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OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 


The  position  of  this  country,  with 
reference  to  its  foreign  relations,  is 
the  most  extraordinanr  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  without^  parallel  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
bard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  mar- 
Yelloos  considered  with  reference  to 
the  moral  inflnence  of  past  effort,  or 
the  real  weakness  arising  from  pre- 
sent blindness.  We  are  at  peace ;  we 
«eem  to  be  secure ;  all  the  appliances 
of  civilised  life  are  at  our  command ; 
wealth,  unbounded  at  least  as  regards 
territorial  magnates  and  wealthy  mil- 
lionaires, is  around  us;  every  one 
is  set  on  gain,  or  straining  after  plea- 
sure ; — and  yet  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
is  ready  to  wrest  it  all  from  us ;  and, 
amidst  our  feasting  and  rioting,  the 
handwriting  is  already  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall  which  foreshadows  our 
doom.  But  our  people  are  blind  to 
the  warning — they  are  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  prophet,  prophesy  he  never 
80  clearly.  They  have  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  great  and  long-continued 
prosperity,  won  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  former  times.  With  the 
usual  disposition  of  mankind  to  be- 
lieve in  the  perpetuity  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  they  think  they  are 
always  to  be  at  peace  because  they 
are  so  now,  and  have  Ions  enjoyed 
that  blessing ;  and  flatter  themselves 
that  their  enjoyments  are  never  to  be 
abridged,  nor  serious  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  them,  because  they  have  so 
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long  been  blessed  with  an  exemption 
from  the  serious  national  ills  of  life. 
Like  the  human  race  in  the  days  of 
th&Flood,  they  will  be  marrying  and 

y  nvn^  in  marriage  when  the  deluge 

>cqne\upon  them. 

Although,  however,  this  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  general  condition  of 
the  influential  part  of  our  people,  and 
though  it  is  the  apathy  or  indifference 
of  this  majority  holding  power  which 
has  so  long  stamped  indecision  and 
want  of  foresight  on  the  measures  of 
Parliament,  yet,  upon  a  nearer  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  whole  nation 
which  has  been  struck  with  this  judi- 
cial blindness,  but  a  part  of  it  only. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  very 
large  class  that  has  been  so  affected, 
and  precisely  the  class  in  whom  poli- 
tical power  is  now  vested,  and  who, 
as  they  return,  at  present  at  least,  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commonly  have 
in  effect  acquired  the  government 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  in  the 
boroughs— above  all,  the  manufac- 
turing boroughs— that  the  belief  has 
spread  most  widely  that  war  is  an 
evil  which  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  world ;  that  we  shall  never  - 


bo  called  on  to  fight  again;  that^^ 
pacific  influences  and  moneyed  power 
will  henceforth  entirely  regulate  the 
affairs  of  nations ;  and  that  muskets 
and  cannon,  swords  and  cuirasses, 
sail  of  the  line  and  steamers  of  war. 
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may  be  baried  beside  the  bones  of 
the  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,  as 
relics  of  a  primeval  age,  which  will 
never  retarn  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  any  one 
who  is  either  versed  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  or  has  read  the  book  froia 
which  they  are  all  taken,  the  human 
heart,  these  ideas  are  not  only  com- 
mon, bat,  with  few  exceptions,  umi- 
versal^  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 
Mr  Cobden  never  expressed  an  opi- 
nion which  met  with  a  more  cordial 
response  in  the  breasts  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  auditors  in  Free-Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  than  when  he  said, 
two  years  ago,  that  all  danger  of 
war  had  now  passed  away ;  that  no- 
thing could  now  withstand  commer- 
cial interests  and  the  influence  of 
capital;  and  that  our  real  wisdom 
would  be  to  sell  our  ships  of  the  line, 
disband  onr  troops,  dispose  of  all  the 
stores  in  our  arsenals,  and  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  Peace  Congress  for  the 
decision  of  the  disputes  of  nations. 

If  other  governments  and  people 
could  be  brought  to  take  the  same 
view  of  this  subject,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manchester  School  of  politicians 
would  perhaps  be  well  founded,  and 
the  world  in  general,  discarding  all 
idea  of  wars  or  rumours  of  wars, 
might  rest  in  tranquillity,  in  the 
well-fonnded  expectation  of  perpetual 
and  miiversal  peace.  But  if  other 
nations  are  not  animated  with  the 
same  ideas — ^nay,  if  their  warlike  pro- 
pensities are  every  day  increasing  in 
ardour,  while  onrs  are  declining,  our 
situation,  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
considerate  observer,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  alarming.  Our  wealth, 
upon  which  we  so  much  pride  our- 
selves, and  to  the  increase  of  which 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything, 
would  then  become  the  m'ain  source 
of  our  weakness — our  fame,  which 
alone  has  hitherto  protected  us,  the 
greatest  increase  to  our  danger.  The 
first  would  excite  cupidity,  from  the 
prospect  of  gratifying  it  without  dan- 
ger; the  secoint  inspire  revenge,  from 
the  hope  of  aeliieving  it  without  dis- 
grace. 

Now  no  man  can  look  around  him 

land  not  see,  not  only  that  the  chances 

/of  war  are  great,  but  that  they  are 

/  imminent      The    peacemakers    have 

undone  the  work  ot  their  own  hands : 


the  ascendancy,  even  for  a  brief  sea- 
son, of  their  political  friends,  ha» 
closed  for  a  century  to  come  the  prac- 
tical application  of  their  principles* 
The  "Revolution  succeeded  in  Paris — 
it  succeeded  in  Berlin — it  succeeded 
in  Vienna;  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  Just  what,  under  similar 
circumstances,  might  be  expected  in 
London,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow. 
The  Revolutionists,  among  all  their 
professions  of  love  fqr  peace,  proved 
the  most  warlike  of  mankind  in  their 
deeds;  and  armaments  greater,  and 
wars  more  bloody,  and  passions  more 
violent,  than  had  ever  before  arisen, 
followed  immediately  the  triumph  of 
the  self-styled  apostles  of  peace  I  And 
in  what  state  is  Europe,  at  this  mo- 
ment, four  years  after  the  first  explo- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  volcano  by 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe? 
Fifteen  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
are  arrayed  round  the  standards  of 
the  European  sovereigns ;  the  efficient 
warlike  force  of  the  great  military 
nations  on  the  Continent  has  been 
doubled ;  and  the  military  spirit  de- 
veloped in  them  lUl  to  an  exteni 
never  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon. Such  has  been  the  resnlt  of 
the  political  measures  of  the  peace- 
makers. 

If  these  vast  warlike  armaments 
were  confined  to  Continental  opera- 
tions, and  destined  only  for  mutual 
slaughter  by  the  Continental  nations,, 
they  might  be,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  object  of  indifference  to  the 
British  public ;  and  valuable  only  ta 
the  historian,  or  the  distant  observer 
of  events,  as  an  example  of  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  democratic  revolu- 
tions to  awaken  the  warlike  passions, 
and  postpone,  if  not  prevent,  the  reigo 
of  peace  upon  the  earth.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that 
we  ourselves  are  the  principal  object 
of  all  these  armaments,  and  that  we 
are  more  immediately  threatened  with 
attack  than  any  state  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Tiie  reason  is,  that  we  are  at 
once  the  richest,  the  most  inviting,  and 
the  most  unprepared.  Our  immense 
riches,  in  great  part  centred  in  Lon- 
don in  a  form  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate seizure,  both  invite  attack  and 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  impunity  i» 
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tiie  spoUer.  There  ia  no  other  capital 
which  presents  anything  like  the 
prises  whidi  London  wonid  afford  to 
a  conquering  enemy,  or  conld  with 
00  mach  ease  be  reached  bj  his 
annies.  Vienna  and  Berlin,  com- 
paratirely  poor  and  worthless  as  the 
objects  of  plander,  can  only  be  reached 
after  long  and  fatigning  marches,  and 
when  the  forces  of  a  confederation, 
whidi  can  array  600,000  admirably 
disciplined  troops  aronnd  its  stand- 
ard, haTC  been  snbdned.  Bat  London 
can  be  reached  in  three  days  from 
the  coast  of  Sussex :  it  conld  only  be 
defended  at  preset  by  a  force  so 
iaadeqaate  to  the  task  of  protecting 
it,  that  fhtnre  ages  will  be  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  infatnation  of  a 
nation  which,  with  such  resources  at 
its  command,  has  left  its  metropolis 
in  so  defenceless  a  state;  and  the 
battle  of  Hastings  has  taught  us  that 
a  great  disaster  on  the  coast,  even 
when  the  nation  was  far  better  pre- 
pared than  it  is  now,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  repel  aggression,  speedily 
renders  further  resistance  in  the 
interior  hopeless.  There  is  no  other 
nation  bat  this  which,  within  a  day*s 
sail  and  three  da3r8'  march,  presents 
to  the  enemy  a  Bank  with  twenty 
millions  of  sovereigns  in  its  coffers, 
a  metropolis  from  which  double  that 
mm  Might  be  levied  by  military  con- 
tributions ;  an  undefended  arsenal, 
containing  artillery  and  the  muni- 
ments of  war  for  2^00,000  men,  and 
a  military  force  at  the  very  utmost  of 
13,000  disposable  effective  men  to 
defend  the  whole  I 

Add  to  this  that  England  is  the 
country  against  which  the  military 
jealousy  of  France  from  the  very 
earliest  period  has  been  moi*t  strongly 
directed,  and  on  the  head  of  which 
disasters  the  most  serious,  and  dis- 
graces the  most  galling,  have  to  be 
Tisited  by  our  warlike,  gallant,  and 
thoroughly  prepared  nei^hhours,  the 
moment  the  hour  for  retribution  is 
thought  to  have  arrived.  If  the 
French,  or  rather  the  Normans,  can 
point  with  just  pride  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  as  a  proof  of  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  Englnnd.  when 
taken  unawares^  and  sliimbenng  in 
fancied  security,  can  be  conqnered 
l^  a  single  victory,  a  series  of 
sobeeqnent  triumphs,  gained  by  the 


3 

conquered  nation  over  its  oonqner<- 
ors,  when  the  national  strength  was 
once  fairly  roused,  tells  them  in  a 
voice  equally  loud  and  distinct  the 
risk  they  run,  if  advantage  is  not 
taken  of  the  defenceless  state  of  a 
particular  moment  to  complete  our 
ruin.  The  series  of  defeats  subse- 
quent to  the  one  and  only  triumph 
of  Hastings,  inflicted  by  the  English 
on  the  French  through  ronr  centuries, 
is  unparalleled  in  military  annals ;  it 
even  exceeds  those  gained  by  the 
French  over  the  Austrians.  Michelet, 
in  bis  History  of  France^  confesses 
with  a  sigh  that  all  the  great  days  of 
disaster  and  mourning  to  France 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
even  on  land,  have  come  from  the 
arms  of  England ;  and  the  fhct  that 
it  is  so,  is  so  notorious  that  it  is 
known  to  every  tyro  in  history. 
Tenchebray,  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Azin- 
cour,  Vemeuil,  Minden,  Gibraltar, 
Egypt,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  Orthes,  the  Pyrenees,  Toulouse, 
Waterloo,  constitute  a  series  of  land 
triumphs,  which  the  French,  a  mili- 
tary nation,  and  passionately  fond  of 
military  glory,  can  neither  forget  nor 
forgive.  A  French  king  has  rode 
captive  through  London;  a  French 
emperor  been  buried  a  state  captive 
in  the  English  dominions.  Twice 
has  Paris  been  taken  by  the  annies 
of  England ;  the  English  horse  in  one 
age  have  marched  from  Calais  to 
Bayonne,  in  another  from  Bayonne  to 
Calais.  Can  these  things  ever  be  for- 
given? When  the  lover  shall  forget  his 
adored,  the  mother  her  child,  France 
may  forget  them — but  not  till  then. 

The  conduct  of  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, since  he  obtained  the  command 
in  Paris,  is  soflScient  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  perfectly  alive  to  these 
views,  and  only  prevented  by  pruden- 
tial considerations  from  giving  effect 
to  them  at  this  time.  Against  whom 
was  the  great  naval  display  and  grand 
review  at  Cherbourg,  two  years  ago, 
directed?  Were  the  stately  three- 
deckers,  the  huge  war-steamers  with 
their  sides  bristling  with  batteries, 
intended  as  a  demonstration  against 
Belgium  or  Prussia?  What  was  the 
object  of  the  frequent  great  reviews, 
and  late  grand  demonstration  of  mili- 
tary strength  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
May?    Was  it  against  the  distant 
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capitals  of  Vienna  or  St  Petersbnrg, 
or  the  near  capital  of  London,  that 
tbe  80,000  men  then  assembled  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  were  directed? 
Which  wonld  they  rather  march 
Against?  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow 
with  their  millions  of  paper  roubles, 
•defended  each  million  by  a  hundred 
•thousand  men?  or  London  with  its 
i^wenty  millions  of  gold  sovereigns, 
defended  each  million  by  one  thou- 
sand ?  We  acquit  Louis  Napoleon  of 
every  wish,  so  far  as  he  is  a  free 
agents  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
this  country.  He  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  spirit  which  wonld  be  roused 
in  England,  if  the  national  apathy 
was  dispelled  by  the  thunder- clap  of 
London  being  taken.  But  is  he  a 
free  agent  ?  Is  he  not  the  head  of  a 
^reat  militarv  republic,  placed  there, 
like  his  predecessor  Clovis,  by  the 
.acclamations  of  the  soldiery,  and,  like 
him,  constrained  to  yield  to  whatever 
the  voice  of  the  soldiers  in  a  decided 
manner  demands  of  him  ?  And  what 
object  could  ever  be  so  popular 
%vith  the  French  army  as  that  which 
promised  such  plunder,  such  glory, 
the  wiping  out  of  such  disgrace,  at 
60  little  serious  risk  to  themselves, 
as  a  war  with  England  in  its  present 
nndefended  state  ? 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why, 
when  the  military  spirit  of  France  is 
so  high,  and  its  armed  forces  so  great, 
A  war  with  this  country,  whatever 
dynasty  gets  possession  of  the  throne, 
may  be  reckoned  on  at  no  distant 
period  as  a  matter  of  almost  certainty, 
and  that  is  this — not  only  a  throne, 
and  that  the  greatest  in  the  world,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  but  one  on  the 
other  sidcy  will  be  the  prize  of  success 
in  it.  There  are  now  three  families 
bidding  for  the  suffrages  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  whichever  takes  London 
is  certain  of  the  support  of  Paris.  If 
either  Louis  Napoleon,  Henry  V.,  or 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  wrest  the  crown 
from  the  brow  of  Queen  Victoria,  he 
is  perfectly  certain  to  fix  that  of 
Clovis  on  bis  own.  The  French  will 
forgive  everything  to  the  family  which 
shall  wipe  out  tbe  disgrace  of  Water- 
'  loo,  and  retaliate  upon  their  con- 
querors the  contributions  of  1815. 
The  throne  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the 
prize  of  the  contest:  Changarnier, 
Lamorici^re,   Cavaignac,    would  be 


equally  secure  of  it,  if  their  reign  were 
inaugurated  by  a  similar  triumph. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  by  seven  millions 
of  Frenchmen  been  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  because  he  inherits  tbe 
glories  of  his  uncle  and  represents  his 
principles ;  but  what  glory  on  his  part 
would  be  so  great  as  that  of  destroy, 
ing  the*  empire  which  destroyed  his 
great  predecessor?  and  what  princi- 
ple was  so  strongly  impressed  on 
that  predecessor's  vast  mind  as  the 
necessity  of  subduing  the  country 
which  alone  stood  between  him  and 
universal  dominion?  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  like  his  uncle,  is  very  super- 
stitious, and  always  carries  an  amulet 
t(U(en  from  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne 
on  his  person.  He  is  known  to  have 
said  in  this  country,  long  before  he  left  it 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  French 
Republic:  ^^It  may  appear  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  wear  that  amulet,  but 
I  have  an  inborn  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  I  am  one  day  to  be  the 
ruler  of  France.  When  I  am  so,  I 
shaJl  first  extinguish  the  license  of 
the  press  in  Paris,  and  then  attack 
England.  I  shall  do  so  with  regret, 
for  I  have  been  kindly  received  there, 
and  it  contains  many  of  my  best 
friends;  but  I  must  fulfil  my  mission, 
and  carry  out  that  which  I  know  my 
uncle  had  most  at  heart— I  owe  that 
to  his  memory."  In  pursuance  of 
these  views,  he  has  just  decreed  80,000 
men  to  his  regular  army ;  and  while^ 
in  the  English  Parliament,  the  great- 
est possible  resistance  is  made  by  a 
factious  Opposition  to  an  addition  of 
80,000  Militia  to  a  regular  army  in 
the  British  islands  of  60,000  men, 
France  has  no  difficulty  in  adding 
80,000  regular  soldiers  to  its  regular 
force  of  400,000. 

Great  as  is  the  regular  army  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nominal  French  Presi- 
dent and  real  French  Emperor,  it  is 
rendered  still  more  formidable  by  ano- 
ther circumstance  which  islittleknown, 
and  still  less  attended  to,  in  the  British 
islands.  This  is  the  fact,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  the  French  army,  as 
with  the  Prussian,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  troops  are  annually  discharged 
from  the  ranks,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  conscripts,  in  like  manner 
entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the 
end  of  a  stated  period.  In  this  way 
70,000   men    perfectly   drilled   and 
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difldplined  are  every  year  discharged 
firom  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army ; 
bnt  as  they  retain  their  military  habit 
and  experience,  they  are  capable  of 
being  by  beat  of  drum  recalled  to  its 
standards.  In  this  way  the  French 
regular  army  of  500,000  is  capable  of 
being  any  day  increased  to  a  miilion  of 
meny  independent  altogether  of  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  national  guards,  to 
whom  a  great  part  of  the  home  and 
garrison  service  might  on  a  crisis  be 
safely  intrusted.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  the  ^^  Army  of  England  "  were, 
after  the  expiration  of  half  a  century, 
re-established  on  the  heights  of  Bou- 
logne, it  would  quickly  attract  multi- 
tudes of  this  armed  nation  to  the 
brilliant  project,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  *'  beauty  and  booty "  would 
be  as  powerihl  in  attracting  armed 
and  disciplined  adventurers  to  the 
standard  of  Napoleon,  as  a  similar 
project  was  in  concentrating  the  mili- 
tary army  of  France,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  around  the  ensign  of  Nor- 
man William  ?  And  it  is  in  presence 
of  SUCH  A  POWBR,  posscssing  such 
resources,  and  actuated  by  such  pas- 
sions, that  the  Manchester  School 
still  go  on  dreaming  about  a  Peace 
Congress,  which  all  mankind  ridicule 
except  themselves,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent resistance  is  made  to  the  minis- 
terial plan  of  raising  80,000  militia  to 
aid  the  scuity  array  of  50,000  effec- 
tive men,  who  alone  are  on  foot,  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  entire  British 
islands,  with  the  metropolis,  seaports, 
and  arsenals,  by  an  Opposition  in  Par- 
liament, whose  conduct  is  an  object 
of  mourning  to  every  man  in  exist- 
ence except  our  enemies. 

The  great  objection  always  made 
to  any  increase,  however  small,  to  our 
National  Defences,  is  that  it  adds 
to  the  expense  of  the  army,  and  that 
the  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it.  Take  it  in  that  view;  con- 
sider it  as  a  matter  of  mere  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  additional 
outlay  required  is  £400,000  a-year— 
call  it  h^  a  million,  or  a  whole  mil- 
lion ;  the  strength  of  this  argument 
will,  as  Malthas  said  of  the  arithme- 
tical and  geometrical  progression,  ad- 
mit of  any  concession.  What  do  the 
Manchester  School  suppose  the  French 
would  do,  if  they  took  London  or  Man- 
chester ?    Just  what  they  did  in  1806, 


when  they  captured  Berlin ;  what  we 
did  in  1815  when  we  took  Paris.  In 
the  first  case,  they  levied  a  contribu- 
tion of  £24,000,000  on  Prussia,  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  £150,000,000 
sterling  on  England  with  its  wealth 
and  population ;  in  the  second  case,, 
we  ourselves  levied  a  contribution  of 
£60,000,000  on  Prance,  equivalent  to- 
at  least  £  100,000,000  on  Great  Britain . 
Would  the  French  not  instantly  re- 
taliate upon  us  the  exactions  we  made 
from  them  in  the  days  of  their  mourn- 
ing? Rely  upon  it  they  would :  their 
ambition,  their  revenge,  their  love  of 
glory,  would  be  alike  gratified  by  it. 
We  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  them 
for  so  doing ;  we  ourselves,  and  bX\ 
mankind  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  do  the  same.  The  persons  we 
do  blame  are  our  o?ni  countrymen,, 
who  will  not  see  the  danger.  They 
will  perhaps  see  it  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  are 
sent  for,  and  told  they  must  produce 
£20,000,000  in  three  days,  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  the  metropolis  will  be  given 
up  to  pillage;  or  when  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
are  dismissed  by  a  French  general  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  with  the  in- 
formation that  £2,000,000  in  hard 
cash  must  be  produced  next  morning, 
to  save  those  cities  firom  a  similar  do> 
vastation. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Manchester 
School  are  great  advocates  for  direct 
taxation,  but  such  enemies  to  Pro- 
tection that  some  of  them  have  not 
scrupled  to  declare,  and  they  did  so 
in  large  meetings  without  interrupt 
tion^  that  they  would  rather  see  the 
country  conquered  than  a  ProtectioI^ 
ministiry  for  six  weeks  in  power. 
Well,  take  them  in  their  own  view 
of  the  case.  Let  us  put  national 
independence,  honour,  and  security, 
entirely  out  of  view,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  antiquated  prejudices,  never 
to  be  resuscitated  so  long  as  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  earth.  Bv  alh 
means  consider  the  matter,  m  » 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  an  affair 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  only* 
Suppose  the  preliminary  war-contri- 
bution of  £100,000,000  levied  in  a 
single  year  on  Great  Britain,  (for 
even  the  French  could  extract  little 
from  Ireland,)  and  got  over — ^What 
would  foUow  this  foretaste  of  tho 
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sweets  of  conquest?  Would  tbej 
treat  us  better  than  tbey  do  them- 
selves? Unquestionably  they  would 
not.  The  very  best  we  could  hope 
would  be,  that  they  would  put  us 
on  their  own  leyel,  and  treat  ns  in 
every  respect  the  same.  Now,  the 
French  all  pay  an  impoi  fancihrt^  or 
land-tax,  which,  as  rated  according 
to  the  eadcutre  or  vainatioB,  amounts 
to  fully  a  property  tax  of  fifteen, 
sometimes  twenty,  per  cent ;  and  the 
personal  contribution,  or  income-tax 
on  trades  and  professions,  is  five  per 
cent.  These  charming  burdens  would 
at  the  very  outset,  and  to  a  moral 
certainty,  be  instantly  laid  upon  as. 
But  perhaps  the  Manchester  school 
would  be  consoled  for  their  weight 
by  seeing  that  odious  thing  Protec- 
tion entirely  abolished?  Undoubt- 
edly they  would  do  so :  it  would  be 
buried  in  this  country  alone,  and 
kept  up  in  all  others.    All  Proteo- 

TIVB  DUTIES  WOULD  BB  ABOLISHED. 

That  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  orat, 
which,  amidst  all  their  declamatioas 
about  universal  Free  Trade,  the  Man- 
chester gentlemen  have  contrived  to 
keep  on  the  articles  of  their  <mm 
nuatufachtr€y  would  be  at  onee  swept 
away.  They  would  be  teo  happy  if 
they  could  retain  an  ad  waiorem  duty 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  with  which 
they  make  the  mockery  of  protecting 
the  fimaer.  French  silks,  gloves, 
cotton  goods  aod  cambrics,  jewellery 
and  cutlery,  would  be  sent  in  upon  us 
ud  libitmn,  with  no  protective  duty ; 
while  our  exports  io  iktm  would  be 
saddled  with  *  protective  duty  of  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.  We  think  we 
see  the  £m»s  of  the  Manchesttr  gen- 
tlemen when,  amidst  this  prostration 
of  our  own,  and  deluge  of  foreign 
industiy,  the  tax-gatherer  cooUy  calls 
for  payment  of  the  laad-tax  of 
fifteen,  or  the  personal  tax  of  five 
per  cent. 

What  makes  this  insenfibtlity  to 
certam  peamkay  dan§tr  (for,  in  argn- 
ing  with  these  opponents,  we  lay  all 
other  considerations  aside)  the  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  it  ooears  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  their  acoonnt 
of  the  matter,  the  country  is  in  a 
•tftte  of  the  most  unbounded  pros- 
p^fMy^  and  better  able  to  bear  addi- 
ti/mal  taxation  than  in  any  former 
pmUffk  of  its  history.    Listen  to  tin 


Free-Traders  when  they  are  descant- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
blessings  of  their  system — not  the 
expense  requisite  to  insure  their  con- 
tinuance. Never  was  anything  so 
prosperous;  never  were  the  rich  so 
affluent,  the  middle  class  so  thriving, 
the  working  classes  so  contented,  w^ 
fed,  and  happy.  We  are  thriving  on 
eveiyside:  the  emigration  of  300,000 
every  year  is  nothing  but  a  happy- 
exodus,  alike  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, the  landlords,  and  the  emigrants 
themselves.  Be  it  so.  We  are  aU 
contented  and  happy.  Agriculture  ia 
thriving,  manu£actnres  in  fall  activity, 
commerce  prosperous ;  it  is  hard  U 
say  whether  the  profits  made  on  oar 
Import  or  export  trade  are  mast  con- 
siderable— whether  our  merchants  are 
the  most  rich,  our  farmers  the  moat 
prosperous,  or  our  labourers  the  beat 
fed  and  contented.  Such  being  our 
fortunate  condition,  and  such  tba 
boundless  riches  at  omr  command, 
where  is  thcgronnd  for  all  this  cry 
about  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
the  national  expenditure?  During 
the  war,  when  the  nation  was  under 
the  ruinous  systems  of  ProtecUon 
and  a  plentiful  currency,  *  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  millions  in  the 
British  islands,  without  difficulty,  and 
without  driving  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  a-year  into 
exile,  bad  a  million  of  men  in  anna, 
of  whom  nearly  300,000  were  regu- 
lar soldiers  or  regular  militia;  and 
the  national  expenditure  rose  to 
£72,000,000 1  How  has  U  happened 
that  then,  when  we  were  on  all 
sides  impoverished  by  bad  govern- 
ment and  a  ruinous  mercantile  ays- 
tern,  eighteen  millions- of  British  sub- 
jects raised  such  stupendous  arma- 
ments, and  provided,  by  taxation,  for 
so  immense  an  expenditure? — and 
fi#io,  when  we  have  for  twenty  yeaa 
been  blessed  with  the  good  govern- 
ment of  a  reformed  Parliament,  and 
for  six  enriched  by  the  true  mer- 
cantile policy,  a  population  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  should  have  the  utmort 
difficnlty  in  raising  fifty  millions  an- 
nually by  taxes,  and  the  most  violent 
resistance  should  be  made  to  adding 
80,000  militia  to  a  regular  army  in  the 
British  islands  of  only  60,000  men, 
and  adding  only  £400^000  to  army 
eatimaleft— the  whole   foice  en  foel 
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Bot  bang  a  quarter  of  tbat  whieh 
was  tben  cbeerfnUy  yoted  ? 

The  Manobester  school  and  whole 
Free-Trade  party,  are  hene  on  the 
iNMi»  of  a  dilemma,  from  which  we 
^  aat  see  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 
£ither  their  representations  as  to  the 
beae6dal  eilM^  of  their  syetem  are 
Oillacioiis  and  nnfoimded,  or  they  are 
ame  and  weU  founded.  If  they  are 
£^aeiaefl,  and  they  are  aware  that 
their  system  is  rotten,  and  mnst  ere 
leog  be  blown  np,  on  what  principle 
^  they  defend  tbehr  obstinate  resis- 
teoce  to  the  restoration  of  Protection, 
4»r  any  adjastment  of  the  pabUc  bur- 
dens which  might  put  the  agricultural 
^ass,  ia  some  degree,  on  a  le^el  with 
the  commercial?  If,  on  the  other 
^and,  their  system  is  the  true  one, 
and  nothing  but  general  prosperity 
and  afflnenoe  have  followed  its  adop- 
akm,  on  what  ground  can  they  account 
for  the  impassioned  resistance  th^ 
teve  made,  and  are  making,  to  the 
addition  of  80,000  militia  to  our 
national  armaments,  and  of  an  expen- 
^^tore  of  £400,000  a-year  to  our 
public  estimates?  Is  the  oontinua- 
tton  of  the  incalculable  blessings 
iheir  policy  has  conferred  upon  the 
•BatioB  not  worth  purchasing  at  so 
trifling  a  cost?  And  is  anything 
ttore  certain  than  that,  if  we  are 
•ubdued  by  our  enemies,  not  only 
shall  we  immediately  lose,  by  military 
contributions,  direct  taxation,  and 
fall  in  value  of  property,  all  the 
vrealtfa  we  have  acquired ;  but  the 
Free-Trade  system,  so  far  as  we  are 
4)oncemed,  will  immediately  be  put 
«n  end  to,  by  its  being  continued 
«nly  itgmn$t  us  by  the  free  admission 
«f  aU  our  enemy's  goods,  tmd  can- 
^kuhd  §o  far  as  it  was  in  our  favour 
by  our  goods  being  loaded  with  pro- 
hibitory duties  the  moment  they 
approach  their  harbours  ? 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the 
4kcts  always  tell  us  that  Napoleon 
was  baffled  in  his  design  of  inyadlng 
"ibis  country ;  that  he  was  a  greater 
^^eneral,  and  at  the  head  of  a  greater 
military  force,  than  his  nephew ;  and 
•ihat  having  escaped,  when  it  was 
most  imminent,  so  great  a  danger,  it 
is  chimerical  to  suppose  that  any  real 
grounds  for  apprehension  exist  at 
ibis  time.  There  never  was  a  greater 


mistake;  and  it  ahows  the  utmost 
ignorance  of  the  facts  ever  to  adduce 
such  an  argument.  In  every  respect 
the  parallel  fails,  or  rather  it  holds  in 
this  sense,  that  our  present  position, 
so  far  as  concerns  our  enemies'  means 
of  attack,  and  ours  of  defence,  is  pre- 
cisely tke  reverse  of  what  it  then  was. 
France  in  1805  had  640,000  men 
under  anns,  and  they  had  600  guns 
ready  for  action ;  but  this  great  force 
was  distracted  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  European  powers. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rnssia  hung 
like  a  thunder-cloud  on  his  rear,  and 
it  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  days,  and  even  hours,  that 
Napoleon  could  hope  to  dictate  a 
peace  oo  the  Thames  before  he  was 
called  on  to  fight  for  his  existence  on 
the  Danube.  As  it  was,  his  camp  at 
Boulogne  was  broken  up  at  an  hour's 
warning,  and  his  forces  all  defiled  to 
the  Rhine  to  combat  Austria  and 
Eussia  at  Ulm  and  Austerlita,  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
meditated  descent  on  this  country. 
Subsequent  to  that,  the  Prussian, 
Polish,  Spanish,  and  Russian  wars  so 
completely  absorbed  his  forces,  and 
occupied  his  attention,  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  resuming  his  long 
matured,  admirably  conceived,  and 
much  cherished  prcgcct. 

Bat  have  we  any  such  diversion  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  to  reckon  on 
now,  to  draw  off  the  forces  of  France 
from  the  glittering  and  tempting  prize 
held  out  to  their  grasp  on  the  banks 
of  the^ Thames  ?  Are  the  finances  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  so  very 
flouridting,  and  the  population  of 
Hungary  and  Italy  so  entirely  tran- 
quil, that  they  could  venture  on  a 
war  with  the  Tricolor  Flag  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  our  favour?  Is  Russia 
so  thoroughly  cordial,  and  her  jealousy 
of  our  influence  in  the  East  and  else- 
where so  completely  allayed,  that  the 
Csar  would  pour  down  upon  the 
Rhine  to  aid  us,  as  he  did  on  the 
Hungarian  plains  to  crush  the  Magyar 
insurgents  ?  Is  it  not  next  to  certain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  both  Austria 
and  Russia  would  in  secret  be  rejoiced 
at  our  downfall,  and  that  no  prospect 
would  be  so  agreeable  to  the  despotic 
powers  of  eastern  Eorope,  as  to  see 
the  great  democratic  states  of  western 
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Europe  teariog  their  hearths  blood  out, 
and  materially  weakening  each  other  to 
snch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  ultimate 
subjugation  of  both,  by  the  despotic 
powers  of  eastern  Europe,  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease?  Depend  upon  it, 
if  we  rely  on  another  Ulm  or  Auster- 
litz  to  save  us  from  invasion,  we  never 
were  so  deplorably  mistaken.  The 
whole  forces  of  France  are  now  far 
more  disposable  against  us  than  they 
were  in  1805.  They  are  not  now,  as 
they  then  were,  distracted  by  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  hos- 
tility of  the  northern  powers ;  and  if 
we  needed  to  be  prepared  against  the 
600,000  regular  troops  of  Napoleon  at 
that  time,  much  more  do  we  require 
to  be  ready  against  his  nephew's 
500,000  at  this. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious 
that  they  must  have  occurred  to  every 
person  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  to  them,  except  such  as 
are  dead  to  every  feeling  of  patriotism, 
national  security,  and  honour,  or  are 
infatuated  by  the  monomania  of  peace 
congresses,  and  the  termination  of 
war  upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it 
is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  that  they  have  been 
familiar  to  all  our  leading  statesmen, 
of  whatever  party,  who  have  ruled 
the  destinies  of  the  country  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  that  they  have 
only  been  prevented,  one  and  all, 
from  carrying  them  into  effect  by  the 
insensibility  of  the  nation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  any 
additional  supplies,  how  scanty  so- 
ever, voted  by  Parliament  This  was 
the  case  too  before  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
received  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
famous  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  consequent  universal  arming 
of  Europe,  had  doubled  the  previously 
existing  danger. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  danger,  and  before  he  went 
out  of  office  in  1846»  he  had  a  bill 
prepared  for  putting  the  militia  on  a 
proper  footing,  which  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  passed  into  a  law 
by  the  general  distress  which  ensued 
from  the  railway  crash.  Lord  Fal- 
merston  was  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with   it,  that   he  not   only,  as   is 
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well  known,  dissented  from  every 
proposed  reduction  of  our  naval  and 
military  force,  but  in  1846  prepared 
a  most  lucid  and  admirable  memorial 
on  the  subject,  which,  if  published,, 
would  perhaps  do  more  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  than  any  other 
document  in  existence.  That  noble 
lord  has  since,  in  his  speeches  in 
Parliament,  given  the  clearest  indica- 
tion of  his  convictions  on  the  subject ; 
and  well  may  he  do  so,  for  he  himself 
has  thrice  over,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  seen  us  brought  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  war  with  France,  or  with 
France  and  Russia  united  —  once 
when  we  bombarded  Acre  in  1840; 
once  when  we  were  all  but  at  war 
with  France  about  Queen  Pomare 
and  the  Otaheite  affair ;  and  once 
when  the  French  ambassador  had  left 
London,  and  the  Russian  was  prepar- 
ing to  follow  his  example,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  blockade  of  Athens, 
and  demands  for  satisfaction  to  Don 
Pacifico  and  Mr  Finlay  in  1850. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  same  views,  as  appears  from 
the  militia  bill  which  he  prepared  and 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament ; 
and  which  be  deemed  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  nation,  that  for  the 
change  of  a  word  in  it  he  resigned 
office  for  himself  and  all  his  friends* 
What  Lord  Derby  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment will  do,  who  are  enlightened 
by  the  great  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Hardinge  on  the  subject,  is  well 
known  from  the  measures  they  have 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  great  efforts  they 
are  making  to  put  the  national  de- 
fences in  the  best  state  that  circum- 
stances will  admit.  We  leave  it  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  biographers  to 
reconcile  his  firm  and  proved  convic- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  an  increase  to 
our  national  defences,  with  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  reading  of  Lord 
Derby's  bill  for  a  militia,  which  uhu  f» 
effect  that  very  increase.  At  present, 
we  merely  point  out  this  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  ablest  leading 
statesmen  of  ail  parties,  who  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  have  directed 
the  councils  of  our  country,  as  the  most 
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dedsire  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
addition  to  our  defences  which  we 
advocate.  As  to  the  opinions  of 
military  and  naval  men,  it  is  needless 
to  say  anything.  From  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Hardinge  down- 
ward in  the  one  service,  and  Sir 
Charies  Napier  and  Admiral  Parker 
in  the  other,  there  is  not  a  dissentient 
voice  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  re- 
markable unanimity  among  all  our 
leading  statesmen  should  exist,  for  in 
truth  the  facts  regarding  it,  which  are 
as  well  known  to  our  enemies  as 
ourselves,  and  hidden  from  the  coun- 
try only  because  the  Manchester 
scSiool  have  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
film  before  their  eyes,  are  of  so  serious 
and  appalling  a  description  that  it 
has  become  the  first  duty  of  every 
friend  to  his  country  to  bring  them  in 
the  most  prominent  possible  way  be- 
fore the  public  mind.  We  have  stated 
the  force  of  our  nearest  and  most  pro- 
bable enemy :  it  consists  of  500,000 
men,  of  whom  70,000  are  admirable 
cavalry,  and  400  guns  ready  equipped 
and  harnessed  for  the  field. 


Men*         Man. 
600,000 
Deducting  for  Algeria    70,000 
Garrisons  of  Paris     .    70,000 
Other    garrisons    in 
France     ....  160,000   290,000 


210,000  I 


There  will  remain  for 
inyasion  of  England 

And  200  guns. 

Now,  such  being  the  force  of  our 
enemies,  and  so  pressing  and  cogent 
the  reasons  which  will  prompt  them 
to  use  them  for  our  destruction,  let 
us  consider  the  amount  of  the  regu- 
lar force  at  our  disposal  to  resist  such 
an  attempt.  We  shall  afterwards 
consider  what  aid  is  to  be  relied  on 
from  the  irregular  auxiliaries  whom 
we  hear  so  much  of,  and  what  can, 
with  their  present  means,  be  expected 
from  the  navy  to  ward  off  the  terrible 
calamities  of  an  invasion.  The  figures 
we  give  may  be  relied  on :  they  coin- 
cide exactly  with  what  was  stated  by 
Lord  Hardinge,  the  War  Secretary, 
and  our  best  military  authorities  in 
Parliament,  and  we  challenge  the 
Free-Traders  and  peace  advocates  to 
detect  any  inaccuracy  in  our  statement. 


SftArsMMjn  OP  TBS  FoRCS  IN  Gbbat  BaiTAiif  AND  Ireland. 


Total  of 

nnk  and 

Hie. 

Deduct  l-5th 
for  non- 
•ffeeUvM. 

BfTectlYe 

Fiald  Force 

inaction. 

Great  Britain,  • 

rCavahry, 

Artillery,      . 

Sappers  and  Miners,     . 

Foot  Guards, 
.Influitry, 

6,029 

6,025 

980 

4,544 

22,594 

1,006 

1,205 

196 

909 

4,519 

4,023 

4,820 

784 

8,635 

18,075 

Total  Great  Britain,    .       . 

(Cavahr,       .       . 
Ireland,      .      l^^Il'^'       '       • 

For  Field  Force— Total, 
Add  Irish  Pensioners, 

Total  Ireland, 

39,172 

7,835 

31,887 

2,096 
1,061 

18,'8S3 

419 
210 

3,666 

1,677 
841 

14,667 

21,480 
6,392 

4,296 
1,078 

17,185 
4,314 

26,872 

5,373 

21,499 

Gei 

leral  total  at  Home, 

66,044 

13,208 

62,886 

Bj  the  foregoing  Return,  the  effective  available  Force  in  Great  Britain, 
ex^nsive  o/Cavalryf  is — 

ArtiUery, 4,820 

Gnardt  and  Regular  Infantry,     .  21,710 

Carry  forward— total,  .  26,680 
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Mm. 

Brought  forwird, 

. 

S6,6dO 

Deduct  Cbsnnel  Island  GmrriBons,  tU. — 

««B. 

Jersey,         .... 
Gaernsey,    .... 
Aldeniey  mud  Hm  New  Hafbonr,    . 

iii 

5,000 

Regular  Force  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  remaining  in  Great  Britain,  81,530 

Add  Pensioners  fit  for  Gaorisons,  but  not  for  Field  Senrice,  •  7,750 

28,280 

Next  deduct  GsTrisonc  fbr  the  Forts  and  Aracnala,  tht  ffowcr, 
London,  Chatham,  Slc,,  vis. — 

On  the  Thames  and  Medway,  inolnding  London,  8,0007 
Dover  and  its  dependencies,  .  .  2,000 

Portsmouth  and  do.,  .  5,000  >  23,000 

Plymouth  and  Yartons  do.,  .  6,000  < 

Peabrvke  and  do.,  ...  8,0004 

Force  of  Artillery  and  Inftmtry  remaining  for  Field  operations,        .  '5,?80 
Add  1  -3d  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  the  other  '2-3ds  being  in  tha 

Garrisons,              .......  281 

Add  Cavalry  prerionsly  deducted,      .....  4/)28 

Nett  Force  to  oppoae  a  landings  .....  10,684 


To  show  that  the  dedvctioBe  made 
on  account  of  non^ffeetive$  is  not  ex- 
aggerated, we  subjoin  two  retnras, 
the  first  showing  the  actual  force  in 
iireat  Britain  and  Ireland  on  27th 
April  last,  and  the  second  the  gar- 
risuns   requisite   to    pot   our   more 


important  milHarj  positions  in  any- 
thing like  a  postnre  of  defence,  and 
prevent  the  contest  being  instantly 
bronght  to  a  close  by  the  imme- 
diate capture  of  all  onr  arsenala 
and  stores,  military  as  well  as 
naval. 


COMPABISON  BETWEEN  ErFSCTITEB  AND  ESTABLISBHHfT  €V  IBS  ArMT  AT  HOM B. 


<VrrALRY,  Foot  Quakm,  *tn>  IitrAimrr. 

Establish  MBNT. 

fiPPBOTIVES. 

OActa. 

aeifto. 

% 

Rank 
iind 
File. 

An 

Ranka 

Offloen. 

Sergto. 

111 

Rank 
and 
File. 

An 
Ranks. 

Eoffland,  . . 
India  depots 
in  England, 
IieUnd,... 

1,603 
111 

1,891 

189 
1,234. 

638 

44 

406 

30,549 

260 
21,528 

34,681 

604 
24,237 

1,603 

111 
1,067 

1,931 

182 
l,a44 

645 

J 

89 
412 

29,747 

2.420 
20,429 

33,926 

2,752 
23,152 

2,871 

3,314 

1,090 
1 

52,337 

59,522 

2,871 

3,357 

1 

1,096 

52,596 

59,830 

We  subjoin  a  memorandum,  which    defend  onr  varions  forts,  in  the  event 
we   have   compiled   from   the   best    of  the   contest   being   at   all   pro- 
tbority,  of  the  focces  required  to    longed:^ 
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SiKMomAirmm  of  the  Mtutart  SrATfom  m  Gssat  BarrAiii  and  the  CHANifBL  Islands 
(exdosiTe  of  Ireland  and  tbe  Colonies)  that  must  be  protected  by  troops^  show- 
ing the  nomber  required  to  giye  them  a  moderate  degree  of  secority. 


SrATioir. 


No.  of 
l^oopt. 


Tower  of  London, 

Woolwieh, 

Porfleet, 

^faveeendy 

TilboT^r, 

obeenMeBy 


■QiathaMy 


Dover,    .... 

110  castles,  tow«n,and  batteries 
on  tiie  aoMi  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 


■I 


Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  imme-  V 
diate  dependencies,  including  f 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  ( 
Ifile  of  Wight  and  the  Solent,  ) 


Pvtlaad, 


Flymontii,  Deronpofi,  and   de-j 
pendeneies, .        «        .        .     ) 
Falmeath,      .... 


Soiny  Ishmds, 


Tembroke    Dock   and    Milford) 
Haren,        .        .        .        •     { 

Ylarwioh  and  its  dependencies, 

"SI  tewers  and  batteries  on  ooast 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  tnd  Norfolk, 

Coast  batteries  existing  in  the 
Northern  counties  of  England, 
inoludiag  Liverpool,  Hull,  ka. 

Weedon,  Chester,  and  Carlisle, 
mmgauoes  and  ordnance  stores  ^ 
in  the  interior,     . 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  Fort  George, 
and  other  forts  and  stations  in 
Scotland,    .... 

Jersey 

"Guernsey,       .... 

Ajdcmey,       .... 


500 
1,000 
50 
100 
900 
600 


600 

2,500 
2,500, 

5,000 


fdtitl. 


600. 


4,000 
600 

400 

2,500 
500 
450 

1,000 
800 

5,000 

1,500 
1,500 
2,000  i 

a6,500 


Chathtm  would  require  a  garrison 
of  3000  men  ;  but,  being  in  se- 
cond line,  it  is  assumed  would 
not  be  ftilly  gtrrisoned  in  the 
first  distributioB. 


Blockhouse  Fort, 

Port  Monekton, 

Fort  Cumberland, 

Southsea  Cestle, 

Calshot  Castle, 

Hurst  Castle, 

Saadown  Oe^lo, 

Yarmouth  CasUa, 
LCowes  CasUe. 

Portland  has  hitherto  been  of  little 
moment,  but  a  very  important 
harbour  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, that  will  require  as  many  as 
600  men  very  early,  and  a  much 
larger  garrison  erentually. 


'The  Seilly  Islands  posesM  beauti- 
ful anchortges,  in  a  most  influen- 
tial position  to  intercept  our 
trade,  and,  if  taken  possession  of 
in  force  by  an  enemy,  would  be 
difficult  to  recoTer. 
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The  aboTe  includes  only  the  leading  existing  military  stations,  bnt  it  is  evident  tbat 
many  trading  ports  of  great  importance,  in  case  of  war,  will  urgently  call  for  pro- 
tection, and  must  haye  detachments  of  more  or  less  force  ;  it  is  also  for  consideration 
whether,  to  protect  such  Tast  property  as  is  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester^ 
and  other  great  towns,  the  police  would  not,  in  such  times,  require  the  support  of  some 
troops. 

If  militia,  Tolunteers,  &c.,  are  to  form  part  of  the  occupation,  they  should  exceed 
the  numbers  indicated,  and  be  supported  by  one-fourth  of  regulars  of  those  numbers 
as  a  minimum. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  these  posts  are  of  yast  importance,  and  that,  if  assailed  suc- 
cessfully by  OTcn  a  rery  temporary  excursion  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  a  mere  plundering 
of  property  that  will  be  the  consequence,  such  as  could  be  made  good  by  a  money  com- 
pensation, but  a  crippling  of  resources  that  would  require  an  immente  outlay  rery 
many  yean  to  re-tttaMish,  and  would  lead  to  a  snocession  of  subsequent  losses  to  the 
country  of  vital  importance. 

Take  the  matter  of  seaports,  as  the  most  important  of  these  items:  without  nume- 
rous heavy  batteries,  an  enemy's  squadron,  or  a  few  cruisers,  could  penetrate  into 
them,  destroy  dockyards,  shipping  stores,  public  and  private  magazines,  &c.,  &e. 

If  these  batteries  are  not  secured  on  the  land  side  also,  by  landing  a  few  thousand 
men  they  will  be  taken  in  reverse,  and  an  opening  made  for  the  entiance  of  the  ships, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  may  be  effected  by  them  and  the  troops. 

The  latter  (but  not  the  former)  evil  may  be  prevented  by  an  ample  garrison  of 
troops;  but  the  great  use  of  the  fortifications  is,  that  when  so  many  forces  are  required 
in  the  field  and  everywhere,  three-fourths  of  them  may  be  spared  at  each  place,  by 
the  construction  of  permanent  works  of  defence  ;  and,  what  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance, the  garrison  in  fortifications  may  be  partly  composed  of  a  description  of  forces 
that  would  be  of  very  little  service  in  the  field. 


Now  this  ia  a  simple,  unvarnished 
account  of  onr  present  military  posi- 
tion drawn  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  which  may  be  fully  relied  on,  and 
it  must  suggest  to  every  reasonable 
and  reflecting  mind  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Here,  it  appears  that, 
to  oppose  a  landing,  or  defend  London 
and  Woolwich,  (which,  as  it  is  well 
known,  is  wholly  unfortified,)  we  could 
not — including  the  whole  peneionersjit 
for  service  —  muster  above  10,000 
men !  That  is  our  force  to  resist 
200,000  men  whom  France,  if  she 
had  the  command  of  the  Channel  for 
three  days,  could  pour  upon  us;  or 
50,000  or  60,000  men,  who,  even 
if  we  retained  onr  naval  superiority, 
might  by  the  aid  of  steam-vessels 
be  suddenly  landed  any  dav  on  our 
shores !  And  as  to  guns,  the  whole 
ready  for  the  field  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taken 
together,  are  fifty -one;  of  which, 
beyond  all  question,  not  more,  at 
the  very  utmost,  than  forty  could 
by  possibility  be  got  together  to 
meet  an  invader  in  the  south  of 
•  England. 

Mr  Cobden  and  the  Peace  Congress 
party  swell  the  numerical  amount  of 
this  force  considerably,  by  adding 
the  dockyard  battalions,  coast-guard, 
yeomanry,  and  Irish  police,  to  the 


sum  total  of  disposable  regulars. 
There  never  was  so  entire  a  delusion 
as  this  idea.  To  military  men  it  will 
appear  superfluons  to  attempt  seri- 
ously to '.  refnte  it ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  to  deal  not  with 
miiitaxy  men,  who  do  understand  the 
subject,  but  with  civilians  who  do 
not — and  who,  however  able  and  well 
informed  on  other  subjects,  are,  un- 
fortunately, quite  at  sea  on  this,  and 
therefore  the  following  considerations 
are  necessary. 

As  to  the  Irish  police,  who  are  the 
most  numerous  in  amount,  and  the 
most  eflScient  in  quality  of  all  these 
auxiliary  troops  —  as  they  amount 
to  12,000  men,  and  are  not  only  tho- 
roughly brave  and  disciplined,  but 
perfectly  equipped— we  put  them  en- 
tirely aside  for  two  reasons.  Though 
admirably  drilled  and  equipped  ror 
the  service  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, they  never  have  been  drilled 
for  field  operations,  and  could  not  act 
with  regular  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Neither  the  ofl9cers  nor  men  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  duties,  nor  have 
been  trained  to  that  species  of  ser- 
vice. They  make  a  splendid  appear- 
ance at  a  review  or  inspection ;  but 
when  have  they  been  taught  to  exe- 
cute movements  in  large  bodies  In 
the  field  ?    They  are  the  elements  of 
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a  gallant  anny,  bat  not  one  as  yet.  In 
the  next  place,  snpposing  they  were 
all  as  tborongbly  disciplined  as  onr 
Foot  Guards  or  crack  regiments,  they 
coold  not  be  of  the  least  service  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  an  in* 
yasion,  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
they,  and  doable  their  number, 
would,  in  such  an  event,  be  required 
to  keep  Ireland  quiet.  We  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  preceding  calculations, 
the  whole  regulars,  above  21,000  ef- 
fective men,  wUhdraum  from  Ireland 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  centre  of 
the  empire ;— could  the  whole  police, 
or  any  part  of  them,  be  oho  brought 
over,  leaving  the  whole  of  Ireland 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ribandmcn 
and  Repealers  ?  The  thing  is  quite 
ridiculous,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  Irish  Catholicism ;  and 
therefore  nothing  more  need  be  said 
on  that  head. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  descent  be- 
ing made  by  the  French  on  Great 
Britain,  not  only  would  all  the  regu- 
lar troops  now  in  Ireland,  or  nearly 
all,  but  the  whole  police,  be  required 
to  keep  down  rebellion.  Hear  the 
Nation,  of  June  4,  1852,  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  an  article  on  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph:—- 

^  It  would  be  a  fatal  message,  truly, 
for  Ireland/'  says  ihe- Nation,  **  if  we  in- 
terpreted the  first  despatch  of  this  new 
agent  of  intereonrse  (the  Electric  Tele- 
graph) as  a  decree  of  perpetual  subjec- 
tion to  onr  country.  Suppose  we  look 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Is  there  not 
a  scientific  ligature  binding  England  to 
France  !  And  will  any  man  pretend  that 
by  this  concealed  agency  war  between 
the  two  historic  enemies  is  rendered  im- 
possible for  erermore  f  Why,  England 
was  in  a  panic  of  fear  two  short  months 
ago  ;  and  eyen  now  she  speculates  and 
takes  precautions  against  the  designs  of 
the  successor  of  Napoleon.  She  trusts 
rather  to  her  legions  than  to  her  tele- 
graphs, and  enrols  a  militia  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  message  of  war,  which  would  be 
nttered  as  from  the  throats  of  cannon, 
not  ingeniously  symbolised  by  scientific 
mechanism.  There  are  two  termini  to  a 
telegraph;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
could  not  take  possession  of  that  on  our 
own  shores  if  this  country  were  in  arms, 
and  an  iuTading  army  in  England.  A  tele- 
graph will  threaten  as  well  as  compli- 
ment—will bear  tidings  of  war  as  well  as 
messages  of  peace.     And  if  a  war  in 


Europe  gate  Irdand  an  opportunity  to 
revenge  the  hourly  insults  and  tyrannies 
of  England — ^if  the  oouTulsion  which  the 
prognostications  of  English  statesmen 
teach  us  to  expect  bursts  upon  us — if,  as 
we  said  last  week,  we  be  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources,  and  hare  to  choose 
our  part  in  the  struggle — this  new  fetter 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  hour,  or  be 
the  agent  to  announce  to  England  that 
the  subject  she  has  scourged  for  centuries 
had  atiured  her  authority  and  defied  her 
wiU," 

And,  again,  touching  The  Times* 
recent  criticism  on  Toung  Ireland^s 
renewed  "ferocity,"  the  Nation  (June 
4)  again  explains  its  meaning  in  these 
terms : — 

**  In  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
with  public  opinion  in  a  trance,  and  the 
population  marching  to  the  hustings  in- 
stead of  the  arsenal,  it  would  be  utter 
insanity  to  threaten  England.  We  can- 
not giro  her  blow  for  blow  ;  but  we  can 
speculate  on  events  as  fireely  and  as  just- 
ly as  our  ancient  enemy.  The  Times,  And 
behind  the  clouds  which  portend  trouble 
and  danger  to  England,  shall  we  not  be 
permitted  to  proclaim  that  the  sun  still 
shines  in  whose  light  our  country  shall 
renew  her  liberty  and  strength  f  We  do 
proclaim  that  England' t  danger  is  Ire- 
land's opportunity.  And  we  welcome 
that  danger ;  and  trust  that,  tchen  it  eomes, 
Ireland  wUl  turn  it  to  her  advantage. 
The  fall  of  the  tyrant  is  the  emancipation 
of  the  slare." 

Then,  as  to  the  yeomanry  and  dock 
battalions,  the  same  observation  ap- 
plies. We  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  who  would  throw  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  these  men,  or 
feel  the  slightest  distrust  in  their 
courage,  or  even,  in  a  certain  degree, 
efficiency  in  the  field.  But  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
even,  of  the  military  art,  and  none 
more  than  the  most  estimable  and 
really  efficient  of  those  admirable 
corps,  knows  well  that  the  business 
of  a  soldier,  like  every  other  trade  or 
profession,  is  not  learned  either  in  a 
week  or  a  month ;  and  that  many  a 
corps  which  has  gone  through  per- 
manent duty  of  ten  days,  and  can 
pass  muster  on  an  inspection,  and 
make  a  good  figure  on  parade,  would 
be  sadly  thrown  out  if  required  to 
move,  in  double-quick  time,  under  a 
heavy  cannonade  or  biting  fire  of 
Minle  rifles,  and  would  rapidly  sink 
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or  melt  awaj  under  the  Ills  of  drip- 
ping biTOitacs,  night  marches,   and 
scant  J  rations.    Admirable  and  ser- 
viceable as  auxiliaries  to  regulars,  they 
conld  Dever  be  placed  in  line  with 
them,  or  relied  on  as  a  substantial 
addition  to  our  effective  force  in  the 
field.    Add  to  this  that  the  dockyard 
battalions  would  all,  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion,  be  required  to  defend 
their  own  works,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  forces  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  with  them  they  would  be 
few  enough.     And  as  to  the  yeo- 
manry, it  must  be  recollected  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  persons  in  rural  life  and  scattered 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  imme- 
diately collected  at  a  single  point  in 
the  south  of  England  to  oppose  a 
sudden    landing   and   rapid    march 
upon  London,  of  a  formidable  con- 
centrated French  army.    Many  days, 
probably  weeks,  must  elapse  before 
the   yeomanry  — how  active,  loyal, 
and  courageous  soever— could  by  pos- 
sibility assemble,  and  reach  the  south 
of  England,  from  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire,   Cheshire,    and    the   north, 
even  supposing  those  great  deposits 
of    mercantile    and    manufacturing 
wealth  could  with  safety  be  left  un- 
protected,   when    every   sabre   and 
bayonet  in  the   regular   army  was 
already  drawn  off  to  meet  the  in- 
vader near  the  metropolis.    And  in 
those  few  days  or  weeks,  the  greatest 
danger  would  be  incurred,  and  the 
empire  might  be  lost. 

Strong  as  the  preceding  statement 
is  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adding  to 
our  national  defences,  if  we  would 
save  the  empire  from  subjugation, 
and  ourselves  from  pillage,  confisca- 
tion, and  ruin,  it  becomes  incompar- 
ably stronger  when  the  state  of  our 
colonial  possessions  is  considered. 
AU  of  them^  even  more  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  tare  on  the  peace 
eitabluhment.  If  a  war  broke  out, 
and  the  centre  of  the  empire  was 
threatened,  every  one  of  them,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  furnish  any  snc- 
coar  to  the  endangered  metropolis, 
would  be  urgent  in  their  demands  for 
reinforcements  to  defend  themselves. 
We  speak  not  only  of  pacific  colonies, 
aa  to  which,  whatever  onr  own  opi- 
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nion  may  be,  we  are  well  aware  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  views  among' 
many  able  and  patriotic  men.  We 
speak  of  the  great  miUtary  poets  we 
hold  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
without  the  possession  of  which  all 
attempts  to  maintain  our  maritime 
superiority,  or  prevent  ourselves  fron^ 
being  blockaded  in  oor  own  harbours, 
and  our  independence  and  industry, 
even  at  home,  utteriy  destroyed. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Corfu,  the  Bahama. 
Isles,  tbo  Cape,  Martinique,  Aden, 
Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  and  a  vast  many 
others,  are  not  so  much  colonies,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as 
maritime  fortteeees^  without  pos- 
session of  which  our  fleets  would  be 
unable  to  circumnavigate  the  giobe^ 
onr  means  of  sending  out  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  India  would 
be  cut  off;  and  that  magnificent  pos- 
session would  soon  be  lost,  and  with 
it  all  our  other  colonial  possessions 
in  the  world.  If  we  lose  them,  how 
is  our  revenue  to  be  maintained,  or 
our  industry  nourished  ? — for,  rely  upon 
it,  every  one  of  them  would,  as  soon 
as  emancipated,  imitate  the  example 
of  the  French,  Prussians,  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  lay  an  import  doty  of  90 
per  cent  on  our  manufactures.  What 
would  then  come  of  our  export  trade 
to  our  colonies,  now  amounting  to 
£19,000,000  annually?  And  yet  how 
are  they  to  be  preserved  against 
the  wide-spread  internal  discontent 
which  proTails  in  our  colonial  esta- 
blishments, or  the  open  hostility  of 
the  foreign  powers,  who  would  has- 
ten to  secure  each  a  fragment  of  so 
mighty  a  dominion,  if  we  have  not 
the  means  from  home  of  augmenting 
their  present  miserably  insufilcient 
garrisons  ? 

If  a  disaster  of  a  fatal  description 
does  befall  the  empire,  no  one  can  say 
that  it  has  come  upon  us  when  not 
doly  warned  both  by  words  and  deeds 
of  onr  dangers.  Our  greatest  com- 
manders by  sea  and  land,  and  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, concur  in  recommending  it.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hardinge, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Lord  Paimerston,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Derby,  differing  as  far  as  the 
Poles  are  asunder  on  so  many  other 
subjects,  are  tmoiufiioic*  on  this.    But 
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great  mnd  desenrtng*  of  l^e  utmost 
respect  and  consideratioii  as  tbe  opi- 
nions of  these  very  eminent  men  are, 
there  are  considerations  still  more 
vital  to  be  taken  into  view  in  esd- 
matiDg  the  weight  dae  to  their  opi- 
nioiia.   Facts — rbcent  ui«i>rniable 

yACTB — TStOiW   8FBAK  IN  A  YOICB   OF 

THUNDBR.  The  economical  policy, 
the  kdssez-aUer  system,  has  been 
tried  both  in  Asia  and  AfHca,  and 
what  has  been  the  result?  Why, 
that  we  have  been  on  the  very  verge 
oi  losing  our  dominions  in  both  in 
consequence.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tmck,  it  ifr  wen  known,  in  conformity 
aUke  with  the  instructions  and  uoi- 
form  pamfic  policy  of  the  Directors 
and  his  own  disposition,  adopted  the 
pacific  system  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent: he  reduced  Ae  Anglo-Indian 
army  firom  260,000  to  180,000  men ; 
and  both  he  and  his  successors 
carefully  abstained,  by  any  warlike 
preparations,  conceniration  of  troops 
OB  the  frontier,  or  accumulation  of 
magazines,  from  giving  umbrage  or 
grounds  for  jealousy  to  the  native 
powers.  What  ensued?  Why,  that 
which  every  man  acquainted  with 
history  predicted,  and  every  man  un- 
acquainted with  it  denied — that  we 
were  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin  in  consequence.  Our  disbanded 
sepias  enlisted  with  the  Sikhs,  and 
augmented  their  already  formidable 
force.  The  x)ower  which  had  the  re- 
sources of  a  population  of  80,000,000 
at  its  command,  was  all  but  over- 
powered by  one  which  had  only  the 
resources  of  6,000,000;  and  nothing 
hut  the  indomitable  firmness  and 
heroic  courage  of  Lord  Hardinge, 
Lord  Gongh,  and  their  devoted  fol- 
lowers, who  emulated  the  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  at  Thermopylas,  pre- 
vented the  Indian  empire  from  being 
lost,  from  the  previous  adoption  of 
tbe  pacific  system,  on  the  field  of 
Ferozeshah! 

Turn  to  Africa,  and  see  what  a 
lenon  the  practical  application  of  the 
pacific  system  has  taught  us  in  its 
southern  extremity.  Lord  Glenelg, 
it  is  well  known,  adopted  that  policy 
in  ita  full  extent :  he  thought  he 
would  conciliate  savages  by  retiring 
before  them.  He  trusted,  with  the 
simplicity  of  ignorance,  to  the  mis- 
sionarieB  causing  the  Caffre  to  change 
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his  nature.  The  whole  of  t^e  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1884:  we  thought 
that  gratitude  for  freedom  in  them 
would  compensate  the  alienation  of 
the  Boors  for  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  for  a  compensation  not  a 
fifth  part  of  its  value.  Trusting  to 
the  efiect  of  these  decisive  measures 
of  conciliation  and  concession,  and 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
peace  party,  we  withdrew  our  frontier, 
permitted  the  settlement  of  the  Cafires 
on  our  dominions,  disarmed  the  Boors, 
and  intrusted  the  defence  of  a  country 
as  large  sls  England,  and  a  frontier 
1000  miles  in  length,  to  less  than 
3000  British  soldierd.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  Why,  that  we  have 
been  dragged  into  a  long,  bloody, 
and  inglorious  war.  The  Caffres  have' 
proved  as  hostile  and  rapacious  m 
ever,  the  Boors  sullen  and  apathetic, 
the  Hottentots  rebellious  and  un- 
grateful. After  sixteen  months  of 
painful  and  most  harassing  hostility, 
the  war  is  still  unfinished;  several 
serious  discomfitures  have  been  sus- 
tained ;  tbe  enemy  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rocky  fastnesses  in  onr 
own  territory,  though  assailed  by 
ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  British  dominions ;  and  the  most 
powerful  empire,  so  far  as  wealth  and 
resources  go,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  openly  defied  and  insulted 
by  a  horde  of  naked  savages. 

Are  not  these  examples  pregnant 
with  instruction  and  propheticof  warn- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  considering  how 
much  more  exposed  to  danger  she  is 
than  either  our  Indian  empire  or  Afri- 
can possessions.  It  is  not  the  Sikhs, 
with  a  population  of  six  millions — it 
is  not  the  Cafi^res,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  that 
here  threaten  us :  an  enemy,  a  gigan- 
tic enemy,  a  foe  of  four  centuries* 
standing,  is  at  our  gates.  There  ia 
close  to  our  shores  a  nation  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  people,  th^  leading 
portion  of  whom,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  animated  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
of  England,  as  an  old  rival  and  formi- 
dable power,  however  kind  and  hospi- 
table they  may  be  to  us  as  individuals. 
The  two  conntries  have  in  every  part 
of  the  worid  interests,  commercial  and 
political,  which  are  constantly  clash- 
ing, and  the  conflict  of  which  may  at 
any  time  of  a  sudden  give  rise  to  dis- 
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cussiona  of  the  most  serious  and  em- 
barassing  nature.  Of  the  reality  of 
this  danger  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
three  times  during  the  last  twenty 
years — viz.,  once  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion and  the  affair  of  Acre ;  once  on 
the  Otaheite  question  and  Queen  Po- 
mare ;  and  once  on  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees and  Don  Pacifico's  claims — we 
were  on  the  very  verge  of  a  serious 
war  with  France,  and  on  the  last  oc- 
casion with  France  and  Russia  united. 
On  the  second  occasion.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  told  ns  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  France,  but 
Louis  Philippe*s  generals  had  offered, 
in  six  daysy  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  London,  and  a  squadron  and  the 
troops  were  ready  at  Cherbourg  for 
that  purpose.  There  can  be  no 
security  for  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation  holding  out  such 
prizes  to  the  victor,  but  in  such 
means  of  defence  at  home  as  enables 
it  to  set  an  enemy  at  defiance. 

The  military  stores  of  all  kinds  in 
France  are  immense,  and  not  only  all 
placed  in  citadels  of  approved  strength 
and  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
coup-de-main^  but  they  are  so  con- 
nected by  a  net-work  of  railways, 
constructed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
friendly  aid  of  English  capital,  as  to 
be  capable  of  immediate  transport  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  sea-coast  for  em- 
barkation. In  this  respect  England 
presents  a  painful  contrast  to  its  more 
far-seeing  and  sagacious  rival.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  military  stores 
are'placed  at  Woolwich,  a  position  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  embarkation,  and 
tolerably  defended  by  the  batteries  of 
Shecrness  and  Tilbury  on  the  sea  side, 
but  entirely  open  on  the  land,  and 
liable  to  instant  capture  by  a  corps  of 
20,000  men,  which  might  suddenly 
effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
and  assail  it  in  rear.  The  remainder, 
or  reserve  stores,  are  for  the  most 
part  at  Weedon,  a  position  farther  in 
the  interior,  and  on  that  account  less 
liable  to  attack,  and  admirably  chosen 
for  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  but,  like  Wool- 
wich, it  is  wholly  undefended  by  for- 
tifications, and  would  at  once  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  enemy  who  for  a 
week  together  obtained  the  command 
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of  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  This  glaring  piece  of  im- 
prudence and  fir^htful  defect  in  our 
national  defences  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  by  our  historians ;  and  all 
our  leaders,  both  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  are  well  aware  of  and  deq^fy 
lament  it.  But  such  is  the  apathy  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  weakness  of 
every  Government  since  the  masses 
were  let  into  the  direction  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  no  administration, 
has  yet  had  the  conrage  to  propose 
the  fortification  of  these  vital  national 
depots,  nor,  in  truth,  have  they  had 
the  means,  if  they  had  hazarded  the 
measure  of  carrying  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  vast  is  its 
importance,  however,  so  pressing  the 
necessity  of  instantly  adopting  some 
efficient  measure  on  the  subject,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
national  existence  is  dependent  on  Us 
success;  and  that  if  Lord  Derby's  ad- 
ministration fails  in  bringing  forward 
and  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mons to  some  measure  calculated  to 
sive  us  security,  in  this  respect,  our 
days  are  numbered,  and  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  has  already  pro- 
nounced our  doom. 

If  a  war  was  to  break  out  betwisen 
France  and  England,  as  it  has  so  often 
been  on  the  veiy  verge  of  doing  of 
late  years,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  the  former  country,  al- 
though upon  the  whole  inferior  as  a 
naval  power,  and  greatly  inferior 
m  the  long  run  in  nautical  resources 
and  experience,  might,  in  consequence 
of  her  superior  means  of  naval  pre- 
paration, for  a  short  time  obtain  the 
command  in  the  ChanneL  Napoleon, 
it  is  well  known,  had  matured  a  deep 
laid  plan  for  this  purpose,  which 
failed,  not  in  consequence  of  our  hav- 
ing any  naval  force  at  home  to  dis- 
pute it,  but  solely  because  Admiral 
Calder  accidentally  fell  in  with  and 
rudely  handled  the  combined  fieet  on 
its  return  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
Yilleneuve,  after  he  had  joined  the 
Ferrol  squadron,  instead  of  steering 
with  his  thirty- three  ships  of  the  line 
for  Brest,  where  Gantheaume  awaited 
him  with  twenty-one,  steered  to  Cadiz ^ 
in  August  1805,  where  he  was  ere 
long  blockaded,  and  at  length  totally 
defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
This  extraordinary  accident,  or  infa- 
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taation,  alone  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  fifty-four  ships  of  the  line  in 
the  Channel,  and  the  landing  within 
a  week  of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
130,000  men,  on  the  shores  of  Sussex. 
We  had  then  120,000  regular  troops, 
180,000  admirable  militia,  with  200 
guns  ready  for  the  field  in  the  British 
islands,  besides  800,000  volunteers. 
With  such  means  of  defence  the  final 
Issue  of  the  contest  at  that  time  could 
not  be  considered  as  doubtful,  with 
whatever  damage,  loss,  and  anxiety, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  been 
attended  in  the  mean  time.  But  what 
could  be  expected  if  the  French,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  for  de- 
coying our  fleets  away,  or  from  having 
their  naval  forces  better  in  hand  and 
more  ready,  effected  a  landing  with  a 
similar  force,  or  even  one  of  half  its 
amount,  at  this  time,  and  we,  without 
denuding  our  naval  depdts,  could  not 
muster  10,000  men  to  oppose  them,  and 
preserve  London  from  capture,  and 
Woolwich,  with  the  stores  of  an 
empire,  from  devastation  ? 

Everything  in  such  an  emergency 
would  depend,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  force  ultimtMteiy  and  in  a  prolonged 
contest  at  the  disposal  of  either  of  the 
contending  powers,  but  on  the  amount 
which  either  could  immediately  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack. 
Kow,  in  this  respect,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  French,  though  in- 
ferior upon  the  whole  in  naval  re- 
sources, would  at  first  be  greatly  and 
to  a  most  alarming  degree  our  superi- 
ors. It  is  the  maritime  conscription 
which  secures  to  them  this  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  till  we  have  some 
correspkmding  maritime  reserve  force, 
of  somewhat  equal  amount,  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  event  of  a  war  sud- 
denly breaking  out  with  France,  we 
never  can  be  considered  as  in  any  de- 
gree secure  from  invasion.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  54,000  men  on  the 
coast  of  France  enrolled  in  maritime 
corps,  trained  to  gunnery  and  naval 
war,  inured  to  the  sea,  and  capable 
of  being  assembled  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  orders  sent  down  from  Paris, 
at  their  different  rallying  points,  from 
Bayonne  to  Dunkirk.  What  force 
have  we,  ready  and  at  hand^  to  meet 
the  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
twice  as  many  war-steamers,  and 
seventy    ordinary    steamers    which 
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would  be  pressed  into  the  service  to 
transport  troops  from  France  into 
this  country?  Four  or  ty^  guard- 
ships  half- manned,  and  twice  or  thrice 
as  many  war-steamers,  that  could  be 
immediately  fitted  out!  How  could 
they  instantly  withstand  forces  three 
times  as  great,  which  France  at  the 
moment  could  array  against  us  ?  And 
if  they  got  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel by  this  sudden  start  for  one  week, 
what  would  avail  us  our  fifty  sail  of 
the  line  lying  unmanned  in  ordinary, 
our  noble  Mediterranean  squadron, 
our  280,000  sable  warriors  in  Hindo- 
Btan,  our  magnificent  colonial  settle- 
ments which  encircle  the  globe? 
150,000  admirably  disciplined  troopa^ 
would  be  landed  on  our  shores,  Lon* 
don  taken,  Woolwich  captured,  our 
credit  ruined,  the  Queen  and  Grovem- 
ment  fiying  into  Scotland,  and  the 
nation  in  unutterable  consterna- 
tion—in sackcloth  and  ashes  lament- 
ing its  former  sopineness,  and,  ilr 
would  almost  seem,  judicial  blind- 
ness. But  it  would  all  be  in  vain : 
the  thing  has  been  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone ;  our  empire  has  been  taken 
from  us,  and  given  to  another  people. 
If  30,000  or  40,000  French  only,, 
with  seventy  guns,  were  to  be  landed 
to-morrow  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  by  any  man  capable  of 
judging  on  the  subject,  that  they 
might  within  a  few  aays  reach  Lon- 
don, with  or  without  a  battle,  and  be- 
come masters  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, our  treasuries  and  arsenals. 
Our  generals,  how  determined  and  able 
soever,  our  soldiers,  however  resolute 
and  patriotic,  would  be  constramed  to^ 
abandon  the  capital,  as  Kntusoff  did 
Moscow,  to  preserve  the  nucleus  of 
an  army  wherewith  to  contend,  by  the 
aid  of  the  country,  with  the  enemy  Id 
the  interior.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Hardinge — the  victors  of 
Waterloo  and  Ferozeshah — the  men. 
whom  nothing  can  daunt,  would  be 
forced  to  do  this  to  save  the  empire 
from  subjugation.  The  victors  o£^ 
Cressy  and  Azincour,  those  of  Tala- 
vera  and  Yitoria  if  still  alive,  would  be 
constrained,  weeping  and  gnashing 
their  teeth,  to  obey  the  terrible  orders. 
Inferiority  of  force,  produced  by  for- 
mer blindness  and  the  sway  of  pacific : 
ideas,   would  compel  the    grievous; 
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alternative.  And  let  any  man,  and 
most  of  all  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  figare  to  themselves  the 
state  of  the  conn  try,  with  London 
taken,  the  Thames  blockaded,  Ports- 
month  besieged,  Woolwich  plundered, 
the  Bank  pillaged,  the  Qoeen  and 
Government  taken  to  flight,  and  a 
war  contribution  of  £20,000,000  laid 
and  levied  by  the  threat  of  military 
execution  on  the  metropolis  I 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this 
emergency,  exposed  to  this  frightful 
danger,  and  with  these  slender  and 
wholly  inadequate  means  to  ward  it 
off?  France  has  troops  enough  on 
her  seaboard,  or  within  twelve  hours* 
transport  of  it,  to  embark  100,000  men. 
She  has  steam  vessels  in  plenty  to  bring 
them  over  :  one  single  night  would 
suffice  for  the  passage — a  day  for  dis- 
embarkation. At  Boulogne,  in  1805, 
Marshal  Ney  repeatedly  embarked 
his  corps  of  25,000  men,  with  all  their 
horses  and  artillery,  in  ten  minutes  and 
a-hcUf*  Our  navy,  on  its  present 
reduced  Peace  Establishment,  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  prevent  the 
enemy  eluding  their  vigilance,  or 
to  resist  them,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  (and  there  is  no  second  in- 
stance here,)  with  success  if  their 
approach  is  descried.  The  risk  of 
the  most  dreadful  loss  and  suffering, 
in  such  an  event,  is  certain :  ultimate 
ruin  to  the  empire,  in  the  most 
favourable  view  for  us,  by  no  means 
improbable.      What   then  is  to  be 

ful,  and  menacing,  not  only  incalcul- 
able loss,  if  not  total  destruction,  to 
the  British  empire,  but  irreparable 
injury  to  the  interests  of  humanity  in 
every  part  of  the  globe? 

No  man  of  sense,  or  even  in  his 
senses,  can  make  bnt  one  reply: 
large  addition   to  onr 
capable  of  being:  1- 
into  action,  both 
the  one  thing  neetuui^ 
all  our 
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fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  thirty  war- 
steamers,  perfectly  manned,  sailing  in 
the  Channel,  and  an  army  of  60,000 
regular  troops,  and  140,000  regular  mi- 
litia, ready  in  the  south  of  England  to 
march  to  any  point  which  might  be 
seriously  menaced,  this  would  be  by 
far  the  most  effectual  way  of  provid- 
ing for  onr  safety.  And  if  Mr  Cobden 
and  the  Peace  Congress  can  persuade 
their  friends  in  Parliament  to  adopt 
these  realty  efficient  means  to  prevent 
the  fiames  of  war  breaking  out^  we 
have  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lord  Hardinge,  will  be  too  happy  to 
adopt  their  plans,  and  abandon  their 
own  designs  now  and  for  «ver.  But  if 
this  is  impossible,  and  if  it  is  notorious 
that  a  majority  in  Parliament  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  by  any  consideration, 
however  urgent,  or  any  danger,  how- 
ever pressing,  to  vote  an  addition  of 
more  than  £400,000,  or  £500,000  for 
additions  to  onr  national  defences — 
and  since,  despite  all  onr  boasted 
riches  derived  from  Free  Trade,  we 
are  constantly  told  that  more  cannot 
be  afforded  by  28,000,000  of  British 
subjects,  though  during  the  war 
18,000,000  provided  funds  for  the 
army  and  navy  to  three  times  the 
amount  now  annually  voted—- the 
only  question  that  remains  is,  What 
is  next  best  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  answer  to  this  all-important 
question,  that  the  next  best  is  the 
Militia  Bill  which  Government,  on 
lir.  i  :■  ]  :^'  ..r  :'  !■  iV.'.!'  '  :'  "V-ilingtou 
and  Lord  Hardinge,  have  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  that,  unless  the  consti- 
tuencies return  such  a  Parliament  as 
will  enable  them  to  carry  that  mca- 
811]  M  operation,  our  days  as  a 

pi  umbered,  and  our  empire 

1    to   the   Medes    and 

by  persons  unac- 

IJtary  matteva,  (but 
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asse  to  crush  an 
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1  of  the  needless- 
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aad  crasliiBf  the  inTader  if  onpreparecL 
Thejf  would  riie  yp  nmdmoU  cf  them 
run  away.  They  would  do  so,  thoogh 
possessing  each  indiyidaally  the 
moorage  of  WeUington  or  Hardinge, 
•tmplf  from  being  nnaoqoainted  with 
fighting,  and  destitute  of  the  confideoee 
which  conscious  skill  and  training  in 
that  art  can  alone  confer.  A  few  of 
the  brarest  would  stand  and  be  shot 
or  cut  down— the  immense  majority 
would  seek  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  The  first  round  of  cannister, 
the  first  biting  fire  of  Tiraillenrs,  the 
firat  thundering  charge  of  horse,  would 
tend  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gaUaot  men,  to  the  right  about  It 
k  no  imputation  on  the  courage  of 
our  countrymen  to  say  they  would, 
white  unMUed,  do  this :  all  mankind 
in  similar  circumstances  would  do  the 
same.  The  Romans  of  the  Tenth 
Legion,  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon, 
wh^  undisciplined,  would  have  acted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Self-con- 
fidence is  the  foundation  of  resolution 
in  every  crisis,  civil  or  military,  and 
it  eaa  only  be  acquired  by  conscious 
Am  and  prowess.  Look  how  a  mob 
of  men,  especuUfy  Englishmm,  indi- 
Tidnally  brave,  stand  the  onset  of  a 
lundfiu  of  disciplined  soldiers. 

Sharpshooters  or  riflemen  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  Mini^  rifle,  and 
practised  in  firing  at  the  target,  would 
be  much  more  efficient  than  any  levde 
«i  Motie,  and,  as  auxHiaries  of  regular 
troops,  might  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice; but  it  requires  no  serious  argn- 
Bent  to  show  that  it  is  as  auxiliaries 
only  they  could  be  trusted  to;  they 
never  could  be  trusted  to  stand  the 
ehock  of  regular  troops  in  the  field. 
In  truth,  although,  if  accumulated  in 
sufficient  numbc^  they  would,  in  a 
protracted  campaign,  prove  a  great 
impediment  to  the  movements  of  an 
invading  army,  and  might  inflict  a 
eotttiderable  loss  upon  him  in  desul- 
tery  skirmishes ;  yet  to  withstand  a 
midden  forced  march  from  the  coQit  to 
London^  which  is  the  thing  to  be 
dreaded,  they  would  be  of  little  real 
service.  Suppose  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  could  be  assembled  by 
teat  of  drum  in  the  metropolis  and 
counties  immediately  adjoining,  to 
aid  in  repelling  the  invader,  they 
would  be  immediately  encountered 
bgr  an  eqnal  number  of  the  French 


Tinulleurs  or  Chatseurs  de  Vin- 
cennea^  as  individually  brave,  armed 
with  as  good  rifles,  at  least  as  good 
marksmen,  and  far  more  experienced 
in  their  military  duties.  Supposing 
that  our  rifle  clubs  neutralised,  by 
their  fire,  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
French  light  troops — and  that  is 
surely  the  most  favourable  view  to 
take  of  the  case—what  would  remain 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  main  army 
of  80,000  men  and  120  guns,  which 
would  advance  under  cover  of  the 
cloud  of  sharpshooters  who  preceded 
its  columns?  Nothing  could  do  so 
but  r^g^ar  troops,  nearly  as  numer- 
ous and  as  well  disciplined  as 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  militia 
whom  the  bill  of  Lord  Derby  proposes 
to  embody  would  be  venr  different 
from  regular  soldiers,  and  could  by 
BO  means  be  relied  on  to  move  under 
fire,  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy  in 
the  field.  But  the  great  advantage 
with  which  their  organisation  would  be 
attended,  would  be  that  they  might, 
like  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  be  in- 
trusted with  the  garrison  dtdy  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  regulars,  and  thus 
liberate  the  troops  of  the  line  now 
absorbed  in  that  service.  Three  good 
artillerymen,  with  five  militia  moder- 
ately instructed  in  their  duties,  could 
work  each  gun.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  would  be  liberated  from  the 
fortresses  by  the  marching  an  equal 
number  of  militia  into  them.     Fob 

THE  COST  OF  FIVS  THOUSAND  RE- 
GULAR SOLDIERS  WE  WOULD  ADD 
THIRTY  THOUSAND    TO    OUR    BFFEO- 

TiVB  FORCE.  This  is  au  immense, 
in  fact  an  incalculable,  advantage. 
It  would  raise  the  force  available  to 
cover  London  at  once  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  men; — a  small 
force  indeed  to  be  turned  out  by  so 
great  an  empire  to  defend  its  exist- 
ence, its  glory,  its  wealth,  its  posses- 
sions, but  still  as  much  as  in  the 
present  supine  and  infatuated  state 
of  the  public  mind  it  is  possible  to 
get  Parliament  to  agree  to.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  no  other  way  than  this 
bill  proposes  woidd  it  be  possible,  at 
so  little  a  cost,  to  produce  so  great 
an  addition  to  our  effective  force. 

There  is  no  soldier  will  doubt  that 
he  would  rather,  w  the  fidd^  have 
fifty  thousand  men  who  had  been 
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drilled  for  ninety  days,  than  eighty 
thousand  who  had  been  drilled  for 
fifty;  but  that  does  not  solve  the 
qnestion.    The  point  is  not  which  is 
most  serviceable  in  the  field  and  for 
the  dnties  of  a  campaign,  but,  which 
is  most  likely  to  render  the  whole 
regular  force  in  the  country  available 
against  the  enemy.    The  larger  num- 
ber is  indispensable  for  this.    Eighty 
thousand  men  would  be  little  enough 
to  garrison  the  fortresses,  keep  quiet 
the  manufacturing  towns,  guard  the 
railway  posts,  keep  up  the  communi- 
cations, and  restrain  rebellion  in  Ire* 
land.    If,  by  discharging  those  vari- 
ous  most  important  duties,  they  could 
enable  nearly  the  whole  of  our  regular 
force  to  be  advanced  to  the  front  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  country  might  be 
saved,  even  if  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand invaders  were  landed  on  our 
shores.    But  as,  at  least,  the  whole  of 
the  eighty  thousand  would  be  required 
in  such  an  event,  for  the  duties  of  the 
fortresses  or  interior,  any  lesser  force, 
thoagh  better  disciplhned,  would  com- 
pel the  dedaction  of  a  large  part  of 
the  regular  army,  and  therefore  more 
than  neutralise  all  the  service  it  could 
render.    Every  military  man,  every 
man  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
military  affairs,  knows  that  if  forty 
thousand   regular  troops  are  to  be 
assembled  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  in  defence  of  a  country,  at  least 
doable  that  number  must  be  stationed 
in  garrisons  or  left  behind  to  guard 
deists,  protect  convoys,  and  keep  up 
communications.    Napoleon  invaded 
Russia  with  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  but  he  never  had  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  in 
any  one  field ;  and  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  effective  men 
who  composed  the  military  force  of 
Louis  XIY.,  he  never  was  able  to 
draw  together  above  eighty  thousand 
in  the  field  to  make  head  against  the 
armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
who,  on  their  side,  were  equally  weak- 
ened by  the  necessary  giurisoniuff  of 
fortresses  and  detachments  to  theur 
rear. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  quot- 
ing tiie  following  admirable  and  just 
observations  from  a  most  able  and 
experienoed  military  officer,  whose 
father  taught  British  seamen  the 
breaking  of  the   line   in  Rodney's 


battle  in  1784,  and  who  himself  has 
done  so  much  to  instruct  his  country 
and  all  Europe  in  gunnery. 

*'  What  has  been  said  above,"  says  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  ^*  relates  only  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  ;  to  which  alone,  and  irre- 
spective of  the  internal  defence  and  secn- 
rity  of  the  empire,  the  present  work  has 
been  confined.  The  aathor  is,  however, 
fully  aware  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
rely  solely  on  either  the  naval  or  the 
military  resources  of  the  country  for  the 
preservation  of  her  independence,  in  the 
event  of  her  being  threatened  with  foreign 
invasion,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by 
means  of  both  that  we  can,  in  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  maintain 
our  poeition  as  a  first-rate  European  power. 
**  It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  work 
relating  essentially  to  gunnery,  to  enter 
at  large  on  the  consideration  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  military  force  of  the  nation, 
and  the  want  of  fortified  positions,  by 
which  the  progress  of  an  invading  army 
might  be  arrested,  or  even  retarded. 
This  may  be  a  matter  for  future  discussion. 
But  the  author  is  induced  to  touch  inci- 
dentally upon  this  important  subject  by 
the  perusal  of  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
which  has  just  appeared,  entitled  '  De 
U  Defense  Nationale  en  Angleterre,' 
by  Baron  Maurice  (Paris,  1851  ;)  in  which 
that  writer  (an  officer  of  Engineers  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,)  after 
making  an  enumeration  of  the  naral  and 
military  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and 
comparing  the  artillery  of  this  country 
with  that  of  France  (pp.  58-60,)  esti- 
mates briefly  the  chances  of  success  for 
France  in  an  invasion  of  England,  (p.  68, 
Ac,)  and  gives  a  project  for  putting  the 
invasion  in  execution  ; — disclaiming  at 
the  same  time  any  intention  of  predicting 
a  fatal  issue  for  this  country,  for  which 
he  professes  the  highest  esteem. 

''Describing  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  defence  of  a  country  depends, 
M.  Maurice  states,  (page  115,  &c.,)  that 
if  the  country  attacked  be  like  France  or 
England,  one  whose  existence  depends  on 
the  security  of  its  capital,  it  is  important 
that  this  metropolis  should  be  protected 
at  least  fh>m  a  eomp-de-wtain  after  the 
loss  of  a  battle  ;  and  he  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing obsenrations  by  Napoleon  in  voL  ix. 
of  his  •  Memoirs  :'— *  If,  in  1805,  Vienna 
had  been  fortified,  the  battle  of  Ulm  would 
not  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  war  ; 
the  corps  commanded  by  Kutusoff  would, 
at  Vienna,  hare  waited  for  the  other  corps 
of  the  Russian  army,  which  were  then  at 
Olmutx,  and  for  the  army  of  Prince 
Charles,  which  was  adTandug  out  of  Italy. 
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It  Berlin  had  been  fortified  in  1806,  the 
army,  which  was  defeated  at  Jena,  would 
haye  rallied  there,  and  the  Rossian  army 
wonld  haTe  joined  it.  If,  in  1 808,  Madrid 
had  been  a  fortified  place,  the  French 
army,  after  the  Tictories  of  Espinosa, 
Tndela,  Borgos,  and  Sommosierra,  would 
not  hare  marched  upon  that  capital, 
leaTing  in  its  rear  Salamanca  and  Valla- 
dolid,  the  English  army  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  the  Spanish  army  of  Romana  : 
and  these  Anglo-Spanish  armies  might, 
under  the  fort^cations  of  Madrid,  hare 
united  themselres  to  the  armies  of  Aragon 
and  Valencia;' — and  the  author  might 
haTe  added  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
lisbon  as  well  as  Madrid,  and  what, 
consequently,  the  issue  of  that  righteous 
and  retribatlTe  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  Great  Britain  undertook  for  the 
independence  of  the  nations  in  that  part . 
of  the  world,  had  not  the  Great  Duke 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  lines  6f 
Torres  Vedras.  *  Lastly,  if  Paris,  in  1814 
and  1815,  had  been  fortified,  so  as  to 
bare  been  capable  of  holding  out  but  one 
week,  what  an  influence  would  it  not  hare 
had  on  the  destiny  of  Europe  !'  And  what 
Is  now  the  state  of  the  French  metropolis 
in  that  respect  f 

"In  conclusion,  M.  Maurice  tells  the 
world  that  England  has  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  her  good  fortune,  and  in  the 
maritime  supremacywhich  along  struggle 
has  giren  her  ;  but  that  it  would  be  wise 
an  her  to  consider  that  she  is  not  inrul- 
nerable.  Steam-narigation,  railroads, 
and  the  electrical  telegraph,  he  continues, 
hare  powerfully  increased  her  defensiTO 
resources ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
increase  the  means  of  attacking  her,  and 
prepare  the  way  that  leads  to  her  shores. 
England,  trusting  to  the  prospect  of  a 
long  peace,  has  enormously  extended  her 
commercial  enterprises;  but  thirty-five 
years  of  peace  haTe  passed,  and  if  a  ftor 
Mkomld  iuddenly  break  out,  it  the  pre- 
pared to  fuet  «l  /  Such,  he  adds,  is  the 
thought  which  has  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Great  BriUin."-(P.  188.) 

It  is  often  asked  in  Parliament,  how 
it  happens  that,  with  the  large  sums 
annually  voted  in  Parliament  for  the 
army,  we  have  S3  few  efficient  men 
to  produce;  and  bow  does  it  hap- 
pen that,  while  a  French  soldier  costs 
£38  per  annum,  an  English  one 
costs,  taking  eyerything  into  view, 
£82  ?  We  answer  in  one  word,  be- 
cause we  are  twice  as  ridi  as  theyy  and 
therefore  money  will  onfy  go  half  as 
far.     Long  ages  of  peace  and  pro- 
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sperity  —  the  last  interrupted  only 
within  these  few  years— have  inured 
the  English  to  so  much  comfort,  and 
such  good  livmg^  that  no  one  could  be 
got  to  enter  the  army  who  was  put 
on  the  Continental  pay  and  fare.  A 
Cossack  gets  8s.  6d.  a-year  of  pay, 
out  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  furnish 
himself  with  white- starched  neck- 
cloths. A  French  soldier*s  pay  is 
nnder  5d.  a-day,  and,  after  deducting 
what  is  stopped  off  for  rations,  &c., 
he  has  somewhat  about  jd.  a-day  to 
enjoy  himself  I  What  a  temptation 
to  such  brave  disciplined  starving 
men,  London  with  iu  £20,000,000  in 
the  bank  in  solid  gold !  When  Free 
Trade  has  made  us  as  poor  as  the 
French,  and  money,  in  consequence, 
goes  as  far,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  our 
armies  as  cheaply,  because  our  people 
will  be  reduced  like  them  to  the  low- 
est point  consistent  with  existence ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  for  a  similar  re- 
duction till  it  has  worked  that  melan- 
choly change  upon  our  people. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  danger.  In  stating  the  facts  we 
have  now  brought  forward  in  regard 
to  our  unprepared  state,  of  making  the 
French  acquainted  with  them.  They 
know  them  perfectly  already,  as  well 
as  any  of  our  officers  at  the  Horse 
Guards  or  Ordnance  Office.  There 
is  not  a  gun  mounted,  nor  a  battery 
traced  out,  nor  a  ditch  cleared,  nor  a 
glacis  levelled  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, or  Sbeerness,  that  information 
is  not  immediately  forwarded  to  Paris 
by  French  officers  or  agents  on  the 
spot.  The  only  people  who  are  igno- 
rant of,  or  rather,  though  aware,  in- 
sensible to  them,  are  Mr  Cobden  and 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians. 
They  are  so  infatuated  with  tbe  belief 
of  universal  peace  that  nothing  will 
open  their  eyes  till  London  is  taken, 
or  Plymouth  in  flames.  Our  real 
danger  is  not  in  Paris,  but  in  Man- 
chester ;  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our 
neighbours,  but  our  delusive  idea  of 
security,  which  is  our  real  danger. 
The  nation  has  within  itself  ample 
means  of  averting  all  danger,  if  it 
would  only  make  use  of  them ;  if  it  is 
ruined,  it  will  not  be  from  its  want 
of  strength,  but  from  its  want  of 
foresight. 

To  conclude,  let  the  people  of  Eng- 
land reflect,  and  reflect  deeply,  on 
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this  consideration.  If  Lord  Derby's 
Administration  is  driven  from  tlie 
helm  hy  the  results  of  the  next  elec- 
tion, this  country  may  see  what  awaits 
them.  A  more  vital  interest  than 
that  of  Free  Trade,  a  more  terrible 
fate  than  the  re-establishment  of  Ro- 
manism, is  inyolved  in  the  issne  of 
the  contest.  It  will  not  be  the 
Whigs  and  Lord  John  Enssell  who 
will  in  that  event  be  called  to  the 
helm.  The  family  cllqne  of  the  Rns- 
sells  and  the  Mintos  is  worn  ont. 
Their  journals  tells  us  what  must 
be  done.  The  new  administration 
must  be  framed  on  an  extended  basis, 
and  we  know  where  the  extension  is 
to  be  sought.  The  Chesham  Place 
meeting  has  prefigured  it  in  the 
clearest  colours.  It  is  Mr  Cobden, 
Mr  Bright,  and  the  Manchester 
school,  who  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  we  know  what  their 
principles  are — they  have  told  us 
themselves  repeatedly.  They  are  to 
sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  disband 
our  troops,  cut  off  twelve  millions  of 
taxes,  and  trust  in  Europe  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  French,  as  we 
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have  done  in  Asia  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Sikhs,  in  Africa  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Cafihts.  Un- 
deterred by  the  calamitous  result  of 
the  principles  of  the  Peace  Congress 
in  these  two  quarters  of  the  globoy 
and  which  the  resolution  of  our  chie& 
and  heroism  of  our  soldiers  alone  pre- 
vented from  iovolvkig  oir  Colosial 
Empire  in  ruin,  they  am  prepared 
to  pursue  the  same  system  in  Europe 
in  presence  of  Louis  Nax)oleon,  the 
recollection  of  Waterloo,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Like  all  fanatics,, 
whether  in  religion  of  politics,  they 
are  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  deaf 
to  all  arguments  drawn  from  facts, 
how  clear  and  convincing  soever.  Be 
it  so.  We  have  done  our  duty  ia 
unfolding  the  stake  at  issue  in  the 
next  election,  and  the  irreparable  ruim 
which  will  threaten,  and  probably 
overtake  the  nation,  if,  from  a  passioft 
for  Free  Trade,  it  loses  all  the  weal^ 
which  that  system  is  said  to  have 
created.  Let  it  take  its  decision ;  but 
it  cannot  say  it  has  done  so  unwarned 
or  uninstructed  as  to  the  dangers 
which  tlireaten  it. 
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KATIB    8TBWART. 
▲  TBSJM  BTOftT* 


^EHLadjABDe!  The  like  of  yon 
yammering  morniDg  aod  night  abont 
wee  Katie  at  the  milL  What*8  John 
Stewart?  Naething  bat  a  common 
man,  and  yon  the  £arl*8  dochter.  I 
wonder  76  dinna  think  shame.** 

•'  VHiisht,  NeUj,**  said  the  Uttle 
Ladjr  Anne. 

'^111  no  whisht.  Didna  Banbj 
Bodgw  speak  for  me  to  Lady  Betty 
hersel  to  make  me  baim*s*maid ;  and 
am  I  to  give  yon  your  sin  gate  now 
that  I*ve  gotten  the  place  ?  Ill  do 
BO  such  thing ;  and  ye  shanna  demean 
yosrsel  as  lang  as  I  can  help  it.  I've 
been  in  as  grand  honses  as  KelUe 
Castle.  Tve  had  wee  ladies  and 
wee  gentlemen  to  keep  before  now ; 
and  there's  plenty  0*  them,  no  that 
fur  off,  to  hand  ye  in  company: 
what  would  ye  do  wi^  Katie  Stew- 
art?** 

^*  I  dinna  like  them ;  and  eh,  Nelly, 
she's  bonnie !  **  answered  little  Anne 
Erskine. 

'^  She's  bcmnie !  Lady  Anne,  ye're 
enongh  to  gar  onybody  think  shame. 
What's  ony  lady's  business  wi'  folk 
being  bonnie?— no  to  say  that  it's  a' 
in  yoor  ain  een,  and  she's  just  like 
ither  folk." 

''Majbe,  NeUy.  She  has  rosy 
cheeks,  and  bonnie  blue  een,  like  you ; 
bot  I  like  to  look  at  her,"  said  Lady 
Anne. 

The  despoUc  Nelly  was  mollified. 
*'  It's  a*  wi'  guid  wholesome  diet,  and 
rising  in  the  morning.  Ye  ken  your- 
sel  how  r  have  to  fleedi  ye  wi'  cream 
before  jell  take  your  parritch ;  and 
cream's  no  guid  for  the  like  of  you. 
If  ye  were  brought  up  like  common 
folk's  bairns,  ye  would  have  as  rosy 
cheeks  as  Katie  Stewart." 

The  little  Lady  Anne  bent  down 
by  the  bumside,  to  look  at  her  own 
pale  face  in  the  clear  narrow  stream. 
^*  ril  never  be  like  Katie,"  said  Anne 
Erskine  with  a  sigh  ;  **  and  Janet's 
no  like  Isabell  Stewart :  we're  no  so 
bonnie  as  them.  Bring  Katie  up  to 
the  castle,  Nelly ;  there*s  John  Stew- 


art at  the  mitt  door — ask  him  to  let 
Katie  up." 

''  But  what  will  Lady  Betty  say  ?  " 
asked  the  nurse. 

^'  Betty  said  I  might  get  her  if  I 
liked.  She'll  no  be  angry.  See,  Nelly, 
John  Stewart's  standing  at  the  door." 

With  reluctance  the  nurse  obeyed ; 
and,  leaving  Lady  Anne  on  the  bum- 
side,  advan^  to  John  Stewart. 

The  mill  lay  at  the  opening  of  a 
little  uncultivated  primitive-looking 
valley,  through  which  the  bum  wound 
in  many  a  silvery  link,  between  banks 
of  bare  grass,  browned  here  and  there 
with  the  full  sunshine,  which  fell  over 
it  all  the  summer  through,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree.  There  was  little  of 
the  beautiful  in  this  view  of  Kellie 
Mill.  A  grey  thatched  house,  placed 
on  a  little  eminence,  down  the  side  of 
which  descended  the  garden— a  very 
unpretending  garden,  in  which  a  few 
bushes  of  southernwood,  and  one  or 
two  great  old  rose-trees,  were  the 
only  ornamental  features — ^was  the 
miller's  dwelling;  and  just  beyond 
was  the  mill  itself,  interposing  its 
droning  musical  wheel  and  little  rush 
of  water  between  the  two  buildings : 
while  farther  on,  the  bare  grassy 
slopes,  among  which  the  bum  lost 
itself,  shut  out  the  prospect— very 
raral,  very  still,  giving  yon  an  idea 
of  something  remote  and  isolated — 
^^  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot" — but  with  scarcely  any  beauty 
except  what  was  in  the  clear  skies 
over  it,  and  the  clear  ranning  water 
which  mirrored  the  skies. 

And  on  the  bumside  sits  the  little 
Lady  Anne  Erskine,  the  Earl  of  Kel- 
lie's  youngest  daughter.  She  says 
well  that  she  will  never  be  pretty ; 
but  you  like  the  quiet  little  face, 
though  its  features  are  small  and  in- 
significant, and  its  expression  does 
not  at  all  strike  you,  further  than  to 
kindness  for  the  gentle  owner,  as  she 
sits  under  the  hot  September  sun, 
with  her  feet  almost  touching  the 
water,  pulling  handfuls  of  grass,  and 
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looking  wistfallj  towards  the  mill. 
A  dress  of  some  fine  woollen  staff, 
shapeless  and  ungraceful,  distin- 
gnishes  her  rank  onlj  very  slightly  ; 
Ibr  the  time  is  1735,  when  fashions 
travel  slowly,  and  the  household  of 
Kellie  practises  economy.  Like  the 
scene  is  the  little  lady ;  without  much 
•of  even  the  natural  beauty  of  child- 
hood, but  with  a  clear,  soft,  uncloud- 
ed face,  contented  and  gentle,  think- 
ing of  everything  but  herself. 

Turn  round  the  paling  of  the  gar- 
den to  the  other  side  of  this  grey 
house,  and  the  scene  is  changed.  For 
the  background  you  have  a  thick 
dump  of  wood,  already  brilliant  in 
its  autumn  tints.  Immediately  strik- 
ing your  eye  is  a  gorgeous  horse- 
chestnut,  embosomed  among  greener 
foliage — a  bit  of  colour  for  an  artist 
to  study.  The  trees  grow  on  an  ab- 
rupt green  mound,  one  of  the  slopes 
of  the  little  glen — the  only  one  so 
i>ecomingly  sheltered;  and  from  its 
steep  elevation  a  little  silvery  stream 
of  water  falls  down,  with  a  continual 
tinkling,  to  the  small  pebbly  bed  be- 
low. Between  this  minstrel  and  the 
house  spreads  a  ^^  green  ^'  of  soft  thick 
^grass,  with  popples  gleaming  in  the 
long  fringes  of  its  margin,  and  blue- 
eyed  forget-me-nots  looking  up  from 
the  sod.  One  step  up  from  the  green, 
on  the  steep  ascent,  which  has  been 
cut  into  primitive  steps,  brings  you 
on  a  level  with  the  milldam,  and  its 
bordering  willows ;  and  beyond  shows 
you  a  wider  horizon,  bounded  by  the 
;green  swelling  summit  of  Kellie  Law, 
the  presiding  hill  of  the  district,  from 
which  a  range  of  low  hills  extends 
westward,  until  they  conclude  in  the 
steep  wooded  front  of  fialcarras  Craig, 
^striking  a  bold  perpendicular  line 
across  the  sky.  Rich  fields  and  scat- 
•tered  farm- bouses  lie  between  you 
and  the  hills,  and  some  of  the  fields 
are  populous  with  merry  companies 
of  **  shearers,"  whose  voices,  softened 
by  the  distance,  touch  the  ear  plea- 
santly now  and  then.  These  lands 
were  well  cultivated  and  productive 
even  at  that  time ;  and  on  this  side  of 
Kellie  Mill,  you  could  believe  you 
were  within  the  fertile  bounds  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fife. 

And  the  little  figures  on  the  green 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  young 
catcher  without.    Foremost,  seated 


in  the  deep  soft  grass,  which  presses 
round  her  on  every  side,  with  its  long, 
bending,  elastic  blades,  sits  a  child  of 
some  eight  years,  with  the  soft  cherub 
face  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  rural 
places,  delicately  tinted,  beautifully 
formed.  Bound  the  little  clear  fore- 
head clusters  hair  paler  than  gold, 
not  in  curls,  but  in  soft  circlets,  like 
rings.  Just  a  little  darker  as  yet  are 
the  long  eyelashes  and  finely  marked 
brows ;  and  the  ejt&  are  sunny  blue, 
running  over  with  light,  so  that  they 
dazzle  you.  It  is  considerably  brown- 
ed, the  little  face,  with  the  sun  of  this 
whole  summer,  and,  with  perhaps  just 
a  shade  too  much  of  rosy  colour,  has 
a  slightly  petulant,  wilful  expression  ; 
but  when  jou  look  at  Katie  Stewart, 
you  can  understand  the  admiration  of 
Lady  Anne. 

Only  a  little  taller  is  that  staid  sis- 
ter Isabell,  who  sits  knitting  a  great 
blue  woollen  stocking  by  Katie's  side. 
Isabell  is  twelve,  and  her  hair  has 
grown  a  little  darker,  and  she  herself 
looks  womanly,  as  she  sits  and  knits 
with  painful  industry,  counting  the 
loops  as  she  turns  the  heel,  and  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  calculate  how 
much  she  has  to  do  before  she  may 
escape  from  her  task.  The  stocking 
is  for  her  father :  he  has  an  immense 
heel,  Isabell  thinks  secretly,  as  she 
almost  wishes  that  some  such  process 
as  that  severe  one  adopted  by  the  sis- 
ters of  Cinderella,  could  be  put  in 
operation  with  honest  John  Stewart. 
But  yonder  he  stands,  good  man,  his 
ruddy  face  whitened  over,  and  his 
fourteen  stone  of  comfortable  sub- 
stance fully  needing  all  the  foundation 
it  has  to  stand  upon :  so  Isabell  re- 
turns to  her  knitting  with  such  energy 
that  the  sound  of  her  ^*  wires"  is 
audible  at  the  mill-door,  and  John 
Stewart,  turning  round,  looks  proudly 
at  his  bairns. 

Janet  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
the  house,  peeping  out ;  and  Janet  by 
no  means  looks  so  well  as  her  sisters. 
She  has  a  heavier^  darker  face,  a 
thick,  ungainly  figure,  and  looks  any- 
thing but  good-humoured.  They  are 
all  dressed  in  a  very  primitive  style, 
in  home-made  linen,  with  broad  bine 
and  white  stripes ;  and  their  firocks 
are  made  in  much  the  same  form  as 
the  modem  pinafore.  But  simple  as 
its  material  is,  Janet  has  the  skirt  of 
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her  dress  folded  up,  and  secured  round 
her  waist—"  kilted,"  as  she  calls  it — 
exhibiting  a  considerable  stretch  of 
bine  woollen  petticoat  below;  for 
Janet  has  been  employed  in  ^e  honse, 
bj  reason  of  her  superior  strength, 
assisting  her  mother  and  the  stont 
mald-serrant  within. 

Over  Katie's  red  lip  come  little 
gushes  of  song,  as  she  bends  over  the 
daisies  in  her  lap,  and  threads  them. 
The  child  does  not  know  that  she  is 
singing;  bnt  the  happj  little  voice 
runs  on  unconsciously,  with  quick 
breaks  and  interruptions  like  breath. 

"  Katie,  I  dinnaken  what  ye  think 
ye're  gann  to  be,"  said  the  womanly 
elder  sister.  "  Ye  never  do  a  turn ; 
and  it's  no  as  if  ye  got  onything  hard. 
Woman,  if  I  had  the  like  of  thae  bon- 
Die  thread  stockings  to  work  instead 
of  thir^  I  would  never  stop  till  they 
were  done  I " 

"  But  I'm  no  you,  Bell,"  said  Ka- 
tie, running  on  without  a  pause  into 
her  song. 

"  Threading  gowans  I — ^they're  of 
nae  use  in  this  world,"  continued  the 
mentor.    "  What  is't  for  ?  " 

"  Just  they're  bonnie,"  said  little 
Katie. 

"They're  bonnie  I"  Isabell  re- 
ceived  the  excuse  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  Lady  Anne's  attendant  had 
just  done. 

"  £h  Bell,  woman !— eh  Katie  1 " 
exclaimed  Janet,  descending  from 
the  garden  paliog  with  a  great  leap, 
"  there's  wee  Lfuly  Anne  sitting  on 
the  bumside,  and  there's  Nelly  sf^ak- 
ing  to  my  faither.  She's  wantiug 
something ;  for,  look  at  him,  how  he's 
pointing  here.  £h  Bell,  what  will't 
be?" 

"  Weel,  Nelly,  gang  in-by,  and  ask 
the  wife,"  said  the  miller ;  **  it's  no 
in  my  hands.  I  never  meddle  wi'  the 
bairns." 

"  The  bairns  I  she's  wanting  some 
ofus,"  cried  Janet. 

Isabell's  stocking  dropped  on  her 
knee,  and  they  watched  Nelly  into 
the  house ;  bnt  little  Katie  threaded 
her  gowans,  and  sang  her  song,  and 
was  happily  unconscious  of  it  all. 

By  and  by,  Mrs  Stewart  herself 
appeared  at  the  door.  She  was  a 
little  fair-haired  woman,  rather  stout 
now-a-days,  but  a  beauty  once ;  and 
with  the  pretty  short-gown,  held  in 


round  her  still  neat  waist  by  a  clean 
linen  apron,  and  her  animated  face, 
looked  yet  exceedingly  well,  and  vin- 
dicated completely  her  daim  to  be 
the  fountain-head  and  original  of  the 
beauty  of  her  children. 

Isabell  lifted  her  stocking,  as  her 
mother,  followed  by  Nelly,  came 
briskly  towards  the  green,  and  be^^an 
to  knit  with  nervous  fingers,  making 
clumsy  noises  with  her  wires.  Janet 
stared  at  the  approaching  figures 
stupidly  with  fixed  eyes ;  while  little 
Katie,  pausing  at  last,  suspended  her 
chain  of  gowans  over  her  round  sun- 
burnt arm,  and  lifted  her  sunny  eyes 
with  a  little  wonderment,  but  no  very 
great  concern. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  no  because  she's  of 
ony  use  at  hame,  that  I  should  scruple 
to  let  her  away,"  said  Mrs  Stewart, 
"for  she's  an  idle  monkey,  never 
doing  a  hand's  turn  from  morning  till 
night;  but  ye  see  she  never  hands 
hersel  in  right  order,  and  she  would 
just  be  a  fash  at  the  Castle." 

At  the  Castle  I  Intense  grows  the 
gaze  of  Janet,  and  there  is  a  glow  on 
the  face  of  the  staid  Isabell;  but 
little  Katie  again  unconsciously  sings, 
and  looks  up  with  her  sunny,  won- 
dering, unconcerned  eyes  into  her 
mother's  face. 

"Nae  fear;  if  she's  no  content. 
Lady  Betty  will  send  her  hame,"  said 
the  nurse ;  "  but  ye  see  Lady  Anne, 
she's  never  done  crying  for  little 
Katie  Stewart." 

There  is  a  slight  momentary  con- 
traction of  Isa^U's  forehead,  and 
then  the  flush  passes  from  her  face, 
and  the  wires  cease  to  strike  each 
other  spasmodically,  and  she,  too, 
looks  up  at  her  mother,  interested, 
but  no  longer  anxious.  She  is  not 
jealous  of  the  little  bright  sbter — 
only  Isabell  yearns  and  longs  for  the 
universal  love  which  Katie  does  by 
no  means  appreciate  yet,  and  cannot 
well  understand  how  it  is  that  Katie 
is  always  the  dearest — always  the 
dearest f  It  is  the  grandest  distinc- 
tion in  the  world,  the  other  little 
mind  muses  unconsciously,  and  Isa- 
bell submits  to  be  second  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Such  a  like  sicht  she  is,  trailing 
about  the  bumside  a'  the  hours  of  the 
day,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  survey- 
ing Katie's  soiled  frock  with  dismay. 
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''  Hont !  Mrs  Stewart,'*  said  the 
patroniBiog  nurse,  *^what  needs  je 
fash  about  it.  Naebodj  expects  to 
see  jov  little  ane  pnt  on  like  the 
bairns  that  come  aboat  the  Castle." 

Mrs  Stewart  drew  herself  np. 
*^  Thank  je  Car  yonr  goid  oinnion, 
Nelly;  but  Til  bae  naebody  make 
allowances  for  mj^  bairn.  Gang  in  to 
the  house  this  moment,  Katie,  and 
get  on  a  clean  firock.  It*s  Lady  Anne 
that*s  wanting  ye,  and  no  a  common 
body ;  and  yeVe  forbears  and  kin  of 
your  ain  as  guid  as  moat  f<rik.  Gang 
in  this  minute,  and  get  yoursel  sorted. 
Te*re  to  gang  to  the  Castle  with 
Lady  Anne." 

Reluctantly  Katie  rose.  ^  I'm  no 
wanting  to  gang  to  the  Castle  1  Fm 
no  hee£ng  about  Lady  Anne  I" 

''£h  Katie!"  exclaimed  Isabell 
under  her  breath,  looking  np  to  her 
wistfully;  but  the  little  capricious 
favourite  could  ah-eady  afford  to  think 


lightly  of  the  love  which  waited  on 
her  at  erery  turn. 

Mrs  Stewart  had  a  temper— a  rather 
decided  and  unequTOcal  one,  aa  the 
miller  well  knew.  ^  Ye*ll  do  what 
you're  bidden,  and  that  this  moment,*^ 
she  said,  with  a  slight  stamp  of  her 
foot.  "  Gang  in,  and  Merran  will 
sort  ye ;  and  see  ye  disobey  me  if  ye 
daur!" 

Isab^  rose  and  led  the  little  pout- 
ing Katie  away,  with  a  secret  sigh* 
No  one  sought  or  cared  for  hw,  as 
they  did  for  this  little  petulant  spoiled 
child;  and  Isabell,  too,  was  pretty, 
and  kind,  and  gentle,  and  had  a  sort 
of  sad  involuntary  consciousness  of 
thoee  advantages  which  still  failed  to 
place  her  on  the  same  platform  with 
the  favourite.  Dull  Janet,  who  was  not 
pretty,  envied  little  Katie;  but  Isabell 
did  not  envy  her.  She  only  sighed,, 
with  a  blank  feeling,  that  no  one  loved 
her,  as  every  one  loved  her  sister. 


CHAPTKB  u. 


^^Bnt  Lady  Betty  never  wears 
them,  and  what's  the  use  o'  a'  thae 
bonnie  things,"  asked  little  Katie, 
after  the  first  burst  of  admiration 
was  over,  and  she  stood  at  leisure 
contemplating  the  jewels  of  the  Ladies 
Erskine — not  a  very  brilliant  display, 
for  the  house  of  Kellie  was  anything 
but  rich. 

^*  If  we  had  had  a  king  and  queen 
o'  our  ain,  and  no  thae  panghty  Ger- 
mans— or  even  if  it  werena  for  that 
weary  Union,  taking  away  our  name 
from  ns — ue  that  never  were  con- 
quered yet,  and  wadna  be  if  the  haill 
world  joined  to  do  it— Lady  Betty 
wad  wear  the  braw  family  diamonds 
m  the  queen's  presence-cba'mer,"  said 
Bauby  Rodger,  Lady  Betty's  maid ; 
''but  wha'a  gaun  to  travel  a  lang 
sea- voyage  for  the  sake  of  a  firemd 
queen  and  a  firemd  court?  And  ye 
wadna  hae  ladies  gaun  glittering 
about  the  house  wP  a'  thae  shining 
things  on  iikadays,  and  naebody  to 
see  them.  Na,  na.  Ye're  but  a  wee 
bairn,  Katie  Stewart;  yedinna  ken." 

"■  But  I  think  they're  awfu'  grand, 
Banby,  and  I  like  that  mnckle  ane 
the  best.  Do  ye  think  the  queen  has 
as  grand  things  as  thae?" 


•*  Weel,  ni  no  say  for  this  new 
queen,"  said  the  candid  Bauby. 
*^  Sbe*s  only  come  of  a  wee  German 
family,  wi'  lands  no  sae  muckle,  and 
naebody  would  daur  to  say  half  as 
rich  and  fruitful,  as  thir  Kellie  lands 
in  Fife ;  but  for  our  ain  auld  queens — 
didna  they  gang  covered  owre  frae 
head  to  fit  with  pearls  and  rubies,  and 
embroideries  of  gold,  and  diamonds  in 
their  croon  as  big  as  my  twa  nieves." 

And  Bauby  placed  these  same 
clenched  ^*  nieves,"  articles  of  the 
most  formidable  size,  close  together, 
and  held  them  np  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  little  Katie ;  for  Bauby  was 
an  enthusiast,  and  would  utterly  have 
scorned  the  Koh-i-noor. 

"  Bauby,"  inquired  the  little  visi- 
tor, ''  am  I  to  stay  at  the  Castle?" 

"  Ye're  up  the  brae,  my  woman," 
was  the  indirect  response.  *^  Nae 
doubt  your  faither's  a  very  decent 
man,  and  ye're  no  an  ill  bairn  your- 
sel, and  come  of  creditable  folk ;  but 
there's  mony  a  wee  Miss  atween  this 
and  the  sea  would  be  biythe  to  come 
to  Kellie,  to  be  bred  up  with  Lady 
Anne:  and  it's  to  be  naebody  but 
you,  Katie  Stewart  My  certy,  ye're 
a  favoured  bairn." 
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It  seemed  that  KaUe  wie  slightly 
i&dbied  to  dispute  this  proposition, 
for  she  twisted  op  the  hem  of  her 
little  blue  linen  apron,  and  held  dowa 
her  head  and  ponted^-lmt  she  made 
BO  articnlate  reply. 

** Where's  little  Katie?"  cried 
Lady  Amie,  entering  the  room  with 
a  haste  and  eagerness  which  ga?e 
some  colonr  to  her  small  pale  face. 
^  Katie,  your  mother's  b^  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  says  yoii*re  to 
May." 

Bat  Katie  still  ponted,  and  still 
made  a  roll  of  the  hem  of  her  apron. 

**  Ton*re  no  ill-pleased  to  stay  with 
me,  Katie?'*  whispovd  Lady  Anne, 
stealing  her  arm  roond  her  little 
playmate's  neck. 

"  Bit  111  never  see  my  mother," 
said  Katie,  gradually  bursting  into  a 
little  petulant  fit  of  tears — **  nor  Bell, 
nor  the  bum.  I  dinna  want  to  stay 
at  the  Castle.  I  want  to  gang 
hame." 

^O,  Katie,  will  ye  no  stay  with 
roe?"  cried  poor  little  Lady  Anne, 
tightaimg  her  grasp,  and  joining  in 
the  tears. 

But  Katie,  stoutly  rebellious,  strag- 
gled out  of  the  grasp  of  her  affec- 
tionate friend,  and  again  demanded 
to  go  home. 

**  Hame,  indeed  I  Mr  certy,  ye 
wad  get  plenty  of  hame  if  I  had  the 
guiding  of  ye,"  said  Bauby  Rodger. 
^Gang  hame!— just  let  her,  Lady 
Anne — to  work  stockings,  taid  learn 
the  Single  Carritch,  and  sleep  three 
in  a  b^.  She  was  to  have  gotten 
the  wee  closet  wi'  the  grand  wee  bed, 
and  red  curtains,  and  to  have  learned 
to  dance  and  play  the  spinnet,  and 
behave  hersel,  and  see  the  first  folk 
in  the  land.  But  let  her  gang  hame. 
/  wadna  stop  her.  She'll  never  be  a 
lady ;  shell  learn  to  milk  the  cow, 
and  gather  the  tatties,  and  marry  a 
weaver  out  of  Amcreoch  I" 

Katie  had  been  gradually  drying 
her  tears.  "  I'll  no  marry  a  weaver," 
exclaimed  the  child  indignantly,  with 
an  angry  flush  on  her  face.  **  I'll  no 
milk  cows  and  work  stockings.  I  will 
be  a  lady;  and  I  dinna  like  ye, 
Bauby  Rodger!" 

"  Weel,  my  woman,  I'm  no  heed* 
ing,"  said  Bauby  with  a  laagfa  ;  ^  but 
though  ye  dinna  like  me,  ye  canra 
hinder  me  doing  what  my  lady  bids. 


There's  oae  use  fechting  noo;  for 
your  face  maun  be  washed,  and  ye 
maun  gang  in  to  Lady  Betty's  draw- 
ing-room and  see  your  mother." 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
achievement,  this  washing  of  Katie's 
face ;  and  the  mild  Lady  Anne  looked 
on  in  awe  and  wonder  as  her  wilful 
playfellow  struggled  in  those  great 
hands  of  Bauby's,  to  which  she  was 
wont  to  resign  herself  as  into  the 
hands  of  a  giant  —  for  Bauby  was 
nearly  Bix  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
ably  thick  and  strong,  with  immense 
red  hands,  and  an  tarn  nearly  as 
thick  as  Katie's  waist.  At  last,  with 
this  great  arm  passed  round  Katie's 
neck,  securing  the  pretty  head  with 
unceremonious  tightness,  the  good- 
humoured  Glumdalca  overpowered 
her  struggling  charge,  and  the  feat 
was  accomplished. 

Glowing  from  the  fresh  dear  water, 
and  with  those  soft  rings  of  hair  a 
little  disordered  on  her  white  temples, 
this  little  face  of  Katie's  contrasted 
very  strangely  with  Lady  Anne's,  as 
they  went  together  through  the  great 
stately  gallery  to  Lady  Betty's  draw- 
ing-room. Lady  Anne  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  height,  and  promised  to  be 
tall ;  while  Katie's  little  figure,  plump 
and  round  as  it  already  was,  gave  no 
indication  of  ever  even  reaching  the 
middle  stature ; — but  the  small  dark 
head  of  the  Earl's  daughter,  with  its 
thoughtful  serious  expression,  looked 
only  like  the  shadow  beside  the  sun- 
shine, in  presence  of  the  infant  beauty 
whose  hand  she  held.  Neither  of 
them  were  tastefally  dressed  —  the 
science  was  unknown  then,  so  far  as 
regarded  children  ;  but  the  quaint 
little  old- woman  garments  pleased  na 
less  than  amused  you,  when  you  saw 
the  bright  child's  face  of  Katie,  while 
they  only  added  to  the  gravity  and 
paleness  of  the  quiet  Lady  Anne. 

This  long,  gaunt,  dreary  gallery — 
how  the  little  footsteps  echo  through 
itl  There  is  a  door  standing  ajar. 
Who  has  dared  to  open  the  door  of 
the  great  drawing-room  ? — but  as  it  is 
open,  quick^  little  Katie,  look  in. 

Only  once  before  has  Katie  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment. It  looks  very  cold  —  sadly 
dreary  and  deathlike,  especially  as 
you  know  that  that  little  black  speck 
just  appearing  at  the  comer  winidow 
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is  the  point  of  the  mournful  escat- 
cheon  pat  up  there,  uot  a  very  long 
time  ago,  when  Ladj  Kellie  died; 
and  somehow  the  room  looks,  with 
its  dismal  breathless  atmosphere,  as 
if  solemn  assemblies  took  place  in  it 
every  night.  Look  at  those  coaches, 
with  their  comers  inclined  towards 
each  other,  as  if  even  now  spectral 
visitants  bent  over  to  whisper  in 
each  other's  ears;  and  here,  beside 
this  great,  stiff,  high-backed  chair,  is 
a  little  low  one,  with  embroidered 
covers,  looking  as  if  some  fair  antique 
lady,  in  rustling  silk  and  lace,  had 
drawn  it  close  to  a  stately  matron's 
side,  and  was  talking  low  and  eai*- 
nestly,  craving  or  receiving  counsel. 
Here  some  one,  with  heavy  chair 
drawn  apart,  has  been  looking  at  that 
portrait.  Has  been  looking!  —  one 
feels  with  an  involuntary  thrill,  that, 
leaning  back  on  these  velvet  cushions, 
some  presence  to  whom  the  fair 
Erskine,  whose  pictured  face  he  con- 
templates upon  the  wall,  was  dear  in 
the  old  times,  may  be  looking  now, 
though  we  see  him  not ;  and  the  fair 
Ei-skine  perchance  leans  on  his  shoul- 
der too,  and  smiles  to  see  her  por- 
trait. Close  the  door  reverently, 
children,  and  leave  it  to  the  dead. 

In  now  through  this  matted  pas- 
sage to  a  room  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  with  windows  looking 
over  a  fair  green  country  to  the  far 
away  sea;  and  this  is  a  living  room, 
cheerful  to  see  after  the  awe  of  the 
great  drawing-room.  At  the  side  of 
the  great  hearth,  in  which  a  bright 
fire  is  burning.  Lady  Betty  sits  in  a 
large  arm-chair.  She  is  not  much 
above  twenty,  but  seems  to  think  it 
necessary  that  she  should  look  very 
grave  and  composed  in  her  capa- 
city of  head  of  the  house — feminine 
head  of  the  house,  for  Lord  Kellie 
still  lives  and  rules  his  household. 
Lady  Betty's  dress  is  of  dark  silk, 
not  the  newest,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  handkerchief  of  delicate  white  mus- 
lin, with  a  narrow  embroidered  bor- 
der. A  white  muslin  apron,  with 
corresponding  embroideries,  covers 
the  front  of  her  dress,  which  has  deep 
falling  ruffles  of  lace  at  the  elbows, 
and  a  stiff  stomacher  which  you 
acarcely  can  see  under  those  folds  of 
muslin.  Over  her  arms  are  drawn 
^^ng  black  silk  gloves  without  fingers, 


and  she  wears  a  ring  or  two  of  some 
value.  Her  head  is  like  a  tower 
with  its  waves  of  dark  hair  combed 
up  from  the  brow,  and  her  stature 
scarcely  needs  that  addition,  for  all 
the  Erskines  are  tall.  Little  Katie  is 
really  awed  now,  and  feels  that  there 
is  something  grand  in  sheltering  under 
the  shadow  of  Lady  Betty's  wing. 

Mrs  Stewart  stands  before  Lady 
Betty  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  her.  Not  because  Mrs 
Stewart  is  humble,  and  chooses  this 
attitude  as  the  most  suitable,  but  be- 
cause Mrs  Stewart  is  earnest,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  using  the  instru- 
ment of  gesture  a  good  deal,  has 
risen  to  make  it  more  forcible.  One 
of  her  bands  is  lifted  up,  and  she 
holds  out  the  other,  on  which  now 
and  then  she  taps  with  her  substan- 
tial fingers  to  emphasise  her  words. 

"  You  see,  my  lady,  we  have  nae 
occasion  to  be  indebted  to  onybody 
for  the  upbringing  of  our  bairns.  My 
man,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  a  de- 
cent man,  and  a  well-doing,  and,  if 
we're  spared,  we'll  have  something  to 
leave  to  them  that  come  after  us;  but 
I  dinna  dispute  the  advantage  of 
being  brought  up  at  the  Castle.  The 
Castle's  ae  thing,  the  mill's  anither; 
but  I  must  have  my  conditions,  or 
Katie  Stewart  must  come  hame." 

"  Well,  Mrs  Stewart,  let  me  hear 
your  conditions,"  said  Lady  Betty, 
graciously.  "I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  very  sensible ;  let  me  bear 
them." 

^*  She  mustna  be  learned  to  lightlie 
her  ain  friends — they're  a  creditable 
kindred,  no  to  be  thought  shame  of. 
She's  no  to  think  hersel  better  than 
Isabell  and  Janet,  her  ain  sisters. 
She's  to  come  to  the  mill  aye 
when  she  can  win,  to  keep  her  from 
pride  she  has  nae  right  to.  I'll  not 
suffer  the  natural  band  to  be  broken, 
my  lady;  though  she  w  to  be  brought 
up  with  Lady  Anne,  she's  still  just 
little  Katie  Stewart  of  Kellie  Mill. 
That's  my  most  special  condition." 

"  Very  right;  no  one  could  possibly 
object  to  it,"  said  Lady  Betty. 

^^And  she's  to  get  to  the  kirk. 
Your  ladyship's  maid  could  leave  her 
at  Amcreoch,  and  we'll  meet  her 
there  on  the  road  to  Cambee  kirk. 
Lady  Betty.  She's  at  no  hand  to 
gang  down  to  Pittenweem   to  the 
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English  chapel.  I  conldna  suffer 
that." 

*•  I  will  not  ask  yon,  Mrs  Stewart," 
said  Lady  Bettj,  gentlj. 

^^And  she's  to  get  nae  questions 
bnt  the  right  qaestion-book.  It's 
ea^  bending  the  minds  of  bairns, 
and  I  canna  have  her  tamed  to  the 
English  way,  my  lady.  I  conldna  do 
with  that;  bat,  granting  a'  thae  con- 
ditions, and  as  Tang  as  she's  happy 
and  keeps  in  her  health,  and  behaves 
bersel,  I've  nae  olnection  to  her 
staying  at  tlie  Castle." 

''£h,  Mrs  Stewart,  I'm  gladl" 
exclaimed  Lady  Anne. 

^*  Bat  ye  dinna  say  a  word  yonr- 
sel,  yoa  monkey,"  said  the  mother, 
drawing  Katie  forward.  "Are  yoa 
no  proad  of  being  asked  to  stay  wi' 
Lady  Anne  at  the  Castle?" 

Katie  made  a  long  panse  thoagh 
the  anxious  qnestioning  eyes  of  Anne 
were  npon  her,  and  her  mother's  im- 
perative fingers  were  beginning  to 
tighten  on  her  shoulder ;  for  Katie 
was  wilfal,  and  would  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  coerced.  At  last  her 
mingled  feelings  gained  utterance 
slowhr. 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  lady,"  said 
Katie,  stoutly  resisting  her  mother's 
endeavour  to  pull  her  a  step  forward ; 
"  but  I  like  Bell,  and  I  like  the  bum- 
side — and  you,  mother." 

Well  for  Katie  that  she  added  the 
last  clause — it  touched  her  mother's 
heart,  and  intcrmpted  the  anathema 
whidi  she  was  about  to  launch  at  the 
nnoffending  bum. 

•*  Bell  will  be  better  without  ye — 
ye  did  nothing  bnt  keep  her  idle;  and 
the  bumside  winna  rin  away  —  ye 
can  come  and  see  it  and  me,  Katie. 
We'll  miss  ye  at  hame,  for  a'  the 
little  mischief  ye  are." 

There  was  a  sHght  quaver  in  Mrs 
Stewart's  voice;  but  now  Lady  Betty 
rose,  with  that  magnificent  rastling 
sound  which  to   Katie   seemed   so 


grand  and  awful,  to  offer,  with  her 
own  hand,  a  very  little  glass  of 
wine. 

In  a  comer  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows, at  an  elaborately-carved  escri- 
toire, sat  another  young  lady,  so  very 
silent  that  it  was  some  time  before 
yoa  became  aware  of  her  presence. 
Materials  for  some  of  the  *'  fancy " 
works  of  the  time  lay  on  a  little  table 
beside  her,  but  at  present  Lady 
Janet  was  writing,  painfully  copying 
some  measured  paragraphs  out  of 
one  manuscript  -  book  into  another. 
Lady  Betty,  the  young  head  and 
ruler  of  the  house,  was  super-careful 
in  "  doing  her  duty  "  to  her  sisters ; 
so  Janet,  now  too  old  for  writing 
copies,  conscientiously  spent  an  hour 
every  day,  under  Lady  Betty's  own 
superintendence,  in  copying  medicinal 
recipes  to  improve  her  hand. 

One  end  of  the  room  was  filled 
with  a  great  book-case  of  carved 
oak.  On  the  other  side  stood  a  spin- 
net  with  fragile  legs  and  ornaments 
of  ivory.  The  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment was  carpeted,  bnt  round  the 
sides  you  still  saw  the  beautifully 
dear  waxed  floor,  in  which  the  light 
glimmered  and  unwary  walkers  slid. 
Great  window- seats,  with  heavy  soft 
cushions  covered  with  dark  velvet, 
lined  the  three  windows  at  the  other 
end,  and  an  elaborate  embroidered 
screen  stood  in  the  comer  beside 
Lady  Janet's  escritoire.  The  walls 
were  wainscoted,  polished  and  glim- 
mering like  the  floor,  and  some 
family  portraits  darkened  rather  than 
enlivened  the  sombre  colouring  of  the 
room.  But  still  it  was  a  very  grand 
room,  and  little  Katie  Stewart  trem- 
bled, even  when  bidden,  to  draw  that 
tremendous  lumbering  velvet  foot- 
stool, which  looked  like  a  family- 
coach,  to  the  fireside,  and  to  sit  down 
on  it,  with  her  pretty  head  almost 
touching  Lady  Betty's  knee. 


CHAPTBR  III. 


In  the  west  room,  which  opens  off 
this  long  dim  gallery,  Lady  Anne 
Erskine  sits  busied  with  some  em- 
broidery. This  apartment,  too,  is 
wainscoted,  and  has  a  slippery 
waxed  floor,  only  partially  carpeted, 


and  the  window  is  high  up  in  the 
wall,  and  gives  a  singular  prison -like 
aspect  to  the  room.  The  light  slants 
full  on  the  dark  head  of  Lady  Anne, 
as  she  bends  it  very  slightly  over  the 
embroidery  frame,  which  has  been 
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raiaed  bo  high  that  she  maj  haye  light 
enongh  to  work  witbont  mnch  8t4>op- 
ing.  Quite  in  shadow  lies  this  apace 
oDder  the  window;  bat,  near  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  snnshine, 
streaming  in  from  the  western  slij, 
makes  a  strong  dagnerreotype  of  the 
heavy  massive  frame  and  little  panes 
of  the  casement.  In  this  shady  place 
stands  SLatie  Stewart,  holding  a  book 
high  np  in  both  her  hands  to  reach 
the  light.  She  is  fourteen  now,  and 
as  tall  as  she  will  ever  be,  which  is 
not  saying  mnch;  bnt  those  bine 
annny  eyes,  earnestly  lifted  to  the 
elevated  book,  are  as  exuberant  in 
light  and  mirth  as  ever,  and  are,  in- 
deed, such  overflowing  dancing  eyes 
as  one  seldom  sees  in  any  other  than 
an  Irish  face.  Her  hair  has  grown  a 
little  longer,  and  is  no  more  permitted 
to  stray  aboat  her  white  brow  in 
golden  rings,  but  is  shed  behind  her 
ears,  and  pat  in  ignoble  thraldom. 
And,  with  all  its  infant  beanty  andi- 
minished,  the  face  has  not  lost  the 
petnlant  wilful  expression  of  its  ear- 
lier childhood  —  the  lips  pent  some- 
times still,  the  soft  forehead  con- 
tracts—but tall,  awkward,  good  Lady 
Anne  looks  down  from  her  high  seat 
upon  little  Katie,  and  watches  the 
pretty  changeful  features  with  the 
^uiok  observation  of  love. 

The  dress  of  both  is  considerably 
improved,  for  Katie  now  wears  a  fine 
woollen  stuff  called  crape,  and  Lady 
Anne*s  gown  is  silk.  With  a  point 
before  and  a  point  behind,  the  dresses 
fit  closely  round  the  waist,  and  the 
sleeves  are  short,  and  terminate  at  the 
elbow  with  a  cuff  of  fine  snow-white 
linen.  Lean  and  unhandsome  are  the 
arms  of  the  quick-growing  tall  Lady 
Anne  ;  but  Katie*s  are  as  round  and 
white  as  Anne's  are  angular,  and  look 
all  the  better  for  want  of  the  long  black 
lace  gloves  which  her  friend  wears. 

It  Is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  em- 
broidery this,  over  which  Lady  Anne 
bend?,  and  has  been  the  burden  and 
oppression  of  four  or  five  years  bygone, 
for  Lady  Betty,  who  has  had  her  full 
share  in  spoiling  Katie  Stewart, 
rigidly  "  does  her  duty"  to  her  own 
young  sister;  and  Anne  has  been 
forced  to  do  her  duty,  and  her  em- 
broidery too,  many  a  fair  hour,  while 
Katie  did  little  more  than  idle  by  her 
aide. 


Bat  BOW  hold  up  higher  still,  Uiat 
it  may  catch  the  receding,  fainter- 
shining  light,  this  precious  quarto, 
little  Katie.  Not  very  many  books 
are  to  be  had  in  Kdlie  Castte  which 
the  yonng  ladies  much  appreciate — 
all  the  dearar  is  this  GaUU  Skepherd; 
and  Lady  Anne's  embroidery  goes  on 
cheerfully  as  the  sweet  little  voice  at 
her  Side,  with  a  considerable  fra- 
grance of  Fife  in  its  accent,  reads 
alood  to  her  the  kindly  old-fashioned 
obsolete  book.  It  was  not  old- 
fashioned  then;  for  Isdj  Betty's 
own  portrait,  newly  painted,  repre- 
sents her  in  the  guise  of  a  shep- 
herdess, and  little  Katie  sings  songs 
about  crooks  and  reeds,  and  Amintaa 
and  Chloes  who  *^  tend  a  few  sheep," 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  time  sees 
poetry  only  in  Arcadia.  So  the  two 
girls  read  their  Allan  Bamsay,  and 
fancy  there  never  was  a  story  like 
the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

Now  it  darkens,  and  higher  and 
higher  little  Katie  holds  her  book ; 
but  that  dagoerreotype  on  the  floor 
of  the  fadght  window-panes,  and 
strong  marked  bars  of  their  frame, 
fades  and  grows  faint; — and  now 
Lady  Anne  not  unwillingly  draws 
her  needle  for  the  last  time  through 
the  canvass,  and  little  Katie  elevates 
herself  on  tiptoe,  and  contracts  her 
sunny  brows  with  earnest  gazing  on 
the  great  dim  page.  Softly  steps  the 
Lady  Anne  from  her  high  seat — 
softly,  lest  she  should  interrupt  the 
reader,  stirs  the  slumbering  £re,  till 
half-a-dozen  dancing  flames  leap  up 
and  fill  the  room  with  ruddy,  waver- 
ing light.  So  linger  no  longer  to 
catch  that  dubious  ray  from  the  win- 
dow, little  Katie,  but,  with  one  light 
bound,  throw  yourself  by  the  side  of 
this  bright  hearth,  and  slant  your 
great  Allan  Bamsay  in  the  close  em- 
brace of  your  soft  arms ;  while  the 
good  Lady  Anne  draws  a  low  chair 
to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap,  peace- 
fully listens,  and  looks  at  the  reader 
and  the  book. 

Ton  need  no  curtain  for  that  high 
window — and  now  the  strong  bars  of 
the  casement  mark  themselves  out 
against  the  clear  frosty  blue  of  the 
March  sky,  and  stars  begin  to  shine  in 
the  panes.  A  strange  aspect  the 
room  has  with  those  dark  glimmering 
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walls^  and  this  nncortaioed  window. 
Deep  gloomy  corners  shadow  it  all 
round,  into  which  the  fire  sends  fitful 
gleams,  invading  the  darkness ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  room,  between 
the  hearth  and  the  opposite  wall,  is 
raddj  and  bright  Lady  Anne,  with 
her  thin  long  arms  crossed  on  her 
knee,  sits  almost  motionless,  reclining 
on  her  high-backed  chair,  and  looking 
at  Katie;  while  Katie,  with  one 
hand  held  np  to  shield  her  flushed 
faoe,  embraces  Allan  Ramsay  closely 
with  the  other,  and  reads.  Neither 
Off  them,  were  they  not  absorbed  in 
this  wonderful  book,  would  like  to  sit 
in  the  dark  room  alone  with  those 
mysterioos  shadowy  comers,  and  that 
glimmering  door  slightly  swaying  to 
wad  fro  with  the  draught  fh>m  the 
windy  gallery.  But  they  are  not  here, 
these  two  girls ;  they  are  out  among 
the  somB>er  glens  and  fields,  beside 
the  fragrant  bumside  with  Peggie,  or 
on  the  hill  with  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 
Bnt  there  is  a  heavy  foot  in  the 
passage,  pacing  along  towards  the 
west  room,  and  immediately  the 
giimmering  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
with  a  resounding  step  enters  Banl^ 
Bodger. 

*^  Save  us  I  are  ye  a*  in  the  dark, 
my  lady  ?  "  exclaimed  Banby ; "  never 
done  yet  wi*  that  weary  bcK^^  but 
111  tell  ye  something  to  rouse  ye. 
Lady  Anne.  IVe  laid  out  Lady 
Betty's  wedding  gown  in  the  state 
€ha*mer,  and  it's  the  mndest-loddng 
thmg  ever  ye  saw.  Lady  Betty  her- 
sel  \b  in  the  drawing-room  wi'  my 
lord.  If  ye  want  to  see't  afore  it's 
on,  ye  mann  gang  now.'* 

Lady  Anne  was  docUe,  and  rose  at 
once.  *^Come,  Katie,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  as  Banby  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  lamp. 

Bnt  Katie  contracted  her  brows, 
and  cinng  to  her  book.  '*  I  want  to 
see  about  Peggie.  Never  mind  Lady 
Betty's  gown ;  we'll  see  it  the  mom, 
Lady  Anne." 

•*Do  what  you're  bidden.  Miss 
Katie,"  advised  Banby  Bodger  in  an 
imperative  tone. 

''  What  Pm  bidden  1  I'm  no  Lady 
Anne's  maid  like  you,"  retorted  Katie. 
**  Nobody  means  that;  never  mind 
Banby,"  said  Lady  Anne  entreatingly. 
^'  I  would  do  anything  yon  asked  me, 
Katie ;  wiU  you  come  now  for  me?  " 


Agahi  the  sonny  brows  contracted 
— the  little  obstinate  hand  held  fast 
by  the  book— and  then  Katie  sud- 
denly sprang  to  her  feet.  *^P11  do 
what  yon  want  me,  Lady  Anne — ^I'U 
aye  do  what  you  want  me — for  you 
never  refuse  me." 

The  lamp  was  lighted  by  this  time, 
and  fully  revealed  Katie's  flushed 
faoe  to  the  scrutiny  of  Banby  Bodger. 

''  Oh,  Miss  Katie,  the  like  o'  thatl" 
exclaimed  the  careful  guardian ;  ^^  such 
a  faoe  wi'  sitting  on  the  fire  1  And 
what  would  Lady  Betty  say  to  me, 
think  ye,  if  she  saw  it,  for  letting  ye 
get  sae  muckle  •'  your  ain  way  ?  " 

Katie  made  no  answer;  she  only 
pulled,  half  in  mbrth,  half  in  anger,  a 
lock  of  very  red  hair  which  had 
escaped  from  under  Bauby's  dose 
cap,  and  then,  taking  Lady  Anne's 
hand,  hurried  her  away  at  quite  an 
undignified  pace,  singing  as  she  went, 
*^  To  dannton  me,  to  daunton  me," 
in  defiance. 

'^Ane  canna  be  angry  at  that 
baim,"  said  Banby  to  herself,  as  she 
bundled  np  the  stray  tress  unceremo- 
niously under  her  cap ;  *^  she  has  mair 
spnnk  in  her  little  finger  than  Lady 
Anne  has  in  a'  her  bulk,  and  she's  a 
misehievous  ill-deedy  thing;  but  yet 
a  body  canna  bnt  like  the  little  ane. 
Pity  them  that  have  the  guiding  o' 
her  when  she  comes  to  years,  for 
discreet  years  she'll  never  see." 

Whereupon  Banby,  to  console  her- 
self, caught  np  the  distant  music 
which  she  heard  passing  through  the 
long  gallery ;  and  being  a  desperate 
Jacobite,  and  traitor  to  the  esta- 
blished government,  sang  with  energy 
the  oondnding  verse — 

«To  tee  King  JAmei  at  Edinbargfa  cross 
Wi*  fifty  thonsand  foot  and  horse, 
And  the  osnrper  forced  to  flee, 
Oh  tiiat  is  what  maist  would  wanton  me!  ** 

In  the  chamber  of  state  a  lamp 
was  bnming,  which  revealed  Lady 
Betty's  wedding  gown,  radiant  in  its 
rich  stiff  folds,  spread  at  full  length 
npon  the  bed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
new  comers.  But  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  leaning  npon  the  heavy  massy 
pillar  whidi  supported  the  faded 
splendour  of  its  canopy,  stood  a 
figure  very  unlike  the  dress.  It  was 
Lady  Janet  Erskine,  now  a  tall,  pale, 
rather  graceful  young  woman  of  two- 
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and-twenty— of  a  grave,  kind  temper, 
whose  quietness  hid  very  deep  feel- 
ings. Lady  Janet's  arms  were 
clasped  about  the  pillar  on  which 
she  leaned,  and  her  slight  figure 
shook  with  convulsive  sobs.  As  the 
girls  entered,  she  hurriedly  untwined 
her  arms,  and  turned  away,  but  not 
before  the  quick  observant  Katie  had 
seen  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
discovered  the  uncontrollable  emo- 
tions, which  could  scarcely  be  coerced 
into  absolute  silence,  even  for  the 
moment  which  sufficed  her  to  hasten 
from  the  room. 

"  Eh,  Katie,  is  il  not  bonnie  ?  " 
said  Lady  Anne. 

Katie  replied  not,  for  her  impa- 
tient, curious,  petulant  mind  burned 
to  investigate  the  mystery ;  and  the 
sympathies  of  her  quick  and  vivid 
nature  were  easily  roused.  Katie 
did  not  care  now  for  the  wedding 
gown ;  the  sad  face  of  Lady  Janet 
was  more  interesting  than  Lady 
Betty's  beautiful  dress. 

But  a  very  beautiful  dress  it  was. 
Bich  silk,  so  thick  and  strong  that, 
according  to  the  vernacular  descrip- 
tion, it  could  "  stand  it*s  lane ; ''  and 
of  a  delicate  colour,  just  bright  and 
fresh  enough  to  contrast  prettily  with 
the  elaborate  white  satin  petticoat 
which  appeared  under  the  open  robe 
in  front.  At  the  elbows  were  deep 
graceful  falls  of  rich  lace ;  but  Katie 
scarcely  could  realise  the  possibility 
of  the  grave  Lady  Betty  appearing  in 
a  costume  so  magnificent.  She  was 
to  appear  in  it,  however,  no  later 
than  to-morrow ;  for  to-morrow  the 
wise  young  head  of  the  household 
was  to  go  away,  and  to  be  known  no 
more  as  Lady  Betty  Erskine,  but  as 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Colville.  The  inti- 
mation of  this  approaching  change 
had  been  a  great  shock  to  all  in 
Kellie ;  but  now,  in  the  excitement  of 
its  completion,  the  family  forgot  for 
the  moment  how  great  their  loss  was 
to  be. 

"And  to-morrow,  Katie,  is  Lor- 
die's  birthday,"  said  Lady  Anne,  as 
they  returned  to  the  west  room. 

On  the  low  chair  which  Lady  Anne 
had  left  by  the  fireside,  the  capacious 
seat  of  which  contained  the  whole  of 
his  small  person,  feet  and  all,  reposed 
a  child,  with  hair  artificially  curled 
round  his  face,  and  a  little  mannish 


formal  suit,  in  the  elaborate  fashion 
of  the  time. 

"  The  mom's  my  birthday,"  echoed 
the  little  fellow.  "  Mamma's  to  gie 
me  grand  cakes,  and  Vm  to  wear  a 
braw  coat  and  a  sword,  and  to  be 
r^rd  Colville's  best  man ;  for  Lord 
Colville  will  be  my  uncle,  Katie, 
when  he  marries  Auntie  Betty." 

"  Whisht,  Lordie,  you're  no  to  speak 
so  loud,"  said  Katie  Stewart. 

**  What  way  am  I  no  to  speak  so 
loud  ?  Mamma  never  says  that— just 
Auntie  Anne  and  Auntie  Janet ;  but 
I  like  you,  Katie,  because  you're 
bonnie." 

"  And  Bauby  says  you're  to  marry 
her,  Lordie,  when  you  grow  a  man," 
said  Lady  Anne. 

"  Ay,  but  mamma  says  no ;  for 
she  says  Katie's  no  a  grand  lady, 
and  I'm  to  marry  naebody  but  a 
grand  lady;  but  I  like  Katie  best 
for  all  that." 

"  I  wonldna  marry  you,"  retorted 
the  saucy  Katie ;  "  for  I'll  be  a  big 
woman,  Lordie,  when  you're  only  a 
bairn." 

"  Bauby  says  you'll  never  be  big. 
If  you  were  as  old  as  Auntie  Betty, 
you  would  aye  be  wee,"  said  the  lit- 
tle heir. 

Katie  raised  her  hand  menacingly, 
and  looked  fierce.  The  small  Lord 
Erskine  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter.   He,  too,  was  a  spoiled  child. 

"  I'll  be  five  the  morn,"  continued 
the  boy ;  "  and  I'm  to  be  the  best 
man.  I  saw  Auntie  Janet  greeting. 
What  makes  her  greet  ?  " 

**  Lordie,  I  wish  you  would  speak 
low  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Anne. 

*^  Mamma  says  Vm  to  be  Earl  of 
Kellie,  and  I  may  speak  any  way  I 
like,"  returned  the  heir. 

"  But  you  shanna  speak  any  way 
you  like  1 "  cried  the  rebdlious  Katie, 
seizing  the  small  lord  with  her  soft 
little  hands,  which  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  force.  "  You  shanna  say 
anything  to  vex  Lady  Janet  1 " 

"What  for?"  demanded  Lordie, 
struggling  in  her  grasp. 

"  Because  I'll  no  let  you,"  said  the 
determined  Katie. 

The  spoiled  child  looked  furiously 
in  her  face,  and  struck  out  with  his 
clenched  hand ;  but  Katie  grasped 
and  held  it  fast,  returning  his  stare 
with  a  look  which  silenced  him.    The 
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boy  began  to  whimper,  and  to  appeal    that 


to  Ladj  Anoe ;  bat  Ladj  ijine,  in 
awe  and  admiration,  looked  on  and 
Interfered    not,   fervently   believing 


5a 

never  before  had  there  beei> 
such  a  nnion  of  brilliant  qnalities  as 
now  existed  in  the  person  of  Katie 
Stewart. 


CHAPTEH   IV. 


"Bat  what  makes  Lady  Janet 
greet  ?  ^  Katie  conld  not  answer  the 
question  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

Poor  Lady  Janet  I    A  certain  Sir 
Robert  had  been  for  a  year  or  two  a 
constant  visitor  at  Kellie;  his  resi- 
dence was  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  quiet,  intense 
Janet  Brsklne.    He  was  a  respect- 
able, average  man ;  handsome  enough, 
clever  enough,  attractive  enough,  to 
make    bis  opportunities  abundantly 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  and  for  a 
while  Lady  Janet  had   been   very 
happy.     But  then  the  successful  Sir 
Bobert  began  to  be  less  assiduous,  to 
come  seldom,  to  grow  cold ;  and  Janet 
drooped  and  grew  pale  uncomplain- 
^iig^Jf  refusing,  witn  indignation,  to 
confess  that  anything  had    grieved 
her.    The  Earl  had  not  noticed  the 
progress  of  this  affair,  and  now  knew 
no  reason  for  his  daughter's  depressed 
spirits  and  failing  heidth ;  while  Lady 
Betty,  sadly  observing  it  all,  thought 
it  best  to  take  no  open  notice,  but 
rather  to    encourage  her   sister   to 
■  overcome  an  inevitable  sorrow. 

But  the  Lady  Erskine,  Lordie*s 
widowed  mother,  thought  and  decided 
differently.  At  present  she  was  rather 
a  supemumeraiy,  unnecessaipr  person 
in  Kellie ;  for  Lady  Betty's  judicious 
and  firm  hand  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  left  her  sister-in-law 
very  little  possibility  of  interference. 
This  disappointment  of  Janet's  was 
quite  a  godsend  for  Lady  Erskine — 
she  took  steps  immediately  of  the 
most  peremptory  kind. 

For  hints,  and  even  lectures,  had 
no  effect  on  Sir  Robert,  when  she 
applied  them.  Less  and  less  frequent 
became  his  visits — paler  and  paler 

frew  the  cheeks  of  Janet,  and  Lady 
Irskine  thought  she  was   perfectly 
justified  in  her  coup- de-main. 

So  she  wrote  to  an  honourable  mi- 
litary Erskine,  who,  knowing  very 
little  about  his  younger  sister,  did 
perfectly  agree   with   his   brother's 
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widow,  that  a  cood  settlement  for 
Janet  was  exceedingly  desirable,  and 
that  an  opportunity  for  securing  it 
was  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
She  wvote — he  came,  and  with  him 
the  crisis  of  Janet  Erskine's  fate. 

For  the  faithless  Sur  Robert  and  the 
belligerent  brother  had  some  private 
conversation ;  and  thereafter  Sir  Ro- 
bert sought  his  forsaken  lady,  and,  by 
his  changed  manner,  revived  for  a> 
little  her  drooping  heart ;  but  then  a^ 
strange  proposal  struck  harshly  on 
Lady  Janet^s  ear.  Her  brother  had 
interfered.  To  escape  from  his  inter- 
ference. Sir  Robert  proposed  that 
their  long-delayed  marriage  should 
be  hurried—immediate— secret ;  and 
that  she  should  leave  Kellie  with  him 
that  veiy  night,  **  that  there  may  be 
no  collision  between  your  brother  and 
myself."  Fatal  words  these  were, 
and  they  sank  like  so  many  stones 
into  Janet  Erskine's  heart. 

And  for  this  the  little  loud  spoiled 
Lordie  had  seen  her  weeping — for  this, 
Katie  had  observed  those  terrible 
sobs.  The  poor  fated  Lady  Janet  I — 
thus  compelled  to  take  the  cold  and 
reluctant  hand  which  only  under  com- 
pulsion was  offered  to  her,  now  feel- 
ing more  than  ever  that  the  heart  was 
lost.  To  elope  too— to  mock  the  wild 
expedient  of  passion  with  these  hearts 
of  theirs — the  one  iced  over  with  in- 
difference, the  other  paralysed  with, 
misery.    It  was  a  sad  fate. 

And  if  she  hesitated — if  she  re^ 
fused— then,  alas  I  to  risk  the  life  of 
the  belligerent  brother— the  life  of 
the  cold  Sir  Robert— to  lose  the  life 
of  one.  So  there  was  no  help  or  rescue 
for  her,  wherever  she  looked;  and,, 
with  positive  anguish  throbbin^^  in 
her  heart,  she  prepared  for  her  flight.. 

It  is  late  at  night,  and  Katis 
Stewart  is  very  wakeful,  and  cannot 
rest.  Through  her  little  window  look 
the  stars,  severe  and  pale,  for  the  sky 
is  frosty,  clear,  and  cold.  Katie  has 
lain  long,  turning  to  meet  those  un- 
wearying eyes  her  own  wide  open 
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wakeful  ones,  and  feeling  very  eerie, 
and  jnst  a  little  afraid— for  certainly 
there  are  steps  in  that  gallery  without, 
though  all  the  house  has  been  hushed 
and  at  rest  for  more  than  one  long 
hour. 

So,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear, 
which  takes  the  character  of  boldness, 
Katie  springs  from  her  little  bed,  and 
softly  opens  the  door.  There  are  in- 
deed steps  in  the  gallery,  and  Katie, 
from  her  dark  comer,  sees  two  stealthy 
figures  creq>inff  towards  the  stair, 
from  the  door  of  Lady  Janet^s  room. 
But  Katie*s  fright  gradually  subsides, 
and  melts  into  wonder,  as  she  per- 
ceives that  Bauby  Rodger,  holding  a 
candle  in  her  hand,  and  walking  with 
such  precaution  as  is  dreadful  to  see, 
goes  first,  and  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent  these  heavy  steps  of 
hers  from  making  some  faint  impres- 
sion on  the  silence. 

And  behind  her,  holding  up  with 
fingers  which  tremble  sadly  the 
heavy  folds  of  that  long  riding-skirt, 
is  not  that  Lady  Janet?  Very  sad, 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking,  looks 
Lady  Janet^s  face;  and  Katie  sees 
her  cast  wistfnl,  longing  glances  to- 
wards the  closed  door  of  Lady  Betty's 
room.  Alas!  for  there  peacefully, 
with  grave  sweet  thoughts,  unfearing 
for  the  future,  untroubled  for  the 
past,  reposes  the  bride  who  shall  go 
forth  with  honour  on  the  morrow ; 
while  here,  with  her  great  grief  in  her 
face,  feeling  herself  guilty,  forsaken, 
wishing  nothing  so  much  as  to  close 
her  eyes  this  night  for  ever,  pauses 
her  innocent  unhappy  sister — ^a  bride 
also,  and  a  fugitive. 

And  so  the  two  figures  disappear 
down  the  stair.  Cold,  trembling,  and 
afraid,  Katie  pauses  in  her  comer. 
But  now  the  gallery  is  quite  dark, 
and  she  steals  into  her  room  again, 
where  at  least  there  are  always  the 
stars  looking  in  unmoved  upon  her 
vigils ;  but  it  is  a  very  restless  night 
for  Katie. 

Very  early,  when  the  April  moming 
has  not  fairly  dawned,  she  is  up  again. 
Still  interested,  still  curious,  eager  to 
discover  what  ails  Lady  Janet,  and 
where  she  has  gone. 

The  hall  below  is  quite  still;  no 
one  13  yet  up  in  the  castle,  important 
as  this  day  is ;  and  Katie  steals  down 
the  great  staircase,  on  a  vague  mis- 


sion of  investigation.  Upon  a  little 
table  in  the  hall,  under  those  hu^e 
antlers  which  frown  so  ghost-like  m 
the  unoertam  morning  light,  stands 
the  candlestick  which  Bauby  Rodger 
carried  last  night;  and,  as  Katie's 
curiosity  examines  the  only  tangible 
sign  that  what  she  saw  was  real,  and 
not  a  dream,  and  sees  that  the  candle 
in  it  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket 
and  wasted  away,  she  hears  a  step 
behind  her — although  Katie  recoils 
with  some  fear  when  she  beholds  • 
again  the  omnipresent  Bauby. 

"  What  gars  ye  rise  sae  early?" 
exclaimed  Bauby,  with  some  impa- 
tience. ^*  It*s  no  your  common  way, 
Katie  Stewart.  Eh  met  eh  met" 
added  the  faithful  servant  of  Kellie, 
looking  at  the  candlestick,  and  wring- 
ing her  great  hands. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Bauby?" 

'^  It's  been  loot  bum  down  to  the 
socket — and  it's  a'  my  wyte  1  Gude 
forgie  me! — how  was  I  to  mind  a' 
thing?  The  light's  burnt  out ;  but  ye 
dinna  ken  what  that  means.  And 
what  gars  ye  look  at  me,  baira,  wi' 
sic  reproachfu'  een  ?  " 

"  What  does't  mean,  Baulyr?" 
asked  Katie  Stewart. 

"  It's  the  dead  of  the  house — this 
auld  house  of  Kellie,"  said  Bauby 
mournfully.  ^*  When  a  light's  loot 
waste  down  to  the  socket,  and  die  of 
itsel',  it's  an  emblem  of  the  house. 
The  race  maun  dwine  away  like  the 
light,  and  gang  out  in  darkness.  Oh 
that  it  hadna  been  my  blame ! " 

^^  But  Bauby,  I  couldna  sleep  last 
night,  and  I  saw  ye.  Where  were  ye 
taking  Lady  Janet?  " 

"  The  bairn's  in  a  creel,"  said  Bau- 
by, starting.  ^*  Me  take  Lady  Janet 
ony  gate !    It's  no  my  place." 

**  Ay,  but  ye  were,  though,"  re- 
peated Katie ; "  and  she  lookit  sweard, 
sweard  to  gang." 

"  Weel,  weel,  she  bid  to  gang; 
yell  hear  the  haill  story  some  time," 
said  Bauby,  lifting  her  apron  to  her 
eyes.  *^  ThvX  I  should  be  the  ane  to 
do  this — me  that  have  eaten  their 
bread  this  mony  a  day — that  it  should 
be  my  blame ! " 

And  Bauby,  with  many  sighs,  lifted 
away  the  unfortunate  candlestick. 

They  went  up  stairs  together  to  the 
west  room,  where  Bauby  began  to 
break   up  the  *^  gathered"  fire  for 
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Katie's  ben^t,  lamenting  all  the 
time,  mider  her  breath,  **  that  it 
abonid  be  me  r*  At  last  she  sat  down 
on  the  carpet,  dose  to  the  hearth, 
and  again  wrong  her  great  hands,  and 
wiped  a  tear  from  either  eye. 

^  There's  naethmg  but  trouble  in 
this  world,"  sighed  Saubj ;  and  what 
is  to  be,  maun  be;  and  lamenting 
does  nae  good." 

♦*  Bat,  Baubj,  where's  Lady  Ja- 
net? "  asked  little  Katie. 

Bvabv  did  not  immediately  answer. 
She  looked  into  the  glowing  caverns 
<i  the  newly  awakened  fire,  and 
algbed  again. 

''  Whisht,  Miss  Katie, ''  said  Ban- 
by  Bodger,  **  there's  naething  but 
trouble  every  place,  as  I  was  saying. 
Be  thankfhl  ve're  only  a  bairn." 

Bat  indeed  the  little  cnrions  palpi- 
tating heart  conld  be  anything  but 
ihankfol,  and  rather  beat  all  the 
loader  with  eagerness  and  impatience 
to  alter  these  troables  for  itsdf. 

That  day  was  a  day  fall  of  exdte- 
nent  to  all  in  Kellie,  honsehold  and 
^oests,  and  anything  bat  a  happy 
<oiie.  Many  tears  in  the  morning, 
when  they  discovered  their  loss— a 
dond  and  shadow  npon  the  following 
ceremony,  which  Katie  wonderingly, 
and  with  decided  secret  antag<mism, 
and  a  feeling  of  saperiority,  saw  per- 
formed by  a  snri^ced  Scottish  bishop ; 
and  a  dreary  blank  at  night,  when,  all 
ibe  exdtement  over,  those  who  were 
left  fdt  the  painfol  void  of  the  two 
vacant  places.  Bat  the  day  passed, 
and  tiie  next  morning  rose  very 
drearily;  so  Katie,  ^id  to  escape 
from  Uie  dim  atmosphere  of  Kellie, 
pat  on  the  new  gown  which  Lady 
Betty  had  given  n^,  with  cambric 
raffles  at  the  sleeves,  and  drew  her 
100^  gloves  over  her  arms,  and  pnt 
her  little  raffled  hooded  black  silk 
mantle  above  all ;  and  with  shoes  of 
bine  morocco,  silver  hackled,  on  her 
little  flset,  went  away  to  Kellie  Mill  to 
•ee  her  mother. 

Down  the  kmg  avenae,  oat  through 
that  ooroneted  gate;  and  the  road 
now  is  a  very  commonplace  country 
road,  leading  you  by  and  by  through 
the  village  of  Amcreoch.  This  vil- 
lage has  very  little  to  boast  ot  The 
houses  are  all  thatched,  and  of  one 
story,  and  stand  in  long  shabby  par- 
and  rows,  on  eadi  side  of  the  little 


street.  No  grass,  nor  flowers,  nor 
other  component  of  pretty  cottages, 
adorns  these  habitations.  Each  has  a 
kailyard  at  the  back,  it  is  true;  but 
the  aspect  of  that  is  veiy  little  more 
ddi^tfhl  than  this  rough  causeway, 
with  its  dubs  in  finmt.  A  y&ry  dingy 
little  primitive  shop,  where  is  sold 
everything,  graces  one  side,  and  at 
the  other  is  the  Kellie  Arms.  Chil- 
dren tumble  about  at  every  open  door; 
and  through  many  of  the  uncurtained 
windows  you  see  a  loom ;  for  Am- 
creoch is  a  village  of  weavers,  on 
which  the  fishing  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  the  rural  people  about  it,  look 
down  with  equal  contempt.  Little 
Katie,  in  her  cambric  ruffles  and  silk 
mantle,  rustles  proudly  through  the 
plebeian  village ;  and,  as  she  daintily 
picks  her  steps  with  those  resplendent 
shoes  of  hers,  remembers,  with  a  blush 
of  shame,  that  it  had  been  thought  pos- 
sible that  she  should  marry  a  weaver  I 

But  no  weaver  is  this  young  rural 
magnate  who  overtakes  her  on  the 
road.  It  is  Philip  Landale,  a  laird, 
though  his  possessions  are  of  no  great 
size,  and  he  himsdf  &rms  them.  He 
is  handsome,  young,  well-mannered, 
and  a  universal  favourite ;  but  little 
Katie's  face  flushes  angrily  when  he 
addresses  her,  for  he  speaks  as  if  she 
were  a  child. 

And  Katie  feds  that  she  is  no 
child;  that  alreadv  she  is  the  best 
dancer  in  the  parish,  and  could  com- 
mand partners  innumerable ;  not  to 
speak  of  having  begun  to  taste,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  delights  of  fluta- 
tion.  So  Katie  scorns,  with  her  whole 
heart,  the  good-humoured  condescen- 
sion of  young  Kilbrachmont. 

But  he  is  going  to  Kellie  Mill,  and 
the  young  coquette  has  to  walk  with 
dignity,  and  with  a  certdn  disdain, 
which  Landale  does  not  notice,  bdng 
little  interested  in  the  same,  by  his 
dde.  Softly  vender  rises  Kellie  Law, 
softly,  rounded  by  the  white  douds 
which  float  just  over  the  head  of  the 
green  gentle  hill ;  and  there  the  long 
range  of  his  lower  brethren  steal  on 
to  the  west,  where  Balcarras  Craiff 
guards  them  with  his  bold  front,  and 
dothes  his  breast  with  foliage,  to  save 
him  from  the  winds.  There  is  nothing 
imposing  in  the  scene ;  but  it  is  fine, 
and  firesh,  and  fruitfol— vivid  with  the 
young  verdure  of  tiie  spring. 
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Bat  you  look  at  your  blae  morocco 
shoes,  little  Katie,  with  their  silrer 
backles  glandng  in  the  sun,  and  settle 
yonr  mantle  orer  the  white  arm 
which  shines  throngfa  its  black  lace 
glove,  and  hare  no  eyes  for  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  Philip  Landale  strikes  down 
the  thistles  on  the  roadside,  with  the 
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heavy  end  of  the  whip  he  carries,  and 
smiles  good-bnmonredly,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  say ;  and  now  on  this 
rongfa,  almost  impassable  road,  worn 
into  deep  mts  by  the  carts  which  con- 
stantly come  and  go,  bringing  gain 
to  the  miller,  they  have  come  in  sight 
ofKelUeMiU. 


CHAPTIER   T. 


Isabell  Stewart  is  nineteen  now, 
and  one  of  the  beauties  of  Fife.  Her 
eyes  and  her  hair  are  darker  than 
Katie's,  her  graceful  figure  a  little 
taller,  her  manner  staid  and  grave, 
as  it  used  to  be  when  she  was  a 
diild ;  and  though  every  one  speaks 
kindly  of  Isabell,  and  she  is  honoured 
with  consideration  and  respect  more 
than  belong  to  her  years,  she  seems 
to  lack  the  power,  somehow,  of  ^prasp- 
ing  and  holding  fast  the  affection  of 
any.  Isabell  has  no  young  friends — 
no  wooers :  thoughtful,  gentle,  serious, 
slie  goes  about  alone,  and  still  in  her 
heart  there  is  the  old  sad  conscious- 
ness, the  old  vague  yearning  for  dearer 
estimation  than  falls  to  her  lot.  She 
does  not  envy  any  one,  nor  grudge 
her  little  sister  Katie  the  univerMl 
love  which  attends  her;  but  Isabell 
thinks  she  is  incapable  of  creating  this 
longed-for  affection,  and  sometimes 
in  quiet  places,  over  this  thought, 
sheds  solitary  tears. 

Janet's  looks,  too,  have  improved ; 
still  heavier,  thicker,  and  less  graceful 
than  her  sisters,  Janet,  in  her  ruddy, 
boisterous  health,  is  a  rural  belle— has 
already,  now  being  seventeen,  troops 
of  "joes,"  and  rather  triumphs  over 
the  serious  Isabell.  The  beauties  of 
the  Milton,  the  three  are  called ;  and 
they  deserve  the  title. 

^e  house  door  is  open.  Without 
any  intervention  of  hall  <^  passage, 
this  straigfatfbrward  door  introduces 
you  to  the  funily  ^>artaient,  which  is 
no  pariour,  but  a  kitchen,  tolerably 
siaed,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  It  is  the  afternoon,  and 
everything  looks  well-ordered  and 
"  redd  up,"  from  Uie  glittering  plates 
and  china  which  you  see  through  the 
open  doors  of  the  oak  "  anmrie"  in  the 
comer,  to  the  white  apron  and  shining 
face  of  Merran,  the  servant  at  the  Mill. 
The  apartment  has  a  window  at  each 


end— a  small  greenish  window  of  thick 
glass,  which  sadly  distorts  the  world 
without  when  you  look  through.  But 
it  is  veiy  seldom  that  any  one  looks 
through,  for  the  door  is  almost  always 
open,  admitting  the  pure  daylight  and 
unshadowed  sun. 

At  the  further  window  Janet  stands 
before  a  dean  deal  table,  making  cakes 
— oat-cakes,  that  is;  for  all  manu- 
factured of  wheaten  flour  are  scones 
or  bannocks.  Janet  has  a  special 
gift  for  this  craft,  and  her  gown  is 
still  tucked  up,  and  so  are  her  sleeves, 
that  the  ruddy  round  arms  may  be 
used  with  more  freedom.  The  girdle 
is  on  the  bright  fire,  and  Merran 
superintends  the  baking,  moving 
almost  incessantly  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  table.  Much  talk,  not 
m  the  lowest  tone,  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Merran  and  Janet.  They  are 
decidedly  more  familiar  than  Mrs 
Stewart  approves. 

At  the  other  window  the  staid 
Isabell  sits  knitting  stockings.  Now 
and  then  you  hear  her,  in  her  quiet 
voice,  saying  something  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  bustles  in  and  out,  and 
keeps  up  a  floating  stream  of  remark, 
reproof,  and  criticism  on  everything 
that  is  going  on.  But  Isabell  takes 
little  part  in  Janet's  conversation  :  a 
slight  cloud  shades  her  brow  some- 
times, indeed,  as  the  long  laugh  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room  comes 
harshly  on  her  ear;  for  these  two 
sisters  are  little  like  each  other. 

It  is  again  a  great  woollen  stocking 
which  Isabell  knits;  and  fastened  to 
her  waist  is  a  little  bunch  of  feathers, 
which  she  calls  her  "  sheath,"  and  in 
which  she  secures  her  wire.  Her 
gown  is  made  of  dark- striped  linen, 
open  in  front,  with  a  petticoat  of  the 
same  material  appearing  below ;  and 
of  the  same  material  is  the  sipron, 
neatly  secured  about  her  round  slen- 
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der  vdst.  Her  soft  brown  hair  is 
bound  with  %  ribbon  jnst  a  little 
darker  than  itself,  and  her  eyes  are 
cast  down  npon  her  work,  so  that 
jon  cannot  perceive  how  dark  their 
blae  has  grown,  nntil,  suddenly 
startled  by  a  voice  without,  she  lifts 
them  to  throw  a  harried  glance  to- 
wards the  door,  where  even  now 
app^u^  the  little  splendid  Katie,  with 
Philip  Landale  and  his  riding-whip 
close  behind. 

Over  Isabellas  lip  there  escapes  a 
half-aadible  sigh.  Little  Katie,  then, 
is  first  with  Philip  Landale  too. 

"And  were  ye  at  the  marriage, 
bairn?  "  inquired  Mrs  Stewart ;  "  and 
was't  awfu'  grand  ?— and  how  did  the 
prelatic  minister  do  ?  " 

"And  eh,  Katie  I"  exclaimed 
Janet,  pressing  forward  with  her 
mealy  hands,  "what  a'  had  Lady 
Betty  on?" 

"She  had  on  a  grand  gown,  a' 
trimmed  wi'  point-lace,  and  a  white 
satin  petticoat,  and  the  grandest 
spangles  and  gum-flowers  on  her 
train;  but  oh,  mother,"  said  little 
Katie,  "  Lady  Janet's  run  away ! " 

"  Run  away !  What  are  ye  mean- 
ing, ye  monkey  ?  "  said  Mrs  Stewart. 

"The  night  before  last,  when  it 
was  dark,  and  a'body  in  their  beds, 
I  saw  Lady  Janet  gang  down  through 
the  gallery,  out  of  her  ain  room ;  and 
she  had  on  her  riding-skirt,  and  was 
looking  awfn'  white,  like  as  if  her 
heart  would  break ;  and  no  lang  after 
the  hadll  house  was  up,  and  she  was 
away." 

"Keep  me !  —  the  night  before  her 
sister  was  married !  Was  she  in  her 
right  mind,  think  ye?"  said  Mrs 
Stewart. 

"  Had  she  cast  out  with  them  ? 
Where  would  she  go,  Katie?"  said 
Isabel!. 

"  £h,  wha  did  she  rin  away  with?" 
asked  the  experienced  Janet. 

"It  was  with  Sir  Robert.  She's 
married  now,  mother,  as  well  as  Lady 
Betty,"  said  Katie ;  "  but  I  dlnna 
think  she  was  glad." 

Janet  laughed,  but  no  one  else  ven- 
tured to  join  her. 

"  Glad  I  it  would  ill  set  her,  leav- 
ing her  faither's  house  in  such  a  like 
manner.  6ae  way  to  your  baking, 
Janet,  yehaverel,"  said  Mrs  Stewart, 
*'  My  certy,  Katie,  lass,  but  you're  a 


grand  lady,  wi'  your  white  ribbons 
and  your  new  gown.  I'll  no  have 
ye  coming  to  my  quiet  house,  to 
set  Isabell  and  Janet  daft  abont  the 
fashions." 

"  But  Isabell  has  as  braw  a  cloak 
as  me,  mother,"  said  Katie,  compla- 
cently looking  down  upon  her  ruffled 
black  silk  mantle  as  she  took  it  off. 

"  And  cambric  ruffles,  nae  less ! — 
dead-fine  cambric  I  Weel,  my  woman, 
see  ye  guide  them  weel ;  for,  except 
ye  hae  a  man  o'  your  ain  to  work  for 
ye,  ye'U  no  get  mony  cambric  frills 
outofKelUeMill." 

"  The  beauties  of  the  Milton  have 
less  need  than  most  folk  of  ruffles  or 
braws,"  modestly  said  the  young 
laii'd. 

"£b,  Kilbrachmont,    hand    your 

geace,  and  dinna  pit  havers  in  their 
eads.  There's  plenty  pride  in  the 
nature  o'  them,  without  helping't  out 
wi'  flattery.  Beauties  o'  the  Milton, 
said  he !  I  mind  twa  lassies  ance — 
&7i  just  mysel  and  Maisdry,  my  sister, 
if  ye  will  hae't,  Katie — that  were  as 
weel-favoured  as  ever  stood  in  your 
shoon ;  and  didna  want  folk  to  tell  us 
that,  either,  ony  mair  than  our  neigh* 
hours ;  but  ne'er  a  body  beautied 
us." 

"  No  for  want  o'  will,"  insinuated 
the  young  yeoman;  "and  if  they 
ca'ed  ye  not  beauty,  it  might  be  be- 
cause they  had  a  bonnier  word." 

"  Weel,  I'll  no  say,"  said  the  little 
comely  house- mother,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  her  head.  "  Sit  down  to 
the  wheel,  Katie,  and  gie  it  a  ca'  the 
time  I'm  in  the  aumrie.  What's  to 
come  of  this  lassie,  I  ken  not;  for 
ne'er  a  decent- like  thing  is  she  learned 
to  do.  Na,  Lady  Anne  hersel  is 
never  held  in  such  idleset ;  and  what 
will  ye  do,  ye  monkey,  if  ye  ever  get 
a  man  and  a  honse  of  your  ain  ?  " 

"  I'll  gar  him  keep  maids  to  me, 
and  buy  me  bonnie  Uiings,"  retorted 
little  Katie,  taking  her  seat  at  the 
wheel. 

"Keep  maids  to  ye?  Set  ye  up! 
If  ye're  e'en  as  weel  off  as  your  mo- 
ther was  before  ye,  I'll  say  it's  mair 
than  ye've  ony  right  to  expect ;  for 
I'll  wad  ye  a  pair  of  new  ruffles,  I  was 
worth  half-a-diz£en  hired  women  the 
first  day  I  steppit  on  my  ain  hearth- 
stane,  baith  to  my  man  and  mysel ; 
and  ye'U  ne'er  be  worthy  o'  the  like  o* 
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joar  faither,  John  Stewart,  Katie,  or 
else  I'm  sair  mistaken." 

Little  Katie  tamed  the  wheel  with 
petulant  haste,  and  ponted.  John 
Stewart  I — yonder  he  stands,  honest 
man,  with  his  broad  bonnet  shading 
his  mddy  face,  newly  returned  from 
the  market*— spmce,  and  in  his  Sab- 
bath dress.  But  Katie  thinks  of  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Colville,  and  the 
grand  English  Sir  Edward,  who  had 
been  at  Lady  Beta's  marriage  the 
day  before ;  and  mstinctively  the 
little  beauty  draws  herself  up,  and 
thinks  of  Peggie  in  the  GtniU  Shep- 
herd^ and  many  a  heroine  more ;  for 
Katie  now  knows,  quite  as  well  as 
Lady  Anne,  that  the  Erskines,  though 
they  are  an  earVs  daughters,  will 
never  look  a  twentieth  part  so  well 
as  the  three  sisters  of  Kellie  Mill. 

^^  I  think  some  ane  has  sent  Kil- 
brachmont  here  on  an  errand,  and  the 
puir  lad  has  lost  mind  o*t  on  the 
road,*'  said  Janet,  now  coming  for- 
ward with  her  dress  smoothed  down, 
and  her  hands  no  longer  covered  with 
meal.  "  Maister  Philip  Landale,  let 
a-be  that  clue ;  and  Isabell  there, 
she  never  sees  that  she's  lost  it  out  of 
her  lap." 

Young  Landale  started  from  his 
reverie.  "Troth,  I  saw  nae  cine, 
Janet :  yeVe  quicker  e*en  than  me.*' 

"  There  it  is,  and  the  guid  yam  a' 
twisted  in  that  lang  whip  o'  yours. 
What  gars  ye  bring  such  things  into 
the  house  ?  Isabell,  canna  ye  mind 
your  ain  wark,  and  no  hae  folk  aye 
needing  to  look  after  ye?  There,  its 
broken !  and  ye'U  need  anither  fasten- 
ing in  that  heel." 

*'  AVcel,  Janet,  I'U  fash  naebody," 
said  Isabell,  quietly  gathering  up  into 
her  lap  the  clue,  with  its  long  ravelled 
end. 

*^It  ought  to  be  me  that  got  the 
trouble,"  said  young  Landale,  shyly, 
looking  at  the  elder  sister;  '*for  I 
hear  mair  folk  than  Janet  say  my 
whip's  aye  in  the  gait ;  but  it's  just  a 
custom,  ye  see." 

"  When  ye  dinna  ken  what  to  say," 
suggested  the  malicious  Janet. 

"  Weel,  maybe  ye're  no  far  wrang," 
said  young  Kilbrachmont,  again  cast- 
ing a  sidelong  glance  at  Isabell,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  directly  addressed. 
"  "'m  no  that  ill  at  speaking  in  most 

•^es  ;  but  for  a'  the  minister  says, 


ye'U  no  convince  me  that  the  fairy 
glamour  is  dean  gane  from  this  world, 
or  ever  will  be ;  for  ane  can  speak 
ready  enongfa  when  ane  doesna  care 
twa  straes  what  folk  think  o't ;  while 
in  anither  place  we  make  fulls  o' 
onrsels  beyond  remeid,  out  of  pure 
anxionsness  to  look  weel  in  some- 
body's een.  It  just  maun  be,  I  would 
say,  a  witchcraft  somegate  in  the 
air." 

Isabell  had  never  looked  up;  for 
this  turning  of  the  heel,  be  it  known 
to  the  ignorant,  is  a  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  stocking;  but  her  usually 
pale  forehead  was  crimson  to  the  hair, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  heavily  aa 
she  bent  ovw  her  work,  which  was 
particularly  complicated  just  now,  a» 
several  loops  had  dropt,  and  it  was 
no  easy  job,  with  those  nerrous  fingers 
of  hers,  to  gather  them  up  again. 

"  I  see  the  guidman,  Kilbrach- 
mont," said  Mrs  Stewart,  at  last 
emerging  from  behind  the  carved 
door  of  the  anmrie  with  a  large 
square  bottle  in  her  hand.  ^^It's 
weel  he's  come  in  time  to  counte- 
nance ye  with  your  dram,  amang  a'  us 
womenfolk ;  and  it's  real  Hollands- 
grand  stuff,  they  tell  me,  though  I'm 
nae  judge  myseL" 

"  No  that  ill— no  that  iU,  guidwife," 
said  the  miller,  as  he  entered.  **  I 
would  take  a  guid  stoup  on  your  war- 
ranty, though  ye  are  naething  but  a 
woman.  Guid  e'en  to  ye,  Kilbrach- 
mont ;  but  is  this  a'  ye're  to  gi'e  us  to 
our  fourhours.  Bell? " 

^^  X'm  gaun  to  make  some  tea  for 
the  balms  and  me ;  but  ye'U  no  heed 
about  that,"  said  the  house-mother. 
"  And,  man,  John,  do  ye  no  see  Katie 
in  a'  her  braws  ?  " 

"How's  a'  wi'  ye,  lassie?"  said 
the  father  kindly.  "  But  I  wadna 
ken  ye  to  be  a  baim  of  mine,  if  I 
didna  see  the  bit  face.  And,  Katie, 
if  onybody  says  ye're  owre  braw  to 
be  the  MUler  of  KeUie's  daughter, 
aye  do  you  tell  them  you're  owre 
bonnie  to  be  onybody's  else." 

"  Hear  to  his  vanity  I  As  if  ony- 
body could  see  a  feature  of  him  in 
the  bairn's  haiU  face!"  cried  Mrs 
Stewart. 

But  Uttle  Katie  sat  in  meditative 
sUence,  and  turned  her  wheel.  The 
wheel  was  a  light  one,  and  hand- 
somely made—a  chef-dcstwre  of  the 
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country  wrigfat,  who,  among  many 
more,  was  a  candidate  for  the  favour 
of  Janet  Stewark  This  pretty  wheel 
was  the  moaical  instmment  of  Kellie 
MilL  Enter  the  room  when  you 
wonld — at  early  morning,  or  when 
the  maker  of  it  and  his  rivals  stole  in 
at  night,  to  form  a  lingering  gronp 
ronnd  the  rnddy  centre  of  the  kitohen, 
made  bright  by  the  light  from  the 
fireplace— yon  always  heurd  the  soft 
whirr  of  the  wheel,  brought  to  a 
climax  now  and  then  by  the  sharp 
slipping  of  the  band,  or  lengthened 
hnm  with  which  it  rebounded  when 
all  the  yam  was  spun.  In  silence 
now  at  the  wheel  sits  little  Katie, 
passing  the  thread  dreamily  through 
her  fingers,  and  taking  in  all  they 
say,  ovSy  half-conscious  that  she  does 
so,  into  her  mind  the  while. 

^^There^s  nae  news,  Janet — nae 
news  particular  I  hear  o^  in  Anster," 
said  the  miller,  in  answer  to  several 
inquiries;  ^^but  I  saw  Beelye  Oil- 
phimt  doan-by;  he  was  asking 
kindly  for  ye  a',  and  special  for 
IsabeU."" 

There  was  no  answer;  the  flush 
fled  in  a  moment  from  Isabellas  cheeks, 
and  other  loops  were  dropt  in  her 
stocking.  Janet  alone  ventured  to 
laugh,  and  again  the  long  cord  of 
young  Kilbradimont*s  whip  began  to 
curl  uneasily  about  the  floor. 

'*  The  like  of  that  man  for  sense  is 
no  to  be  found.  Til  take  my  aith 
o't,  in  the  haill  kingdom  of  Fife," 
said  John  Stewart  with  emphasis. 

"  Weel,  miller,  weel,"  said  young 
L4uidale  hastily,  **  naebody  sajs  ony- 
thing  against  it.  No  mony  thanks  to 
him ;  he's  as  auld  as  Kellie  Law,  and 


what  should  ail  him  to  be  sensible  ? 
Its  the  special  quality  folk  look  for  in 
auld  men.*' 

'^Tbey  dinna  aye  get  it,  though,'' 
said  the  miller.  *^  They're  selliug 
that  tea- water,  Isabell,  for  sixpence  a 
cup  in  SQlerdyke,  and  muckle  the 
fisher  lads  yonderawa'  think  o't  for  a 
treat,  ye  may  suppose ;  but  I  dldna 
think  you  would  Uiole  such  wastry  in 
this  house." 

"  Mind  you  your  mill,  guidman — 
I'll  mind  the  house,"  said  his  wife 
significantly,  ^and  we'll  see  whilk 
ane  of  us  has  the  maist  maistry  owre 
our  dominions  at  the  year's  end.  I 
got  the  tea  in  a  present,  and  Katie 
comesna  ilka  day.  Make  your  toddy, 
John  Stewart,  and  hand  your  peace." 

^*  Aweel,  aweel — nocht's  to  be  won 
at  woman's  hand,"  said  the  miller. 
*^  Draw  in  your  chair,  Kilbrachmont, 
and  gi'e  us  your  news.  Hout,  man, 
ye're  in  nae  hurry  ?  " 

"  Weel,"  said  Landale,  with  very 
indifferently  assumed  reluctance,  ^^  if 
ye  will  keep  me,  I  can  give  Katie  a 
convoy  to  Kellie  gate." 

Katie  1  A  doud  fell  again,  dimly, 
sadly,  over  the  face  of  IsabelL  A 
moment  before  there  had  been  a 
tremulous  happiness  upon  it,  not 
usual  to  see  there.  Now  she  cast  a 
wistful  affectionate  look  at  the  little 
pretty  sister  musing  over  the  wheel, 
and  drawing  the  thread  slowly 
through  her  hand.  There  is  no  envy 
in  the  look,  and  Katie,  suddenly 
glancing  up,  meets  it  with  wondering 
eyes — sorrowful,  inquiring — Whence 
have  you  this  magic,  little  sister? 
How  is  it  that  they  all  love  you  t 
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^^  I  think  he's  courting  our  Isa- 
bell," said  Katie  softly  to  herself,  as 
the  young  laird  of  Kilbrachmont  left 
her  at  Kellie  gate.  The  night  was 
frosty  and  the  stars  clear.  Faint  light 
and  faint  shadow  fell  across  that 
homeward  path  of  hers,  for  there  was 
no  moon  to  define  the  great  trees  on 
dther  side  of  the  way;  but  a  very 
little  mysterious  wind  went  whisper- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  boughs, 
with  a  faint  echoing  sigh,  as  though 
it  said,  "Poor  me!"     Katie   was 


used  to  those  long,  still,  solitary 
roads ;  but  a  little  thrill  of  natural 
timidity  made  her  hurry  through  the 
dark  avenue,  and  long  to  see  the 
light  from  the  uncurtained  window  of 
the  west  room  ;  and  the  same  feeling 
prompted  her  anxious  endeavour  to 
occupy  her  mind  and  thoughts  with 
something  definite,  and  so  keep  away 
from  her  memory  the  eerie  stories 
which  abounded  then  about  all  rural 
places  even  more  than  they  do  now. 
^ file's  courting  our  Isabell,"  re- 
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peated  Katie,  under  her  breath,  la- 
boariDff  to  fix  upon  this  proposition 
those  discursive  thoughts  which  would 
bring  back  to  her  mind  the  popular 
ghost  of  one  of  the  little  coast  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Only  a  month 
ago,  Davie  Steele,  Ban  by  Rodger*s 
sister^s  husband,  had  seen  the  Red 
Slippers  in  Plttenwcem  ;  and  Katie^s 
heart  leaped  to  her  lips  as  something 
rustled  on  the  ground  a  little  way 
before  her,  and  she  paused  in  terror 
lest  these  very  Red  Slippers  should 
he  taking  their  ghostly  exercise  by 
her  side ;  but  it  was  only  a  great, 
stiff,  red  oak  leaf,  which  the  new  bud 
had  thrust  forth  from  the  branch 
to  which  all  the  winter  it  had  clung 
with  the  tenacious  grasp  of  death ; 
and,  quickening  her  pace  still  a  little, 
Katie  hurried  on. 

But  the  fact  that  young  Kilbrach- 
mont  had  designs  on  Isabell  was  not 
of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  her  mind 
engaged,  and  Katie  began  to  sing  to 
herself  softly  as  she  went,  half-run- 
ning, over  the  solitary  way.  The 
song  was  about  Strephon  and  Chloe, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  the 
air  was  a  sweet  Lowland  one,  and 
there  were  pretty  lines  in  tfie  verses, 
.though  they  did  come  too  distinctly 
from  Arcadia.  As  she  sang,  her  heart 
beat  placidly,  and  usual  fancies  re- 
turned again  to  her  mind—the  grand 
Enfflish  Sir  Edward,  the  Honourable 
Andrew ;  but  a  larrander  Sir  Edward 

blither,  loftier  gentleman— was  yet 
to  come,  attended  by  all  imaj]jinary 
splendours,  to  make  a  lady  of  little 
Katie  Stewart. 

There  now  is  the  light  from  the 
west  room,  cheering  the  young  way- 
farer ;  and  now  Banbj  Rodger's  very 
real  and  unsentimental  voice  calls 
from  a  little  side- entrance  to  " 
one  of  the  maids  in  the 
pected  at  present  to  ] 
behind  the  ganl 
fisher  ' 


nitary  of  the  little  town  of  Anstruther, 
on  the  coast—a  man  of  substance  and 
infiuence  in  his  sphere;  and  John 
Stewart  has  been  for  some  time 
coquetting  with  him  about  another 
Mill-town,  very  near  Anstruther,  of 
which  the  bailie  is  landlord,  and 
which  the  miller  thinks  would  be  a 
better  speculation  than  this  mill  at 
Kellie.  Unfortunately,  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions  about  the  mill, 
the  respectable  bailie  has  seen  Isa- 
bell Stewart,  and  the  old  man  thinks 
she  would  make  a  **  douce"  dignified 
wife,  worthy  the  lands  and  tenements 
with  which  he  could  endow  her.  So 
also  thinks  the  miller;  and  Isabell 
has  heard  so  much  on  the  subject,  that 
her  heart  is  near  the  breaking  some- 
times, especially  when  Philip  Landale 
steals  in,  in  the  evening,  and  hears 
it  all,  and  plays  with  his  whip,  and 
speaks  to  no  one. 

But  it  is  only  for  a  few  minutes 
that  Katie  can  afford  to  think  of,  or 
be  sorry  for,  the  pale  face  of  her  elder 
sister;  and  now  she  has  emerged 
from  the  avenue,  and  Bauby  Rodger, 
springing  out  from  the  side-door  and 
the  darkness,  pounces  upon  the  little 
wanderer  like  a  great  lion  upon  a 
mouse. 

"Is  this  you,  Mally?  Ye  little 
cuttie  I  to  have  lads  about  the  house 
at  this  hour  at  e*en,  as  soon  as  ever 
Lady  Betty's  away." 

**  It's  me,  Bauby,"  indignantly  in- 
1^:1  i  iijuod  the  liltle  belle. 

"  It's  you  ?  Bless  me,  Miss  Katie, 
wha  was  to  ken  in  the  dark  ?  Come 
in-by,  like  a  guid  bairn.  Lady 
Anne's  been  wearying  sair,  and  so 
has  Lordie— but  that  cutty  Mally!" 

"  She  cauna  hear  ye — never  heed 
her.  Bauby,  is  the  Lady  in  the  west 
roor 

fVars  of  her;  she's  in 

I  • '.-jt  place  for  her,"  said 

hy  no  means  admired 

luuc.    "  And  here's  me, 

have  been  Lady  Colville's 

serving   an  untbankfu* 

itdocsna  ken  folk's  value; 

a'  for  yon,  bairns — a'  for 

and  you,  Katie  Stewart — 

have  bidden  a  day  at 

my    ain    guid   mistress 

didna  Lady  Betty  ask  ye, 
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*'  Ay,  she  asked  me ;  bnt  I  didna 
behove  to  do  it,  for  a*  that,  unless  I 
had  likit ;  and  wed  Ladj  Betty  kent 
i  didna  like ;  bnt  for  the  sake  of  Lady 
Anne  and  yon*^ — ^And  Banby  lifted 
her  apron  to  her  eyes — "  Lady  Janet 
away,  and  Lady  Betty  away,  and  no 
a  body  loot  do  their  ain  pleasure  in 
a*  the  house.  Here's  me,  stayed  for 
nae  ither  reason  but  to  mind  her,  and 
Fm  no  to  be  Lady  Anne's  maid  after 
aM" 

"Eh,BaubyI" 

**  It's  as  sure  as  Pm  living ;  and 
Lady  Anne's  that  quiet  a  thing  her- 
sell,  that  ane  never  kens  whether  she 
wants  ane  or  no ;  and  she  hasna  the 
spunk  to  say  right  out  that  she'll  hae 
naebody  but  me ! " 

*^  But  she  has,  though,"  said  Katie 
Stewart ;  *^  yes,  she  has— or  if  she 
haana,  I'll  make  her,  Bauby." 

*'  Weel,  dinna  get  up  wi'  that  bit 
passion  of  yours.  Te're  a  guid  bairn 
— ^ye  make  folk  do  what  you  like. 
Miss  Katie ;  but  gang  away  up  the 
stair  now,  and  ye'll  get  milk  sowens 
to  your  supper,  and  I'll  serve  ye  in 
the  west  room  myseL" 

Eagerly  Katie  sprang  up  stairs, 
and  went  bounding  along  the  dark 
gallery,  full  of  her  commission,  and 
determined  that  Bauby  Rodger,  and 
none  but  she,  let  Lady  Erskine  strug- 
gle as  she  would,  should  be  Lady 
Anne's  maid. 

Little  Lord  Erskine  (whose  name 
of  Lordie  had  its  origin  in  Bauby's 
exdamation,  uttered  when  she  carried 
him  up  the  great  staircase  on  his 
arrival  at  Kellle,  that  he  was  a  wee 
wee  Lordie,  without  doubt)  sat  again 
on  the  low  chair  in  front  of  the  fire 
in  the  west  room.  The  seat  was  so 
large,  that  as  the  child  leaned  back 
on  it,  his  small  feet  in  their  silver- 
buckled  shoes  were  just  on  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  chair.  By  his 
side,  in  a  comer,  sat  the  quiet  Lady 
Anne,  vainly  trying  to  reduce  his 
tone,  and  preserve  her  hair  and  dress 
firom  his  hands ;  but  Lordie  set  him- 
aelf  firmly  on  his  seat,  and  tugged  at 
her  lace  ruffles,  and  threatened  in- 
stant destruction  to  the  hair,  which 
the  tall,  full-grown  girl  already  began 
to  have  oomM  up  into  a  tower,  as 
mature  people  wore  it  at  the  time. 
A  faint  remonstrance  now  and  then 
was  all  that  Lady  Anne  could  utter: 
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the  young  gentleman  kept  up  the 
conversation  himself. 

''  What  way  is  Katie  Stewart 
staying  so  long?  What  way  do  you 
let  her  stay.  Aunt  Anne  ?  Mamma 
wouldnalet  her;  and  I  want  Katie 
Stewart — ^I  dinna  like  yon— I  want 
Katie  Stewart!" 

^  And  you've  gotten  Katie  Stewart, 
Lordie,"  exclaimed  Katie,  out  of 
breath,  as  she  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  shook  him  slightly; 
**  but  I  couldna  be  so  good  to  you  as 
Lady  Anne  is ;  for  if  I  was  Lady 
Anne,  I  would  liok  you." 

*«  Naebody  daur  lick  me— for  I'll  be 
the  Earl  of  Kellie,"  said  Lordie. 

"  You're  only  a  little  bairn,"  said 
Katie  Stewart. 

'*  Ay,  but  he  will  be  the  Eaii  of 
Kellie,  Katie,"  said  Lady  Anne,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  a  little  family 
pride.  ^^  Lordie  will  be  the  sixth 
Earl,  and  the  chief  of  the  house." 

*^  But  if  he's  no  a  good  bairn,  he'll 
be  an  ill  man,"  said  Katie  medita- 
tively, leaning  upon  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
spoiled  child ;  ^^  and  a'  the  grand 
gentlemen  in  books  are  grand  in 
their  manners,  and  aye  speak  low, 
and  bow ;  and  the  Master  of  Colvillo 
did  that  when  Lady  Betty  was  mar- 
ried, and  so  did  the  English  gentle- 
man ;  but  Lordie  aye  sp^iks  as  loud, 
and  makes  as  muckle  noise,  as  Robert 
Tosh's  bairns  in  Amcreoch." 

"  You  forget  who  you're  speak- 
ing to,  Katie  Stewart,"  said  Lady 
Anne. 

Katie  was  flushed  with  her  walk, 
and  her  hooded  mantle  hung  half  off 
her  little  handsome  figure,  as  she 
bent  her  head  over  I^rdie's  chair, 
with  her  face  bright,  animated,  and 
full  of  expression ;  but  withdrawn  in 
the  comer  sat  the  pale  Lady  Anne, 
her  tall  thin  figure  drawn  up,  and  her 
homely  features  looking  less  amiable 
than  ordinary,  through  the  veil  of 
this  unusual  pride.  Brightly  the 
firelight  sparkled  in  Katie's  sunny 
hair  and  shuiing  eyes,  but  left  in  the 
shadow,  cold  and  pale,  the  colourless 
face  of  her  young  patroness. 

Katie  looked  up,  as  children  do 
when  they  cannot  understand  that 
you  mean  to  reprove  them — with  a 
half  wondering  smile ;  a  check  of  any 
kind  was  so  unusual  to  her..    Lady 
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Anne's  face  was  averted,  and  the 
little  faYOorite  began  to  comprehend 
that  she  had  offended  her.  But 
Katie  did  not  flinch— she  fixed  her 
eyes  Ml  on  the  face  of  her  noble 
Mend. 

'*  Lady  Anne  I  Banby  Rodger  says 
she's  no  to  be  your  maid,  though  she 
stayed  at  Eellie  for  naething  else  but 
because  she  wanted  to  serve  you ; 
bnt  the  Lady  winna  let  her,  unless 
you  take  it  np,  and  say  it  your- 
sel." 

Slowly  Lady  Anne's  head  tnnied — 
slowly  her  eyelids  rose  to  meet  the 
bright  kindly  gaze  fixed  upon  her, 
and  her  pride  melted  like  mist. 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  angry, 
Katie,"  said  the  penitent. 

"  But  will  ye  speak  to  the  Lady 
about  Banby,  Lady  Anne?  For  Bauby 


will  leave  the  Castle,  if  she's  no  to 
serve  you." 

"  I  never  thought  Bauby  cared  for 
me :  they're  all  like  Lordie,"  said 
Lady  Anne.  "  Lordie  says  he  wants 
you,  Katie— it's  never  me:  they  all 
want  Katie  Stewart." 

'*  No  me,"  cried  little  Katie,  slid- 
ing down  to  the  carpet  at  her  friend's 
feet.  "  Whiles  I  would  like  no  to  be 
aye  with  mysel,  but  I  could  aye  be 
with  you — if  you  wanted  me.  Lady 
Anne." 

The  good  Lady  Anne !  She  laid  her 
hand  caressiugly  on  Katie's  pretty 
head,  and  smoothed  the  hair  in  which 
the  light  shone  as  in  gold  ;  for  Lady 
Anne  did  not  require  so  much  as 
Isabeli  Stewart :  she  was  content 
with  the  kindliness  of  this  little  simple 
heart. 


CHAPTER   VII, 


"  I  wouldna  say  but  it  may  be 
dark  before  we're  hame,  Isabeli,"  said 
Mrs  Stewart.  "  I  ha'ena  been  in 
Colinsburgb  mysel,  ye  see,  this  year ; 
and  your  faither  has  twa- three  odd 
things  to  look  after;  and  Janet — she'll 
be  in  some  fuiUshness  before  we  get 
within  sight  of  biggit  land ;  but  I'll 
makeMerran  be  back  by  six  or  seven, 
and  we'll  no  be  very  late  oursels." 

The  little  house- mother  stood  at  the 
door,  equipped  for  her  journey  to  the 
market- town  of  Colinsburgb,  which 
was  some  three  or  four  miles  off.  The 
day  was  a  cold  November  one,  and 
there  were  various  mists  about  the 
sky,  prophesying  very  probable  rain  ; 
but  it  was  the  day  of  the  half-yearly 
market,  and  scarcely  **  an  evendown 
pour"  could  have  kept  back  Janet. 
Very  bright  and  picturesque  looked 
Mrs  Stewart's  comfortable  warm 
dress.  The  gown  was  of  thick  linsey- 
wolsey — the  waft  blue  wool — the  warp 
white  linen,  every  thread  of  which 
had  been  spun  on  these  several 
wheels,  big  and  little,  in  the  family 
room.  As  usual,  the  gown  was  open, 
and  displayed  an  under  petticoat , 
the  same  material,  which 
much  bulk  and  substance  to  tli 
woman's  skirts  as  if  she  had 
modem  belle.  But  the  skiiB 
period  were  short  enoo 
visible  a  pair  of  neat  fd 


white  woollen  stockings  and  silver- 
buckled  high-heeled  shoes.  A  black 
velvet  hood,  snugly  and  closely  encir- 
cling her  comely  face,  and  cover iug 
all  but  the  edge  of  the  snow-white 
lace  which  bordered  her  cap,  and  a 
plaid  of  bright  crimson,  completed  her 
dress.  It  was  her  Sabbath-day's 
dress,  and  Mrs  Stewart  felt  that  it 
was  handsome,  and  became  her. 

Janet  and  Merran  had  gone  on  be- 
fore. John,  with  the  broad  bonnet  of 
black  cloth,  which,  as  an  elder,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  man  of  substance 
making  pretensions  to  something 
*'  aboon  the  common,'"  he  wore  on 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  stood  at  the 
mill -door  giving  directions  to  his 
man,  and  waiting  for  his  wife.  Mrs 
Stewart  left  the  door  slightly  ajar  as 
she  went  away;  but,  bethli  ' " 
when  she  was  half-way 
garden  path,  sudden^ 
on  the  broad  flat  j 
fore  tha>  ( 
say  ai 
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Tbe  fire  is  made  up — the  hearth  as 
dean  as  Merran's  bands  could  make 
it ;  and  a  dim  glimmer  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  shows  you  the  little  daA- 
oomjdexioned  mirror,  at  which  Mer- 
ran  has  just  equipped  herself  for  the 
fair.  The  window  at  the  other  end 
of  the  apartment,  with  the  dean  well- 
sconred  deal-tabte  bdbre  it,  and  a 
wooden  chair  standing  primly  on 
either  side,  looks  cold  and  remote, 
and  like  another  apartmeot ;  while  the 
arrangements  of  the  rest  of  the  kitchen 
giTe  you  the  impressicm  that  erery- 
body  is  ont,  and  that  the  house  is 
vacant.  A  great  piece  of  coal,  calcu- 
lated to  bum  till  they  all  come  back, 
and  only  surrounded  with  a  border  of 
red,  fills  the  grate ;  and  the  cat  winks 
so  dose  to  the  lowest  bar,  that  you 
see  there  can  be  no  great  heat  on  the 
hearth.  The  glistening  doors  of  the 
oak  aumrie  are  closed— every  stool, 
every  chair,  is  in  its  proper  place ;  and 
only  one  sound  disturbs  the  surround- 
ing silence  without  <»•  within. 

A  low,  humming,  musical  sound — 
at  present  somewhat  slow  and  languid 
— the  soft  birr  of  the  wheel  at  which 
Isabell  sits,  drawing  the  fine  yam 
through  her  hand,  and  witii  her  slight 
figure  swaying  forward  now  and  then 
a  little,  as  she  turns  the  wheel  with 
her  foot.  There  is  very  little  colour, 
very  litUe  light  in  her  face,  as  she 
droops  it,  with  a  melancholy  grace, 
over  her  graceful  work.  You  can 
discern,  at  first,  that  there  is  any- 
thing living  at  all  in  the  apartment, 
only  by  the  soft  lulling  sound  of  the 
wheel ;  and  so  she  knows  the  pain  in 
her  heart  only  by  the  •  murmur  it 
sends — a  low  inarticulate  cry,  which 
rather  expresses,  than  complains  of, 
the  pang  within — sighing  through  all 
her  thoughts. 

They  have  left  her  alone— she  is 
alone  in  all  the  worid,  this  poor 
IsabelL  They  have  no  intention  of 
neglect— no  wish  to  wound  or  slight 
her ;  but  they  think  she  should  claim 
pleasures  for  herself— should  boldly 
take  consideration  like  Janet,  or  laugh 
at  the  lack  of  it.  But  the  shy  Isabell 
can  do  none  of  these.  She  has  come 
to  think  herself  of  so  little  account, 
that  if  she  had  stretched  ont  her 
hand  to  receive  some  envied  gift,  and 
any  other  claimant  did  but  appear, 
she  would  shrink  back  and  lose  it. 
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They  thbik  she  does  not  care  for  the 
nsual  pleasures  of  youth — they  can- 
not understand  how  she  should  care, 
and  yet  hold  back  with  that  shy  re- 
serve continually.  So  they  leave  her 
alone,  and  think  it  is  her  choice,  and 
are  not  concerned  about  the  sadness 
which  they  do  not  comprehend ;  and 
Isabell,  feeling  like  old  Matthew— she 
was  no  poet,  or  she  might  have  said 
these  touching  words,  long  before 
Wordsworth  said  tbem-^ 

M  Many  love  me,  yet  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved** — 

remains  akne  continually,  and  beara 
it  as  she  may. 

At  present  there  is  a  quiet,  sad 
wonder  in  this  vdled  and  secret  heart 
of  hers.  She  cannot  tell  how  it  is 
that  she  has  been  put  back  from  the 
warm  tide  of  life,  and  made  a  lay 
figure  in  the  soene  where  every  other 
one  has  some  part  to  play.  She 
thinks — and  as  she  thinks,  the  tears 
gather  slowly  into  her  eyes — that  she 
herself,  left  here  alone,  is  as  loveable 
as  the  loud  Janet,  now  gaily  on  her 
way  to  the  town.  It  is  not  either 
vanity  or  envy  which  prompts  these 
thoughts ;  nor  do  they  utter  the  weak 
sighs  of  self-pity :  only  a  painful  con- 
sciousness that  she  has  the  qualities 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  prodoce 
affection  and  regard,  makes  IsabelPs 
heart  heavy  within  her.  She  wants 
something — some  strange,  mysterious 
faculty  of  being  loved,  which  others 
have ;  and  there  is  a  yearning  in  her^ 
which  will  not  be  persuaded  into  con- 
tent. 

And  so,  as  she  sits  and  spins,  the 
afternoon  wears  on.  Now  and  then 
a  fragment  of  some  plaintive  song 
steals  over  her  lip,  half  said,  half 
sung ;  for  the  rest,  Isabell  sits  mo- 
tionless and  silent,  while  the  yarn 
grows  on  the  pirn,  and  the  wheel 
hums  softly  under  her  hand.  But 
the  room  begins  to  brighten  as  the 
grey  sky  grows  darker  without,  for 
the  mass  of  coal  has  reddened,  and 
sends  off  flashes  of  cheery  light,  which 
glimmer  in  Merran's  little  glass  on  the 
wall,  and  in  the  glistening  aumrie 
doors;  and  unconsciously  Isabell 
moves  her  seat  into  the  brighter 
circle  which  the  happy  fire  en- 
lightens, and  the  warm  glow  casts 
a  ruddy  shadow  on  her  cheek,  and 
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the  wheel  hums  with  a  quicker  sound ; 
while  darker  and  darker,  towards  the 
eyening,  grows  the  eastern  sky,  and 
even  in  the  west  you  can  see  little 
trace  that  the  sun  there  has  gone 
down  into  the  sea. 

She  has  paused  for  a  moment  in 
her  work,  and  the  wheel  ceases  to 
hum.  What  sound  is  that,  which 
seems  to  wander  about  the  house — 
now  nearer,  now  more  distant?  ^^The 
East  Neuk  of  Fife"  very  certainly, 
whistled  by  some  one  whose  whistling 
powers  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able; and  suddenly  Isabellas  fingers 
fiftll  again  on  the  wheel,  and  it  almost 
shrieks  under  her  touch  as  it  flies 
round  and  round. 

A  shadow  on  the  further  window  I 
A  head  bending  under  the  great 
boughs  of  the  apple  tree,  to  look  in ; 
and  now,  the  whistling  suddenly 
ceases,  and  a  footstep  begUis  to  make 
itself  audible,  hastily  approaching; 
and  over  the  quick  song  of  her 
wheel,  and  over  this  othw  sound 
without,  Isabell  hears  the  beating  of 
her  heart. 

Lift  the  latch,  neighbour ;  there  are 
no  envious  keys  or  bolts  to  bar  the 
entrance  to  this  peaceful  house ;  and 
now  it  is  well,  with  natural  delicacy, 
€0  leave  the  door  a  little  ajar,  so  that 
sometimes  the  voice  of  the  man  at  the 
mill  may  assure  the  young  dweller 
at  home  that  some  one  is  very  dose 
at  hand.  Pleasantly  now  the  sounds 
blend  and  mingle  in  this  place,  which 
was  so  still  an  hour  ago ;  the  bum 
without,  ringing  soft  silvery  beUs  into 
the  night;  the  mill-wheel  rustling, 
not  too  swiftly ;  the  spinning-wheel 
adding  its  lady's  voice ;  and  on  the 
threshold,  the  hasty  foot— the  eager, 
fihy  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  opened 
-door. 

Just  within  the  firelight  now  stands 
Philip  Landale,  and  again  his  hands 
are  busy  with  hn  rimng-whip,  and 
biB  eyes  cast  down  upon  it,  as  he 
«ays   those  tremulous   usual  words 
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of  greeting— iMtco/  words ;  but  they 
might  be  Arabic  for  anything  either 
of  the  two  know  of  them. 

But  by  and  by  Philip  Landale 
lays  down  his  whip,  and  strangely 
hums  the  wheel  of  isabell— now  vio- 
lent and  swift— now  low  and  trem- 
bling, like  a  breeze  at  night  in  spring 
— and  now  altogether  it  has  ceased. 

Ceased ;  and  there  is  no  sound  in 
the  apartment  but  the  words  of  one 
hurried  voice — the  beating  of  two 
loud  hearts.  The  firelight  flickers 
on  Isabellas  cheek,  which  of  itself 
now,  dim  as  it  was  before,  could 
make  the  darkness  radiant,  and  her 
idle  arm  leans  on  the  wheel,  so  that 
its  support  shakes  under  it ;  and  the 
whip  has  fallen  from  the  hand  of 
young  Kilbrachmont,  as  he  stands 
before  her,  speaking  those  wonderful 
words. 

The  first  —  the  best  —  the  most 
dear; — there  is  one  in  the  world, 
then,  who  thinks  her  so;  and  the 
tears  fall  heavy  from  her  eyes  upon 
her  leaning  arm,  and  her  heart  is  sick 
for  very  joy. 

Is  it  true?  Look  up  again,  and 
hear  it ;  and  the  darkness  passes  out 
of  your  eyes,  Isabell,  and  you  begin 
to  trust  in  the  tenderness  of  others. 
Thus  feels  one  —  one  whom  you 
doubted — and  now  your  heart  grows 
brave  in  its  new  warmth,  and  you 
can  trust  all  the  woiid--can  trust 
yoursdf. 

The  darkness  grows,  but  these  two 
do  not  see  it  The  mill-wheel  rustles 
on ;  the  bum  sings  to  itself  in  the 
darimess;  and  loudly  now  whistles 
the  miller's  man,  as  he  stands  at  the 
mill-door,  looking  out  over  the  Co- 
linsburgh  road,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
seeing  the  flitting  lantern,  or  hear- 
ing voice  or  step  to  warn  him  of  his 
master's  return.  But  no  sound  sa- 
lutes the  listening  ears  of  Bobot 
Moulter;  no  sound— not  even  those 
near  and  kindly  ones— disturbs  the 
blessedness  within. 
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AMBRIOAK  FOLinOS. 


BT  AN  BNOUSHMAIf  ABROAD. 


UifiTBO  Statxs,  6th  May  1852. 

Sib, — Here,  as  id  England,  we  are 
in  all  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  an 
Section;  but  no  two  scenes  can  be 
more  different  than  those  presented 
by  tjie  two  countries.  Withont  at- 
tempting to  contrast  them,  however, 
I  will  endeavonr  to  give  yon  some 
notion  of  what  is  going  on  here. 

At  first  sight,  American  politics 
present  nothing  bnt  a  chaos  of  con- 
fused elements  straggling  with  each 
other.  Thirty-three  State  Legislatares 
are  jnst  bringing,  or  have  brought, 
their  sessions  to  an  end,  each  having 
thrown  some  apple  of  discord  into  the 
general  scene  of  turmoil ;  and  Congress 
has  struggled,  and  snarled,  and  quar- 
relled nearly  to  the  end  of  its  labours 
for  this  year.  A  dozen  different 
candidates  are  striving  secretly  and 
openly  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice- 
Presidency,  on  what  they  call  here  a 
dozen  dlffertnt  platforms ;  and  a  crowd 
of  different  influences  are  brought  for- 
ward bv  their  friends  or  opponents  to 
affect  their  success.  Political  parties 
are  split  up  into  numerous  factions, 
and  a  multitude  of  citizens  are  hold* 
ing  aloof  to  go  with  the  strongest,  and 
take  their  chance  of  recompense. 
Each  State  has  some  peculiar  crotchet 
or  some  peculiar  principles  for  which 
it  affects  to  fight;  and  there  are,  be- 
sides, other  objects  which  band  two 
or  three  States  together  in  one  cause. 
The  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and 
the  south,  have  each  their  several  in- 
terests to  serve;  and  in  no  country 
upon  earth  does  selfishness  rule  more 
completely  in  political  matters  than 
here. 

Such  is  the  first  aspect  of  things ; 
but,  gradually,  a  little  light  comes 
in,  and  a  few  leading  facts  appear. 
To  these  I  shall  address  myself,  and 
leave  you  to  draw  your  own  deduc- 
tions. 

One  of  the  prime  questions  of  the 
day  in  most  of  the  northern,  and 
some  of  the  southern  States,  has 
lately  been  what  is  called  ^^The  Maine 
Liquor  Law  Question,'*— that  is  tosay, 
whether  a  law  shall  be  passed—as  in 


Maine— prohibiting  entirely  the  sale 
of  all  fermented  liquors.  This  seems, 
on  the  first  view,  merely  a  ridiculous 
burst  of  fanaticism.  Every  one  ex- 
cept the  most  ignorant  is  well  aware 
that  no  sumptuary  law  has  ever  been 
carried  into  effect :  every  one  knows 
that  such  a  law  could  not  be  really 
put  in  force  in  any  State— that  it  has 
not  been  so  in  Maine;  and  that 
although  the  attempt  to  execute  it 
has  caused  much  strife,  some  blood- 
shed, and  great  general  detriment  to 
that  State,  it  has  only  served  to  de- 
prive the  poor  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  not  the  rich.  Yet  this  law,  un- 
reasonable, tyrannical,  and  unconsti- 
tutional as  it  is,  has  been  struggled 
for  with  a  fierceness  that  smacks  of 
old  Puritanical  fanaticism.  Neverthe- 
less, fanaticism  is  not  the  great  mover 
in  the  business.  The  advocates  of 
this  law  have,  it  is  true,  many  fanatics 
amongst  them ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  Hguor-law  men  are  needy  poli- 
ticians, who  are  striving  to  make  a 
little  political  capital  out  of  a  popular 
cry,  or  timid  politicians  who  dare  not 
oppose  a  lond-tongued  faction :  for  the 
tyranny  of  opinion  here  is  worse  than  ' 
that  of  Eastern  despotism.  Under 
this  aspect  the  question  has  some  sig- 
nificance, otherwise  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it  at  all ;  but  that  significance 
is  not  half  as  great  as  one  would  be- 
lieve, from  the  pledges  given  to  sup- 
port no  one  who  will  not  advocate  the 
"Law;"  for  when  the  real  struggle 
comes,  all  those  pledges  will  go  to  the 
wind,  and,  at  most,  will  only  affect 
State  elections. 

A  much  more  important  question  is 
the  Tariff;  and  it  is  one  which  will 
enter  more  or  less  into  every  political 
combination.  It  has  not  of  late  been 
put  very  prominently  forward ;  but  it 
18  not  the  less  Important  on  that  ac- 
count. The  manufacturers  of  America 
cannot  exist  under  competition  with 
England  withont  a  higher  tariff;  and 
the  simple  question  Is,  whether  manu- 
facture shall  cease  or  not.  I  may  re- 
turn to  the  subject  In  a  subsequent 
letter ;  but  I  shall  now  remark  only, 
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that  while  the  East,  as  the  great 
mannfactnring  district,  has  been  gene- 
rally in  favoor  of  higher  dnties,  the 
West  and  the  Sonth  have  been  ad- 
verse. A  change,  however,  is  taking 
place  in  this  respect.  Mannfactnre 
IS  increasing  in  the  West,  especially 
since  lar^e  mines  have  been  operated 
npon,  and  has  spmnff  np  in  the  Sonth. 
Neither  is  so  exdnsivelj  agricnl- 
tnral  as  it  was ;  and  there  has  been 
hardly  a  President-making  speech  for 
the  last  six  months  which  has  not  had 
some  allnsion  to  the  necessity  of  an 
increased  tariff.    This  is  significant. 

The  great  qnestion,  however,  is 
Southern  Slavery.  On  it  hangs  the 
fate  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  general  question  here, 
though  I  may  treat  of  it  hereafter; 
bnt  I  shall  proceed  to  show  only  how 
it  affects  the  country  at  the  present 
moment.  It  has  broken  np  all  the 
old  combinations.  The  ^at  desi- 
deratum in  constructing  this  republic, 
was  so  to  unite  numerous  separate 
commonwealths  in  one  general  bond, 
as  to  leave  to  each  separate  State  full 
freedom  of  action  within  itself,  and 
yet  create  a  power  by  the  concur- 
rence of  all,  by  which  questions 
affecting  the  whole  might  be  decided. 
The  balance  required  very  nice  ad- 
justment between  the  separate  power 
of  each  State  and  the  central  power  of 
the  whole.  Those  who  would  attri- 
bute greater  authority  to  the  federal 

Whigs,  and  those  who  would  leave 
the  utmost  possible  separate  power  to 
each  State  took  the  name  of  Demo- 
crats.   It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  Democratic  party  were  bound  to 
leave  the  South  to   deal   with  the 
question  of  slavery  as  each  separate 
State  might  think  fit ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  great,  able,  and  unscrupulous 
body  who  are  actively  striving  for 
the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  in  ," 
United    States,  by  whatever 
they  choose  to  call  thf 
soilers     or     Al 
amongst  them 
Whigs ; 
pacts 
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between  the  States  as  binding,  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  what  they 
call  a  Higher  Laxo,  This  body  has 
hitherto  been  in  a  minority  in  Con- 
gress; but  they  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  a  majority  by  endeavouring 
to  exclude  slavery  from  any  new 
State  i^jplying  for  admission  to  the 
Union.  Ttus  is,  perhaps,  a  legitimate 
mode  of  carrying  out  their  views; 
but  they  have  recourse  to  other  means, 
which  only  tend  to  exasperate  the 
Southern  States,  and,  beyond  doubt, 
produce  very  evil  results  as  regards 
the  slaves  themselves.  The  denial  of 
education  to  the  slaves  in  many 
Southern  States,  and  the  expulsion 
from  some  of  all  friee  negroes,  were, 
undoubtedly,  motived  upon  self-pre- 
servation, as  the  direct  tendency  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  was  to 
produce  a  servile  war.  The  pam- 
phlets and  pictures  which  they  circu- 
lated were  only  calculated  to  excite  a 
general  rising  of  the  black  population, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  whites.  Slav- 
ery is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  evil;  bnt 
it  exists,  and  has  existed  for  years ; 
and  no  feasible  scheme— although 
several  have  been  circulated  —  for 
abolishing  it  by  d^^^ees,  which  im- 
plies any  great  sacrifice  npon  the 
part  of  the  Abolitionists  themselves, 
has  met  with  any  favour  at  their 
hands.  They  would  cast  all  the  loss 
and  burden  upon  the  South,  which 
would  still  suffer  even  if  they  pnr- 
uiaccJ  foi  ciuaiiCipaiiuti  tvcry  slave 
at  his  estimated  value. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  measure 
was  lately  passed,  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Compromise,  the 
most  objectionable  portion  of  which 
was  the  concession  to  the  Southern 
States  of  a  •  ms  of  some- 

what questi^  y,  to  pursue 

i-slavehold- 
sligbt  evi- 
.     ve  him 
tion  of 
)ru  master 
was  in- 
»  give  real 
the  original 
ttes,  though 
of  its  pro- 
.     jral  wording 
Lhese  faults  the 
,ve  seized   as    a 
and  this  is  the  great 


bone  of   oontention.       Bendes   the 
diviatons  between  North  and  SoittlL, 
the  North  being  generally  Abolitioa- 
ist,  tnd  the  Smith  compelled  to  be, 
for  Bdf-iuresenration,  opposed  to  Abo- 
Utioii,  each  great  party,  the  Whig 
and  the  Democrat,  is  divided  between 
Abolitionist  and  Compromise  parties. 
A  majority  of  the  Whigs  in  the  North, 
and  a  small  minority  in  the  Sonth, 
are,  I  believe.  Abolitionists.      The 
entire  Democrata  of  the  Sonth,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Democrats  in 
file  North,  are  in  favonr  of  the  Com- 
promise measure.     Many  who  abhor 
fllayery,  and  would  sacrifice  mn^  to 
see  it  abolished,  both  of  the  Whig 
and  Democrat   party,   strongly  sup- 
port the  Compromise,    as   the   only 
practical  measure    which   oonld    be 
de?i8ed  to  satisfy  the  Sontheam  States 
in  regard  to  their  independent  lights, 
and  to  guard  against  a  complete  dis- 
mption  of  the  Union.      The  proba- 
bility of  such  a  disraption  has,  I  be- 
lieye,  been  very  mn<^  over-estimated ; 
for  the  safety  of  the    States,   their 
power,  their  |nx>gre8s,  and  tbeir  glory, 
depends  entirely  npon   tbeir  niuon; 
and  Jonathan  is  not  a  man  to  under- 
estimate its  advantages.       Beudes, 
tins  is  a  land  of  blaster  ;  and  much 
flound  is  continually  followed  by  very 
small  results.       Kevertbeless,  very 
menacing  symptoms  -w^ero  lately  dis- 
played h  the  Sontb  ;    and  no  calcnla- 
tion  can  reach  the    conseqneuces  of 
the  secession,     or     even     attempt^ 
secession,  of  one  single  State  from  the 
Umon.  ToBumnp,  tbe  result  is, .^be 
pt>pTi\atioii    is     divided      really    ^^ 
Unionists,  or  Com  promise -men,  *^** 
Diannionlsts,  or  Al>olitionist3,    ^jj^ 
body  is  split  into  a  tbonsand  dvffe^* 
factions;  a^^  altbongli  tbe  prepoBoei' 
ance  is  rcaUy  witli    tlie    DeinocT^ 
I  the  operation    of  tbese  facta<** 
i  their  several  great  bodi^  ^ 
q{  tlio  coming    electiopsj*]*^ 
ay  dcp^na.        Sliould    tbe  5*^    _^ 
he  c\f ot^^^  ^^   »•  tliorotigb  t  »J^     .  " 
ndidate  to  ilie  office  of  Fre&^^     - 
i  \>y  a.   Unionist    Cfmp^     ^^^ 
eCxi\  progress  of   tbe  tvT^    ^ 
iv  ^^  iTnn\en&e-     SbwMl  »       ^ 
caiiAVdate  \>e  electt*- 
■^  \mvTo\>able,  tba^  1 
I  unless   too  ' 
hfttty,    lie    ^m 
mo^eT*le 
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as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  works  very 
ill ;  nothing  could  work  worse,  wher- 
ever popular  prejadices,  popular  pas- 
sion, or  popular  folly  was  concerned. 
Who  may  be  the  new  President, 
selected  from  this  bag  of  accidents,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say:  but 
the  tendency  of  the  States  is>^mo- 
cratic ;  and  unless  some  great  mistake 
is  made  by  that  party,  they  will  elect 
him.  Fillmore,  Webster,  Scott,  and 
Cass,  are  the  most  prominent  candi- 
dates; but  the  most  prominent  are 
not  always  the  most  successful ;  and 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  find 
some  man  almost  unheard  of  in  the 
contest,  stepping  quietly  into  the 
Presidential  chaur.  The  more  a  man 
has  done  for  the  country,  the  less 
likely  is  the  country  to  choose  him. 
It  js  not  for  what  a  man  has  done, 
but  for  what  he  has  not  done,  that  he 
is  elected ;  for  each  eminent  political 
man  makes  more  enemies  than  friends. 
He  offends  a  hundred  where  he  gra- 
tifies one. 

Whoever  may  be  the  President, 
however,  the  United  States  will  hold 
on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way — in- 
creasing every  day  and  every  hour 
in  material  prosperity — augmenting 


in  population  and  resources.  They 
will  not  Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  En- 
rope,  notwithstanding  all  Kossuth  can 
say ;  they  will  not  again  attempt  to 
surprise  Cuba,  under  cover  of  a  Creole 
revolution,  tiU  a  more  favourable  op' 
portunity.  They  will  coquet  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  push  their  feelers 
into  the  open  oyster-shell  of  Mexico, 
and  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  feeling  a  destiny  which 
impels  them  thither.  They  will  flat- 
tor  and  court  the  Canadians,  who  hate 
them ;  construct  railroads  and  canals 
as  highways  for  enterprises  of  all 
kinds ;  settle,  populate,  cultivate,  de- 
velop wild  districts  and  undiscovered 
resources ;  display  many  of  the  best, 
and  many  of  the  worst,  features  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  all  the  different 
nations  which  they  are  absorbing  into 
themselves ;  and  in  the  end,  I  believe, 
before  magnitude  causes  disjunction, 
or  corruption  produces  decay,  will 
become,  what  they  believe  themselves 
to  be  now,  one  of  the  greatest  people 
that  the  earth  has  ever  seen. — Your 
obedient  servant, 

Ak  Englishbcan  abroad. 
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sprang  from  a  swelling  indignant 
heart ;  then  he  nttered  an  inarticu- 
late sound,  and,  finding  his  voice  gone, 
moved  away  to  the  door,  and  left  the 

house.  ,        ^      , 

He  walked  through  the  streets, 
bearing  his  head  very  erect,  as  a 
proud  man  does  when  deeply  wound- 
ed, and  striving  to  shake  off  some 
affection  that  he  deems  a  weakness  ; 
and  his  trembling  nervous  fingers 
fumbled  at  the  button  of  his  coat, 
trying  to  tighten  the  garment  across 
hi  chest,  as  if  to  confirm  a  resolution 
that  still  sought  to  struggle  out  of  the 
revolting  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on,  and  the  reader, 
perhaps,  will  wonder  whither ;  and 
the  wonder  may  notflessen  when  he 
finds  the  Squire  come  to  a  dead 
pause  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  at 
the  portico  of  his  **  distant  brother  s" 
stately  house.  ,        , 

At  the  Squire's  brief  inqmry  whe- 
ther Mr  Egerton  was  at  home,  the 
porter  summoned  the  groom  of  the 
chambers;  and  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  seeing  a  stranger,  doubted 
whether  his  master  was  not  engaged, 
but  would  take  in  the  stranger's  card 
and  see.  ^     . 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  the  Squire, 
"  this  is  true  relationship— my  child 

? refers  a  stranger  to  me.  Why  should 
complain  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  a 
brother's  house?  Sir,"  added  the 
Squire  aloud,  and  very  meekly—**  Sir, 
please  to  say  to  your  master  that  I 
am  William  Hazeldean." 

The  servant  bowed  low,  and  with- 
out another  word  conducted  the  visi- 
tor into  the  statesman's  library,  and, 
announcing  Mr  Hazeldean,  closed  the 


"  was  seated  at  his  desk,  the 
Hixea  still  at  his  feet,  but 
[>w  closed  and  locked.  And 
Bter  was  no  longer  looking 
M    documents  ;       letters 
Bbefore  him,  of  far    <Jif- 
m;  in  his  hand   there  lav 
tek  of  fair  silken    hair,    on 
Jeyes  were  fixed  sadly  and 
J  He  started  at  the  soiind  of 
yWr's  name,  and  the    tread  of 
]0ire*s  stalwart  footstep  ;     and 
Bically  thrust  into  his     tiosom 
lie    o(  jouuger    and       ^warmer 
^  hand  to   bis  heart, 
with  disease,  xiiider 
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the  light  pressure   of  that   golden 

*The  two  brothers  stood  on  the 
great  man's  lonely  hearth,  facmgeach 
other  in  silence,  and  noting  uncon- 
sciously the  change  m^^l^,  JJ^^ 
during  the  long  years  m  which  they 
had  never  met.  ,     .      , . 

The  Squire,  with  his  portly  size,  his 
hardy  sSn-burnt  cheeks,  the  partial 
baldness  of  his  nnfnrrowed  open  fore- 
head, looked  his  full  age-deep  into 
3e  life.  Unmistakably  he  seemed 
the  pater /a«av«-the  hMb^d  and 
the  fether-the  man  of  social  domes- 
tic ties     But  about  Audley,  (really 
some  few  years  junior  to  the  Sqnure,) 
despite  the  Unes  of  care  on  his  hand- 
some face,  there  still  lingered    the 
S  of  youth.    Men  of  cit  es  retain 
ionth  longer  than  those  of  the  conn- 
?ry-a  remark  which  BafFon  has  not 
failed  to  make  and  to  account  fbr. 
Neither  did  Egerton  betray  the  aar  of 
the  married  man ;  <br  ineffable  soli- 
tariness seemed   sta?!?^*  "P**"  *°® 
man,  whose  private  life  had  long  been 
Tstem  a  solitude.    No  ray  f^m  the 
focus  of  Home  played  round  that  re- 
served, unjoyous,  -nelancholy  brow- 
In  a  word,  Audley  looked  stiU  the 
man  for  whom  some  young  female 
heart  might  fondly  sigh ;  and  not  the 
less  because  of  the  cold  eye  and  com- 
p^sMd  lip,  which  challenged  mterest 
even  while  seeming  to  repel  it. 

Audley  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
to  put  forth  the  right  hand,  which  he 
stole  slowly  from  ite  Pl»«»  at  l.« 
breast,  on  which  the  lock  of  hair  still 
stirred  to  and  fro  att^e  heave  of  the 
labouring  heart  "  WiUiam,  said 
he  with  his  rich  deep  voice,  this 
is  'kind.  You  are  «>™%*?„f«  "?«: 
now  that  men  say  I  am  faUen.  The 
Minister  you  c^»«««t^  »°  r "  ' 
ond  von  see  again  the  brother. 

The  Squire  was  softened  at  once 
V     this  address.    He  shook  heartily 
♦Lhwd  tendered  to  him  -,  and  then, 
InS  away  his  head,  with  an  honest 
W^^Jion  that  Audley  ascribed  to 
'^'^^Prtidit  which  he  did  not  deserve, 
^f  B^S!  "^0,  no,  Audley;  I  am 
^^  i.  aelfisb  than  yon  think  me.    I 
?**!!  come— 1  have  come  to  ask  yonr 
^Svic^^o,  not  exactly  that-your 
»*y*,!r    But  yon  are  busy?-" 
*>P\?sft  down;  Waiiam.    Old  days 
were    connng  over  me  when  you 
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entered;  days  earlier  still  return 
now— days,  too,  that  leave  no  sha- 
dow when  their  suns  are  set." 

The  proud  man  seemed  to  think  he 
had  said  too  mnch.  His  practical 
nature  rebuked  the  poetic  sentiment 
and  phrase.  He  re-collected  himself, 
and  added,  more  coldly,  ^*  Yon  would 
ask  my  opinion  ?  What  on  ?  Some 
public  matter— some  Parliamentary 
bill  that  may  affect  your  property  ?  " 

*'*'  Am  I  such  a  mean  miser  as  that  ? 
Property — property?  What  does 
property  matter,  when  a  man  is  struck 
down  at  his  own  hearth  ?  Property, 
indeed  I  But  yon  have  no  child — 
happy  brother  I" 

^'  Ay,  ay ;  as  you  say,  I  am  a  happy 
man ;  childless  1  Has  your  son  dis- 
pleased you  ?  I  have  heard  him 
spoken  of  well,  too." 

''  Don't  talk  of  him.  Whether  his 
conduct  be  good  or  ill  is  my  affair," 
resumed  the  poor  father  with  a  testy 
voice— jealous  alike  of  Aadley*s  praise 
or  blame  of  his  rebellious  son.  Then 
he  rose  a  moment,  and  made  a.  strong 
gulp,  as  if  for  air;  and  laying  his 
broad  brown  hand  on  his  brother's 
shoulder,  said— *^  Randal  Leslie  tells 
me  you  are  wise — a  consummate  man 
of  Uie  world.  No  doubt  yon  are  so. 
And  Parson  Dale  tells  me  that  he  is 
sure  you  have  warm  feelings — which 
I  take  to  be  a  strange  thing  for  one 
who  has  lived  so  long  in  London,  and 
has  no  wife  and  no  child — a  widower, 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament-^  for  a 
commercial  city,  too.  Never  smile ; 
it  is  no  smiling  matter  with  me.  Ton 
know  a  foreign  woman,  called  Negra 
or  Negro — not  a  blackymoor,  though, 
by  any  means — at  least  on  the  out- 
side of  her.  Is  she  such  a  woman  as 
a  plain  country  gentleman  would  like 
his  only  son  to  marry — ay  or  no  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Andley, 
gravely ;  **  and  I  trust  your  son  will 
commit  no  action  so  rash.  Shall  I 
see  him,  or  her?  Speak,  my  dear 
William.  What  would  you  have  me 
do?" 

^*  Nothing;  you  have  said  enough," 
replied  the  Squire  gloomily ;  and  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast. 

Andley  took  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it  fraternally.  ^^  William,"  said  the 
statesman,  *^we  have  been  long  es- 
tranged; bnt  I  do  not  forget  that 
when  we  last  met,  at— at  Lord  Lans- 
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mere's  house,  and  when  I  took  yon 
aside,  and  said  ^William,  if  I  lose 
this  election,  I  must  resign  all  chance 
of  public  life;  my  affairs  are  em - 
harassed ;  I  may  need — I  would  not 
accept  money  from  you — I  would 
seek  a  profession,  and  yon  can  help  me 
there,'  you  divined  my  meaning,  and 
said — *  Take  orders;  the  Hazeldean 
living  is  just  vacant.  I  will  get  some 
one  to  hold  it  till  yon  are  ordained.' 
I  do  not  forget  that.  Would  that  I 
had  thought  earlier  of  so  serene  an 
escape  from  all  that  then  tormented 
me.  My  lot  might  have  been  far 
happier." 

ITie  Squire  eyed  Audley  with  a 
surprise  that  broke  forth  from  his 
more  absorbing  emotions.  "  Hap- 
pier! Why,  all  things  have  pros- 
pered with  you;  and  you  are  rich 
enough  now ;  and — ^you  shake  your 
head.  Brother,  is  it  possible  I  do  you 
want  money?  Pooh,  not  accept 
money  from  your  mother's  son ! — 
stuff."  Out  came  the  Squire's  poc- 
ket-book.     Audley    put    it    gently 


"  Nay,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  enough 
for  myself;  but  since  you  seek  and 
speak  with  me  thus  affectionately, 
I  will  ask  you  one  favour.  Should  I 
die  before  I  can  provide  for  my  wife's 
kinsman,  Randal  Leslie,  as  I  could 
wish,  will  you  see  to  his  fortunes,  so 
far  as  yon  can,  without  injury  to 
others — to  your  own  son?" 

«^  My  son  I  He  is  provided  for. 
He  has  the  Casino  estate — mnch 
good  may  it  do  him.  You  have 
touched  on  the  very  matter  that 
brought  me  here.  This  boy,  Randal 
Leslie,  seems  a  praiseworthy  lad,  and 
has  Hazeldean  blood  in  his  veins. 
You  have  taken  him  np  because  he  is 
connected  with  your  late  wife.  Why 
should  not  I  take  him  up,  too,  when 
his  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean? 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  meant 
to  do  for  him ;  for  if  yon  did  not 
mean  to  provide  for  him,  why,  I 
will,  as  in  duty  bound.  So  your 
request  comes  at  the  right  time;  I 
think  of  altering  my  will.  I  can 
put  him  into  the  entail,  besides  a 
handsome  legacy.  You  are  sure  he 
is  a  good  lad— and  it  will  please  yon 
too,  Audley  1" 

**  But  not  at  the  expense  of  your 
son.    And  stay,  William— as  to  thi& 
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foolish  marriage  with  Madame  di 
Negra,  who  told  you  Frank  meant 
to  take  such  a  step  ?  " 

**  He  told  me  himself;  but  it  is  no 
matter.  Randal  and  I  both  did  all 
we  could  to  dissuade  him ;  and 
Randal  advised  me  to  come  to  you.'* 

"  He  has  acted  generously,  then, 
our  kinsman  Randal — I  am  glad  to 
hear  it" — said  Audley,  his  brow 
somewhat  clearing.  ^^  I  have  no  in- 
fluence with  this  lady ;  but,  at  least, 
I  can  counsel  her.  Do  not  consider 
the  marriage  fixed  because  a  young 
man  desires  it.  Youth  is  ever  hot 
and  rash." 

"  Your  youth  never  was,"  retorted 
the  Squire  bluntly.  "You  married 
well  enough,  I'm  sure.  I  will  say 
one  thing  for  you :  you  have  been, 
to  my  taste,  a  bad  politician— beg 
pardon— but  you  were  always  a  gen- 
tleman. You  would  never  have 
disgraced  your  family  and  married 
a" — 

*'  Hush!"  interrupted  Egerton 
gently.  **  Do  not  make  matters 
worse  than  they  are.  Madame  di 
Negra  is  of  high  birth  in  her  own 
•country;  and  if  scandal"— 

"  Scandal!"  cried  the  Squire, 
shrinking  and  turning  pale.  "  Are 
yon  speaking  of  the  wife  of  a  Hazel- 
-dean?  At  least  she  shall  never  sit 
by  the  hearth  at  which  now  sits  his 
mother ;  and  whatever  I  may  do  for 
Frank,  her  children  shall  not  succeed. 
No  mongrel  cross-breed  shall  kennel 
in  English  Hazcldean.  Mnch  obliged 
to  you,  Audley,  for  your  good  feel- 
ing— glad  to  have  seen  you;  and 
harkye,  you  startled  me  by  that 
shake  of  your  head,  when  I  spoke 
of  your  wealth  ;  and,  from  what  you 
«ay  about  Randal's  prospects,  I  guess 
that  you  London  gentlemen  are  not 
60  thrifty  as  we  are.  You  shall  let 
me  speak.  I  say  again,  that  I  have 
some  thousands  quite  at  your  service. 
And  though  you  are  not  a  Hazel- 
dean,  still  you  are  my  mother's  son  ; 
and  now  that  I  am  about  to  alter 
my  will,  I  can  as  well  scratch  in  the 
name  of  Egerton  as  that  of  Leslie. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ;  you  are  younger 
than  I  am,  and  you  have  no  child; 
so  you  will  live  longer  than  I  shall." 
"  My  dear  brother,"  answered 
Audley,  "  believe  me  I  shall  never 
live  to  want  your  aid.    And  as  to 


Leslie,  add  to  the  £50001  mean  to 
give  him,  an  equal  sum  in  your  will, 
and  I  shall  feel  that  he  has  received 
justice." 

Observing  that  the  Squire,  though 
he  listened  attentively,  made  no 
ready  answer,  Audley  turned  the 
subject  again  to  Frank;  and  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
backed  by  cordial  sympathy  in  his 
brother's  distress,  he  pleaded  so  well 
Frank's  lame  cause,  urged  so  gently 
the  wisdom  of  patience  and  delay, 
and  the  appeal  to  filial  feeling  rather 
than  recourse  to  patenial  threats, 
that  the  Squire  grew  mollified  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  left  bis  brother's 
house  a  much  less  angry,  and  less 
doleful  man. 

Mr  Hazeldeanwas  still  in  the  square, 
when  he  came  upon  Randal  him- 
self, who  was  walking  with  a  dark 
whiskered,  showy  gentleman,  towards 
Eger ton's  house.  Randal  and  the 
gentleman  exchanged  a  hasty  whis- 
per,  and  the  former  then  exclaimed — 

'*  What,  Mr  Hazeldean,  have  you 
just  left  your  brother's  house?  Is  it 
possible  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  advised  me  to  go  there, 
and  I  did.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  about.  I  am  very  glad  I  did  go. 
Hang  politics!  hang  the  landed  in- 
terest! what  do  I  care  for  either 
now?" 

"Foiled  with  Madame  di  Negra?" 
asked  Randal,  drawing  the  Squire 
aside. 

"  Never  speak  of  her  again  1"  cried 
the  Squire  fiercely.  **  And  as  to  that 
ungrateful  boy— but  I  don't  mean  to 
behave  harshly  to  him — he  shall  have 
money  enough  to  keep  her  if  he 
likes — keep  her  from  coming  to  me — 
keep  him,  too,  from  counting  on  my 
death,  and  borrowing  post-obits  ou 
the  Casino— for  he'll  be  doing  that 
next— no,  I  hope  I  wrong  him  there ; 
I  have  been  too  good  a  father  for 
him  to  count  on  my  death  already. 
After  all,"  continued  the  Squire, 
beginning  to  relax,  **  as  Audley  says, 
the  marriage  is  not  yet  made;  and 
if  the  woman  has  taken  him  in,  ho 
is  young,  and  his  heart  is  warm. 
Make  yourself  easy,  my  boy.  I 
don't  forget  how  kindly  you  took 
his  part ;  and  before  I  do  anything 
rash,  I'll  at  least  take  advice  with  his 
poor  mother." 
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Randal  gnawed  bis  pale  lip,  and 
a  momentary  cloud  of  disappointment 
passed  over  liis  face. 

"  Trne,  sir,"  said  he  gently;  "  true, 
yon  most  not  be  rash.  Indeed,  I 
was  thinking  of  you  and  poor  dear 
Frank  at  the  very  moment  I  met 
you.  It  occurred  to  me  whether  we 
might  not  make  Frank's  very  em- 
barrassments a  reason  to  induce 
Madame  di  Negra  to  refuse  him; 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Mr  Egerton, 
in  order  to  ask  his  opinion,  in  com- 
4)any  with  the  gentleman  yonder." 

**  Gentleman  yonder !  Why  should 
he  thrust  his  long  nose  into  my  family 
affairs  ?    Who  the  devil  is  he  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask,  sir.  Pray  let  me 
act." 

But  the  Squire  continued  to  eye 
askant  the  dark- whiskered  personage 
thus  thrust  between  himself  and  his 
son,  and  who  waited  patiently  a  few 
yards  in  the  rear,  carelessly  re- 
adjusting the  camelia  in  his  button- 
hole. 

'*  He  looks  very  outlandish.  Is  he 
a  foreigner  too?"  asked  the  Squire 
at  last 

"  No,  not  exactly.  However,  he 
knows  all  about  Frank's  embarrass- 
ments; and" — 

"  Embarrassments  I  what,  the  debt 
he  paid  for  that  woman  ?  How  did 
he  raise  the  money?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Randal, 
*^  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  Baron 
Levy  to  accompany  me  to  Egerton's, 
that  he  might  explain  in  private  what 
I  have  no  reason — " 

**  Baron  Levy  T'  interrupted  the 
Squure.  '*  Levy,  Levy — I  have  heard 
of  a  Levy  who  has  nearly  mined  my 
neighbour  Thomhill — a  money-lender. 
Zoonds  I  is  that  the  roan  who  knows 
my  son's  affairs  ?  PU  soon  learn,  sir." 

Randal  caught  hold  of  the  Squu^'s 
arm:  "  Stop,  stop;  if  yon  really  insist 
npon  learning  more  about  Frank's 
debts,  yon  must  not  appeal  to  Baron 
Levy  directly,  and  as  Frank's  father : 
he  will  not  answer  yon.  But  if  I 
present  yon  to  him  as  a  mere  acquain- 
tance of  mine,  and  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, as  if  carelessly,  upon  Frank — 
why,  since,  in  the  London  world,  such 
matters  are  never  kept  secret  except 
from  the  parents  of  young  men — ^I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  talk  out 
openly." 
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•*  Manage  it  as  you  will,"  said  the 
Squire. 

Randal  took  Mr  Hazeldean's  arm, 
and  joined  Levy — "  A  friend  of  mine 
from  the  country.  Baron."  Levy 
bowed  profoundly,  and  the  three 
walked  slowly  on. 

**  By  the  by,"  said  Randal,  pressing 
significantly  upon  Levy's  arm,  *'  my 
friend  has  come  to  town  upon  the 
somewhat  unpleasant  business  of  set- 
tling the  debts  of  another— a  young 
man  of  fashion— a  relation  of  his  own. 
No  one,  sir,  (turning  to  the  Squire,) 
could  so  ably  assist  yon  in  such 
arrangements,  as  could  Baron 
Levy." 

Baron,  fmodestly,  and  with  a 
moralising  air.) — ^'I  have  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  and  I  hold 
it  a  duty  to  assist  the  parents  and 
relations  of  young  men  who,  from 
want  of  reflection,  often  ruin  them- 
selves for  life.  I  hope  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  ?" 

Randal. — '^  Christians  are  as  fond 
of  good  interest  for  their  money  as 
ever  the  Jews  can  be." 

Baron.—"  Granted,  but  they  have 
not  always  so  much  money  to  lend. 
The  first  thing,  sir,  (addressing  the 
Squire,) — the  first  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  buy  up  such  of  your  relation's 
bills  and  notes  of  hand  as  may  be  in 
the  market.  No  doubt  we  can  get 
them  a  bargain,  unless  the  young 
man  is  heir  to  some  property  that  may 
soon  be  his  in  the  course  of  nature." 

Randal.— "Not  soon— heaven  for- 
bid !  His  father  is  still  a  young  man— 
a  fine  healthy  man,"  leaning  heavily 
on  Levy's  arm  ;  "  and  as  to  post- 
obits"— 

Baron. — "  Post-obits  on  sonnd 
security  cost  more  to  buy  up,  how- 
ever healthy  the  obstructing  relative 
m^  be." 

Randal.—"  I  should  hope  that 
there  are  not  many  sons  who  can 
calculate,  in  cold  blood,  on  the  death 
of  their  fathers." 

Baron. — "  Ha,  ha — ^he  is  young, 
our  friend  Randal ;  eh,  sir?" 

Randal.—"  Well,  I  am  not  more 
scrupulous  than  others,  I  daresay; 
and  I  have  often  been  pinched  hiurd 
for  money,  but  I  would  go  bare- 
foot rather  than  give  security  upon  a 
father's  grave!   I  can  imagine  nothing 
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more  likely  to  destroy  natural  feeling, 
nor  to  instil  ingratitude  and  treachery 
into  the  whole  character,  than  to  press 
the  hand  of  a  parent,  and  calculate 
when  that  hand  may  be  dust — than 
to  sit  down  with  strangers  and  reduce 
his  life  to  the  measure  of  an  insurance 
table — than  to  feel  difficulties  gather- 
ing round  one,  and  mutter  in  fashion- 
able slang,  *  But  it  will  be  all  well  if 
the  governor  would  but  die.'  And  he 
who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the 
relief  of  post-obits  must  gradually 
harden  his  mind  to  all  this.** 

The  Squire  groaned  heavily;  and 
had  Randal  proceeded  another  sen- 
tence in  the  same  strain,  the  Squire 
would  have  wept  outright.  '*  But," 
continued  Randal,  altering  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  **  I  think  that  our  young 
friend  of  whom  we  were  talking  just 
now,  Levy,  before  this  gentleman 
joined  us,  has  the  same  opinions  as 
myself  on  this  head.  He  may  accept 
bills,  but  he  would  never  sign  post- 
obits.** 

Baron,  (who  with  the  apt  docility 
of  a  managed  charger  to  the  touch  of 
a  rider's  hand,  had  comprehended  and 
complied  with  each  quick  sign  of 
Randal's.)—"  Pooh !  the  young  fellow 
we  are  talking  of?  Nonsense.  He 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  give 
five  times  the  percentage  he  other- 
wise might.  Not  sign  post-obits  1 
Of  course  he  has  signed  one." 

Randal.—"  Hist— yon  mistake, 
you  mistake.** 

Squire,  (leaving  Randal's  arm  and 
seizing  Levy's.)—"  Were  you  speak- 
ing of  Frank  Hazeldean?** 

Baron. — "  My  dear  sir,  excuse  me ; 
I  never  mention  names  before  stran- 
gers.** 

Squire.—"  Strangers  again  I  Man, 
I  am  the  boy*s  father !  Speak  out, 
sir,'*  and  his  hand  closed  on  Levy's 
arm  with  the  strength  oC  an  iron 
vice. 

Baron.— "Gently;  you  hurt  me, 
sir ;  but  I  excuse  your  feelings.  Ran- 
dal, you  are  to  blame  forleadingme  into 
this  indiscretion  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure 
Mr  Hazeldean,  that  though  his  son  has 
been  a  little  extravagant" — 

Randal.—"  Owing  chiefly  to  the 
arts  of  an  abandoned  woman.*' 

Baron.—"  Of  an  abandoned  wo- 
man ; — still  he  has  shown  more  pru- 
dence than  you  would  suppose ;  and 


this  very  post-obit  is  a  proof  of  it.  A 
simple  act  of  that  kind  has  enabled 
him  to  pay  off  bills  that  were  running 
on  till  they  would  have  ruined  even  the 
Hazeldean  estate ;  whereas  a  charge 
on  the  reversion  of  the  Casino" — 

Squirb. — "  He  has  done  it  then  ? 
He  has  signed  a  post-obit  ?" 

Randal.—"  No,  no ;  Levy  must  be 
wrong.** 

Baron. — "  My  dear  Leslie,  a  man 
of  Mr  Hazeldean*s  time  of  life  cannot 
have  your  romantic  boyish  notions. 
He  must  allow  that  Frank  has  acted 
in  this  like  a  lad  of  sense — ^very  good 
head  for  business  has  my  young  friend 
Frank!  And  the  best  thing  Mr 
Hazeldean  can  do  is  quietly  to  buy 
up  the  post-obit,  and  thus  he  will 
place  his  son  henceforth  in  his  own 
power.** 

Squire.  —  "Can  I  see  the  deed 
with  my  own  eyes  ?  ** 

Baron. — "  Certainly,  or  how  could 
you  be  induced  to  buy  it  up  ?  But  on 
one  condition ;  you  must  not  betray 
me  to  your  son.  And,  indeed,  take 
my  advice,  and  don't  say  a  word  to 
him  on  the  matter.** 

Squire. — "  Let  me  see  it,  let  me 
see  it,  with  my  own  eyes.  His 
mother  else  will  never  believe  it — 
nor  will  I.** 

Baron. — "  I  can  call  on  you  this 
evening." 

Squire. — "  Now — now.** 

Baron. — "You  can  spare  me,  Ran- 
dal ;  and  you  yourself  can  open  to  Mr 
Egerton  the  other  afiair,  respecting 
Lansmere.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
lest  L'Estrange  suggest  a  candi- 
date.** 

Randal,  (whispering.)  —  "  Never 
mind  me.  This  is  more  important. 
(Aloud)— Go  with  Mr  Hazeldean.  My 
dear  kind  friend,  (to  the  Squire,^  do 
not  let  this  vex  you  so  much.  After 
all,  it  is  what  nine  young  men  out  of 
ten  would  do  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  it  is  best  you  should 
know  it ;  you  may  save  Frank  from 
farther  ruin,  and  prevent,  perhaps, 
this  very  marriage." 

"We  will  see,**  exclaimed  the 
Squire  hastily.  "  Now,  Mr  Levy, 
come." 

Levy  and  the  Squire  walked  on, 
not  arm  in  arm,  but  side  by  side. 
Randal  proceeded  to  Egerton*s 
house. 
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"I  am  glad  to  see  jon,  Leslie," 
said  the  ex-minister.  ^^What  is 
it  I  have  heard?  Mj  nephew, 
Frank  Hazeldean,  proposes  to  marry 
Madame  di  Negra  against  his  father^s 
consent  ?  How  coidd  joa  suffer  him 
to  entertain  an  idea  so  wild  ?  And 
how  never  confide  it  to  me  ?  " 

Randai*. — ^*  Mj  dear  Mr  Egerton, 
it  is  only  to-day  that  I  was  informed 
of  Frank*s  engagement.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  him,  and  expostulated 
in  vain;  till  then,  though  I  knew 
Yonr  nephew  admired  Madame  di 
Negra,  I  could  never  suppose  he  har- 
boured a  serious  intention." 

Egjbbton. — *^I  must  believe  you, 
Bandal.  I  will  myself  see  Madame 
di  Negra,  though  I  have  no  power, 
and  no  right,  to  dictate  to  her.  I 
have  but  little  time  for  all  such 
private  business.  The  dissolution  of 
J^arliament  is  so  close  at  hand." 

RA2n>AL,  (looking  down.) — '^  It  is 
-on  that  subject  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you,  sir.  You  think  of  standing  for 
Lansmere.  Well,  Baron  Levy  has 
euggested  to  me  an  idea  that  I  could 
not,  of  course,  even  countenance,  till 
I  had  spoken  to  you.  It  seems  that 
be  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  parties  in  that  borough  I 
He  is  informed  that  it  is  not  only  as 
«a8y  to  bring  in  two  of  our  side,  as  to 
carry  one ;  but  that  it  would  make 
your  election  still  more  safe,  not  to 
fight  single-handed  against  two  oppo- 
nents ;  that  if  canvassing  for  yourself 
alone,  you  could  not  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  plumper  votes  ;  that  split 
votes  would  go  from  you  to  one  or 
other  of  the  two  adversaries ;  that,  in 
a  word,  it  is  necessary  to  pair  you 
with  a  colleague.  If  it  really  be  so, 
you  of  course  will  learn  best  from 
your  own  Committee;  but  should  they 
concur  in  the  opinion  Baron  Levy  has 
formed— do  I  presume  too  much  on 
your  kindness — to  deem  it  possible 
that  you  might  allow  me  to  be  the 
aecond  candidate  on  your  side?  I 
should  not  say  this,  but  that  Levy 
told  me  yon  had  some  wish  to  see  me 
in  Parliament^  amongst  the  support- 
ers of  your  policy.  And  what  other 
opportunity  can  occur?  Here  the 
•coat  of  carrying  two  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  that  of  carrying  one.    And 
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Levy  says,  the  party  would  subscribe 
for  my  election ;  you,  of  course,  would 
refuse  all  such  aid  for  your  own  ;  and 
indeed,  with  your  great  name,  and 
Lord  Lansmere^s  interest,  there  can 
be  little  beyond  the  strict  legad  ex- 
penses." 

As  Randal  spoke  thus  at  length, 
he  watched  anxiously  his  patron^s 
reserved  unrevealing  countenance. 

EoERTON,  (drily.)— I  will  consider. 
You  may  safely  leave  in  my  hands 
any  matter  connected  with  your  am- 
bition and  advancement.  I  have  be- 
fore told  you  I  hold  it  a  duty  to  do  all 
in  my  power  for  the  kinsman  of  my 
late  wife— for  one  whose  career  I  un- 
dertook to  forward — ^for  one  whom 
honour  has  compelled  to  share  in  my 
own  political  reveraes." 

Here  Egerton  rang  the  bell  for  his 
hat  and  gloves,  and  walking  into  the 
hall,  paused  at  the  street  door.  There 
beckoning  to  Randal,  he  said  slowly, 
^^You  seem  intimate  with  Baron 
Levy ;  I  caution  yon  against  him — a 
dangerous  acquaintance,  first  to  the 
purse,  next  to  the  honour." 

Randal. — "I  know  it,  sir;  and 
am  surprised  myself  at  the  acquaint- 
ance that  has  grown  up  between  us. 
Perhaps  its  cause  is  in  his  respect  for 
yourself." 

Egerton.—"  Tut." 

Randal. — "Whatever  it  be,  he 
contrives  to  obtain  a  singular  hold 
over  one's  mind,  even  where,  as  in  my 
case,  he  has  no  evident  interest  to 
serve.  How  is  this  ?  It  puzzles  me !  " 

Egerton. — "  For  his  interest,  it  is 
most  secured  where  he  suffers  it  to  be 
least  evident ;  for  his  hold  over  the 
mind,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  He 
ever  appeals  to  two  temptations, 
strong  with  all  men — Avarice  and 
Ambition.    Good  day." 

Randal.  —  "  Are  you  going  to 
Madame  di  Negra*s  ?  Shall  I  not  ac- 
company you?  Perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  badkyour  own  remonstrances." 

Egerton. — "No,  I  shall  not  re- 
quire you." 

Randal. — "  I  trust  I  shall  hear 
the  result  of  your  interview  ?  I  feel 
so  much  interested  in  it.  Poor 
Frank  1" 

Audley  nodded.  "  Of  course,  of 
course." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


On  entering  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  dl  Negra,  the  peculiar  charm 
which  the  severe  Audley  Egerton 
had  been  ever  reputed  to  possess  with 
women,  would  have  sensibly  struck  one 
who  had  hitherto  seen  him  chiefly  in 
his  relations  with  men  in  the  business- 
like affairs  of  life.  It  was  a  charm  in 
strongcontrast  to  the  ordinary  manners 
of  those  who  are  emphatically  called 
"  Ladies'  men."  No  artificial  smile, 
no  conventional  hollow  blandness,  no 
frivolous  gossip,  no  varnish  either  of 
nngenial  gaiety  or  affected  grace. 
The  charm  was  in  a  simplicity  that 
unbent  more  into  kindness  than  it 
did  with  men.  And  ley's  nature, 
whatever  its  faults  and  defects,  was 
essentially  masculine ;  and  it  was  the 
sense  of  masculine  power  that  gave 
to  his  voice  a  music  when  addressing 
the  gentler  sex— a  sort  of  indulgent 
tenderness  that  appeared  equally  void 
of  insincerity  and  presumption. 

Frank  had  been  gone  about  half-an* 
hour,  and  Madame  di  Negra  was 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  agitation 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by 
the  affront  from  the  father  and  the 
pleading  of  the  son. 

Egerton  took  her  passive  hand 
cordially,  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

"My  dear  Marchesa,"  said  he, 
"  are  we  then  likely  to  be  near  con- 
nections? And  can  you  seriously  con- 
template marriage  with  my  young 
nephew,  Frank  Hazeldean?  You 
turn  away.  Ah,  my  fair  friend,  there 
are  but  two  inducements  to  a  free 
woman  to  sign  away  her  liberty  at 
the  altar.  I  say  a  free  woman,  for 
widows  are  free,  and  girls  are  not. 
These  inducements  are,  first,  worldly 
position;  secondly,  love.  Which  of 
these  motives  can  urge  Madame  di 
Negra  to  marry  Mr  Frank  Hazel- 
dean.?" 

"  There  are  other  motives  than 
those  you  speak  of— the  need  of  pro- 
tection—the sense  of  solitude— the 
curse  of  dependence— gratitude  for 
honourable  affection.  But  yon  men 
never  know  women  1 " 

"  I  grant  that  you  are  right  there — 
we  never  do ;  neither  do  women  ever 


know  men.  And  yet  each  sex  con- 
trives to  dupe  and  to  fool  the  other ! 
Listen  to  me.  I  have  little  acquaint- 
ance with  my  nephew,  but  I  allow  he 
is  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  with 
whom  a  handsome  young  lady  in  her 
teens  might  fall  in  love  in  a  ball-room. 
But  you  who  have  known  the  higher 
order  of  our  species — ^you  who  have 
received  the  homage  of  men,  whose 
thoughts  and  mind  leave  the  smaU 
talk  of  drawing-room  triflers  —  so 
poor  and  bald — ^you  cannot  look  me 
in  the  face  and  say  that  it  is  any 
passion  resembling  love  which  you 
feel  for  my  nephew.  And  as  to  posi- 
tion, it  is  right  that  I  should  inform 
you  that  if  he  marry  yon  he  will  have 
none.  He  may  risk  his  inheritance. 
You  will  receive  no  countenance  from 
his  parents.  You  will  be  poor,  but 
not  free.  You  will  not  gain  the  in- 
dependence you  seek  for.  The  sight 
of  a  vacant  discontented  face  in  that 
opposite  chair  will  be  worse  than 
solitude.  And  as  to  grateful  affec- 
tion," added  the  man  of  the  world, 
"  it  is  a  polite  synonym  for  tranqnil 
indifference." 

"  Mr  Egerton,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  people  say  you  are  made  of  bronze. 
Did  ypu  ever  feel  the  want  of  a 
home?" 

"  I  answer  you  frankly,"  replied  the 
statesman,  ''  if  I  had  not  felt  it,  do 
you  think  I  should  have  been,  and 
that  I  should  be  to  the  last,  the  joy- 
less drudge  of  public  life?  Bronze 
though  you  call  my  nature,  it  would 
have  melted  away  long  since  like  wax 
in  the  fire,  if  I  had  sat  idly  down  and 
dreamed  of  a  Home  P^ 

"  But  we  women,"  answered  Bea- 
trice, with  pathos,  "have  no  public 
life,  and  we  do  idly  sit  down  and 
dream.  Oh,"  she  continued,  after  a 
short  pause,  and  clasping  her  hands 
firmly  together,  "  you  think  me  world- 
ly, grasping,  ambitious ;  how  different 
my  fate  had  been  had  I  known  a 
home ! — known  one  whom  I  could  love 
and  venerate — known  one  whose 
smiles  would  have  developed  the  good 
that  was  once  within  me,  and  the 
fear  of  whose  rebnkiug  or  sorrowfhl 
eye  would  have  corrected  what  is  eviL"" 
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**  Yet,"  answered  Audley,  **  nearly 
all  women  in  the  great  world  have 
bad  that  choice  once  in  their  lives, 
and  nearly  all  have  thrown  it  away. 
How  few  of  yonr  rank  really  think  of 
home  when  they  marry — how  few  ask 
to  venerate  as  well  as  to  love— and 
how  many,  of  every  rank,  when  the 
home  has  been  really  gained,  have 
wilfully  lost  its  shelter ;  some  in  ne- 
glectful weariness — some  from  a  mo- 
mentary donbt,  distrust,  caprice— a 
wild  fancy — a  passionate  fit — a  trifle 
— a  straw — a  dream !  True,  you 
women  are  ever  dreamers.  Common 
sense,  common  earth,  is  above  or 
below  your  comprehension." 

Both  now  were  silent.  Audley  first 
roused  himself  with  a  quick,  writhing 
movement.  ^'We  two,"  said  he, 
smiling  half  sadly,  half  cynically — 
*'  we  two  must  not  longer  waste  time 
in  talking  sentiment.  We  know  both 
too  well  what  Hfe,  as  it  has  been  made 
for  OS  by  onr  faults  or  our  misfortunes, 
truly  is.  And  once  again,  I  entreat 
you  to  pause  before  yon  yield  to  the 
foolish  suit  of  my  foolish  nephew. 
Rely  on  it,  you  will  either  command 
a  higher  offer  for  yonr  prudence  to 
accept ;  or,  if  yon  needs  must  sacri- 
fice rank  and  fortune,  you,  with  yonr 
beanty  and  your  romantic  heart,  will 
see  one  who,  at  least  for  a  fair  holiday 
season,  (if  human  love  allows  no 
more,)  can  repay  yon  for  the  sacrifice. 
Frank  Hazeldean  never  can." 

Beatrice  turned  away  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

''  Think  over  this  well,"  said  Aud- 
ley, in  the  softest  tones  of  his  mellow 
voice.  **  Do  you  remember  that 
when  you  first  came  to  England,  I 


told  you  that  neither  wedlock  nor 
love  had  any  lures  for  me.  We  grew 
friends  upon  that  rude  avowal,  and 
therefore  I  now  speak  to  you  like 
some  sage  of  old,  wise  because  stand- 
ing apart  and  aloof  from  all  the  affec- 
tions and  ties  that  mislead  our  wis- 
dom. Nothing  but  real  love— (how 
rare  it  is ;  has  one  human  heart  in  a 
million  ever  known  it  I) — nothing  but 
real  love  can  repay  us  for  the  loss  of 
freedom — the  cares  and  fears  of  po- 
verty—the cold  pity  of  the  world  that 
we  both  despise  and  respect.  And 
all  these,  and  much  more,  follow  the 
step  you  would  inconsiderately  take — 
an  imprudent  marriage." 

"Audley  Egerton,"  said  Beatrice, 
lifting  her  dark,  moistened  eyes,  "you 
grant  that  real  love  does  compensate 
for  an  impradent  marriage.  Yon  speak 
as  if  you  had  known  such  love — you ! 
Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  Real  love— I  thought  that  I  knew 
it  once.  Looking  back  with  re- 
morse, I  should  doubt  it  now  but  for 
one  curse  that  only  real  love,  when 
lost,  has  the  power  to  leave  evermore 
behind  it." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  A  void  here,"  answered  Ejerton, 
striking  his  heart.  "  Desolation  1 — 
Adieu  I" 

He  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Is  it,"  murmured  Egerton,  as  he 
pursued  his  way  through  the  streets 
— "  is  it  that,  as  we  approach  death, 
all  the  first  faur  feelings  of  yonns 
life  come  back  to  us  mysteriously? 
Thus  I  have  heard,  or  read,  that  in 
some  country  of  old,  children,  scatter- 
ing flowers,  preceded  a  funeral  bier." 


OHAFTEB  XV. 


And  80  Leonard  stood  beside  his 
friend's  mortal  clay,  and  watched,  in 
the  ineffable  smile  of  death,  the  last 
gleam  which  the  soul  had  left  there ; 
andso,  after  a  time,  he  crept  back  to  the 
adjoining  room  with  a  step  as  noiseless 
as  if  he  had  feared  to  disturb  the  dead. 
Wearied  as  he  was  with  watching,  he 
had  no  thonght  of  sleep.  He  sate 
himself  down  by  the  little  table,  and 
leaned  his  face  on  his  hand,  musing 
sorrowfully.  Thus  time  passed.  He 
heard  the  clock  from  below  strike  the 


hours.  In  the  house  of  death  the 
sound  of  a  clock  becomes  so  solemn. 
The  soul  that  we  miss  has  gone  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  time  I  A  cold, 
superstitious  awe  gradually  stole  over 
the  young  man.  He  shivered,  and 
lifted  his  eyes  with  a  start,  half  scorn- 
ful, half  defying.  The  moon  was  gone 
— the  grey,  comfortless  dawn  gleamed 
through  the  casement,  and  carried  its 
raw,  chilling  light  through  the  open 
doorway,  into  the  death- room.  And 
there,   near   the   extingubhed   fire. 
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Leonard  saw  the  solitary  woman, 
weeping  low,  and  watching  stilL  He 
returned  to  say  a  word  of  comfort — 
she  pressed  his  hand,  bat  waived  him 
away.  He  understood.  She  did  not 
wish  for  other  comfort  than  her  qniet 
relief  of  tears.  Again,  he  retnmed  to 
his  own  chamb^,  and  his  eye  this 
time  fell  upon  the  papers  which  he 
had  hitherto  disregarded.  What  made 
his  heart  stand  still,  and  the  blood 
then  msh  so  qoickly  through  his  veins? 
Why  did  he  seize  upon  those  papers 
Mdth  so  tremulous  a  hand — then  lay 
them  down — pause,  as  if  to  nerve 
himself— -and  look  so  eagerly  again  ? 
He  recognised  the  handwriting — 
those  fair,  clear  characters—so  peculiar 
in  their  woman-like  delicacy  and  grace 
— the  same  as  in  the  wild,  pathetic 
poems,  the  sight  of  which  had  made  an 
era  in  his  boyhood.  From  these  pages 
the  image  of  the  mysterious  Nora  rose 
once  more  before  him.  He  felt  that 
he  was  with  a  mother.  He  went 
back,  and  closed  the  door  gently,  as 
if  with  a  jealous  piety,  to  exclude  each 
ruder  shadow  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  be  alone  with  that  moumM 
ghost.  For  a  thought  written  in 
warm,  sunny  life,  and  then  suddenly 
rising  up  to  us,  when  the  hand  that 
traced,  and  the  heart  that  cherished 
it,  are  dust — is  verily  as  a  ghost.  It  is 
a  likeness  struck  off  of  the  fond  human 
being,  and  surviving  it.  Far  more 
truthful  than  bust  or  portrait,  it  bids  us 
see  the  tear  flow,  and  the  pulse  beat. 
What  ghost  can  the  churchyard  yield 
to  us  like  the  writing  of  the  dead  ? 

The  bulk  of  the  papers  had  been 
once  lightly  sewn  to  each  other — they 
had  come  undone,  perhaps  in  Hurley's 
rude  hands ;  but  their  order  was  easily 
apparent.  Leonard  soon  saw  that 
they  formed  a  kind  of  journal— not, 
indeed,  a  regular  diary,  nor  always 
relating  to  the  things  of  the  day. 
There  were  gaps  in  time — no  attempt 
at  successive  narrative.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  prose,  a  hasty  bi}rst  of  verse, 
gushing  evidently  from  the  heart — 
sometimes  all  narrative  was  left  untold, 
and  yet,  as  it  were,  epitomised,  by  a 
single  burning  line— a  single  exclama- 
tion—of woe,  or  joy  1  Everywhere  you 
saw  records  of  a  nature  exquisitely  sus- 
ceptible ;  and  where  genius  appeared, 
it  was  so  artless,  that  you  did  not  call 

"^enius,  but  emotion.    At  the  out- 


set the  writer  did  not  speak  of  herself 
in  the  first  person.  The  MS.  opened 
with  descriptions  and  short  dialogueSf 
carried  on  by  persons  to  whose  names 
only  initial  letters  were  assigned,  all 
written  in  a  style  of  simple,  innocent 
freshness,  and  breathing  of  purity  and 
happiness,  like  a  dawn  of  spring.  Two 
young  persons,  hnmbly  bom — a  youth 
and  a  giri — the  last  still  in  childhood, 
each  chiefly  self-taught,  are  wander- 
ing on  Sabbath  evenings  among  green 
dewy  fields,  near  the  busy  town,  in 
which  labour  awhile  is  stilL  Few 
words  pass  between  them.  You  see 
at  once,  though  the  writer  does  not 
mean  to  convey  it,  how  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  her  male  companion  flies 
the  heavenward  imagination  of  the 
girl.  It  is  he  who  questions — it  is 
she  who  answers ;  and  soon  there 
steals  upon  you,  as  you  read,  the  con- 
viction that  the  youth  loves  the  girl, 
and  loves  in  vain.  All  in  this  writing, 
though  terse,  is  so  truthful !  Leonard, 
in  the  youth,  already  recognises  the 
rude,  imperfect  scholar— the  village 
bard— Mark  Fairfield.  Then,  there 
is  a  gap  in  description— but  there  are 
short  weighty  sentences,  which  show 
deepening  thought,  increasing  years, 
in  the  writer.  And  though  the  inno- 
cence remains,  the  happiness  begins 
to  be  less  vivid  on  the  page. 

Now,  insensibly,  Leonard  finds  that 
there  is  a  new  phase  in  the  writer's  ex- 
istence. Scenes,  no  longer  of  humble, 
work-day  rural  life,  surround  her.  And 
a  fairer  and  more  dazzling  image  suc- 
ceeds to  the  companion  of  the  Sab- 
bath eves.  This  image  Nora  evi- 
dently loves  to  paint— it  is  akin  to 
her  own  genius — ^it  captivates  her 
fancy — it  b  an  image  that  she  (in- 
born artist,  and  conscious  of  her  art) 
feels  to  belong  to  a  brighter  and 
higher  school  of  the  Beautiful.  And 
yet  the  virgin's  heart  is  not  awak- 
ened—  no  trace  of  the  heart  yet 
there.  The  new  image  thus  intro- 
duced is  one  of  her  own  years,  per- 
haps ;  nay,  it  may  be  younger  still — 
for  it  is  a  boy  that  is  described,  with 
his  profuse  fair  curls,  and  eyes  new 
to  grief,  and  confronting  the  sun  as  a 
young  eagle's;  with  veins  so  full  of 
the  wine  of  life,  that  they  overflow 
into  every  joyous  whim  ;  with  nerves 
quiveringly  alive  to  the  desire  of 
glory ;  with  the  frank  generous  nature 
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rasb  in  its  laaghing  scorn  of  the 
world,  which  it  has  not  tried.  Who 
was  this  boy,  it  perplexed  Leonard. 
He  feared  to  gness.  Soon,  less  told 
than  implied,  yon  saw  that  this 
companionship,  however  it  chanced, 
brings  fear  and  pain  on  the  writer. 
Again,  (as  before,)  with  Mark  Fair- 
field, there  is  love  on  the  one  side 
and  not  on  the  other;  —  with  her 
there  is  affectionate,  almost  sisterly, 
interest,  admiration,  gratitade — ^bnt 
a  something  of  pride  or  of  terror  that 
keeps  back  love. 

Here  Leonard's  interest  grew  in- 
tense. Were  there  touches  by  which 
conjecture  grew  certainty;  and  he 
recognised,  through  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  boy  lover  in  his  own  generons 
benefactor? 

Fragments  of  dialogue  now  began  to 
reveal  the  suit  of  an  ardent  impas- 
sioned nature,  and  the  simple  wonder 
and  strange  alarm  of  a  listener  who 
pitied  but  could  not  sympathise.  Some 
great  worldly  distinction  of  rank 
betweai  the  two  became  visible — 
that  distinction  seemed  to  arm  the 
Tirtne  and  steel  the  affections  of  the 
lowlier  bom.  Then  a  few  sentences, 
faalf  blotted  out  with  tears,  told  of 
wounded  and  humbled  feelings— some 
<me  invested  with  authority,  as  if  the 
suitor^  parent,  had  interfered,  ques- 
tioned, reproached,  counselled.  And 
it  was  now  evident  that  the  suit  was 
not  one  that  dishonoured; — it  wooed 
to  flight,  but  still  to  marriage. 

And  now  these  sentences  grew 
briefer  still,  as  with  the  decision  of  a 
strong  resolve.  And  to  these  there 
followed  a  passage  so  exquisite,  that 
Leonard  wept  unconsciously  as  he 
read.  It  was  the  description  of  a 
visit  spent  at  home  previous  to  some 
eorrowfui  departrare.  There  rose  up 
the  glimpse  of  a  proud  and  vain,  but 
a  tender  wistfhl  mother— of  a  father's 
fonder  but  lees  thoughtful  love.  And 
then  came  a  quiet  soothing  scene 
between  the  girl  and  her  first  village 
iover,  ending  thus — "So  she  put 
M.'s  hand  into  her  sister's,  and 
flud:  'Ton  loved  me  through  the 
fancy,  love  her  with  the  heart,'  and 
left  them  comprehending  each  other, 
and  betrothed." 

Leonard  sighed.  He  understood  now 
how  Mark  Fairfield  saw  in  the  home- 
ly features  of  his  unlettered  wife  the 


reflexion  of  the   sister's   sonl   and 
face. 

A  few  words  told  the  final  parting — 
words  that  were  a  picture.  The  long 
friendless  highway,  stretching  on — 
on — towards  the  remorseless  city. 
And  the  doors  of  home  opening  on 
the  desolate  thoroughfare — and  the 
old  pollard  tree  beside  the  threshold, 
with  the  ravens  wheeling  round  it 
and  calling  to  their  young.  He 
too  had  watched  that  threshold  from 
the  same  desolate  thoroughfare.  He 
too  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  ravens. 
Then  came  some  pages  covered  with 
snatches  of  melancholy  verse,  or  some 
reflections  of  dreamy  gloom. 

The  writer  was  in  London,  in  the 
house  of  some  highborn  patroness — 
that  friendless  shadow  of  a  friend 
which  the  jargon  of  society  calls 
"companion."  And  she  was  look- 
ing on  the  bri|^t  storm  of  the  world 
as  through  prison  bars.  Poor  bird, 
afar  from  the  greenwood,  she  had 
need  of  song — it  was  her  last  link 
with  freedom  and  nature.  The  pa- 
troness seems  to  share  in  her  appre- 
hensions of  the  boy  suitor,  whose 
wild  rash  prayers  the  fugitive  had 
resisted ;  but  to  fear  lest  the  suitor 
should  be  degraded,  not  the  one 
whom  he  pursues — fears  an  alliance 
ill-suited  to  a  highborn  heir.  And 
this  kind  of  fear  stings  the  writer's 
pride,  and  she  grows  harsh  in  her 
judgment  of  him  who  thus  causes 
but  pain  where  he  proffers  love.  Then 
there  is  a  reference  to  some  applicant 
for  her  hand,  who  is  pressed  upon  her 
choice.  And  she  is  told  that  it  is 
her  duty  so  to  choose,  and  thus  deli- 
ver a  noble  family  from  a  dread  that 
endures  so  long  as  her  hand  is  free. 
And  of  this  fear,  and  of  this  appli- 
cant, there  breaks  out  a  petulant  yet 
pathetic  scorn.  After  this,  the  nar- 
rative, to  judge  by  the  dates,  pauses 
for  days  and  weeks,  as  if  the  writer 
had  grown  weary  and  listless, — sud- 
denly to  reopen  in  a  new  strain,  elo- 
quent with  hopes,  and  with  fears 
never  known  before.  The  first  per- 
son was  abruptly  assumed— it  was 
the  living  "I"  that  now  breathed 
and  moved  along  the  lines.  How 
was  this  ?  The  woman  was  no  more 
a  shadow  and  a  secret  unknown  to 
herself.  She  had  assumed  the  intense 
and  vivid  sense  of  individual  being. 
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And  love  spoke  loud  in  the  awak- 
ened human  heart. 

A  personage  not  seen  till  then 
appeared  on  the  page.  And  ever 
afterwards  this  personage  was  only 
named  as  **/r«,"  as  if  the  one  and 
sole  representative  of  all  the  myriads 
that  walk  the  earth.  The  first  notice 
of  this  prominent  character  on  tlie 
scene  showed  the  restless  agitated 
effect  produced  on  the  writer's  imagi- 
nation. He  was  invested  with  a 
romance  probably  not  his  own.  He 
was  described  in  contrast  to  the  bril- 
liant boy  whose  suit  she  had  feared, 


pitiedi  and  now  sought  to  shun — 
described  with  a  grave  and  serious, 
but  gentle  mien— a  voice  that  im- 
poseif  respect — an  eye  and  lip  that 
showed  collected  dignity  of  will. 
Alas!  the  writer  betrayed  herself, 
and  the  charm  was  in  the  contrast, 
not  to  the  character  of  the  earlier 
lover,  but  her  own.  And  now,  leav- 
ing Leonard  to  explore  and  guess  his 
way  throngh  the  gaps  and  chasms  of 
the  narrative,  it  is  time  to  place 
before  the  reader  what  the  narrative 
alone  will  not  reveal  to  Leonard. 


CHAPTER  XVr. 


Nora  Avenel  had  fled  from  the  boy- 
ish love  of  Harley  L'Estrange — ^re- 
commended by  Lady  Lansmere  to  a 
valetudinarian  relative  of  her  own. 
Lady  Jane  Horton,  as  companion. 
But  Lady  Lansmere  could  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  the  low-born 
girl  could  long  sustain  her  generous 
pride,  and  reject  the  ardent  suit  of 
one  who  could  offer  to  her  the  pro- 
spective coronet  of  a  countess.  She 
continually  urged  upon  Lady  Jane  the 
necessity  of  marrying  Nora  to  some 
one  of  rank  less  dlsproportioned  to  her 
own,  and  empowered  that  lady  to 
assure  any  such  wooer  of  a  dowry  far 
beyond  Nora's  station.  Lady  Jane 
looked  around,  and  saw  in  the  out- 
skirts of  her  limited  social  ring,  a  young 
solicitor,  a  peer's  natural  son,  who  was 
on  terms  of  more  than  business-like 
intimacy  with  the  fashionable  clients 
whose  distresses  made  the  origin  of 
his  wealth.  The  young  man  was 
handsome,  well-dressed,  and  bland. 
Lady  Jane  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  seeing  him  struck  dumb  with  the 
rare  loveliness  of  Nora,  whispered  the 
hint  of  the  dower.  The  fashionable 
solicitor,  who  afterwards  ripened  into 
Baron  Levy,  did  not  need  that  hint ; 
for,  though  then  poor,  he  relied 
on  himself  for  fortune,  and,  unlike 
Bandal,  he  had  warm  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  Lady  Jane's  suggestions 
made  him  sangnine  of  success;  and 
when  he  formally  proposed,  and  was 
as  formally  refused,  his  self-love  was 
bitterly  wounded.  Vanity  in  Levy 
was  a  powerful  passion ;  and  with  the 

lin,  hatred   is  strong,  revenge  is 


rankling.  Levy  retired,  concealing  his 
rage ;  nor  did  he  himself  know  how 
vindictive  that  rage,  when  itcooled  into 
malignancy,  could  become,  until  the 
arch-fiend  Opportunity  prompted 
its  indulgence  and  suggested  its  de- 
sign. 

Lady  Jane  was  at  firet  very  angry 
with  Nora  for  the  rejection  of  a  suitor 
whom  she  had  presented  as  eligible. 
But  the  pathetic  grace  of  this 
wonderful  girl  had  crept  into  her 
hear-t,  and  softened  it  even  against 
family  prejudice;  and  she  gradually 
owned  to  herself  that  Nora  was  worthy 
of  some  one  better  than  Mr  Levy. 

Now,  Harley  had  ever  believed  that 
Nora  returned  his  love,  and  that  no- 
thing but  her  own  sense  of  gratitude 
to  his  parents — her  own  instincts  of 
delicacy,  made  her  deaf  to  his  pray- 
ers. To  do  him  justice,  wild  and 
headstrong  as  he  then  was,  his  suit 
would  have  ceased  at  once  had  he  really 
deemed  it  persecution.  Nor  was  his 
error  unnatural ;  for  his  conversation, 
till  it  had  revealed  his  own  heart, 
could  not  fail  to  have  dazzled  and 
delighted  the  child  of  genius ;  and  her 
frank  eyes  would  have  shown  the 
delight.  How,  at  his  age,  could  he  see 
the  distmction  between  the  Poetess 
and  the  Woman?  The  poetess  was 
charmed  with  rare  promise  in  a  soul 
of  which  the  very  errors  were  the 
extravagances  of  richness  and  beauty. 
But  the  woman— no  I  the  woman  re- 
quired some  nature  not  yet  undeve- 
loped, and  all  at  turbulent  if  brilliant 
strife  with  its  own  noble  elements, 
^but  a  nature  formed  and  full  grown. 
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Harley  was  a  boy,  and  Nora  was  one 
of  those  women  who  mnst  find  or 
fancy  an  Ideal  that  commands  and 
almost  awes  them  into  love. 

Harley  discovered,  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, Nora's  new  residence.  He 
presented  himself  at  Lady  Jaue's,  and 
she,  with  grave  rebuke,  forbade  him 
the  house.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Nora.  He 
wrote,  but  he  felt  sure  that  his  letters 
never  reached  her,  since  they  were 
unanswered.  His  young  Tieart  swelled 
with  rage.  He  dropped  threats, 
which  alarmed  all  the  fears  of  Lady 
Lansmere,  and  even  the  prudent  ap- 
prehensions of  his  friend,  Audley 
Egerton.  At  the  request  of  the 
mother,  and  equally  at  the  wish  of 
the  son,  Audley  consented  to  visit  at 
Lady  Jane's,  and  mal^e  acquaintance 
with  Nora. 

**  I  have  such  confidence  in  you," 
said  Lady  Lansmere,  *^that  if  you 
once  know  the  girl,  your  advice  will 
be  sure  to  have  weight  with  her.  You 
will  show  her  how  wicked  it  would  be 
to  let  Harley  break  our  hearts  and 
degrade  his  station.*' 

*'  I  have  such  confidence  in  you," 
said  young  Harley,  "  that  if  you 
once  know  my  Nora,  you  will  no 
longer  side  with  my  mother.  You 
will  recognise  the  nobility  which  Na- 
ture only  can  create — ^you  will  own 
that  Nora  is  worthy  a  rank  more 
lofty  than  mine;  and  my  mother  so 
believes  in  your  wisdom,  that,  if  you 
plead  in  my  cause,  you  will  convince 
even  her." 

Audley  listened  to  both  with  his 
intelligent,  half-incredulous  smile ; 
and  wholly  of  the  same  advice  as 
Lady  Lansmere,  and  sincerely  anxious 
to  save  Harley  from  an  indiscretion 
that  his  own  notions  led  him  to 
regard  as  fatal,  he  resolved  to  exa- 
mine this  boasted  pearl,  and  to  find 
out  its  flaws.  Audley  Egerton  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  earnest,  reso- 
lute, ambitious  youth.  The  stateli- 
ness  of  his  natural  manners  had  then 
a  suavitv  and  polish  which,  even  in 
later  and  busier  life,  it  never  wholly 
lost;  since,  in  spite  of^the  briefer 
words  and  the  colder  looks  by  which 
care  and  power  mark  the  official  man, 
the  Minister  had  ever  enjoyed  that 
personal  popularity  which  the  inde- 
finable, external  something,  that  wins 
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and  pleases,  can  alone  confer.  But  ho 
had  even  then,  as  ever,  that  felicitous 
reserve  which  Kochefaucault  has 
called  the  "  mysteiy  of  the  body  " — 
that  thin  yet  guardian  veil  which  re- 
veals but  the  strong  outlines  of  char- 
acter, and  excites  so  much  of  interest 
by  provoking  so  much  of  conjecture. 
To  the  man  who  is  bom  with  this 
reserve,  which  is  wholly  distinct 
from  shyness,  the  world  gives  credit 
for  qualities  and  talents  beyond  those 
that  it  perceives  ;  and  such  characters 
are  attractive  to  others  in  pi*oportion 
as  these  last  are  gifted  with  the  ima- 
gination which  loves  to  divine  the 
unknown. 

At  the  first  interview,  the  impres- 
sion which  this  man  produced  upon 
Nora  Avenel  was  profound  and 
strange.  She  had  heard  of  him  be- 
fore as  the  one  whom  Harley  most 
loved  and  looked  up  to ;  and  she  re- 
cognised at  once  in  his  mien^  his  as- 
pect, his  words,  the  very  tone  of  his 
deep  tranquil  voice,  the  power  to 
which  woman,  whatever  her  intellect, 
never  attains ;  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, she  imputes  a  nobility  not  al- 
ways genuine— viz.,  the  power  of 
deliberate  purpose,  and  self-collected, 
serene  ambition.  The  efiect  that 
Nora  produced  on  Egerton  was  not 
less  sudden.  He  was  startled  by  a 
beauty  of  face  and  form  that  belonged 
to  that  rarest  order,  which  we  never 
behold  but  once  or  twice  in  our  Uvea. 
He  was  yet  more  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  aristocracy  of  mind  could 
bestow  a  grace  that  no  aristocracy  of 
birth  could  surpass.  He  was  prepared 
for  a  simple,  blushing  village  girl,  and 
involuntarily  he  bowed  low  his  proud 
front  at  the  first  sight  of  that  delicate 
bloom,  and  that  exquisite  gentleness 
which  is  woman's  surest  passport  to 
the  respect  of  man.  Neither  in  the 
first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third 
interview,  nor,  indeed,  till  after  many 
interviews,  could  he  summon  up 
courage  to  commence  his  mission,  and 
allude  to  Harley.  And  when  he  did 
so  at  last,  his  words  faltered.  But 
Nora's  words  were  clear  to  him.  He 
saw  that  Harley  was  not  loved ;  and 
a  joy  that  he  felt  as  guilty^  darted 
through  his  whole  frame.  From  that 
interview  Audley  returned  home, 
greatly  agitated,  and  at  war  with  him- 
self.   Often,  in  the  course  of  this 
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story,  has  it  been  hinted  that,  under 
ail  Egerton's  external  coldness,  and 
measured  self-control,  lay  a  nature 
capable  of  strong  and  stubborn  pas- 
sions. Those  passions  broke  forth  then. 
He  felt  that  love  had  already  entered 
into  the  heart,  which  the  trust  of  his 
friend  should  have  sufficed  to  guard. 

**  I  will  go  there  no  more,**  said  he, 
abruptly,  to  Harley. 

"  But  why?*' 

^^  The  ^1  does  not  love  you.  Cease 
then  to  think  of  her.** 

Harley  disbelieved  him,  and  grew 
indignant.  But  Andley  had  every 
worldly  motive  to  assist  his  sense  of 
honour.  He  was  poor,  though  with 
the  reputation  of  wealth— deeply  in- 
volved in  debt — resolved  to  rise  in 
life — tenacious  of  his  position  in  the 
world*s  esteem.  Against  a  host  of 
counteracting  influences,  love  fought 
single-handed.  Audley*s  was  a  strong 
nature ;  but,  alas !  in  strong  natures, 
if  resistance  to  temptation  is  of  gra- 
nite, so  the  passions  that  they  admit 
are  of  fire. 

Trite  is  the  remark,  that  the  desti- 
nies of  our  lives  often  date  from  the 
impulses  of  unguarded  moments.  It 
was  so  with  this  man,  to  an  ordinary 
eye  so  cautious  and  so  deliberate. 
Harley  one  day  came  to  him  in  great 
grief;  he  had  heard  that  Nora  was  ill; 
he  implored  Audley  to  go  once  more 
and  ascertain.  Andley  went.  Lady 
Jane  Horton,  who  was  suffering  un- 
der a  disease  which  not  long  after- 
wards proved  fatal,  was  too  ill  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  was  shown  into  the 
room  set  apart  as  Nora*8.  While 
waiting  for  her  entrance,  he  turned 
mechanically  over  the  leaves  of  an 
album  which  Nora,  suddenly  sum- 
moned away  to  attend  Lady  Jane, 
had  left  behind  her  on  the  table.  He 
saw  the  sketch  of  his  own  features ; 
he  read  words  inscribed  below  it — 
words  of  such  artless  tenderness,  and 
such  unhoping  sorrow — words  written 
by  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  lier  genius  as  her  sole  confi- 
dant, under  Heaven,  to  pour  out  to 
it,  as  the  solitary  poet  heart  is  im- 
pelled to  do,  thoughts,  feelings,  the 
confession  of  mystic  sighs,  which  it 
would  never  breathe  to  a  living  ear, 
and,  s<ave  at  such  moments,  scarcely 
acknowledge  to  itself.  Audley  saw 
that  he  >vas  beloved,  and  the  revela- 


tion, with  a  sudden  light,  consumed 
all  the  barriers  between  himself  and 
his  own  love.  And  at  that  moment 
Nora  entered.  She  saw  him  bending 
over  the  book.  She  uttered  a  cry — 
sprang  forward — and  then  sank  dowo, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
But  Audley  was  at  her  feet.  He  for- 
got his  friend,  his  trust;  he  forgot 
ambition — he  forgot  the  world.  It 
was  his  own  cause  that  he  pleaded — 
his  own  love  that  burst  forth  from  his 
lips.  And  when  the  two  that  day 
parted,  they  were  betrothed  each  to 
each.  Alas  for  them,  and  alas  for 
Harley ! 

And  now  this  man,  who  had  hither- 
to valued  himself  as  the  very  type  of 
gentleman — whom  all  his  young  con- 
temporaries had  so  regarded  and  sa 
revered — had  to  press  the  hand  of  a 
confiding  friend,  and  bid  adieu  to 
truth.  He  had  to  amuse,  to  delay, 
to  mislead  his  boy-rival  —  to  say 
that  he  was  already  subduing  Nora*s 
hesitating  doubts — and  that  with  a 
little  time,  she  could  be  induced  to 
consent  to  forget  Harley*s  rank,  and 
his  parent*8  pride,  and  become  his 
wife.  And  Harley  believed  in  Eger- 
ton,  without  one  suspicion  on  the 
mirror  of  his  loyal  soul. 

Meanwhile  Audley,  impatient  of  his 
own  position — impatient  as  strong 
minds  ever  are,  to  hasten  what  they 
have  once  resolved — to  terminate  a 
suspense  that  every  interview  with 
Harley  tortured  alike  by  jealousy 
and  shame— to  put  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  scruples,  and  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  Right  or  wrong,  there  is  no 
looking  back;  the  deed  is  done;** — 
Audley,  thus  hurried  on  by  the  impe- 
tus of  his  own  power  of  will,  pressed 
for  speedy  and  secret  nuptials — secret 
till  his  fortunes,  then  wavering,  were 
more  assured — his  career  fairly  com- 
menced. This  was  not  his  strongest 
motive,  though  it  was  one.  He  shrank 
from  the  discovery  of  his  wrong  to  his 
friend  —  desired  to  delay  the  self- 
humiliation  of  such  announcement, 
until,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  Har- 
ley*s  boyish  passion  was  over — had 
yielded  to  the  new  allurements  that 
would  naturally  beset  his  way. 
Stifling  his  conscience,  Audley  sought 
to  convince  himself  that  the  day 
woidd  soon  come  when  Harley  could 
hear   with    indifference    that    Nora 
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Avenelwasanotber's.  ^^Tbe  dream  of 
an  hour,  at  his  age,"  mtinnnTed  the 
elder  friend ;  '^  bnt  at  mine,  the  passion 
of  a  life !  '*  He  did  not  speak  of  these 
latter  motiyea  for  concealment  to 
Nora.  He  felt  that,  to  own  the  ex- 
tent of  his  treason  to  a  friend,  would 
lower  him  in  her  eyes.  He  spoke 
ther^re  bnt  slightingly  of  Hariey — 
treated  the  boy's  snit  as  a  thmg  past  and 
gone.  He  dwelt  only  on  reasons  that 
compelled  self-sacrifice  on  his  side  or 
hers.  She  did  not  hesitate  which  to 
dioose.  And  so,  where  Nora  loved, 
so  snbmissively  did  she  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  the  lover,  that  she  would 
not  pause  to  hear  a  murmur  from  her 
own  loftier  nature,  or  question  the 
propriety  of  what  he  deemed  wise  and 
good. 

Abandoning  prudence  in  this  arch 
affair  of  life,  Andley  still  preserved 
his  customary  caution  in  minor  de- 
tails. And  this  indeed  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  throughout  all  his 
career  —  heedless  in  liurge  things  — 
wary  in  smalL  He  womd  not  trust 
Lady  Jane  Horton  with  his  secret,  still 
less  Lady  Lansmere.  He  simply  re- 
presented to  the  former,  that  Nora  was 
no  longer  safe  from  Harley*s  deter- 
mined pursuit  under  Lady  Jane's  roof, 
and  that  she  had  better  elude  the 
boy's  knowledge  of  her  movements, 
and  go  quietly  away  for  a  while,  to 
lodge  with  some- connection  of  her 
own. 

And  so,  with  Lady  Jane's  acquies- 
cence, Nora  went  first  to  ?the  house 
of  a  very  distant  kinswoman  of  her 
mother's,  and  afterwards  to  one  that 
Egerton  took  as  their  bridal  home, 
under  the  name  of  Bertram.  He 
arranged  all  that  might  render  their 
marriage  most  fr^e  from  the  chance  of 
premature  discovery.  Bnt  it  so  hap- 
pened, on  the  veiy  morning  of  their 
bridal,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  he 
selected  (a  confidential  servant  of  his 
own)  was  seized  with  apoplexy. 
Ck>n8idering,  in  haste,  where  to  find  a 
substitute,  £gerton  thought  of  Levy, 
his  own  private  solicitor,  his  own 
fashionable  money-lender,  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  then  as  intimate  as  a 
fine  gentleman  is  with  the  lawyer  of 
his  own  age,  who  knows  all  his  ^airs, 
and  has  helped,  from  pure  friendship, 
to  make  them  as  bad  as  they  arel 
Levy  was  thus  suddenly  summoned. 
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Egerton,  who  was  in  great  haste,  did 
not  at  first  communicate  to  him  the 
name  of  the  intended  bride ;  bnt  he 
said  enough  of  the  imprndence  of 
the  marriage,  and  his  reasons  for  se- 
cresy,  to  bring  on  himself  the  strongest 
remonstrances ;  for  Levy  had  always 
reckoned  on  Egerton's  making  a 
wealthy  marriage,  leaving  to  Egerton 
the  wife,  and  hoping  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  wealth,  all  in  the  natural 
course  of  business.  Egerton  did  not 
listen  to  him,  but  hurried  him  on  to- 
wards the  place  at  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed ;  and  Levy  ac- 
tually saw  the  bride,  before  he  had 
learned  her  name.  The  usurer  masked 
his  raging  emotions,  and  fulfilled  his 
part  in  the  rites.  His  smile,  when  he 
congratulated  the  bride,  might  have 
shot  cold  into  her  heart ;  bnt  her  eyes 
were  cast  on  the  earth,  seeing  there 
but  a  shadow  from  heaven,  and  her 
heart  was  blindly  sheltering  itself  in 
the  bosom  to  which  it  was  given  ever- 
more. She  did  not  perceive  the  smile 
of  hate  that  barbed  the  words  of  joy. 
Nora  never  thought  it  necessary  later 
to  tell  Egerton  that  Levy  had  been  a 
refused  suitor.  Lideed,  with  the  ex- 
quisite tact  of  love,  she  saw  that  such 
a  confidence,  the  idea  of  such  a  rival, 
would  have  wounded  the  pride  of  her 
high-bred,  well-bom  husband. 

And  now,  while  Hariey  L'Estrange, 
frantic  with  the  news  that  Nora  had 
left  Lady  Jane's  roof,  and  purposely 
misled  into  wrong  directions,  was 
seeking  to  trace  her  refuge  in  vain — 
now  Egerton,  in  an  assumed  name,  in 
a  remote  quarter,  far  from  the  clubs 
in  which  his  word  was  oracular — far 
from  the  pursuits,  whether  of  pastime 
or  toil,  that  had  hitherto  engrossed 
his  active  mind,  gave  himself  up,  with 
wonder  at  himself,  to  the  only  vision 
of  fairyland  that  ever  weighs  down 
the  watchful  eyelids  of  hard  Ambition. 
The  world  for  a  while  shut  out,  he 
missed  it  not.  He  knew  not  of  it. 
He  looked  into  two  loving  eyes  that 
haunted  him  ever  after,  through  a 
stem  and  arid  existence,  and  said 
murmuringly,  *'  Why,  this,  then,  is 
real  happiness!"  Often,  often,  in 
the  solitude  of  other  years,  to  re- 
peat to  himself  the  same  words, 
save  that  for  if,  he  then  murmured 
vHis  1  And  Nora,  with  her  grand  full 
heart,  all   her  luxuriant  wealth  of 
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fancy  and  of  thought,  child  of  light 
and  of  song,  did  she  then  never  dis- 
cover that  there  was  something  com- 
paratively narrow  and  sterile  in  the 
nature  to  which  she  had  linked  her 
fate?  Not  there,  conld  ever  be  sym- 
pathy in  feelings,  brilliant  and  shifting 
as  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  When 
Andley  pressed  her  heart  to  his  own, 
conld  he  comprehend  one  finer  throb 
of  its  beating  ?  Was  all  the  iron  of 
his  mind  worth  one  grain  of  the  gold 
she  had  cast  away  in  Harley's  love  ? 

Did  Nora  already  discover  this? 
Surely  no.  Genius  feels  no  want,  no 
repining,  while  the  heart  is  contented. 
Grenius  in  her  paused  and  slumbered : 
it  had  been  as  the  ministrant  of  soli- 
tude :  it  was  needed  no  more.  If  a 
woman  loves  deeply  some  one  below 
her  own  grade  in  the  mental  and  spi- 
ritual orders,  how  often  we  see  that 
she  unconsciously  quits  her  own  rank, 
comes  meekly  down  to  the  level  of  the 
beloved,  is  afraid  lest  he  should  deem 
her  the  superior — she  who  would  not 
even  be  the  equal.  Nora  knew  no 
more  that  she  had  genius ;  she  only 
knew  that  she  had  love. 

And  so  here,  the  jonrnal  which 
Leonard  was  reading  changed  its 
tone,  sinking  into  that  quiet  happiness 
which  is  but  quiet  because  it  is  so 
deep.  This  interlude  in  the  life  of  a 
man  like  Andley  Egerton  could  never 
have  been  long ;  many  circumstances 
conspired  to  abridge  it.  His  affairs 
were  in  great  disorder ;  they  were  all 
nuder  Levy^s  management.   Demands 

t']:;f  h^.\  hnf,  ,.;.  Pl,,r:l^,  ,::■;,  ..  -  i,,,  :;: 
mildly  urged,  grew  menacing  and 
clamorons.  Harlcy,  too,  retunied  to 
London  from  his  futile  researches, 
and  looked  out  for  Audley.  Audlcy 
was  forced  to  leave  his  secret  Eden, 
and  reappear  in  the  common  world ; 
and   thent'  "  '    "     was   only  by 

stealth   til  »   his  bridal 

T' the  inmate. 

i  CO  grew  the 

.,  now  when 

of  all  which 

111,  and  belief 

:  .e  can  do  to 

;;:u  encumbered 

•led  his  steps  to- 

was  threatened 

Levy  said 

luld  be  but 

1 3  shoulders, 


and  even  recommended  a  voluntary  re- 
treat to  the  King's  Bench.  *'  No  place 
80  good  for  frightening  one*s  creditors 
into  compounding  their  claims ;  but 
why,"  added  Levy,  with  covert  sneer, 
"  why  not  go  to  young  L'Estrange — a 
boy  made  to  be  borrowed  from ! " 

Levy,  who  had  known  from  Lady 
Jane  of  Harley^s  pursuit  of  Nora,  had 
learned  already  how  to  avenge  him- 
self on  Egerton.  Audley  could  not 
apply  to  the  friend  he  had  betrayed. 
And  as  to  other  friends,  no  man  in 
town  had  a  greater  number.  And  no 
man  in  town  knew  better  that  be 
should  lose  them  all  if  he  were  once 
known  to  be  in  want  of  their  money. 
Mortified,  harassed,  tortured — shun- 
ning Harley — ^yet  ever  sought  by  him 
— fearful  of  each  knock  at  his  door, 
Audley  Egerton  escaped  to  the  mort- 
gaged remnant  of  his  paternal  estate, 
on  which  there  was  a  gloomy  manor- 
house  long  uninhabited,  and  there 
applied  a  mind,  afterwards  renowned 
for  its  quick  comprehension  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  investigation  of  his  affairs, 
with  a  view  to  save  some  wreck  from 
the  flood  that  swelled  momently 
around  him. 

And  now — to  condense  as  much  as 
possible  a  record  that  runs  darkly  on 
into  pain  and  sorrow— now  Levy  be- 
gan to  practise  his  vindictive  arts; 
and  the  arts  gradually  prevailed.  On 
pretence  of  assisting  Egerton  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs — ^which  he 
secretly  contrived,  however,  still  more 
to  complicate — he  came  down  fre- 
/  1  'y  to  Egerton  Hall  for  a  few 
hours,  arriving  by  the  mail,  and 
watching  the  effect  which  Nora's 
almost  daily  letters  produced  on  the 
bridcn;room,  irritated  by  the  practical 
cares  of  life.  He  was  thus  constantly 
at  hand  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
ambitions  man  a  regret  for  the  im- 
prudence of  hasty  passion,  or  to  em- 
bitter the  remorse  which  Audley  felt 
for  his  treachery  to  L'Estrange. 
Thus  ever  bringing  before  the  mind 
of  the  harassed  debtor  images  at  war 
with  love,  and  with  the  poetry  of  life, 
he  dir^attnned  it  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
reception  of  Nora's  letters,  all  musical 
as  they  were  with  such  thoughts  as 
the  most  delicate  fancy  inspires  to 
the  most  earnest  love.  Egerton  was 
one  of  those  men  who  never  confide 
their  affairs  frankly  to  women.  Nora, 
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when  8he  thus  wrote,  was  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  his  stern 
prosaic  distress.  And  so— and  so — 
Levy  always  near— (type  of  the  prose 
of  life  in  its  most  cynic  form) — so  by 
degrees,  all  that  redundant  afflnence 
of  affection,  with  its  gnshes  of  grief 
for  his  absence,  prayers  for  hisretnm, 
sweet  reproach  if  a  post  failed  to  bring 
bade  an  answer  to  the  woman's 
yeamiog  si^is— all  this  grew,  to  the 
sensible,  positive  man  of  real  life,  like 
sickly  romantic  exaggeration.  The 
bright  arrows  shot  too  high  into 
heaven  to  hit  the  mark  set  so  near 
to  the  earth.  Ah  !  common  fate  of 
all  superior  natures  I  What  treasure, 
and  how  wildly  wasted  I 

^'  By  the  by,"  said  Levy  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
Audleyand  return  to  town — '*  by  the 
by,  I  shall  be  this  evening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mrs  Egerton." 

Egertow.— "  Say  Mrs  Bertram  I " 

Lett.—"  Ay ;  will  she  not  be  in 
want  of  some  pecuniary  supplies  ?  " 

EoERTON. — "Mv  wife  I— not  yet. 
I  mnst  first  be  wholly  ruined  before  she 
can  want ;  and  if  1  were  so,  do  yon 
think  I  should  not  be  by  her  side?  " 

Levy.— "I  beg  pardon,  my  dear 
fellow ;  your  pride  of  gentleman  is  so 
susceptible  that  it  is  hard  for  a  lawyer 
not  to  wound  it  unawares.  Tour 
wife,  then,  does  not  know  the  exact 
state  of  your  affairs  ?  " 

Egebton. — **  Of  course  not.  Who 
would  confide  to  a  woman  things  in 
which  she  could  do  nothing,  except 
to  tease  one  the  more?  " 

Levy. — "  True,  and  a  poetess  too  I 
I  have  prevented  your  finishing  your 
answer  to  Mrs  Bertram's  last  letter. 
Can  I  take  it — it  may  save  a  day's 
delay — that  is,  if  you  do  not  oUect  to 
my  calling  on  her  this  evening/* 

Egerton,  (sitting  down  to  his 
unfinished  letter.)— »*  Object  1  no." 

Lkyt,  (looking  at  bis  watch.) — 
''  Be  quick^  or  I  shall  lose  the  coach." 

Egebtok,  (sealing  the  letter.)— 
*^  There.  And  I  should  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  call ;  and  without 
alarming  her  as  to  my  circumstances, 
you  can  just  say  that  you  know  I  am 
much  harassed  about  important  affairs 
at  present,  and  so  soothe  the  effects  of 
my  very  short  answers — " 

Levy.—**  To  these  doubly-crossed, 
very  long  letters— I  will." 

VOL.  LXXin. — ^KO.  CCCCXL. 


*^  Poor  Nora,"  said  Egerton,  sigh- 
ing, **  she  will  think  this  answer  brief 
and  churlish  enough.  Explain  my 
excuses  kindly,  so  that  they  will  serve 
for  the  future.  I  really  have  no  time, 
and  no  heart  fot>  sentiment.  The 
little  I  ever  had  is  wellnlgh  worried 
out  of  me.  Still  I  love  her  fondly 
and  deeply." 

Levy.—"  You  must  have  done  so. 
I  never  thought  it  in  you  to  sacrifice 
the  world  to  a  woman." 

Egerton.—"  Nor  I  either ;  but," 
added  the  strong  man,  conscious  of 
that  power  which  rules  the  world  infi- 
nitely more  than  knowledge— conscious 
of  tranquil  courage — "  but  I  have  not 
sacrificed  the  world  yet.  This  rights 
arm  shall  bear  up  her  and  myself  too.' ^ 

Levy.— ««  Well  said!  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
attempt  to  go  to  London,  nor  to  leave 
this  place ;  for,  in  that  case,  I  know- 
you  will  be  arrested,  and  then  adieu  te* 
all  hopes  of  Parliament — of  a  career." 

Audley's  haughty  countenance 
darkened ;  as  the  dog,  in  his  bravest 
mood,  turns  dismayed  from  the  stone 
plucked  from  the  mire,  so,  when- 
Ambition  rears  itself  to  defy  mankind, 
whisper  "  disgrace  and  a  gaol,"— and,, 
lo,  crestfallen,  it  slinks  away  I  That 
evening  Levv  called  on  Nora,  and 
ingratiating  himself  into  her  favour 
by  praise  of  Egerton,  with  indirect 
humble  apologetic  allusions  to  his  own 
former  presumption,  he  prepared  the 
way  to  renewed  visits ; — she  was  so 
lonely,  and  she  so  loved  to  see  one 
who  was  fresh  firom  seeing  Audley — 
one  who  would  talk  to  her  of  htm  I 
By  degrees  the  friendly  respectful 
visitor  thus  stole  into  her  confidence; 
and  then,  with  all  his  panegyrics  on 
Audley's  superior  powers  and  gifts,  he 
began  to  dwell  upon  the  young  hus- 
band's worldly  aspirations,  and  care 
for  his  career ;  dwelt  on  them  so  as 
vaguely  to  alarm  Nora — to  imply 
that,  dear  as  she  was,  she  was  still 
but  second  to  Ambition.  His  way 
thus  prepared,  he  next  began  to 
insinuate  his  respectful  pity  at  her 
equivocal  position,  dropped  hints  of 
gossip  and  slander,  feared  that  the 
marriage  might  be  owned  too  late  to 
preserve  reputation.  And  then  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  proud 
Egerton  if  his  wife  were  excluded 
from  that  world,  whose  opinion  he  sa 
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prized?  Insensibly  thas  he  led  ber 
on  to  express  (though  timidly)  her 
own  fear— her  own  natural  desire,  in 
her  letters  to  Andley.  When  conld 
the  marriage  be  proclaimed?  Pro- 
claimed I  Andley  felt  that  to  proclaim 
snch  a  marriage,  at  such  a  moment, 
woold  be  to  fling  away  his  last  cast 
for  fame  and  fortune.  And  Barley, 
too — Harley  still  so  uncnred  of  his 
frantic  love.  Levy  was  sure  to  be  at 
hand  when  letters  like  these  arrived. 

And  now  Levy  went  further  still 
in  his  determination  to  alienate  these 
two  hearts.  He  contrived,  by  means 
of  his  various  agents,  to  circulate 
through  Nora*s  neighbourhood  the 
very  slanders  at  which  he  had  hinted. 
He  contrived  that  she  should  be  in- 
sulted when  she  went  abroad,  out- 
raged at  home  by  the  sneers  of  her 
own  servant,  and  tremble  with  shame 
at  her  own  shadow  upon  her  aban- 
doned bridal  hearth. 

Just  in  the  midst  of  this  intolerable 
anguish.  Levy  reappeared.  His 
crowning  hour  was  ripe.  He  inti- 
mated his  knowledge  of  the  humilia- 
tions Nora  had  undergone,  expressed 
his  deep  compassion,  offered  to  inter- 
cede with  Egerton  "to  do  her  justice." 
He  used  ambiguous  phrases,  that 
shocked  her  ear  and  tortured  her 
heart,  and  thus  provoked  her  on  to 
demand  him  to  explain ;  and  then, 
throwing  her  into  a  wild  state  of 
indefinite  alarm,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained her  solemn  promise  not  to 
divulge  to  Andley  what  he  was  about 
to  communicate,  he  said,  with 
villanous  hypocrisy  of  reluctant 
shame,  "that  her  marriage  was  not 
strictly  legal ;  that  the  forms  required 
by  the  law  had  not  been  complied 
with ;  that  Andley,  unintentionally  or 
purposely,  had  left  himself  fi'ee  to 
disown  the  rite  and  desert  the  bride." 
While  Nora  stood  stunned  and 
speechless  at  a  falsehood  which,  with 
lawyer- like  show,  he  contrived  to 
make  truth -like  to  her  inexperience, 
he  hurried  rapidly  on,  to  reawake  on 
her  mind  the  impression  of  Audley*s 
pride,  ambition,  and  respect  for 
wordly  position.  "These  are  your 
obstacles,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  think  I 
may  induce  him  to  repair  the  wrong, 
and  right  you  at  last."  Righted  at 
last — oh  infamy  1 
Then   Nora's  anger  burst   forth. 


She  believe  snch  a  stain  on  Andley's 
honour  I 

"  But  where  was  the  honour  when 
he  betrayed  his  friend?  Did  you  not 
know  that  he  was  intrusted  by  Lord 
L'Estrange  to  plead  for  him.  How 
did  he  fulfil  the  trust?" 

Plead  for  L'Estrangel  Nora  had 
not  been  exactly  aware  of  this.  In 
the  sudden  love  preceding  those  sud- 
den nuptials,  so  little  touching  Har- 
ley (beyond  Audley's  first  timid  allu- 
sions to  his  suit,  and  her  calm  and 
cold  reply)  had  been  spoken  by  either. 

Levy  resumed.  He  dwelt  fully  on 
the  trust  and  the  breach  of  it,  and 
then  said — "In  £gerton*8  world,  man 
holds  it  far  more  dishonour  to  betray 
a  man  than  to  dupe  a  woman ;  and  if 
Egerton  could  do  the  one,  why  doubt 
that  he  would  do  the  other?  But  do 
not  look  at  me  with  those  indignant 
eyes.  Put  himself  to  the  test; 
write  to  him  to  say  that  the  suspicions 
amidst  which  yon  live  have  become 
intolerable  —  that  they  infect  even 
yourself,  despite  your  reason— that 
the  secresy  of  your  nuptials,  his  pro- 
longed absence,  his  brief  refusal,  on 
unsatisfactory  'grounds,  to  proclaim 
your  tie,  all  distract  you  with  a  ter- 
rible doubt.  Ask  him,  at  least,  (if 
he  will  not  yet  declare  your  marriage,) 
to  satisfy  you  that  the  rites  were 
legal." 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  cried  Nora 
impetuously. 

"  Go  to  him ! — in  his  own  house ! 
What  a  scene,  what  a  scandid! 
Gould  he  ever  forgive  you  ?  " 

"  At  least,  then,  I  will  implore  him 
to  come  here.  I  cannot  iinite  snch 
horrible  words ;  I  cannot — I  cannot— 
Go,  go." 

Levy  left  her,  and  hastened  to  two 
or  three  of  Audley*s  most  pressing 
creditors — ^men,  in  fact,  who  went 
entirely  by  Levy's  own  advice.  He 
bade  them  instantly  surround  Andley 's 
country  residence  with  bailiffs.  Be- 
fore Egerton  could  reach  Nora,  he 
would  thus  be  lodged  in  a  gaol. 
These  preparations  made,  Levy  him- 
self went  down  to  Andley,  and  arrived, 
as  usual,  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
delivery  of  the  post. 

And  Nora's  letter  came;  and  never 
was  Audley's  grave  brow  more  dark 
than  when  he  read  it.  Still,  with 
his  usual  decision,  he  resolved  to 
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obey  her  wish — rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  his  serraot  to  pat  ap  a  change 
•of  drees,  and  send  for  posthorses. 

Levy  then  took  him  aside,  and  led 
him  to  the  window. 

"  Look  under  jon  trees.  Do  yon 
see  those  men?  They  are  bailiflfs. 
This  is  the  tnie  reason  why  I  come 
to  yon  to-day.  Ton  cannot  leave 
this  house/' 

Egerton  recoiled.  *^  And  this  fhin- 
iic  foolish  letter  at  such  a  time,"  he 
mattered,  striking  the  open  page, 
full  of  lo7e  in  the  midst  of  terror, 
with  his  clenched  hand. 

O  Woman,  Woman  1  if  thy  heart  be 
deep,  and  its  chords  tender,  beware 
how  then  lovest  the  man  with  whom 
all  that  plucks  him  from  the  hard 
cares  of  the  work-day  world  is  a 
frenzy  or  a  folly  f  He  will  break  thy 
heart,  he  will  shatter  its  chords,  he  will 
trample  out  from  its  delicate  frame- 
work every  soand  that  now  makes 
mnsical  the  common  air,  and  swells 
into  nnison  with  the  harps  of  angels. 

**  She  has  before  written  to  me," 
«ontinaed  Aadley,  pacing  the  room 
with  angry  disordered  strides,  ^*  asking 
me  when  oar  marriage  can  be  pro- 
claimed, and  I  thought  my  replies 
would  have  satisfied  any  reasonable 
woman.  But  now,  now  this  is  worse, 
hnmeasurably  worse — she  actually 
doubts  my  honour!  I,  who  have 
made  such  sacrifices —actually  doubts 
whether  I,  Aadley  Egerton,  an 
English  gentleman,  could  have  been 
t)ase  enough  to  ** — 

"What?"  interrupted  Levy,  "to 
deceive  your  friend  L'Estrange? 
Did  not  she  know  thatf' 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Egerton,  turning 
white. 

"  Don't  be  angry— all's  fair  in  love 
as  in  war ;  and  L'Estrange  will  live 
yet  to  thank  you  for  saving  him  from 
such  a  mesalliance.  But  you  are 
seriously  angry ;   pray,  forgive  me." 

With  some  difficiUty,  and  much 
fawning,  the  usurer  appeased  the 
storm  he  had  raised  in  Audley's  con- 
science. And  he  then  heard,  as  if 
with  surprise,  the  true  purport  of 
Nora's  letter. 

"  It  is  beneath  me  to  answer,  much 
lees  to  satisfy,  such  a  doubt,"  said 
Audley.  "I  could  have  seen  her, 
and  a  look  of  reproach  would  have 
«iiffloed  ;    but  to  put  my  hand  to 
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paper,  and  condescend  to  write,  *•  I 
am  not  a  villain,  and  I  wiU  give  you 
the  proofs  that  I  am  not,' — never." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  but  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  reconcile  matters 
between  your  pride  and  her  feelings. 
Write  simply  this : — *  All  that  you 
ask  me  to  say  or  to  explain,  I  have 
instructed  Levy,  as  my  solicitor,  to 
say  and  explain  for  me ;  and  you  may 
believe  him  as  you  would  myself.' " 

"  Well,  the  poor  fool,  she  deserves 
to  be  punished ;  and  I  suppose  that 
answer  will  punish  her  more  than  a 
lengthier  rebuke.  My  mind  is  so  dis- 
tracted, I  cannot  judge  of  these  trum- 
r)ry  woman-fears  and  whims ;  there, 
have  written  as  you  suggest.  Give 
her  all  the  proof  she  needs,  and  tell 
her  that  in  six  months  at  farthest, 
come  what  will,  she  shall  bear  the 
name  of  Egerton,  as  henceforth  she 
must  share  his  fate." 

"  Why  say  six  months?  " 

"  Parliament  must  be  dissolved 
before  then.  I  shall  either  obtain  a 
seat,  be  secure  from  a  gaol,  have  won 
field  for  my  energies,  or — " 

"Or  what?" 

"  I  shall  renonnce  ambition  alto- 
gether—ask my  brother  to  assist  me 
towards  whatever  debts  remain  when 
all  my  property  is  fairly  sold — they 
cannot  be  much.  He  has  a  living  in 
his  gift— the  incumbent  is  old,  and,  I 
hear,  very  ill.    I  can  take  orders." 

"  Sink  into  a  country  parson  1 " 

"  And  learn  conteut.  I  have 
tasted  it  already.  She  was  tken  by 
by  my  side.  Explain  all  to  her. 
This  letter,  I  fear,  is  too  unkind — ^But 
to  donbt  me  thus  1 " 

Levy  hastily  placed  the  letter  in 
his  pocket-book  ;  and,  for  fear  it 
should  be  withdrawn,  took  his  leave. 

And  of  that  letter  he  made  such 
use,  that  the  day  after  he  had  given 
it  to  Nora,  she  had  left  the  house — 
the  neighbourhood;  fled,  and  not  a 
trace  I  Of  all  the  agonies  in  life,  that 
which  is  most  poignant  and  harrow- 
ing— that  which  for  the  time  most 
annihilates  reason,  and  leaves  our 
whole  organisation  one  lacerated, 
mangled  heart^ia  the  conviction  that 
we  have  been  deceived  where  we 
placed  all  the  trust  of  love.  The 
moment  the  anchor  snaps,  the  storm 
comes  on — the  stars  vanish  behind 
the  cload. 
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When  Levy  returned,  filled  with 
the  infamous  hope  which  had  sUmu- 
lated  his  revenge^the  hope  that  if 
he  could  succeed  in  changing  into 
scorn  and  in^gnation  Nora*8  love  for 
Andlejr,  he  might  succeed  also  in  re- 
placing that  broken  and  degraded 
idol^nis  amaze  and  dismay  were 
great  on  hearing  of  her  departure. 
For  several  days  he  sought  her  traces 
in  yain.  He  went  to  Lady  Jane 
Horton^s — ^Nora  had  not  been  there. 
He  trembled  to  go  back  to  Egerton. 
Surely  Nora  would  have  written  to 
her  husband,  and,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
mise, revealed  his  own  falsehood; 
but  as  days  passed  and  not  a  clue  was 
found,  he  had  no  option  but  to  repair 
to  Egerton  Hall,  taking  care  that  the 
bailiTO  stil)  surround^  it.  Audley 
had  received  no  line  firom  Nora.  The 
young  husband  was  surprised  and 
perplexed,  uneasy — ^but  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth. 

At  length  Levy  was  forced  to  break 
to  Audley  the  intelligence  of  Nora's 
flight.  He  gave  his  own  colour  to  it. 
Doubtless  she  had  gone  to  seek  her 
own  relations,  and  t&e,  by  their  ad- 
vice, steps  to  make  her  marriage 
publicly  known.  This  idea  changed 
Audley*s  first  shock  into  deep  and 
stem  resentment.  His  mind  so 
little  comprehended  Nora's,  and  was 
ever  so  disposed  to  what  is  called  the 
common-sense  view  of  things,  that  he 
saw  no  other  mode  to  account  for  her 
flight  and  her  silence.  Odious  to 
Egerton  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
be,  he  was  far  too  proud  to  take  any 
steps  to  guard  against  it.  *^  Let  her 
do  her  worst,"  said  he  coldly,  mask- 
ing emotion  with  his  usual  self-com- 
mand ;  **  it  will  be  but  a  nine  days' 
wonder  to  the  world — a  fiercer  rush  of 
my  creditors  on  their  haunted  prey — " 

*^  And  a  challenge  from  Lord 
L'Estrange." 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Egerton, 
suddenly  placing  his  hand  at  his 
heart. 

*^  Wliat  is  the  matter?  Are  you 
ill?" 

**  A  strange  sensation  here.  My 
father  died  of  a  complaint  of  the 
heart,  and  I  myself  was  once  told  to 
guard,  through  life,  against  excess  of 
emotion.  I  smiled  at  such  a  warning 
then.    Let  us  sit  down  to  business." 

But  when  Levy  had  gone,  and  soli- 


tude reclosed  round  that  Man  of  the 
Iron  Mask,  there  grew  upon  him  more 
and  more  the  sense  of  a  mighty  loss. 
Nora's  sweet  loving  face  started  from 
the  shadows  of  the  forlorn  walls. 
Her  docile,  yielding  temper — her 
generous,  self -immolating  spirit — 
came  back  to  his  memory,  to  refute 
the  idea  that  wronged  her.  His  lovct 
that  had  been  suspended  for  awhile 
by  busy  cares,  but  which,  if  without 
much  refining  sentiment,  was  still  the 
master  passion  of  his  soul,  flowed 
back  into  all  his  thoughts— circum- 
fosed  the  very  atmosphere  with  a 
fearful  softening  charm.  He  escaped 
under  cover  of  the  night  from  the 
watch  of  the  bailiffs.  He  arrived 
in  London.  He  himself  sought  every- 
where he  could  think  offer  ms  missing 
bride.  Lady  Jane  Horton  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  dying  fast — incap- 
able even  to  receive  and  reply  to  his 
letter.  He  secretly  sent  down  to 
Lansmere  to  ascertain  if  Nora  had 
gone  to  her  parents.  She  was  not 
there.  The  Avenels  believed  her 
still  with  Lady  Jane  Horton. 

He  now  grew  most  seriously  alarm- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  alarm, 
Levy  contrived  that  he  should  be 
arrested  for  debt;  but  he  was  not 
detained  in  confinement  many  days. 
Before  the  disgrace  got  wind,  the 
writs  were  discharged — Levy  baffled. 
He  was  free.  Loni  L'Estrange  had 
learned  from  Audley's  servant  what 
Audley  would  have  concealed  from 
him  out  of  all  the  world.  And  the 
ffenerous  boy — who,  besides  the  muni- 
ficent allowance  he  received  from  the 
Earl,  was  heir  to  an  independent  and 
considerable  fortune  of  his  own,  when 
ho  should  attain  his  majority — has- 
tened to  borrow  the  n^oney  and  dis- 
charge all  the  obligations  of  bis  friend. 
The  benefit  was  conferred  bdbre 
Audley  knew  of  it,  or  could  prevent. 
Then  a  new  emotion,  and  perhaps 
scarce  less  stinging  than  the  loss  of 
Nora,  tortured  the  man  who  had 
smiled  at  the  warning  of  science; 
and  the  strange  sensation  at  the  heart 
was  felt  again  and  again. 

And  Harley,  too,  was  still  in  search 
of  Nora— would  talk  of  nothing  but 
her — and  looked  so  haggard  and  grief- 
worn.  The  bloom  of.  the  boy's  youth 
was  gone.  Could  Audley  then  have 
said,  **  She  you  seek  is  another's ; 
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yonr  love  is  razed  out  of  your  life. 
And,  for  consolation,  learn  that jrour 
friend  has  betrayed  you?"  Cfould 
Audley  say  this  ?  He  did  not  dare. 
Which  of  the  two  suffered  the 
most? 

And  these  two  friends,  of  characters 
80  different,  were  so  singularly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  Inseparable  at 
school — thrown  together  in  the  world, 
with  a  wealth  of  frank  confidences 
between  them,  accumulated  since 
childhood.  And  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  own  anxious  sorrow,  Harley 
still  thought  and  planned  for  Egerton. 
And  self-accusing  remorse,  and  all  the 
sense  of  painful  gratitude,  deepened 
Audley*s  affection  for  Harley  into  a 
devotion  as  to  a  superior,  while  soft- 
ening it  into  a  reverential  pity  that 
yearned  to  relieve,  to  atone; — but 
how — oh,  how  ? 

A  gener^d  election  was  now  at  hand, 
still  no  news  of  Nora.  Levy  kept 
aloof  from  Audley,  pursuing  his  own 
silent  search.  A  seat  for  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  was  pressed  upon  Audley, 
not  only  by  Harley,  but  his  parents, 
especially  by  the  Countess,  who  tacitly 
ascribed  to  Audley^s  wise  counsels 
Nora's  mysterious  disappearance. 

Egerton  at  first  resisted  the  thought 
of  a  new  obligation  to  his  injured 
friend ;  but  he  burned  to  have  it  some 
day  in  his  power  to  repay  at  least  his 
pecuniary  debt :  the  sense  of  that  debt 
humbled  him  more  than  all  else. 
Parliamentary  success  might  at  last 
obtain  for  him  some  lucrative  situation 
abroad,  and  thus  enable  him  gradually 
to  remove  this  load  from  his  heart  and 
his  honour.  No  other  chance  of  re- 
payment appeared  open  to  him.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  went  down  to 
Lansmere.  His  brother,  lately  mar- 
ried, was  asked  to  meet  him;  and 
there,  also,  was  Miss  Leslie  the  heiress, 
whom  Lady  Lansmere  secretly  hoped 
her  son  Harley  would  admire,  but  who 
had  long  since,  no  less  secretly,  given 
her  heart  to  the  unconscious  Egerton. 

Meanwhile,  the  miserable  Nora, 
deceived  by  the  arts  and  representa- 
tions of  Levy — acting  on  the  natu- 
ral impulse  of  a  heart  so  suscepti- 
ble to  shame—flying  from  a  home 
which  she  deemed  dishonoured—flying 
from  a  lover  whose  power  over  her 
she  knew  to  be  so  great,  that  she 
dreaded  lest  he  might  reconcile  her  to 
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dishonour  itself— had  no  thought  save 
to  hide  herself  for  ever  from  Audley 's 
eye.  She  would  not  go  to  her  rela- 
tions— to  Lady  Jane;  that  were  to 
give  the  clue,  and  invite  the  pursuit. 
An  Italian  lady  of  high  rank  had 
visited  at  Lady  Jane's— taken  a  great 
fancv  to  Nora — and  the  lady's  bus- 
band,  having  been  obliged  to  precede 
her  return  to  Italy,  had  suggested  the 
notion  of  engaging  some  companion — 
the  lady  had  spoken  of  this  to  Nora 
and  to  Lady  Jane  Horton,  who  had 
urged  Nora  to  accept  the  offer,  elude 
Harley's  pursuit,  and  20  abroad  for  a 
time.  Nora  then  had  refused ; — for 
she  then  had  seen  Audley  Egerton. 

To  this  Italian  lady  she  now  went, 
and  the  offer  was  renewed  with  the 
most  winning  kindness,  and  grasped 
at  in  the  passion  of  despair.  But  the 
Italian  had  accepted  invitations  to 
English  country  houses  before  she 
finally  departed  for  the  Continent. 
Meanwhile  Nora  took  refuge  in  a  quiet 
lodging  in  a  sequestered  suburb,  which 
an  English  servant  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  faur  foreigner  recom- 
mended. Thus  had  she  first  come  to 
the  cottage  in  which  Burley  died. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  left  England 
with  her  new  companion,  unknown  to 
all— to  Lady  Jane  as  to  her  parents. 

All  this  time  the  poor  girl  was 
under  a  moral  delirium— a  confused 
fever— haunted  by  dreams  firom  which 
she  sought  to  fly.  Sound  physiolo- 
gists agree  that  madness  is  rarest 
amongst  persons  of  the  finest  imagi- 
nation. But  those  persons  are,  of  all 
others,  liable  to  a  temporary  state  of 
mind  in  which  judgment  sleeps — ima- 
gination alone  prevails  with  a  dire 
and  awful  tyranny.  A  single  idea 
gains  ascendancy — expels  all  others- 
presents  itself  everywhere  with  an 
intolerable  blinding  glare.  Nora  was 
at  that  time  under  the  dread  one  idea 
— to  fly  from  shame  I 

But,  when  the  seas  rolled,  and  the 
dreary  leagues  interposed,  between  her 
and  her  lover — when  new  images  pre- 
sented themselves — when  the  fever 
slaked,  and  reason  returned— Doubt 
broke  upon  the  previous  despair.  Had 
she  not  been  too  credulous,  too  hasty? 
Fool,  fool!  Audley  have  been  so  poor 
a  traitor !  How  guilty  was  she,  if  she 
had  wronged  him  I  And  in  the  midst 
of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  there 
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stirred  within  her  another  life.  She 
was  destined  to  become  a  mother. 
At  that  thought  her  high  nature 
bowed ;  the  last  struggle  of  pride  gave 
way ;  she  would  return  to  England, 
see  Audley,  learn  from  his  lips  the 
truth,  and  even  if  the  truth  were 
what  she  had  been  taught  to  believe, 
plead  not  for  hei*8elf,  but  for  the  false 
one's  child. 

Some  delay  occurred,  in  the  then 
warlike  state  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, before  she  could  put  this  pur- 
pose into  execution  ;  and  on  her 
journey  back,  various  obstructions 
lengthened  the  way.  But  she  returned 
at  last,  and  resonght  the  suburban 
cottage  in  which  she  had  last  lodged 
before  quitting  England.  At  night, 
she  went  to  Audley's  London  house ; 
there  was  only  a  woman  in  charge  of 
it.  Mr  Egerton  was  absents— elec- 
tioneering somewhere — Mr  Levy,  his 
lawyer,  called  every  day  for  any 
letters  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  Nora 
shrank  from  seeing  Levy,  shrank  from 
writing  even  a  letter  that  would  pass 
through  his  hands.  If  she  had  been 
deceived,  it  had  been  by  him,  and 
wilfully.  But  Parliament  was  already 
dissolved;  the  elections  would  soon 
be  over,  Mr  Egerton  was  expected  to 
return  to  town  within  a  week.  Nora 
went  back  to  Mrs  Goodyers'  and  re- 
solved to  wait,  devouring  her  own 
heart  in  silence.  But  the  newspapers 
might  inform  her  where  Audley  really 
was;  the  newspapers  were  sent  for, 
and  conned  daily. 


And  one  morning  this  paragraph 
met  her  eye : — 

"  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lans- 
mere  are  receiving  a  distinguished 
party  at  their  country  seat.  Among 
the  guests  is  Miss  Leslie,  whose 
wealth  and  beauty  have  excited  such 
sensation  in  the  fashionable  world. 
To  the  disappointment  of  numerous 
aspirants  amongst  our  aristocracy,  we 
hear  that  this  lady  has,  however,  made 
'her  distinguished  choice  in  Mr  Audley 
Egerton.  That  gentleman  is  now 
contesting  the  borough  of  Lansmere,. 
as  a  supporter  of  the  government; 
his  success  is  considered  certain,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  large 
circle  of  firiends,  few  new  members 
will  prove  so  valuable  an  addition  ta 
the  Ministerial  ranks ;  a  great  career 
may  indeed  be  predicted  for  a  young 
man  so  esteemed  for  talent  and 
character,  aided  by  a  fortune  so  im- 
mense as  that  which  he  will  shortly 
receive  with  the  hand  of  the  accom- 
plished heiress." 

Again  the  anchor  snapt — again  the 
storm  descended  —  again  the  stars 
vanished.  Nora  now  was  once  more 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
thought,  as  she  had  been  when  she 
fled  from  her  bridal  home.  Then,  it 
was  to  escape  from  her  lover  —  now, 
it  was  to  see  him.  As  the  victim 
stretched  on  the  rack  implores  to  be 
led  at  once  to  death,  so  there  are 
moments  when  the  annihilation  of 
hope  seems  more  merciful  than  the 
torment  of  suspense. 
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ALPHONSE  KARR. 


For  some  time  past,  it*  has  been  oar 
intention  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
examination  of  twenty-five  volumes 
of  tales,  essays,  novels,  and  drolleries, 
which  occupy,  under  the  initial  K,  a 
comer  of  our  French  bookcase.    We 
know  not  whether  M.  Alphonse  Karr's 
works  are  as  much  read  in  England 
as  those  of  some  of  his  popular  and 
mischievous  cotemporaries ;   but  we 
suspect  that  they  are  not.    He  is  of  a 
different  school  from  those  clever  mis- 
creants, whose  glittering  pages,  vivid 
with  attractive  colours  that  conceal 
the  most  pernicious  tendencies,  make 
his  writuigs  appear,  by  contrast,  pale 
and  monotonous.     Some  time  ago, 
when  incidentally  mentioning  his  very 
charming  novel  of  La  FamiUe  Alain, 
we  extolled  the  propriety  of  many  of 
M.  Earr's  works ;  and,  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  Eugene  Sue,  that  reckless  pander 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace, 
with  the  profanity  and  impurity  of 
most  of  Madame  Sandys  novels,  and 
with  the  unclean  and  anti-social  lucu- 
brations of  minor  scribes  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  there  are  few  of  his 
books  but  seem  innocent  and  unof- 
fending.    Comparative  praise  must 
not,  however,  be  mistaken  for  unqua- 
lified approval.    Grave  faults  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  his  earlier  works ; 
and  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  La   FamiUe 
Alain,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the 
books  upon  which  he  has  apparently 
bestowed  most  pains  are,  npon  the 
whole,  the  least  nnobjectionable.  Two 
of  his  longest  works— written,  it  is 
true,  fifteen  or  twenty   years   ago, 
when  their  author  was  a  very  young 
man,  but  over  which  he  has  evidently 
lingered  with  love  and  painstaking- 
are  not  only  unpleasant  in  tone  and 
untrue  to  nature,  but  in  parts  immo- 
ral and  licentious.    Of  his  more  re- 
cent writinga,  the  shorter  and  slighter 
are  generally  the  most  exempt  from 
anything  likely  to  shock  English  read- 
ers.   It  is  an  unfortunate  peculiarity 
of  M.  Karr's  that  he  apparently  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  deface  his  fairest 
pages.    In  France  he  has  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  man  of  uprit ;  but  tiprit 


includes  good  taste  as  well  as  wit, 
and  to  the  former  quality  he  some- 
times forfeits  his  claim.     One  feels 
vexed  at  the  eccentricity  or  perverse- 
ness  which  lead  him  to  blot,  by  license 
and  triviality,  the  most  interesting  of 
his  books.    When  he  steers  clear  of 
these  shoals,    his   delineations   fre- 
quently possess  both  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy ;    whilst  the   shrewdness   and 
knowledge  of  hnman  nature  he  often 
exhibits,  prevent  our  believing  him 
the  dupe  of  the  sophistry  and  mis- 
anthropy that  sometimes  flow  from 
his  pen.     Desiring  to  judge  him  as 
favourably  as  he  will  permit  us  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  bad  taste  of  which  we 
complain,  we  turn  to  the  set  of  novels 
included  under  the  eccentric  title  of 
Ce  qu'iiy  a  dans  une  Bouteille  cTEncre, 
We  may  here  observe  that  M.  Karr's 
books  are  generally  remarkable  by 
the  oddity  of  their  names.     Some  of 
these,  such  as  Fort  en  Thhne,  Pour 
ne  pas  etre  Treize,  Une  Foile  Histoire, 
although   pithy   enough  in  French, 
translate   but   lamely  into  English. 
Others  are  German,  as  Am  Rauchen, 
"  Whilst  Smoking,"  or,  more  freely, 
"Over  a  Pipe;"  and  Einerlei,  the 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  tales, 
and    touching    whose    appositeness, 
which  is  not  very  clear,  M.  Karr  is 
perfectly    inexplicit.       The    novels 
composing  the  '*  Ink  Bottle"  set  are 
plainer  in  their  appellations.    One  of 
them,  called  Clolilde,  is  clever  but 
disagreeable.    It  contains  some  well- 
drawn  characters,  but  all  the  most 
prominent  of  these  are  either  vicious 
or  fools.     Genevieve  is  another  of  this 
series,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
author's  productions.     And  yet  the 
chances  are  that  the  reader  throws  it 
aside  before  he  has  got  through  the 
first  fifty  pages,  and  denounces  it  as 
one  of  the  common  run  of  loose  French 
novels,  in  which  morality  is  sneered 
at,  or  at  least  lost  sight  of.    In  reality, 
the  chief  fault  of  the  book— almost 
its  only  one — lies  in  those  first  fifty 
pages.     Could  we  strike  out  or  re- 
m<Klel  them,  Genevieve  would  be  a 
very  charming  novel.  "  As  it  is,  it 
begins  with  a  Uemish :  its  commence- 
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ment  is  in  M.  Karros  worst  style. 
The  substance  of  thd  offending  por- 
tion may  be  inoffensively  riven  in 
very  few  words.  Monsieur  Lanter  is 
4t  German,  good,  kind-hearted,  gene- 
rons,  and  resident  at  Chalons-snr- 
Mame.  An  affectation  of  a  stoical 
«nd  unbending  character  is  his  prin- 
cipal weakness.  His  wife,  Rosalie, 
a  blooming  Frenchwoman  seventeen 
years  younger  than  himself,  has  ren- 
dered him  the  happy  father  of  two 
beauti/hl  children,  son  and  daughter. 
A  few  years  after  their  birth  he  de- 
tects her  in  an  intrigue  with  an 
-empty  coxcomb,  a  new  comer  to  the 
town.  Rosalie's  character,  although 
tinged  with  coquetry,  was  previously 
unsullied.  Lauter  forgets  his  stoicism, 
puts  a  pistol-case  under  his  arm,  and 
walks  out  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
with  the  seducer.  From  that  day 
forward  neither  husband  nor  lover  are 
«een  or  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
brings  us  to  page  50,  where  the  scene 
•changes:  a  leap  is  taken  over  three 
years,  and  one  reads  far  into  the  book 
before  conjecturing  the  necessity  of 
the  prelimmary  incident.  And  when 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  plot 
of  the  novel  at  last  appears,  we  are 
under  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging 
narrative,  delicately  told;  and  the 
Cjmical  levity  of  the  commencement, 
already  wellnigh  forgotten,  flashes 
upon  our  memory  as  doubly  offensive. 
The  incident  could  hardly  have  been 
^pensed  with,  but  it  might  have 
been  very  differently  told,  with  a 
-gravity  and  conciseness  that  would 
have  greatly  increased  its  eflRect.  The 
manner  is  here  the  offence.  Doubt- 
less there  are  very  few  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  sins  to  which  humanity  is 
'liable  of  which  the  novelist  may  not 
rightfully  avail  himself,  with  the  lau- 
dable view  of  pointing  a  moral  and 
warning  from  vice.  But  he  should 
beware  of  missing  his  aim,  and  mak- 
ing that  from  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
deter,  appear,  even  fbr  the  moment, 
menial  or  attractive.  The  handling 
may  constitute  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  wholesome  lesson  and  a  re- 
pugnant and  dangerous  picture. 
'  Let  us  talk  a  little,"  says  M. 
by  manner  of  heading  to  his 
chapter,  after  effecting,  in  the 
of  tbe  ninth,  the  disappear- 
Lanter  and  his  rival,  '^  of 


M.  Chaumter,  burgess  of  the  little 
town  of  Fontainebleau."  And  here  we 
pause  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be 
more  capricious  and  fantastical  than 
the  general  arrangement  of  M.  Karr*s 
boolto.  His  chapters  are  of  all  lengths, 
from  six  lines  to  any  number  of  pages. 
We  could  point  out  some  of  two  lines, 
and  of  a  line  and  a  half,  and  that  are 
considerably  shorter  than  their  argu- 
ment. Sometimes  he  devotes  a  chapter 
to  a  letter  to  Jules  Jantn,  or  some 
other  friend,  or  to  the  narration  of  an 
incident  personal  to  himself,  and  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  book,  or 
to  gossip  about  a  dog,  a  flower,  or  a 
lizard  —  in  short,  to  anything  that 
comes  uppermost.  At  first  one  smiles 
at  the  oddity  of  these  digressions,  and 
admires  the  neatness  and  independent 
point  that  some  of  them  possess;  but 
after  a  time  they  become  wearisome, 
the  reader  considers  them  as  knots 
upon  the  thread  of  the  story,  and 
wonders  why  they  are  introduced, 
unless  with  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
volume — to  the  attainment  of  which 
object  the  three  line  chapters,  made  s 
pretext  for  three  pages  of  white  paper, 
very  considerably  contribute.  And 
doubtless  many  of  M.  Karros  readers, 
puzzled  to  explain  his  vagaries,  his 
occasional  crude  sophisms  and  imper- 
tinent assertions,  end  by  imputing  to 
him  either  an  immoderate  share  of 
affectation,  or  a  slight  derangement  in 
the  cells  of  his  brain,  insuflScient,  how- 
ever, to  neutralise  his  amusing  quali- 
ties as  a  writer.  If  he  has  his  defects, 
he,  upon  the  other  hand,  carefully 
avoids  many  to  which  his  contempo- 
raries are  prone.  He  is  consdentiously 
brief  in  his  descriptions,  and  scruples 
not  to  quiz  Balzac  unmercifully  for  his 
long-windedness  in  this  particular.  A 
satirist  by  profession,  the  editor  of  the 
Gukpes  gives  his  brother  novelist  the 
full  length  of  his  lash.  Fortunately 
poor  Balzac's  broad  shoulders  were 

gretty  well  used  to  the  thong,  which 
\  applied,  moreover,  with  all  good 
humour.  Nobody  will  mistake  the 
object  of  the  following  bit  of  parody, 
extracted  from  Une  Histaire  In- 
vraisemblalle,  A  friend  has  been 
reproaching  M.  Karr  with  a  brevity 
too  great  for  his  own  interest.  "  When 
you  write  romances,"  he  says,  "  arc 
you  not  paid,  like  other  people,  by  the 
line,  the  page,  the  sheet?  " 
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*•  CertainlT,"  rq;>lie8  M.  Karr; 
^'  why  shoald  I  not  conform  to  the 
estaUisbed  costom  in  snob  matters?" 

^*  Confonn  to  established  custom 
as  much  as  yon  like,  bat  at  least  study 
Che  masters  of  the  art,  and  learn  of 
them  not  to  squander  your  subject. 
BecoUect  that,  paid  by  the  line, 
Larochefbucanld,  if  he  had  lived  in 
our  days,  and  lived  by  the  produce  of 
his  pen,  would  have  obtained  by  his 
Maxims  scarcely  a  fortnights  su&ist- 
ence.  You  have  already  brought  upon 
the  scene  an  innkeeper,  half-a-dozen 
travellers,  a  conscript  and  his  family, 
all  of  whidi  were  portraits  to  paint. 
And  the  inn  I  do  you  think  one  of  the 
masters  I  speak  of  would  have  let  off 
the  inn  as  cheaply  as  yon  have  done? 
Far  from  it.  Every  saucepan  would 
have  paid  him  toll  to  the  tune  of  ten 
.MNK,  at  the  very  least.  And  the 
chimney!  he  would  not  give  the 
chimney  for  fifteen  franca ;  and  there 
is  also  a  carriage  from  which  you 
might  have  extracted  a  profit.'* 

**  Would  you  have  had  me  stop  it 
on  the  road?'' 

'^  No,  but  that  carriage  owes  you 
ten  francs,  which  you  might  have  paid 
yourself." 

And  the  friend  proceeds  with  cari- 
catures of  the  verbose  style  of  various 
literary  celebrities.  Thus  instructed, 
M.  Karr  watches  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  valuable  hints  he  has 
received.  Presently  casual  mention 
is  made  of  a  fan.  The  chance  is  too 
good  to  be  lost.  ''  This  time,"  he 
exclaims,  **  the  fan  shall  not  escape 
toll-free ;  the  fan  shall  not  pass  with- 
out paying  a  ransom.  It  is  a  fan  in 
white  satin,  with  golden  spangles. 
Upon  it  are  painted  shepherds,  but 
what  shepherds  I  trees,  but  what 
trees  1  sheep,  bnt  what  sheep!  The 
shepherdess  has  a  sprinkling  of  powder 
on  ner  hair  I  a  boadice  of  pink  satin, 
with  green  ribbons;  a  petticoat  of 
4he  same,  puffed  out  over  enormous 
hoops,  and  elegantly  turned  up  with 
men  bows,  like  the  boddice.  On  her 
leet  she  has  little  shoes,  with  high 
lieels ;  in  her  hand  a  crook,  adorned 
with  ribbons ;  she  is  seated  on  blue 
grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of  lilac 
trees,"  &c  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
and  a  half.  ^^  I  do  not  know  many 
of  my  cotemporaries,"  M.  Karr  then 
observes,  "  who,  having  caught  a 


Watteau  fan,  would  let  the  reader  off 
so  cheaply.  The  most  fertile  of  our 
novelists^  [Balzac  is  here  meant,] 
who,  after  all,  is  a  man  of  great 
talent,  once  built  a  house  with  the 
price  of  the  description  of  a  chest  of 
orawers.  There  was  nothing  deficient 
in  the  house,  except  a  staircase,  bnt 
that  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  drawers,  but  to  the 
absence  of  mind  of  the  author,  who, 
being  his  own  architect,  had  omitted 
the  stairs  in  the  plan  he  gave  to  the 
masons  —  a  circumstance  which  I 
neither  invent  nor  exaggerate."  This 
is  the  sort  of  sarcastic  gossip  and 
caricature  indulged  in  by  M.  Karr, 
to  an  extent  sometimes  nearly  as 
tiresome  as  Balzac's  interminable  de- 
scriptions of  chairs  and  tables.  To 
return,  however,  to  M.  Cbanmier,  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  brother  of  Madame 
Bosalie  Lanter,  who  had  married 
against  his  will,  and  with  whom  he 
had  since  held  no  communication. 
Here  is  his  house,  as  described  by  M. 
Karr,  who,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  country,  of  gardens,  trees, 
and  flowers,  is  very  happy  in  sketches 
of  the  kind.  "  The  entrance  was 
through  an  alley  of  acacias,  with 
thi(^  and  tufted  foliage,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  was  a  little  dark  green 
door,  where  hung  a  deer's  foot,  by  way 
of  bell- handle.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  you  entered  a  court,  each  of 
whose  flags  was  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  grass.  In  one  comer  was  a  well, 
so  old  that  the  stone  brim  was  worn 
away,  and  covered  with  reddish - 
green  moss.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
courtyard  stood  a  two-storey  house, 
reached  by  a  small  flight  of  steps, 
with  a  rust^  iron  railing  J  the  ground- 
floor  comprising  the  dining-room,  M. 
Chaumier's  bed-room  and  study,  and 
the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  were 
the  bedchambers  of  little  Rose  Chau- 
mier,  of  her  brother  Albert,  and  of 
DameModesteRolIand,M.Cbaumier's 
confidential  housekeeper.  The  upper 
story  served  as  fruit  and  store-room : 
the  linen  was  spread  there  to  dry,  and 
sometimes  Honor^  Rolland,  Modeste's 
husband,  and  a  soldier  by  profession, 
occupied  it  for  the  rare  intervals  daring 
which  the  state  could  dispense  with 
his  services.  In  rear  of  the  house  was 
a  large  g^en,  of  wild  and  uncnlti- 
vated  aspect.    Before  M.  Chaumier 
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booght  the  fyropertj,  tbe  gardes 
bad  been  perfectly  coltivated ;  bat 
since  tben,  thinks  to  neglect,  thjatles, 
nettles,  and  other  weeds  had  choked 
tbe  delicate  flowers ;  the  trees  alooe 
aud  a  few  Tigoroiis  plants  had  re- 
sUtedt  and  htA  eyen  attained  a  re- 
markable size.  Two  large  apple- 
trees,  a  service-tree,  over  which  a 
clematis  twined,  lilacs,  eaormois 
moss-grown  roee-trees,  formed  the 
principal  riches  of  the  garden ;  poppies 
sowed  themselves  every  year,  and  at 
the  angle  of  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
blossomed  a  bright  doster  of  wall- 
flower." Add  to  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  description  Madame 
Rosalie  Lanter  and  her  two  children, 
Leon  and  Genevieve,  and  we  at  oooe 
groap  together  aU,  save  one,  of  tbe 
prominent  characters  of  the  book. 
Three  years  after  her  bosband's  dis- 
appearance, Madame  Lanter  writes  to 
her  brother.  Herself  ignorant  ^ 
Laater's  fate,  she  has  lived  repen- 
tant and  retired,  devoting  herself  to 
her  children.  ''  By  selling  all  I  have," 
she  says  to  M.  Chanmier,  ^^  I  shall 
realise  about  thirty  thousand  francs. 
WUl  you  let  me  go  and  live  with  yon  ? 
Ton  shall  guide  me  in  the  employ- 
ment of  ray  little  fortune,  and  in  the 
edocation  of  my  children ;  I  will  re- 
place, for  yours,  tbe  mother  they  have 
lost — and  thus  surrounded,  we  will 
grow  old  in  peace  and  aflfoction. 
Your  answer,  my  good  brother,  will 
restore  me  to  happiness  or  plunge  me 
into  deepest  discouragement."  In 
spite  of  the  manoeavres  of  Modeste 
Rollaad,  who  purloins  the  letter  from 
her  master's  pocket,  and  does  all  she 
dares  to  prevent-  compliance  with  its 
request,  M«  Cbaumier,  who,  although 
a  negro-emaiictpat<Mr  and  theoretiod 
philanthropist,  is  not  quite  dead  to 
the  more  practical  sympathies  of 
humanity,  welcomes  his  sister  and 
her  children.  Madame  Lauter  has 
over-estimated  tbe  probable  proceeds 
of  her  little  property.  It  yields  but 
twenty  thousand  francs ;  and  as  she 
dares  sot,  and  will  not,  be  a  tax  upon 
her  brother,  she  sinks  this  litUe  sum 
pprm  b«r  life,  justifying  the  act  in  her 
ffwn  t^fm  by  tbe  reflection  that  it  will 
*^aM#  her  to  give  ber  children  a  good 
A/f  V4iik«^  which  leads  to  everything. 
7Mt  Umf  r/msins  grow  up  together. 
/4*  4mt^i$m9ni  of  their  respective 


characters;  the  descriptioii  of  their 
happy  life  in  tbe  litUe  ooantzy-boase 
and  its  wild  old  garden;  tbe  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  of  Modeste  Hol- 
land, who  racks  ber  spitefol  inveatios 
to  devise  annoyances  for  Madaio 
Lanter,  to  whom  she  baa  vowed 
eternal  detestation ;  tbe  long-safferinr 
of  Rosalie,  who,  humbly  penitent  and 
anxions  for  ber  cbildres,  coarageoualy 
and  patiently  submits  to  tbe  petty 
insults  of  her  pmecutor  rather  thaa 
disturb  tbe  tranquillity  of  ber  brotber'a 
house  —  these  and  other  domestic 
matters  furnish  M.  Karr  with  several 
charming  chapters,  tolerably  free  from 
those  unseasonable  digressions  and 
speculations  with  which,  however,  be 
never  can  entirely  abstain  from  inter- 
larding and  deteriorating  his  volumes. 
Leon  and  Albert  go  to  study  at  Paris; 
Madame  Lanter  sells  her  last  trinkets, 
that  ber  son  may  have  the  same 
allowance  as  bis  cousin.  In  ber  letters 
she  urges  him  to  work  bard ;  but  Leon 
takes  this  for  a  mere  matter-of-course 
recommendation,  and  attends  more  to^ 
music  than  to  books.  He  has  a  fine 
voice,  and  in  a  short  time  he  beoomea 
a  proficient  on  the  violin.  This  pur- 
suit, and  the  recollection  of  his  pretty 
cousin  Rose,  his  childish  partiality  for 
whom  is  merging  in  manly  love,  pre- 
serve him  from  tbe  dissipation  in- 
dulged in  by  Albert,  who  is  of  a  more 
volatile  and  frivolous  character.  Re- 
buffed by  a  pretty  widow,  whose  con- 
quest, in  his  boyish  vanity,  be  frmded 
he  had  made,  Albert  retreats  to  rus- 
tication at  Fontainebleau.  And  now 
begin  poor  Genevieve's  sorrows.  She 
loves  her  cousin  with  tbe  purest  affiec* 
tion,  and  is  repaid  by  indifference. 
Albert  never  dreams  of  regarding  her 
otherwise  than  as  a  sister,  and  is 
wholly  unaware  of  her  sentiments 
towards  bioi.  He  tortures  ber  by 
carving  upon  the  trees  of  the  forest 
the  initials  of  his  disdainful  ParisiaA 
beauty,  and  returns  to  Paris  for  bis 
last  year  of  pretended  study  and 
real  idleness.  All  this  time  Leos 
dreams  of  Rose,  neglects  his  law 
books,  and  plays  concertos.  He  is  oo 
the  way  to  become  a  first-rate  musi- 
cian and  no  lawyer.  An  unexpected 
letter  from  Genevieve  gives  him  a 
terrible  shock.  Madame  Lauter  is 
dead,  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  on  the  eve  of  ber 
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decease  sbe  dictates  a  letter,commeiid- 
iog  ber  childr^i  to  bis  care.  Two 
dajs  aftw  her  ftmeral,  M.  Cbanmier's 
fortime  is  trebled  l^  tbe  fayoarable 
temunatioa  of  a  long-peoding  law? 
suit.  He  promises  GreDeyiere  and 
Leon  to  be  a  fatber  to  tbem,  and 
keeps  bis  promise  tolerablj  well  antil 
Leon  one  daj  declares  bis  rooted 
arer^on  to  tbe  law,  and  bis  intention 
to  adopt  mosic  as  a  lurofession. 
Wberenpon  bis  nncle  desires  bim  to 
redLon  no  longer  on  bis  support,  and 
to  keep  away  from  bis  bonse — ^whicb 
Leon  accorduigly  leaves,  after  declar- 
ing bis  love  to  Rose  and  obtaining  an 
assorance  that  it  is  reciprocated. 

Besides  bis  consin  Albert  and  his 
student  comrades,  Leon  has  one 
intimate,  who  is  almost  a  friend.  This 
is  a  fellow-lodger  named  Anselmo, 
Kfamaticoper  la musiea^  who,  attract- 
ed by  Leon*s  musical  skill,  has  songbt 
bis  acquaintance,  and  occasionally 
visits  bim  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  Inten 
to  his  violin.  He  makes  long  absences 
from  Paris,  and  Leon  has  not  seen 
much  of  him,  but  has  nevertheless 
conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  bim, 
foonded  on  tbe  simple  bnt  dis- 
tingnished  mannere  of  Anselmo,  on 
tbe  interest  he  seems  to  take  in  his 
affairs,  and  on  tbe  enoonragement  be 
gives  bim  to  stmggle  bravely  along 
tbe  np-hiil  road  of  life.  Indeed, 
Ansehno  shows  a  degree  of  good 
feeling  and  sympathy  naturally  capti- 
vating to  a  yonng  and  generous  heart. 
After  hie  rapture  with  bis  uncle,  Leon 
at  once  proceeds  to  consult  bis  friend, 
and  to  inform  him  of  bis  project,  or 
rather  of  bis  resolution. 

^  M.  Anselmo  encouraged  bim,  and, 
without  ceasing  to  be  his  assiduous 
aadit<Mr,  entirely  changed  his  manner 
of  listening.  It  was  no  longer  a 
personal  satisfaction  be  sought  when 
Leon  played  on  tbe  violin;  be  no 
longer  gave  himself  up  to  the  charm 
of  melody.  He  judged,  criticised, 
found  fault,  insisted  on  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  same  passages. 
Then,  when  there  was  an  important 
opera,  a  good  concert,  or  a  great 
artist  to  be  beard,  M.  Anselmo 
always  bad,  by  chance,  in  tbe  pocket 
of  ills  old  brown  coat,  a  ticket  for 
the  concert  or  theatre.  One  day  be 
said  to  Leon — ^  I  am  very  intimate 
with  M.  Kreutzer;  he  will  be  most 
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happy,  on  ray  recommendation,  to 
give  you  the  few  lessons  you  still 
need ;  call  upon  him  to-morrow  with 
a  letter  I  will  give  you.'  Kreutzer 
gave  no  lesson  under  twenty  francs  \ 
it  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  Leon 
would  never  have  dared  to  hope  for. 
He  could  not  help  admiring  the 
punctuality  and  exactness  of  tbe 
professor,  who  never  abridged  tbe 
lesson  even  by  five  minutes.  And 
what  equally  astonished  bim  was, 
that,  whilst  Kreutzer  thus  faithfully 
fulfilled  tbe  duties  of  a  friendship 
such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  be  never 
inquired  after  bis  friend.  One  day 
Leon  and  M.  Anselmo  met  Kreutzer 
in  the  street,  *To  whom  did  yon 
bow  ? '  said  M.  Anselmo  to  Leon. 

** '  Did  yon  not  recognise  bim  ?* 

"  '  No.' 

"  '  It  was  your  friend,  M. 
Kreutzer.' 

*^  ^  I  did  not  see  bim.' 
"  '  It  is  surprising.' 

"  '  Very  surprising.' 

"  ^  He  passed  close  to  us ;  but 
neither  did  he  seem  to  recognise 
you.' 

^*  One  morning  M.  Anselmo  said 
to  Leon—-'  It  is  time  for  you  to  earn 
money ;  you  have  a  fine  talent ;  my 
friend  Kreutzer  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  give  you  a  few  more  lessons, 
and  any  advice  you  may  need.  But 
whilst  thns  perfecting  yourself,  you 
must  make  yourself  heard,  and  give 
lessons  in  your  turn.  Here  is  tbe 
address  of  a  pupil  with  whom  you 
will  commence  tbe  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  be  will  give  you  ten  francs^ 
a  lesson.  Tbe  price  is  almost  ridicu- 
lous for  a  young  professor ;  but  yon 
should  give  no  lessons  at  a  lower 
rate.  There  are  few  real  connois- 
seurs, and  the  majority  estimate 
music  only  by  what  it  costs.'  Leon 
knew  not  bow  to  thank  M.  Anselmo; 
but  M.  Anselmo  said  to  bim — '  Yon 
owe  me  no  thanks;  one  of  my 
friends,  a  very  rich  man,  wishes  his 
son  to  learn  the  violin.  He  asked 
me  to  tell  bim  of  a  good  professor; 
you  were  at  band :  I  must  have  gone 
out  of  my  way  not  to  render  yon 
this  little  service ;  and,  besides,  I  know 
few  professors  whose  play  pleases  me 
as  much  as  yours.  I  am  off  to 
(Germany,  and  shall  not  return  till 
spring.    Write  to  me  sometimes,  and 
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tell  me  of  jonr  success,  for  I  am  sure 
you  will  succeed.    Farewell.* " 

M.  Karr  here  skips  over  a  year 
in  three  pages,  occupied  by  gossip 
about  an  mk-bottle  and  a  barcarole. 
In  the  interim,  Genevieve  had  been 
forbidden  to  see  her  brother,  bad 
declined  obeying,  and  had  gone  to 
live  with  him.  Leon,  whose  reputa- 
tion daily  augmented,  and  who  earned 
a  tolerable  income,  occupied  a  little 
apartment  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^. 
His  musical  talent  made  him  much 
sought  after  in  society ;  and  his  unclCf 
to  whom  he  never  failed  respectfully 
to  bow  when  they  met  at  a  ball  or 
concert,  was  not  sorry  sometimes  to 
say :  The  young  man  is  my  nephew. 
*^  Once,  when  M.  Chaumier  had  said 
this,  he  found  himself  puzzled  to 
reply  to  the  very  natural  question — 
*  Why  do  we  never  meet  him  at  your 
Sunday  parties?*  It  was  impossible 
to  say — ^  Because  I  forbade  him  my 
house ;  and  I  did  so  because  he  would 
be  a  musician,  and  acquire  the  talent 
yon  applaud,  and  of  which  I  myself 
cannot  help  being  rather  proud.*  So, 
one  day  M.  Chaumier  beckoned  Leon 
to  him,  and  said — *  Nephew  Leon, 
there  is  mercy  for  every  offence.  I 
may  have  thought  it  right  to  punish 
an  outbreak  of  youthful  wilfulnesSf 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  banish  my 
fiister*s  children  for  ever  from  my 
house.  Rose  and  Albert— when  we 
flee  Albert— speak  of  you  two  every 
Sunday,  when  there  are  always  two 
places  empty  at  table,  which  I  do 
not  like  to  see.  Come,  then,  next 
Sunday,  with  your  sister,  and  let  us 
forget  our  little  differences.'  By  an 
involuntary  impulse,  Rose  threw  her 
arms  round  her  father's  neck,  to 
thank  him  for  this  good  thought, 
which  he  had  confided  to  no  one. 
Leon  thanked  M.  Chaumier  aloud, 
and  Rose  with  her  eyes  and  heart. 
Thenceforward  Genevieve  and  Leon 
dined  every  Sunday  at  their  uncle's. 

^^  Albert  had  bought  a  solicitor's 
practice,  and  left  everything  to  his 
head  clerk,  whilst  he  himself  thought 
only  of  amusement." 

*^  M.  Anselmo  had  written  twice  to 
Leon,  who  had  forgotten  to  answer 
him." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already 
have  his  suspicions  concerning  this 
M.  Anselmo,  who,  notwithstanding 


the  shabbiness  of  his  only  coat, 
abounds  in  opera  and  concert  tickets, 
and  has  interest  to  procure,  gratis, 
music-lessons  usually  paid  at  twenty 
francs  a-piece.  About  this  time  be 
returns  from  Grermany,  in  the  same 
threadbare  garb  and  ancient  hat; 
traces  Leon  to  his  new  lodgings, 
secures  a  room  in  the  same  house,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  Rose.  His 
arrival  was  opportune  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening;  they  had 
been  to  dine  as  usual  at  their  uncle's, 
and  had  found  no  one.  M.  Chaumier 
and  Rose  had  gone  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure.  As  to  Albert,  he  had  not 
been  seen  at  his  father's  for  a  week. 
Genevieve  and  Leon  looked  mourn- 
fully at  each  other.  For  them  the 
Sunday  was  the  festival  that  sup- 
ported them  through  the  privations 
and  monotony  of  the  other  six  days. 
But  their  concern  was  more  for  each 
other  than  for  themselves.  Under 
all  disappointments,  the  tenderest 
fraternal  love  supported  them.  M. 
Anselmo  happened  to  have  opera 
tickets  in  his  pocket.  And  this  time, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  it  was  a  whole 
box,  instead  of  two  places ;  so  that 
Rose  accompanied  her  brother  and 
his  friend,  who  soon,  by  his  kindness 
and  attention,  became  her  friend  also. 
One  morning  he  came  early  to  visit 
them.  ^*  ^  I  have  a  walk  to  propose 
to  you,'  he  said.  '  I  am  the  agent  of 
Baron  Amberg,  a  rich  German  noble- 
man, who  proposes  residing  at  Paris, 
and  I  am  having  a  house  built  for 
him  in  the  Champs  £lys^.  He  has 
given  very  exact  instructions  on  all 
the  principal  points,  but  he  leaves  the 
details  to  me.  The  house  is  just 
fimshed,  but  wants  decorations,  and 
the  garden  has  to  be  laid  out.  M. 
Amberg  has  a  son  and  daughter, 
whom  he  tenderly  loves.  Their  apart- 
ments must  be  fitted  up,  but  I  am 
old,  and  have  forgotten  what  pleases 
a  young  man  ;  and  I  am  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  the  tastes  of  a  young 
lady.  I  want  you,  therefore,  to  help 
me  in  my  undertaking  with  your  ad- 
vice. We  will  breakfast  together  at 
the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  afterwards 
we  will  visit  the  baron's  future  habi- 
tation.' On  his  return  from  the 
house,  where,  having  received  carte 
hhmche  as  to  expense,  he  and  Gene- 
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Yiere  haye  exhausted  their  imagina- 
tkm  to  devise  the  most  tastefal  adorn- 
ments for  the  apartments  of. the 
wealthy  baron's  children,  Leon  per- 
ceives, in  the  Champs  Eljs^,  then 
crowded  with  gay  equipages.  Rose 
Chaomier  in  a  carriage  with  some 
fashioni^le  friends,  and  attended  by 
a  yonng  exquisite,  assidaons  for  her 
favour.  Rodolph  de  Redenil  gallop- 
ed at  the  carriage  door ;  the  vehicle 
passed  so  rapidly  that  Leon  could  not 
be  sure  whether  Rose  had  recognised 
him  and  his  sister.    Then,  notwith- 


standing M.  Anselmo^s  philosophical 
commonplace,  Leon  felt  all  the  pain- 
fulness  of  his  poverty.  Rodolph  gal- 
loped by  the  side  of  Rose !  ^e  had 
no  horse,  he  never  should  have  one ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  good  horseman, 
skilful  and  bold.  He  glanced  at  his 
clothes,  which,  for  cut  and  freshness, 
could  not  vie  with  those  of  Rodolph. 
Rather  unjustly,  his  vexation  reflected 
itself  on  Rose ;  he  felt  angry  with 
her,  because  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  had 
a  fine  horse  and  a  coat  made  by  .  .  .*' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Ttn   AUTHOR  INTCRRUm  HIVSBLr— TOUCHING  THB    OirPtCULTY  OP  WRITtNO  HI6TOSY, 
AMD  TBB  MVLTIPLtClTT  OW  IHWO^UATtOn  BS8BNTIAL  TO  THB  BI8TORIA.V. 


^^  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  who 
was  the  foshlonable  tailor  at  that 
time." 

The  last  fifteen  words  we  have 
written  form  an  entire  chq>ter  of  M. 
Karr*s  book,  and  we  have  given  it  as 
an  example  of  his  trivial  and  imper- 
tinent oddity.  In  chapter  xlv.  we 
are  informed  that  Anselmo  bitterly 
lamented  having  torn  his  coat  against 
a  nail  in  the  baron's  new  house.  The 
concern  he  testified  quite  dissipated  a 
suspicion  of  Genevieve's,  who  fiuicied 
she  had  seen  him  give  a  piece  of  gold 
to  a  poor  German  tailor  out  of  work. 

If  Leon  is  sad  at  Rose's  coquetry, 
Genevieve  is  not  without  her  sorrows. 
She  receives  an  advantageous  ofier  of 
marriage,  and  Albert  almost  breaks 
her  heart  by  praising  the  good  quali- 
ties of  her  smtor,  and  urging  her  to 
accept  him.  Blind  to  the  jewel  that 
lies  upon  his  path,  her  insensible 
cousin  turns  aside  aft^r  tinsel.  She 
hears  of  his  squandering  his  fortune 
and  his  time  upon  an  actress.  Then, 
to  repair  his  extravagance,  he  makes 
a  rich  marriage,  and  poor  Genevieve 
cannot  refuse  to  be  present  at  his  wed- 
diox— the  funeral  of  her  happiness. 

We  cannot  trace  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
cidents and  episodes  of  this  book, 
which  is  a  sort  of  history  or  chrohicle 
of  a  family,  extending  over  several 
years.  Early  in  the  second  volume 
there  are  a  couple  of  chapters  relating 
to  Albert's  in^gues,  which  had  been 
as  well  omitted.  Then  we  have  some 
ludicrous  scenes  in  an  artist's  painting 


room.  Here  M.  Karr  is  perfectly  at 
home.  His  peculiar  humour  finds 
full  scope  in  depicting  the  frolics  of  a 
party  of  young  painters  (a  very 
numerous  dass  in  Paris)  who  imagine 
they  study  art  whilst  in  reality  they 
do  nothing  but  smoke  long  pipes, 
make  bad  puns,  cut 'jokes  on  their 
rapin  or  colour^grinder  (a  boy  of  four- 
teen, with  long  hair  and  a  grey 
blouse,  up  to  every  kind  of  villany, 
and  christened  Gargantua,  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  appetite,)  and  devise 
means  of  torturing  their  landlord, 
who  occupies  a  floor  in  the  same 
house  and  has  the  impertinence  to 
ask  for  his  rent.  In  a  sitting  held  to 
deliberate  upon  this  grave  offence,  and 
apportion  a  proper  punishment,  a 
variety  of  resolutions  are  adopted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  untranslatable  fun 
is  introduced.  Leon  calls,  and  is 
forthwith  taken  to  task  by  his  brother 
artists  for  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress, 
and  for  his  defection  from  their  parties 
of  pleasure.  The  truth  was  that  the 
summer,  by  taking  his  pupils  out  of 
town,  had  sadly  diminished  his  in- 
come ;  and  Leon,  whose  affSection  for 
his  only  sister  was  a  species  of  idola- 
try, stmted  himself  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life  that  she  might  enjoy  its 
superfluities.  In  reply  to  the  humour- 
ous and  good-humoured,  but  point- 
blank  attack  of  the  embyro  Parisian 
Apelles,  Leon  affbcted  a  rakish  tone, 
talked  vaguely  of  disorder,  debt,  dis- 
sipation, &c.,  &c. 
"  When  he  might  have  said : 
"  ^  I  am  badly  dressed,  but  my 
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sist^  Gr^nevieve  lacks  nothing ; — her 
satin  shoes  are  of  the  best  maker,  and 
set  off  her  pretty  foot  t*  the  best 
advantage ;  her  dresses  are  made  by 
the  most  renowned  milliner;  I  have  no 
cloak,  bat  she  has  wood  in  abundance 
to  warm  herself;  my  sister  Grenevieve 
wants  for  nothing ;  hideoos  poverty 
approaches  her  aot,toblightherbloom- 
ing  youth  with  its  mortal  breath.' " 

Grenevieve  was  far  from  suspecting 
the  straits  to  which  her  unselfish 
brother  was  often  reduced.  Never- 
theless she  invented  every  sort  of 
economy  to  save  his  money;  whilst 
Leon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  trem- 
bled with  grief  and  rage  at  the  mere 
idea  of  her  sufferiug  a  privation,  in- 
vented wants  for  her,  in  order  to 
satisfy  them.  "One  day  he  found 
Genevieve  busy  repairing  an  old  gown. 
That  very  morning  he  had  seen  upon 
the  Boulevard  various  actresses  and 
loose  women  magnificently  dressed 
and  drawn  by  superb  horses.  ^  Crood 
Heavens!'  he  had  said  to  himself, 
*  what  does  Providence  reserve  for  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl  like  Genevieve, 
when  all  that  is  rich  and  beautifid  in 
the  world  is  lavished  upon  such  crea- 
tures as  those?'  The  thought  had 
haunted  him  all  the  day;  and  the  work 
on  which  Grenevieve  was  engaged 
embittered  his  regrets.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  and  said :  *  Why  do  you 
make  up  that  old  worn-out  dress?  * 

"'Indeed,'  said  Genevieve,  *I 
assure  you  it  ^ill  do  me  much  honour 
this  summer  ? ' 

"  *  Less  than  a  new  one,  though  ? ' 

" '  A  new  one  would  be  expensive, 
and  our  means ' 

"  *  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear 
girl?  Do  you  share  the  vulgar 
notion  that  an  artist  is  an  unfortu- 
nate wretch,  doomed  to  live  in  misery 
and  die  in  an  hospital  f  The  sister  of 
a  musician  should  be  on  a  par  with 
the  proudest.  I  earn  money — a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  is  my  wish  you 
should  always  be  elegantly  dressed. 
Give  that  old  frock  to  the  servant ; 
after  dinner,  we  will  go  out  and  buy  a 
new  one.' 

"And  as  they  passed  along  the 
Boulevards,  he  took  her  to  Tortoni's 
to  eat  ice.  Near  them  sat  several 
ladies  whose  carriages  waited  hard  by. 
A  flower-girl  came  to  offer  a  bouquet 
of  remarkable  beauty. 


"  '  What  is  the  price  ? '  said  one  of 
the  ladies. 

"  *  Ten  francs.' 

"  *  It  is  too  dear.' 

"  The  w<Hnan  offered  her  flowers  to 
the  other  ladies,  and  received  the  same 
answers  from  all.  But  when  she 
came  to  Leon,  he  threw  two  five-franc 
pieces  upon  the  table,  and  presented 
the  bouquet  to  Genevieve.  The  la- 
dies and  their  male  companions  looked 
at  the  artist's  sister  with  an  air  of 
curiosity. 

"  '  What  folly !'  said  Genevieve  to 
her  brother,  as  they  left  Tortoni's. 

"  *  Not  at  all,'  replied  Leon.  *  Are 
you  not  much  prettier  than  all  those 
women  with  their  impertinent  looks  ? 
I  was  glad  to  vex  them  a  little.' 

"  And  they  entered  a  shop,  where 
Leon  selected  the  best  of  everything 
for  his  sister. 

"  The  same  night,  before  going  to 
bed,  he  inked  the  seams  of  his  only 
coat." 

There  is  a  quiet  naturalness  about 
this  passage  that  pleases  us  much. 
We  see  the  true  artist -character : 
proud,  generous  to  prodigality,  self- 
denying  and  susceptible.  M.  Karr 
is  happy  in  traits  of  this  kind.  By 
an  accidental  circumstance  Genevieve 
discovers  the  poverty  her  brother  so 
carefully  conceals.  On  the  eve  of 
a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  pupil,  she 
witnesses,  without  his  knowledge,  the 
inking  of  the  seedy  coat,  the  refolding 
of  the  worn  cravat — all  the  man- 
CBuvres,  in  short,  resorted  to  by  the 
shabby-genteel.  "  Grenevieve  noise- 
lessly retreated ;  she  passed  a  sleep- 
less night;  her  brother's  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  were,  for  the  first 
time,  revealed  to  her.  The  next  day 
she  said  nothing  of  her  discovery ;  but 
as  she  passed  through  the  room  in 
which  the  old  coat  hung  over  a  chair 
—that  old  coat  for  which  many  de- 
spised Leon— she  stooped  and  kissed 
it  with  respect."  And  although,  since 
the  day  of  Albert's  marriage,  a  low 
fsver  mined  her  health,  and  at  times, 
in  spite  of  her  piety  and  resignation, 
she  suffered  from  terrible  attacks  of 
despondency,  the  courageous  girl  vied 
with  her  brother  in  generosity  and 
devotedness.  She  (Usmissed  their 
only  servant — a  charwoman — ^who, 
for  a  few  francs  a-week,  came  each 
morning  to  do  the  housework. 
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''  I  dare  not  think  but  that  God 
east  an  approving  glance  on  Gene- 
vieve,  when  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
before  daybreak,  she  gently  got  up 
and  lit  her  candle.  Then  she  began 
the  most  menial  toil :  she  washed  the 
dishes,  she  swept  the  rooms — anxious 
above  all  things  not  to  disturb  Leon, 
who  wonld  be  grieved  to  see  her  la- 
boor  thns,  and  wonld  insist  on  her 
leasing  to  employ  the  only  means  she 
had  been  aUe  to  devise  of  contribnting 
to  the  household  expenses.  But  what 
she  did  with  the  most  touching  care 
and  respect  was  to  brush  Leon's 
dothes.  How  she  cherished  that  poor 
old  coat,  which  recalled  ail  the  self- 
imposed  privations  he  had  borne  for 
her!  With  what  care  she  put  in  a 
stitch  whose  necessity  she  had  per- 
ceived in  the  daytime,  but  of  which 
she  had  not  spoken,  because  she  felt 
it  wonld  be  adding  to  Leon*s  sorrows 
to  show  htm  that  he  succeeded  not 
in  deceivhsg  his  sister  I  An  old  coat, 
indeed,  but  an  old  coat  more  respec- 
able  than  richest  purple — a  work 
nobler  than  the  embroidery  of  idle 
women  on  tissues  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
*''  Genevieve  had  delicate  hands, 
white  and  tapering,  with  nails  of  a 
tender  pmk ;  and,  with  those  pretty 
hands,  she  cleaned  even  her  brother's 
ahoes ;  then  she  put  everything  in  its 
place,  exactly  as  the  charwoman  did. 
Her  woric  done,  she  prepared  break- 
fast; thai  she  dressed  herself,  and 
<»mbed  and  braided  her  beautiful 
hair,  that  Leon,  when  he  left  his 
chamber,  might  find  nothing  in  her 
appearance  to  make  him  suspect  the 
task  she  had  fulfilled.  Every  mom- 
ning  it  was  the  same  labour  and  the 
same  care. 

^*'  One  night  Leon  wished  to  give 
her  money,  but  she  showed  that  she 
atill  had  much  more  than  was  pro- 
bable ; — poor  girl,  how  happy  she  was 
that  night  I  J.<eon  then  thought 
he  might  perhaps  afford  a  new  hat, 
his  old  one  having  long  been  kept  to- 
gether only  by  the  most  extraordinary 
attention.  The  next  day  he  passed 
five  or  six  thnes  before  the  hatter's 
door,  without  daring  to  enter ;  at  last 
the  sight  of  his  hat  in  a  mirror  decided 
him,  and  he  went  in,  ashamed,  for 
others,  to  have  worn  his  hat  so  long 
— ashamed,  for  himself^  not  to  wear  it 
a  little  longer." 


On  the  second  anniversary  of  Ma- 
dame Lauter's  fnneral,  Leon  and 
Genevieve  went  to  Fontamebleau, 
and  were  astonished  to  find,  in  place 
of  the  wooden  cross  that  had  stood 
there  a  year  previously,  a  slab  of  black 
marble  covering  their  mother's  grave. 
Her  name  was  upon  it,  and  various 
dates — one  being  that  of  her  death, 
and  another  of  her  birth.  To  the 
others  they  could  attach  no  particular 
meaning.  The  tombstone  was  snr- 
romded  by  an  iron  railing  :  they 
could  not  ascertain  who  had  erected 
it.  Men  had  brought  marble  and 
railing  from  Paris,  saying  they  were 
sent  and  paid  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  lady. 

Grenevieve  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
to  recall  the  charwoman  she  had  dis- 
missed. Leon  summoned  a  physician, 
who  would  not  say  there  was  no  hope, 
but  who  shook  his  head  gravely  in 
reply  to  his  questions,  and  could  not 
deny  that  there  was  danger,  although 
he  declared  it  not  imminent. 

*^One  morning  Leon  went  out, 
saying  to  Genevieve — *  I  will  be  back 
early,  and  bring  what  the  doctor 
ordered,'  For  the  first  time  he  left 
her  without  money :  Leon  had  none 
at  all ;  but  he  had  to  give  a  lesson  to 
a  lady,  who  abready  owed  him  for 
tuition,  and,  according  to  custom, 
she  wonld  that  day  pay  him. 

*^  In  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  M. 
Bodolph  de  Redeuil  was  announced. 
Rodolph  came  in,  kissed  the  lady's 
hand,  and  bowed  to  Leon  with  a 
protective  air  of  such  extreme  imper- 
tinence that  Leon  had  some  difficulty 
in  returning  the  salutation — yet  more 
cavalierly.  Leon  was  there  as  a  paid 
professor ;  Rodolph,  had  he  even  been 
Leon's  Mend,  wonld  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  own  it  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  as  it  was,  both  of 
them,  whenever  they  meet,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their 
mutual  dislike.  Rodolph,  who  had 
less  wit  than  Leon,  had  not  often  the 
advantage  of  his  adversary — notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  position 
behind  which  he  intrenched  himself ; 
and  his  aversion  became  more  bitter 
at  each  meeting. 

"  *  M.  de  Redeuil,'  said  Madame 
de  Dr^,  *will  you  allow  me  to 
eontinue  my  lesson  ? ' 

"  Leon  felt  himself  change  colour  i 
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it  was  asking  Rodolph  whether  he 
was  to  be  sent  away  or  not.  Rodolph 
bowed  in  silence ;  but  before  he  could 
speak,  Leon  had  resumed  his  seat  at 
the  piano,  and  had  pitched  the  key 
for  Madame  de  Drean.  She  sang, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  Leon 
said:  *That  is  not  Tery  well  sung.' 
Rodolph  sprang  from  his  seat;  esc- 
claiming,  ^  Delightful  1 '  Leon  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him,  and  pointed 
out  to  Madame  de  Dr^n  the  faults 
she  had  committed;  then,  as  the 
manner  in  which  Rodolph  had  paid 
his  compliment  was  more  than  dis- 
obliging to  him,  he  added :  ^  There 
are  persons  who  would  consider  it 
well  sung,  but  you  are  too  happily 
endowed  to  be  satisfied  with  vulgar 
mediocrity.' 

*^  Madame  de  Dr^an  asked  Rodolph 
if  he  was  musical.  *No,'  was  his 
answer,  *•  but  for  a  year  past  I  have  a 
poor  devU  of  a  piano-master,  who 
walks  a  league  a-day  through  the 
mud  to  give  me  a  lesson  I  hardly 
ever  take.  I  have  lately  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  him  play  some- 
thing droll  to  amuse  me ;  I  give  him 
his  ticket,  and  he  takes  himself  off.' 

"  *  Poor  devil,  indeed  I '  murmured 
Leon,  *  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
that.' 

*' '  You  should  follow  my  example/ 
said  Rodolph ;  *  M.  Lauter  plays  very 
nicely  on  the  violin— it  would  amuse 
you.' 

•  ^*  *  I  am  well  aware,'  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Dr^an,  *of  M.  Lauter's 
talent.  He  was  so  good  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  it  at  my  last  party,  to 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  come.' 

*'  Leon  thanked  Madame  de  Dr^n 
in  his  heart ;  Rodolph  bit  his  lips. 
*Why  did  you  not  come?'  added 
Madame  de  Dr^n. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  music,'  replied 
Rodolph,  'and  your  note  informed 
me  that  your  party  was  entirely 
musical :  besides,  I  had  promised — ' 
Here  Leon  interrupted  by  a  prelude 
upon  the  piano,  and  asked  Madame  de 
Dr^an  if  she  would  sing  an  old  ditty, 
to  which  she  was  particularly  partial. 
An  angry  cloud  crossed  Kodolph's 
brow.  Madame  de  Dr^an  got  up 
and  began  the  song.  Whi&t  she 
sang,  Rodolph,  his  elbow  on  the 
piano,  his  head  on  one  side,  ogled  her 
with  all  his  powers  of  fascination. 


*  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Leon,  'but 
your  elbow  upon  the  piano  takes 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  sound.' 

''The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  but, 
before  Rodolph,  Leon  would  not  do 
like  the  poor  devil  of  a  piano-master, 
who  received  his  ticket  and  went 
awc^ ,"— besides,  it  was  not  thus  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  with 
Madame  de  Dr^n.  Leon  was  per- 
fectly well-bred,  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  his  pupils  were  generally 
glad  to  treat  him  with  proper  con- 
sideration. I  except  a  few  persons 
who,  in  theur  worslup  of  gold,  never 
really  believe  that  what  is  given  for 
money,  however  precious  it  may  be, 
is  actually  worth  the  money  ex- 
changed for  it,  and  who  always  think 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  those  to 
whom  they  give  money,  however  little 
they  give,  and  whatever  the  value  of 
what  is  given  them  in  exchange ;  for, 
after  all,  say  they,  it  is  not  money, 

"It  was  nowise  astonishing  or 
unusual,  therefore,  that  Leon,  the 
lesson  over,  took  a  choir  and  re- 
mained to  chat.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  fbr  a  man  than  to 
be  detect^  by  another  in  ogling  and 
looking  langnishing.  This  was  the  kind 
of  vexation  Leon  had  occasioned  Ro- 
dolph when  he  politely  begged  him  not 
to  put  his  elbow  on  the  piano.  Madame 
de  Dr^n  tdked  of  music ;  Rodolph 
made  several  nonsensical  remarks. 

" '  Li  France,'  said  Leon,  '  music 
is  strangely  understood ;  it  is  taken 
like  an  intermittent  fever.  For  five 
or  six  years  nobody  thinks  of  music ; 
then  it  suddenly  comes  into  fashion 
again;  everybody  loves  it  and  talks  of 
it,  and  is  transported  when  listening 
to  it.  Young  men  crowd  the  stalls 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  exclaim : 
BraoOy  Routine!  Brava,  la  Orise! 
whilst  Rnbini  and  Grisi  sing,  so 
that  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the 
audience  can  hear  the  sing^B  thus 
applauded.  It  is  pi^  to  see  the 
most  lovely  thing  in  the  world,  the 
most  divine  of  arts,  thus  rendered 
ridiculous ;  it  is  a  pity  to  see  persons 
affecting,  for  want  of  a  proper 
appreciation  of  music,  an  admira- 
tion, grotesque  by  its  exaggeration, 
for  strollers  to  whom  they  pay  a 
thousand  times  more  homage  than  to 
the  great  men  of  genius  whose  works 
they  sing.' 
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««*M(msiear  Laater,*  said  Rodolpb, 
^  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  oar  jonng 
violinists  ?  * 

"  It  was  impossible  to  ask  a  more 
malicions  question ;  it  was  sajing  to 
Leon :  I  do  not  reckon  yon— yon,  a 
mere  second-rate  performer.  Leon 
understood  all  the  impertinence  of 
the  inqniry,  and  replied  coldly — 

»"  I  am,  sir/ 

*^  Rodolph  thought  to  answer  by  an 
ironical  smile.  Bat  Madame  de 
Dr^an,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  cried 
ont,  *  Bravo,  M.  Laater !  * 

"  *By  the  by/  continued  the  lady, 
*your  delightfal  talent  is  no  reason 
for  my  not  paying  your  lessons ;  for 
when  they  are  paid,  I  am  still  most 
grateful  to  you  for  giving  them.  I  am 
in  your  debt  since  the  last.  You  have 
my  tickets,  have  yon  not  ?  * 

^^  That  morning  Leon  had  counted 
the  tickets  four  times,  to  be  quite 
sure  he  had  not  forgotten  any,  and  to 
run  no  risk  of  delaying  their  payment ; 
and  before  entering  Madame  de 
Dr^an^s  house,  he  had  pnt  his  hand  on 
his  pocket  to  make  sure  they  were 
there.  But  the  idea  of  receiving,  in 
Bodolph's  presence,  the  money  for  his 
lessons,  was  unbearable,  and  he  told 
Madame  de  Dr^an,  he  had  not  got  his 
tickets.  It  was  no  consequence,  she 
said ;  he  could  bring  them  another  day ; 
she  was  quite  sure  she  had  given  hun 
the  twelfth  the  last  time  he  came,  and 
she  would  give  him  his  money  at  once. 
And  she  went  io  her  writing-desk. 

*^  Money  I  there  was  money,  so  near 
to  Leon's  hand ;  money  due  to  him, 
which  belonged  to  him,  which  they 
were  about  to  give  him,  which  he 
might  touch  and  grasp  and  put  in  his 
pod^et — money  whidi,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  inclades  so  many  pleasures, 
so  much  happiness  and  independence, 
exercises  such  wondrous  power,  and 
dries  so  many  tears. 

**  And  Leon  said,  *  No,  thank  yon, 
you  can  give  it  me  some  other  time ; 
it  would  inconvenience  me  to  take  it 
to-dy.'" 

'^  uiconvenience  him  I  poor  fellow, 
might  it  not  be  thought  his  pockets 
were  crammed  with  coin  I  Alas  I  his 
poor  pockets  were  completely  empty : 
if  he  left  Genevieve  nothing,  it  was 
because  he  had  nothing  left." 

We  wish  it  would  occur  to  some 
man  of  heart  and  genius,  familiar  with 
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the  subject,  to  write  a  novel  founded 
on  the  straggles  and  tribulations  of  a 
professional  musician  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  far  less  fkvour — 
we  had  almost  written  mercy — shown 
to  this  class  of  artists  in  England  than 
in  France  and  Germany;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  theur  standard  of  man- 
ners and  respectability  is  here  un- 
questionably lower  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. We  speak  of  the  class — 
individual  exceptions  are  of  course  to 
be  found.  M.  Karr's  father  was  a 
pianist  of  some  eminence,  and  from 
him  the  son  may  have  inherited  his 
quick  perception  of  the  slights  and 
mortifications  which  men  of  real  talent 
and  keen  feelings  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  endure  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  if  they  would  not  lose 
the  bread  they  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  earn  by  long  and  diligent 
cultivation  of  an  art  which  we  call 
**  fine, "  but  whose  professors  we  too 
often  treat  on  a  level  with  dancing- 
masters  and  French  cooks.  Inde- 
pendently of  hereditary  sympathies, 
M.  Karr  is  himself  more  than  half  an 
artist.  We  do  not  say  this  because 
we  infer  from  passages  in  his  writmgs 
that  he  cultivates,  as  an  amateur,  both 
music  and  painting,  but  because  the 
artistical  tone  of  his  mind  is  repeatedly 
evident  in  his  pages.  Most  of  his  books 
are  admirably  adapted  for  illustration, 
which  some  of  them  have  obtained. 
They  contain  passages  which  are  of 
themselves  pictures,  just  as  they  con- 
tain pages  and  chapters  which  are 
very  pleasing  poetry,  although  their 
author  has  thought  proper  to  have 
them  printed  as  prose.  M.  Karr's 
love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  most 
enthusiastic;  and  probably  many  of 
his  readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for 
sometmes  lingeriog  too  long  over  their 
description.  He  loves  to  dilate  on  a 
flower,  a  tree,  or  a  landscape,  and  he 
does  it  well,  and  with  a  poet's  feeling. 
He  has  even  written  two  bulky 
volumes,  entitled  Voyage  auiaur  de 
mon  Jardin—B,  series  of  letters  or 
essays,  botanical,  entomological,  flori- 
cultural,  omitfaological,  sprinkled  with 
reminiscences,  classical,  historical,  and 
artistical— a  perfect  medley,  in  short, 
including  tLnecdotes^jeux-d'esprit^  and 
burlesque  inventions  h  la  Karr,  such 
as  could  proceed  from  none  but  the 
whimsical  editor  of  the  Gukpes.     We 
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will  take  a  page  as  a  specimen.  It  Is 
apropos  of  the  fragrant  rocket  or 
dames-violet,  whicb^  in  French,  has 
the  prettier  name  ot  julienne, 

*^Here  is  the  white  jtifiertn^  with  its 
long  sprays  of  flowers :  yon  mnst 
stoop  to  enjoy  its  perfnme ;  at  night 
only  does  it  exhale  its  fragrance  afar. 
This  was  one  of  the  favourite  flowers 
of  the  nnfortonate  Qneen  Marie  An- 
toinette. She  was  shat  np  in  the 
worst  room  of  the  Conciergerie,  a 
damp  room  that  smelt  badly.  There, 
in  the  same  chamber,  a  gendarme, 
separated  from  her  only  by  a  screen, 
quitted  her  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night.  The  queen^s  sole  garments 
were  an  old  black  gown,  and  a  pair 
of  stockings  which  she  mended  her- 
self—remaining with  bare  feet  the 
while.  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
have  loved  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
who  could  help  adoring  so  much 
misery  and  misfortune  I  A  woman — 
her  name  is  less  known  than  it  de- 
serves to  be — devised  a  joy  and  a 
luxury  for  her  whom  it  was  forbidden 
to  name  otherwise  than  as  widow 
Capet.  Madame  Richard,  portress 
of  the  prison,  daily  brought  her  nose- 
gays or  the  flowers  she  loved :  pinks, 
juUenMiy  tuberoses,  thus  changing 
into  perfume  the  putrid  miasms  of 
the  prison-house.  Thus  the  poor 
queen  had  something  to  gaze  at,  other 
than  the  damp  walls  of  her  dungeon. 
Madame  Richard  was  denounced, 
arrested  and  put  in  prison ;  but  they 
dared  not  persecute  her  further  for 
her  pious  transgression,— and  they  set 
her  at  liberty. 

^*  Subsequently,  Danton,  in  his  dun- 
geon, exclaimed,  *AhI  if  I  could 
but  see  a  treeP 

^'  The  julienne  remains  Marie  An- 
toinette's flower;  to  the  two  others 
still  older  souvenirs  were  already  at- 
tached; the  great  Cond^,  a  prisoner 
at  VlDcennes,  cultivated  pinks.  The 
scent  of  the  tuberose  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  mortal  to  women  in 
childbed.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
li^re,  still  a  maid  of  honour,  found  her- 
self in  that  predicament;  upon  the  mor- 
row the  queen,  who  had  her  suspicions, 
would  pass  through  her  apartment, 
where  she  had  pretended  an  indisposi- 
tion in  order  to  remain.    She  had  her 

-chamber  filled  with  tuberoses.'' 
>  laugh  at  some  of  his  letters, 


at  others  we  could  almost  cry,  and  a 
third  class  we  are  apt  to  treat  con- 
temptuously, as  trivial  and  nonsen- 
sical, until  it  occurs  to  ns  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  have  not  sometimes 
read  much  greater  nonsense  under 
a  far  duller  form.  Read  letter  xxiiL 
on  board  a  Swiss  steamboat,  and 
say  if  it  does  not,  although  no  imi- 
tation, smack  of  the  quaint  tender- 
ness and  graceful  fancy  of  Lawrence 
Sterne.  1^,  two  chapters  later,  how 
many  interesting  things  are  suggested 
to  the  author  by  an  old  wall,  and  how 
well  he  says  them ;  and  read— without 
a  smile,  if  you  can — the  quiet  satire 
of  letter  xxxiv.  It  is  very  short — 
only  a  fiBw  pithy  lines-— and  we  will 
translate  it. 

^^  There  is  something  haunts  me  of 
late.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the 
house,covered  with  moss-grown  thatch, 
and  crowned  with  flowering  iris,  that  ~ 
one  discovers  from  a  particular  part 
of  my  garden.  For  several  days  it 
remained  constantly  closed.  I  asked 
my  servant  if  the  woodcutter  no  longer 
dwelt  there. 

***No,  sur,  he  has  left  these  two 
months.  He  has  grown  rich ;  be  has 
inherited  six  hun£^  francs  a-year ; 
he  is  gone  to  live  in  the  to?ni.' 

^*  He  has  grown  rich  1 

**  That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  six 
hundred  francs  a-year  he  has  gone  to 
live  in  a  little  room  without  aur  and 
without  sun,  whence  he  can  see  neither 
sky,  nor  trees,  nor  grass ;  where  he 
breathes  a  nauseous  atmosphere,  and 
where  his  best  and  only  prospect  ia 
a  dirty  yellow  paper,  embellished  with 
chocolate-coloured  arabesques. 

*^  He  has  grown  rich  1  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  ^en  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
his  dog,  which  he  bad  had  so  long, 
because  it  annoyed  the  other  lodgers 
in  the  house. 

*^  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  square  box  ; 
he  has  people  on  his  ri^ht  and  on  his 
left,  above  and  below  him. 

*^  He  has  left  his  pretty  cottage, 
and  his  beautiful  trees,  and  his  rich 
carpets  of  green  herbage,  and  the 
song  of  the  burds,  and  the  scent  of 
the  oaks. 

*^  He  has  grown  rich !   Poor  man !  '* 

To  ns,  who  have  almost  as  great  a 
foible  for  flowers  as  M.  Karr  himself, 
the  pages  of  his  Journey  round  my 
Garden  offer  most   attractive   pas- 
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sages.  His  ntmUiag  digressions 
preyent  the  least  monotony.  He 
wanders  hiliier  and  thither  with  or 
without  pretext  A  magnolia  takes 
him  to  China,  a  caprice  carries  him 
to  Pern,  thence  he  steps  across  to 
the  Brazils,  and  tells  a  storj  of  a 
prince  who,  on  his  retnm  from  dis- 
tant trarel  in  savage  lands,  was  re- 
proached by  a  pretty  coosin  with  not 
having  brought  her  some  outlandish 
costume.  He  repelled  the  charge  of 
neglect,  and  declared  he  has  brought 
home  the  complete  costume  of  an 
Indian  queen,  whidi  was  much  at  her 
service  if  she  liked  to  wear  it  The 
lady  was  delighted;  evening  came, 
and  the  traveUed  prince  came  also, 
bringing  a  box,  whence  he  took  a 
very  pretty  and  very  odd  necklace. 
It  XMSsed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
everybody  admired  it.  The  princess 
put  it  on,  fuid  all  present  were  in 
raptures  to  see  how  it  became  her. 
8be  turned  to  the  traveller : 

"WeU?"saidriie. 

"What?" 

"The  next  thmg." 

"What  next  thing?" 

"Yes;  the  remainder  of  the  cos- 
tome." 

"  There  is  nothing  else.  That  is 
the  entire  costume  of  the  queen  in 
qnesdon." 

The  princess  blushed  crimson,  and 
took  off  the  collar  as  if  it  burned  her 
aedu 

We  should  like  to  extract  the  very 
charming  chapter  suggested  by  the 
death  of  a  blackbu*d,  the  leader  of 
the  author's  garden  choir,  slain  by  a 
troublesome  Mend,  whose  pointer  has 
already  ravaged  the  flower-beds ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
return  to  Genevieve,  and  complete 
the  sort  of  outline  we  have  com- 
menced of  that  interesting  novel. 
We  left  Leon  in  Madame  de  Dr4an*B 
music-room,  engaged  in  a  wordy  skir- 
mish with  M.  Rodolph  de  Redeuil, 
which  subsequently  became  so  bitter 
— although  veiled  by  courtly  terms 
out  of  deference  to  the  lady's  presence 
— ^that  when  the  two  young  men  left 
the  house  together  they  exchanged  a 
challenge  almost  before  reaching  the 
street.  They  then  parted,  and  I^n's 
first  thought  was  to  seek  a  second 
and  a  pair  of  swords,  but  he  remem- 
beied  that  the  day  was  more  than 


half  gone,  and  that  he  had  left  Gene- 
vieve without  money.  He  thought 
of  that  he  had  just  refused,  and  he 
cursed  the  vanity  that  led  him  to 
refuse  it ;— he  cursed  himself  for  for- 
gettmg  his  sister.  And  he  went  to 
his  friends  the  painters,  who  had 
often  had  recourse  to  his  purse,  in- 
tending to  borrow  money  of  them. 
On  reaching  the  painting  room,  he 
found  the  joyous,  reckless  artists  in 
high  glee  and  fiill  conclave.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  l^e  offending  landlord  had 
commem^.  The  culprit's  bell-rope 
had  been  cut,  and  was  to  be  recut  as 
often  as  renewed ;  his  caricature  had 
been  painted  on  his  door,  on  the 
common  staircase,  and  on  sundry 
walls ;  a  number  of  different  persons 
had  called  at  his  house  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  inquire,  with  grave  faces, 
"  if  it  were  true  that  poor  M.  Vasse- 
lln  bad  gone  out  of  his  mind,"  &c. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  an  op- 
portunity to  tiUie  a  friend  aside  and 
ask  a  loan,  Leon  left  the  atelier  with 
Ms  purpose  unaccomplished.  He  had 
a  new  idea.  He  fetehed  his  violin, 
which  he  had  left  at  a  p^pil^s  house, 
and  hurried  to  a  pawnbroker's.  But 
it  was  Sunday,  on  which  day  the 
Mont'de-PUii  closes  eariy.  Leon 
was  too  late.  Weary  and  despairing, 
and  again  reproaching  himself  for  the 
ridiculous  vanity  that  had  made  him 
refuse  money  of  which  he  had  so 
great  need,  he  bent  his  steps  home- 
wards. 

"  As  he  crossed  the  Champs  Elysdes^ 
he  saw  a  number  of  persons  collected 
together.  They  formed  a  dark  com- 
pact mass,  but  a  fitful  light  shone 
between  their  feet  and  legs.  At  that 
moment  Leon's  thoughts  were  so 
gloomy  that,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  he 
joined  the  crowd  in  order  not  to  be 
idone.  He  then  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  airaemblage — it  was  a  man 
playing  on  the  violin,  and  the  light 
he  had  seen  from  afar  proceeded  from 
four  ends  of  candle,  which  burned  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  musician. 
At  the  moment  when  Leon  joined  the 
circle,  the  man  put  his  violin  under 
his  arm,  and  with  hat  in  hand  made 
the  tour  of  his  audience.  Leon 
walked  away,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  entered  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  the  trees.    *•  That  man,'  said 
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he  to  himself,  *has  just  received 
money  which  would  make  me  very 
happy ;  he  is  going  to  take  his  wife 
and  children  their  sapper.  And  I — 
and  Grenevieve !  * — ^A  sort  of  shudder 
came  over  him  at  a  thought  which 
Just  then  presented  itself  confasedly 
to  his  mind,  and  which  he  dared  not 
attempt  to  fix  before  his  eyes  ; — he 
walked  on  with  hasty  steps, — then 
he  stopped  short.  Again  he  con- 
tinued on  his  road, — then  turned 
back  again ;  he  could  not  quit  the 
Champs  Elysdes.  Once  more  he 
stood  still  and  said  to  himself: — 
*  Have  I  not  done  enough  cowardly 
things  for  one  day?  What  am  I 
more  than  that  man  ?  Is  not  he,  on 
the  contrary,  more  than  I  am;  he 
who,  for  his  family,  conquers  his 
^ride  and  plays  in  the  street  ?  What 
do  I  fear?— to  be  despised?— Is  it 
more  contemptible  to  beg  than  to  let 
one's  sister  suffer  ?  And  what  do  I 
do  each  day  of  my  life  ?  Do  I  not 
play  upon  the  violin  for  money  ?— 
Shame  ? — it  is  pride  I  ought  to  feel 
in  playing  to  get  money  for  my  sister. 
In  my  whole  life  I  shall  never  have 
done  anythmg  so  great  and  so  noble ; 
— so  much  the  worse  for  him  who  de- 
spises me ;  he  will  be  a  man  without 
feeling,  and  what  matters  to  me  the 
scorn  of  such  a  man?'  Again  he 
strode  along  in  great  agitation. — *•  Oh  I 
my  Godr  he  exclaimed,  *I  thank 
thee  for  the  taleiil  uiuu  luist  uc^-iuwed 
on  me  !  Oh  !  my  sister,  forgive  me 
for  having  hesitated ! ' 

"  Leon's  eyes  flashed  ;  he  felt  him- 
self great  and  strong;  his  heart  was 
big  with  a  uoble  pride.  He  took  his 
violin  from  its  case, — rested  his  back 
against  a  tree,  and  played  a  sa< 
and  beautiful  melody,  to  which  an 
might  have  listened 
wings  and  humid 
suggeste  '  '< 

the  divin 


Karr.  [July, 

"*Whatapity!'&c 
"A  pretty  woman,  first  of  all, 
stooped  down  and  placed — ^without 
throwing  it  —  a  five-franc  piece  in 
Leon's  hat.  She  rose  again,  blush- 
ing, and  beautiful  with  a  divine 
beauty.  Ah  1  dear  lady, — if  the  man 
of  your  heart  beheld  you  at  that 
moment,  you  will  be  recompensed ; — 
all  his  life  long  he  will  repay  your 
charity  with  love  and  adoration,  as 
God  repays  it  you  in  grace  and  in 
touching  beauty. 

*'  Several  persons  followed  the  ex- 
ample shown  them.  One  man  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  fumbled  in 
his  pocket;  but  he  looked  at  the 
musician,  and  exclaimed,  *  Leon !' 

^^  *'  Anselmo ! '  cried  Leon.  And 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

"The  crowd  pressed  curiously 
around  them.  Anselmo  picked  up 
Leon's  hat.  *  Give  me  this  money,' 
he  cried,  *  good  and  noble  young  man ; 
give  it  me,  that  I  may  hoard  it  as  a 
precious  relic !  Fain  would  I  treasure 
it  in  my  heart !' 

"  Aniselmo  called  a  hackney  coach, 
and  got  into  it  with  Leon.  As  they 
drove  along,  Leon  told  Anselmo  all 
his  misfortunes.  Before  going  home 
they  purchased  what  was  wanted  for 
Genevieve. 

"  *  I  am  very  late,  my  poor  Gene- 
vieve,' said  Leon. 

"  *  I  did  not  notice  it,'  said  Gene- 
vieve, Avho  iiati  ])a^ried  four  hours 
weeping.  '  I  have  been  asleep  ;  my 
eyes  arc  still  quite  heavy.' " 

Anselmo   has  just  returned   from 
one  of  his  long  journeys.    After  seek- 
ing his  cousin  Albert  in  vain,  Leon 
n-kfi  Anselmo  to  second  him  m  his 
1th    Rodolph.      His     fnend 
I  he  necessity  for  the  meeting, 
I   uUimately  consents,  and  repairs 
nppointment,     early    the     next 
r,  to  Rodolph's  house,  to  settle 
iaries    with    his    second,    a 
officer,  who  proposes  swords 
weapons  to  be  employed. 
^i  *  swords  let  it  be,'  replied  Au- 
sblmo    '  since  M.  de  RedeuU  desires 
it  •  altliongh  the  choice  of  arms  be- 
loiiL's  to  M.  Lauter.' 

.:;  A'^.i  appear  very  expert  in  sucU 

•  said  the  officer. 

I  I  never  fought  but  once 

and  that  was  breast  to 

,;   pistol  loaded,  no  wit- 
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nesses,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  Into 
which  the  snryivor  was  to  throw  his 
antagonist's  corpse.  It  was  not  an 
ordlnaiy  dael.* 

** '  At  what  hour  the  meeting  ?' 

'* '  Ah !  that  is  the  question,'  said 
Rodolph.  'I  am  compelled  bj  a 
most  important  affair  to  call  this 
morning  npon  the  envoy  of  a  Grerman 
court.  It  is  already  late,  I  should 
like  to  put  off  the  affair  till  to-mor- 
row.' 

*'  ^  I  have  no  instructions  to  object 
to  snch  delay.' 

"  *  To-morrow,  then,  at  seven  in 
the  morning.' " 

Ansel  mo's  reference  to  his  duel 
confirms  suspicions  previously  excit- 
ed, that  the  benevolent  old  Grerman  is 
the  father  of  Leon  and  Grenevieve. 
The  reader  is  not  equally  prepared  to 
discover  what  is  soon  afterwards  re- 
vealed; namely,  that  AnselmoLauter, 
the  widowed  husband  of  the  erriog 
and  unhappy  Rosalie,  is  identical  with 
Baron  Arnberg,  the  wealthy  minister 
and  confidential  friend  of  a  German 
sovereign.  At  the  baron's  house  in 
the  Champs  Elys^,  that  same  day, 
all  the  chief  personages  of  the  tale 
are  assembled — ^Leon  to  wait  upon  a 
new  pnpil,  Genevieve  to  seek  some 
needlework  which  the  poor  suffering 
girl  had  begged  M.  Anselmo  to  pro- 
cure for  her,  M.  Chaumier  and  Rose 
to  hand  over  the  title-deeds  of  the 
house  and  garden  at  Fontainebleau, 
sold  to  a  stranger,  who  has  tempted 
M.  Chaumier  by  a  high  price.  Thanks 
to  his  own  and  his  son's  extra- 
vagance, Rose's  father  is  a  poorer 
man  than  before  he  won  his  famous 
lawsuit.  Albert  too  appears  at  the 
house  in  the  Champs  Elys^s — the 
same  concerning  whose  decoration 
Genevieve  and  Leon  were  consulted — 
in  custody  of  bailiffs  who  have  arrested 
him  on  the  suit  of  Baron  Arnberg  for 
non-payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
And  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  comes,  his 
ordinary  assurance  greatly  abated, 
humbly  to  crave  a  favour  of  the  noble 
and  influential  ambassador.  We 
have  not  room  for  further  details. 
The  denouement  is  good,  and  the  pro- 
babilities are  throughout  well  sus- 
tained. In  the  termination  of  the 
book,  the  cheerful  and  the  sad  are 
happUy  blended.    The   hiterest  felt 


for  the  generous,  unselfish,  and  cou- 
rageous Leon,  is  all  along  in  no  way 
less  strong  than  that  inspired  by  the 
mild,  patient,  self-denying  Grenevieve. 
And  Leon's  happiness  consoles  the 
reader  in  some  degree  for  the  untimely^ 
fate  of  his  sweet  sister.  Rose  and 
Leon  are  of  course  married,  but  Gene- 
vieve— poor  Grenevieve,  heart-stricken 
in  her  bloom,  droops  and  falls  like  a 
frosted  flower.  The  air  of  the  world 
was  too  chilly  for  her  tender  soul. 
To  the  last  she  was  unaware  of  hcr- 
approaching  death,  and  sweet  smiles^ 
decked  her  wasted  features  as  she 
fondly  anticipated  the  joy  of  embra- 
cing her  brother's  child,  as  yet  unborn 
Before  the  infant  saw  the  light,  tbo 
flowers  grew  fresh  and  fair  upon 
Grenevieve's  grave. 

The  reperusal  of  M.  Karr's  works,, 
some  of  which  we  had  not  opened 
since  their  flrst  appearance,  many 
years  ago,  has  confirmed  our  previous 
conviction,  that  few  French  writers  of 
the  present  day,  even  of  the  more 
refined  and  less  wilfully-mischievous 
class,  can  be  unreservedly  recom- 
mended to  English  readers.  Few 
even  of  the  best  of  them  can  always^ 
avoid  the  introduction  of  offensive 
sentiments  and  descriptions.  With 
the  majority  the  propensity  to  occa- 
sional levity  and  irreverence,  and 
sometimes  to  profanity  and  indecencyt 
Is  quite  irresistible.  We  are  disposed 
to  acquit  M.  Karr  of  any  deliberate  and 
intentional  evil  tendency.  He  writes 
according  to  his  perceptions,  and  for 
a  French  public,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  his  books  likely  to  shock  his  coun- 
trymen, most  of  whom  would  doubt- 
less laugh  heartily  at  the  Britannic 
prudeiT,  that  could  take  exception  to* 
the  highly  coloured  and  revolting 
narratives  of  the  dissolute  Stephen, 
and  of  the  feeble'  and  unprincipled 
Maurice.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
some  of  his  tales  and  sketches,  only 
the  ultra  fastidious  will  find  fault, 
and  some  will  be  deemed  harmless- 
even  by  the  most  rigid.  If  we  have 
weighed  npon  his  defects,  it  has  been^ 
to  neutralise  the  too  favourable  im- 
pression that  might  be  conveyed  by 
our  extracts,  which  are  all  specimens 
of  his  happier  manner.  Examples  of 
his  worst  style  would  not  suit  our 
pages. 
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If  we  apply  to  literary  commodi- 
ties the  general  mercantile  rale,  that 
demand  creates  sapply,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  the  British  public  is  in 
a  fever  of  curiosity  concerning  Nepaul 
and  the  Nepanlese.  Such  is  the  in- 
ference naturally  to  be  drawn  from 
the  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  four  works  relating  to  that  country 
and  people,  at  least  two  of  which  are 
manifestly  mere  speculations  on  the 
popular  avidity,  real  or  supposed,  for 
further  information  concerning  the 
history,  circumstances,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
neighbours  of  our  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire. It  is  now  just  two  years  since 
the  meteor-like  apparition  of  the  bril- 
liant Nepaulese  ambassador  and  his 
showy  suite  flashed  for  a  few  weeks 
through  the  tepid  atmosphere  of  a 
London  season,  causing  a  pleasurable 
excitement  amongst  uMd-up  fashion- 
ables and  languid  belles.  The  tawny, 
jewel-bedecked  strangers  from  the 
distant  East,  with  their  strange  habits 
and  profuse  expenditure,  their  ru- 
moured crimes  and  exploits,  produced 
so  great  a  sensation  here,  and  were 
so  evidently  suggestive  of  scribbling 
to  any  one  possessing  a  slight  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Nepaul,  and  suffi- 
cient literary  skill  to  fabricate  a  book 
conceraing  it,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Cavenagh*s  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory volume,  no  books  upon 
the  subject  have  appeared  until  two 
years  after  the  period  of  the  Nepaul- 
ese mission  to  this  country.  Now, 
howwrer,  they  come  in  crowds.  With- 


in one  month  we  have  three  authors 
in  the  field.  Captain  Cavenagh, 
whose  work  preceded  those  of  these 
three  gentlemen  but  by  a  few  months, 
is  a  Bengal  officer,  writing  from  Dna 
Dum,  and  publishing  in  Calcutta. 
His  successors  are  persons  of  very 
various  professions  and  social  posi- 
tion. A  highborn  naval  commander, 
whose  life  has  been  divided  between 
Belgravia  and  the  quarterdeck,  claims 
precedence  by  rank,  althou^  the 
latest  to  appear.  Just  before  him 
came  Mr  Oliphant,  a  young  lawyer 
from  Colombo,  who  in  his  turn  had 
been  anticipated  by  Captain  Thomas 
Smith.  We  learn  from  the  title- 
page  of  this  last-named  writer  that, 
from  the  year  1841  to  184^  be  was 
assistant  political  agent  at  NepauL 
From  him,  therefore,  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  infinitely  the  best  account 
of  that  country,  seeing  that  he  passed 
in  it  almost  as  many  years  as  each 
of  the  three  other  writers  passed 
days.  How  far  be  profited  by  hia 
opportunities,  and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  his  cotemporariee,  we 
shall  presently  attempt  to  show. 

At  foot  of  this  page  we  have  placed 
the  names  of  two  old  but  excellent 
works  upon  Nepaul — those  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  and  Dr  Hamilton.  This 
may  at  first  seem  superfluous,  seeing 
tiiat  the  two  respectable  quartos  were 
published  as  long  back  as  1811  and 
1819  ;  but  upon  examination  we  have 
found  that  some  of  the  four  mo- 
dern works  we  have  taken  in  hand 
are  so  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
colonel  and  the  doctor,  that  we  are 


A  ti  Account  of  Ike  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  S[c  Bj  Cok>nel  Kikkpatkick.  LoadoDy 
ISll.     4to. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  By  Fbancib  Hamilton^  M.D.  Edinborgfa^ 
1819.     4to. 

Rou^h  Notes  of  the  StaU  of  Nepal,  Ut  QovemwMnt,  Army,  and  Rsmmrcet.  By 
Captain  Orfbuk  Cavbvagh,  82d  Regiment,  Bengal  NatiTe  Infiuitry.  Galcntta, 
1851. 

Narrative  of  a  Fite  Yeairtf  BmkUnee  at  Nepaul,  B/  Captain  TaoMAS  Smith. 
London,  1852.     2  voU. 

A  Journey  to  Katmandu  wkk  iks  Camp  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  By  Lavrxxcb  Ou- 
PHANT.     London,  1852. 

Journal  of  a  Winter^t  Tour  in  Indim  ;  wOk  a  Vitii  to  the  Court  ef  NepauL  By 
iptain  the  Hon.  Francis  Eobrton,  R.N.    London,  1852.    2  yoIs. 
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ooormoed  tkeir  aothois,  although 
tbey  have  tfaemflelTes  rarely  remem- 
bmd  to  acknowledge  their  obllga- 
tioos,  will  feel  gratefdl  to  us  for  tak- 
ing the  troable  to  point  them  oot. 

Cwpimn  Cayenagh  accompanied  the 
Kepao2  mlaaion  to  England  in  the 
jear  i860.  Hia  three  months*  abode 
in  tkia  coontrj,  in  company  with  the 
Kopanlese,  doee  not,  howeyer,  neces- 
aariiy  imply  a  reaidence  in  Nepanl  of 
aafficient  length  to  enaUe  him  to  give 
trvk  the  '^rongh**  acoonnt  of  its 
''state,  goyemment,  army,  and  re- 
sources,*' promised  on  his  title-page. 
AUored  by  this  promise,  we  hoped 
and  expected  to  find  in  his  yolume  a 
brief  but  satisfacto^  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  Nepanl,  with  perhi^M 
(what  was  mnoh  wanted)  a  concise 
vsyiftw  of  its  history  and  progress 
amce  the  days  of  Kirkpatrick  and 
Hamiiton.  Bat  we  soon  found,  from 
his  own  admissions,  that  the  time  he 
had  passed  in  the  country  was  totally 
inadequate  for  the  necessary  inyesti- 
gations,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
KliUeal  condition  or  physical  features, 
short,  howeyw  intelligent  he  may 
be,  a  few  days  could  not  su£Bce  to 
acquire  much  information  regarding 
Nepuil;  and  we  are  driyen  to  the 
concliision,  folly  borne  out  by  his  own 
pBeface,  and  by  many  passages  of  his 
book^  that  this  is  compounded  of 
haaty  snrmiseS)  ill-digested  obserya- 
tiona,  and  of  audi  scraps  of  informa- 
tion  as  he  collected  in  conyersation 
wkh  the  Nepanlese  enyoy  and  the 
members  of  his  suite.  The  yalue  to 
be  attached  to  this  last  ingredient  of 
his  pages  strikes  us  as  infinitesimally 
small,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  wily 
diaracter  of  the  Ghooikas,  their  skill 
in  dissimulation,  and  their  fondness 
for  misleading  those  who  plague  them 
mtii  questions.  Such  considerations 
were  too  trivial  to  impede  Ciq>tain 
€ayenagh*8  progress.  There  seems 
to  haye  been  yiyidly  present  to  his 
mind  the  necessity  of  giying  to  the 
worid  a  yolume  which,  if  it  did  no- 
thing else,  should  at  least  adyertise  all 
men  of  the  important  fact  of  his  hay- 
mg  been  lately  in  political  charge  of 
the  mission  from  the  court  of  Khat- 
mandu  to  that  of  St  James*s.  This 
is  the  sole  result  likely  to  ensue  from 
his  publication,  whose  really  yaluable 
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and  solid  p<»iions  are  due  to  pre- 
yious  writers  from  whom  he  fre- 
quently borrows  —  sometimes  wiUi 
acknowledgment,  often  without — at 
the  same  time  that  he  coolly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  Nepanl  was  a 
terra  incognita  until  he  unfolded  its 
secrets.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has 
taken  up  quite  the  wrong  line.  Had 
he  limited  himself  to  an  account 
of  the  origin,  progress,  reception^ 
trayels,  and  adyentures  of  the  Nepanl 
mission,  he  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties, and  possibly  sufficient  talent,  to 
compose  a  yery  interesting  yolume, 
such  as  would  haye  conferred  upon 
his  EUbemian  patronymic  a  twelye- 
month's  immortality.  Instead  of 
that,  he  goes  into  yarions  matters 
upon  which  he  is  imperfectly  in- 
formed, pilfers  Kirkpatrick,  commits 
blunders,  and  exposes  himself. 

But  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
delinquencies  of  Captain  Orfeur 
Cayenagfa,  when  his  book  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  next  in 
order  of  publication,  the  ^'  Nar- 
ratiye*'  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  two  such 
tidy  yolnmes,  bound  in  laurel  green,, 
(allusiye,  doubtless,  to  the  Captain's 
bays,)  and  bearing  on  the  lid  a  statelpr 
golden  elephant,  upon  whose  back  sit 
the  Captain  and  two  companions,  on 
their  way,  we  presume,  to  one  cf 
those  tremendous  hunting  parties  in 
which  our  author  performed  feats  that 
would  make  Gordon  Gumming  or 
Gerard  the  Lion-slayer  tear  thehr 
hair  for  enyy.  Passing  on  to  the 
dedication,  we  are  further  induced  to 
consider  the  book  respectfully,  by 
finding  it  inscribed,  ^'  by  gracious  per- 
mission," to  Her  Boyal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  We  our- 
selyes  attach  little  importance  to 
dedications,  which,  whether  to  dear 
friends  or  to  exalted  patrons,  are  apt  to 
border  upon  the  fulsome  or  the  fawn- 
ing. But  there  are  writers  who  take  a 
different  yiew  of  the  subject,  and  who 
are  anxious,  but  oftra  unable,  to  ob- 
tain license  to  address  their  books 
specially  to  some  person  notable  for 
yirtue,  genius,  or  elevated  rank.  Such 
license,  it  appears  to  us,  should  not 
be  conceded  without  a  certainty  that 
the  book  will  at  least  do  no  discredit 
to  the  patronage. 
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"  Other  works,"  artlessly  remarks 
Captain  Smith  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  his  preface,  **  have  appeared  with 
reference  to  Nepanl ;  bat  the  author 
of  the  present  one  confidently  believes 
that  no  complete  account  of  the  king- 
dom, and  all  that  relates  to  it,  has 
been  published  until  now." 

In  the  exercise  of  oar  critical  voca- 
tion, we  have  occasionally  met  with 
astounding  examples  of  impudence  in 
print,  but  anything  more  brazen  than 
this  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
encountered.  *'  OUur  works  have 
appeared  with  reference  to  Nepaul  1 " 
Certainly  no  one  can  know  this  bet- 
ter than  Mr  Smith,  seeing  that,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- four 
pages  composing  his  first  volume, 
the  better  part  of  a  hundred  have 
been  taken  verbaHm  et  literatim  from 
Kirkpatrick!  This  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. Kirkpatrick*8  work 
being  antiquated  and  cumbrous  in 
form,  and  at  present  very  scarce. 
Captain  Smith  apparently  supposed 
that  he  might  cut  slices  from  it  by 
wholesale,  fearless  of  detection.  He 
will  now  perhaps  sue  for  mercy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  only  good  parts 
of  his  book  are  those  which  he  has 
stolen.  But  he  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  an  accurate  copyist.  The 
ridiculous  blunders  he  has  committed 
in  transcribing,  stare  one  in  the  face 
on  every  page.  A  clumsy  appro- 
priator,  he  has  defaced  his  booty. 
He  begins  his  second  chapter  by  the 
following  lines,  whose  slip-slop  style 
stamps  them  as  his  own : — 

''It  is  manifestly  the  daty  of  every 
writer  to  render  his  details  clear  to  the 
meanest  perception  ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  better  way  of  reaching  com- 
pleteness than  by  the  assumption  that 
every  reader  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
matter  treated,  yet  ayid  for  infonnation, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  the  atUhof^i 
accuracy  and  eonscierUiouineie  **  /  / 

The  italics  are  ours.  Totally  ig^ 
noranty  Mr  Smith  evidently  trusted 
his  readers  would  be,  of  Kirkpatrick*s 
account  of  Nepaul,  which  he  proceeds 
systematically  to  plunder.  Haunted, 
we  suppose,  by  a  larking  apprehen- 
sion, scarce  acknowledged  to  himself, 
he  has  conducted  his  purloinings  upon 
a  sort  of  petty  larceny  plan,  taking 
m  here  and  there,  dodging 


to  and  fro,  wielding  his  scissors  with 
a  tailorly  dexteri^.  well  calcu- 
lated to  elude  detection.  To  justify 
the  unfavourable  opinion  we  have 
expressed  of  his  work,  we  must  hero 
refer  a  little  from  it  to  Kirkpatrick. 
Smith,  p.  56,  will  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  passages  from  Kirk- 
patrick, p.  40  to  45.  But  at  Smith, 
p,  58,  a  leap  is  taken  to  p.  159  of 
Kirkpatrick,  who,  for  once,  and  for  a 
wonder,  is  referred  to  as  an  authority. 
Here  we  have  inaccuracies  by  the 
bushel.    Mr  Smith  writes  thus : — 

**  The  name,  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
by  which  the  town  (Khatmanda)  is  dis- 
tingnished  in  ancient  books,  is  Gtorgool- 
pntten:  the  Newara  call  it  Yindais^; 
whilst,  amongst  the  Pari>attia8,  or  moun- 
taineers, it  is  styled  Knltipoor — an  appel* 
lation  which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  source  with  Khatmandoo,  and 
derived,  it  is  believed,  from  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  which  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  city.  .  .  • 
The  houses  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with 
pitched  or  painted  roofe." 

Many  of  the  names  of  places  in 
this  paragraph  are  mis-spelt.  Knlti- 
poor, for  instance,  is  a  blander.  It 
should  be  Kathipore,  signifying 
"  town  of  wood."  Captain  Smith's 
'*  painted  roofs "  are  pent- roofs  in 
Kirkpatrick,  and  so  forth.  Kirk- 
patrick is  copied  pretty  steadily  np 
to  p.  164,  and  then  his  plagiarist 
reverts  to  pages  91-4,  and  makes 
more  mistakes,  writing  **  habitable  " 
for  "  hereditary,"  and  ^^unsupported " 
for  **  unsupplied. "  It  would  be  both 
wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  trace 
all  Mr  Smith's  thefts  and  inaccura- 
cies. Many  of  these  latter  unluckily 
alter  the  meaning,  or  destroy  the 
sense  of  the  passages  containing 
them.  For  instance,  at  page  67, 
where  he  borrows  largely  from 
Kirkpatrick,  p.  17,  we  were  ntteriy 
puzzled  by  the  following  line: — 
*'  In  a  previous  page  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  enormous /ruit'trees 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Terai." 
There  being  about  as  many  fruit-trees 
in  the  forests  of  the  Terai  as  there  are 
strawberry  plants  on  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc,  we  stood  aghast  at  the 
ridiculous  assertion,  until  we  dis- 
covered that  fruit  should  have  been 
forest.  Here  is  another  specimen  ol 
correct  transcription : — 
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*'8oinrof  the  woods — Hht  Dab- 
dabofty  fcr  exunple— -a  sort  of  ash, 
aboondiig  in  the  Terai  which  is  a 
powerfri  astrinffent,  and  constitutes 
an  art^le  of  trade.*'--5fflt/A,  i.  67. 


According  to  Mr  Smithes  yersion, 
either  the  ash  or  the  Terai  is  a 
powerful  astringent ;  and  not  a  word 
is  s&id  of  the  galls.  At  p.  76  (Smith) 
we  are  told  that  the  Nepanlese  cows 
*«  differ  considerably  in  comparison 
with  our  English  cattle."  The  mean- 
ing not  being  very  clear,  we  refer,  as 
usual,  for  an  explanation,  to  Elirk- 
patrick,  and  there  find,  p.  180,  the 

**  The   animal   known 
Bengal  bj  the  name  of  the 


"  The  dog,  general]}^  known 
as  the  Nepal    dog,  is    also. 


properlr  speaking, 
of  Thibet      It  IS 


a  native 
a  fierce, 
surly  creature,  about  the  size 
of  an  English  bull-dog,  and 
coTored  with  thick  long  hair.** 
—Cttvenagh,  p.  103-4. 


NeiMol  dog,  is,  properly  speak 
ing,  a  native  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Tibets,  from  whence 
thtj  are  brought  to  Nepaul. 
It  IS  a  fierce,  .surly  creature, 
about  the  sixe'  of  an  English 
buU-dog,  and  eorered  with 
thick  long  hair.  "  —  JTrdb- 
pairiek,  p.  134-5. 

Here  we  find  Smith  coming  out 
▼ictorionsly  with  an  original  idea. 
Haying,  we  may  suppose,  daring  his 
fire  years'  residence  in  Nepaul,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  contemplat- 
ing the  canine  species  in  all  the 
▼arious  phases  of  their  interesting 
existence,  he  veptnres  authoritatively 
to  correct  the  portrait  sketched  by 
Eirkpatrick,  and  copied  by  Cayenagh. 
The  Nepaul  dog  does  bear  greater  re- 
semblance to  a  badly-bred  Newfound- 
land, both  in  appearance  and  size, 
than  to  a  bull  dog.  So,  for  once,  Smith 
is  not  only  original,  but  accurate.  It 
is,  doubtless,  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  exhilaration  occasioned  by  this 
proud  consciousness  of  independence 
and  veracity,  that  he  shelves  Eirk- 
patrick for  a  while,  after  takmg  only 
two  chapters  from  him,  and  goes 
out  a-hunting.  We  must  beg  those 
persons  who  may  hereafter  read  the 
Smithian  Memariais  of  Nepcnd^  not 
to  burthen  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Eirkpatrick  with  the  venatorial 
extravaganzas  they  will  find  in- 
indnded  between  pages  80  and 
120  of  volame  one.  Aided,  appa- 
rently, by  a  mmbled  reminiscence 
of  Comwallis,  Harris,  Gordon  Cam- 
ming, and  Baron  Mandiausen,  Cap- 
tain Smith  improves  upon  his  models, 


'<  At  Jhnrjhnry  we  met  "with  a  tree 
called  Dubdubea,  the  leaves  of  which 
abound  in  galls,  containing  from  one 
to  six  winged  insects.  Its  wood  was 
somewhat  of  the  uh  kind,  and  the 
gall  powerfully  astringent.  ^^  —  Kirk- 
patriek,^,  20. 

identical  remark,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  "  suffer"  for  "  differ,"  which 
former  word  certainly  makes  better 
sense  and  better  English.  Nepaul 
cows  discussed  and  dismissed,  we 
pass  on  to  dogs,  and  find  (this  is 
really  too  bad)  the  rival  captains, 
Cavenagh  and  Smith,  both  helping 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  defunct 
Eirkpatrick.    Here  is  the  passage: — 

"  This  dog,  which  is  known 
in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  the 
Nepaul  dog,  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  native  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Thibets, 
whence  it  is  usually  brought 
to  Nepaul.  It  is  a  fierce  and 
surly  creature,  about  the  size 
of  an  English  Newfoundland^ 
and  covered  with  thick  long 
hairr—Smitfi,  i.  p.  76-7. 

and  outdoes  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
jungle  and  the  honting  field.  The 
first  achievement  he  records  is  his 
"  terrific  combat"  with  a  monstrous 
elephant,  a  perfect  devil,  according  to 
the  Nepanlese  Rajah's  account,  against 
which  he  (the  Rajah)  had  sent,  two 
years  previously,  a  couple  of  six- 
pounders.  But  the  elephant  had 
scattered  the  artillerymen,  and  upset 
the  guns.  How  the  latter  were  moved 
through  the  forest— and  such  forests 
as  those  of  the  Terai— we  are  not  in- 
formed. Nothing  daunted.  Smith  set 
out  with  his  battery,  consisting  of  **  two 
double-barrelled  rifles,  one  single 
rifle,  carrying  a  three  ounce  ball,  and 
three  first-rate  double  guns."  In  a 
very  short  time,  "  many  deer,  eleven 
tigers,  and  seven  rhinoceroses,*^  (\y 
bit  the  dust  before  the  unerring 
muzzles  of  this  modem  Nirorod. 
This,  however,  was  the  mere  prelude 
to  the  play.  The  real  tragedy  was  to 
come.  But  we  must  extract  a  small 
specimen  of  Captain  Smith's  oum. 

'^  The  morning  dawned  splendidly  ;  we 
were  all  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  two 
ehiefs,  in  appearance  at  least,  were  as 
braTe  as  lions.  While  we  were  examin- 
ing onr  guns,  and  carefully  arranging  our 
ammanition,  the  sarage  Shikar  Baaea  ele- 
phant was  marked  down^  haTing  beea 
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discoTered  in  his  nmial  retreat.  In  order 
if  possible  to  render  the  deitj  *  Grorack/ 
more  wrathful,  he  had  only  the  day  be- 
fore destroyed  a  Brahmin  for  firing  a 
matchlock  ball  into  his  elephant's  side, 
Iwhose  elephant's  side !]  the  Brahmin 
having  been  provoked  to  do  so  by  the 
elephant  destroying  and  eating  up  two 
fields  of  rice  for  his  own  priyate  amase> 
ment.  I  saw  the  poor  priest's  mangled 
remains  close  to  his  hut  ;  not  a  yestige 
of  humanity  remained,  [we  are  curious  to 
know  what  did  remain,]  so  frightfully 
had  the  brute  trampled  on  and  kneaded 
his  body,  that  not  a  bone  escaped  un- 
crushed  ;  legs,  arms,  and  carcass  could 
only  be  compared  to  some  disgusting,  in- 
describable mass,  well  pounded  and  fur- 
nished with  a  skin  coyering.  This  exhi- 
bition excited  my  anger,  and  I  yowed  the 
destruction  of  the  destroyer." 

That  vow  registered,  need  we  say 
that  the  elephant's  doom  was  sealed  I 
The  Nepaulese  chiefe  who  accom- 
panied the  Captain  were  rather  shy 
of  the  enterprise ;  bat  he  encouraged 
them,  promising  to  go  to  their  rescue 
should  they  be  attacked.  After  this, 
of  course  they  could  no  longer 
hesitate.  However,  the  elephant 
soon  sent  them  to  the  right  about. 
Captain  Smith  alone  stood  fast,  and 
prepared  to  fight  the  brute  on  foot. 
We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers 
the  whole  account  of  the  action,  but 
we  must  extract  one  or  two  of  the 
Captain's  prime  bits. 

"T:.c  c.icui)  h^Kiii  ..liowed  symptoms  of 
tlie  humour  he  was  in,  by  tearing  down 
branches  of  the  trees  and  dashing  them  in 
all  directions  ;  many  of  them  were  lAtcjUrr 
than  my  bodi/.*' 

Now  Captain    Smith  must  surely 
be  aware  that  no  elephaot  can  ouite 
accomplish    this,     althou^' 
push  down  a  tree  with  h: 
is  the  old  : 
fiuppostnj^  It 
depeuf! 
and  CO  f 

r.v .  J 
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times,  again  felt  ovei  bis  bleeding 
forehead,  sucking  out  finis  of  blood 
with  his  trunk,  and  ihowering  it 
over  his  head  and  body,  which,  ori- 
ginally black,  hcui  now  beet  changed 
to  a  deep  scarlet^  As  we  are  told 
that  this  elephant  was  no  less  than 
eleven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and, 
of  course,  of  proportionate  buik,  he 
must  have  employed  a  large  quaatity 
of  blood  in  colouring  himself  thud 
completely.  Nevertheless  he  fought 
on  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  and 
fell  only  after  a  desperate  conflict  of 
two  hours'  duration.  Desiring  to 
proceed  to  more  important  matters, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  Captain 
Smith's  inconsistencies,  which  are 
endless,  or  upon  his  exaggeration  and 
rodomontade,  which  are  simply  ludi- 
crous. This  ferocious  elephant,  he 
tells  us  in  one  place,  had  set  two 
generations  of  Nepaulese  at  defiance. 
A  few  pages  further  on,  we  learn  that 
he  had  been  *^  for  ten  years  the  terror 
of  that  part  of  the  Nepaul  forest." 
So  that  in  Nepaul  five  years  is  a 
generation.  Then  we  are  told  of  the 
wild  bull,  called  the  Ghowrie  Ghai, 
whose  horns  are  ^*  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  roots." 
This  is  a  real  staggerer,  far  snrpaaaing 
anything  within  our  experience.  We' 
have  searched  in  vain  amongst  homed 
beasts,  both  living  and  dead,  not  for 
a  parallel,  but  for  an  approximation 
to  tills.  The  colossal  fossil  remain* 
found  by  Dr  Falconer  and  Major 
Cautley,  in  the  Sewalik  range,  and 
some  of  which  were  sent  from  Saha- 
runpore  to  the  British  Museum^ 
include  some  pretty  big  specimens; 
but  they  are  mere  toothpicks  com- 
I>ared  to  those  of  Captain  Smith. 
'he  Captain  is  of  course  acquainted 
ith  the  Indian  mode  of  calculating 
a  elephant's  height,  by  multiplying 
iQ  circumference  of  its  foot-print; 
(■rhaps  he  will  inform  us  how  many 
imes  round  the  horn  gives  tiie  alti- 
tude of  a  Ghowrie  Ghai.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  hands  at  the  shoulder,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  common  measurement  of 
this  fierce  and  formidable  animal.  If 
an}"^  of  our  readers,  when  passing 
down  Regent  Street,  will  step  in  and 
^  '- ainpson,  the  Brobdignag  horse* 
which  Jung  Babadoor  vaulted, 
will  get  some  idea  of  what 
y  hands  are — that  being,  if  w« 
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i^tlj  remember,  somewhere  about 
Siimpsoii*8  height  at  the  shoulder, 
and  thej  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  far  they  maj  belieye 
Captain  Smith's  wooderful  tales, 
which  we  confess  that  we  receive 
with  extreme  mistmst.  Having  told 
ns  how  he  knocked  over  one  of  these 
gigantic  bulla,  and  after  a  flourish 
about  his  ^'  keepers,"  (good,  this,  in 
Indian  jnngles,)  he  lays  down  his 
pen,  resumes  paste  and  scissors,  and 
leoommences  despoiling  and  mutilat- 
ing the  unfortunate  Kirkpatrick. 

Far  superior  indeed  to  Captain 
Smith's  elephantine  romance  is  the 
account  of  an  elephant  hunt,  to  be 
found  at  p.  53  to  59  of  the  ^^  Journey 
to  Katmandu."  Those  six  pages  are 
the  best  and  moet  truthful  bit  of  Mr 
01iphant*s  little  book,  which  it  is  now 
time  to  examine:  Mr  Olipfaant  has 
adopted  a  great  deal  of  his  mat- 
ter from  Captam  Cavenagh.  In 
other  places  he  has  drawn  upon 
Kirkpatrick,  either  at  the  fountain- 
head,  or  filtered  through  Cavenagh's 
pages.  In  justice,  however,  we 
must  mention  that  Mr  Olipbaut 
hints,  in  his  prdace,  that  only  a 
portion  of  his  book  has  the  merit 
•of  novelty ;  and  really,  when  we  get 
A  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  bound 
in  brick-dust,  for  half-a-crown,  it  is 
cruel  to  be  captions  on  the  score  of 
4Miginality.  Mr  Oliphant,  we  have 
DO  doubt,  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  with  his  book.  From  Captain 
£gerton*s  work,  and  from  other 
sources,  we  find  that  he  travelled  in 
company  with  Captain  Cavenagh,  of 
whose  ^^  Bough  Notes  "  he  has  only 
too  freely  availed  himself,  since  he  has 
thereby  been  led  to  father  statements 
whose  accuracy,  to  say  the  least,  is 
▼ery  doubtfuL  When  writing  of 
things  he  himself  did  and  saw,  there 
is  fr^hness  and  merit  in  his  descrip- 
tions, but  these  are  apt  to  disappear 
when  he  gets  to  second-hand  work, 
and  he  £slls  alternately  into  flippancy 
and  inflation  of  style.  When  helping 
hunself  from  Cavenagh's  pages,  he 
enriches  his  extracts  with  epithets 
and  magniloquent  adjectives;  thus 
seasoning  his  plagiarisms,  and  giv- 
ing a  dramatic  colouring  to  his 
friend't  more  homely  narrative.  We 
shall  presently  come  to  examples  of 


Ais.  Meanwhile,  we  gladly  observe 
that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  he  has 
shown  discretion  in  his  borrowings, 
and  has  abstained  from  endorsing  a 
very  rash,  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt, 
a  totally  unfounded  charge  brought 
by  Captain  Cavenagh  against  an  offi- 
cial of  high  character  and  distin- 
guished accomplishments.  This  oc- 
curs when  he  relates  the  death  of 
Bhem  Sen  Thappa,  Mahtabur  Singh's 
uncle,  and  predece»or  in  the  office  of 
prime-minister  of  Nepaul.  We  must 
mate  a  brief  extract  from  Mr  Oli- 
phant. 

^'  For  an  unosnal  namber  of  years  did 
this  able  minister  (Bhem  Sen)  retain  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  was  ulti- 
mately placed  in  confinement,  on  the 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  the  Rajah's  children  by  poison.  His 
enemies  resorted  to  an  ingenious,  though 
oniel  deriee,  to  rid  themselves  altogether 
of  80  dreaded  a  rivaL  Knowing  his  high 
spirit  and  keen  sense  of  honour,  they 
spread  the  report  that  the  sanctity  of  his 
lenana  (harem)  had  been  violated  by  the 
soldiery,  which  so  exasperated  him  that 
he  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  in 
blB  cell  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1839." 
(P.  97.) 

This  passage  is  taken,  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Cavenagh,  who  adds 
the  following,  which  Mr  Oliphant  has 
wisely  omitted : — 

**  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  that 
one  word  from  the  British  representatire 
wonld  have  averted  this  catastrophe  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  some  members  of  the  court  to 
ascertain  his  sentiments,  he  declined  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  degraded  minister  was  doomed.** 

The  British  resident  here  referred 
to  is  Mr  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  well 
known  as  an  able  official,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  a  first-rate  naturalist, 
and  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  We  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  an  indig- 
nant  protest  against  the  unjustifiable 
manner  in  which,  upon  no  better 
authority  than  mere  hearsay,  and  ap- 
parently without  an  effort  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  of  the  case.  Captain 
Cavenagh  brings  this  serious  charge. 
He  has  ^' heard  it  asserted,'*  indeed ! 
Now  we  happen  to  be  aware  that,  at 
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the  very  time  Captain  Cavenagh  was 
inditing  bis  precious  Tolume,  Mr 
Hodgson  was  within  a  few  dajs^ 
post  of  him,  at  Daneeling,  in  the 
Mimalajas.  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  this  dealer  in  random 
assertions  to  have  addressed  him,  and 
to  have  obtained  from  himself  the 
satisfactory  explanation  which  we  are 
convinced  he  woald  have  given  of  his 
condact  at  the  time  of  Bhem  Sen 
Thappa's  downfall.  If  "one  word" 
from  Mr  Hodgson  would  have  saved 
the  life  of  so  eminent  a  person  as 
General  Bhem  Sen,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction 
of  duty  in  not  speaking  it.  When 
imputing  such  neglect  to  a  represen- 
tative or  the  British  Government  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  Captain  Cave- 
nagh was  bound  to  enter  more  into 
detail,  and  to  state  his  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  We  well  know  that, 
since  we  first  possessed  India,  non- 
interference has  ever  been  one  of  the 
great  principles  acted  upon  by  each 
successive  Government;  but  in  a  case 
where  so  trifling  an  exertion  on  the 
part  of  a  British  resident  would  (ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cavenagh)  have 


proved  the  salvation  of  a  distinguished 
minister,  we  cannot  for  an  instant 
believe  that  the  exertion  would  not 
have  been  promptiy  and  willingly 
made— not  the  less  willingly,  cer- 
tainly, that,  as  we  know,  Mr  Hodgson 
was  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Bhem 
Sen.  The  subject,  however,  scarcely 
needs  dwelling  upon,  l^o  jury  would 
convict  on  such  contemptible  evidence 
as  Captain  Cavenagh's  hearsay. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  rash 
and  unproved  accusations,  we  are  led 
to  consider  an  affair  which  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  narratives 
of  Messrs  Cavenagh,  Oliphant,  and 
Smith.  We  refer  to  the  murder  of 
Mahtabur  Singh,  uncle  of  Jung  Baha- 
door,  to  whom  the  crime  has  been 
popularly  imputed,  but  against  whom 
it  has  never  been  proved  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  Captain  Cavena^ 
tells  the  tale  in  his  usual  confident,  off- 
hand manner,  as  though  none  must 
dispute  his  verdict ;  Mr  Oliphant  co- 
incides with  him  in  all  the  main 
points;  Captain  Smith  relates  the 
story  with  an  important  difference. 
We  give  the  corresponding  extracts 
from  the  three  books : — 


*"  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
May  1845,**  nji  Captain 
Cavenagh,  "  he  (Mahtabur 
Singh)  was  tommoned  to  the 
palace.  The  order  was  too 
peremptory  to  admit  of  his  de- 
clining to  attend.  No  sooner 
had  he  reached  the  a^fiartment 
in  which  tiie  Rajah  and  Rani 
were  sitting,  and  approached 
to  pay  his  respects,  than  a 
shot  was  fired  by  G^eral 
Jung  Bahadoor,  from  behind 
a  screen  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  The  nnfortnnate  Sir- 
dar rushed  forward  as  if  to 
implore  mercy  ;  but  having 
received  a  mortal  wound,  only 

Jkroceoded  a  few  paces  ere  he 
el),  aiul  was  almost  instan- 
taneously despatched  by  re- 
peated blows  of  the  knkri, 
(Nepaul  knife,)  inflicted  by 
persons  in  attendance  on  the 
monarch/'— /^ti^A  M>to,  p. 
22P.  ^ 


"One  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,"    (this    is   Mr    Oli- 
I  phant,)   ''a  messenger  came 
I  from    the  palace   to   inform 
Mahtabur  Singh  that  his  ser- 
I  vices  were  required  by  their 
\  Majesties — ^for  the  Queen  had 
;  always  kept  up  a  semblance 
I  of  friendship  with  him.  With- 
,  out  the  slightest  suspicion,  he 
;  repaired  to  the  palace  ;   but 
I  scarcely  had  he  ascended  the 
great  staircase,  and  was  en- 
tering the  room  in  which  their 
I  MajesUes  were  seated,  when 
'  the  report  of  a  pistol    ranr 
I  througn  the  room  ;  the  fatal 
I  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of  tiie 
.'gallant  old  man,  who  sttf- 
I  pred  forwards,  and  fell  at  the 
I  feet  of  the  wretched  woman 
I  who  had  been  the  instintor 
of  the  cruel  murder.    It    is 
difficult  to  say  what  were  the 
,  motives  that  nrompted  Jung 
Bahadoor  to  tne  peipetration 
I  of    this    detestable     act.*^— 
I  Journey  to  KatmamlUf  p.  104. 


'<  The   unfoxtnsate    Mat»- 
bur,*^  Captain  Smith  writes,. 
^  was  aroused  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  a  peremptory 
order  for  his  att«idance  com- 
pelled him  to  ^vpear  at  court. 
I  The     Rajah   crossly    abused 
'  him,  in  which  he  was  ably 
j  aided  by  the  heir  -  apparent^ 
I  telling  nim   that  he  was    ik 
I  traitor,  and  that  he  had  caused 
'  him,  by  false  representationr, 
to  destroy  the    lata  Pandee 
ministers,  who,  he  now  found, 
were  innocent 

^  A  ugnal  was  then  given, 
and  twenty  soldiers  moved  up 
with  loaded  muskets.  The 
Raiah  ordered  them  to  fire  at 
and  destroy  the  traitor.  Th« 
unfortunate  Matabar  fell^ 
(rightfully  wounded,  and  in 
this  state  he  implored  mercy. 
But  the  Rajah  ordered  th« 
soldiers  to  reload  and  despatch 
him.  This  murder  occmied 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
palace.'' — rive  Yean  n  Ne- 
paul,iulOX 


Now,  there  is  not  the  slightest  opinion,  there  is  room  for  rery  con- 
doubt  that  Mahtabnr  Singh  was  siderable  donbt  whether  Jnng  fiaha- 
treioboroiiBly  murdered,  at  the  insti-  door's  hands  are  stained  with  the 
lailon  of  the  Rani.      But,  in  onr  bloodof  his  father's  brother-in-law— 
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not  his  father's  brother,  as  Mr  Oil- 
phaat  erroneously  states.     We  are 
more  disposed  to  credit  the  accoant 
of  the  affidr  given  by  Captain  Smith, 
who,  we  condade,  from  his  title-page, 
was  political  assistant  at  Nepaul  at 
the  time  it  occurred,  and  in    that 
capacity  must  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  exact 
details  of  so  important  an  event  in 
the  political  annals  of  Khatmandn  as 
the  murder  of  a  powerful  minister. 
If  we  do  not  greatly  err,  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  a  political  assistant  in 
India  is  that  of  keeping  the  diary  of 
the  Residency  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached ;  and  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  Captain  Smith  has  here  repeated 
tiiat  which,  in  all  probability,  he  re- 
corded at  the  time  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  duty.    We  do  not  think  it 
is  particularly  graceful  on  the  part  of 
Messrs  Cavenagh  and  Oliphant  thus 
to  put  forward  and  exaggerate  the 
least  favourable  view  of  the  conduct 
of  a  man  to  whom  they  are  both 
indebted— the  former  for  good  pay, 
the  latter  for  kindness  and  hearty 
hoeintality — who  is  well  known  to 
be  warmly  attached  to  his  British 
allies,  extremely  anxious  for  their 
good  opinion,  and  unable,  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  our  language,  to  re- 
ply to  the  accusations  brought  against 
him,  however  unfounded  and  galling. 
Captain  Cavenagh^s  longer  connection 
with  Jung   Bahadoor   renders   him 
more  blameable  than  Mr  Oliphant, 
for  whom  we  must  make  some  allow- 
ance on  the  ground  of  youthful  heed- 
lessness, and  of  his  evident  anxiety 
to  make  a  telling  book.    The  young 
proctor  from    Colombo   is   a  great 
lover  of  startling  effects ;  and  some 
of  those  he  produces  are  quite  worthy 
of  Astley's  circus.    His  account  of 
the  events   that   ensued   upon   the 
assassination  of  Guggun  Singh  (Mah- 
tabur  Shigh*s  successor)  would  need 
but  a  little  expa&ion  to  form  a  most 
imposing   trans-pontine   melodrama, 
which,  aided  by  live  horses  and  blank 
cartridges,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
crowded  audiences.    Here  he  again 
heaps  all  manner  of  crimes  at  Jung 
Bahadoor*s  door,  taking  his  cue,  as 
usual,  from  Captain  Cavenagh,  who 
gives  the  same  story,  but   in  less 
elevated  stndn.    It  is  an  account  of 
a  Nepaolese  coup  dHat^  and  is  a 


specimen  of  Mr  Oliphant's^ne  style, 
a  style  of  which  we  strongly  advise 
him  to  get  cured  before  again  com- 
mitting himself  to  print. 

''  At  this  moment  Jung  gave  the  signal 
for  the  seizure  of  Futteh  Jung.  The  at- 
tempt was  no  sooner  made  than  his  son, 
Karak  Bikram  Sah,  imagining  that  his 
father's  life  was  at  stake,  rushed  forward 
to  save  him,  and,  seizing  a  kukri,  had 
already  dealt  Bum  Bahadoor  a  seyere 
bloif,  when  he  was  cut  down  by  Dere 
Shnm  Shere  Bahadoor,  then  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seTenteen.  Futteh  Jung,  vow- 
ing vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son,  sprang  forward  to  avenge  his  death, 
and,  in  another  moment,  Bum  Bahadoor, 
already  seriously  wounded,  would  have 
fallen  at  his  feet,  when  the  report  of  a 
rifle  rang  through  the  hall,  and  the  timely 
bullet,  sped  by  the  hand  of  Jung  Baha- 
door, laid  the  gallant  father  by  the  side 
of  the  no  less  gallant  son.  .  .  .  There 
still  confronted  him  (Jung)  fourteen  of 
the  nobles,  whose  leader  had  been  slain 
before  their  eyes,  and  who  thirsted  for 
vengeance  ;  but  the  appearance  at  his 
side  of  that  faithful  body-guard,  on  whose 
fidelity  the  safety  of  the  minister  has 
more  than  once  depended,  precluded  them 
from  seizing  the  murderer  of  their  chief.  ' 
It  was  but  too  clear  to  these  unhappy 
men  what  was  to  be  the  last  act  of  this 
tragedy.  Jung  receiyed  the  rifljB  from. 
the  hand  of  the  man  next  him,  and  levelled 
it  at  the  foremost  of  the  little  band. 
Fourteen  times  did  that  fatal  report  ring 
through  the  hall,  as  one  by  one  the  rifles 
were  handed  to  him  who  could  trust  no 
eye  but  his  own,  and  at  each  shot  another 
noble  lay  stretched  on  the  ground.  Abi- 
man  Singh  alone  escaped  the  deadly  aim  ; 
he  managed  to  reach  the  door,  but  there 
he  was  cut  almost  in  two  by  the  sword  of 
Krishn  Bahadoor. 

**  Thus,  in  a  few  moments,  and  by  his 
own  hand,  had  Jung  rid  himself  of  those 
whom  he  most  feared.  In  that  one  room 
lay  the  corpses  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
the  land,  shrouded  by  the  dense  smoke 
still  hanging  in  the  confined  atmosphere, 
as  if  to  hide  the  horrors  of  a  tragedy  that 
would  not  bear  the  light  of  day." 

Seduced  by  the  odour  of  Surrey  saw- 
dust that  emanates  from  Mr  Oliphant's 
flowery  periods,  we  have  been  led  into 
a  longer  extract  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  text  warrants.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  Mr  O.'s  rifles 
*^  ring  through  the  hall,"  and  we  need 
hardly  direct  attention  to  the  fine 
poetical  figure  of  the  corpses  shrouded 
in  smoke.    We  are  rather  struck  by 
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the  imi»obahility  of  fourteen  Nepanl- 
ese  Qobles  standiDg  quietly  to  be  shot 
down,  one  after  another,  instead  of 
parsoing  the  coarse  which  was  to  be 
expect^  from  the  brave  and  warlike 
character  of  their  nation,  and  mshing 
npon  their  enemies,  to  die  desperately 
fighting.  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  we  attach 
extremely  little  credit  to  the  whole 
story,  which  we  suspect  was  palmed 
upon  Captidn  Cavenagh  by  some  mis- 
chievous Ghoorka,  whom  he  indis- 
creetly pestered  with  silly  questions. 
We  are  confirmed  in  our  mistrust  by 
a  reference  to  Captain  Egerton,  to 
whose  journal  we  have  as  yet  paid  less 
attention  than  it  really  deserves. 
Although  this  honourable  author  be 
now  and  then  a  little  grand  and  Baha- 
doorish  in  his  tone,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  the  few  chapters  of  his 
book  which  relate  to  Nepaul  (with  the 
portion  relating  to  British  India  we 
have  not  at  present  to  concern  our- 
selves) to  be  in  decidedly  superior 
taste,  and  altogether  a  favourable 
contrast,  to  the  works  of  Messrs  Oil- 
phant  and  Cavenagh.  There  is  no 
book-making  or  ambitious  writing  in 
his  pages;  he  has  just  logged  down,  in 
a  plain  manner,  what  he  noticed  on 
the  road,  without  dragging  in  unau- 
thenticated  stories,  or  indulging  in 
unhandsome  attacks  on  a  hospitable 
entertainer;  and  thus  has  he  composed 
a  light,  but  very  readable  and  pleasant, 
work.  Here  is  a  pase  of  it,  containing 
his  account  of  Jung  Bahadoor*s  rise : — 

^  Saturday ,  Feb.  1. — Raining  eats  and 
dogs.  The  Chondagiri  Pass  is  said  to  be 
80  slippery  that  it  is  doabtfol  whether  we 
should  get  across  it,  and  it  woold,  at  all 
events,  be  rery  difficult  and  very  bad 
work  for  the  Coolies,  so  we  resoWed  to 
stay  till  to-morrow.  I  heard  to-day  what 
I  suppose  is  the  trae  history  of  our  friend 
Jung's  accession  to  power.  The  first 
move  was  the  assassination  of  a  certain 
general,  Gnggun  Singh,  a  great  friend  and 
ally  of  the  queen,  or  maharanee.  In  the 
oonfnsion  arising  fh>m  that  murder,  three 
other  chiefs  were  assassinated — by  whom, 
nobody  seems  to  know;  but  probably 
friend  Jung  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  One 
was  also  cut  down  by  Bndree  Nur  Sing. 
The  maharanee's  object  seems  all  along 
to  haye  been  the  placing  her  own  son  on 
the  throne,  which  she  could  only  contrive 
by  remoring  the  king's  son  (the  present 
rajah.)  This,  Jung  would  not  at  all 
ijpree  to  (he  was  then  not  prime-miniiter. 


I  beUeve,  but  a  man  of  authority  in  tiie 
army.)  So  the  good  lady  settled  to  do 
away  with  him  toa  She  had  long  been 
the  real  ruler  of  the  country,  and  had  not 
been  sparing  of  blood  in  enforcing  her 
authority,  the  maharajah  having  taken 
himself  off  to  Patau,  in  a  fright,  soon  after 
the  massacre  of  the  chiefs  before  men- 
tioned. In  furtherance  of  her  plans,  she 
got  another  friend  of  hers  appointed 
prime  minister,  with  povrer  to  get  rid  of 
her  enemie&  Jung,  however,  got  intima- 
tion of  this,  and,  summoning  his  friends, 
he  started  instantly  for  the  Durbar,  where 
he  found  the  mahangah  and  the  heir- 
apparent  together.  On  his  way  he  met 
the  new  toi-duant  prime-minister,  and 
after  a  few  ciril  remarks  on  that  gentle- 
man's conduct,  he  effectually  stopped  hia 
game,  by  making  a  sign  to  an  attendant^ 
who  instantly  killed  him  with  a  rifle-shot. 
That  enemy  removed,  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  remainder.  The 
maharanee  and  her  sons  were  sent  to 
Benares,  whither  the  mahan^jah,  after  hie 
deposition,  subsequently  followed  them^ 
and  Jung  has  ever  sinoe  been  in  poseee 
aion  of  the  supreme  power." 

It  is  etident  that  this  sketch  was 
written  with  Mr  Erskine,  the  political 
agent,  and  the  author's  host,  at  hia 
elbow,  in  the  Residency ;  doubtless  as 
an  agreeable  enough  manner  of  begoil- 
ing  the  time  until  the  '^  cats  and  dogs" 
ceased  to  descend.  Captain  Egerton 
says  not  a  word  about  the  fourteen 
dead  hits  made  by  Jung  Bahadoor^ 
although  he  carefully  notes  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  ^*<oi-<ft«afi/ prime-minister.'* 
This  is  a  strong  additional  reason  for 
discrediting  Messrs  Cavenagh  and 
Oliphant's  version  of  the  wholesale 
murders.  Captain  Egerton,  it  will 
also  be  observed,  says  nothing  of 
Jung's  having  killed  his  uncle.  Surely, 
had  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  ever 
been  ascertained,  or  even  had  the  cir- 
cumstance been  only  strongly  ru- 
moured, or  generally  credited,  some 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Residency 
would  have  told  the  bloody  tale  to 
Captain  Egerton,  and  he  would  have 
entered  it  in  his  journal,  through  which 
we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  re- 
ference to  such  an  affair,  and  for  the 
expression  of  censure  which  would 
doubtless  have  accompanied  it.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  find  that  Ciq)tain 
Egerton  concludes  his  short  narrative 
of  the  events  in  connection  with  Jung 
Bahadoor's  rise  with  the  following 
highly  favourable  remarks— remarks 
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which  he  Msoredly  wonld  not  have 
made  had  he  believed  his  hero  guilty 
of  the  acts  charged  against  him  bj 
Captain  Gavenagfa  and  Mr  Oliphant : — 
*  He  (Jang)  does  not  appear  to  hare 
made  any  sangainary  use  of  this  power; 
en  the  contrary,  he  rather  comes  ont  of 
the  affair  with  credit,  when  one  considers 
his  education  and  the  customs  of  the 
eonntry." 

The  reader  most  obseire  that, 
whilst  Captain  Egerton  had  excellent 
opportunities,  as  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  the  Governor- general*s  agent 
at  Khatmandu,  of  obtaining  correct 
information  concerning  the  recent 
political  changes  and  events  in  that 
country,  his  acquaintance  with  Jung 
Bahadoor  was  so  brief  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suspect  him  of  distortion 
of  facts  arising  from  personal  partial- 
ity, even  though  the  character  of  a 
British  naval  officer  did  not  suffi- 
ciently preclude  the  suspicion.  On 
the  other  hand.  Captain  Caveni^h, 
long  attached  to  the  mission,  and  Mr 
CMiphant,  whom  the  Nepaulese  am- 
bassador picked  up  at  Colombo,  took 
with  him  to  Khatmandu,  treated  and 
entertained  with  unbounded  hospi- 
tality, have  returned  the  minlster*s 
fnendiship  and  confidence  by  circulat- 
ing, as  matter  of  history,  tales  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  and  which  they 
would  be  greatly  embarrassed  to 
prove.  Poor  Jung  Bahadoor  may 
well  exclaim,  '^  Save  me  from  -my 
friends!*'  Captain  Cavenagh  is  to 
blame  for  such  requital  of  kindness 
and  good  companionship.  We  ac- 
quit Mr  Oliphant  of  malice  prepense^ 
although  his  book  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  really  mischievous  of  the  two, 
for  he  intersperses  his  narratives  of 
bloody  murders  with  praises  of  Jung's 
''  generous  and  noble  qnalities,"  and 
"  estimable  traits,"  calculated  to  im- 
press his  readers  with  the  belief  that 
It  is  only  by  doing  violenoe  to  his 
feelings,  and  by  reason  of  his  zeal  for 
truth,  that  he  prevails  with  himself 
to  display  the  dark  pages  in  the  his- 
tory ii  a  man  for  whom  he  cherishes 
a  warm  and  friendly  regard.  Another 
notable  point  in  his  narrative  of  these 
matters  is,  that  he  professes  to  have 
heard  many  of  the  particulars  in  the 
form  of  admissions  from  Jung  Baha- 
door's  own  lips  (as  at  pages  112  and 
'  143.)    Now,  if  we  admitted  this  to 
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be  exactly  true,  it  would  prove  ex- 
actly nothing,  except  considerable  in- 
discretion on  Mr  Oiipbant's  part  in 
thus  publishing  to  all  the  world  ad- 
missions made  in  confidential  inti- 
mai^.  For  the  Ghoorka  character 
is  so  subtle  and  strange,  and  Ghoorka 
motives  of  action  are  so  deeply  con- 
cealed and  incomprehensible,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  peculiar 
mentid  ratiocination  may  have  in- 
fluenced Jung  Bahadoor  to  misstate 
facts  or  mystify  his  yoong  English 
friend.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  reject, 
as  untrustworthy,  any  information 
which  Mr  Oliphant  may  profess  to 
have  derived  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nepaulese  minister,  until  he  satisfies 
us  that  he  has  at  least  a  colloquial 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  Jung  Ba- 
hadoor never  knew  fifty  words  of 
English.  We  cannot  say  how  many 
words  of  Hindustani  are  at  Mr  Oli- 
phant's  command,  but  he  himself 
confesses  his  ^*  limited  knowledge  "  of 
that  language ;  and  certainly  his  book 
contains  many  indications  that  that 
knowledge  was  indeed  of  a  most 
limited  description.  And  when  he  was 
subsequently  travelling  in  India  with 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Mr  Leveson  Gower, 
and  Captain  Egerton,  various  pas- 
sages in  the  journal  of  the  latter 
gentleman  show  pretty  plainly  that 
none  of  the  party  had  more  than  a 
smattering  of  the  native  tongue. 

Such  are  the  slender  attainments, 
as  a  Hindustani  linguist,  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  chronicles  Jun^;  Baha- 
door's  history  from  his  own  hps. 

It  is  unnecessary  farther  to  pursue 
the  investigation  of  Jung  Bahadoor's 
conduct  in  the  various  critical  situa- 
tions of  his  eventful  career.  Some  of 
our  readers  will,  perhaps,  think  we 
have  already  devoted  to  the  matter 
more  of  our  space  thsn  its  interest 
warrants.  We  think  differently. 
Jung  Bahadoor  is  unquestionably  a 
very  distinguished  and  remarkable 
man.  He  is  the  first  Hindoo  of  high 
caste  and  conspicuous  rank — coming, 
too,  from  the  very  hotbed  of  Hin- 
dooism,  of  which  Fusputnath  is  the 
most  sacred  shrine — who  has  had 
courage  and  strength  of  mind  to 
risk  himself  in  Europe,  braving  un- 
known perils,  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  maledictions 
of  the  fanatical  fakeers,  who,  when  he 
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departed,  stood  upon  the  shore  and 
Gorsed  him  aload.    He  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  the  influences  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  quite  able  to  profit  by  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country.    How  sensitive  he  is  to  it 
was  shown  by  his  sparing  the  lives  of 
the  conspirators  who  attempted  his 
soon   after   his   return    to   Nepanl. 
»»What  will  they  say  in  England?" 
was  his  reply,  when  urged  in  the 
durbar  to  send  the  discomfited  plotters 
to  execution.    To  assail   him  with 
exaggerated  or  unfounded  charges  is 
not  the  way  to  confirm  the  civilising 
deference  which  he  entertains  for  the 
verdict  of  the  English  nation.    Nor 
is  it  handsome  treatment  of  a  man 
who  has  given  incontestable  proof  of 
his  good-will  towards  this  country. 
It  may  be  new  to   many   of  our 
readers,  but  it  is  not  the  less  authen- 
tic, that  during  the  last  Sikh  war 
Jung  Bahadoor  wrote  to  Lord  Dal- 
housie  offering  to  march  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  his  gallant  Ghoorkas 
to  co-operate  with  our  troops.    To 
appreciate  this  proposal,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  already 
commander-in-chief  and  prime-mini- 
stcr,  and  that,  by  absenting  himself 
froQi  Nepanl,  he  would  have  mate- 
rially imperilled   his   interests    and 
high  position.    Lord  Dalhousie  re- 
plied m  one  of  those  judicious  and 
admirable  letters   for  which  he    is 
noted,  cordially  acknowledging  the 
noble  and  disinterested  ofier  of  the 
Nepaulese  general,  but  assuring  him 
that  the  Lidian  government  was,  and 
would  ever  be,  fuUy  able,  unassisted, 
to  crush  all  opposition.    The  brief 
correspondence  was  equally  honour- 
able to  the  brave  volunteer  and  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  who  so 
appropriately  combined  a  grateful  and 
conciliatory  refusal  with  a  well-timed 
assertion  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
our  Anglo-Lidian  government. 

Having  exhibited  some  of  the  faults 
of  Mr  Oliphant*s  volume,  we  will- 
ingly turn  to  its  better  qualities. 
We  have  already  referred  to  his 
excellent  account  of  an  elephant  hunt. 
Here  is  an  equally  truthful  and  plea- 
sant sketch  of  a  day's  shooting : — 

'*  I  found  my  first  experience  in  shoot- 
log  from  a  howdah  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable.  The  deer  bounds  through  the 
ioog  graes  as  a  rabbit  would  through  tur- 


nips ;  and  at  the  moment  one  catches  » 
glimpse  of  his  head,  the  elephant  is  sure 
to  be  going  down  a  steep  place,  or  stop- 
ping, or  going  on  suddenly,  or  trumpet- 
ing, or  doing  something  which  completely 
biSks  a  sportsman  accustomed  to  be  on  his 
own  legs,  and  sends  the  ball  flying  in  any 
direction  but  the  right  one.  Our  line  of 
elephants  consisted  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred,  and  they  beat  regularly  and 
silently  enough,  except  when  the  beha- 
viour of  one  of  them  irritated  some  pas- 
sionate mahout,  who  would  yent  his  wrath 
upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  by  a  blow 
from  a  short  iron  rod,  or  would  catch 
him  sharply  under  the  ear  with  a  huge 
hook,  which  he  dexterously  applied  to  » 
sore  kept  open  for  that  purpose  ;  then  » 
loud  roar  of  pain  would  sound  through 
the  jungle,  for  a  moment,  much  to  our 
disgust,  as  it  startled  the  deer  we  were 
gradually  and  silently  approaching. 

'*  The  pig,  which  formed  part  of  the 
gamebag  of  the  afternoon,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  severely  wounded,  and 
an  elephant  was  commanded  to  finish  the 
poor  brute,  as  he  lay  grimly  surreying  us, 
his  glistening  tusks  looking  rather  for- 
midable— 80  at  least  the  elephant  seemed 
to  think,  as  for  some  time  he  strongly 
objected  to  approach  him.  At  last  he 
went  timidly  up,  and  gave  the  boar  a 
Bevere  kick  with  his  fore-foot,  drawing  it 
back  quickly,  with  a  significant  grunt, 
which  plainly  intimated  his  opinion  that 
he  had  done  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  him.  His  mahout,  how- 
^yer,  thought  otherwise,  and,  by  dint  of 
severe  irritation  on  the  sore  behind  his 
ear,  seemed  to  drive  him  to  desperation, 
as  the  elephant  suddenly  backed  upon 
the  pig,  and,  getting  him  between  his 
hind  legs,  ground  him  together,  and  ab- 
solutely broke  him  up.  After  this,  we 
went  crashing  home,  regardless  of  the 
thick  jungle  through  which  we  passed,  as 
the  impending  boughs  were  snapped,  at 
the  word  of  the  mahouts,  by  the  obedient 
and  sagacious  animiJs  we  bestrode." 

This  is  all  very  good.  After  relat- 
ing his  own  hunting  adventures,  Mr 
OUphant,  when  giving  particulars  of 
Jung  Bahadoor's  career,  and  finding 
himself,  he  says,  in  a  story- telling 
mood,  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the 
minister  once  distinguished  himself  by 
the  capture  of  a  musk  elephant.  Now, 
in  turning  to  page  130  of  Kn-hpahick^ 
we  find  an  engraving  and  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Kustoora,  or  musk- 
deer: — 

*^  A  native  of  the  Kuch&r,  or  Lower 
Tibet,  but  met  more  commonly  in  some 
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parts  of  that  extenBi?e  tract  than  in 
others.  They  would  not  appear,  how- 
eier,  to  be  very  numerons  anywhere  ; 
and  thongh  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Kach&r  is  subject  to  the  Ghoorkalis,  the 
Nepaulians  procure  the  Kusioora  princi- 
pally from  the  yicinity  of  Neyat,  Dhy- 
boon,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  This 
animal  is  most  usually  caught  by  means 
of  a  snare,  made  of  a  particular  kind  of 
mountain  bamboo,  of  which  it  is  reported 
that  the  whole  species  is  occasionally 
blasted  at  once,  not  a  single  tree  remain- 
ing that  does  not  rapidly  decay.  The 
blight,  however,  neyer  happening  till  the 
annual  seed  has  fallen  into  the  ground, 
the  plant  is  abundantly  renewed  in  due 
course  of  production.  Very  little  pure 
musk  is  to  be  obtained  at  Khatmandu  ; 
and  there  is  still  less  exported  from  Ne- 
pauL  Indeed,  I  have  been  assured  that 
eren  the  musk  contained  in  the  n&feh,  or 
bag,  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
animal,  is  not  always  found  unadulterat- 
ed, and  that  its  purity  can  only  be  relied 
on  when  the  Kustoora  is  received  directly 
as  a  present  from  some  person  on  whose 
lands  it  has  recently  been  caught.*' 

Haying  read  this  description  of  the 
small  animal  which  supplies  the  pre- 
cious perfame  in  niggard  qnantities, 
we  hunted  farther,  bat  in  vain,  for 
some  mention  of  the  mask-elephant, 
of  which  we  had  never  before  heard. 
We  thoaght  how  delighted  would  be 
Mr  Atkinson  of  Bond  Street,  and  Mr 
Smyth,  of  the  Civet  Cat,  and  other 
proprietors  of  similar  sweet-scented 
establishments,  at  this  sudden  and 
enormous  augmentation  of  theur  re- 
sources, for  which  they  were  doubtless 
indebted  to  the  zoological  zeal  of  the 
young  Cingalese  jurist.  Presently, 
however,  on  examination  of  the  con- 
text, our  fragrant  iUnsions  were  dis- 
pelled. We  had  already  been  puzzled, 
whilst  reading  Captain  Egerton,  by 
that  officer*s  repeated  mention  of  **  a 
rogue  elephant ; "  and  it  now  struck  us 
that  the  naval  commander's  **  rogue,'' 
and  Mr  Oliphant's  "  musk,"  were  in- 
tended to  designate  the  state  of  sexual 
madness  in  which  an  elephant  is  said 
to  be  must.  We  cannot  sufficiently 
laud  the  playful  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  sea-captain,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  admonish  the  proctor  to  rub 
up  his  Oordoo,  and  to  correct,  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  book,  the  not 
unfr^uent  errors  he  has  committed 
when  writing  names  of  places  and 
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employing  native  terms.  At  page  81, 
for  instance,  when  describing  the  great 
square  in  Khatmandu,  he  tells  us  that 
it  *'  is  well  paved,  and  contains  the 
Chinese  pagoda,  composed  entirely  of 
wood,  from  which  it  is  said  the  town 
derives  its  name."  We  should  have 
expected  him  to  know  that  Khatman- 
du, or  Kathipore,  means  "  the  town 
of  wood,"  (the  original  material  of 
its  construction,)  with  the  name  of 
which  the  temple  has  neither  more 
nor  less  to  do  than  any  other  wooden 
edifice  in  the  place.  We  are  rather 
carious  to  know  where  Mr  Oliphant 
picked  up  the  remarkable  piece  of 
information  with  which,  a  few  lines 
farther  on,  he  presents  his  readers : — 

*^  In  Nepaul  it  is  a  rule  that  the  death 
of  one  great  animal  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  another  ;  and  when 
a  Rajah  dies,  a  rhinoceros  is  forthwith 
killed  to  keep  him  company." 

Surely  some  waggish  Oriental  has 
been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  smooth-faced  Feringee. 

Any  reference  to  blunders  naturally 
reminds  us  of  Captain  Smith,  whom 
we  left  some  pages  back,  clipping 
paragraphs  from  Kirkpatrick,  and 
sticking  them  into  his  own  dapper 
duodecimos.  After  a  while  he  lays 
aside  Kirkpatrick,  turns  to  the  Ne- 
paul Blue  Book,  and  from  it'concocts 
a  sort  of  history  of  the  Nepaulese 
war.  This  fills  about  two  hundred 
pages,  and  gets  him  well  on  into  his 
second  volume.  *^  Nepaul,  since  the 
war,"  is  dismissed  in  sixteen  scanty 
pages.  Brief  as  these  are,  they 
abound  in  mistakes.  Khatmandu  is 
printed  Estnordoo;  Mr  Brian  Hodg- 
son is  Mr  W.  Hodgson ;  the  ex- king 
of  Nepaul  is  stated  to  be  dead,  which 
must  be  very  recently,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  all  alive.  Bat 
perhaps  the  Captain  has  been  con- 
sulting a  somnambulist.  With  his 
opportunities,  as  political  assistant 
in  Nepaul  for  ^^9%  years,  how  easy 
ought  it  to  have  been  for  Captain 
Smith  to  have  produced  a  really 
good  and  useful  book,  which  should 
have  worthily  succeeded  Kirkpatrick 
and  Hamilton.  We  hope  some  day 
to  witness  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work.  Nepaul  and  Khatmandu 
are  far-off  places  and  outlandish 
names,   known  nntU   lately  but  to 
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few;  yet  they  are  not  without  in- 
terest to  all  who  heed  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  oar  Indian  empire. 
It  is  an  ancient  tradition — and  in 
the  minds  of  all  Hindoos  the  belief 
still  larks  —  that  from  Nepaal  will 
proceed  the  liberation  of  India  from 
the  Enropean  yoke ;  that  thence  will 
be  struck  the  first  blow  at  English 
power  in  the  East.  We  smile  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  as  we 
compare  a  map  of  India  in  Warren 
Hastings*  time  and  one  of  Arrow- 
smith's  of  the  same  regions  at  the 
present  day;  and  whilst  noting  the 
yast  spread,  in  the  interval,  of  the 
*'  British  pink ''  defining  oar  territo- 


ries, we  cannot  bat  antkipate,  that  at 
no  very  distant  date,  when  Jang  Ba- 
hadoor  shall  perhaps  have  passed 
away  firom  the  scene — victim  of  fierce 
insurrection  or  bloody  fend — Nepaal, 
the  Switzerland  of  the  East,  shall 
acknowledge,  like  its  neighbours,  the 
supremacy  of  Britain.  The  prospect, 
even  if  remote,  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, gives  unquestionable  interest 
and  importance  to  that  rich  and  fer- 
tile region ;  and  should  stimulate  to 
the  taik  of  its  description  writers 
more  competent,  careful,  and  con- 
scientious, than  the  majority  of  those 
with  whose  works  we  to-day  have 
had  to  deaL 
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Thx  greatest  social  phenomenon  of 
the  present  day  is  Emigration;  and 
the  myriads  of  the  human  race  who 
are  now  precipitating  themselves  from 
one  region  of  the  world  to  another, 
rival  in  number  and  outvie  in  power 
even  the  countless  hordes  who  from  age 
to  age,  in  early  times,  submerged  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  South.  *^  Time 
was,  time  is,  and  time  shall  be  again,** 
was  the  oracular  response  of  the 
Brazen  Head  of  Friar  Bacon;  and 
now  the  cycle  of  ages  has  brought 
round  again  the  Emigrating  Era  of 
mankind.  But  how  different  is  the 
modem  phenomenon  from  that  which 
marked  its  track  of  yore  in  characters 
of  blood  and  fire !  In  ancient  times 
the  fiood  of  emigration  rolled  from 
the  Desert,  but  now  from  the  heart 
of  Civilisation ;— then  it  dashed  its 
barbaric  waves  against  all  that  man, 
by  long  centuries  of  toil,  had  achieved 
in  power  and  knowledge ;  but  now  it 
dimises  itself  peaceably,  everywhere 
spreading  abroad  the  crowning  know- 
ledge to  which  our  race  has  hitherto 
attained;  —  then  its  object  was  to 
plunder  the  wealth  of  man,  now  it  is 
to  develop  the  riches  of  nature. 

To  the  refiecting  eye,  the  working 
of  that  mighty  Hand  that  guides  the 
world  was  never  more  observable  in 
human  affairs  than  now.  Is  it  need- 
ful to  say  why  Gold  and  Emigration 
now  stand  out  prominently  as  the 
moving  impulses  of  mankind  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  Europe  is  labouring 
in  the  throes  of  a  mighty  social  expe- 
riment, and  that  unless  it  were  relieved 


at  this  critical  period  of  its  starving 
and  discontented  masses,  society  itself 
would  perish  in  the  convulsion  ?  And 
does  not  the  attractive  glitter  of  Gold 
direct  this  Exodns,  as  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire  guided  the  Israelites  of 
Tore,  away  from  the  old  seats  of  civi- 
lisation into  the  desert-places  of  the 
world,  there  to  accomplish  the  Di- 
vinely ordained  mission  of  our  race, 
to  **  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it?**  The  age  of  Gold,  like  the  age 
of  Emigration,  has  again  dawned  upon 
the  world ;  an  age  how  different  from 
that  dreamed  of  by  the  poets  I  but  an 
agency  more  grand  and  world-wide — 
more  fraught  with  present  changes 
and  future  blessings— than  any  which 
the  poetic  imagination  has  ever  con- 
ceived. The  golden  legend  first  whis- 
pered to  wondering  ears  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento,  has  now  filled  the 
wide  world  with  its  fame.  The  golden 
Apparition  that  first  was  seen  stand- 
ing, beckoning  from  afar,  by  the  lone 
shores  of  the  racific,  has  now  drawn 
all  men  after  it,  and  established  an 
empire  where  four  years  ago  there 
was  a  solitude.  And  what  was  the 
great  design  of  this  Califomian  dis- 
covery, but  to  empty  the  labour-mar- 
kets of  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
starving  myriads  of  Ireland,  who,  in 
their  turn,  left  an  opening  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  for  the  energy  and  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
opened  a  ready  asylum  in  the  New 
World  for  the  proscribed,  mhied,  or 
frightened  refageea  from  Uie  Revolu- 
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lions  of  Europe ;  and,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  some  still  greater  crisis  jet 
to  come,  Australia,  groaning  under  a 
plethora  of  new-found  wealth,  starr- 
ug  CnBsus-Uke  in  the  midst  of  her 
gold,  cries  aloud  to  Europe  for  men 
to  till  her  fields,  to  tend  her  flocks,  or 
to  satiate  their  restless  energi^  by 
the  exploration  of  her  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  auriferous  mountains.  That 
her  call  is  already  being  answered, 
any  one  may  see  at  a  glance.  What 
city  of  our  own  country  but  is  now 
sending  forth  her  hundreds,  what 
town  her  tens,  what  village  or  hamlet 
of  the  land  but  has  some  family  or 
individual  bound  for  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ?  And,  what  is  worthy  of  notice, 
the  emigration-fever— 4ike  all  fevers 
when  they  become  epidemic — has  now 
mounted  firom  the  lower  classes  to  the 
higher ;  and  the  same  relief  seems 
about  to  be  afforded  to  our  world  of 
clerks,  and  milliners,  and  better  arti- 
sans, as  has  already  relieved  the  pres- 
sure, and  kept  up  the  wages,  of  our 
suffering  peasantry. 

There  is  one  remarkable  and  signi- 
ficant fact  connected  with  the  recent 
gold-discoveries.  They  have  all  been 
made  ^^  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,"  and  within  the  bosom  or  on 
the  shores  of  an  ocean  of  all  others 
the  least  whitened  by  the  sails  or 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  civilised 
man.  Although  abounding  with  islands 
and  archipelagos  transcendent  alike 
for  beauty  and  productiveness — where 
Nature  has  been  enriching  the  soil  by 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  throughout  fiye- 
aud-forty  centuries, — where  sun  and 
breeze,  wood  and  water,  shore  and 
sea,  present  endless  prizes  to  the 
enterprise  of  civilisation, — nomaritime 
power,  no  sea-loving  people,  has 
ever  arisen  upon  the  shores  of  th^ 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  dawn  of 
history,  that  longest  of  the  earth's 
sea-boards  has  sent  forth  no  navy  to 
explore,  and  occupy,  and  reclaim  the 
fertile  isles  and  semi-continents  which 
compose  that  sixth  division  of  the 
globe  which  we  now  entitle  Oceanica. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  those  vast 
ocean-realms  have  been  reserved  by 
Providence  until  now,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  the  empire  of  that 
free  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which,  cradled 
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in  a  little  island  of  the  West,  has 
come  to  throw  its  mighty  arms  around 
the  whole  world  ? 

But  Providence  ever  attains  the 
greatest  ends  by  the  simplest  means ; 
and  the  same  agency  of  Gold  which  is 
so  remarkably  influencing  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  promises  to  accomplish 
a  phenomenon,  less  important,  it  may 
be,  but  even  more  astounding,  for  the 
Asiatic  world.  The  disasters  result- 
ing to  China  firom  its  late  war  with 
us, — the  increase  of  taxes — the  injury 
to  commerce  and  employment  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  the  Empire — and  the 
general  unsettling  of  large  masses  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  partial  infu- 
sion of  European  ideas  in  the  maritime 
districts, — have  greatly  broken  up  the 
apathy  and  stay-at-home  spuit  of  the 
Celestials ;  and  no  sooner  did  news  of 
the  gold-discoveries  reach  Canton, 
than  the  mania  seized  upon  them  also ; 
and  the  remarkable  spectacle  was 
witnessed  of  a  nation  which  had  kept 
itself  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
since  the  Deluge,  coming  forward  to 
compete  with  its  fellow-races  for 
the  spoils  of  the  earth.  The  Her- 
mit Nation  came  forth  from  its  cell 
into  the  world,  to  wonder  and  be 
wondered  at — but  above  all,  to  irorA, 
and  to  show  that  there  is  an  industry 
and  intelligence  in  the  population  of 
China  which  some  even  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  would  do  well  to  acquire. 

"  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  Ce- 
lestials," said  a  Califomian  journal  a 
year  ago,  "  have  arrived  among  us  of 
late,  enticed  hither  by  the  golden 
romance  which  has  filled  the  world. 
Scarcely  a  ship  arrives  here  that  does 
not  bring  an  increase  to  this  worthy 
integer  of  our  population ;  and  we 
hear,  by  China  papers,  and  private 
advices  from  that  empire,  that  the 
feeling  is  spreading  aU  through  the 
sea-board,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
neariy  all  the  vessels  that  are  up  for 
this  country  are  so  for  the  prospect 
of  passengers.  A  few  Chinamen 
have  returned,  taking  home  with  them 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  Califor- 
nian  gold,  and  have  thus  given  an 
impetus  to  the  spirit  of  emigration 
from  their  fatherland  which  is  not 
likely  to  abate  for  some  years  to 
come."  ♦ 


•  Daily  AUa  Calif omia.  May  12,  1851. 
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Hitherto,  the  Chinese  who  left 
their  own  country  generally  found 
their  way  in  native  vessels  to  Borneo, 
■Siam,  and  the  Straits,  where  their 
fiitnation  has  not  always  been  safe  or 
fiatisfaGtory,  and  their  junk  voyages 
almost  invariably  attended  with  great 
risk,  as  well  from  pirates  of  divers 
nations  as  from  the  common  perils  of 
of  the  sea.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
however,  for  several  yeai-s  past  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  emigration  of 
-Chinese  labourers  has  taken  place 
to  different  parts  of  the  adjoining 
Islands  and  countries,  amongst  others 
to  Singapore, — the  emigration  to  which 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown  was 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner: — ^The  owner  of  a  native 
junk  engages  with  a  number  of  free 
but  penniless  Chinese  to  convey  them 
to  Singapore,  upon  the  understanding 
4hat,  on  their  arrival  at  that  port, 
they  will  each  engage  with  such  resi- 
dents as  are  in  want  of  servants  or 
labourers,  to  work  for  them  for  a  cer- 
tain period  without  other  remunera- 
tion than  board  and  lodging,  the  par- 
ties so  engaging  them  paying  as  an 
•equivalent  the  amount  of  their  pas- 
S£^e-money  from  China ;  the  length 
of  servitude  thus  freely,  and  on  both 
sides  cheerfully,  bargained  for,  being 
dependent  on  the  relative  state  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  mode  of 
obtaining  labour  by  private  enterprise 
has  proved  quite  successful,  and  has 
been  carried  on,  to  some  extent,  for 
many  years,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  authorities,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction and  profit  of  shipowner,  em- 
ployer, and  employed. 

The  reports  of  those  Chinamen  who 
^rst  returned  from  California  to  their 
own  country,  of  the  good  reception 
-they  had  met  with  there,  and  of  the 
4)erfect  security  of  the  voyage  when 
made  in  the  ships  of  the  Foreigners, 
^ave  an  incalculable  impulse  to  the 
emigration-fever  of  the  Celestials;  and 
they  are  now  finding  their  way,  in 
great  and  increasing  numbers,  not  only 
to  California,  but  to  Australia,  Cuba, 
and  our  West  Indian  colonies.  To 
these  latter,  a  supply  of  labour  suited 
to  a  tropical  climate  is  a  desideratum 
"  primary  importance,  if  we  would 
~  l^e  magnificent  islands  irre- 
"  ^se,  as  they  are  fast 
ate  of  wilderness,— 
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and  of  such  labour  China  is  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  yield  an  un- 
limited supply.  An  experiment  to 
test  the  practicability  of  importing 
Chinese  labourers  into  Cuba  was 
made  about  four  years  ago,  when 
there  were  introduced  into  Havanna 
581  Coolies  from  Amoy — 638  having 
embarked  there,  and  57  having  died 
on  the  passage  and  in  quarantine. 
These  labourers  were  distributed 
among  various  planters  as  appren- 
tices, receiving  four  dollars  each  a- 
month.  At  the  commencement,  several 
of  the  masters  were  dissatisfied  with 
them,  but  experience  soon  proved 
their  value ;  and  recently,  a  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  proprietors  in 
Cuba,  consulted  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, declared  that  they  had  found 
the  Chinese  in  their  service  "  labori- 
ous, robust — almost  as  much  so  as 
the  best  Africans, — more  intelligent, 
and  sufficiently  docile,  under  good 
management."  They  moreover  ex- 
pressed themselves  desirous  that  im- 
migration should  be  encouraged,  and 
ready  to  take  a  certain  number  into 
their  employment ;  and  some  of  them 
deem  it  quite  possible  to  cultivate 
theur  properties  with  Chinese  exclu- 
sively. In  consequence,  a  contract 
has  been  made  a  few  months  ago  by 
an  English  house  (Syme,  Mnir,  &  Co. 
of  Amoy)  to  introduce  eight  thousand 
Coolies  into  the  island,  and  the  entire 
number  is  by  this  time  subscribed  for 
— the  planters  engaging  to  pay  the 
importers  at  the  rate  of  125  dollars 
a-head— the  Coolies  to  be  appren- 
ticed for  eight  years,  and  to  receive 
four  dollars  a-month  each  during  the 
time  of  their  service.  We  understand 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  such 
emigration  assuming  a  permanent  and 
increasing  character,  and  one  of  the 
best-informed  of  our  English  firms 
( W.  P.  Hammond  &  Co.  of  London) 
entertain  '^  great  hopes  that  the  do- 
cility and  usefulness  of  the  free  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  the  province  of 
Fokhien,  in  China,  will  be  the  means 
at  no  distant  time  of  entirely  super- 
seding slavery  in  the  great  island  of 
Cuba." 

A  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
similar  arrangement  has  already  been 
evinced  by  the  planters  in  British 
Guiana,  and  in  other  of  the  West  India 
colonies ;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
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the  Chinese  would  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  of  honest  indastry,  may, 
perh^  be  best  evidenced  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  private 
letter,  dated  in  March  last,  of  a  British 
merchant  settled  at  Amoy  :— 

**  We  have  just  despatched  a  vessel 
with  410  labourers  for  Honolaln,  Sand- 
wich lalands.  They  were  all  fine,  strong, 
able-bodied  young  men,  engaged  for  three 
to  five  years  at  three  dollars  per  month, 
with  food,  &c.,  for  men,  and  at  two  to 
two-and-a-half  dollars  per  month  for 
boys. 

'^The  only  sorrowful  parties  were  those 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  reject  from 
disease  or  deformity.  These  we  placed 
a  distinguishing  mark  upon,  but  this  they 
removed,  and  presented  themselves  for 
selection  three  or  four  times.  We  were 
obliged  to  send  them  from  alongside  in 
hundreds,  and  the  last  day  the  rush  was 
80  great  we  thought  they  would  have 
almost  taken  the  vessel  from  us.  This 
demand  for  labour  is  a  most  providential 
thing  for  this  protince,  the  poverty  and 
destitution  of  which  is  incredible.** 

Here,  then,  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  starving  population  of  Celes- 
tials craving  for  employment,  and,  on 
the  other,  valuable  estates  capable  of 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire  by  the  production  of  immense 
quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  &c., 
almost  going  out  of  cultivation,  and 
their  formerly  affluent  proprietors 
pra3ring  for  the  very  labour  which  is  so 
earnestly  asking  for  empl03rment;  and 
is  it  possible  that  prejudice  or  a  mis- 
taken philanthropy  wUl  be  allowed  to 
step  in  and  prevent  an  interchange  of 
benefits  so  mutually  desirable  ?  We 
cannot  think  it.  Any  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  Voltairian  doctrine 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Chance, 
must  be  struck  with  the  cheering  coin- 
cidence that  this  very  period,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  final  extinction  of 
the  African  slave-trade  seems  almost 
within  our  reach,  should  be  the  season 
at  which  Providence  is  throwing  open 
to  the  world  the  immense  supplies  of 
labour  which  for  thousands  of  years 
it  has  been  rearing  secluded  in  a  dis- 
tant comer  of  Asia.  China  Proper  and 
its  dependencies  contain  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants—considerably above  one- third 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe — 
and  could  furnish,  out  of  its  mere 
floating  population,  a  much  larger 


number  of  free  labourers  than  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Africa  could  fur- 
nish of  slaves.  Moreover,  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  Chinese  contrive  to 
exist  only  by  means  of  the  most  hard 
and  unflagging  labour, — living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  devouring  every- 
thing, however  unclean  in  oar  eyes, 
which  can  condace  to  the  keeping 
together  of  soul  and  body.  A  bad 
season,  or  an  overflowing  of  their 
canals  and  rivers,  reduces  millions  to 
absolute  starvation,  from  which  alt 
the  effbrts  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment are  insufficient  to  extricate  them 
— myriads  perishing,  from  such  causes, 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  It  is  a 
work,  then,  of  pure  benevolence  to- 
both  the  Chinaman  and  the  Negro,  if 
you  can  at  once  relieve  the  hunger  of 
the  former  and  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  latter, — if  you  can  convey  tho 
one  to  those  fields  of  remnnerative" 
industry  which  are  to  him  a  Paradise, 
and  retain  the  other  in  his  cherished 
deserts  from  which  there  is  so  little 
temptation  to  remove  him. 

Australia  is  another  field  to  which 
Chinamen  have  begun  to  flock,  and 
where  their  services  are  almost  equally 
desirable.  They  have  a  most  acute 
scent  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
money,  and  the  temptation  of  the  auri- 
ferous Blue  Mountains  of  Sydney  was 
more  than  Chinese  nature  could  resist. 
In  the  Australian  intelligence  con- 
tained in  the  Times  of  lUth  Marcb 
last,  we  read,  that  ^^  many  cargoes  of 
Chinamen  have  been  sent  for,  and* 
one  shipload  had  just  arrived.  They 
will  be  employed  at  good  wages  a» 
shepherds,  while  thousands  of  honest 
families  in  England  are  yearning  for 
the  means  of  procuring  the  same  ad- 
vantage, and  that,  not  as  paupers^ 
but  with  a  feeling  that  they  would 
faithfully  make  repayment."  The 
hardship  to  our  own  countrjrmen  so 
correctly  expressed  by  the  Times  is 
now  greatly  removed,  by  the  steps 
recently  taken  to  facilitate  their  pas- 
sage to  the  sheepwalks  and  gold-fields 
of  our  Antarctic  possessions ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  their  great  superiority 
to  the  Chinese,  —  not,  perhaps,  in 
patient  industry  and  thriftiness,  but 
in  most  of  the  qualities  which  charac- 
terise a  good  subject  and  citizen  in  a 
free  state. 
Australia,  with  her  unrivalled  stores- 
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of  the  precioiis  metals,  is  certain  ere 
Ioo£  to  receive  a  large  influx  of  those 
roTing  Celedtials ;  bat  at  present  it  is 
in  the  £ldorado  of  California  that  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  nnmbers 
and  to  the  best  effect  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  China  shows  that  the  fame 
of  the  American  gold-region  has  al- 
ready become  widdy  diffiued  throngh- 
ont  the  sonth- eastern  provinces  of 
China.  ^^Doring  the  past  month," 
says  a  letter  dated  from  Canton  on  the 
27th  of  March  last,  *'  there  has  been 
not  a  little  excitement  among  people 
connected  with  foreigners,  and  who 
have  means  of  learning  anything  of 
the  ^  gold  hills,*  —  more  especially 
among  those  whose  acquaintances  in 
California  have  described  the  advan- 
tages of  the  country,  or,  on  returning  to 
China,  have  spread  the  report  of  their 
good  fortune.  Letters  from  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco  and  further  in  the 
country,  have  been  circulated  through 
all  this  part  of  the  province ;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  successful  adventurers 
who  have  returned  would,  had  the 
inhabitants  possessed  the  means  of 
paying  their  way  across,  have  gone 
far  to  depopulate  considerable  towns. 
The  number  of  men  that  have  gone, 
and  that  are  now  preparing  to  embark, 
is  so  considerable,  and  the  employ- 
ment which  has  been  thus  unexpect- 
edly afforded  to  shipping,  at  a  moment 
of  great  depression  of  freights,  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
the  subject  will  excite  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  trade 
of  the  East.*'  The  writer  then  gives 
a  detailed  list  of  the  ships  dispatched 
from  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  and  Wham- 
poa,  with  Chinese  passengers,  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  27th  of 
March  this  year ;  and  another  list  of 
vessels  which  had  not  then  sailed,  but 
which  were  under  engagement  to  go, 
— with  the  number  of  men  taken  by 
each.  The  total  number  of  emigrants 
gone  and  going  amounts  to  16,807, 
which,  taking  the  average  passage- 
money  at  forty  dollars  a-head,  would 
ffive  a  passenger-freightage  of  672,280 
dollars.  The  total  number  of  ships 
gone  and  going  was  sixty,  of  which 
one-half  had  sailed  before  the  date  of 
the  letter.  The  details  which  accom- 
pany this  statement  leave  no  doubt 
^its  accuracy,  and  it  is  still  frirtber 
crated  by  the  last  letter  of  the 


Tones'  Correspondent,  dated  San 
Francisco,  May  2,  which  states  that 
immigrants  ^^  are  continually  arriving 
in  batches  of  500  to  1000  in  evoy 
vessel  from  China,  and  10,000  are 
reported  as  ready  to  oome  forward  in 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Canton 
and  other  pons.** 

One  circumstance  connected  with 
this  Chinese  emigration  to  California, 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  these  two  countries, 
— namely,  that  the  men  who  emigrate 
intend  to  return,  and  will  probably  go 
to  and  fro.  In  no  case,  as  yet,  have 
Chinese  families  removed  from  the 
country,  and  all  the  social  habits  and 
national  feelings  of  that  people  are 
opposed  to  such  a  step.  Almost 
without  exception  the  emigrants  are 
adult  males,  and  their  purpose  is 
simply  to  gain  something  by  their 
labour  in  California,  with  which  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  It  is 
thus  that  emigration  begins  in  all 
countries.  The  young  and  strong, 
the  restless  and  buoyant,  are  the  dass 
to  whom  the  aids  and  comforts  of 
home  are  least  necessary,  and  on 
whom  its  ties  bang  lightest.  It  is 
amongst  them,  accordingly,  that  the 
first  emigrants  are  found ;  but  seldom 
do  even  they,  on  embarking,  resign 
the  prospect  of  revisiting  the  land  of 
theur  birth  and  the  home  of  all  that 
the  heart  holds  dearest.  Even  when 
such  pioneers  of  civilisation  were  the 
bold  sons  of  our  own  land,  and  when 
the  region  they  steered  for  was  the 
distant  Antipodal  settlements  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  how  few  of 
them  went  out  otherwise  than  with 
the  view  of  accumulating  a  hard- won 
competency,  and  returning  with  It  to 
spend  his  after-life  amidst  the  merry 
^^  homes  of  England."  A  majority  of 
them  failed,  indeed,  and  remained  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption;  but  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  fully  corroborate  our  state- 
ment when  we  say,  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years — and,  more 
peculiarly,  since  the  monetary  and 
commercial  diflSculties  of  1847 — that 
whole  families  have  began  to  forsake 
our  shores,  or  that  the  mass  of  our 
emigrants  have  gone  forth  with  the 
resolution  of  never  again  setting  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Britain. 

As  it  has  been  with  us,  so  will  It, 
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in  good  time,  be  with  the  Chinese. 
Once  the  dde  of  emigration  has  set  in 
steadily  and  strongly,  in  any  country, 
men  tlurow  themselves  into  the  stream 
as  into  a  Lethe, — become  oblivious  of 
the  past  and  aU  its  enchaining  asso- 
ciations, and  think  only  of  the  future 
and  of  the  land  whither  they  are 
l^ing.  The  Chinaman  reverences  his 
Sycee  silver  as  heartily  as  the  Yankee 
worships  the  *^  almighty  dollar  ;'*  and 
the  inducements  for  him  to  exchange 
his  own  densely- peopled  country  for 
the  gold-producing  region  of  Califor- 
nia are  manifest  and  manifold.  If  we 
contrast  the  gains  of  labourers,  me- 
chanics, and  miners  in  California, 
with  the  wages  received  by  the  same 
classes  in  China,  the  disparity  in 
favour  of  the  former  is  prodigious. 
In  January  last,  the  wages  of  day- 
labourers  at  San  Francisco  were  at 
-^  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day,  or  one 
dollar  per  hour ; ''  whilst  on  the  Canton 
fiide  of  the  Pacific,  the  earnings  of  a 
man  belonging  to  the  class  now  emi- 
grating to  San  Francisco  would  not 
be  more  than  four  or  five  dollars  a 
month.  In  other  words,  a  day's  work 
in  California  would  earn  equal  to  a 
$nofUh's  wages  in  China!  In  such 
circumstances,  unless  some  unforeseen 
difficulty  should  arise,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  diminution  in  the 
Chinese  emigration  across  the  Pacific. 
Accustomed  to  the  simplest  mode  of 
living,  having  few  wants,  and  more- 
over actuated  by  the  strongest  passion 
for  gain,  it  is  probable  that  success 
will  continue  to  attend  them  in  the 
Western  Eldorado;  and  so  lon^  as 
the  rates  of  wages  there  contmue 
high,  and  toleration  is  extended  to 
them  by  the  jealous  and  domineering 
Americans,  we  see  nothing  to  check 
the  emigration  -  movement  in  that 
dir^ion. 

Smce  the  above  was  written,  news 
has  arrived  from  California  which, 
for  the  moment,  give  a  new  com- 
plexion to  aflfairs,  by  informing  us  that 
the  Americans  have  grown  jealous  of 
the  money-making  Chinese,  and  are 
commencing  a  species  of  proscription 
against  them.  The  Marysvilie  Herald 
-of  4th  May  states  that  a  meeting  of 
miners  had  been  held  in  that  town,  at 
which  it  was  resolved,  that* "  whereas 
ItLcgt  numbers  of  foreigners,  and 
Chinese  especially,  are  overronniog 


and  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
mining  lands  in  this  vicinity,  to  the 
injury  and  disadvantage  of  American 
citizens;  and  whereas  we  hold  that 
the  mineral  lands  of  California  by 
right  should  belong  to  and  be  held 
solely  by  American  citizens,  there- 
fore** no  Chinaman  was  to  be  thence- 
forth allowed  to  hold  any  mining 
claim  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
from  a  letter  in  the  Sacramento  Union^ 
of  date  May  2,  we  learn  that  "  the 
excitement  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
is  rapidly  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
Kiver,  and  daily  expulsions  are  taking 
place.  This  morning  some  sixty 
Americans  ranged  down  the  river 
some  four  miles,  driving  off  two  hun- 
dred—quietly removing  their  tents, 
strictly  respecting  their  persons  and 
property  —  except  in  one  instance, 
when  a  Celestial  seemed  inclined  to 
be  obstreperous,  his  *  cradle'  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  same 
company  intend  to  proceed  en  mae»e 
to  Horseshoe  Bar  this  afternoon,  to 
concert  measures  with  the  miners 
there  to  *  start*  some  four  hundred 
located  at  that  place.  A  band  of 
music  is  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition !  Neariy  all  of  the  eighty 
thousand  or  ninety  thousand  Ameri- 
can miners  are  fully  determined  to 
submit  no  longer  to  have  the  public 
lands  robbed  of  their  only  treasure.** 
The  letter  of  the  Times'  Correspon- 
dent, published  in  that  newspaper  on 
the  18th  ult.,  states  that  the  assumed 
evil  which  the  Chinese  infiict  upon 
California  is,  the  carrying  away  nearly 
all  the  gold  which  they  amass,  with- 
out any  commensurate  expenditure 
in  the  country;  and  that  the  Governor 
has  thought  fit  to  address  a  special 
message  on  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  argument  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Chinamen  is  founded  on 
the  narrowest  principles,  and  will 
soon  be  reversed ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to 
expel  them  from  the  mines,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gold,  it  is  still  more  their 
interest  to  keep  them  in  the  country, 
in  order  that,  by  cheapening  labour, 
they  may  give  to  gold  an  additional 
valne.  Moreover,  not  to  mention  the 
indirect  advantages  of  this  immigra- 
tion in  extending  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  California  with  China,  there 
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falls  to  be  considered  the  direct  bene- 
fit to  American  shipping  afforded  by 
their  passage-money;  the  money  they 
expend  in  rents,  purchase  of  land,  and 
building  of  houses ;  the  taxes  which 
they  pay,  the  large  snms  contribnted 
by  them  to  the  Castom-honse  in  duties 
npon  imported  goods;  the  cost  of 
their  outfit  for  the  campaign  In  the 
mines,  and  the  trayelling  fare  they 
pay  in  getting  transported  to  diggings. 

But  the  Chinese  know  what  they  are 
about  as  well  as  most  men,  especially 
where  money  is  in  question ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, through  some  of  their 
spokesmen,  among  whom  a  Celestial 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Hab-Wa  is 
chief,  haTc  published  a  letter  in  reply 
to  the  Governor's  message.  "  Hab- 
Wa  and  his  friends'  letter,"  says  the 
Times^  Correspondent,  "is  a  most 
excellent  production,  and  full  of  sly 
humour.  They  tell  the  Grovemor  that 
in  their  country  all  great  men  are 
learned  men^  and  that  a  man's  rank 
is  just  according  to  his  education. 
The  inference  is  obvious,  that  the 
Governor,  being  a  great  man  by  virtue 
of  his  high  office,  must  of  course  be 
also  a  ^  learned'  man.  This  is  a 
severe  hit.  There  is  another,  of  a 
more  generic  character.  *  We  do  not 
deny  that  many  Chinese  tell  lies  ;  and 
so  (lo  many  Americans,  even  in  courts 
of  Justice.^  Ilab-Wa  evidently  thinks 
the  latter  failing  something  worse 
than  a  '  white  lie.'  The  tenor  of  this 
letter  has  turned  the  tide  a  good  deal 
in  favour  of  the  Celestials,  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  prejudice 
against  them  will  soon  die  away." 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  seems  to  vary 
from  peaceful  to  turbulent  according 
to  the  rule  they  are  under ;  but  we 
believe  our  readers  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  creditable  testi- 
monial to  their  conduct,  and  highly 
nmnsing  description  of  their  habits,  in 
California : — 

"Through  their  chief  here, 
agent,  Mr  Wood  worth,"  mjB  i 
Cisco  journal,  "  they  hare 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  o] 
lumne,  which  they  have  con 
tivating,  and  are  fast^ 
are  among  the  moff  ^ 
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patient  people  among  ng.     Perhaps  the 
citizens  of  no  nation,  except  the  Germane^ 
are  more  quiet  and  valuable.     They  Mem 
to  lite  under  our  laws  as  if  bom  and  brea 
under  them,  and  already  have  commenced 
an  expression  of  their  preference  by  ap- 
plying  for  citizenehip,    by   filing    their 
intentions  in  our  courts.      What  will  oe 
the  extent  of  the  movement  now  going  on 
in  China  and  here,  is  not  easily  foreseen. 
We  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  rery  large 
addition'  to  our  population  ;  and  it  ni*y 
not  be  many  years  before   the  Halls  of 
Congress  are  graced  by  the  presence  of 
along-queued  Mandarin   sitting,  voting, 
and  speaking  beside  a  Don   from  Santa 
F^,  and  Kanaker  from  Hawaii. 

"While  writing  the   above,   a   letter 
from  a  Chmese  at  home  to  a  China  '  boy 
in  this  country  has  been  shown  us  by  Mr 
Gregory,  and  ic  will  be  forwarded  by  his 
express  to  its  destination  at  the  Indian 
Gulh,  where    its  Celestial    recipient   is 
digging  gold,  and  will  feel  himself  happy 
by  the  news  from  home.    Many  letters 
pass  to  and  fro  between  China  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  at  each  departure  of  ships  for 
the  Celestial  Empire,  its  children  here 
send  off  to  their  friends  beyond  the  Pa- 
cific, great  numbers  of  California  papers. 
It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  intercourse 
is  increasing  and  knowledge  extending. 
The  day  of  fencing  the  world  and  infor- 
mation out  of  China  has  for  ever  passed 
away.     The  glitter  of  our  gold  has  passed 
the  gates  of  the  Cousin  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
are  coming,  and  have  come,  to  qualify  his 
philosophy  with  the  wisdom  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  utility  of  Franklin. 

**  Gradually  their  wooden  shoes  give 
way  to  the  manufactures  of  Lynn,  and 
kindle  a  fire  for  barbecuing  a  rat  dinner. 
Tlie  long  queue  eventually  passes  away 
before  the  tonsorial  scissors,  and  stuffs  a 
saddle  or  is  woven  into  a  lariat.  The 
yard-wide  nankeen  unmentionables  are 
found  unsuited  to  our  windy  climate  a' 
neater  fashions,  and  are  succeed 
much 
ricao 
chief 
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birth  (22d  of  February)  is  a  great  day 
in  California,  as  it  deservedly  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  from 
a  chit-chat  letter  of  a  Philadelphian 
settled  at  San  Francisco,  we  give  an 
amusing  account  of  the  part  which 
long-tailed  Celestials  took  in  this 
year's  ceremonial,  which  seems  to 
have  been  qnite  a  World's  Fair  sort 
of  thing : — 

''All  oonntries  and  ages  were  repre- 
sented in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
Seareely  had  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Hebrew  societies  passed  from  the  Tiew, 
before  some  two  hundred  Celestials,  or, 
as  their  banner  termed  them,  '  Qiina 
Boys  of  San  Francisco,'  came  before  the 
admiring  gazer.  To  describe  their  ap- 
pearance foUj  is  oat  of  the  question. 
Preceded  by  their  mandarins  and  a  band 
of  mosie,  straggling  and  eyidently  amnsed 
with  their  position,  came  this  large  dele- 
gation of  oar  most  orderly  and  industrious 
citizens.  Long  tails  and  diort  tails, 
plaited  and  falling  down  the  back  fh)m 
beneath  the  fancy  East  Indian  felt  or 
•traw  hat — ^white,  blue,  green,  red,  yel- 
low, and  eyery  inoiaginable  colour  of  pan- 
taloons, some  loose  and  only  to  the  knees, 
the  nether  part  of  the  limb  coTored  with 
a  long  nankeen  stocking,  and  others  made 
tight  to  the  form  and  fitting  closely,  by 
the  aid  of  strings,  to  the  Chinese  shoe. 
Many  other  characteristics  might  I  men- 
tion, but  no  single  one  excited  the  risi- 
bilities of  the  concourse  of  spectators 
nore  than  the  music  Seated  in  an  ex- 
press waf^n  were  ^  mwioians,  playing 
tones  which  to  them  seemed  most  sonl- 
ttirring,  although  to  us  most  heart-rend- 
ing. i>ae  air  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  was 
martial,  and  its  efficacy  in  peace  or  war 
most  be  about  the  same  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  a  stick  with  smooth  sur- 
face rubbed  across  one  with  the  edges 
notched." 

Of  this  truly  remarkable  race,  which 
have  thns,  in  these  ^^atter  days," 
begun  to  diffase  its  myriads  over  the 
worid,  it  is  mortifyiag  to  think  how 
little  we  know  with  certainty.  It  is 
an  opinion  nnlversal  among  all  who 
hare  actually  been  in  China,  that 
**  people  at  home  know  nothing  of  it, 
except  its  tea  and  silk,  its  porcelain, 
japan,  and  ivory  wares.  Of  the 
people,  the  country,  the  *  government 
or  its  policy,  from  Parliament  and 
the  Ministry  downwards,  they  know 
less  than  the  Chinese  do  of  the  Eng- 
lish." A  sweepmg  assertion,  not 
readOy  to  be  swallowed  by  John  Bull, 


bnt  one  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  last  year  served  rather  to  corrobo- 
rate than  refute.  The  products  of 
China,  indeed,  occupied  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  place  in  that  marvellous 
collection,  bnt  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  articles  drawn  from  private  collec- 
tions, with  which  our  home  public 
was  already  pretty  familiar.  To  this, 
however,  at  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Opening,  there  was  one  illustrious 
exception, — a  living  product  of  China 
set  off  by  its  manufactures,  which, 
next  to  Royalty  herself,  proved  the 
greatest  attraction  on  that  ever-me- 
morable day.  Now,  who  was  this 
Celestial  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ?  Was 
he  a  Mandarin  of  the  red  button  or 
of  the  blue  ?  How  many  little  packets 
of  ginseng  had  he  been  complimented 
with  by  the  old  Emperor?  Or  had 
he  ever  been  permitted  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  riding  on  horseback  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  palace? 
Finally,  had  he  ever  been  presented 
with  a  three-eyed  peacock's  feather, 
that  ne  plus  ultra  of  Celestial 
celebrity,  or  with  a  pavonian  feather 
with  any  eyes  at  all?  Not  he!  — 
he  was  no  other  than  a  Coolie  or 
artisan,  who  had  been  playing  the 
part  of  a  Mandarin  on  board  the 
Chinese  junk  in  the  Thames  —  or, 
as  some  of  the  newspapers  styled  it, 
the  ^^  Imperial  junk  Keying^^  —  and 
who,  like  a  pig  in  rich  trappings,  had 
impudently  thrust  himself  upon  the 
elite  of  nations  assembled  within 
the  fairy-like  walls  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  1  The  novelty  of  the  sight, 
his  droll  deportment  and  bizarre  cos- 
tume, naturally  enough  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  of  the  general  au- 
dience ;  but  sundry  effronteries  were 
perpetrated  by  him  for  which  any  less 
celestial  visitor  would  have  been  put 
in  the  stocks,  and  an  amount  of  gul- 
libility displayed  by  the  London  jour- 
nals for  which  we  did  not  give  them 
credit.  It  was  provoking  enough  to 
see  so  venerable  and  illustrious  a 
personage  as  the  "  Great  Duke" 
duped  by  this  impudent  Chinese,  and 
that  even  around  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land there  was  no  one  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  save  her  from  being  imposed 
upon;  but  it  was  supremely  absurd 
and  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  the 
first- dass  newspapers  to  speak,  and 
that  editorially,  of  **  the  Mandarin 
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Hesbing,"  '*  the  Chinese  gentleman 
in  fall  native  costume,"  *^  his  Excel- 
lencj  the  Mandarin,"  "  the  Chinese 
Commissioner,  attended  by  his  Secre- 
tary," "  the  Illnstrions  Foreigner," 
**•  the  Representative  of  the  vast  em- 
pire of  China,"  and  suchlike  grandi- 
loquent and  hypothetical  titles.  And 
yet  we  find  one  of  these  same  leading 
morning  papers  commencing  its  notice 
of  the  Chinese  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition with  the  self-satisfied  assur- 
ance that  *^  with  no  foreign  country 
are  the  English  nwre  familiar  than  with 
Chinar  Truly,  as  saith  the  poet, 
^  Where  ignorance  is  bliBS,  ^ii  foilj  to  be 
wise." 

Without  stopping  to  depict  the  only 
other  note-worthy  specimens  of  the 
^'  Celestials  abroad,"  with  which  we 
are  acquaunted — ^namely,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Canadian  Patriot^  "  a 
Chinese  Lady,  said  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a  Canton  Mandarin  of  the  third 
class,  her  maid-servant,  her  musical 
preceptor,  and  bis  daughter  and  son," 
who  were  being  exhibited  to  large 
crowds,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  St 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Toronto  —  who 
**  sang  several  songs  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  performed  several  pieces 
of  music  on  a  variety  of  Chinese  in- 
struments"— who  had  ^*  learned  to 
speak  English  sufficiently  to  make 
themselves  understood,"  but  had  un- 
happily picked  ap  **  a  low  vulgar 
Yankee  slang,"  doubtless  from  "  the 
American  gentleman  who  accompa- 
nied and  described  them,"  but  a 
variety  of  whose  statements  were 
**  not  to  be  relied  on."  Without  stop- 
ping, we  say,  to  tell  anything  more 
aboat  this  interesting  quintet,  on  the 
strength  of  whose  appearance  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Patriot  proposed  "  to  write 
two  or  three  articles  upon  China,"  we 
think  it  time  to  conduct  our  readers 
to  the  home  of  this  interesting  people, 
and  venture  upon  a  word  or  two  about 
the  Flowery  Land  ourselves.  We 
have  seen  its  ''  bUckhaired  myriads" 
cry  eager  and  resolute  in  pushing 
their  fortunes  abroad,  and  it  Is  not 
Qu natural  that  we  should  now  desire 
to  see  something  as  to  how  matt^v 
are  going  on  amongst  them  at  home. 

As  our  remarks  in  this  article  refer 
only  to  the  present,  and  not  to  the 


philosophy  of  the  past,  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  comment  on  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  which  China  exhibits  in 
the  history  of  the  world— of  a  people 
working  out  for  themselves,  in  the 
earliest  times,  a  civilisation  indepen- 
dent of  all  foreign  aid,  and  adher- 
ing to  it  so  steadfastly  that,  com- 
paratively, at  least,  though  not 
actually,  it  has  remained  nnaltered 
until  now.  Whatever  changes  there 
have  been  in  the  political  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire,  there  has 
been  none  in  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  regards  the  sovereign  and 
people  in  the  light  of  father  and  chil- 
dren. To  do  the  Celestial  Emperors 
justice,  the  great  majority  of  them 
endeavour  to  fulfil  their  heavy  paren- 
tal duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
But  only  consider  what  it  is  to  be  the 
father  of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings !  Such  a  po- 
tentate, we  should  think,  can  scarcely 
have  a  moment  of  even  ordinaiy  satis- 
faction. A  deficiency  of  the  drcnlat- 
ing  medium,  a  bad  season,  an  inunda- 
tion, an  epidemic,  and  suchlike  mise- 
ries, are  ever  turning  up  to  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  Uterally  **  set  him 
to  his  prayers."  Old  Taou-kwang, 
the  late  Emperor,  was  quite  a  pattern 
in  this  respect.  '^  He  was  absent  on 
no  festive  occasion,"  says  Mr  Gutz- 
lafif,  *  and  in  ChiD9i festive  and  religious 
are  synonymous  adjectives ;  ^^  and  es- 
pecially when  threatened  calamities 
seemed  to  be  near  at  hand,  be  was 
very  careful  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  If  no  rain  had  fallen  for 
many  months,  he  might  be  seen  in 
sackcloth,  like  a  common  penitent, 
approaching  the  idols,  imploring  them 
to  look  down  upon  the  nation  for  whom 
be  interceded.  He  went  through  the 
regular  fastings  and  preparations ; 
and,  not  to  be  behind,  he  often  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  high-priest."  One  may 
smile  at  these  things ;  but  it  is  a  lesson 
even  for  Christians  of  all  degrees,  to 
see  a  heathen  potentate  overwhelmed 
in  cares,  and  burdened  with  the  tur- 
moil of  a  constant  and  all-impartant 
occupation,  yet  always  finding  time 
and  heart  for  those  rites  and  austeri- 
ties by  which  he  hopes  to  please  hea- 
ven and  benefit  his  people. 


Ltfc  of  TaQu4nfang.    By  the  late  Rev.  C.  Gotzlaff.    London :  1852. 
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No  one  will  wonder  at  the  emigrat- 
ing 8f>irit  now  alive  in  China,  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  most  common 
evils  to  which  the  Celestials  are  sub- 
ject is  that  crowning  miserj,  starva- 
tion. The  popnlation  is  extremely 
dense;  the  means  of  subsistence,  in 
inrdinary  times,  are  seldom  above  the 
dCTQand ;  and,  consequently,  the  least 
failure  of  the  rice-crop  produces  utter 
wretchedness  amongst  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people.  Dreadful 
disorders,  in  such  circumstances,  arise, 
which  even  the  strong^t  Government 
would  be  inadequate  to  repress.  A 
total  change  seems  to  take  place  in 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  people,  and 
many  a  patient  labourer  turns  fiercely 
apon  his  rich  neighbour,  to  plunder 
bis  substance.  ^^  No  one,"  says 
Gutzlaff,*  ^*  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
anarchy  which,  on  such  occasions,  en- 
sues, and  the  utter  demoralisation  of 
the  people.  Tet,  as  soon  as  relief  is 
aflbrded,  and  a  rich  harvest  promises 
fiur»  the  spirit  of  order  again  prevails, 
«nd  outrages  are  put  a  stop  to.  The 
people  then  comMne,  arm  themselves, 
and  proceed  in  thousands  to  catch 
marauders  like  wild  beasts.  No  mercy 
is  shown  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
Mandarins,  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness, cannot  interfere.''  This  is  just 
a  very  effective  species  of  Lynch  law ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  instructive  to 
remark  how  this  system  has  arisen 
alike  in  the  United  States  and  in 
China — amidst  the  youngest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Mongolian  branches — ^from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  government 

Owing  to  the  geographical  pecu- 
liarities of  China,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
ouent  causes  of  famine  is  the  over- 
flowings of  its  great  rivers.  Three 
years  ago,  Mr  Wade  informs  us,t  the 
Ydlow  Biver  and  the  Yangtse-keang 
burst  their  embankments,  and  inun- 
dated to  a  firightfnl  extent  the  level 
country  through  which  they  flow, 
and  which  is  the  very  garden  of 
China.  ^  The  rains  have  been  falling 
for  forty  days,"  says  a  memorial  to 
the  Emperor,  *^  until  the  rivers,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  lakes,  and  the  streams. 
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have  joined  in  one  sheet  over  the 
land  for  several  hundred  2t,  [three  lis 
are  equal  to  one  English  mile,]  and 
there  is  no  outlet  by  which  the  waters 
may  retire."  In  the  province  of 
Hupih  alone,  says  the  Padre  Mar- 
zetti,  a  district  230  miles  long  by  80 
broad  was  under  water,  and  in  two 
of  its  larger  cities  the  damage  done 
amounted  to  between  three  and  foar 
millions  sterling.  Woo-chang-foo, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  ^^  fared 
no  better ;"  while  the  smaller  towns 
fared  infinitely  worse ;  ten  thousand 
people  were  destroyed,  and  domestic 
animab  drowned  in  untold  numbers ; 
crowds  even  of  the  first  families  were 
begging  bread,  and  (horror  of  horrors 
to  the  pious  Celestials  I)  coffins  were 
floating  about  everywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  Thus  the  loss  of  lives 
in  this  single  province  was  equal  to 
that  by  which  we  purchased  the  im- 
mortal victory  of  Waterloo.  Such  an 
inundation  is  too  stupendous  for  the 
European  mind  adequately  to  compre- 
hend its  extent,  and  is  said  to  have 
exceed^  any  similar  disaster  in  China 
withhi  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  Emperor  and  his  court  did  their 
utmost  to  alleviate  the  wide- spread 
distress.  Taxes  were  remitted,  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  grain  made 
from  the  public  stores,  and  snbscrip- 
tionsfor  the  sufferers  opened  through- 
out the  empire.  Nevertheless  these 
appliances  fell  far  short  of  remedying 
the  evils,  and  many  governors  of  pro- 
vinces sought  to  conceal  their  incapa- 
city by  a  timely  resignation.  "  Your 
stfvaot,"  says  one  styled  Woo-wan- 
3rung,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Em- 
peror, *^  has  set  up  altars  in  all 
places ;  and,  followed  by  his  subordi- 
nates, has  gone  hither  and  thither, 
sacrificing  euiy  and  late,  shedding 
bitter  tears,  and  crying  aloud  for 
grief;  but  he  has  been  unable  to  suc- 
cour the  afflicted."  If  he  had  been 
cutting  drains  and  building  dikes,  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 
"Shuddering  «id  bewildered,"  pro- 
ceeds the  luckless  Governor,  humbly 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
"  at  his  meals,  he  cannot  swallow  his 


*  Life  of  TaoTk-hwang,  118. 

t  Notes  tm  the  dmditim  and  Oovemment  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  1849.    (Chiefly 
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food ;  daring  the  nighty  as  he  hears  the 
rain  falling,  lie  wautlers  about  hia 
dwelling.  He  knows  not  what  mea- 
sures to  adopt,  and  beats  his  breast  at 
hisowuiucompetency."  This  is  all  very 
fine ;  but  we  think  the  rescript  of  the 
Vermilion  Pencil  must  have  astonished 
hira.  The  Emperor  very  coolly  writes 
back  that  *'  Woo-w\^n-ynng's  despatch 
is  the  extreme  of  stupidity,  absurdity, 
and  andacity !  He  has  had  the  sense 
only  to  accuse  himself  of  a  fault,  but 
has  not  thought  of  discharging  his 
duty  to  the  utmost.  If,  whenever 
there  were  a  season  of  difficulty,  all 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  our  dominions  were  to 
act  like  Woo-wan-yung,  w^hat  would 
become  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  of  the 
black- haired  race  are  exposed  ?  "  The 
luckless  Governor  is  then  deprived  of 
his  button,  but  ordered  to  remain  at 
his  post — with  the  assurance,  that  if 
he  is  successful,  he  may  yet  in  some 
measure  atone  for  his  transgression. 
*^But  if  it  again  appears,"  says  the 
Emperor,  ''  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  exert  himself,  and  that  his 
administration  is,  after  all,  so  unsuc- 
cessful as  to  send  the  people  wander- 
ing to  the  streams  and  ditches,  [to 
drown  themselves  ?]  his  crimes  will  of 
course  be  severely  dealt  with.  When 
Our  word  has  once  gone  forth,  the  law 
follows  it;  and  We  shall  assuredly 
not  allow  the  least  mercy  to  be  shown 
hira.  Tremble  and  attend  !  Respect 
this  I" 

Old  Taou-kwang  was  a  sad  miser. 
He  could  never  be  got  to  put  his 
^"uds  in  his  own  pocket  to  pay  his 
uses  ;  and,  among  other  similar 
|tricities,  he  used  to  confer  the 
ring  of  his  palaces,  as  a  special 
j  of  his  regard,  on  some  favoured 
Icr!  Inuudations,  accordingly, 
inch- like  costly  disasters,  giieved 
ixceedingly ;  so  that  he  adopted 
lotable  plan  (but  not  very  origi- 
By  either  in  China  or  in  Europe) 
Ising  money  by  sales  of  rank, 
e  result  of  the  measure  has  natn- 
tlly  been,  to  increase  the  evil  it  was 
^ant  to  cure.  Mercenary  or  incom- 
tcnt  men  got  into  the  Government 
ico>,  whose  embezzlements  ren- 
vedlVesh  sales  of  rank  nccesaary; 
'^^^fce  embezzlements ;  and  so 
Tjyoas  system  goes  on.    To 


such  an  extent  is  this  selling  of  rank 
carried,  that,  on  an  average  of  the 
seven  years  preceding  1850,  the  money 
thus  raised  in  Cheh-keang  has  an- 
nually amounted  to  upwards  of 
£93,000 ;  while  the  whole  pay  of  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  that  pro- 
vince only  amounts  to  £100,000 ;  so 
that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  ex- 
penditure fexclusive,  however,  of  the 
sums  for  public  works)  has  been  made 
up  by  riches  unfairly  reaping  the  re- 
wards of  merit. 

Incapacity  is  thus  very  prevalent 
among  the  Chinese  officials ;  but,  bad 
as  this  is,  theur  corruption  and  corrup- 
tibility is  a  still  more  formidable  eviL 
Their  main  science  of  government 
seems  to  be, — to  give  bribes  to  all 
above  them,  and  to  receive  bribes 
from  all  below  them.  In  truth,  the 
Government  offices,  from  Peking  to 
Thibet,  are  one  vast  hive  of  peculators. 
Take  one  province  and  one  excise  de- 
partment as  a  sample.  In  Shan- 
tung the  salt-tax  should  yield  a  fixed 
revenue  of  £40,000 ;  but  the  arrears 
in  1849  amounted  to  nearly  £30,000, 
of  which  £22,000  was  interest  due  on 
collections  from  1844  to  1848.  ''  An 
inquiry,  under  the  auspices  of  a  High 
Commissioner,  resulted,''  says  Mr 
Wade,  "  in  the  arrest  of  the  present 
governor  of  the  provhace,  four  ex- 
governors,  his  predecessors,  and  eight 
ex-directors  of  the  Gabelle,  accused 
of  collnsion  with  the  salt  monopolists^ 
and  general  abuse  of  their  trust.  .  . 
The  Minister  of  Finance  was  also  im- 
plicated." The  governor  of  Shan-si 
was  exiled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  year,  on  account  of  the  extortion 
of  a  relative  of  his,  and  others  in  the 
province ;  but  his  misdeeds  were  so 
eclipsed  by  the  rapacity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  he  was  recalled  and  pro- 
moted. Similar  instances  of  pecula- 
tion might  be  endlessly  multiplied; 
and  in  a  recent  decree  the  Emperor 
even  threatened  to  send  his  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  ^^  to  the  Board  of 
Punishments,  who  will  make  strict 
inquiry,  and,  npon  proof  of  the  facts, 
award  the  proper  penalties.  .  .  . 
Governors  -  general  and  governors 
guilty  of  previous  connivance  at,  or 
subsequent  suppression  of,  such  acts, 
shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour."  In  Chma,  not  even  a  transit 
of  Government  goods  from  one  place 
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to  another  can  take  place,  withont 
those  in  charge  making  the  most  of 
their  opportunity.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  supply  of  copper  for  the 
Imperial  mint,  despatched  in  the 
beginning  of  1848  from  Yun-nan  in 
the  south-west,  had  not  reached 
Peking  by  the  end  of  1849  !— the  real 
cause  of  the  delay  being  the  avarice  of 
the  officials  in  charge,  who  profitably 
employed  then:  leisure  in  laying  fees 
upon  such  boats  as  they  met  or  over- 
took, upon  the  pretext  that  they  were 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Govern- 
ment vessels.  Indeed,  so  thoronghly 
national  is  this  predilection  for  fraud 
and  dishonesty,  that  an  Imperial  pro- 
clamation offering  a  rewiu*d  almost 
always  closes  with  the  assurance  that 
Government  will  keep  faith— that  it 
will  not  ^^  eat  its  words;*'  and  the 
issue  of  licenses,  or  the  payment  of  a 
sum,  is  usually  guaranteed  to  take 
place  in  open  court,  ^^  to  prevent  any 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  and 
runners.*' 

Although  the  whole  of  this  vast 
Empire  uses  the  same  character  to 
express  its  ideas,  and  obeys  the 
same  Sage  in  its  institutions,  still 
there  is  frequent  collision  and  re- 
bellion. Foreigners,  who  know  no- 
thing about  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
there  reigns  lasting  peace;  but  no- 
thing is  more  erroneous.  Under  the 
oppression  of  the  greedy  Mandarins, 
and  other  causes — such  as  dearth  and 
demagogues — insurrections  of  villages, 
cities,  and  districts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  without  in  any  great 
degree  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  In  these  cases,  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people  to  their  rulers 
(especially  if  these  have  been  tyrants) 
is  often  carried  to  great  excess,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  infuri- 
ated mob  broiling  their  magistrates 
over  a  slow  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Grovemment,  when  victorious, 
knows  no  bounds  to  its  cruelty,  and 
the  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
is  of  the  most  shocking  description. 
Fear  is  the  great  parent  of  cruelty  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  ought  to 
be  confessed  that  the  Mandarins  have 
good    grounds    for    apprehensions. 


There  is  an  immense  Chinese  rabble 
ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
commit  ravages  upon  industrious 
citizens,  and  to  plunder  the  Govern- 
mental stores ;  and  they  never  fail 
to  do  so  whenever  the  attention  of 
the  Mandarins  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  or  when  they 
are  beaten  in  the  field.  This  was 
frequently  exemplified  during  the 
war  with  this  country ;  for  whenever 
our  troops  took  a  city,  the  mob  com- 
pletely plundered  the  houses,  taking 
away  even  doors  and  window-frames. 
In  the  capital,  especially,  there  is  an 
immense  floating  population  of  this 
abandoned  character,  which,  like  the 
classes  dangereuses  of  Paris,  require 
quite  an  army  for  their  repression; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  apprehensions 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
the  British  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the 
Peiho  river,  on  whose  banks  Peking 
is  situated,  was,  that  the  mob  of  the 
city  would  profit  by  the  confusion, 
and  would  rise  en  masse  the  moment 
our  forces  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Another  cause  of  alarm, 
doubtless,  was,  that  the  capture  of 
the  metropolis  would  have  paralysed 
the  whole  machinery  of  Government 
throughout  the  empire.  The  political 
administration  of  China,  like  that  of 
France,  is  a  centralised  bureaucracy ; 
and  the  consequence  in  both  countries 
is  the  same — the  party  in  possession 
of  Paris  and  Peking  being  the  virtual 
rulers  of  the  empires  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying  in  theu* 
language,  that  *'  a  mob  of  people  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  troop  of  wild 
beasts ; "  and  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  these  popular  demonstrations 
is  very  curious:  the  police  have 
strict  orders  never  to  interfere,  as 
they  conceive  that  difficulties  are 
more  likely  to  arise  from  meddling, 
than  benefits  to  accrue  from  sup- 
pressing them  by  force.  "  There  was 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  at 
Canton,  only  a  few  years  ago,"  says 
Lord  Jocelyn,*  "  when  the  opposition 
to  the  opium-trade  first  broke  out. 
The  people  refused  to  admit  the 
soldiers  to  search  their  houses,  and, 
forming  themselves  into  parties  or 
trades,  barricaded  the  streets.    The 
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Crovernment  immediately  gave  in^ 
and  the  military  made  no  farther 
attempts  at  the  time."  ^*  Everybody 
who  has  travelled  in  China,"  says 
Mr  Fortune,*  "knows  that,  where- 
ever  the  natives  are  enterprising  and 
bold,  they  set  the  Grovemment  at 
defiance,  whenever  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  For  example,  what 
can  the  Government  do,  if  the  natives 
on  the  coast  of  Fokien — a  bold  and 
lawless  race — choose  to  disobey  its 
orders?  Positively  nothing.  Even 
farther  north,  where  the  Mandarins 
are  more  powerful — in  Shanghae,  for 
example — ^the  Chinchew  men,  as  they 
are  cfdled,  often  fight  pitched  battles, 
with  firearms,  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  open  day;  and  the  Mandarins, 
with  all  their  soldiers  at  their  backs, 
dare  not  interfere.  The  system  of 
apprehension  and  punishment  in  such 
cases  is  so  curious,  that  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  it.  The  belligerents 
are  allowed  to  fight  as  long  and  as 
fiercely  as  they  choose,  and  the 
soldiers  never  interfere;  but  when 
the  weakest  side  is  overpowered,  and 
probably  a  number  of  lives  lost  in 
the  afiray,  they  come  down  in  great 
force,  and  seize  and  carry  off  to 
punishment  the  most  defenceless; 
and,  in  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
they  are  not  over  particular  about 
seizing  the  most  riotous,  or  those 
most  implicated  in  the  disturbances, 
provided  those  they  seize  are  the 
weakest  and  least  able  to  resist." 

We  learn  from  the  posthumons 
work  of  Gntzlaff,  already  quoted, 
that  the  danger  from  these  popular 
imeutes  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  War.  The  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  replenish  the  ex- 
hausted exchequer,  by  imposing 
heavier  taxes,  encountered  a  most 
determined  resistance  from  the  people. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to 
enforce  payment,  were  in  most  cases 
driven  back,  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  at  last  to  hush  np  the 
matter  by  effecting  a  compromise. 
This  disastrous  attempt  begat  similar 
resistance  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  comparative' dis- 
respect into  which  the  Emperor  and 
his  Mandarins  had  fallen,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat  by  the  "  bar- 


barians," greatly  augmented  the 
boldness  of  the  malcontents.  "  De- 
mocratic assemblies,  in  which  the 
rights  of  man  were  declared,"  rose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  "The 
elders  and  gentry  took  the  lead  Iq 
this  matter,  and  demanded  that,  in 
all  measures  in  which  the  happiness 
of  the  people  were  concerned,  they 
should  be  first  consulted.  If  there 
was  anything  that  did  not  salt  their 
wishes,  they  instantly  remonstrated ; 
and,  if  this  proved  ineffectual,  they 
proceeded  with  an  immense  crowd  to> 
the  Grovemroent  ofilces,  and  carried 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  courtesy." 
In  Canton  and  its  environs,  a  be- 
lief had  prevailed  that  the  populace 
could  beat  the  Barbarians,  and  per- 
mission was  accordingly  given  to 
wear  arms  and  organise  a  numerous 
militia.  The  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, however,  either  were,  or  soon 
became,  demagogues,  and  began  to^ 
hold  monster  meetings  for  political 
ends.  In  this  emergency  the  charac- 
teristic policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment was  manifested — which  is,  to 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances,  and  to 
yield,  rather  than  put  the  supreme 
authority  in  jeopardy  by  firm  resis- 
tance. Seeing  the  impossibility  of 
stemming  the  popular  current,  many 
Mandarins  sided  with  the  people, 
doubtless  with  the  wise  object  of  en- 
deavouring to  gain  the  direction  of  these 
dangerous  movements.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  rule  by  the  masses,  and 
to  establish  practically  the  truism, 
that  the  Government  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 
This  warded  off  any  direct  collision 
between  the  State  and  its  subjects, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  much 
anarchy  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  Executive.  In  one 
case  "  a  prefect,"  says  Gntzlaff, 
"  having  beaten  an  innocent  man  in 
the  streets,  the  sufferer  appealed  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  collected  a  crowd 
of  more  than  ten  thousand,  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  establishment 
of  the  obnoxious  Mandarin,  which 
was  burnt  down,  and  razed  to  the 
ground;  a  declaration  being  made, 
that  in  such  a  manner  would  the 
sovereign  people  avenge  themselves. 


♦  Three  Yean*  Wanderin^t  in  China. 
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The  military  were  called  out,  but 
would  not  attack  the  people ;  and  the 
Government,  utterly  powerless,  had 
to  overlook  the  insult.  .  .  .  Similar 
scenes  of  outrage  and  popular  revenge 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  China,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  populace  daily 
increased.  Men  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, gifted  with  a  glib  tongue,  put 
themselves  at  the  hc^  of  the  move- 
ment, and  did  incalculable  mischief. 
The  Mandarins  were  often  obliged  to 
buy  off  these  demagogues,  and  to 
make  their  peace  by  very  large  and 
important  concessions.  Thus  the 
whole  state  of  society  underwent  a 
change,  such  as  had  never  been  anti- 
dpatid.  The  people  armed  them- 
selves, and  paraded  in  large  masses, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 
minating the  robbers,  but  m  reality 
to  terrify  the  Mandarins.'' 

Is  this  ^^  somnolent  **  China  we  are 
reading  of,  or  is  it  a  leaf  from  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ?  The  events  are  strangely  alike 
in  both  cases,  but  the  career  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  two  countries  can  never 
be  alike.  The  French  rose  against  a 
^8tem  and  a  class— the  Chinese  do 
neither.  There  are  no  castes,  no 
privileged  classes  with  them,  and  the 
Mandarins  and  officials  have  risen 
tom  the  common  mass.  It  is  the 
abuses  of  power  only  against  which 
the  Chinese  protest,  not  against  its 
form.  They  admire  and  venerate 
with  th®r  whole  heart  the  Govern- 
mental system  of  their  country,  which 
is  not  only  associated  with  their  whole 
past  history,  but  which  adapts  itself 
admirably  to  the  national  spirit.  It 
is  no  mere  theoretical  constitution, 
such  as  have  lately  been  so  much  in 
vogue  hi  Europe,— it  is  a  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  the  Chinese  predilections 
in  government,  and  has  grown  with 
the  growth  and  strengthened  with 
the  strength  of  the  people.  Dynasties 
fall,  but  the  constitution  remains, 
and  probably  will  remain  as  long  as 
China  is  a  united  Empire.  The  pre- 
sent Executive,  however,  has  been 
undergoing  sundry  rude  shocks. 
''Amidst  all  this  turmoil,"  says 
Gntzlaff,  *'  citizens  and  peasants 
turned  politicians,  and  neglected  their 
work ;  great  poverty  and  misery  were 
the  consequences,  tmd  only  a  few^ 
urged  by  sore  experience,  returned 


to  their  useful  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion. Favoured  by  such  circumstan- 
ces, large  bands  of  robbers  assembled, 
and  committed  terrible  ravages  upon 
the  country ;  indeed,  they  l^came  at 
length  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
to  set  the  Government  at  defiance, 
and  to  make  the  forces  brought 
against  them  contemptible." 

Such  calamities  befalling  the  Em- 
pire have  induced  many  writers  to 
speculate  on  its  speedy  disruption 
and  downfall.  In  these  anticipations 
we  cannot  concur,  and  incline  much 
rather  to  the  opinion  more  maturely 
formed,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  by 
Mr  Wade,  our  Assistant  Chinese 
Secretary  at  Hong-Kong.  Justly 
attaching  much  importance  to  the 
pernicious  infiuence  of  the  sales  of 
rank  in  undermining  the  strength  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  he  says : — 

''This  error  is  always  quoted  as  & 
chief  one  amongst  those  that  hare  led  to 
the  downfall  of  previoas  dynasties  ;  and 
its  manifest  ii^'ustice,  and  necessarily  in- 
creasing mischief,  joined  with  the  poverty 
of  the  ezcheqaer,  and  consequent  recur- 
rence to  so  disastrous  a  remedy,  apparently 
more  often  than  of  old,  incline  us  to  apply 
to  the  State  the  words  of  its  great  philo- 
sopher, spoken  of  himself  a  fbw  days 
before  his  death  : — 

*  The  mountain  is  crumhiing, 
The  strong  beam  is  pelding.* 

"  Still,  widely  as  the  grievanoe  must 
be  felt,  it  may  be  long  ere  the  outcry 
against  it  be  sufficiently  general  to  menace 
the  security  of  the  present  line  ;  the  dif- 
ficulties of  intercommunication  are  great^ 
news  of  all  kinds  travel  slowly,  and  the 
propagation  of  written  opinions,  save  in 
placards,  which  only  affect  an  immediate 
neighbourhood,  seems  less  a  habit  with 
this  people  than  with  any  who  hare  the 
command  of  a  press.  The  selfishness  of 
clanship  is  also  opposed  to  a  community 
of  feeling ;  a  district  or  province  is  not 
supposed  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
oppression  or  affliction  of  the  one  a4join- 
ing  it,  as  was  shown  in  our  invasion  in 
1642  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  a 
country-side  wage  real  and  endless  war 
with  their  nearest  neighbours.  A  revo- 
lution would  but  transfer  the  present 
form  of  government  to  other  hands,  as  the 
Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
or  merits  of  any  other,  and  complain 
neither  of  the  present  mode  of  govern- 
ment, nor  of  the  laws,  in  which  they  are 
not  stated   to  discern  any  defect,  but 
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simply  of  the  abuse  of  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  all  eyents,  uo  general  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  at  this,  or  any  other  mea- 
sure now  in  force  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  here  assumed  to  be  evidence  of 
the  Empire's  decay,  there  is  not,  as  yet, 
to  be  detected  any  prognostic  of  its  im- 
mediate dissolution.  I  tsSoyereign  neither 
contemplates  nor  attempts  any  act  of 
aggression,  sach  as  that  of  the  latter 
monarchs  of  the  Ming,  the  strife  ensuing 
upon  which,  after  the  struggle  of  half  a 
century,  seated  his  ancestor  upon  their 
throne.  In  Peking,  the  Paris  of  his  do- 
minions, he  maintains  a  large  army,  by 
various  ties  affected  towards  him  rather 
than  to  any  Chinese  aspirant  to  the 
orown.  He  has  been  at  pains  to  conci- 
liate his  Mahommedan  colonies  [in  the 
west]  two  years  since  again  in  rebellion, 
but  now  on  better  terms  with  his  border 
subjects,  and  returning  to  their  allegiance. 
The  pirates,  whose  presence  in  the  south 
has  moved  some  at  home  and  abroad  to 
prophesy  the  speedy  downfall  of  his 
dynasty,  have  risen,  it  is  true,  fh>m  the 
command  of  a  few  vessels  to  that  of  a 
formidable  fleet  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ;  but  they  have  never  taken  a  place 
of  political  importance,  and  the  remnant 
that  escaped  our  men-of-war  last  autumn 
have  tendered  their  submission,  and  are 
dismissed  to  their  homes."— (P.  90-92.) 

On  the  25th  of  February  1860,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  above  opinion  was 
expressed,  the  Emperor  Taou-kwang 
died,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
not  quite  twenty  years  old.  The  im- 
mature age  of  tbe  new  Emperor  was 
not  a  favourable  circumstance  at  a 
period  so  critical ;  and  be  has  not  since 
shown  much  wisdom  in  dismissing 
from  his  counsels  such  men  as  Keying 
and  Muchangah,  who  were  the  long- 
chosen  ministers  and  friends  of  bis 
father.  His  reign  has  hitherto  been 
a  troubled  one.  In  a  month  or  two 
after  his  accession,  tbe  province  of 
Kwangse,  west  of  Canton,  became 
the  theatre  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
Imperial  authorities;  and  the  leader 
was  said  to  have  the  disposal  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  to  display  banners 
inscribed  with  "  Extermination  to  the 
Ta«*tar,  and  restoration  of  the  Ming 
for  native)  Dynasty."  The  moun- 
tainous country  occupied  by  the 
rebels  is  naturally  so  strong,  that 
they  seem  able  to  retire  at  will  into 
positions  where  they  can  set  the 
Government  forces  at  defiance;  and 


as  the  copper- mines  which  supply 
the  Imperial  mint  lie  in  that  quarter, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  no  small  pro- 
portion of  it  now  falls  Into  the  hands 
of  the  insurffento.  Last  autumn,  the 
aspect  of  afuurs  bad  grown  so  serious, 
that  the  Grovemor- general  of  the  two 
provinces  (Sen)  bad  to  quit  Canton 
in  person  with  a  large  force ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  Emperor's  troops  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  a  contest  with  the 
rebels ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
were  becomiog  apprehensive  that  a 
continuation  of  such  warfare  would 
place  their  tempting  city  in  some 
jeopardy.  When  we  consider  the 
enormous  extent  of  China,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  what  would  constitute 
a  fatal  rebellion  in  most  countries,  is 
but  a  small  matter  in  the  Celestial 
Empire ;  and  even  shoidd  this  revolt 
prove  ultimately  successful,  (which  is 
probable  enough,)  no  decisive  results 
are  soon  to  be  looked  for. 

Providence  ordained  tbe  original 
dispersion  and  seclusion  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mankind,  in  order 
that  each  nation  might  work  out  for 
itself  social,  religious,  and  political 
institutions  of  its  own ;  so  that  in  the 
latter  days,  when  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  agencies 
once  more  reunited  the  race,  nations 
might  profit  by  the  experience  of  their 
neighbours  as  well  as  by  their  own,— 
that  the  various  failures  and  successes 
of  humanity  throughout  four  thousand 
years  might  all  be  turned  to  account, 
and  that  Truth  might  at  last  emerge 
from  amidst  the  thousand  shades  of 
error.  The  fulfilment  of  that  bene- 
ficent design  seems  now  drawing  near 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  present 
aspect  of  the  world  bespeaks  the  gra- 
dual demolition  of  the  barriers  which 
nations  have  so  long  reared  against 
their  fellows,  and  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence points  to  a  consummation  more 
glorious  still.  The  Temple  of  Huma- 
nity is  enlarging, — the  walls  of  parti- 
tion are  being  broken  down, — and  the 
nations  are  gathering  together  into 
the  same  courts,  preparatory  to  the  still 
distant  worship  of  tbe  same  God. 

The  three  great  empires  of  the 
world,  the  British,  tbe  Russian,  and 
the  Chinese, — the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Slavonian,  and  the  Mongolian — within 
the  last  few  years  have  been  i^pidly 
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approaching  each  other,— the  two  lat- 
ter by  land,  the  former  by  both  land 
and  sea.  China  has  spread  through 
Mongolia  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  population  of  Western  Asia 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  Russian 
prefects.  Russia,  the  great  nascent 
power  of  the  Old  World,  has  rolled 
ner  armies  across  Siberia  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  now  casU 
a  coyetous  eye  upon  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  mouths  of 
the  great  river  Amour,  which  forma 
the  only  nayigable  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts  of  her  Siberian  dominions. 
Britain,  firmly  seated  on  her  Indian 
throne,  has  reached  with  her  fleets 
every  harbour  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
has  menaced  its  capital  with  her 
broadsides,  and  dotted  its  shores  with 
her  settlements.  Five  of  its  maritime 
ports  we  hold  in  common  with  the 
natives,  and  on  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong  a  British  dependencv  has  arisen 
almost  within  gunshot  of  its  southern 
capital  But  it  is  by  another  branch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  the 
greatest  impression  upon  China  is 
destined  to  be  made ;  and  the  same  era 
which  has  brought  the  British  army 
to  the  gates .  of  Nanking  has  esta- 
blished the  Americans  in  force  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  har- 
bours of  California,  that  restless  and 
enterprising  people  are  besetting  with 
their  merchantmen  the  Chinese  waters, 
and  ahready  a  naval  armament  has 
passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  on 
its  way  to  the  adjoining  territories  of 
Japan.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtse-lLcang,  the  artery  of  Central 
China,  and  the  fair  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, linking  the  Old  Worid  to  the 
Kew,  are  convenient  stepping-stones 
between.  Another  year  may  not 
elapse  before  the  Sandwich  group  is 
annexed  to  the  Union ;  and,  strong 
with  the  strength  of  all  the  hardy 
desperadoes  whom  the  rudest  and 
roughest  races  of  the  West  have 
poiured  into  California,  how  long  will 
It  be  before  some  more  fortunate 
Aaron  Burr,  some  wiser  and  braver 
Lopez,  plants  the  banner  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia? 
"Vol.  lxxu.— ho.  cccoxu. 


From  these  events,  as  well  as  ftom 
the  rapid  rise  of  our  Australian  Empire, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
about  to  become  the  arena  of  the  latest 
and  possibly  crowning  achievements 
of  our  race  on  earth  ;  aad  the  name 
given  to  it  three  centuries  ago  may 
prove  to  have  been  unwitting^  pro- 
phetic of  its  future  history— of  the 
comparative  millennium  which  ita 
peaceful  waters  are  yet  destined  to- 
witness.  The  numerous  isles  of  that 
vastest  of  oceans  will  cease  to  be  the 
Ultima  ThuUs  of  navigation,  and 
themselves  give  birth  to  kingdoms. 
Already  the  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons, 
after  compassing  the  earth  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting,  and  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  sun,  are  meetingr 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that  virgin^ 
ocean ;  but  new  combinations  of  man- 
kind are  there  preparing,  to  play  the 
leading  parts  in  the  last  act  of  the 
long  drama  of  human  life.  The  New 
World  commenced  the  fusion  of  the 
varied  nations  of  the  Old,  but  it  is  oa 
the  shores,  or  in  the  bosom,  of  the 
Pacific  that  that  fusion  is  to  be  con- 
summated. There,  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  Eastern 
America  are  gathered  to  a  focus,  and,, 
blending  with  those  of  China  and  the 
intervening  isles,  will  b^  and  by 
settle  in  peace  in  California.  Auri- 
ferous Australia  will  ere  long  be  the 
scene  of  an  analogous  combination ;. 
and  at  this  moment,^in  New  Zealand^ 
a  fusion  is  in  progress  between  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  races 
and  the  most  elevated  of  the  Austra- 
lasian. Gold  is  now  the  great  lode- 
star of  the  nations,  and  is  yet  destined 
to  break  up  the  seclusion  of  the  hermit 
races  of  India  and  China.  It  was 
gold  abroad  and  distress  at  home  that 
first  covered  the  Atlantic  with  ships 
and  its  western  shores  with  a  new 
population, — and  the  same  ageoicies  of 
Providence  are  now  doing  a  like  ser* 
vice  for  the  Pacific.  But  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  though  slow  and- 
liable  to  many  fluctuations,  is,  on  the 
whole»  ever  onwards ;  and  instead  of 
the  labour-market  of  the  new  empires 
of  Oceanica  being  supplied,  like  that  of 
Eastern  America,  by  means  of  vio- 
lence, and  with  the  captive  savages 
of  Negroland,  it  will  be  voluntarily 
occupied  by  the  free  and  industrious 
outpourings  of  China. 
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The  fiineral  bell  has  tolled,  and 
the  hybrid  Pariiament  is  nambered 
with  the  things  that  were.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  yet  too  earty  to  commence  an 
elaborate  biography,  or  to  weigh  ac- 
curately against  each  other  the  merits 
and  the  demerits  of  the  departed 
body.  A  decent  interval  mnst  be 
allowed,  not  for  grief— for  there  are 
few,  if  any  monmers — bnt  for  reflec- 
tion, ere  we  essay  so  formidable  a 
task;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  more 
pressing  dnties  force  themselves  npon 
ns.  The  character  of  the  last  Par- 
liament is  of  less  importance  to  the 
nation  than  the  composition  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  In  1847,  we  oonld 
tolerate  a  make-shift  House  of  Com- 
mons—in 1852,  the  issne  has  become 
more  awfully  important. 

There  is  yet  a  breathing  time— a 
very  short  one  —  before  the  action 
actually  commences;  and  we  shall 
attempt  to  nse  it  proOtably :  for  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every 
elector  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
coming  struggle,  which  is  not  one  of 
parties,  but  emphatically  one  of 
principles.  It  is  now  plain  beyond 
contradiction  —  indeed  it  is  hardly 
denied — that  an  intimate  league  has 
been  formed  between  Popery  and 
Democracy— that  the  champions  of 
the  intolerant  faith  have  united  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  party, 
to  make  a  combined  and  general 
assault  upon  our  institutions,  civil 
and  religions — and  that  all  minor 
differences  of  opinion  have  been  ami- 
cably adjusted.  The  Radicals  are 
willing  to  aid  the  Papists  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  established  churches 
— the  Papists  are  ready  to  second 
the  Radicals  in  their  schemes  of 
organic  change.  It  is  long  since  we 
foresaw  that  such  an  alliance  must 
necessarily  be  formed — indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  every  one  who  has  watched 
the  course  of  public  events  with  an 
observant  and  unprejudiced  eye, 
must  have  noted  various  symptoms 
which  were  significant  of ihat  danger- 
ous coalition.  It  was  not  before  the 
power  of  the  Conservative  party,  as 
arrayed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Whig  Ministry  fell.    They 


were  the  victims  of  their  own  expe* 
diency— they  pandered  to  th^  own 
ruin.  They  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  resist  innovation  of  any  kind  by  i^ 
manly  declaration  of  principle,  and 
an   appeal  to  the   support   of  the 
people.    Lord  John   Russell   never 
seemed  to  know  when  he  had  firm 
ground  beneath  his  feet.     He  gave 
way  at  every  assault,  and  was  ulti- 
mately driven  into  a  morass.    At  the 
close  of  1850,  much  of  the  Protestant 
sympathy  of  the  country  was  with 
him,  and  he  might  have  retained  it 
had  he  chosen  to  act  boldly  or  wisely. 
He  did  neither ;  for  he  was  afraid  to 
forfeit  the  support  of  the  Papists  in 
Parliament,   and   believed   that*  he 
might  conciliate  them  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a   measure  which  was 
simply  a  miserable  sham.     In  this 
attempt  he  totally  failed.     He  dis- 
gusted the  nation  at  large,  and  the 
Papists  were  clamorous  against  him. 
In  like  manner,  while  pretending  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Radicals, 
he  intimated  that  he  was  himself  pre- 
pared to  lay  a  sdieme  before  the 
country  which  wonld  certainly  secure 
the  acquiescence  of  all  who  wished 
for  a  reasonable  reform.    He  brought 
in  his  bill,  which  alienated  from  him 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  electors,  whilst  it  did  not  by  any 
means  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Radicals.    The  fact  is, 
that,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  Whig- 
gery  has  changed  its  character.    The 
old  Whig,  in  times  when  men  were 
not  ashamed  of  bearing  that  party 
denomination,  now  so  greatly  and  so 
justly  degraded,  differed  not  much, 
in  many  important  points,  from  the 
modem     Conservative.       He     was 
strictly  constitutional  in  his  notions ; 
and  professed  himself  always  ready 
to  maintain  the  equable  balance  of 
power.    But  the  Russellite  Whig  is 
entirely  a  different  being.   He  piques, 
or  professes  to  pique  himself,  on  the 
fact  that   he  is  a  member  of  the 
^*  great  Liberal  body ;  *'  and,  accord- 
ingly, whenever  he  can  do  so  con- 
veniently,   and   especially  when  in 
opposition,   he  fraternises  with  the 
Radicals.    To  secnre.Radical  support, 
and  to  keep  office,  was  the  great  aim 
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of  the  Russell  Administnition.  It  was 
not  easj  to  do  so  without  according 
mt  least  some  share  of  power  and  per- 
quisites to  the  democrats;  bnt  al- 
though the  appetites  of  some  of  them 
were  gratified  in  a  small  way,  it  was 
impossible  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
without  submitting  to  a  far  greater 
partition  of  power  than  would  have 
suited  the  arrangements  of  the  Whigs. 
Latteriy,  therefore,  there  was  mutiny 
in  the  Liberal  camp.  Lord  John 
RosmII's  right  to  the  leadership,  and 
his  ci^Mbility  of  discharging  its  fhnc- 
tions  in  a  creditable  and  effective 
manlier,  were  boldly  and  openly 
questioned  by  more  than  one  leader 
of  the  free-lances.  Their  party  tradi- 
tions, aboat  which  the  Whigs  are  so 
Ibnd  of  gabbling,  were  sneered  at  and 
langbed  to  scorn  ;  and  Whiggery,  in 
its  simple  form,  became  a  creed  which 
BO  man  was  eager  to  avow.  He  who 
has  failed  to  observe,  dnring  the  last 
month,  since  the  election  movements 
generally  commenced,  the  odinm  in 
which  Whiggery  is  held  by  the  ultra 
Liberals  throughout  the  country,  must 
indeed  have  l^n  a  negligent  specta- 
tor of  passing  events.  ^'Can  we 
carry  a  Whig  candidate?"  is  a 
question  now  commonly  asked  and 
anxiously  considered  in  places  which, 
a  fBw  jrears  ago,  were  entirely  under 
Whig  domination. 

If  the  Whigs  really  had  a  principle 
beyond  the  rules  of  expediency,  or  if 
those  traditions  of  theirs  could  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  a  settled 
line  of  action,  there  might  yet  be 
hope  for  them  as  a  party ;  bnt  there 
neither  is,  nor  has  been  for  many 
years,  anything  in  their  conduct  or 
policy  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  or  to 
gain  them  efficient  recruits  from  the 
rising  generation.  The  liberal  youth 
become  Radicals,  not  Whigs.  Why 
should  they  do  otherwise?  They  are 
told  everyday  that  Whigs  and  Radicals 
are  both  members  of  the  great  Liberal 
party ;  and  as  there  is  really  no  dis- 
tinctive boundary,  they  naturally  pass 
to  the  extreme.  It  is  a  vast  mistake 
to  suppose  that  sl  Juste  milieu  party 
can  be  maintidned  without  a  principle. 
A  party  so  situated,  or  so  constituted, 
has  lost  the  power  of  propagation; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  position  of 
the  Whigs.  They  are  dally  losing 
Croand  in  the  country ;  but  their  pre- 
jadiois  are  so  strong,  and  their  con- 


ceit is  so  largely  developed,  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  apprehend  the 
true  reason  of  their  decadence. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
write  thus,  because  it  consists  with 
our  knowledge  that  a  great  many 
persons,  who  hitherto  have  called 
themselves  Whigs,  are  deeply  morti- 
fied and  ashamed  of  the  condact  of 
their  leader  since  he  lost  his  tenure 
of  office.  The  open  advances  which 
he  made  to  the  Radicals — his  solemn 
consultations  with  them — the  humility 
and  almost  contrition  which  he  evinced 
when  the  intimation  was  given  that 
his  Grovemment  had  not  been  con- 
structed upon  a  sufficiently  ^*  Libe- 
ral" basis — ^and  his  evident  anxiety 
to  assure  the  democrats  that,  if  op- 
portunity were  offered  him,  that  error 
at  least  should  be  amended, — all  these 
things,  we  say,  were  little  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  already  regarded  his  reform 
measure  as  a  dangerous  and  uncalled- 
for  innovation.  And  the  question 
now  arises  for  them  to  consider — 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
they  to  do?  What  line  of  conduct 
ought  they  to  pursue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  electoral  franchise?  The 
Conservative  and  the  Radical  alike 
know  their  course,  and  can  have  no 
difiiculty  in  following  it.  The  mode- 
rate Whig,  or  the  man  who  has 
hitherto  professed  himself  as  such,  is 
indeed  in  an  embarassing  position. 
He  is,  in  truth,  without  any  leader ; 
for,  though  he  might  have  accepted, 
sorely  against  his  will.  Lord  John's 
late  progressive  panaceas,  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  Govern- 
ment maintaining  the  Manchester 
doctrines  could  be  otherwise  than 
pemidons,  and  probably  destructive, 
to  the  country ;  yet,  by  voting  for  a 
thick  -  and  -  thin  supporter  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  he  is  plainly  contribute 
ing  to  promote  the  crisis  which  he 
regards  with  absolute  horror.  For 
^ere  is  no  medium.  The  old  stand- 
ard has  totally  disappeared.  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  is  recruiting  on 
his  own  account,  is  bidding  boldly 
ag^nst  Lord  John;  but  although 
that  intrepid  knight  appeals  auda- 
ciously to  the  ant^edents  of  his  poli- 
tical career,  quite  enough  is  known 
regarding  it  to  make  any  honest 
man,  who  values  hie  character,  shy 
of  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  such  a 
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moBS-trooping  adventorer.  One  must 
needs  be  as  nnscnipiiloiis  as  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  to  take  service  with 
him  of  Avenel.  And  it  is  nndonbt- 
ediy  a  verj  pregnant,  and,  we  believe, 
an  unprecedented  fact,  that,  out  of 
the  many  addresses  which  have  jet 
been  issaed  by  intending  candidates, 
not  one  seUforthy  as  a  ground  of  con- 
fidence^  the  fact  that  the  issuer  was  a 
regular  stq^porter  of  the  measures  of 
the  Whia  Government,  No  one  has 
Tentnred  to  rest  his  claims  npon  that; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  evident 
disposition  shown  to  select  and  parade 
some  occasion  on  which  the  Whig 
member  voted  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
Lord  John  Rnssell — whether  by  suf- 
ferance or  not,  Mr  Tnffnell  only 
knows.  So  that,  when  facing  a  con- 
stituency, it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  no  recommendation  that 
the  candidate  went  along  with  the  late 
Ministry !  What  inference  are  we  to 
draw  nom  that  as  to  the  ffeneral 
estimation  in  which  my  Lord  John 
Rnssell  is  held? 

The  general  inference  which  we 
draw  from  it  is — that  there  no  longer 
exists  in  the  State  a  Whig  party, 
properly  so  called.  Its  leaders  have 
abandoned  principle—never  having 
had  much  to  abandon — and  gone  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  Radicius,  where 
they  abide  rather  as  inglorious  host- 
ages than  as  honoured  guests.  Every 
roan  is  now  free  to  think  and  act  for 
himself.  If  he  is  in  favour  of  demo- 
cracy, he  has  only  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  old  leaders— if  he  pre- 
fers constitutional  doctrines,  he  must 
necessarily  support  Lord  Derby ;  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  other  choice  left 
to  him.  The  Radical  party  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  despised.  It  carries 
with  it  great  numerical  strength,  some 
wealth,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  active  intellect.  Its  leaders  have 
this  advantage  over  the  Whigs,  that 
they  know  what  they  want,  and  have 
no  scruple  about  adopting  any  means 
to  gain  their  object.  Thev  are  well 
experienced  in  warfare  and  strategy, 
and  have— we  shall  not  deny  it — 
achieved  at  least  one  triumph,  how- 
ever scandalously  gained,  which  has 
served  them  better  than  many  an 
honest  victory.  When  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Feel  avowed  that  the  men  of 
the  Manchester  school  had  conquered 
bis  conviction  upon  one  most  impor- 


tant point  of  national  economy,  be 
did  more  to  elevate  tiie  Radicals  thaa 
could  have  been  effected  by  tho  life- 
long labours  of  a  dozen  of  their  ablest 
champions.  Lord  John  Russell's 
subsequent  concessions  to  them  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  triumphs. 

We,  of  course,  deny  the  doctrines 
of  the  Radical  party,  and  set  them  at 
utter  defiance.    We  know  very  well 
what  they  want,  and  so  does  every 
one  who  is  possessed  of  an  ounce  of 
intellect.    There  may  be  among  them, 
unquestionably,  shades  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  democratic 
innovation  should  be  carried— some 
adopting  America  as  a  model,  and 
others  confining  their  aspirations,  as 
we  lately  heani  a  railway  director 
phrase  it,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
^^  monarchical  republic"    But  in  one 
thing  they  are  all  agreed ;  and  that 
is,  to  open  the  floodgates  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  proper  amount  of  hydraulic  pres- 
sure to  be  afterwards  determined.   On 
that  issue  they  come  before  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  on  that,  in  the  space  of  a 
day  or  two,  the  public  have  to  decide. 
There  is  no  great  difiBculty  in  such  a 
case,  when  Conservatism— that  is, 
attachment  to,  and  determination  to 
uphold,  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
the  country— is  opposed  to  that  vagne 
desire  for  change  which  has  ruined 
ever^  nation  in  which  it  has  become 
a  ruling  passion.    But  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  Whig  candidates — more 
especially  with  such  of  them  as  are 
''  Ministerial  Whigs  ?  "    The  point  is 
worth  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  what  good  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  return  of  a  "  Minis- 
terial Whig  ?  "  He  is  simply  a  hench- 
man of  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  Lord 
John,  as  we  all  know,  is  at  present 
in  a  very  anomalous  position,  having 
no  camp  of  his  own,  and  sojourning  in 
the  tents  of  the  Philisthies.  Nor  is 
there  any  prospect  whatever  of  his 
being  allowed  to  resume  his  indepen- 
dence. Just  as  the  Marquises  of 
Montserrat  appeared  of  yore  at  the 
Crusades,  nominaUy  at  the  head  of  a 
splendidly  equipped  body  of  Estra- 
diots,  who  apparently  obeyed  their 
masters,  but  were  actually  under  the 
control  of  a  mean-looking  emissary  in 
black,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  junta  of  Venice— so  does  Lord 
John  RnsseU  now  come  forward  as 
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the  oetenaible  leader  of  the  party, 
whilst,  in  reality,  there  is  aManchester 
"gentleman  in  black"  at  his  elbow, 
who  directs  the  whole  motions  of  the 
squadron.  Snch  power  is  never  exer- 
cised indiscreetly.  The  plenlpo  from 
Venice  did  not  yentare  to  issae  direct 
orders  to  the  troops — he  contented 
himself  with  indoctrinatini;  the  Mar- 
cus for  the  time  beings  in  private, 
and  in  that  way  contrived  to  manage 
matters  withont  creating  a  pnblic 
scandal.  But  not  the  less,  on  that 
accoont,  were  the  Estradiots  nnder 
his  command.  Now  we  look  npon  the 
"Ministerial  Whigs,"  as  no  better 
than  so  many  Estradiots.  Thefar 
fealty  may  be  undoubted,  when  the 
orders  are  once  given,  but  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  who  has  the 
issuing  of  the  orders.  And  we  shall 
frankly  state,  withont  reservation, 
that  we  have  no  predilection  in  favour 
ofthose  same  Estradiots.  Mercenaries 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  with  the 
eye  of  suspicion ;  and  the  term  "  mer- 
cenary," in  our  times,  requires  a 
liberal  interpretation.  We  do  not 
apply  it,  or  wish  to  apply  it,  in  any 
offensive  sense.  We  recognise  per- 
fectly, in  adherence  to  hereditary 
notions,  and  even  connection,  a  fine 
qnrit  in  some  cases,  in  others  a  dogged 
resolution,  which  is  said  to  form  part 
of  the  English  character.  But  these 
qualities,  however  commendable  they 
may  be  in  the  abstract,  may  be  very 
tU  applied.  Mephistopheles  describes 
hhnself  as  the  spirit  that  is  always 
obstructive : — 

**  Ich  bin  der  Qeiit,  der  stets  yerneint ! " 

And  we  fear  that  a  good  many  of  the 
*'  Ministerial  Whigs,"  who  are  at  pre- 
sent supplicating  electoral  support, 
would  be  puzsled  to  ex^ain  to  the 
oonstltuencles  what  line  of  conduct 
they  propose  to  adopt  beyond  in- 
veterate and  determined  opposition  to 
her  Majesty's  present  Government. 
This  is  simply  faction  in  its  worst 
Conn ;  and  the  man  who  pursues  such 
a  course  is — we  need  not  mince  the 
oiat  ter — acting  a  disloyal  part.  Large 
license  has  always  biKsn  conceded  in 
this  country  to  the  conduct  of  parties, 
40  long  as  parties,  however  differing 
from  each  other  in  opinion  and  in 
principle,  were  content  to  abide  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
4<on,  and  were  actuated  rather  by  re- 


gard to  the  pnblic  welfare,  than  by 
desire  of  political  supremacy.  The 
bartering  of  principle  for  popidar  sup- 
port— the  selling,  as  it  were,  of  con- 
viction for  the  miserable  aims  of  ambi- 
tion—was  but  a  recent  innovation; 
And,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  own 
historian,  Mr  Roebuck,  it  originated 
entirely  with  the  Whigs.  Since  then, 
we  have  beheld  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  rival  chie&,  regardless  of 
their  duties  to  ihe  Crown,  bidding 
eagerly  againet  each  other,  abandon- 
ing religions  principle,  and  surrender- 
ing vested  interests  without  remorse, 
if  by  so  doing  they  could  either  secure 
or  continue  the  supremacy  of  theur 
party.  It  is  against  that  system,  the 
effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt,  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  the 
colonies,  that  Lord  Derby  has  taken 
his  stand;  and  all  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  British  Constitution  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  reins  of  Government  are 
held  by  so  strong  and  vigorous  a 
hand.  With  the  cuckoo  ay  of  edu- 
cation on  his  lips,  but  with  no  corre- 
sponding ideas  or  matured  scheme  in 
his  brain.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
ready  to  have  swamped  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  existing  electoral  body, 
by  the  admission  of  a  roaring  torrent 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  irreligion. 
The  people,  according  to  his  enlight- 
ened notion,  were  to  have  votes  first, 
and  to  be  taught  their  duties  after- 
wards. In  his  own  person,  the  ex- 
premier  stands  at  this  moment  as  the 
most  notable  example  of  the  evils  of 
that  system  of  pandering  to  popula- 
rity for  political  support,  of  which  he 
may  almost  be  considered  the  origi- 
nator. The  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct have  been  the  ruin  of  his  once 
powerful  party,  and  a  material  dimi- 
nution of  that  respect  in  which  his 
name  was  formerly  held. 

In  every  instance,  therefore,  in 
which  a  notorious  Ministerial  Whig 
appears  in  the  field,  the  electors 
ought,  if  possible,  to  extract  from  him 
a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proposes  to  act. 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  matter,  for 
Whig  candidates,  under  snch  circum- 
stances, are  as  slippery  as  eels,  and  it 
requires  some  skill  to  hold  them.  To 
force  a  declaration  of  policy  from  a 
very  experienced  Whig  might  almost 
puzzle  a  conjuror;  for  the  veteran 
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shuffler  has  seen  too  many  changes  in 
his  day  to  let  him  commit  himself 
lightly ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  always 
in  his  budget  a  large  stock  of  com- 
monplaces which  he  can  apply  with 
considerable  dexterity.  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him  Ulk  of  *'  the  spirit  of  the 
age,'*  and  *^the  stream  of  onward 
progress/*  Next  follows  an  allusion 
to  ^^Mrs  Partington  and  her  mop, 
sweeping  back  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic'* — a  humorous  figure  rery 
ranch  in  request  at  the  Whig  side  of 
the  hustings ;  or,  if  the  orator  affects 
the  historical  vein,  he  will  make 
direct  reference  to  Canute.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  have  contributed  to 
abolish  appeals  to  *Uhe  Revolution 
settlement  of  1688,**  which  used  to  be 
dragged  in  with  such  amaaing  )>om- 
posity ;  and,  certainly,  remarl^  about 
Sidney  and  Hampden  are  not  quite 
so  common  as  they  were.  But  the 
words  "reform,"  "education,**  and 
"improvement,**  are  stock  terms; 
and  they  admit  of  expansion  by 
means  of  expletives  to  almost  any 
extent.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  sudi 
terms  do  not  refer  to  any  existing 
Ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker;  but, 
for  all  that,  they  are  brave  words, 
and,  when  uttered  by  a  voluble  Pistol, 
may  impose  upon  a  credulous  Flu- 
ellen.  It  will,  however,  be  both  pru- 
dent and  satisfactory  to  get  a  little 
deeper  than  this,  and  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  Parliamentary  can- 
didate, with  regard  both  to  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  and  to  the  late  leader 
of  his  own  party ;  for  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  man  too  well  to  antici- 
pate that  Lord  John  Russell  will  not 
use  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  that 
may  occnr,  to  prevent  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  policy  of  Lord  Derby  from 
being  laid  before  the  next  Parliament. 
These  are  tactics  which  have  been 
adopted  before  now,  and  may  be  at- 
tempted again,  and  their  object  and 
effect  is  to  damage  an  Administration 
before  it  has  announced  its  scheme  of 
action.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is 
neither  fair  nor  honest,  nor  does  it 
ever  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
country;  still,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  every  contingency.  Lord 
John  Russell  knows  very  well  that 
he  cannot  again  attempt  to  condnct 
the  business  of  the  country  on  the 
same  footing  and  with  the  same  col- 


leagues as  heretofbre.  In  the  last 
Pariiammit  he  had  every  advmtago 
which  a  statesman  could  desire ;  and 
yet,  after  five  years  of  blnnderingy 
vacillation,  and  expediency,  he  igno- 
minionsly  felL  In  vain  has  he  en- 
deavoured in  bis  manifesto,  issued 
to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London^ 
to  represent  himself  in  the  light  of  & 
high-minded  martyr— of  an  Aristidea 
sent  into  banishment  solely  beeanse 
he  was  styled  the  Just.  The  parmilel 
will  not  hold.  What  cardinal  virtne 
Lord  John  Rnssell  may  affect  speci- 
ally to  represent,  we  do  not  know ;  bot 
we  never  heard  him  talked  of  dther 
as  the  Wise  or  the  Just  Besides,  as 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  Arlstide» 
acquiesced  in  his  sentence;  the  late 
leader  of  the  Whigs  is  clearly  Ui  re- 
bellion against  his.  These  mani- 
festoes, which  the  noble  lord  8eem» 
to  find  a  peculiar  delight  in  proninl- 
gating,  are  sometimes  rather  damag- 
ing to  the  author.  This  one,  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  likely  to  exalt  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for  it  contains 
no  clear  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
his  Ministerial  failure.  If  all  his 
measures  were  good,  as  he  says  tiiey 
were-f-for  he  has  ever  imitated  the 
Pope  in  claiming  infallibility  as  his 
attribute — how  comes  it  that  he  is  not 
now  in  office  ?  He  was  supposed  to 
command  a  good  working  majority  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  Par- 
liament; what  has  become  of  it  since ?^ 
What  malignant  demon  interfered  to- 
prevent  him  from  taking  as  usual  his 
whitebait  this  summer  at  Blackwall, 
along  with  Mr  Wilson  of  Westbury 
and  bis  other  convivial  colleagues  ?  It 
was  public  opinion  that  drove  him  from 
his  seat ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  or  said  to  the  contrary, 
public  opinion,  as  regards  him,  ha» 
undergone  no  manner  of  change.  His 
is  not  a  mind  capable  of  originating, 
considering,  or  carrying  into  effect  any 
comprehensive  measure.  His  dog^ 
matism  prevents  him  from  seeing, 
and,  of  course,  from  acknowledging^ 
any  error  of  judgment  in  the  course 
which  he  has  once  thought  proper  te 
pursue.  Free  Trade  may  have  caused 
vast  ruin  among  the  producing  classes 
of  the  country— may  have  swelled  the 
tide  of  emigration  tenfold — may  have 
laid  Ireland  desolate ;  yet  still  it  is  to 
be  persevered  in,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tended, because  it  was  taken  up  by 
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the  WhigB.  N17,  eren  when  cases 
of  gross  InjBStioe  and  oppressioD  are 
shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  commerciid  sys- 
tem, he  is  prepared  to  refose  all 
remedy  for  these,  because  they  are 
the  results  of  Free  Trade,  which 
theory  he  has  honoured  by  his  adop- 
dcm.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  in  his  recent  attempts  to  lower 
the  franchise,  he  was  less  actuated  by 
any  sense  of  the  abstract  justice  and 
propriety  of  such  a  measure,  than  by 
a  hope  of  repairing  the  loss  of  hu 
popularity  by  means  of  a  dangerous 
agitation.  Few,  except  his  own  im- 
mediate satellites,  and  those  who, 
akmg  with  him,  were  driven  from 
<^Bce,  and  who  are  naturally  desirous 
to  r^^n  it,  wish  to  see  Lord  John 
Bossell  again  installed  as  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Possibly, 
also,  the  Radicals  may  wish  it,  as  the 
easiest  and  readiest  method  of  achlev- 
iBg  the  great  object  of  their  ambitioB ; 
but  let  them  once  be  brought  in 
along  with  Lord  John  Russell—let 
a  Cabinet  once  be  constructed  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  leadership  will  pass 
into  other  hands.  It  is  to  us  quite 
amasing  that  a  man  of  Lord  «fohn 
Russell's  experience  should  be  blind 
to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
an  unnatural  union,  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  injury  it  would  assuredly 
entail  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
eountry,  could  only  end  in  his  own 
degradation.  Are  there  no  points  of 
vast  difference  existing  between  him 
and  Mr  Cobden  ?  Is  he  prepared  to 
adopt  the  ballot,  and  extend  the  suf- 
frage as  far  as  the  latter  would  de- 
sire ?  Is  he  at  one  with  him  in  his 
view  regarding  armaments,  and  will- 
ing to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  which  would  leave 
the  shores  of  Great  BriUin  exposed 
to  hostile  invasion  ?  Is  he  ready  to 
undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
Church,  to  deprive  the  prelates  of 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
even  to  abolish  the  Upper  Chamber 
as  an  institution  unsuited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  ?  Is  he  prepared, 
also,  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  foreign 
states,  at  the  same  time  when  he  is  tak- 
ing steps  for  reducing  the  military  esta- 
blishments of  Britain?  Is  he  prepared 
to  cast  off  the  Colonies  as  encum- 
brancea,  and  to  absolve  them  from 


their  aUegfance  to  the  mother  country, 
leaving  them  to  form  elsewhere  what 
new  lUliances  they  please?  K  not 
prepared  to  do  these  things — and  we 
trust  and  believe  that  he  is  not  so 
prepared — ^why  was  it  that  he  made 
such  broad  and  unequivocal  advances 
to  the  Radical  party?  Why  did  he, 
in  the  first  moments  of  opposition,  go 
to  Mr  Cobden,  supplicate  his  advice, 
and  place  himself  in  a  great  measure 
in  his  hands?  No  one  will  believe 
that  the  men  of  Manchester,  who 
have  never  scrupled  to  express  some- 
thing very  like  contempt  for  the 
policy  and  measures  of  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  be  won  over  simply  by 
an  idle  compliment,  or  that  they 
would  accord  him  their  support  with- 
out making  their  own  terms,  and 
having  go<^  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  bargain.  We  would 
very  anxiously  entreat  those  of  the 
electors  who,  though  professing  Libe- 
ral opinions,  are  utteriy  averse  to 
such  schemes  of  wild  innovation  as 
are  advocated  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Radicals,  to  consider  deliberately  how 
far  they  are  entitled,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  support  a  man  who  has 
pUused  himself  in  such  a  positiou. 
Let  them  also  maturely  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  that 
support,  should  it  again  lead  to  a 
Ministerial  crisis  and  change.  The 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  is 
plainly  a  thing  impossible.  There 
must  be  a  coalition,  and  that  coali- 
tion can  only  take  place  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals.  The  latter 
party  never  give  way — the  former 
never  maintain  their  ground.  A 
Whig-Radical  Ministry  might  not 
last — we  have  too  much  reliance  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  to  sup- 
pose that  possible — ^but  it  might  con- 
tinue long  enough  in  oflSce  to  do  us 
incalculable  harm.  For  example,  it 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
destroy  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and,  perhaps,  not  only  en- 
danger, but  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  might  stir  up  agitation 
at  home  by  propounding  v&onary 
schemes ;  and  excite  a  cruMde  against 
property  by  the  revival  of  the  Social- 
ist doctrines.  It  might  throw  our 
Colonies  into  rebellion,  and  lose  to  us 
for  ever  the  fairest  parts  of  our  Em- 
pire. And  for  what  weighty  object 
are  such  hasards   to  be  incurrMl? 
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Simplj  that  my  Lord  John  Russell 
may  be  made  Premier  in  the  room  of 
'the  Earl  of  Derby  1 

The  newspaper  press  has  of  late 
been  facetious  and  fierce  by  tnms  on 
the  subject  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  want  of  a  fixed  principle 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby *s  GU>yem- 
ment.  The  Opposition  writers,  who 
bring  to  their  task  a  great  deal 
of  varied  talent,  say  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  policy  which  Lord 
Derby  intends  to  pursue,  and  they  set 
this  forward  broadly  as  matter  of 
<x>mplaint.  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  these  gentlemen,  we  venture  to 
think  that  Lord  Derby  has  already 
explained  his  views  more  openly  than 
any  previous  Minister  has  done ;  and 
that,  if  there  be  misapprehension  any- 
where, it  certainly  is  not  his  fault. 
With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations, 
which  always  must  depend  upon 
emerging  circumstances,  he  has  dis- 
tinctly explained  the  principles  on 
which  he  means  to  act;  and  those 
principles  have  generally  received  the 
approbation  of  the  country,  as  being 
wise,  sound,  and  dignified.  He  is 
desirous  for  the  mdntenance  of  peace ; 
opposed  to  that  system  of  interference 
and  protocoling  which,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Whigs,  gained 
us  the  ill-will  of  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe ;  determined  to  respect  the 
rights  of  other  countries,  to  oppose 
unjustifiable  encroachment,  and  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  Great  Britain. 
At  home  he  has  declared  bis  intention 
of  resisting  organic  changes,  of  stand- 
ing by  our  ancient  institutions,  of  up- 
holding the  dignity  of  the  law,  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  nation 
•in  case  of  emergency,  of  remedying 
defects  in  our  internal  administration 
wherever  these  may  be  shown  to  ex- 
ist, and  of  permitting  no  one  interest 
in  the  country  to  thrive  at  the  expense 
of  another.  His  views  on  the  subject 
-of  education  are  those  of  a  man  who 
reverences  the  Word  of  God,  and  will 
not  permit  the  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge to  be  polluted  or  choked  up. 
He  wUl  defend  Protestantism  as  the 
faith  of  the  realm,  against  the  insolent 
aggressions  of  the  intolerant  Church 
of  Home.  On  all  these  points  Lord 
Derby  has  spoken  out  plainly  and 
unequivocally;  and  surely  these  are 
"'efficient  to  indicate  the  general  fea- 
9  of  that  policy  which  he  proposes 


[Jnly, 

to  follow  out.  As  to  fiscal  matters, 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  expct  that 
the  budget  of  next  year  should  he- 
stated  before  its  time ;  or  that  an  exi- 
press  declaration  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  proposed  that  taxation  shall  here- 
after be  levied  should  have  been  laid 
before  a  moribund  Parliament,  to  dis- 
tract their  attention  firom  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  necessary  public  business, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  to 
lead  to  a  protracted  debate,  withont 
any  possibility  of  a  practical  result. 
He  has  been  quite  specific  on  the 
subject  of  protection  as  regards  free 
trade  in  com.  Retaining  his  opi- 
nion that  the  change  effected  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  highly  impolitic, 
he  has  left  that  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  country  at  large,  declaring 
that  he  will  not  attempt  to  reimpose 
any  duty  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  greater  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  that  which  he  expects 
to  command.  What  further  amount 
of  divnigement  could  our  brethren  of 
the  press  expect  ? 

We  suspect,  however,  that  their 
expressed  disappointment  is  rather 
feigned  than  real.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fasten  the  charge  of  wilful 
concealment  upon  Lord  Derby  in  per- 
son ;  but,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
they  pick  out  here  and  there,  from  the 
speeches  and  addresses  of  his  col- 
leagues, passages  and  phrases  which 
they  aver  to  be  contrt^ctory  of  one 
another,  and  it  is  upon  these  that 
they  found  their  allegation  of  a  want 
of  fixed  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  In  a  word,  they  want, 
for  election  purposes,  to  show  that 
there  is  an  incongruity  in  the  opinions 
of  various  members  of  the  Cabinet  on 
the  subjects  of  Protection  and  Fi-ee 
Trade. 

Supposing  that  there  were  such  in- 
oongruity,  we  cannot  see  how  that  can 
be  made  any  matter  of  complaint. 
We  have  it  on  the  best  authority — 
that  of  the  Whig  leaders— that  Free 
Trade  was  only  introduced,  and  could 
only  be  viewed,  as  an  experiment ; 
and  really,  without  arrogating  infalli- 
bility, as  Lord  John  Russell  does,  to 
human  judgment,  we  cannot  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise.  All  the  calcu- 
lations upon  which  the  Free-Traders 
relied,  in  the  long  and  stormy  debates 
preceding  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
duties,  have  turned  out  to  be  erro- 
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neons — all  the  representations  of  the 
Leigoe  have  been  faisified  by  actual 
experience.  Let  ns  advert  to  some  of 
Ihose,  in  order  to  show  that  we  are  not 
overstating  the  case.  Both  Mr  Cob- 
deo  and  Mr  Wilson,  of  the  Econamut^ 
maintained  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  not  materially  lower 
the  price  of  com ;  and  in  that  view 
Lord  Grey  coincided.  Experience, 
being  somewhat  more  trastworthy 
than  the  Economist^  has  shown  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong ;  for  the  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen  from  an  average  of 
racier  more  than  55s.  to  about  40s. 
per  quarter.  Mr  Tooke,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  which  would  be  brought  into  this 
country  under  Free  Trade,  set  it  down 
at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  quar- 
ters yearly ;  we  have  since  seen  the 
imports  rise  to  three  times  that  quan- 
tity. Then  it  was  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  countries  which  sup- 
plied ns  with  grain  would  take  off  an 
extra  quantity  of  our  manufactures — 
the  result  has  been  directly  the  re- 
vive, for  our  exports  to  these  coun- 
^es  have  fallen.  Beciprocity  was 
prophesied—it  has  not  appeared.  As 
to  the  state  of  trade,  there  is  no  more 
disastrous  year  on  record  than  that 
which  has  just  gone  by ;  and  emigra- 
tion, the  surest  symptom  of  a  declining 
State,  has  increased  at  an  enormous 
ratio  since  tha  Cora  Laws  were  re- 
pealed. We  allude  to  these  things 
simply  as  facts,  not  as  arguments; 
and  we  think  that  they  establish 
cleariy  this,  at  least,  that  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  were  entirely  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  its  results.  That 
they  were  so  cannot  be  considered  as 
any  serious  stain  upon  their  sagacity, 
for  the  question  was  one  of  prodi^ous 
magnitude,  and  practically  insoluble, 
until  submitted  to  the  test  of  expc- 
iience.  At  the  same  time,  they  ought 
to  derive  a  lesson  of  humility  from 
this  absolute  refutation  of  their  pre- 
dictions, and  abstain  from  that  rash 
tone  of  dogmatism  which  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  the  characteristic 
<^  the  wise  politician.  Will  the  gen- 
tlemen who  aver  that  free  trade  in 
com  must  now  be  a  thing  perpetual, 
tell  us  when  it  was  that  the  experi- 
ment ended,  and  the  irreversible  law 
began?  The  income-tax  is  older  than 
free  trade  in  com ;  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  suppose,  that  too  must 


be  held  as  irreversible.  But,  in  reality, 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  and  presump- 
tion for  men  to  talk  in  such  a  fashion 
as  this.  No  measure,  no  system, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  which  was 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  can 
be  said  to  be  irreversible.  It  may  not 
be  politic  to  reverse  it,  but  reversible 
it  must  remain;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  the  occurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  may  render  its  repeal 
a  matter  of  absolute  and  vital  neces- 
sity. Protection  was  an  experiment 
while  it  lasted ;  Free  Trade  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  nothing  more.  A  great 
commercial  nation  like  ours  cannot 
afford  to  dogmatise.  We  must  never 
regard  any  measure,  when  carried,  as 
final,  or  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be 
altered.  We  must  look  steadily  and 
continuously  at  its  effects  upon  the 
industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  morals 
of  the  people;  and  submit  it  to  change 
or  modification  if  it  prove  in  any  way 
hurtful  to  these.  It  is  very  strange 
that,  of  all  men,  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals should  stand  up  in  favour  of 
irreversible  legislation!  Why,  the 
maintenance  of  that  doctrine,  in  a  mo- 
dified form,  was  precisely  the  ground 
of  the  accusation  which  they  used  to 
bring  against  the  old  Tory  party. 

What  circumstances  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  to  alter  or 
influence  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  great  commercial  question  of 
the  times,  no  man  living  can  foretell. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold  beds  of 
California,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  the  precious  metals,  alone  prevented 
the  recurrence  last  year  of  a  commer- 
cial crisis  which  threatened  to  be  as 
disastrous  as  that  of  1847.  The  same 
cause,  combined  with  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Continental  crops,  has 
arrested  the  decline  of  prices ;  but  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  commer- 
cial respite  is  more  than  temporary,  to 
be  followed  hy  a  fearful  reckoning ;  or 
that  the  averages  of  the  present  year 
will  not  be  lower  than  those  of  the 
last?  All  that  can  be  said  is  this, 
that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  present  position  of 
the  question,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
impolitic  to  attempt  the  reimposition 
of  protective  duties  upon  com ;  and, 
although  our  conviction  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection  to  all  branches  of 
native  industry  remains  unaltered,  we 
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should  be  sorry  to  giye  such  ntk 
coansel  as  might  lead  at  once  to  a 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  hands 
of  the  democracy,  and  thereby  give 
rise  to  even  greater  erils  than  those 
which  at  present  exist.  Nay,  we  go 
further,  and  repeat,  what  we  have 
always  maintained,  that  it  wonld  be 
a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
the  agricultural  interest  if  their  claim 
to  protection  against  unlimited  foreign 
imports  were  to  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  other  interests  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  specialty  which  is 
involved — it  is  a  principle,  and  one  of 
universal  application  ;  though,  as  re- 
gards many  kinds  of  manufacture,  at 
present  sheltered  by  considerable  cus- 
toms duties,  the  Free-Traders  have 
taken  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
equality  of  competition.  What  course 
may  be  pursued  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  industry,  we  know  not. 
It  would  be,  no  doubt,  most  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  statesman,  who 
believes  that  unrestricted  imports  are 
incompatible  with  high  taxation,  to 
complete  the  work  which  has  been 
BO  ruthlessly  and  determinedly  carried 
out  to  a  point  only  short  of  absolute 
consummation,  and  to  call  upon  the 
few  remaining  protected  branches  of 
industry  to  share  the  general  lot.  And 
yet  we  do  not  see,  when  principle  is 
set  forward  as  the  guide,  bow  such  a 
result  can  be  avoided.  Justice  is,  of 
all  things,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
precious ;  and  where  protection  is  re- 
moved from  one  quarter,  it  ought  to 
be  removed  from  all.  We  are  not 
now  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
entire  Free  Trade,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  else  we 
should  insist  upon  the  agricultural  re- 
strictions, which  still  prevent  a  farmer 
from  growing  what  crop  he  pleases, 
and  selling  the  produce  in  the  free 
British  market.  It  does  seem  rather 
hard  upon  the  British  agriculturist, 
w  liL  .c  :I ;  cry  of  Free  Trade  daily 
dnnned  in  bis  ears,  that  he  may  not 
cnltivate  tobacco,  nor  make  sugar  from 
beet-root,  nor  grow  hops,  nor  make 
malt,  without  incurring  penalties,  or, 
at  all  events,  being  subjected  to  a 
heavy  excise  duty.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  thai  if  these  things  were  allowed, 
there  wonld  be  such  a  deficiency  in  the 
national  revenue  as  could  only  be  sup- 
plied by  Buch  a  further  enormous 
Mod  to  direct  taxation,  as  would 


unseat  any  Ministry  that  ever  waa 
formed ;  and  yet  we  are  calmly  told 
by  the  Free-Traders  that  there  are  no 
peculiar  burdens  on  agriculture!  Ib 
restriction  or  prohibition  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  burden  ?  We  should  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  Mr  Bright^s  face,  if 
the  Legislature  were  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  his  patent  carpets. 

However,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  existing  du- 
ties upon  manufactures,  whether  plain 
or  made  up ;  because  such  duties  are 
precisely  in  the  category  of  those  for- 
merly levied  upon  grain — that  is,  they 
are  not  important  as  items  of  the 
public  revenue.  They  exist  for  the 
purposes  of  protection,  and  nothmg 
more.  And,  if  our  view  be  o(Mrrect, 
that  the  community  of  interests  in  all 
branches  of  industry  should  be  ob- 
served as  strictly  as  possible,  and  no 
advantage  be  given  to  one  over  the 
other,  in  order  that  the  great  question 
may  be  brought  to  a  proper  issue,  we 
hesiute  not  to  say,  that  the  sooner 
the  Free-Trade  scheme  is  made  perfect 
the  better.  Neither  Sir  Robert  Peel 
nor  the  Whigs  dared  make  it  perfect. 
The  former  began — not  bravely  nor 
manfully — by  assailing  the  small  un- 
defended interests,  and  quashing  them 
by  his  early  tariff.  The  blow  at  the 
agricultural  interest  may  be  consi- 
dered as  his  final  display ;  but  that 
achievement  simply  heralded  his  ap- 
pearance as  an  exceedingly  crest- 
fallen victim.  The  Whigs,  knowing^ 
very  little  about  the  matter,  advanced 
to  sugar  and  the  Navigation  Laws^ 
at  the  instigation,  we  believe,  of  Mr 
Labouchere,  who  was  the  only  man 
among  them  competent  to  the  sum- 
mation of  an  account ;  and  there  they 
rested.  Why  should  we  blame  them  ? 
They  had  got  all  they  wanted.  They 
were  in  possession  of  Downing  Street ; 
and  as  to  attacking  any  of  their  frienda 
and  allies  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, the  idea  would  have  been  per- 
fect madness.  What  did  they  care 
about  entire  Free  Trade,  or  equalisa- 
tion of  interests  ?  They  were  no  en- 
thusiasts likely  to  run  any  risk  in  such 
a  cause.  It  was  their  business  to 
keep  well  with  the  manufacturing 
Radicals,  and  to  blink  all  questions 
which  might  arise  touching  their  pe- 
culiar interests ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  although  the  late  Ministry  pro- 
claimed themselves  absolute  devotees 
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of  Free  Trade,  they  lerer  Tentiired 
to  eany  out  their  professed  principle 
in  all  its  integrity.  It  is  strange  to 
see  how  impnlses  of  homanity  snd- 
dmly  arise  io  Ministerial  bosoms. 
*^  Good  heaven  I  sir,**  said  a  leading 
Whig  to  a  friend  of  onrs,  as  he  urged 
the  equity  of  allowing  French  silks, 
satina,  and  vdvets,  to  be  imported  at 
a  lower  rate  than  fifteen  per  eent— . 
^*  Good  heairen !  sir,  woold  yon  really 
become  a  party  to  mining  Spital- 
fields  ?  "  Onr  informant  shrank  from 
the  accusation;  at  the  same  time, 
OMMidering  that  his  distinguished  ac- 
qoaiotaaee  was  a  large  proprietor  in 
a  district  which  shall  be  nameless,  he 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  the  same  rale  applied 
to  tenants  who  were  bound  by  lease  ? 
The  r^y  was  hardly  satisfactory: 
inasmuch  as  the  liberal  proprietor  in- 
timated that,  after  the  failure  of  his 
existing  tmiants — from  whom,  l^  the 
law  of  hypothec,  he  expected  to  be  en- 
tirely indemnified — there  were  |denty 
pee^  of  capital,  from  a  neighbooring 
burgh,  in%o  would  be  ready  to  bid  for 
the  occupancy.  He  admitted  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  business,  and 
were  certain  to  lose ;  but  then,  farm- 
ing was  a  healthy  pursuit,  and  would 
always  command  the  surplus  capital 
of  towns.  So  that  he  would  rather, 
if  poasible,  keep  up  manufacturing 
monopoly,  in  the  hope  that  the  profits 
80  obtained  might  ultimately  be  ex- 
pended on  the  improvement  of  the 
land  of  which  he  was  the  legitimate 
owner.  We  do  not  think  that  there 
are,  in  reality,  many  proprietors  of 
this  stamp;  or  that,  if  there  were, 
they  would  find  their  expectations 
realised.  But  we  cannot  see  why  one 
class  in  the  country  is  to  be  treated 
on  principle  in  a  different  way  from 
another.  Why  should  the  staples  of 
Pauley  and  Sheffield  be  protected, 
whilst  the  great  staple  of  our  agricnl- 
tand  counties  is  laid  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world?  No  reason  can 
be  alleged  save  one,  which  we  believe 
to  be  strictly  trae ;  and  that  is — that 
the  existing  protected  interests  could 
not  survive  without  the  customs  duty 
to  save  them  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. And  if  we  go  further,  and  ask 
why  this  should  be  the  case,  we  inva- 
riably receive  the  same  reply  which 
formed  our  great  plea  for  the  agricul- 
torista,  that  taxation  being  Bghter 


abroad,  and  labour  consequently 
cheaper,  the  Continental  article  could 
be  offered  in  the  firitish  market  at  a 
price  which  would  not  afford  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  British  artisan. 

We  put  forward  this  point,  because 
it  has  been  hitherto  by  far  too  much 
overlooked.  The  Free-Traders,  not 
without  reason,  have  calculated  that 
the  Protectionists  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  their  tactics  in  any  degree; 
and  they  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.  We  have  good  grounds  for 
stating  that,  during  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  b^n  apprehensive 
lest  a  fair  challenge  should  be  made 
to  them  in  Pariiament  to  carry  their 
imperfect  plan  into  entire  operation ; 
and  we  can  very  well  understand  the 
reason  of  their  anxiety:  because 
there  is  not  a  single  argument  which 
they  could  urge  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
tected manufacturing  interests,  which 
does  not  apply  with  tenfold  force  to 
the  interests  which  they  have  already 
assailed ;  and  they  know  quite  well, 
that,  if  equal  justice  were  done.  Free 
Trade,  as  a  system,  would  be  ex- 
ploded before  a  twelvemonth  was 
over.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are 
resolved  to  make  a  determined  stand 
against  the  equalisation  of  burdens. 
No  matter  whether  the  claims  of  the 
landed  interest  for  relief  are  equitable 
or  not,  the  Free-Traders  are  deter- 
mined to  withstand  them  to  the 
uttermost;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr  Cobden  has  re- 
peatedly announced  his  hitention  of 
opposing  those  claims,  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  been  sanctioned  by^ 
consuetude,  and  submitted  to  for  & 
long  period.  Mr  Cobden  may  be  an 
effective  orator,  but  be  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  reasoner.  Can  he  not  see 
that,  if  consuetude  is  to  be  made  the 
ground  for  refusing  rdief  from  un- 
equal burdens,  consuetude  also  ought 
to  have  been  admitted  as  an  irre- 
fragable plea  for  protection?  The 
case  is  just  this :  You  give  a  man  a 
privilege,  and  you  charge  him  with 
certain  duties  beyond  his  fellows,  in 
respect  of  it.  Subsequently  you  re- 
move the  privilege— are  you  still  en- 
titied  to  exact  the  extra  duties? 
Tyranny  is  a  word  abhorred  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  is  injustice ;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  absolute 
monarch  who  ever  sate  upon  a  throne. 
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no  eastern  8atnq[>,  no  Turkish  divan, 
ever  ventured  to  propose  more  bare- 
faced  measures  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justice than  have  been  openly  advo- 
cated, in  the  British  Parliament  and 
in  British  assemblies,  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Free-trading  party.  They  had 
their  victory,  (how  gained,  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  discuss;)  but  instead 
of  improving  it  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, instead  of  acting  like  men  of 
honour  and  patriotism,  they  seem 
bent  upon  pure  spoliation ;  and  pro- 
pose that,  in  all  time  coming,  the 
owners,  occupiers,  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  shall  be  considered  as  the  mere 
Helots  of  the  enlightened  class  who 
set  the  machinery  of  the  mills  in 
motion.  Although  slow  to  recognise 
this,  from  the  part  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  act,  many  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  who  have  not  only  a 
large  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
eountry^  but  who  are  actuated  by 
honourable  motives,  have  been  startled 
bv  the  effrontery  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ultra-Free-Trade  and  Radical 
faction.  They  begin  to  perceive,  as 
they  ought  to  have  perceived  long 
ago,  that  they  have  been  fostering  a 
snake,  which  is  now  ready  to  sting 
them;  that  they  have  simply  been 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding designs  which,  when  carried 
into  effect,  will  prove  as  prejudicial 
to  them  as  to  any  other  section,  class, 
interest,  or  party  in  the  community. 
They  may  thank  themselves,  or  rather 
they  may  thank  Lord  John  Russell, 
for  that  They  are  in  the  position  of 
the  men  of  the  Gironde — ^too  honour- 
able and  just  to  go  along  with  the 
men  of  the  Mountain,  and  yet  unwill- 
iog  to  fall  back  on  ground  which 
they  ought  to  occupy,  if  they  wish  to 
be  really  useful.  Now,  let  us  see  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  their  impartial 
assistance  towards  such  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  burdens,  as  will  at 
least  place  all  interests  upon  a  com- 
mon footing.  We  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  understand  why  any  man,  what- 
ever his  opinions  may  be,  should 
hesitate  as  to  this;  and  we  are  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  told  that 
such  measures  will  be  among  the 
earliest  submitted  by  the  Ministry 
to  the  new  Parliament.  There  will 
be  no  return  to  Protective  duties, 
until  that  is  demanded  generally  by 


the  country ;  but  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  reconstruct  our  internal 
taxation,  which  at  present  is  conAised 
and  unequal,  upon  a  fair  and  intel- 
ligible basis,  so  that  property  of  all 
kinds  may  contribute  its  just  quota 
to  the  State,  and  the  existing  anomalies 
be  removed.  Surely  that  is  a  reason- 
able proposal.  It  in  no  way  impinges 
on  the  iree-Trade  doctrines,  and  may 
be  acceded  to  quite  firankly  and  con- 
sistently by  men  of  any  party.  K 
Lord  tfohn  Russell  shall  think  fit  to 
oppose  such  an  adjustment,  after  the 
institution  of  a  proper  inquiry,  there 
remains  only  one  construction  which 
can  be  placed  upon  his  conduct.  We 
shall  then  be  compelled  to  consider 
him  as  so  utterly  abandoned  to  fac- 
tion, that  he  will  rather  deny  justice 
than  grant  it,  when  the  daim  is  advo- 
cated by  his  political  opponents. 
Sudi,  however,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
the  course  pursued  by  many  of  his 
former  followers.  The  task  under- 
taken by  Government  is  umiuestion- 
ably  a  difficult  one,  but  it  cannot 
longer  be  delayed.  The  Whigs 
shrank  from  it,  with  a  just  diffidence 
in  their  own  capacity,  preferring  the 
sweets  of  office  to  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  giving  as  little  labour  as 
possible  in  return  for  their  appointed 
emoluments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
now,  when  awakened  from  their  leth- 
argy by  disaster,  they  will  not  use 
their  recovered  consciousness  entirely 
in  the  way  of  obstruction. 

In  a  crisis  such  as  the  present,  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  electors  of 
the  commercial  seaport  towns  will  be 
regarded  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
the  Com  Laws,  it  has  become  evident 
to  those  who  understand  the  nature, 
and  have  watched  the  working,  of 
that  commercial  system  which  has 
abandoned  reciprocity,  that  the  trade 
of  this  country  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory condition.  In  our  number  for 
April,  the  commercial  disasters  of 
1851  were  stated  and  illustrated  by 
a  correspondent  who  possesses  the 
most  accurate  means  of  knowledge. 
Since  then  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  Fifth  Letter  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade^  by  Mr  Newdegate,  to  whom 
the  country  is  largely  indebted  for  his 
indefieitigable  zeal  in  Investigatuigthis 
most  important  subject,  and  supply- 
ing,  by  his  own  labour,  abstracts 
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during  the  bygone  year  in  a  distinct 
and  Intelligible  form,  and  which  bnt 
too  palpably  refutes  the  stereotyped 
prospenty  allegations  of  the  Whigs : — 


Imports,  enumerated. 
Ditto,  QDennmerated, 


BlLAlfCE-SHBBT  FOR  1851. 


Exports,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
Ditto,  foreign  and  colonial,  enumerated,     • 
Ditto,    ditto,    ditto,  unenumerated. 


Market  Value. 

£62,067,974 

10,630,268 

445,743 


Market  Yaloe. 

£106,043,038 

6,824,443 

£112,867,481 


Excess  of  imports  oyer  exports, 

British  fireight,*  ' £9,798,535 

Commisaion  and  charges,  6  per  cent  on  the  whole  imports,  6,772,049 

Insurance,  1 1  per  cent  on  ditto,            .            •           .  1,693,012 

Merchants'  profit,  6  per  cent  on  fths  of  ditto,               .  2,539,519 

Ditto  at  6  per  cent  on  jths  of  the  exports,        .            .  2,742,899 

Insurance,  1  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  ditto,     .  731,440 

Camges,  3)  per  cent  on  ditto,  2,377,180 

Net  balance  against  this  country. 


78,148,985 
£39,723,496 


26,654,634 
£13,068,862 


*'  No  one,''  says  Mr  Newdegate,  ad- 
dreesiBg  himself  to  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Bir  Henley, 
— <<  no  one  who  has  grayely  and  im- 
partially considered  this  subject,  —  and 
no  one  is  more  likely  or  more  competent 
80  to  consider  it  than  yourself, — can  fail 
to  understand,  how  seriously  and  how 
immediately  the  commercial  condition  of 
tills  country  may  be  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  foreign  countries,  and  by 
tiM  conduct  of  foreign  GoTemments  in 
this  respect ;  or  fail  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact,  that  since  the  total  practical  and 
aTowed  abandonment  of  the  system  of 
reciprocity  by  the  Legislature  and  last 
two  GoTomments  of  this  country,  foreign 
GoTemments  by  means  of  their  tariffii 
ean  and  do  legislate,  unconnteracted  and 
nnoontrolled,  m  matters  deeply  affecting, 
not  only  their  own  commerce,  but  that 
also  of  this  country. 

*  No  one  who  has  any,  howeyer  par- 
tial, information  on  this  subject,  ean 
doubt  that  foreign  Goyemments  acknow- 
ledge the  oUigation,  which  the  late 
Goremments  of  this  country  haye  unfor- 
tunately repudiated ;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  eyery  Goyemment  to  con- 
sider first,  in  regulating  their  tariffs, 
the  interests  and  industry  of  the  nations 
iriiich  they  respectiyely  goyem,  and  by 
which  they  are  respectiyely  supported  ; 
or  doubt  that  foreign  Goyemments  are 
daily  acting  upon  tUs  principle. 

"  No  one  ean  fail  to  recognise  the  fact, 
that  the  question  of  whether  our  present 
commerdal  policy  needs  or  needs  not 
reyision  or  modification,  deeply  agitates 


public  opinion  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  subject  of  graye  doubt  whether 
the  present  policy  is  or  is  not  disastrous, 
as  I  belieye  it  to  be,  to  the  preseryation 
and  profitable  employment  of  the  national 
capita],  to  the  social  condition  of  this 
country,  and  eyentnally  to  the  integrity 
of  the  empire." 

We  are  exceedingly  gratified  to 
observe  from  this  pamphlet  that  Mr 
Newdegate  has  applied  liimself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  and  publishing 
a  compendium  of  the  tarifis  imposed 
bj  foreign  coantries.  Daring  the 
last  two  years  we  have  repeatedly 
felt  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  want  of  snch  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  have  searched  for  it  in  vain 
amongst  the  cnmbrons  blae-books, 
which  professed  to  give  some  record 
of  oar  national  transactions.  Whether 
from  snpineness,  or  from  a  notion 
that  the  information,  if  granted, 
would  not  bear  out  the  assertions  of 
those  who  were  worshippers  of  the 
present  commercial  system,  certain 
it  is  that  the  late  authorities  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  in  the  matter,  if 
they  did  proceed  at  all,  that  those 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  snch 
questions  could  only  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  details  by  resorting  to 
foreign  sources.  Possibly  the  Whigs 
conceived  that,  with  such  an  oblig- 
ing authority  and  animated  Encyclo- 
paedia at  hand  as  the  Editor  of  the 
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Economist^  it  was  not  neoesstry  to 
refer  to  any  other  oracle.  Mr  New* 
degate,  however,  promises  shortly  to 
give  us,  **a  compendinm  of  the 
foreign  tariffs,  translated  into  English 
from  documents,  officially  authenti- 
cated by  the  Prussian  Government ; 
and  thus  by  some  years  anticipate 
the  tardy  movements  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  official  departments  of 
this  country,  who  have  been  five 
years  in  collecting,  and  have  as  yet 
not  nearly  completed,  a  compendinm 


of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  in 
the  English  language.**  This  pub- 
lication will  supply  a  great  blank. 
In  the  mean  time,  for  the  beneit  of 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  effects 
of  the  abandonment  of  reciprocity  as 
a  principle,  we  subjoin  a  table  from 
Mr  Kewdegate^s  Appendix,  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  interest 
which  our  Continental  neighbours,  who 
send  us  so  much  com,  take  in  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  British 
manufactures. 
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The  perusal  of  this  table  is  very 
siiggestiTe,  for  it  clearly  shows  that, 
by  parsQiDg  Free  Trade,  we  have 
Sailed  in  gaining  increased  access  for 
ov  mannfactiireB  to  the  markets  of 
the  dyilised  world.  Free  Trade  in 
«om  may  be  defended  on  other 
groonds,  bat  not  on  the  plea  that  it 
has  induced  reciprocity  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  who  famish  as  with 
large  cereal  sappli^.  Oar  present 
practice  is  opposed  to  that  of  every 
other  oonntiy ;  a  fact  which,  of  itself, 
oaght  sorely  to  temper  the  confidence 
of  oar  political  economists,  who  pos- 
sibly may  be  right  in  their  views, 
bat  who  certainly  have  the  misfor- 
tone  to  be  opposed  in  this  matter  by 
the  convictions  and  experience  of 
statesmen  in  all  other  conntries  of 
the  world.  No  people  have  stndied 
Political  Economy  more  anxioasly 
tiiaa  the  Germans,  who  are,  though 
it  is  tiie  fashion  to  call  them  vision- 
aries, apon  snch  points  more  prac- 
tical than  onrselves.  The  Germans 
op^y  deny  and  impugn  the  sound- 
ness of  our  commercial  doctrines. 
Ffew  donbt  the  sagacity  of  Bnssia 
in  all  that  concerns  her  own  aggran- 
disement, and  yet  the  Russian  states- 
men regard  our  policy  as  absolutely 
soiddal.  France,  though  invited  to 
reciprocate,  has  refused  the  offer; 
and  the  acute  Americans  pronounce 
OS  to  be  commercially  insane  I 

We  do  not  expect  that  considera- 
tions such  as  these  will  weigh  much 
with  the  electors  in  the  inland 
boronghs  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Retail  dealers  are  usually  bad  judges 
of  political  economy ;  and  they  will 
seldom  reason  or  act  npon  anything 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  their  own 
immediate  observation.  The  balance 
of  trade  is  a  subject  beyond  the  reach 
of  municipal  intellect,  as  now  ex- 
hibited in  our  civic  assemblies.  But 
ia  the  great  commercial  towns,  such 
questions  are  well  understood  and 
eagerly  canvassed.  Upon  their  sola- 
tioa  depends  the  wellbeing  of  the 
merchant — and  under  him,  of  all  those 
in  his  employment ;  and,  consequently, 
arguments  which  might  be  overlooked 
in  a  dty  like  Edinbaigh,  where  Sec- 
tarianism and  Dissent  are  held  to  be 
the  proper  tests  of  Parliamentary 
abiUty,  tell,  with  the  utmost  force,  in 
soch  a  place  as  LiverpooL    We  con- 


fess that  we  look  to  the  decision  of 
the  commercial  towns,  as  contradis- 
tingnished  from  the  pure  seats  of 
manufacture,  with  much  anxiety. 
Their  verdict,  at  snch  a  time,  is 
most  vfduable,  and  will  so  be  re- 
ceived; because  any  error  in  com- 
mercial policy  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  government,  necessarily 
exhibits  its  effects,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, amongst  them,  and  is  later  in 
reaching  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  we  would  implore  the 
electors  to  remember  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  dedded  expression 
of  their  opinions  just  now.  Great 
difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  those  difficulties  can  only 
be  obviated  by  the  frank  and  hearty 
adhesion  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  commerdal  experi- 
ment is  not  working  well  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.  Let  them 
remember  that  an  opportunity  such  as 
the  present,  for  repairing  the  bad 
effects  of  hasty  legislation,  may  not 
soon  occur  again ;  and  let  them  deli- 
berately consider  what  the  conse- 
qnences  would  be,  if  such  losses  as 
were  experienced  last  year  became 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Without  re- 
dprocity  it  is  plain  that  we  are  throw- 
ing away  all  our  other  advantages. 
We  are  met,  and  will  still  continue  to 
be  met,  with  high  import  duties  — 
less  on  account  of  the  revenue  which 
these  bring  to  the  states  which 
impose  them,  than  for  the  direct 
encouragement  of  their  own  domes- 
tic manufactures.  With  imports 
greatly  exceeding  the  exports  in 
value,  prices  have  declined  materi- 
ally in  this  country;  and  in  many 
most  important  branches  of  mdnstry 
the  wages  of  labour  have  been  lower- 
ed. This  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to,  or  can,  continue  ;  and 
it  is  so  far  fortunate  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  no  external  disturbing 
causes  can  be  held  out  as  specious 
reasons  for  the  decline.  To  whatever 
extent  that  decline  may  prevail,  it 
arises  solely  from  our  own  system ; 
and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
electors  interested  in  commerce,  to 
declare  whether  or  not  that  system 
has  received  theur  approbation. 

We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  speculate 
on  the  result  of  the  contest,  which, 
before  another  nambw  of  the  Maga- 
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ztne  can  be  issued,  mnst  be  broaght 
to  an  end.  We  know  that  Conseira- 
tiye  principles  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing ;  and  that  the  Liberal  party 
is  greatly  disunited  and  divided. 
Since  the  commencement  of  18i8,  the 
scenes  which  have  been  enacted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  given 
fearful  warning  against  democratic 
change;  and  even  those  who  are 
democratically  inclined  might  profit 
by  the  example,  since,  in  almost  every 
case,  military  despotism  has  succeed- 
ed to  unlicensed  anarchy.  What  this 
country  requires,  and  what  all  good 
men  should  pray  for,  and  do  their 
utmost  to  promote,  is  stability,  not 
change.  But  the  activity  of  the  age 
develops  itself  in  politicid  as  well  as 
in  other  forms ;  and  there  are  always 
to  be  found  men  who,  rather  than 
remain  content  in  theur  native  respec- 
table obscurity,  will  attempt  to  enter 
the  Legislature,  and  clamber  into 
power,  by  espousing  violent  doctrines. 
In  our  larger  cities  and  towns  the 
progress  of  the  tribune  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  Some  aspiring  dealer 
in  the  hard  line,  who  is  gifted  with 
more  brass  than  his  neighbours,  and 
who  is  proportionally  conceited,  fixes 
upon  the  Established  churches  as  a 
grievance,  and  so  becomes  a  kind  of 
leader  among  the  acrid  champions 
of  Dissent.  By  the  votes  of  the  Seced- 
ing myrmidons  he  is  returned  to  the 
town  council,  where  he  is  great 
upon  all  questions  of  economy — 
docking  salaries,  criticising  accounts, 
and  cutting  down  estimates,  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  do  credit  to  the  stin- 
giest purser  of  an  emigrant  vessel. 
Having  thus  founded  his  character  as 
an  economist,  he  naturally  aspires  to 
higher  things ;  and,  being  of  a  schem- 
ing turn  of  mind,  he  effects  such  a 
combination  of  divers  interests  among 
the  municipal  councillors,  that,  in 
due  course  of  time,  he  is  elevated  to 
the  civic  chair.  Even  in  that  high 
eminence  he  will  not  remain  content. 
Although  reasonably  deficient  in  li- 
terature, and  not  remarkable  for  his 
high  breeding,  he  gradually  conceives 
the  notion  that  his  proper  arena  lies 
within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's.  He 
docs  not  think  that,  in  point  of  arith- 
metic, he  is  one  whit  inferior  to  Mr 
Joseph  Hume.  He  has  dined  with  Mr 
Cobden,  and  has  failed  to  be  impressed 


with  the  superior  elegance  of  his  man« 
ners.    He  knows  that  he  can  speak 
quite  as  well  as  nine- tenths  of  the 
honourable  members  who  make  it  an 
invariable  practice  to  object  to  the 
estimates ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  whom 
anybody  can  succeed  in  putting  down. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  organises  a  cliqne  of 
junta,  composed  of  men  who  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  interests ;  and  of 
this  mystic  body,  which,  in  every 
large  town  is  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious terror,  he  becomes  the  leading 
spirit.  Not  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain had  more  power  over  his  fanatical 
followers,  than  has  the  civic  ruler  over 
the  Dissenting  fathers  of  their  tribe. 
But,  as  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity will  view  his  pretensions  with  a 
favourable  eye,  our  acute  functionary 
does  not  come  forward  at  once,  but 
adopts  the  Fabian  policy.    By  him- 
self, or  through  his  agents,  he  throws 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  other 
candidate;  amuses  rival  committees 
with  the  prospect  of  a  common  und^- 
standing,  and  persuades  them  to  make 
proposals  to  men  who,  as  he  knows 
very  well,  can  never  become  his  rivals. 
After  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
and  the  constituency  have  become  im- 
patient, some  faithfhl  satellite  rises  bk 
his  place,  and  declares  that  he  can  no 
longer  stifle  in  his  bosom  the  impulse 
which  urges  him  to  suggest  *^  our 
excellent  first  magistrate"  as  by  far  the 
fittest  man  to  represent  the  borough  in 
Pariiament.   At  the  word,  up  rise  the 
clique,  and  the  pawkie  proposal  is 
straightway  raucously  ratified.    After 
a  faint  protest,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
bishops,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whom  it  was  established 
etiquette  to  force  into  the  chair,  the 
excellent  first  magistrate  accepts  the 
trust;  and,  in  all  probability,  after  be- 
ing proposed  and  seconded  by  a  couple 
of  subordinate  Gracchi,  is  elected. 
But  he  had  much  better  have  remained 
at  home.   Local  reputations,  however 
bright  they  may  appeu"  in  the  eyes  of 
a  clique,  fade  rapidly  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  aspiring  senator 
very  soon  begins  to  find  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  Parliament, 
wherein  he  is  a  cipher,  and  the  motley 
assemblage  in  which  he  once  presided 
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&9  sopreme.  His  manners,  dialect,  and 
style  of  oratory  are  all  strange  to  the 
gentlemen  of  England.  His  minute- 
Bess  wearies,  his  pertinacity  disgusts 
them ;  and  he  is  speedily  set  down  as 
that  most  insufferable  of  all  characters, 
a  bore,  and  is  universally  avoided. 
Of  course,  this  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  bis  naturally  jaundiced  disposition. 
Always  Radically  inclined,  he  becomes 
ten  times  more  democratic  than  be- 
fore, and  continually  transgresses  the 
scriptural  precept,  by  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  At  every  general  election 
there  is  a  fresh  crop  of  these  represen- 
tatives, neither  doing  credit  to  them- 
selves, nor  conferring  any  honour  on 
the  places  which  send  them  to  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
most  of  these  men  are  returned  by  the 
larger  constituencies.  We  remember 
to  have  been,  a  good  while  ago,  very 
much  struck  by  the  leading  article  in 
the  Tonesy  which  incontestably  proved 
that  the  very  worst  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  represented  the 
largest  number  of  electors.  The  rea- 
son of  it  we  take  to  be  this :  Few 
men  of  education  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing can  bring  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  ordeal,  which  is  now  passing  into 
a  custom — at  least  it  is  so  in  Scotland 
— ^f  l>eing  catechised  and  questioned 
by  every  elector  and  non-elector  who 
has  grammar  enough  to  make  himself 
intelligible.  A  very  amusing  and  also 
instructive  catalogue  of  such  questions 
might  be  preserved.  "  What  div  ye 
think  0*  preemygeniture  and  the  Irish 
bishops  ?*^  was  a  query  put  not  long 
ago  to  one  candidate.  ^^  Wha  pit  oot 
Ix>rd  John  Russell?"  was  an  intended 
poser  put  to  a  Conservative ;  but  the 
prompt  reply— "Lord  Palmerston," 
made  the  Liberal  inquirer  resume  his 
seat  in  a  greater  hurry  than  he  rose. 
**  Wull  ye  vote  for  the  aboleetion  o' 
Church  and  State?*'  was  the  inquiry 
of  one  Seceding  cobbler,  who  consi- 
dered the  State  to  be  an  institution  at 
least  as  objectionable  as  the  Church. 
Sometimes  the  audience  are  facetious, 
and  in  a  playful  mood.  *'  Ma  freends," 
said  a  western  asthmatical  bailie, 
rising  with  the  evident  intention  of 
heckling  a  candidate — ^*  ma  freends, 
ye  a'  ken  IVe  got  a  weak  voice." 
"  We  a'  ken  ye  are  a  weak  body 
aHhegither !"  was  the  candid  response 
of  the  electors.    Where  there  is  a 
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district  of  united  burghs,  as  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  no- 
torious Radical  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  sleuth-hound.  His  business  is  to 
follow  the  candidate  from  place  to 
place,  and  insult  him  by  a  repetition 
of  precisely  the  same  questions.  No 
matter  how  absurd  the  question  may 
be,  the  candidate  is  expected  to  an- 
swer it;  and  let  him  answer  it  as 
fairly  and  clearly  as  language  will 
allow,  the  odds  are  that  the  querist 
sits  down  with  an  intimation  that  he 
is  not  satisfied,  and  accuses  the  can- 
didate of  quibbling.  Really  this  is  a 
practice  which  ought  to  be  ended  at 
once.  In  every  town  there  are  men, 
known  by  head-mark,  who  attend  to 
put  questions,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  information  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  candidate — which  is  quite 
legitimate,  provided  these  are  not 
distinctly  set  forth  in  his  address — 
but  for  that  of  indulging  their  own 
Yulgar  appetite  for  insolence;  and 
such  fellows  ought  at  once  to  be 
ejected  from  the  meeting  by  the  com- 
mon concurrence  of  every  respectable 
elector.  But,  independently  of  this, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  temporary 
nuisance,  a  large  urban  constituency 
is  invariably  fickle,  and  not  much 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  in  the  matter 
of  impulse,  than  a  mob.  Let  a  man 
slave  as  he  may,  his  seat  is  never 
secure.  Whilst  he  is  doing  his  duty 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  Parlia- 
ment, some  wily  competitor  is  engaged 
in  undermining  him  at  home.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  best  qualified  men 
rather  shrink  from  than  court  the 
honour  of  representing  largo  consti- 
tuencies in  Parliament ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  so  many  of  these  seats  are 
virtually  ceded  to  the  democracy.  A 
mayor  or  provost,  if  he  has  his  wits 
about  him,  may  contrive,  through  his 
municipal  connection  and  influence,  to 
unseat  and  supplant  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

We  w'lsh  it  were  possible  to  impress 
the  electors  generally  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  man  may  make  an  ex- 
cellent civic  ruler,  without  possessing 
that  judgment,  intelligence,  or  saga- 
city which  ought  to  be  considered  the 
indispensable  requisites  for  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament.  There  are 
many  scales  of  vision.    A  man  may 
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be  able  very  well  to  condnct  the  con- 
tracted affairs  of  a  municipality,  with- 
ont  having  the  education  or  expansion 
of  mind  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  sonnd  opinion  upon  matters 
involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
Empire.  We  shall  concede  at  once 
that  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
school  are  competent  to  the  conside- 
ration of  qnestions  of  local  economy. 
They  are  quite  able  to  look  sharply 
after  civic  funds,  and  can  detect, 
through  a  kind  of  instinct,  any  attempt 
at  peculation.  But  put  them  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
They  would  rather  see  the  country 
invaided,  than  pay  for  a  standing  army 
or  maintain  an  effective  militia.  They 
are  for  cutting  down  everything  which 
is  expensive,  irrespective  altogether  of 
its  utility.  They  would  rather  see  the 
Colonies  abandoned,  than  incur  any 
charge  for  the  support  of  their  estab- 
lishments ;  and  they  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  national  position  or 
renown.  They  make  idiots  of  them- 
selves at  peace  congresses,  talk  trash 
about  fraternity,  and  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  Free  Trade  is  a  nobler 
thing  than  Christianity.  In  short, 
they  have  simply  the  accomplishment 
of  pedlars,  and  nothing  more.  They 
estimate  literature  and  learning  as 
they  would  measure  tape ;  and  consi- 
der a  new  taking  pattern  for  a  calico 
print  as  the  highest  achievement  of 
the  fine  arts.  These  men  are  not  of 
the  stuff  from  which  efficient  legisla- 
tors are  made.  They  are  entirely 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  duties 
of  the  trust  which  they  seek ;  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  black  day  for  Bri- 
tain when  the  majority  of  the  senate 
was  composed  of  such  narrow-minded 
chafferers. 

Undoubtedly,  had  the  Conservative 
tactics  in  the  larger  towns  been  wiser 
and  more  decided,  the  number  of  such 
men  who  are  now  pressing  forward 
to  Parliament  would  have  been  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  great  mistake 
lies  in  the  apathy  which  prevails 
regarding  the  municipal  elections — it 
being  exceedingly  difficult  to  find 
respectable  Conservative  candidates 
willing  to  offer  themselves  for  seats 
It  these  council-boards.  Some  men 
^Jvfllnot  take  the  trouble;  others  dis- 
society  to  which  they  neces- 
must  be  introduced ;  and  some 


— veiy  foolishly,  as  we  think-— affect 
to  nndervalue  the  dignity.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  two  first 
reasons;  but  we  wonld  beg  our  friends 
to  remember,  that,  without  some 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  nothing  in 
this  world  that  is  worth  having  can 
be  gained.  And  surely  it  is  a  poor 
compliment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sad  discouragement,  to  the  few  who 
manfully  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  at  least  some  appearance  of 
Conservative  representation  at  these 
boards,  that  others,  who  have  their 
time  even  more  at  their  own  disposal, 
should  shrink  from  undertaking  what 
is  actually  a  public  duty.  As  for  the 
last  view,  it  is  simply  childish  and 
absurd.  To  be  a  member  of  oonndl 
implies  an  honourable  trust,  which 
any  man,  be  his  position  what  it  may, 
should  t>e  proud  to  hold.  In  former 
days,  for  example,  the  provostship 
of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  was 
held  by  the  first  nobles  of  the  land ; 
and,  though  times  have  since  altered, 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  election,  it 
is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  find  our 
most  eminent  citizens  recoiling  from 
the  management  of  municipal  affairs, 
as  if  these  were  beneath  their  notice. 
We  speak  plainly,  because  we  feel 
that  this  is  just  matter  of  reproach; 
and  it  is  full  time  that  the  error  which 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  should 
be  amended.  Municipal  institutions 
must  exist,  and  municipal  represen- 
tatives have,  in  many  ways,  a  vast 
deal  in  their  power ;  in  especial,  their 
example  and  influence  is  most  power- 
ful on  the  occasion  of  any  election. 
And  yet  what  do  we  find,  too  gene- 
rally, to  be  the  case  ?  Those  citizens 
who  from  talent,  education,  position, 
and  wealth,  ought  to  take  the  lead  in 
municipal  afialrs,  are  rarely  membere 
of  the  town  councils.  They  might 
be  elected  if  they  chose  to  offer  them- 
selves, but  they  will  not;  and  con- 
sequently, the  trust  devolves,  in  many 
cases,  upon  brawling  demagogues  of 
the  coarsest  stamp,  or  upon  virulent 
Dissenters,  who  bid  fair,  in  the  process 
of  time,  to  monopolise  the  whole  of 
our  municipal  representation.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  Scotland 
some  of  the  municipalities  have  large 
powers  —  such  as  those  of  electing 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  professors  in  the  nniversities — 
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^e  imporUnce  of  haviog  men  duly 
qaalified  to  exercise  snoh  imporUnt 
Unctions,  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
Notwithstanding  this — notwithstand- 
ing the  exceedingly  questionable  ex- 
ercise, on  more  than  one  occasion,  of 
their  patronage  on  the  part  of  Dissent- 
ing majorities — both  Conservatives 
and  Whigs  (we  speak  of  the  old  re- 
spectable party)  seem  content  to 
abandon  the  ronnicipal  field  almost 
entirely  to  the  Radicals  and  Seceders. 
We  do  not  write  this  without  a  serioos 
porpose.  We  think  that  now  is  th^ 
time,  when  the  result  of  previous 
supineness  is  made  apparent  to  them 
in  more  than  one  important  place,  to 
warn  the  Conservatives  that,  in  hang- 
ing back  from  participation  in  muni* 
dpal  matters,  they  are,  in  fact,  giving 
direct  influence  and  political  power 
to  their  most  bitter  and  malignant 
adversaries.  If  proper  men  were 
found  to  discharge  the  dvic  offices, 
the  democratic  influence  at  urban 
elections  would  be  most  materially 
diminished.  It  is  utterly  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  if  men  of  ^ucation, 
character,  and  position,  came  forward 
as  candidates  for  the  civic  representa- 
tion, they  would  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  be  preferred  to  the  sorry 
specimens  of  administrative  intellect 
w1k>  now  constitute  the  majority  of 
our  dvic  councillors.  We  have  no 
widi  to  dilate  on  this  topic,  which, 
perhaps,  is  rather  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  one  of  great 
importance,  which  the  electors  would 
do  well  to  consider  before  the  recur- 
rence of  another  period  of  munidpal 
change.  We  do  not  say  broadly  that 
the  constitutional  battle  is  to  be  fought 
at  the  dvic  polling-booths ;  but  we  do 
say  this,  that,  by  neglecting  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  not  assuming  their  fair 
share  of  municipal  responsibility  and 
action,  the  constitutional  party  are 
yeariy  losing  ground  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  recurrence  of  periodical 
pditical  defeat 

In  one  other  respect,  those  electors 
who  wish  well  to  the  constitutional 
cause  oug^t  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents.  The  Ra- 
dicals and  Dissenters— we  need  hardly 
add,  the  Papists— are  always  upon 
the  alert.  They  keep  up  their  regis- 
trations, which  the  Conservatives  do 


not  with  anything  like  proper  zeal — ^it 
being  nothing  unusual  to  flnd,  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  that  men  who  have 
possessed  the  necessary  qualification 
for  years,  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  applying  to  be 
placed  on  the  roll.    Not  so  is  it  with 
our  opponents,  who  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  their  electoral 
strength.     On  the  occasion   of  an 
election,  almost  every  man  of  them 
registers  his  vote ;  and  further,  they 
spare  no  trouble  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  canvass.    They  have  a 
distinct  object  to  gain,  and  they  exert 
themselves  as  if  the  success  depended 
upon  the  individual  efforts  of  each. 
Whereas,  among  many  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, there  is  a  degree  of  apathy 
which  is  almost  unaccountable.   Some 
men  cannot  be  brought  to  vote  at  all, 
either  because  they  are  actuated  by 
whim,  or  are  influenced  by  some  per- 
sonal considerations  relating  to  the 
candidates.    One  man  will  not  vote 
against  a  particular  Liberal,  because 
be  has  known  him  from  his  youth  up- 
wards.   Another  will  not  vote  for  a 
Conservative  candidate,  because  he 
has  had  some  squabble  with  him  re- 
garding railway  matters.     Another 
does  not  think  that  Lord  Derby  will 
get  a  working  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  and  therefore  he  declines 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.    We 
need  not  comment  upon  the  weakness, 
but  we  desire  to  point  out  the  gross 
folly  and  miserable  effects  of  such 
conduct.    This  is  no  ordinary  crisis. 
Upon  the  success  of  Lord  Derby  de- 
pends the  maintenance  of  Constitu- 
tional and  Protestant  principles  in  this 
country ;  and  every  vote  which  is 
withheld  or  thrown  away  adds  to  the 
chances  of  our  adversaries.    It  is  a 
scandalous  thing  that  a  Conservative 
voter,  under  any  circumstances,  should 
require  persuasion  to  perform  what  is 
his  manifest  duty.    If  private  consi- 
derations are  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere, when  candidates  are  fairly  in 
the  field— if  personal  pique,  or  per- 
sonal motives,  are  to  be  deemed  more 
weighty  than  the  claims  of  principle 
— if  indolence  and  apathy  are  carried 
to  such    an  extent   that  registered 
voters,  of  known  opinions,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  of  even  going  to  the 
poll— how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  make  head 
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against  an  active,  fierce,  and  anscra- 
paloQS  democracy  ?  There  is  bat  one 
rale  to  be  observed  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present.  Let  no  man  calculate 
chances  for  himself,  nor  regulate  his 
conduct  according  to  his  anticipations 
of  the  result  of  the  contest.  Wher- 
ever a  Conservative  candidate — one 
who  will  generally  support  the  pre- 
sent Grovernment,  and  uphold  our 
Protestant  institutions  —  is  in  the 
field,  let  him  have  the  cordial,  strenu- 
ous, and  early  support  of  every  Con- 
servative voter.  If,  in  the  mind  of 
any,  there  exist  personal  objections 
to  a  candidate,  let  these  be  generously 
waived,  on  the  consideration  that  it 
is  not  the  man,  but  the  cause,  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  support.  Any 
show  of  lukewarmness  at  such  a 
time  has  the  effect  of  damping  the 
spirits  and  chilling  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  more  ardent  and  energetic  of  the 
party  ;  it  inspires  our  opponents  with 
confidence,  and,  in  many  cases,  may 
materially  contribute  to  their  success. 
And  now  we  have  done.  Late  as  the 
period  is,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  the  observations  which  we  have 
ventured  to  make  may  be  useful  in 
confirming  the  minds  of  some,  and  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  others,  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  contest  which 
is  about  to  take  place.  We  cannot 
overrate  its  magnitude.  This  is  the 
grand  struggle  between  Constitutional 
principle  and  Democratic  ambition — 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery, 
now  all  the  more  dangerous,  because 
we  find  it  in  intimate  alliance  with 
Liberalism  and  Infidelity  —  between 


Nationality  on  the  one  side,  and  Cos- 
mopolitanism on  the  other.  We  re- 
peat, as  we  have  said  before,  that, 
should  I^rd  Derby  fail  in  command- 
ing a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  in  the  same  position  and  on 
the  same  principles  as  before,  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  We  must,  in  that 
case,  expect  that  all  the  parties  who 
are  at  present  nsing  their  utmost 
influence  to  obtain  a  return  hostile  to 
her  Majesty*s  Ministers,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  next  Cabinet;  and 
should  that  event  occur,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  most 
reckless  changes,  and  the  most  dis- 
astrous results,  must  inevitably  occur. 
But  we  have  little  fear  for  the  issue. 
If  the  Conservatives  bestir  them- 
selves boldly  and  with  becoming  spirit 
— if  the  right-thinking  men  through- 
out the  country  who  know  the  value 
of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  and 
who  are  opposed  to  organic  change, 
make  their  voices  distinctly  beard — 
they  constitute  a  body  more  numer- 
ous and  influential  than  that  which 
is  opposed  to  them,  and  which,  even 
now,  is  making  the  most  desperate 
exertions  to  obtain  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament. Let  us,  on  the  other  side, 
be  resolute  and  active — ^let  us  com- 
port ourselves  as  becomes  the  great- 
ness and  the  dignity  of  our  canse — 
and  most  assur^ly  we  shall  be  able 
to  defeat  that  foul  and  unnational 
coalition  which  has  dared  to  menace 
the  integrity  of  Church  and  State,  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  of  the  time- 
hononred  institntiona  of  the  realm. 


by  William  Blackwood  ^  5mw,  EdvUmrgk. 
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CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Cladich, 

Scene — The  Pavilion,    Time — Sunset 

North — ^Talboys  — Sewakd. 


NORTH. 

The  great  Epic  Poets  of  Antiquity  began  with  invoking  snperhnman  aid 
to  their  human  powers.  They  magnified  thek  subject  by  snch  a  confession, 
that  their  unassisted  strength  was  nneqnal  to  worthily  treating  it ;  and  it  is 
perf(^tly  natural  for  us  to  believe  that  they  were  sincere  in  these  implora- 
tions.  For  their  own  belief  was  that  Gods  presided  over,  ruled,  and  directed, 
not  only  the  motions  of  the  Visible  Universe,  and  the  greater  and  outward 
events  and  destinies  of  nations  and  individnals,  but  that  the  Father  of  Gods 
and  Men,  and  peculiar  Deities  under  him,  influenced,  inspired,  and  sustained, 
gave  and  took  away  the  powers  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  genius,  in  every  kind 
of  design  and  in  eveiy  kind  of  action, 

SEWARD. 

They  would  call  down  the  help,  suggestion,  and  inspiration  of  heavenly 
guides,  protectors,  and  monitors ; — of  «fnpiter,  to  whom  even  their  dim  faith 
looked  above  themselves  and  bevond  this  apparent  world,  for  the  incompre- 
hensible causes  of  things ; — of  Apollo,  the  Crod  of  Music  and  of  Song ; — of 
those  divine  Sisters,  under  whose  especial  charge  that  imaginative  religion 
placed  Poets  and  their  works,  the  nine  melodious  Daughters  of  Memory ; — 
of  those  three  other  gentle  deities,  of  whom  Pindar  affirms,  that  if  there  be 
amongst  men  anything  fair  and  admirable,  to  their  gift  it  is  owing,  and  whose 
name  expresses  the  accomplishing  excellence  of  Poesy,  if  all  suffrages  are  to  be 
united  in  praise :  bright  Sisters  too,  adored  with  altar  and  temple,— the  Graces. 
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NORTH. 

Milton,  who  had  nnremittingly  studied  the  classical  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
who  brought  into  the  service  of  his  great  and  solemn  undertaking  all  the 
resources  of  poetical  Art,  which  prior  ages  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  whose 
learning,  from  the  literature  of  the  world,  gathered  spoils  to  hang  up  in  the 
vast  and  glorious  temple  which  he  dedicated — He  might,  without  offence  to 
the  devont  purpose  of  his  own  soul,  bonow  from  the  devotion  of  those  old 
pagan  worshippers  the  hint,  and  partially  the  form,  of  those  exordial  suppli- 
cations. 

SEWARD. 

He  opens  the  Paradise  Lost  with  Two  Invocations.  Both  implore  aid. 
But  the  aid  asked  in  one  and  in  the  other  is  different  in  kind,  as  the  Two 
Powers,  of  whom  the  aid  is  asked,  are  also  wholly  different.  Let  us  look  at 
these  two  Invocations  in  the  order  in  vfhich  they  stand. 

^  Of  Man's  first  diaobedieafle,  uul  the  fhiit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oar  woe» 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  as,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the  sacred  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didit  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos  :  or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  fiow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song» 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know*8t :  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  Mul,with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine :  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

The  First  is  taken,  hint  and  form  both,  from  Homer.  Homer,  girding  up 
his  sti'eogth  to  sing  the  war  of  confederated  Greece  against  Troy  and  her 
confederates,  makes  over  his  own  overpowering  theme  to  a  Spirit  able  to 
support  the  burden— to  the  Muse. 

I^ng,  Goddois,  he  begins,  the  Anger  of  Achilles. 

KORTH. 

Even  so  Milton.  After  proposing  in  a  few  words  the  great  argument  of 
his  Poem — ^that  fatal  first  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Creator,  by  which  our 
First  Parents,  along  with  His  favour,  forfeited  Innocence,  Bliss,  Immortality, 
and  Paradise,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  shall  redeem  the  Sin  and  loss — he  devolves  his  own  task  upon  a 
M«e,  whom  he  deems  fmr  higher  than  the  Muse  of  his  greatest  predecessor, 
and  whom  he,  to  mark  this  superiority,  addresses  as  the  Heavenly  Muse, 

TALBOT8. 

She  is  (lie  Muse  who  inspired  on  the  summit  now  of  Horeb,  now  of  Sinai ; 
whw  fi>r  forty  years  in  retreat  from  his  own  people,  yet  under  their  £g3rptian 
yoke,  lie  kept  the  flocks  of  his  fether-in-law  Jethro— the  actual  Shepherd 
who,  from  communing  with  God  and  commissioned  by  God,  came  down  into 
Egypt  again  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  his  people  and  to  lead  oat  the  flock  of 
IsraeL 
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BSWARD. 

She  is  the  Muse  who,  wben  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  at  length  seated  in  the 
]>roiiiiBed  land — when  Zion  In  the  stead  of  Sinai  was  the  chosen  Mountain  of 
God— inspired  Psalmists  and  Prophets. 

TALBOTB. 

And  the  reaswi  is  manifest  for  the  distinguishing  of  Moses.  For  all  critics 
of  the  style  of  the  inspired  Writers  distingnish  that  of  Moses  from  all  the 
others,  as  antique,  anstere,  grave,  sablime,  as  if  there  were  in  him  who  con- 
versed personally  with  God  greater  sanctity  of  style,  even  as  his  face  shone 
when  he  came  down  from  the  Meant :  as  the  whole  character  and  office  of 
Moees  was  held  by  the  Hebrews,  and  is  held,  perhaps,  by  ns,  as  lifting  him 
above  all  other  prophetic  leaders. 

KOBTH. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Nation,  and  the  type  of  the  Saviour. 

TALBOTS. 

Milton  desires  for  his  woik,  all  qualities  of  style,  as  the  variable  subject 
shall  require  them.  Not  only  the  high  rank  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  required  that  he  should  be  named,  but  this  in  particular,  that 
Moses  was  the  historian  of  the  Creation  and  Fall. 

NORTH. 

One  might  for  a  moment  be  tempted  to  oonfbund  the  inspiration  here 
meant  with  that  highest  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  in  those  holy 
places,  and  which  we  distinguish  by  the  unequivocal  name  of  revelation. 
But  on  reflection  we  perceive  it  not  possible  that  Milton  should  have 
ascribed  such  an  office  to  an  Impersonation— those  awful  Communications 
which  distinguished  those  persons  chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  be  the  vessels 
of  his  Will  to  the  Children  of  Men.  His  revelations,  we  are  instructed  to 
believe,  are  immediately  frxmi  himself. 

TALBOTS. 

Somebody  said  to  me  once  that  Mtlton^s  First  Invocation  to  the  Muse  is 
oppressed  with  Mountuns ;  that  it  is  as  if  he  had  shaken  out  what  he  had 
got  under  the  head  Mountains,  in  his  Common-Place  Book;  and — 

NOBTH. 

Somebody  had  better  have  held  his  tongue.  No.  They  occur  by  natural 
association.  He  wants  aid  of  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses — I  suppose,  who 
sustained — that  is,  gave  his  style — of  the  other  writers  in  the  Old  Testament. 
To  suppose  her  visiting  Moses  on  either  peak  of  the  Sacred  Hill  where  he 
had  his  divine  communions,  is  obvious  and  inevitable,  and,  I  hope,  solemn 
and  subUme  too.  To  suppose  her  accompanying  the  migration  of  the 
Israelites,  and  as  she  had  devoutly  affected  their  Sacred  Mountain  of  the 
Wilderness,  also  devoutly  aflfecting  their  Holy  Mountain  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  built  their  Metropolis,  is  a  spontaneous  and  unavoidable  process  of 
thou^t.  Sinai  and  Sion  represent,  as  if  they  contain  embodied,  the  reli- 
gion and  history  blended  of  the  race.  And  if  the  divine  Muse  has  two 
divine  Hills,  how  can  Milton  help  thinking  of  the  quasi-divine  Hill  on  which 
were  gathered  the  nine  quasi-divine  S^ters?  Doubtless,  three  distinct 
Mountains  in  the  first  sixteen  lines,  if  absolutely  considered,  may  seem 
cumbrous  and  overwhelming.  But  accept  them  for  what  they  are  in  the 
Invocation ;  the  two  fii^t  l(^isings  of  the  one  Muse,  they  are  easy.  Why 
should  not  her  wing  skim  from  peak  to  peak  ?  and  Parnassus  looms  in  the 
distance  on  the  horizon. 

SEWARD. 

A  more  urgent  and  trying  question  is,  what  does  he  invoke  ?  We  have  a 
sort  of  biographical  information  respecting  the  Address  to  the  Spirit.  Milton 
did  believe  himself  under  its  espedal  influences,  and  the  Address  is  a  direct 
and  proper  Prayer.  But  what  is  this  Muse  ?  To  us  the  old  Muses— whatever 
they  may  have  been  to  the  Greeks— are  Impersonations,  and  nothing  more, 
of  powers  in  our  own  souls.  If  name  attest  nature,  such  is  the  muse  of 
Milton — a  power  of  his  own  soul — but  one  which  dwdt  also  in  the  soul  of  the 
great  Hebrew  shepherd.    Say,  for  the  sake  of  a  determintiig  notion,  the  power 
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of  the  aoBtere  and  simple  religious  sablime.  A  bnman  power,  bat  moved  by 
contact  of  the  sool  with  diyine  subjects.  Perhaps  I  say  too  bluntly  that  those 
old  Muses  were  mostly  but  impersonations  of  human  powers.  An  abstruse, 
difficult,  and  solemn  part  of  our  existence  is  touched,  implicated.  We  find 
when  we  are  deeply  moved  that  powers  which  slept  in  us  awake ; — Powers 
which  have  before  awaked^  and  fallen  back  in  sleep ;— Powers,  too,  that  have 
never  before  awaked. 

NORTH. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  what  is  ultimate  ?  If  there  is  a  contact  of 
our  spirits  with  the  universal  Spurit,  if  there  are  to  us  divine  communionS| 
influences,  how  do  we  know  when  they  begin  and  end?  It  seems  reve- 
rent and  circumspect  to  view  poetical  inspiration  as  a  human  fact  only, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  even  more  religious  to  believe  that  the  un- 
suspected breath  of  Deity  moves  our  souls  in  their  higher  and  happier  moments. 
Be  they  motions  of  our  own  souls,  be  there  inferior  influences  mingled,  those 
Muses  were  names  for  the  powers  upon  this  view^for  the  powers  and 
mingled  influences  upon  another.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  distinction 
is  here  intended  generally ;  and  that  the  heavenly  Muse  represents  the  human 
soul  exalted,  or  its  powers  ennobled  by  contact  with  illuminating  and  hidden 
influences— as  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  have  each  quite  the 
style  of  their  own  humanity  in  writing  under  the  governance  of  the  Spirit. 

SEWARD. 

I  consider  the  free  daring  with  which  all  Poets  of  the  modem  world,  at 
least,  have,  for  the  uses  of  their  Art,  converted  Powers  and  Agencies  into 
imaginary  beings.  I  consider  the  respects  in  which  the  Poet  has  need  of 
AID.  He  wants  aid  if  he  is  to  penetrate  into  regions  inaccessible  to  mortal 
foot  or  eye— if  he  is  to  disclose  transactions  veiled  since  the  foundations  of 
the  world ;  but  this  aid  the  Muse  cannot  afibrd  to  the  Christian  Poet,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  he  applies  for  it  to  a  higher  Source.  But  the  Poet 
who  undertakes  to  sing  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  Chaos  and  of  Hell,  who 
comprehends  within  his  unbounded  Song  ail  orders  of  Beinff,  from  the  Highest 
and  Greatest  to  the  Lowest  and  Least— all  that  are  Good  and  all  that  are 
Evil,  and  all  that  are  mixed  of  Good  and  Evil— and  all  transactions  from  the 
date,  if  we  may  safely  so  speak,  when  Time  issued  from  the  bosom  of  Eternity 
to  the  still  distant  date,  when  Time  shall  again  merge  in  that  Eternity  out 
of  which  it  arose,  and  be  no  more : — That  Poet,  if  any,  needs  implore  for  a 
<voice  equal  to  his  theme,  a  power  of  wing  measured  to  the  flight  which  he 
intends  to  soar ;  he  needs  for  the  very  manner  of  representation  which  he  is 
to  use — for  the  very  words  in  which  he  is  to  couch  stupendous  thoughts— for 
the  very  music  in  which  his  pealing  words  shall  roll— aid,  if  aid  can  he  had  for 
supplication. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Seward.  We  consider  these  things.  We  consider  the  laborious, 
learned,  and  solemn  studies,  by  which  we  are  told,  by  which  Milton  tells  us, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself  for  performing  his  great  work,  and  I 
propose  this  account  of  this  first  Invocation,  stripped  of  its  Poetical  garb. 
In  the  first  place,  that  the  subject  of  desire  to  the  Poet — the  thing  asked — 
is  high,  grave,  reverend,  sublime,  fitted  Style  or  Expression.  As  for  the 
addressing,  and  the  power  of  the  wish,  you  may  remember  that,  as  we 
hear,  employing  human  means,  he  assiduously  read,  or  caused  to  be  read, 
the  profane,  and  his  native,  and  the  Sacred  Writers— drawing  thence  his 
manner  of  poetical  speech. 

TALBOT8. 

^'Heavenfy^^  Muse  is  opposed  to  "  Olympian^^  Muse ;  as  if  "  Hebraic^^  to 
"  Hellenic;''  as  if  "Scriptural"  to  *♦  Classical ;"  asif  "5iicr«rf"  to  "  Profane;'' 
as  if  Muse  of  Zion  to  Musq  of  Pindus.  Therefore  we  must  ask — What 
^^ Muse"  ordinarily  means?  We  know  what  it  meant  in  the  mouth  of  a 
believing  Greek.  It  meant  a  real  person--^  divine  being  of  a  lower  Order. 
But  Milton  is  a  Christian — for  whom  those  deities  are  no  more.  ITiey  are, 
4n  his  eye,  mere  imaginations— air. 
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"  For  Thoa  art  heayenly  !    She  (the  Hellenic)  an  empty  dream,** 

And  so  already — 

"  The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call." 

To  wit,  the  Hellenic  is  to  him  a  name — air. 

SEWARD. 

We  must  ask— What  does,  in  ordinary  Verse,  not  in  sacred  poetry,  a 
Christian  poet  mean,  when  He  names,  and  yet  more  when  he  invokes,  the- 
Mnse — the  Sacred  Sisters  nine  ?  And  we  are  thrown  upon  recognising  the 
widely-spread  literary  fact — not  unattractive  or  quite  unimportant — that 
Christendom  cherished  this  reminiscence  of  Heathendom  ;  that,  in  fact,  our 
poetry  seems  to  rest  for  a  part  of  its  life  upon  this  airy  relic  of  a  fled  mytho- 
logy— varied  in  all  ways,  Muse,  Helicon,  Hippocrene,  &c.  Greatest  Poets, 
not  poetasters,  the  inspired,  not  the  imitative  and  servile— and  at  height  of 
occasion. 

Thus  Shakspeare — 

**  O  for  a  Muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  highest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage  !*'  &c. 

Spenser—at  entering  upon  his  vast  Poem — 

^  Me  all  too  mean  the  Sacred  Muse  areeds." 

And  the  master  of  good  plain  sense  in  verse,  Pope,  acknowledges  the  inera- 
dicably  rooted  expression — 

"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  springJ" 

I  put  these  together,  because  I  doubt  not  but  that  Milton  in  choosing  and 
guarding  (just  like  Tasso)  the  word,  looked  this  practice  of  Christian,  or 
christened  poets,  full  in  the  face ;  and  spoke,  founding  upon  it.  Muse,  to  his^ 
mind  inventing  his  Invocation,  had  three  senses.  Imaginary  Deity  of  a  de- 
parted belief— An  Authoritative  Name,  thence  retained  with  affection  and 
pride  by  Poets  of  the  Christian  world— Or,  something  new,  which  might  be- 
made  for  his  own  peculiar  purpose,  or  which  Tasso  had  begun  to  make, 
undertaking  a  Poem  after  a  sort  sacred. 

TALBOYS. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  word  which  has  held  such  fond  place  in  the  minds 
of  great  poets,  and  all  poets,  can  have  been  a  dry  and  bald  imitation  of  anti- 
quity. Doubtless  it  had,  and  has,  a  living'  meaning ;  answers  to,  and  is 
answered  by,  something  in  their  bosoms— the  Name  to  which  Shakspeara 
and  Spenser  clung,  and  which  Milton  put  by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
transplanted  into  Heaven. 

NORTH. 

Our  attention  is  first  reflectively  directed  upon  recognised  Impersonations 
in  Poetry.  But  we  are  very  much  accustom^  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  Poetry ;  for  we  are  much  accustomed  to  look  upon  Poetry  as  an  art  of 
intellectual  recreation,  and  nothing  more.  Only  as  a  privileged  Art — ai> 
Art  privileged  to  think  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and  to  entertain,  for  the  sake  of 
a  delicate  amusement  and  gratification,  illusory  thoughts  which  have  never 
had  belief  belonging  to  them.  And  meeting  with  Impersonations  in  poetry, 
we  set  down  Impersonations  amongst  the  illusory  thoughts  thus  imagined  and 
entertained  for  intellectud  pleasure,  and  which  have  never  been  believed.  Itr 
is  a  mistake  altogether.  Poetry  has  its  foundation  in  a  transient  belief. 
Impersonations  have  held  very  durable  belief  amongst  men.  When  we 
reflect  and  take  upon  us  to  become  cognisant  of  our  own  intellectual  acts,  we 
are  bound  to  become  cognisant  of  these  illusions— to  know  that  they  must 
have  temporary  belief— that  they  must  not  have  permanent  belief. 

SEWARD. 

"  Sing,  Heavenly  Muse."  Milton  redeems  the  boldness  of  adventurously 
transplanting  from  a  Pagan  Mythology  into  a  Christian  Poem,  and  thus^ 
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imparts  a  coiisecratiott  of  his  own  to  a  Heathen  word ;  bnt  the  primitiye  cast 
and  colouring  remain,  satisfying  us  that  we  must  here  onderstaad  an  Ima- 
ginaiy  Being. 

NORTB. 

The  Seventh  Book  again  opens  with  an  InTOcation  for  aid,  and  again 
to  the  same  person. 

We  find  in  the  opening  verses  the  personality  attributed  with  increased 
distinctness,  and  with  much  increased  boldness.  A  proper  name  is  given, 
and  a  new  imaginary  person  introduced,  and  a  new  and  extraordinary  joint 
action  attribute  to  the  Two. 

"  Descend  from  Heayen,  Ur&Dia — by  that  name 
If  rightly  Thoa  art  called — whose  Toice  diyine 
Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
AboT6  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing  ! 
The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  Thou 
Nor  of  the  Mases  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympns  dwell'st ;  but,  heavenly  bom. 
Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowed. 
Thou  with  Etenuil  Wisdom  didst  converse  ; — 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song." 

She  is  now  named — Urania,  (The  former  title  given  her — ^*  Heavenfy 
Mum**— 48  equivalent.)  Bnt  because  one  of  the  Nine  Mases  was  named 
Urania,  he  distinguishes — 


CO— 

*  Tk»  meaning^noi  ikt  nam4, 1  calL" 


She  Is  described  as  conversing  before  the  creation  of  ibis  Universe,  and 
playing  with  her  Sister  Wisdom,  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  listens,  pleased, 
to  her  song. 

In  this  bold  and  tender  twoftrfd  Impersonation,  I  seem  to  understand  this. 

Wisdom  is  the  Thought  of  Grod  respectively  to  the  connection  of  Causes 
and  Effects  in  his  Creation,  or  to  the  Laws  which  constitute  and  uphold  its 
Order :  considered  as  Useful. 

This  Thought  is  boldly  separated  from  God,  and  impersonated  as  Une 
Sister. 

Urania  is  the  Thought  of  God,  relatively  to  the  Order  and  Harmony  of  his 
Works :— considered  as  Beautiful. 

When  God  sees  that  his  Creation  upon  each  day  is  ^^  good,'*  (which 
expresion  Milton  is  careful  to  repeat  upon  each  day,)  we  must  understand 
that  he  regards  it  in  both  respects. 

The  Invocation  is,  therefore,  placed  with  a  perfect  propriety  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Book  which  is  occupied  in  describing  the  Creation. 

For  the  meaning  here  attributed  to  Urania  playing  with  Wisdom  before 
the  pleased  Father,  compare  the  passage  where  tbe  dance  of  the  Aogels  has 
been  compared  to  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  Speaker,  the  Archangel 
Raphael,  adds: 

"  And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  Ghni's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted." 

Where  the  audible  harmony  of  the  spheres  and  the  song  of  Urania  seem  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  one  and  the  same  thing — namely.  Music — which  is 
The  Beautiful  in  one  of  its  kinds,  used,  with  extremely  profound  and  bold 
imagination,  for  expressing  The  Beautiful  in  all  its  kinds. 

Who  is  it  that,  in  presence  of  the  Everiasting  Throne,  converses  with  her 
sister,  Eternal  Wisdom;  plays  with  her — singing,  the  while,  so  that  the 
awful  Ear  of  Omnipotence  bends  from  the  Throne,  listening  aud  pleased  ? 

The  majestical  invocation  opens  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ; 
and  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  occupied  from  beginning  to  end 
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in  amplifying,  with  wonderful  plenitade,  exactneBs,  beanty,  and  magnificence 
of  deacripiion,  the  First  Chapter  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  other  worda 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  describes  the  Week  of  Creation — ^the  six 
dajs  of  God's  working,  and  the  seventh  of  His  rest 

Milton  monlds,  at  the  height  of  poetical  power,  into  poetical  form  thoughts 
that  are  universal  to  the  Spirit  of  Man.  What  then,  we  must  ask,  are  the 
two  Thoughts  that  rise  in  the  Spirit  of  Man,  looking  with  its  awakened  and 
inatmcted  faenlties  upon  the  Universe  of  God?  Assuredly  one  is,  wonder  at 
the  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends — that  fitness  of  which  all  human  Science 
ia  nothing  but  the  progressive,  inexhaustible  revelation.  This  is  tiiat 
Eternal  Wiadom,  whom  the  Poet  daringly  finds  a  distinct  inhabitant  of  the 
Empyrean.  The  other  thought,  insnppressibly  arising  upon  the  same  contem- 
pladon,  is,  wonder  of  the  ovenHielming  beauty  that  ove^ows  the  visible  crea- 
tion. This  is  the  Heavenfy  Muse,  Urania.  The  purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind 
to  create  the  Useful  Order  of  Things  is  impersonated  as  Eternal  Wisdom. 
The  purpose  of  the  Divine  Blind  to  create  the  Beauty  of  Things  is  imperso- 
nated under  a  name  which  the  Poet  boldly  and  reverently  suppUes.  Milton's 
description  of  ^e  six  days  completely  displays  the  two  notions  :  it  impresses 
the  notion  of  Useful  Order  and  Beauty. 

8BWAKD. 

These  verses,  which  introdaee  the  Creation  of  Man  en  the  sixth  day, 
impress  the  two  distinctly^ 

*  Now  HeaTen  in  all  her  glorj  shone  ;  ^ 

—that  is,  for  the  Beautiful: 

^"androB'd 

Her  motions,  as  the  first  great  MoTer*!  hand 
First  wheel'd  their  eonrse  ; " 


—that  is»  for  Useful  Order. 

Cons 
— that  is,  for  Beauty. 


**  Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
ConBommate  lovely  smiled  ; " 


^  Air,  water,  earth, 
By  fbwl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swnm,  was  walked, 
xie^ueul. 

Heie  it  again  the  Adi^itation,  the  UseM  Order, 

•*  Of  all  yet  done  ;'•— 

namely,  Man ; — again  Design,  Order,  Wisdom. 

And  when  the  whole  work  is  finished,  the  two  characters  are  set  side  by 
side,  as  answering,  in  the  Mind  of  the  Creator,  to  His  antecedent  purpose. 

*"  Here  flnid^d  He,  and  aU  that  he  had  made 
Yiew'd,— and  behold  all  was  intensely  good ; 
So  even  and  mom  aoeomplisbed  the  Sixth  day : 
Yet  not  tin  the  Creator,  from  his  Work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  le  the  HeaTen  of  Heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Thenee  to  behold  this  new-ereated  world. 
The  addition  of  bis  empire,  how  U  $howtd 
In  prospect  from  hit  Throne,  how  oooD,  how  fair, 
Aniwering  hit  great  Idea.** 

Here  good  expresses  the  UsefiU  Order— Jair  the  Beau^. 

TALBOTS. 

The  Heavenly  Muse  descended  upon  Earth  is  then  the  €rod-given  Intelli- 
genee,  in  the  Human  bosom,  of  The  BeantifuL  It  is  the  Faculty,  as  we  are 
more  aoeastomed  to  speak,  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;— a  human  ability, 
raised  m  the  sacred  writers  by  divine  communions— Milton  desues,  bnt  can 
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bardly  be  thoaglit  in  that  first  Invocation,  or  in  thb,  (Book  YII.)  directly  to 
pray,  that  the  powers  of  his  mortal  genios  may  receive  similar  exaltation. 

NORTH. 

Speak  boldly. 

SEWABD. 

I  do. 

TALBOY8. 

The  Heavenly  Mnse,  in  Heaven,  is  God's  thought  of  the  Beanty  which  shall 
be  in  the  Universe  to  be  created.  The  heavenly  Muse,  upon  Earth,  is  the 
Thonght  or  the  Facalty  of  Beanty,  as  originally  given  to  the  sonl  of  man,  as 
nourished  by  aJl  human  ways,  and  specifically  and  finally  as  attempered  and 
exalted  by  expressly  reUgions  contemplations  and  communions— in  Moses  by 
converse  with  Crod  face  to  face,  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  You  rememb^ 
Jeremy  Taylor,  sir — 

NORTH. 

I  do. 

TALBOYS. 

In  Milton,  by  reading -the  Scriptures,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  the 
holiest  consciousnesses,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  even  for 
himself  some  afflux  vouchsafed  of  spiritual  help,  light,  and  support  more  than 
ordinarily  has  been  understood  in  the  Protestant  Church,  if  less  than  enthu- 
siasts have  claimed.  In  a  word,  the  Heavenly  Muse  upon  Earth  is  the 
Human  Sense  of  Beanty  fashioned  to  the  uttermost,  hallowed  by  the  nearest 
approaches  to  the  Deity  that  are  permitted  to  the  individual  human  person 
who  happens  to  be  in  question,  but  who  must  be  understood  as  one  living 
under  the  revelation  of  the  true  God.  In  strictness  of  speech.  Heavenly  Mnse 
upon  Earth  is  at  last,  as  I  said.  Scriptural  Muse  opposed  to  Classical  Muse. 

NORTn, 

Well  said,  my  excellent  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

Upon  our  thoughts,  my  dear  sir,  the  distinctions,  Heavenly  Mnse  in 
Heaven,  upon  Earth,  visiting  Moses,  visiting  Milton,  four  different  aspects 
of  one  thing  force  themselves.  Are  they  all  well  comprehended  under  one 
Impersonation  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes — from  the  bold  nature  of  Impersonation,  which  comprehends  always  a 
variable  thought.  For  Imagination  blends  and  comprehends  rather  than 
it  severs  and  excludes.  It  delights  in  conceiving  that  as  another  manner 
of  acting  in  some  imaginary  being  which  the  analytical  understanding 
would  class  as  a  distinct  metaphysicid  faculty.  It  delights  in  unity  of  crea- 
tion ;  and,  having  created,  in  bestowing  power,  and  in  accumulating  power 
on  its  creature.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  Collins,  in  speaking  of 
Danger — 

**  Who  throws  himself  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  low-banging  rock  to  sleep  " — 

confounds  the  Power,  Danger,  and  the  endangered  Man.    But  I  say  he  wa» 
right  in  such  poetical  confusion  of  one  with  the  other. 

TALBOYS. 

Might  one  word,  my  dear  sir,  be  dropped  in,  purporting  or  reminding,  that 
the  Beautiful,  or  Beauty,  is  here  used,  with  its  most  capacious  meanmg,  to 
comprehend  many  other  qualities  distinct  from  the  Beautiful  taken  in  its 
narrowest  acceptation  among  critics.  For  example,  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
and  many  other  qualities  are  included,  that  are  distinct  from  the  Beautifal^ 
taken  in  the  mere  sense  that  critics  have  attached  to  It ;  all  such  qualities 
agreeing  in  this,  that  they  affect  the  mind  suddenly,  and  without  time  given 
for  reflection,  and  that  they  appear  as  a  glory  poured  over  objects  as  over  the 
natural  universe.  The  large  sense  of  the  term  Beanty  belongs  to  a  perfectly 
legitimate  use  of  language— a  use  at  once  high  and  popular ;  as  every  one 
feels  that  the  beauty  of  creation  includes  whatever  affects  ns  with  irrefiective 
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admiration— appears  as  a  glory — stupendous  forests—mountains— rivers — the 
solemn,  boundless  munificence  of  the  starry  firmament.  Milton  says  there  is 
terror  in  Beauty — and  we  may  say  there  is  a  beauty  in  ten'or, 

NORTH. 

The  holy  Mind  of  the  Poet  has  been  represented  from  his  life  ;  the  holy 
aspirations  of  his  Genius  have  been  shown  from  the  record  of  his  literary 
purposes  ;  the  holy  meaning  of  the  Paradise  Lost  from  the  Two  Invocations. 
Ton  may  go  on  to  examining  the  Poem  well  prepared;  for  you  now 
know  in  what  Spirit  of  thought  it  was  entered  upon  and  composed,  and  in 
what  Spirit  of  thought  you  must  engage  in,  and  carry  through,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Poem.  You  can  understand  that  Milton,  sanctified  in  Will  by 
a  dedicated  life  —  intellectually  armed  and  accomplished  by  the  highest 
mere  human  learning,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Thinker,  as  a  Master  of  his  own 
sublime  and  beautiful  Art^enriched  by  more  solemn  studies,  whether  of 
Crod's  written  word  or  of  its  devout  and  powerful  expounders,  with  all  the 
knowledge,  especially  claimed  by  his  task,  which  a  Mind,  capacious,  pro- 
found, retentive,  indefatigable,  could  bring  to  the  celebration  of  this  most 
stupendous  theme ;— finally,  led — as  he,  in  all  reverence,  believed  himself, — 
upheld,  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  supernal  grace,  prayed  for  and 
vonchsafed ; — that  He,  coming, — ^by  nature  and  by  nurture  such  and  so  fitted, 
— to  relate  anew  and  at  large— and  as  if  He,  the  Poet,  were  himself  enfolded 
with  the  garb  of  a  Prophet,— as  if  He  were  himself  commissioned  from  on 
High,  and  charged  with  a  second,  a  more  explicit  and  copious,  an  ampler 
and  more  unbosoming  revelation, — that  History,  full  of  creating  Love  and 
provoked  Wrath,— full  of  zeal  and  loyal  truth,  in  pure  angelical  creatures, 
and  of  hateful  revolt — ^fuU,  in  the  lower  creature,  Man,  at  first  of  gracious 
and  ineffable  glory  and  bliss,  and  native  immortality,  then  of  lamentable 
dishonour,  sin  and  misery,  and  death — You  can  readily  conceive  that  Milton 
approaching  to  begin  this  Work>  to  which  alone  the  desires,  to  which  alone 
the  labours,  to  which  alone  the  consecration  of  his  genius  looked — that  he, 
indeed,  felt  in  his  now  near,  in  his  now  reached  undertaking,  a  burthen  over- 
whelming to  his  mortal  strength ;  and  that  his  prayer,  put  up  for  support,  rose 
indeed  from  his  lips  as  men  pray  who  are  overtaken  with  some  sharp  fear 
and  sore  constndnt. 

TALBOTS. 

Yet,  sir,  irreverence  has  been  felt,  and  will  be  felt,  by  those  who  take  low 
and  narrow  views,  in  the  treating  of  sacred  subjects,  as  themes  of  poetry. 

NORTH. 

Shall  we  stand  back  awed  into  silence,  and  leave  the  Scriptures  alone,  to 
speak  of  the  things  which  the  Scriptures  declare  ?  This  is  a  restraint  which 
the  Hnman  Spirit  has  never  felt  called  upon  to  impose  upon  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  religious  Minds  have  always  felt  themselves  required 
in  dnty  to  dedicate  their  t^st  faculties  of  reason  to  the  service  of  religion — 
by  inquiring  into,  and  expounding,  the  truths  of  religion.  But  Reason  is 
not  the  sole  intellectual  power  that  God  has  given  to  Man,  nor  the  sole 
faculty  by  the  use  of  which  he  will  be  glorified.  Another  power  native  to 
the  same  spirit,  granted  to  it  now  in  more  scant  and  now  in  overflowing 
measure,  is  the  faculty  of  verse  and  of  poetical  creation ;  and  it  is  no  more 
conceivable  that  we  are  bound  to  withhold  the  efforts  of  ^his  power  from  its 
highest  avocations,  than  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  forbear  from  carry- 
ing our  powers  of  rational  investigation  to  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures. 

SEWARP. 

The  sanctity  of  spirit  in  which  Milton  wrote  hallows  the  work  of  Milton. 
He  was  driven  back  by  no  scruple  from  applying  the  best  strength  of  his 
mind  to  the  highest  matters.  Holding  him  justified  for  attempting  the  most 
elevated  subjects  in  verse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  nature  of 
Poetry,  and  beware  that  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unnecessarily 
alarmed  or  offended  when  we  find  the  Poet,  upon  the  highest  occasions,  fear- 
lessly but  reverently  using  the  manner  of  representation  inseparable  from 
his  Art. 
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KOBTH. 

What  is  this  Maimer  of  Rein^entation  ? 

TALBOT8. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  word.  Poetry  represents  the  Inward  and  the  Invisible 
by  means  of  the  Oatward  and  the  Visible. 

The  First  great  law  of  poetical  Creation  is  this:  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Matter  and  of  the  bodily  senses,  transformed  by  the  divine  energy  of  genins, 
shadows  forth  and  images  oat  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mind  and  of  Spirit. 

NOBTH. 

Accordingly,  in  thra  great  poem,  the  name  Heavmi  oontinnally  meets  m  as 
designating  the  blissfol  abode  where  the  Omnipresent  God  is  imagined  as 
from  eternity  locally  dwdting  in  light  oncreated — ^tbe  unapproachable  splen- 
dour of  his  own  effolgence.  There,  the  Assessor  of  his  throne,  the  Divine  Son, 
sits  ^*  in  bliss  embosomed."  And  there,  created  inhabitants,  are  the  innn- 
merable  host  of  happy  Angds.  At  first,  all — whilst  all  stand  upright — ^aiid 
until  the  sin  of  Satan  casts  out  one-third  part  of  the  number.  The  Imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  supposes  a  resemblance  to  Earth ;  for  beauty  and  delight — 
hills,  rocks,  vales,  rivers  and  fountains,  trees  and  filysian  flowers.  Although 
be  endeavours  to  dilate  the  fancy  of  his  reader  in  speaking  of  Heaven  with 
conceptions  of  immense  extent,  it  is  a  limited,  not  a  bouncUess,  Heaven ;  for 
it  is  eoBceived  as  resting  upon  a  base  or  firmament,  and  as  being  enclosed 
with  crystalline  walls.  Palaces  and  towers,  which  the  angels  have  built, 
are  spoken  of  in  Heaven. 

The  course  of  the  Poem  sometimes  leads  us  into  Chaos.  We  are  to 
imagine  an  infinite  abyss  of  darkness,  in  which  the  formless  embryons  and 
eleoetits  of  things  toss  and  war  in  everlasting  uproar.  A  Ruler  and  other 
spirits  of  darkness  will  be  found  dwelling  there.  Here  height,  breadth,  and 
time  and  place  are  lost.  But  the  tremendous  gulf  is  permeable  to  the  wings 
of  angels.  A  more  important  seat  of  the  transaction  to  which  we  shall  be  in- 
troduoed  is,  "  the  place  of  evil,"  made,  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  their 
habitation  and  place  of  punishma:it  —  ^*  the  house  of  wo  and  pain  ** — Hbix. 
It  is  described  as  having  various  regions — fiery  and  froaen  ;  hideous  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  caves.  Five  rivers,  named  and  characterised  from  those 
that  flow  through  the  Hell  of  classical  antiquity — and,  in  particular,  a  boiling 
Ocean,  into  which  the  rebel  Angels  are  supposed  to  fall.  Notwithstanding  the 
flames,  a  heavy  gloom  prevails  throughout.  It  is  immensely  extended,  but 
has  a  solid  ground — "  a  dungeon  horrible,"  walled  and  overvaulted.  The 
whole  of  the  Fallen  Angels  are  at  first  imprisoned  in  Hell.  But  they  escape. 
Hell  has  Grates  kept  by  Sin  and  her  Son  Death.  The  Fallen  Angels  build  in 
Hell  a  palace  and  city  called  Pandemonium.  Hell  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  Chaos,  out  of  which  it  has  been  taken. 

This  Visible  Universs  is  represented  as  built  subsequently  to,  and  conse- 
quently upon,  the  Fall  of  the  Angels.  Yon  are  to  imagine  this  Earth  of  ours, 
the  Moon,  the  Sun,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  Milky  Way — all  that 
sight  cfui  reach — as  enclosed  in  a  hollow  sphere :  that  is,  firmly  compacted. 
Satan  alights  upon  its  outside,  and  walks  about  it :  and  it  serves  to  defend 
this  encl<Med  visible  Universe  from  the  inroads  of  Chaos  and  primeval  dai^- 
ness.  On  the  Earth,  created  in  all  the  variety  that  we  behold  in  it,  excepting 
that  the  climates  are  all  happy,  our  Two  first  Parents  live  in  the  Garden  of 
Paradise,  planted  by  Grod.  The  unimaginably  vast  enclosing  Sphere  hangs 
by  a  golden  diain  from  the  battlements  of  Heaven. 

SBWABD. 

Yes,  sir.  Poetry  represents : — 

Things  of  the  Mind  by  Things  of  the  Body— the  Spiritual  Kingdom  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Matter,  or  of  the  Senses. 

TALBOTB. 

So  the  worid  of  rmetaphorsy  which  express  the  powers  and  acts  oS.  the  mind 
by  organs  and  actions  of  the  body,  or  by  images  firom  nature. 
So,  expressly.  Allegory. 

NORTH. 

'^\  here,  Spirits  are  clothed  in  visible  human  form.    They  walk,  they  fly 
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with  wings.  Their  disagreeing  becomes  a  War  waged  with  violent  weapons. 
High  and  Low  in  space  have  a  moral  meaning.  1^  oathr  light  and  dark- 
ness. Even  the  omnipresent  God  appears  as  having  a  local  divine  reeidence, 
and  speaks  with  a  voice.  The  Eternal  Eye  sees,  the  Eternal  Ear  hears.  He 
sits,  invisible  through  brightness,  on  a  Throne. 

These  modes  of  thinking,  or  of  representing  rather,  follow  onr  minds.  We 
raaj,  by  a  great  effort  of  abstraction,  throw  them  off.  It  is  for  a  moment. 
They  retnm,  and  hold  habitnal  dommion  in  oar  thoughts. 

TALB0Y8. 

Mnton  has  boldly  given  such  determinate  Shape,  as  to  oonstitnte  a 
seeming  reality,  without  which  be  would  be  without  power  over  us  —  who 
hww  by  our  senses,  feel  by  our  senses — i.e.  habitually  attach  feelings 
moved  by  things  inwaord  to  things  outward ;  as  onr  love,  moved  by  a  soul, 
to  a  face. 

ROBTH. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Poetry,  which  above  all  human  discourse  calls  out 
into  our  Consciousness  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,  at  the  same  time 
casts  itself  with  delight  into  the  Corporeal  Senses,  as  if  the  two  Extremes 
met«  or  that  either  balanced  the  others.  We  see  a  reason  in  this.  PassioB 
cleaves  to  the  perceptions  of  the  Senses.  Upon  these  impressions  Imagina- 
tion still  feeds  and  lives. 

SBWABD. 

Moreover,  Nature  hersdf  shows  us  Man,  now  half  as  the  Child,  now  half 
as  the  victim,  now  half  as  the  victor— of  his  place. 

TALBora. 

Therefore,  great  Poetry,  that  will  most  potentially  represent  Man's  inner* 
most  spirit,  sets  out,  often,  from  his  uttermost  drcnmstanees. 

In  the  Philoctetes,  and  CEdipns  at  Colonua,  what  pains  to  delineate  place  1 

What  pains  to  miake  you  present  in  the  forest  of  Arden, — and  hi  the 
Islandl 

MORTH. 

This  outward  Picturesque,  embosoming  the  Human  Pathetic  and  Sympa- 
thetic, is  known  to  the  great  Father  of  Poetry. 
Homer  paints/or  cjre  asd  ear ;  but  usually  with  brief  touches. 

TALBOT8. 

The  predominance  given  in  Verse  to  the  Music  over  the  Sense — the  con- 
spicuous power  of  the  Music,  perhaps  calls  the  Soul  into  the  Senses. 

KOKTH. 

But  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  view.  The  Mind  in  the  treatment  of 
its  Knowledge  ranges  between  two  Extremes.  It  receives  the  original  givings 
of  Experience,  at  the  utmost  particularised  and  individualised,  determined 
under  conditions  of  time.  Place,  Individuate.  It  reduces  individuals  into 
Kinds,  actions  into  Laws,  finds  Principles,  unveite  Essences.  These  are  the 
ultimate  findings  of  Reason.  The  Philosophical  Mind  tends  to  these— dweUs 
in  these—is  at  home  in  these— te  impatient  of  its  knowledge  whitet  unreduced. 
This  is  the  completed  victory  of  Intelligence  over  its  data.  It  is  by  Compre- 
hension and  Resolution  the  Reduction  of  Multitude  into  Unity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Mind  leaves  the  turbulent  element  of  Sense,  and  passes  into  a 
serene  air,  a  steadfast  and  Inight  and  cold  sky.  Now,  then,  Poetry  dwells 
or  makes  a  show  of  dwelling  at  the  other  extreme — in  the  forms  as  they  were 
given.  What  semblance,  what  deception,  may  be  in  this,  is  another  question. 
But  this  is  her  ostentation.  She  imitates  to  a  deception,  if  she  does  not 
copy  these  original  givings.  She  represents  Experience,  and  thte  she  does 
for  the  sake  of  the  Power  of  Affection  which  attends  the  forms  of  Experience. 
For  the  most  part  these  original  givings  are  involved  in  sensible  perceptions, 
Eye,  Ear,  Hand,  and  beating  heart.  How  will  you  escape  from  them  ?  Eye, 
above  all,  the  reigning  faculty  of  communing  with  Earth  and  Sky.  So  as 
that  he  who  is  shut  out  from  the  world  of  sight,  seems  to  us  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  world;  but  he  who  is  shut  out  from  the  world  of  Sound :  not  equally 
so.    Nevertheless,  that  which  Poetry  requires  is  not 
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TALBOT8. 

Yon  were  going  a  few  minutes  ago  to  say  something  more  about  Imper- 
sonationSf  sir. 

NORTH. 

Nothing  new.  We  are  warranted  by  universal  hunuin  experience  in 
assuming  it  as  a  psychological  fkct,  that  we  are  formed  with  a  disposition 
irresistibly  carrying  us  to  see  in  things  out  of  ourselves,  ourselves  reflected^ — 
in  things  that  are  without  life,  will,  and  intelligence,  we  conceive  life,  will* 
and  intelligence ;  and,  when  the  law  of  a  stronger  illusion  swaying  our  facul- 
ties constrains  us  to  bestow  an  animated  form,  we  bestow  our  own.  By 
these  two  intellectual  processes,  which  in  one  way  or  another  are  familiar  to 
our  experience,  but  which  seem  strange  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  and  try 
to  understand  them,  we  make  human-shaped  Impersonations  of  inanimate 
things,  and  of  abstract  notions !  If  we  would  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
dominion  which  this  disposition  constraining  us  thus  to  Impersonate  has 
exercised  over  the  human  mind,  we  must  go  back  into  those  ages  of  the 
world  when  this  disposition  exerted  itself,  uncontrolled  by  philosophy,  and  in 
obedience  to  religious  impulses,  when  Impersonations  of  inanimate  Objects 
and  Powers,  of  Moral  Powers,  and  of  notions  formed  by  the  understanding, 
filled  the  Temples  of  the  nations  with  visible  Deities,  and  were  worshipped 
with  altars  and  incense,  hymns  and  sacrifice. 

TALBOYS. 

If  not  new,  how  beautifully  said,  sir  !    These  for  the  second  time. 

NOBTH. 

If  we  will  see  how  hard  this  dominion  is  to  eradicate,  we  must  look  to  the 
most  civilised  and  enlightened  times,  when  severe  Truth  has  to  the  utmost 
cleansed  the  understanding  from  illusion,  and  observe  how  tenaciously  these 
imaginary  beings,  with  imaginary  life,  hold  their  place  in  our  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Eloquence ;  nay,  and  in  our  quiet  and  common  speech ; 
and  if  we  should  venture  to  expatiate  in  the  walks  of  the  profounder  emo- 
tions, we  shall  sometimes  be  startled  with  the  sudden  apparition  of  boldly- 
impersonated  thoughts,  upon  occasions  that  did  not  seem  to  promise  them, 
whereof  one  might  have  thought  that  interests  of  overwhelming  moment 
would  have  effectively  banished  the  play  of  imagination  1 

SEWARD. 

Impersonation  is  the  highest  poetical  figure.  It  is  in  all  degrees  and  lengths, 
from  a  single  expression  up  to  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress  and  Fairy  Queen. 

TALBOYS. 

Good,  Seward. 

SRWARD. 

It  is,  as  you  say,  strongly  connected  with  this  disposition  in  the  human 
mind,  to  produce — and  believe  in  Power  in  external  nature— Nymphs,  Genii, 
Fairies,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  and  every  belief  in  mythology.  This  dis- 
position is,  the  moment  it  sees  effects  which  strongly  affect  it,  to  embody  upon 
the  spot  the  cause  or  power  which  produced  them.  In  doing  this  in  the  old  un- 
enlightened world,  it  filled  Nature  with  Deities,  and  not  Nature  only,  but  the 
human  mind  and  life.  Love  was  a  Deity ;  Fear  and  Anger  were ;  Remorse 
was  in  the  Furies;  Memory  was  Mnemosyne ;  Wisdom  was  in  Pallas ;  For- 
tune was,  and  Ate ;  and  Necessity  and  Death  were  Deities. 

TALBOYS. 

I  seem  to  have  heard  all  that  a  thousand  times  before. 

SEWARD. 

So  much  the  better.  In  some  of  Homer^s  descriptions,  names  that  look 
like  Impersonations  are  mixed  with  acknowledged  Deities— Remorse,  for 
instance,  with  Fear  and  Flight,  which  Virgil  copies.  Now,  I  don^t  know  what 
he  meant.  I  hope,  for  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  poetry,  that  they 
are  not  his  own  Impersonations  for  the  occasion,  walking  with  Deities  of 
national  belief. 

TALBOYS. 

£h? 
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SEWABD. 

The  moment  jon  allegorise  fabalons  poetry — that  b,  admit  it  to  have  been 
allegorically  written,  yon  destroy  from  it  the  childlike  verity  of  belief. 

TALB0Y8. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Now  in  whatever  way  we  are  to  understand  these  Impersonations,  the 
result  as  to  onr  question  is  much  the  same. 

SEWARD. 

What  question,  sir? 

NORTH. 

What  question  ?  If  they  are  meant  as  realt  though  not  Impersonations  of 
the  Poet,  they  were  Impersonations  of  the  human  mind  from  an  earlier  and 
more  believing  time.  Whether  they  were  simply  and  purely  from  human 
feeling,  in  the  bosom  of  human  society,  or  were  framed  for  the  belief  of  others 
by  the  skilful  artificers  of  belief,  is  not  of  positive  moment  as  to  the  evidence 
to  the  operations  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind.  Those  who  presided 
over  the  national  life  of  every  religion  might  deliberately  contrive,  and  might 
deliver  over  to  the  credence  of  their  nation,  ioQ  aginary  powers,  conceived  with 
inventive  imagination,  as  a  Poet  conceives  them.  But  the  very  inventions, 
and  still  more  the  simple  faith  that  received  the  inventions,  show  the  intellec- 
tual disposition  to  embody  in  living  powers  the  causes  of  effects.  The  faith 
of  the  people  shows  further  the  dispo^tion  and  ability  of  the  human  mind  to 
attribute  reality,  and  that  by  force  of  feeling,  to  the  creations  of  its  own 
intellect,  and  particularly  its  aptitude  to  cleave  to  those  creations  in  which  it 
embodies  power  of  which  it  strongly  feels  the  effects.  But  I  would  rather 
believe  that  such  faith  has  often  formed  itself  in  the  bosom  of  simple  societies 
without  devisers — ^that  men  have  conceived  and  felt  till  they  believed ;  that 
they  felt  delight  and  beauty  in  a  gushing  fountain  till  they  believed  in  a  pre- 
siding spuit  as  fair— that  the  sun,  the  giver  of  light  and  warmth,  of  the  day 
and  of  the  year,  could  not  appear  to  them  a  mere  star  of  day,  a  larger,  brighter 
fire.  They  felt  a  gift  in  his  rays,  and  in  their  influence,  and  deified  the 
visible  orb.  They  thought  of— they  saw  the  terrors  of  war,  and  believed  that 
some  Power  delighting  in  blood  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  men  to  mutual 
destruction. 

TALBOTS. 

If  those  ancient  poets  in  whom  this  mythology  remains,  are  to  be  received 
sometimes  as  delivering  known  and  accepted  names  as  beings,  sometimes  as 
supplying  firom  their  momentary  inventions  unreceived  names,  then  this  view 
of  the  case  also  affords  proof  of  the  same  disposition  we  have  spoken  of.  It 
shows  the  disposition  of  men  to  believe  in  powers  the  immediate  causes  of 
impressive  effects ;  and  the  Poet  must  be  conceived  as  suggesting  and  deliver- 
ing the  shape  and  name  of  Powers  which  it  is  already  believed  must  be, 
though  themselves  are  not  known— not  as  inventing  them  deliberately  and 
ornamentally,  nor  as  declaring  them  from  an  assured  and  assumed  knowledge. 
This  disposition  to  produce  shapes  of  powers  which  in  early  ages  is  attended 
with  positive  belief,  aflerwaros  remains  in  imagination — art,  though  not 
extinct  in  the  work  of  our  mind  for  dealing  in  realities.  Do  we,  sir,  ever 
divest  ourselves  of  a  belief  in  Death,  Chance,  Fate,  Time?  But  a  strong 
belief  overrules  with  us  all  such  illusions  of  fancy,  withdrawing  all  power 
to  the  great  source  of  power.  Therefore,  such  a  disposition,  though  it  con- 
tinues, is  in  real  thought  much  oppressed  and  stifled,  and  shows  itself  almost 
accidentally,  as  it  were,  rather  than  in  any  constant  opinion,  for  in  deliberate 
opinion  it  cannot  hold.  But  in  Poetiy,  even  in  Eloquence,  it  remains.  There 
we  allow  ourselves  in  illusion ;  and  the  mind  leaps  up  with  a  sort  of  rejoic- 
ing, to  recover  its  old  liberty  of  deceiving  itself  with  splendid  fictions. 

SEWARD. 

Which  is  again  an  instance  of  the  two  different  forms  in  which  Imagina- 
tion is  seen  in  the  earlier  and  later  age— in  the  first,  realised  in  belief— in  the 
last,  having  its  domain  in  the  avowedly  ideal  world  of  Poetry. 
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KOB1V. 

I  coofMs,  my  detr  friends,  it  mppearo  to  me  not  essj  to  explain  bow  the 
mind  is  enabled,  desire  it  as  mndi  as  it  will,  to  poor  its  own  capacities  into 
insensate  things.    When  Lear  says,  *^  Nature,  hear !  dear  Goddess,  hear  !  " 
his  passion  will  not  believe  but  that  there  is  a  hearer  and  execntor  of  its 
curse ;  and  it  imagines  nature  capable  of  hearing.    **  If  prayers  can  pierce 
the  donds  and  enter  heaven,  why  Ume,  dve  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  qaicic 
curses/*     Does  not  all  Passion  that  addresses  itself  to  inanimate  objects 
throw  into  them  a  feeling?    Would  not  the  Invocation  be  idle  to  the  unre- 
sponsive and  unhearing  ?    This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  human  passion,  that^ 
when  vehement,  it  cannot  conceive  that  its  will  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.    If  there 
are  no  adequate  ministers,  inadequate  ministers  must  take  their  place.    In- 
animate things  most  i>ecome  agents.    *^  Rise,  rise,  ye  wild  tempests,  and 
cover  his  flight.** — ^  Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.** 
This  is  one  demand,  then,  of  passion,  the  execution  of  its  purposes.   Another 
demand  of  passion  is  sympathy.     This,  we  know,  is  one  of  its  first  and 
strongest  demands.    If,  then,  men  will  not,  or  are  not  present  to  sympathise, 
that  which  snrroonds  must.    The  boiling  passion  finds  it  easier  to  believe 
that  winds  and  rocks  feel  with  it,  than  that  it  is  sole,  and  cut  off  from  all 
participation.    Hence  the  more  exuberant  passion  animates  things,  oar  own 
gladness  animates  natore. 

9KWAMIK 

And  how  well  has  Adam  Smith  said  bow  our  sympathy  indndes  the  dead  I 
Of  all  that  feel  not,  it  may  with  the  readiest  ilhision  embrace  those  who  onee 
felt ;  and  wiiat  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  yet  feel  ?  Now,  if  this  can  be 
granted  as  the  nature  and  power  of  passion,  that,  without  any  better  ground 
than  its  own  unoontrollable  efflux,  it  can  blend  itself  into  that  which  is 
around  it--that  it  believes  lightnings  and  floods  will  destroy,  merely  from  ^e 
intensity  of  will  with  which  it  wills  them  to  destroy— though  here  the  fitness 
for  destruction  is  a  reason ;  but  if  it  imagines  that,  undestroying,  they  will  rise 
to  destroy,  that  peace  shall  be  converted  into  danger,  and  sleep  into  anguish, 
that  food  shall  not  nourish,  and  winds  shall  not  waft,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
left  withont  vengeance,  or  Imffled ;  then  may  we  say  that  there  is  in  Passion 
an  absolute  power  of  carrying  itself  out  into  other  existence,  and  that  no 
other  condition,  in  such  existence,  is  necessary,  save  that  it  shall  become 
obviam  to  passion  in  its  mood.  If  so,  then,  of  course,  any  reason  from  analogy 
or  causation  becomes  a  very  potent  one  to  attract  such  passion  and  opinions 
formed  by  passion.  Let  this  be  established  in  passion  at  its  fiercest,  wildest 
height,  and  the  principle  is  obtained.  It  is  then  the  disposition  of  the  mind 
under  emotion  to  difi'nse  its  emotion,  bending  the  things  around  to  suit  its  pur- 
poses, or  at  least  filling  them  with  sympathy  with  itself.  In  either  case, 
upon  this  reason,  that  only  so  can  the  will  which  rises  with  its  emotion  ever 
be  satisfied.  This  principle  given,  strongest  in  strongest  passion,  but  accom- 
panying all  emotion,  is  the  root  of  Imper8onatk>n.  All  intellectual  analogies, 
all  coincidences  of  reality  with  the  demands  of  emotion,  will  quicken  and  faci- 
litate this  act  of  the  mind;  but  neither  analogies  nor  coincidences,  nor 
any  other  inclining  reasons,  are  requisite.  The  emotion  will  reconcile  and 
assimilate  any  object  to  itself,  if  it  is  reduced  to  them.  Here  then  is  a 
principle  sufficient  to  animate  all  nature,  all  being,  and  to  any  extent  or 
height.  This  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  Impersonation — that  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  fill  all  things  with  himself.  It  is  plainly  a  radix  for  all 
poetical  Impersonation.  He  makes  and  reads  everywhere  refiection  of 
mind ;  he  does  this  without  passion,  that  is,  not  without  feeling— for  in  all 
ordinary  thought  there  is  feeling  —  but  without  transported  passion.  His 
strong  passions  in  their  transport  show  us  in  plainer  evidence  how  he 
involves  aU  things  with  himself,  and  subjects  all  things  to  himself;  and 
his  gentler  feelings  do  the  same.  He  is  almost  the  cause  of  a  world  of  mind 
revolving  round  and  upon  himself— he  makes  himself  such  a  centre ;  this  is 
the  constant  temper  and  the  habitual  mode  of  conceiving  and  hearing  of 
all  minds. 
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may  be  to  persuade  anybody  to  believe  as  the  fonudation  of  a  philosophy  an 
absurdity,  or  self-contradictory  proposition,  "  That  you  believe  to  be  true, 
that  which  you  know  to  be  false/*  There  the  fact  is ;  and  without  it  you 
build  your  house  in  the  air — off  the  ground.  Soften  it — explain  it.  Say  that 
you  know  for  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  know  the  contrary.  Say  that  yon 
iean  to  beiief—ihsLt  it  b  an  impression,  half- formed— imperfect  belief— a  state 
of  mind  that  has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  belief-— that  it  is  an  impression  re- 
sembling belief— operating  partial  effects  of  belief.  But  unquestionably,  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  has  read  a  romance  of  Scott  or  Bulwer  or  Dickens,  with- 
out seeing  their  actions  and  sufferings  with  his  soul,  in  a  way  that,  if  his  soul 
be  honest,  and  can  simply  tell  its  own  suffering,  must  by  it  be  described  as  a 
sort  of  momentary  belief.  What  are  the  grief,  the  tears,  the  joy,  the  hope, 
the  fear,  the  love,  the  admiration,  and  half- worship — the  vexation,  the  hate, 
the  indignation,  the  scorn,  the  gratitude,  yea,  and  the  thirst  of  revenge — if  the 
pageant  floats  by,  and  stirs  actually  to  belief?  The  supposition  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  theory  lies  on  our  side,  and  not  on  Johnson's,  who  has 
nothing  for  him  but  a  whim  of  rationalism.  I  take  novels— because  in  them 
it  is  a  common  proof,  though  this  species  be  the  less  noble.  But  take  Epos 
from  the  beginning.  Take  Tragedy— take  Comedy — and  what  is,  was,  or  will 
it  be,  but  a  half-unsubstantial  image  of  reality,  waited  upon  by  a  half-sub- 
stantial image  of  belief,  the  fainter  echo  of  airy  harps?  My  drift  is,  that 
our  entire  affection,  passion— choose  your  word — attended  with  pleasure 
and  pain  of  heart  and  imagination— the  love,  the  hate  in  either,  are  the 
sustaining,  actuating  soul  of  the  belief.  Evidence,  that  as  the  passion  thrills, 
the  belief  waxes,  and  that — 

SEWARD. 

Clear  as  mud. 

TALBOYS. 

As  amber. 

NORTH. 

I  see  in  Imagination  a  power  which  I  can  express  to  my  own  satisfaction 
by  two  terms,  of  which  you,  Seward,  sometimes  look  as  if  you  refused  me 
the  use,  disabling  me  from  defining  for  you.  For  myself,  I  see  *^  Passion 
moulding  or  influencing  Intellectual  Forms."  As  the  language  stands  hitherto, 
I  do  not  see  my  way  of  getting  out  of  the  two  terms,  x  on  want,  on  the 
lowest  steps,  a  venr  elementary  description — something  far  below  the  Poet — 
something  as  yet  far  short  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  wonderful. 
Tell  me  some  one  who  has  felt  fear,  or  anger,  or  love,  or  hate— how  these 
have  affected  for  him  the  objects  of  simple  apprehension  or  of  conception ;  of 
sight,  for  instance — of  sound  ?  Has  an3rthing  through  his  fear  seemed  larger — 
through  his  hate  wickeder,  than  it  is  ?  For  that  differencing  of  an  object  by  a 
passion,  I  know  no  name  but  Imagination.  It  is  the  transformation  of  a 
reality ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ground  of  what  we  more  loftily  appre- 
hend under  the  name  Imagination. 

The  great  differences  in  the  different  psychological  states  and  facts 
arising  out  of  the  different  passions  or  passionate  moments,  are  various,  end- 
less. Such  influences  from  pleasure  and  pain,  from  loves  of  some  sort, 
and  from  hates  of  some  sort,  take  effect  for  us  in  all  the  objects  with 
which  we  have  intercourse.  They  make  what  it  is  to  us.  They  make  man 
what  he  is  to  us.  They  are  the  life  of  our  souls.  They  are  given  to  all 
human  spirits. 

SEWARD. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  clean  forgotten  Milton. 
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Scene  11.-71^6  Van.    Tna^Mtdnight. 

NOBTH— *TALB0T8^SbWABD. 
NOBTH. 

May  the  bond  of  IJDitj  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  Paradise  Zost^  be  said  to^ 
be  the  following  Ethical  Dogma  f 

''  Hie  Good  of  the  created  rational  Intelligence  subsists  in  the  conscious 
consent  of  his  Will,  with  the  holy  Will  of  the  Creator/' 

His  Good :— t.  e,  his  innocence  and  original  happiness,  whilst  these  last : — 
his  Tirtne  and  regained  h^piness,  if  he  attain  virtne  and  regain  happiness: — 
these  and  the  fall  excellence  of  his  intellectual  and  natural  powers — 

TALBOTS. 

It  is  Ethical,  and  more  than  Ethical. 

NORTH. 

The  Innocence  and  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels :— *The  Bliss  and  Loyalty  of 
the  Upright :— (Consider  Abdiel :)  The  Innocence  and  Fall  and  Restoration 
of  Man : — are  various  Illustrations  of  this  great  Dogma.  The  Restoration,  as 
respects  Man  himself :— and  far  more  eminently  as  respects  the  person  of  the^ 
Uncreated  Restorer. 

SEWARD. 

This  central  Thought,  radiating  in  every  direction  to  the  circumference, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  theological  notion,  coldly  selected  for  learned  poetical 
treatment.  The  various  and  wonderful  shaping-out,  the  pervading,  animat- 
ing, actuating,  soul-like  influence  and  operation ; — direct  us  to  understand 
that  in  the  Mund  of  Milton,  through  his  day  of  life,  a  vital  self-consciousness 
bound  this  Truth  to  his  innermost  being : — ^that  he  loved  this  Truth ;— lived 
in  and  by  this  Truth.  Wherefore  the  roem  springs  from  his  Mind,  by  a 
moral  necessity. 

TALBOYS. 

Four  great  aspects  of  Composition,  or  Four  chief  moods  of  Poetry  appear 
in  the  Paradise  Last.  1.  The  Sublime  of  disturbed  Powers  in  the  infemat 
Agents .-^faUi^n  and,  ere  they  fall,  warring.  2.  Heaven  in  humanity:  while 
Adam  and  Eve  are  ^'  yet  simess." — ^A  celestial  Arcadia. — ^The  purer  Golden 
Age.    8.  Man^  Earthfy :  when  they  have  eaten. 

"  I  now  most  change  Tko9€  notes  to  tragic." 

4.  Heaven  f — extended,  wheresoever  the  good  Angels  go. 
These  Four  greatly  dissimilar  aspects  are  each  amply  displayed: — and' 
much  as  they  d^r,  are  wonderfully  reconciled. 

SEWARD. 

Milton  sets  before  our  eyes  in  utmost  opposition,  God  and  Satan— t.  e. 
Good  and  Evil,  namely — Good^  as  Holiness  and  Bliss  inseparably  united  in 
God— EbtJ;  as  Wickedness  and  Misery  united  inseparably  in  Satan. 

NORTH. 

The  Poem  represents  the  necessary  eternal  War  irrcconcUable  of  the 
Two— throughout  the  Creation  of  God— namely,  first  in  Heaven  the  abode 
of  Angels— next  upon  Earth  the  abode  of  Men. 

SEWARD. 

The  Poem  represents  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth,  God  as  the  willing 
infinite  Commumcator  of  Good :— as,  in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  the  per- 
petual Victor  over  Evil. 

TALBOTS. 

And  Evil— in  Heaven  and  upon  Earth  as  necessarily  Self-DeBimciiye : 
videlicet^  in  this  visible  shape :  that  from  God's  Heaven  and  from  God's 
Earth  all  reason-lifted  Doers  of  Evil— that  is,  all  doers  of  moral  Evil— ace 
cast  out  into  perdition. 

VOL.  LXXU.— NO.  CCCOXLn.  h 
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NORTH. 

The  Poet  himself  has  declared  in  the  outset  the  purpose  of  his  Poem.  It 
is  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  bis  readers  the  belief  in  the  Two  great 
Truths : — ^That  the  Universe  is  under  the  government  of  Eternal  and  Omni- 
potent Wisdom : — ^and  that  this  Government,  as  far  as  it  regards  Mankind, 
is  holy,  just,  and  mercifol.  This  essen^l  troth,  Infinitely  the  most  important 
that  can  be  entertained,  since  it  comprehends  all  onr  good,  all  our  evil — all 
happiness,  all  misery — temporal— eternal;— all  the  destinies  and  conditions 
of  the  hnman  race; — ^iras  worthy  the  taking-in-band  of  sach  a  Teacher. 
This  truth  He  might  have  illustrated,  from  any  part  of  human  history ; — and 
with -great  power  and  evidence  iirom  a  mat  many  parts — ^both  for  obedience 
and  for  disobedience — in  tiie  case  of  individuals  cmd  ^comnnmities. 

But  He  found  one  part  of  hnman  history,  where  this  truth  shines  out  in 
Its  utmost  strength-^ttame^,  where  the  Obedience  and  Disobedience  are 
those  of  two  individuals,  and,  at  tdie  same  time,  of  all  Mankind; — and  where 
the  illustration  of  the  truth  is  beyond  all  comparison  convincing,  since  the 
conjunction  of  the  Happiness  and  the  Obedience  is  here  promulg«ted — since 
the  Happiness  and  the  Obedience  are  here  formally  bound  together— the 
Disobedience  and  the  Misery — by  the  promising  and  the  menac&g  voice  of 
the  Almighty. — The  Disobedimice  takes  effent; — and  fint  creates  hunan  misery. 

8SWARD. 

Milton  took  then  this  instance,  prefervibie  to  all  others,  because  above  an 
others  it  emblazons,  as  if  in  characters  written  by  the  finger  of  Heaven,  the 
Truth  which  he  would  teach ;— notwithstandiug  the  stupendous  difficulties  of 
the  attempt  into  which  he  plunged;— committing  himself,  is  He  thus  did,  to 
nnfolding  before  mortal  ga£e  the  Courts  of  Heaven; — to  divulging  for  mortal 
^ars  colloquies  held  upon  the  celestial  everlasting  Throne; — to  delineating 
the  War  of  Creatures  (t.  «.  the  Angels)  against  the  Creator-,  &c  &e. 

IKATH. 

Observe,  tnoreover,  that,  althon^  Man^s  Obedience  and  Full  from  Obe- 
dience is  the  theme  .undertaken,  yet  the  TrtOh  imdertaken  has  other  illustra- 
tion, in  the  Poem,  and  reaches  into  higher  Orders  of  Being.  Fm  instance,  in 
the  Order  of  Angels,  there  occurs  twofold  illustration — ^namely, 

1.  By  the  Opposition  presented  of  nnfallen  and  fallen  Angels. 

^.  And,  amongst  the  rebellions  Angels  themselves,  by  the  unspeakable 
contrast  exhibited  of  thcSr  first  happy  and  their  second  unhappy  state ; — 
their  sinless  glory  and  their  horrible  pnnishment. 

Far  higher  yet,— immeasurably  higher, — ^in  the  divine  Messiah,  the  Obe- 
dience is  tho  giace,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  his  Being! 

TAJLBOTS. 

God  is  the  Creator  and  Upholder-^^SiEtfan,  the  Destroyer.    Cfod  is  the  right- 

^.  fhl  Monarch  of  the  Univerae,  onassailably  seated  on  his  everlasting  Throne, 

^b  Satan  ever  attempts  Usurpation,  and  is  ever  baffled. 

^B  Pride  is  the  inward  Self- exaltation  of  a  Creature.    Observe  that  Exatiation 

^H  is  proper  raising  from  a  lower  degree  held  to  a  hiriier  degree,  not  before 

^M  held.     God  is  eternally  the  Highest; — a  state  which  predndes  the  idea, 

^1  jstrictly  spoken,  of  Exaltation. 

^1  irOBTH. 

^m  Therefore,  to  Satan,  as  proud,  is  opposed  the  SelfhtmUtiaHon  of  the  Son— 

^1^  whom  God  thereupon  exalts. 

^^^L  Pride,  in  Satan,  considered  as  wuhte  Se^-exakatum,  stands  (when  we  fol- 

^^^P  low  out  the  opposition  ui  which  he  stands  to  God)  opposed  to  due^  legitimate, 

^^_  rig 


rightful  height,  or  Supremacy,  Sovereign^.      Satanic  Pride  is  undue  self- 
altation,  at  the  height,  in  the  Creature. 
But  this,  in  the  Creature,  is  a  self- enthroning,  a  self^idolising,  a  self- 


8KWABD. 

The  Creature  depends  upon  the  Creator.    Tlie  Creature  is  boond  to  the 
reator  by  a  million  of  distinct  relations. 
If  you  ask  for  One  Relation,  that  shall  contaui  all  the  olibeEB,  it  is  Am  One^ 
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Dependency.  Tbftt  s  to  vsj,  that,  so  kng  as  joa  «wn  yonr  dependency, 
«o  lenc  \a  there  ve  traeTetaitkm  thst  jon  can  deny.  But,  if  yon  aeny  yonr 
-dependency,  tberewidi  •and  tberein  yon  deny  oM  ycmr-ot^er  trne  relations. 
"Hie^lnf  Bodon  towards  (t.  t,  in  the  direetion  of— 4'.  e.  relating  to)  God,  of 
pfMe  in  the  proad  Oestnre,  is  I3ie  denial  <^  dkpmdme^,  Satan  demes  his 
•^epmSoM^.  Bifth  in  the  PaM^—for  be  denies  his  Oreation,  and  avers  tlbat  he 
kad  neFrer 'heard  soc^  a  thing  mentioDed.  And  in  the  Frmeml^  by  renonndng 
te  allegiance,  opening  war,  &e.  He  deMues  ^  OreatnreVi  continaal  deriva- 
tiOT  from  ^e  <3reator,  when  be  «ays,  (as  if  in  the  Fuktre.)  ^  ma  own  tight 
hand  cAoffiiseKft  «tf  highest  deeds.** 

HOSTR. 

if  it  8h«idd  «ppear  neoeesary  to  yindicate  egpresrty  and  at  length  the 
-character  which  has  been  affirmed  as  one  main  charaoter  of  the  Pmradi$e  Zoai^ 
•aaely,  tint  it  is  an  Bikwe-didacik  Poem,  the  prooft  offer  themselves  ffeo  the 
tend  more  thio^y  than  that  they  can  easlty  be  ati  gathered. 

They  are  In^iek  and  Explicit.  The  In^UcU  or  infln^tial  Proofs  — 
PfBofe  involved  in  tbe  tenor  of  the  displayed  History,  and  Wbioh  are  by 
cBllecdon  to  be  drawn  ont  and  nnftMed — are  of  several  Idnds,  and,  ki  each, 
of  tlie  highest  description. 

Thns,  the  Mafai  AcHon  of  the  Poem,  or  <Ae  FaU  ef  Jfoa,  teaches  ns  that 
^e  Goodness  and  Happmess  of  the  Creatinre  subsists  hi  liie  inviolable  con- 
formity of  his  Will  to  the  holy  WSl  of  the  Creator.  Thos  again :— The  great 
Action  iB  wduetke  to  this  Mafai  Action— that  is  to  say.  The  FaiU  of  the  Angels^ 
which,  by  an  easily-springing  sequence  of  Moral  Caoses  and  Effects,  brinss 
on  the  Temptation,  and,  too  easily,  the  Seduction  of  Man — as  loudly  incm- 
-catee  liie  same  snbHme  and  all-comprehending  Btbioal  Trutli.  And-'dius 
agdn  ^— That  Third  highegt  Action,  which  is  meorporated  into  the  Mam  action 
— The  Redemption  of  Afon— provided,  to  the  Oounsd  of  Crod,  as  remedial 
to  tiie  fatal  Oatacrtrophe  of  the  Fall,  and,  acoording  to  the  reverently^arbg 
npresenta^on  of  the  Poet,  as  undertaken  in  Heaven  even  ere  the  need  that 
asks  for  it  bra  befallen  in  Paradise  upon  Earth — this  awful  Mysteir  of  the 
Divine  interposing  Grace  irresistibly  preaches  the  same  solemn  doctrine. 
Hell,  and  Earth,  and  Heaven  proclaim  with  One  Voice : — "  Cleave,  Oh 
Child  of  dust  and  Heir  of  ImmortaBty,  cleave  and  cftiog  inwardly,  by  thy 
love— by  thine  obedience,  outwardly— to  the  all-wise  and  all-righteous  Will, 
which  has  called  the  Worlds  and  their  Inhabitants  into  Being,  and  has  im- 
posed upon  the  worlds,  uid  upon  tinwe  wfaidi  inhabit  them,  its  bountiful  and 
upholding  Laws  I — O  cleave  and  immovably  oHng  to  that  holy  and  gracious 
Will,  which  the  Angete  fbmook  and  they  fefl  1 — ^which  Man  deserted,  and— 
He  fell ! — ^which  the  Son  of  Man  fhlfiUed,  end  He  lifted  up  flstUen  and  lost, 
but  now  restored  Man  to  the  peace  of  God  upon  this  Earth,  and  to  the  bosom 
of  God  in  Heaven.** 

SKWABD. 

Such,  explicitly  worded,  is  the  admonishment,  grave  and  high*  which  con- 
tinually peals  amidst  the  majestic  and  pxsofbund  hannoniesof  this  consecrated 
Poem — ^the  admonishment  the  most  loudly,  the  moBt  dis^nctly  heard. 

TALBOT8. 

Mflton  represents  inordhiate  Pride,  or  the  temper,  in  excess,  of  inward  self- 
•exaitation,  as  the  ohief  element  in  the  personal  charaoter  of  Sataa ;  yet  the 
mat  Archangel  has  maintamed  his  Obedience  to  the  Almighty  Kmg. 
The  o{^on  of  wrong  done  to  himselft  of  an  imposed  bumtliation  in  anothers 
•exaltation  exasperating  his  haughty  scd^iddatry,  'first  Tomes  Mm  into  aotive 
^isloyal^  and  rebellion,  and  to  the  desire  and  endeavour  of  dispomesshig  the 
Monardi  of  Heaven,  and  reigalBg  in  his  stead.  The  opea  outward  war 
whioh  Sataa  te  Tepresented  as  waging  witAi  searible  weapons  and  annomy, 
with  Hinnmerable  «pkitB  banded  in  confederal  upon  his  part— ^he  setting 
up  his  own  throne  in  the  north — the  murcih  acrosa  heaven— the  attempt, 
such  as  it  Is  described,  at  invading  the  very  throne  of  Omnipotence — amongst 
otiier  llfffats  in  wMch  tb^  may  be  contemplated,  may  be  contemplated 
4n  ftis  %ht>  naiaely,  that  the  Ont^vsard  exprosBSB,  Asgk^wrtB  the  Inward* 
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The  proud  Apostate  Spirit,  in  conceiviog  offence  and  displeasure  at  God*8 
role  and  ordinance,  has  already  within  his  own  mind  rebelled  against  God — 
he  has  made  his  own  Mind  the  field  of  an  impious  war.— We  mnst  conceive 
within  his  mind  a  sovereign  throne  erected,  whereupon,~so  long  as  He 
remained  obedient,  loyal,  good,— the  rightful  Monarch  sate,  in  undisputed 
supremacy. — From  that  Throne  within  his  mind,  as  soon  as  Satan  rebels,  in 
will,  God  is  dispossessed :— and  on  that  internal  usurped  Throne  the  rebel 
now  sits ; — in  imagination,  his  own  King,  and  his  own  God.  That  which 
outwardly  he  attempts,  and  in  which  outwardly  he  must  fail :— that  inwardly 
he  has  attempted— and  in  that— attempting  it— inwardly  He  must  succeed. 

MORTR. 

A  Spirit  created  good  and  great  has  Toluntarily  foregone  its  native  inborn 
goodness,  and,  in  consequence,  involuntlfHly  foregoes  its  native  inborn 
greatness.  There  is  in  the  Universe  but  one  fountain  of  all  that  is  holy, 
divine,  good,  amiable  or  pure. — ^This  left,  we  drink  troubled  waters.  No  one 
can  tell  the  alliances  of  wrong  with  wrong.  Truth,  justice,  good-will— alone 
are  magnanimous.  He  who  nas  been  shown  at  the  highest  of  self-power, 
— of  intellectual  strength— of  empire  over  spirits— of  their  willing  idolatry, 
which  extols  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven, — He  is  gradually  brought 
down  low,  lower,  lowest — by  voluntary  and  imposed  humiliation  : — self- 
incarnate  in  bestial  slime— turned  into  a  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 
and  hissing  amongst  hissinff.  Has  Milton  in  painting  the  fallen  Archangel 
changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride  ?  He  has  delineated  for  our  admi- 
ration ;  he  has  delineated  for  our  scorn— for  our  pity,  also. 

TALBOTS. 

One  meaning  pervades  the  delineation.  The  pride  which  alienates  Satan 
from  Grod,  alienates  him  at  last  from  himself. — He  is  wicked,  and  the  ways 
of  wickedness  are  crooked  and  creeping.  The  haughtiest  of  spirits  in  seeking 
to  revenge  his  just  punishment  stoops  to  the  lowest  abasement.  A  great 
lesson  is  written  on  the  front  of  this  great  revolution.  A  mind  has  let  go 
of  its  only  stronghold,  and  it  slips  lower  and  lower".  We  have  seen  a 
Spirit  exalted  in  the  favour  of  the  Creator ;— high  in  rank,  strong  in  power, 
rich  in  gifts,  radiant  with  glory,  seated  in  bliss ;— and  the  same  cast  down 
into  miseiy  and  into  dishonour.  The  Cause  is,  that  he  has  deserted  Obedience 
and  Love. 

NOBTH. 

This  is  not  a  picture  removed  to  a  distance  from  us,  to  be  looked  at  with 
wonder.    It  is  a  lesson  for  each  of  us. 

Can  we  not  imagine  the  Poet  himself  telling  us  this? 

Can  we  not  raise  our  thoughts,  to  flcmcy  Milton  drawing  the  moral  of  his 
astonishbig  picture? 

^^  You  are  Spirits,**  he  might  say  to  us — **  the  creation  of  the  same  hand. 
Heavenly  gifts  are  yours,  and  heavenly  favours ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fall  of  man,  gleams,  vestiges  are  yours  of  heavenly  glory.  To  you  the 
same  choice  is  offered  of  adhering,  or  of  separating  yourselves.  In  you 
is  the  same  ground  of  temptation,  the  same  difficulty  of  adhering,  a  mis- 
understood self-love.  You  too  are  tempted  to  enthrone  self  upon  the 
usurped  throne  of  the  divine  legislator.  To  obey  the  law  of  right— to  follow 
out  the  law  of  love,  is  only  difficult  because  we  feel,  in  every  instance  of 
being  called  upon  so  to  do,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifice 
of  ourselves.  It  is  an  error— a  mistaken  feeling.  We  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  not  ourselves,  but  d^  present  indinathn^  which  self  suggests.  Make 
the  sacrifice— -obey,  fulfil  the  law  that  makes  the  claim  upon  you,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  relinquished  a  fallacious,  for  a  real  good.  Follow  the 
false  inclination,  and  yon  will  find  that  instead  of  enthroning  yourselves  in 
the  despite  of  Heaven^s  King,  you  have  begun  to  descend  steps  of  endless 
descent. — ^Be  warned  by  temble  example." 

TALBOTS. 

We  see  of  mankind  some  that  are  lifted  up  in  power  and  exalted  by  their 
native  powers— mighty  minds  holding  ascendancy  over  other  minds — Kings 
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— ConqiierorB—Pfailosophers— fitting  upon  the  thrones  of  the  Earth,  or  upon 
intellectaal  thrones.  To  them  there  is  the  same  hazard.  There  is  the  same 
Inward  solicitation  of  pride — the  same  impulse  to  self-idolatir.  They 
would  usurp— would  extend  power.  Adversaries  of  God  and  Man — and 
knowing  themselres  for  such— the  madness  of  Ambition  seizes  upon  their 
hearts,  and  on  thej  go.  They  seek  Exaltation— they  find  abasement.  The 
ftlse  aggrandisement  which  they  have  laboured  to  acquire  may  or  may  not  be 
wrested  from  them.  But  assuiredly  the  inward  abasement  will  hold  on  its 
appointed  way. 

Their  end  is  high,  but  their  means  will  be  low.  Ambition  disjoined  from 
good  is  divorced  from  true  greatness.  The  consciousness  of  right  dms  alone 
sustains  the  genuine  self-respect  of  the  mind,  struggling  its  way  through  the 
obstacles  which  the  strife  of  human  affairs  presents.  One  law— one  pnndple 
—one  rule  of  action— takes  dominion  of  the  spirit  which  has  surrendered  itself 
to  the  allurement  of  a  selfish  ambition :— It  has  One  Motto— one  war-cry — 
*'  To  succeed!^ — The  character  of  the  means  can  no  longer  be  a  reason  for 
declining  them— and  the  proudest  of  Men  stoop  the  lowest 

SEWARD. 

If  we  read  the  History  of  humankind,  we  see  this  in  the  slaves  to  the  lust 
of  earthly  empire:— in  the  slaves  to  the  lust  of  renown.  They  suffer  a 
double  change  from  the  higher  and  better  nature  given  them.  They  have 
hardened  themselves  against  shame.  They  harden  themselves  too  against 
pi^.— What  does  the  misery  which  he  strews  in  his  path  trouble  the 
Jamous  conqueror  f'-Bh  chariot- wheels  crush  under  them  the  gardens  of 
humanity — He  rides  over  human  heads. — ^And  what  does  it  concern  him  who 
uses  the  high  gifts  of  intelligence  not  for  extending  the  useful  domains  of 
human  knowledge,— but  for  aggrandising  his  own  name — what  does  it  con- 
cern him  though,  to  plant  his  proud  reputation,  and  multiply  the  train  of  his 
adherents,  he  must  pull  down  heavenward  hopes,  in  millions  of  human  hearts? 
— that  he  must  wither  in  them  the  flowers  of  the  affections? — that  he  must 
crush  the  sacred  virtues,  which  repose  upon  received  bdief  ? — ^The  hero  of 
Infidelity  recoils  as  little  from  these  consequences  of  his  fame  as  the  hero  of 
« thousand  battle-fields. 

KORTH. 

There  is  withal  a  Pride,  which,  whilst  dwelling  with  the  mind,  is  rebellion. 
There  is  a  Pride  of  the  Creature,  which  reluctantly  acknowledges,  which 
lelhses  to  acknowledge,  benefits  derived  from  the  Creator. 

TALBOTS. 

Yes ;  self-contradictory  as  the  mood  of  mind  seems,  there  is  a  temper  in 
man,  which  may  be  certainly  recognised,  that  throws  off  the  obligation  of 
gratitude  and  the  belief  of  dependence.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  Pride  in  intel- 
leclual  talents  implies  that  he  who  is  in  this  way  proud,  views  his  talents,  in 
a  measure,  as  ori^ally  his  own.  He  refers  them  to  himself,  and  not  beyond. 
If  he  looked  at  them  as  given,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Pride,  which  would 
give  way  to  the  sense  of  heavy  responsibility. 

MOBTH. 

What  a  great  passage  in  Milton  is  that  descriptive  of 

TALBOYS. 

Upon  a  day  of  the  heavenlv  year  the  Almighty  Father,  upon  his  Holy 
Mount,  before  the  assembled  Angels,  manifests  the  Son — proclaims  the  Son, 
the  head  over  all  Principalities  and  Powers,  and  reqmres  to  be  paid  him 
accordingly  the  homage  and  obedience  of  the  whole  angelical  host.  The 
whole  angelical  Host  pay,  as  reqnured,  their  homage.  But  not  all  gladly  and 
nncerely.  One  of  the  highest  Archangels— if  not  the  highest — whose 
heavenly  name  is  heard  no  more — ^but  upop  Earth  and  in  Hell  he  is  called 
Satan  and  Lucifer— envies  and  revolts  in  heart  at  this  new  vicegerency.  He 
intends  rebellion :— beguiles  the  next  Angel  in  authority  under  him,  and  with 
him,  pretending  a  command  from  the  celestial  King,  withdraws  the  legions 
who  are  bound  in  service  to  his  hierarchal  standard  into  the  northern  quarter 
of^Heaven.    With  such  precision  does  Milton  dare  to  imagine,  even  in  the 
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htghttst,  tb»  acenM  «id  piooedare  of  his  Poem.  Thaie  tbe  falie  AiWhangBl 
proposes  to  hift  fdlowers  that  tlMy  akall  reaiBt  tho  trdnrance  imposiBf^  a  imw 
reiga  over  thesw  The  foUMrera  tboB  addressed  are  9fi«  tAtrc/  part  o£  the 
whole  celeBtia]  hfist.    One  Sen^h^  resiste— teftaaea  to  ibrago  Ua  origiiuU,. 


pr<yperdle|iaBce^  and  ties  kick.  The  rest  mardi  ia  anna  a^ikiat  tiie  1 
of  God.  &ej  are  eneoonlered  bf  aa  eqoal  naivber  of  the  MthM  Aiicti&. 
Two  daya  the  fight  ragea  ia  the  celestial  fidda.  The  secoad  of  the  two  oa^ 
doses  the  nneqiud,  lu^eaa  oenflict  The  Messiah  goes  forth  to  war;  and 
the  rebellioiis  angelical  mnltitiide  are  precipitated  from  the  verge  of  HeaveA 
into  the  fiery  pit  of  Hell,  n^rly  created,  aod  yawning  to  receiye  the  Tan- 
qolshed  aad  caat^out  nnaAbeia  without  noatber  from  their  imiraaginaMfi  falL 

NORTH. 

What,  aoeordlog  to  Miltom  is  Pride?  Milton*s  answer  is  in  ene  word* 
Satan  aspirea  to  sit  np<a  the  Throae  of  God.  Thea  ia  angd  or  in  maa  there 
is  but  (me  meaning  of  the  word  Pride.  He  aaseats  God^  and  sets  up  an- 
other—namdy,  Sdf— in  hia  i^ace.  The  compariaoD  of  Man^s  Sin  to  Satan*s» 
is  by  Milton  distinctly  affimed.    The  Almighty  says — 


~Man  dUcheinmg, 


Disloyal  breaks  his  fbalty,  and  bids 
Against  the  high  sopremaoy  of  heaven, 
Afectin^  Godhead,"* 

I  sappoae  tiie  nean&ig  to  be  amversally  applied  to  man^a  tanagressioir — 
namely,  to  break  a  law  ia  Tirtnalty  to  set  aside  the  LawgiTer^  aad  ta  legislato 
fbr  yonrsdf.  The  act  may,  indeed,  be  more  or  leas  conseiovs,  wilfol,  reflae- 
tire ;  may  more  or  \ms  mttnd  At^  and  defiance  to  Hearen.  Prood  Sin  meU 
mtmda  this;  and  even  the  Sin  of  Pride,  ^mply  aa  ceaatitated  in  the  WHl^ 
ere  going  forth  into  aetion.  I  nnderstaad  that  moral  offenceay  into  wMck 
impetnoaa  passions  harry,  however  nadeUberated,  and  althoagh  they  mimti 
simply  the  gratificatioii  of  desires,  aod  cannoC  well  be  said  to  LwBlnde  a  proad 
scorn  of  the  laws  that  they  break— for  there  is  often  more  rash  oblivioa  of 
than  stiff-necked  opposition  to  the  laws  broken— yet  partake  of  the  charaelar 
condemned  in  Satan ;  and  condemned  in  man  also  by  these  worda  pat  iatot 
the  month  of  the  Almighty.  Every  the  loost  thonghtless  and  reckless  breach 
of  a  law  sets  aside  the  Lawgiver,  and  osnrps  legislation  to  the  law-breaker. 
The  law-breaker  makes  his  own  law.  No  dooU,  however,  there  are  more 
heedful  offenders.  There  are  those  who  look  the  law  in  the  £Eu;e,  and  witla 
iropions  hardness  of  heart,  and  wiUUly  approaching  God,  break  his  laws. 
They  are  prood  Sinners. 

TALaOTS. 

In  the  Seventh-*tbe  Book  of  the  Creatioa— we  are  trid 

"  The  World  was  made  for  Man,  and  Man  for  God." 

This  is  not  so  mncb  perceptive  or  demonstrative  aa  it  is  enkliMUiBg :  a  dear 
and  near  tie— elation  by  conscioosness  of  a  high  pnrpoae  ia  his  Greatioo,. 
and  gratitude  for  the  love  which  thus  eanobled  him  in  creating  him.  If  he 
reverences  kimself  he  is  bound  to  a  Creator,  whose  designs  in  him  are  thus 
expounded.  Belated  hereto,  but  distinct,  and  more  incidental,  is  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Man's  nature,  propounded  by  Raphael,  who  nevertheless  proponnda 
as  if  upon  divine  revelation  made  to  hiaiself  at  the  moment.  Thia  philosaphy^ 
delivered  in  three  words,  iq)pears  to  me  exeeedingly  sablime,  and  profonadiy 
trae. 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done  ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  fVont  serene 
GoTem  the  rest,  self-knowing  ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  hearen, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
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DaBoemlB,  thUher  with  hwrt,  and  T4iiiQe>  and  eyes 
Direotad  in  deTotio%  to  adore 
And  worship  God  lopieme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

Here  Mllfeon  deacribea  Man  as  being^l.  Sdf-knowing,  That  is  the  root. 
2.  Thenoet  great  soaled,  and  Qommanicatiiig  with  Heaven.  8.  Thenoe  also 
acknowledgea  himself  as  dependent  4.  StUl  thence  grateful  for  the  good. 
5.  Still  thence  adoring,  praising.  6.  From  his  height  of  Being—as  chief  of 
God's  works  here  below. 

SEWARD. 

He  knotDM  himself. 

That  is  to  say,  he  knows  the  God-like  and  God-allied  and  God-tending 
in  kis  natue. 

He  knows  his  Nature  as  exalted — as  capable  for  divine  conminnions  and 
influences,  aspirations,  joys,,  desires. 

And  knowing  this,  he  boldly  cherishes  these  desires  and  joys— aspires  to 
these  communions* 

As  Milton  says,  he  is— 

^  From  thence 
MJignaiiiinoiiB  to  correspond  with  Hearen.'^ 

NOBTB. 

But  knowing  himself,  he  knows  himself  weak.— unable  to  create— unable 
to  fiumish  his  own  good.    Hence 

*^  Bnt  grateftal  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends." 

8KWARD. 

And  why  should  self-knowledge  educe  gratUside  from  dependence  ? 

NORTH. 

I  imagine^  because  self-knowledge  includes  the  distinct  intelligence  of 
kii  awn  good,  Bnt  he  cannot  know  his  own  highest  good^ — cannot  really 
undecstaiid  his  happiness,  and  be  ungrateful.  How  can  you  to  the  Giver  of 
Love  be  uogratefol  for  the  gift  of  Love? — if  you  know  truly  the  happiness  of 
love — t.  e.,  know  yourself  as  a  Spirit  endowed  for  loving — and  know  him  for 
the  giver?    B  would  be  a  self-contradiction  m  Spirit. 

SBWARD. 

And  why  do  you,  the  self-knowing,  adore  and  praise  ? 
I  think  that  Milton  expresses  this — 

**  Thither  with  hearts  and  hands  and  eyes. 
Directed  in  devotion  to  adore, 

Who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  hia  works.** 

NORTH. 

As  if  the  discernment  of  his  own  constitution  as  chief  of  creation  peculiarly 
sammoned  him  to  acknowledge  with  adoration — t.  «.,  with  awful  ecstacy  of 
admirmg— the  Constitator.  1a  it  not  a  high,,  solemn,  sublime,  true  thought, 
that  Man's  discernment  of  liis  own  exaltedness,  immediately  and  with  direct 
impulse,  carries  him  God -ward — as  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  you  are 
next  heaven,  or  seem  to  be  next  it? 

TALBOTS. 

This  passage  beginning— 

*'  Thyre  wanUd  yet  the  Master-work," 
contains  au  undoubted  imitation  of  Ovid. 

''  Sanctias  his  animal,  &c. 

And  Ovid's  is  surprisingly  noble^or  him — ^the  SandiuB  alone  Is  quite 
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eoongb.  That  is  the  heathen  contemplation  of  Man.  How  many  of  ns  know 
onrselvea  and  oar  fellows  as  holy?  Neyertheless,  Milton  makes  that  which 
was  high  and  impassioned— logical,  comprehensive,  and  snblime. 

8SWARD. 

Sanctity  of  Reason  is  hallowed  and  hc!!owing  Intelligence.  It  is  implied 
that  in  the  best  and  tmest  actions  of  our  nnderstanding,  there  is  a» 
afflux  of  Deity,  and  that,  as  Bacon  says,  we  are  akin  to  God  by  our 
Spirits. 

NORTH. 

WeU  aUnded  to. 

TALBOT8. 

The  snblime  passage,  which  describes  Man*s  creation,  besides  the 
moral  inflaence  and  incitement  of  its  main  bearing— that  Man  is  ^^  the 
«nd  of  all  yet  done** — that  he  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  God— that 
here  only  the  Father  is  distinctly  and  especially  amnonneed  as  consult- 
ing and  co-operating  with  the  Son— besides  the  call  that  is  thus  made  upon 
Man  to  revere  and  guard  the  Spirit  implanted  in  him — and  besides  the 
formal  precept  with  which  it  condndes,  inculcating  compliance  with  the 
sole  prohibition,  is,  in  the  following  respect,  also  remarkable,  when  we 
look  for  testimonies  to  the  firame  of  mind  in  which  the  Poem  was  written. 
To  wit:  The  passage  appears  to  embosom,  in  a  very  few  words— in 
half-a-dozen  verses— an  entire  system  of  Ethics  in  the  germ,  or  general 
thought  Milton  appears  to  lay  as  its  basis  the  faculty  which  Man  pos- 
sesses of  Seif'Knowledge,  which  he  seems  nearly  to  identify  with  Reason. 
Hence,  verv  loftily,  but  very  summarily,  he  deduces  the  general  moral 
.condition  of  Man,  and  his  highest,  that  is  to  say,  his  religions  obligations. 
We  must  understand,  no  doubt,  that  the  other  inferior  obligations  are  to 
be  similarly  deduced.  But  the  bare  fact,  that  Milton  so  places  X^^  ^^ 
compendiously)  this  high  and  comprehensive  speculation  in  a  striking 
manner,  attests  the  temper  of  thinking  in  which  the  whole  Poem  has  been  com- 

goscd.  In  such  a  fact  we  unequivocally  read  that  which  has  been  repeatedly 
ere  affirmed  upon  all  kinds  of  evidence, — that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  to 
Milton  the  depository  (within  room  at  once  confined  and  ample)  for  his  life- 
long studies ;  and  in  particular,  that,  holding  the  office  of  a  Poet  at  the 
highest — that  is  to  say,  seeing  in  every  one  upon  whom  the  high  faculties  of 
Poetry  are  bestowed,  a  solemn  and  missioned  Teacher  to  Men,  Milton  hoped, 
in  this  great  Poem,  to  acquit  himself  of  this  responsibility  laid  upon  his  own 
Spirit. 

NORTH. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  God*s  Love,  to  obey  him  and  to  promote  happiness  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  To  disobey  him  and  to  destroy  happiness  is  one 
«nd  the  same  thing.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  finite  being  to  see  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions  as  God  sees  them,  he  would  perK>rm  precisely  the 
same  actions,  whether  he  aimed  at  augmenting  to  the  utmost  the  welfare  of 
Grod*s  Creation,  or  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  conform  his  actions  to 
God*s  Will. 

SEWARD. 

Unable  to  penetrate  consequences,  should  he  have  access  to  know  God*s 
Will  —  he  will  by  this  means  have  a  safe  rule  of  effecting  that  which  the 
right,  loving  disposition  of  his  Mind  d^ires,  but  which  his  imperfect  fore- 
sight disables  him  from  accomplishing  by  his  own  computation  of  results. 

TALBOYS. 

Nor  is  it  nnreasonable  to  say  that  nations  nnvisited  by  God*s  Word  have 
access  to  know,  in  some  imperfect  measure,  his  Will— and  to  use  it  for 
their  guidance— and  that  they  have  done  so; — ^for  all  the  nobler  nations, 
and  perhaps  all  the  nations— or  all,  with  few  exceptions — ^at  least  those  high 
Gentile  nations  who  have  left  us  their  own  hearts  disclosed  and  recorded  in 
writings,  have  witnessed,  as  follows :— Thev  have  regarded  the  primary  Affec- 
tions by  which  the  flEunily  is  bound  together  within  itself— and  those  affec- 
tions by  which  a  nation  is  bound  as  a  brotherhood  within  itself— as  Divine 
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LtwB  speakiiig  in  their  bosoms.  Yet  more  solemnlj  theyliave  acknowledged 
the  Toice  of  Conscience,  dividing  Right  from  Wrong,  in  each  man's  inner- 
most Thoughts,  as  a  diWne  oracle,  shrined  in  the  human  heart. 

SEWARD. 

Yes,  Talb(^ ;  theur  Orators,  their  Historians,  their  Philosophers,  their 
Poets,  their  MTthologies,  and  their  Altars,  witness  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
thus  apprehended  themselves  to  live  under  a  Divine  Legislation. 

NOBTH. 

When,  therefore,  not  idly  and  presumptuously  arrogating  to  themselves  to 
divine  and  calculate  consequences  removed  from  their  faculties,  they  did,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  follow  out  the  biddings  of  these  holy  charities,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  this  inwardly  prophesying  monitor,  they  were  so  far,  in  the  light 
and  in  the  eye  of  Beaison— virtuous.  They  did  so  far— if  we  may  dare  so 
highly  to  pronounce — conform  themselves  to  God's  will.  They  did  this, 
designing— even  in  the  dim  light  in  which  they  walked—to  do  this.  And  so 
fiur  cosilmntng  themselves,  after  their  imperibct  apprehension,  to  his  laws, 
Cher  were  so  ntr  producers  of  happiness.  Their  conformity— their  production 
of  human  happiness,  and  their  virtue— flowed  in  one  channel— were  one  and 
the  same  stream. 

SEWARD. 

Even  this  solemn  conviction,  which  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  in  itself, 
derives  confirmation  from  weighing  the  connection  of  human  happiness  with 
human  actions.  The  feelings  which  carry  us  to  accept  implicitly,  and  without 
the  suggestion  of  a  doubt,  the  Will  of  God  as  the  law  of  our  actions,  are  in 
themselves  principal  sources  of  Happiness— the  Obedience  itself  is  the  firmest 
and  only  secure  foundation  of  Happiness.  He  whose  will  we  are  to  obey  is 
the  Sole  Giver  of  Happiness.  And  if  we  could  begin  with  searching  our  own 
Being  into  its  depths — ^the  laws  of  Happiness  which  we  should  there  discover 
would  point  out  to  us,  as  the  effectual  and  unfailing  sources,  and  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  happiness,  those  qualities  of  action,  which  we  know  as  the 
immutable  attributes  of  the  Divine  Will— Truth,  Justice,  Holiness,  Love. 

NORTH. 

Tbe  Moral  Nature  of  Man  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  whith  maj  rise 
from  very  low  to  very  high  degrees.  And  what  is  manifestly  true  t>f  it  in  one 
state  may  not  be  as  manifestly  true  of  it  in  another.  To  understand  it,  my 
dear  friends,  we  must  regard  it  in  its  nearest  approaches  to  perfection.  From 
that  observation  of  it,  we  must  endeavour  to  establish  principles,  and  deduce 
Rules,  which  we  may  be  able  afterwards  to  apply  to  judging  of  its  inferior 
states.  We  cannot  equally  expect,  from  observing  its  inferior  states,  to  find 
the  rule  that  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  highest. 

SEWARD. 

My  Preceptor  teacheth  welL 

NORTH. 

The  highest  Moral  State  of  the  Human  Mind  is  unquestionably  that  in 
wbidi  it  luiows  Deity,  in  his  perfections ;  in  which  his  Known  Law  is  adopted 
as  the  express  and  supreme  Law  of  Life ;— in  which  the  affections  doe  towards 
him  are  strong,  pure,  full,  habitual ;— in  which  all  the  other  a^ections,  under 
subordination  to  these,  are  dhrected,  each  in  due  degree,  /towards  its  due 
object ;  and  in  which  Conscience  is  known,  as  a  dechirer  of  the  Divine  Will, 
when  other  testimony  is  silent,  is  revered  as  such,  and  lK>lds  authority  suffi- 
^ent  to  decide  the  choice  whenever  the  Will  fluctuate^  in  its  Obedience  to 
its  highest  affections. 

TALBOTS. 

From  this  state,  which  is  that  to  which  every  human  being  is  bound  to 
aspire,  you  would  deduce  grounds  of  judging  of  those  inferior  moral  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  this  highest  ? 

NORTH. 

I  would ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  moral,  either  because  they 
bear  an  imperfect  and  broken  resemblance  to  this  state,  or  because  they  have 
a  visible  tendency  towards  it. 
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TAIAOTS. 

Believingt  then,  that  the  Hnnuui  Sonl  only  reaches  the  faiaeae  of  ita  natore,. 
and  the  exaltation  of  ita  powers,  when  it  Knows  itself  in  the  presence  of  Grod^ 
when  it  looks  np  to  Him,  and  endeavours,  not  in  hidden  thought  merely,  bot 
in  action  and  life,  to  adore  His  Will,,  we  must  not  allow  as  possessing  the 
same  excellence,  and  participating  in  the  saine  liCtttnre  of  Mora^,  any  state- 
in  which  we  cannot  discern  footsteps  of  the  same  Deity,  where  the  breath  of 
the  same  spirit  cannot  be  felt  ?  That,  on  the  other  hand,  we  embrace  with 
affection,  and  with  moral  anticipadon,  whatever  seems  even  remotely  to  be 
animated  with  this  infliience,  and  ta  tend  to  thia  result? 

Ye&  To  an  observer  lo<dung  hi  thia  spirit  upon  tiie  affairs  of  men,  then 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  approving  and  condemning  those  who,  in  the  same- light 
as  he  himself  enjoys,  conform  to  or  contemn  what  be  adLaowledgea  as  the 
highest  Law.  The  two  extremea  of  virtue  and  crime  fall  distinctly  and.  ded- 
sively  under  the  test  which  he  recognises.  The  natuce  of  the  mmt,  the* 
nature  of  the  Guilt,  of  those  who  in  the  highest  degrea  conform  to  thia  Law,, 
and  of  those  who  most  audaciously  trample  upon  it,  cannot  be  imstaken. 

SEWARD. 

But  between  these  there  are  infinite  degrees,  to  which  it  may  often  be 
extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  MoM  Estimatioou 

irOBTH. 

Alas !  alas !  He  who  looks  forth  from  himself  with  the  views  o£  huflMo 
perfection  which  I  have  described,  must  regard  the  world  with  sorrow  and 
compassion,  perceiving  how  much  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  departed, 
from  the  happiest  and  fittest  condition  of  theur  naturo— how  they  are  biBOome 
immersed  in  passions  and  pursuits  which  disguise  from  their  own  knowledge 
the  very  capacities  ol  their  being,  and  degrade  and  destroy  their  powers  by 
withholding  from  them  even  the  prospect  of  their  original  destination  L 

SEWARD. 

Such  must,  indeed,  be  his  melancholy  view  of  mankind  at  large,  comparing^ 
them,  as  he  needs  must  do,  with  the  idea  of  that  excellence  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  which  they  ought  to  attain. 

NORTH. 

But  when  be  descends  from  that  height  of  ooBtemphition,  and,  mixing  with 
tbem,  makes  himself  more  intimate  with  their  actual  condition,  he  will  look 
on  them  in  some  degree  m  a  different  light ;  for,  ray  good  Seward,  he  will 
then  consider,  not  so  much  what  they  wani  of  perfection,  as  those  tendencies 
towards  it,  which  are  still  actually  undestroyed  among  them,  and  which  are 
continually  found  exerting  themselves — with  irregular  impulses,  indeed,  and 
with  uncertain  and  variable  direction ;  but  which  still  do  exert  themselves, 
throwing  gleams  over  human  nature  of  its  true  happiness,  and  maintaining  to 
"  in,  in  tlic  midst  of  all  his  errors,  tke  name  and  dignity  of  a  Moral  Being. 

TALBOT8. 

Meihiuks,  sir,  what  would  appear  to  such  a  Mind  most  gratefol  and  eon«» 
^latory  in  the  midst  of  tlio  aberrations  of  the  human  Sonl,  and  of  its  dark- 
ess  as  to  the  knowled^  of  ita  Chief  Good,  must  be  the  sight  of  thoaet 
^utiful  Affections  which  fill  the  hearta   of  human  beings  towarda  one 
Uotber,  and  the  observations  of  the  workinga of  that  Conscience,  which  in  ita 
rsterions  intimations  admonishes  men  of  their  departure  from  the  Eternal 
ws,  though  they  know  not  whence  the  voice  comes,  nor  how  profound  ia 
significance.    In  these  great  and  pure  affections,  and  in  the  rectitude  oC 
induct  thus  maintained,   he  would  recognise  the  fulfilling  of  that  Divine 
in,  in  harmony  witli  which  is  all  Good,  and  in  revolt  from  which  is  all 
il.    To  him,  then,  the  Human  Will  would  appear  thus  far  to  maintain  ita 
formity  with  the  Divine  :  and  he  would  witness  Obedience  to  the  Univer- 
Law,  although  those  who  fulfilled  it  did  but  imperfectly  understand  their 
n  Obedience,  or  conceive  to  what  authority  it  was  paid. 

NOBTH. 

natural  Affections  were  made  at  first  in  perfect  harmony  with 
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the  AfBpirtifflw  of  EeiigtOHy  they  will  still  best  tiuit  cliaraotor..  And  thegr  do* 
so,  for  they  still  appesr  to  «&  in  thameelves  pme  and  hdy.  If  that  is  their 
ciiarast»r  tlMB  their  i«ry  prearaee  in  the  soul  will  be  in  some  degree  a  resto- 
ntioa  of  Hi  own  padty  and  hoHneas..  And  this  also  is  imiversally  felt  to  be 
trae :  to  wat^  %  degree  that,  most  strong^  to  describe  those  feelings^  we  apply- 
to  them  terms  derived  from  the  language  of  rdigion.  We  call  those  ties 
sacred:  we  call  those  duties  Piety.  They  re-induce  upon  the  Soul  that  purer, 
loftier  nature,  which  the  ordinaiy  eoorse  of  the  world  has  trooMed ;  and  in 
ddng  so^  they  not  enfy  bring  the  Mind  into  a  State  which  is  in  harmony  with 
tiie  Divine  Law,  bat  they  do^  to  a  certain  degree,  begin  Eeligion  in  the 
Son!.  This  intimi^e  connection  between  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  ita  holiest  thoughts,  discovers  itself  when  the  whole  he^  is  wrung  by 
the  calemitieB  to  whkh  throng  those  feelings  it  lies  opra.  When  the  hand 
of  Death  has  xeat  in  one  moment  from  fond  affiaction  the  happieess  of  yeacsy 
aad  seems  to  have  left  to  it  no  other  lot  upon  Earth  than  to  bleed  and 
mooni,  then,  in  that  desolation  ef  the  spirit,  are  discovered  what  are  the 
aeeret  powers  which  it  bears  within  itself,  out  of  which  it  can  derive  cons<^a- 
tioD  «id  peace.  The  Mind,  torn  by  such  a  stroke  from  all  those  inferior 
hnfliaa  sympathies  which,  weak  and  powerless  when  compared,  to  its  own 
sorrow,  caa  afibrd  it  no  r^ie^  turns  itself  to  that  Sympathy  which  is  withoutt 
bounds^  Ask  ef  the  ft>rlem  aa4  widowed  heart  what  is  the  calm  which  ii 
finds  in  those  hours  of  secret  thought,  which  are  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  ?— 
ask  what  is  that  hidden  ymwsa  of  Nature,  by  which  Grief  has  led  it  on  to 
devotion  ?  That  atteaetion  of  the  Sool  in  its  uttermost  earthly  distress  to  a 
soorce  of  eoosolation  remote  from  Earth,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Dispositioa 
to  substitute  one  emotion  for  another,  as  if  it  hoped  to  find  relief  in  dispelling^ 
and  dotting  out  the  vain  passion  with  which  it  laboured  before :  but,  in  the 
very  oonstitntion  of  the  Soul,  the  capadtiee  of  human  and  of  divine  affection 
are  linked  tegethtf  \  and  it  is  the  veiy  depth  ef  its  passion  that  leads  it  over 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nor  is  its  consolation  forgetfohiess*  But  that 
auction  wfakh  was  wounded  becomes  even  more  deq>  and  tender  in  the  midst 
of  the  calm  which  it  attains. 

8EWABD. 

Assnredly  such  %  speetatinr  of  human  nature  as  we  have  imagined  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  such  a  tendency  of  these  natural  emotions.  He  could 
n<^  observe  witii.  unconcern  even  Uie  nascent  streaks  of  li^^  the  dawning  of 
a  religious  mind.  He  would  call  that  Good  which,  tkooc^  it  had  no  distinct 
and  conscious  reference  to  anything  above  the  Earth,  did  yet,  by  the  very 
preparatiMi  it  made  in  the  Soul  for  the  reckon  of  something  more  holy^ 
vindicate  to  itself  a  heavenly  origin. 

HORTH, 

Even  the  AncientSv  contemplating  that  Power  in  the  Mind  which  judges 
so  sofMremely  of  Bi^t  and  Wrong,  could  call  it  nothing  else  than  a  God 
within  us.  He  then  who,  in  the  highest  light  of  knowledge,  contemplates  the 
hwnan  mind,  will  be  yet  more  strongly  impressed  with  this  Sakctitt  of  the 
Conscience^  whkh  affected  even  minds  lying  under  much  darkness  md  abase- 
ment, and  therefore  alienated  from  such  perceptions.  He  undoubtedly  will 
regard  this  principle  as  a  part  of  (nriginal  Religion  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Soul: 
wUl,  as  such,  esteem  and  revere  it ;  and  conceiving  the  highest  p^ection  of 
hnnum  natare  to  eonnst  in  its  known  and  willed  Conformity  to  the  Divine 
Win,  win  regard  with  kindred  feelings  even  this  imperfect  and  unconsciooe 
oonformi^  to  that  Law,  which  is  thus  maintained  by  the  human  spirit,  reso- 
lutely and  proudly  struggling,  in  the  midst  of  its  ernurs,  against  a  yet  deeper 
falL 

TALBOTS. 

And,  sv,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  degrees  of  moral  goodness 
are  different  in  the  various  dispositions  and  actions  <^  men,  though  they  all 
fall  under  the  description  of  one  moraUty ;  so^  too,  the  feeling  of  moral  appro- 
bation exists  in  very  difibrent  degrees  in  different  minds,  though  in  all  it 
bears  a  common  name.     If  the  moral  sensibility  is  not  enlightened  and 
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quickened  by  those  feelings  which  belong  to  its  most  perfect  state,  its  indg- 
ments  will  be  proportionally  faint  and  low.  As  in  its  virtne  there  is*  a  lower 
virtue,  which  tends  merely  to  a  Harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  so,  in  the 
judgment  of  virtue,  there  is  a  lower  iudgment,  which  implies  no  more  than 
that  he  who  judges  has  his  own  mind  brought  into  a  state  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  same  sacred  and  solemn  apprehensions. 

NOBTH. 

The  Moral  judgments  of  men  are  vasue  and  undefined ;  but  they  are  accom- 
panied univenally  with  a  solemn  feeling :  not  merely  of  dislike — ^not,  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  mere  detestation  and  hate— not  merely  with  reproach  and 
resentment  for  violating  the  benevolence,  and  invading  the  happiness  of  human 
nature ;  but  there  is  a  sensation  of  awe  accompanying  the  sentiment  of  con- 
demnation, which  visibly  refers  to  something  more  than  what  is  present  to 
our  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  smiling  or  the  blasted  Earth.  Among  all  nations, 
the  abhorrence  and  punishment  of  crime  has  always  reference  to  some 
indignation  that  is  conceived  of  among  higher  ."powers.  Their  Laws  are 
imagined  to  be  under  a  holier  sanction,  and  in  their  violated  majesty 
there  is  apprehended  to  be  something  of  the  anger  of  offended  Deity. 
Hence  the  wrath  of  Punishments,  whidi  have  been  conceived  of  as  fulfilling 
heavenly  displeasure ;  and  those  who  have  inflicted  signal  retributions  have 
imagined  that  they  avenged  their  Gods  as  well  as  the  broken  laws  of  men. ; 

TALBOTS. 

This  feeling  of  a  superhuman  authority  present  in  the  affairs  of  men  shows 
decisively  what  is  the  tendency,  in  natund  minds,  of  moral  feelings  when  it  is 
aroused  to  its  greatest  height ;  the  season  in  which  it  may  be  expected  best 
to  declare  its  own  nature. 

KOBTH. 

Nor  did  this  awe  of  a  superior  power  present  in  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  violated  there,  discover  itself  solely  in  the  vindications  of  punishment ; 
but  the  great  acts  of  virtue  also  led  men  to  thoughts  above  humanity ;  nor 
did  they  otherwise  conceive  of  the  impulses  of  the  mind,  in  the  noblest  actions, 
than  as  inspirations  from  the  divinity. 

SEWABD. 

These  opinions  and  views  have  prevailed  in  natiotis  ignorant  of  religion^ 
but  in  whose  powerful  nature  the  native  sentiments  of  the  human  spirit  dis- 
closed themsMves  in  full  force ;  among  whom,  therefore,  its  actual  tendencies 
may  best  be  ascertained. 

•    NOBTH. 

The  same  truths,  deeply  buried  in  human  nature,  may  be  recognised  in 
different  forms  wherever  its  voice  speaks  in  its  strength.  If  one  people  have 
believed  that  Furies  rose  from  their  infem^  beds  to  dog  the  steps  of  the 
murderer,  wandering  upon  the  Earth,  others,  from  the  same  source  of  preter- 
natural feeling,  have  believed  that  the  body  would  bleed  afresh  at  his  approach, 
and  that  his  unappeased  ghost  would  haunt  the  place  where  Guilt  had  driven 
it  out  from  life.  The  very  conception  of  such  crimes  dilates  the  spirit  to  con- 
ceptions of  the  unseen  powers  which  reign  over  human  life,  which  walk  unper- 
celved  among  the  paths  of  men,  and  which  are  universally  believed  to  be 
enemies  or  punishers  of  human  wickedness.  If  the  history  of  superstition 
might  be  told  at  large,  it  would  represent  to  us  the  conscience  of  man  laid 
open  by  his  Imagination,  and  would  disclose,  in  feaxAil  pictures,  the  reality  of 
that  connection  which  subsists  in  our  nature  between  the  apprehension  of 
Good  and  Evil  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  apprehensions  connate  with  it  of 
a  world  of  invisible  power,  of  which  it  is  the  eternal  law  that  Good  is  re- 
quired, and  Evil  hated  and  pursued. 

TALBOTS. 

These  evidences  attest  that,  even  among  those  who  have  the  least  know- 
ledge of  Reli^on,  whose  judgments  are  least  moulded  by  its  spirit,  there  is 
an  inseparable  connection  between  Conscience  and  Religion ;  that  its  strong 
amotions  always  carry  the  soul  to  those  conceptions  which  are  most  akin  to 
its  powers. 
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KOBTR. 

If,  under  the  circumstances  which  produce  the  strongest  feeling,  snch  a  ten- 
dency shows  Itself  distinctly  and  in  remarkable  forms,  then,  nnder  all  circnm- 
atances,  there  will  be  fainter  and  more  indistinct  perception  of  this  tendency? 

SEWABD. 

Even  80,  sir. 

KOBTH. 

For  this  is  the  nature  of  the  human  Mind.  Our  feelings  are  not  always 
determined  by  distinct  thought ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  presaging  faculty  in 
the  soul,  by  which  it  foresees  whither  its  own  conception  tends,  tindfeelsy  in 
anticipation  of  those  thoughts,  into  which  the  imagination  would  run  if  it 
were  left  free. 

SEWARD. 

I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  I  fully  understand  you. 

NOBTH. 

Thns  certain  strdns  of  thought  are  felt  to  be  joyous  or  solemn  when  they 
are  barely  touched,  and  in  the  liady  sensibility,  feeling  begins  to  arise,  though 
no  ideas  are  yet  distinctly  present  to  which  such  feeling  fitly  belongs.  The 
mind  shudders  or  is  gladdened  at  the  distant  suggestion  of  what  it  knows,  if 
pursued,  would  shake  it  with  horror,  or  fill  the  blood  with  joy. 

TALBOTS. 

Every  human  being  must  have  had  snch  experience. 

NOBTH. 

This  is  a  fact  of  our  nature  too  well  understood  by  those  whose  mind 
labours  Tiith  any  store  of  fearful  or  bitter  recollection,  into  which  they  dread 
to  look.  The  approach  to  some  place  hideous  to  the  memory,  produces  the 
shivering  of  horror  before  it  is  beheld ;  and  even  within  the  spirit,  in  like 
manner,  the  approach  to  those  dark  places  of  thought  where  unsoothed  sor- 
rows lie  buried,  startles  the  mind,  and  warns  it  to  turn  the  steps  of  thought 
another  way. 

TALBOTS. 

The  feeling  that  ''  that  way  madness  lies ; "  and  the  recoiling  fh>m  it, 
through  a  forefeellng  of  the  pun  which  lies  in  the  thoughts  that  might  arise, 
is  common  to  all  strong  passion  that  has  held  long  possession  of  the  mind. 

KOBTH. 

A  similar  state  is  known  in  these  imitations  of  passion,  the  works  of  art ; — 
Music  has  power  over  us,  not  by  the  feelings  which  it  produces  distinctly  in 
the  mind,  but  by  those  many  deep  and  passionate  feelings  which  it  barely 
touches,  and  of  which  it  raises  up,  therefore,  from  moment  to  moment,  obscure 
and  undefined  anticipations.  In  Pamting,  the  Imagination  is  most  power- 
fully excited  often  not  by  what  is  shown,  but  by  what  is  diml^  indicated. 
What  is  shown  exhausts  and  limits  the  feelhigs  that  belong  to  it ;  what  is 
indicated  merely,  opens  up  an  insight  into  a  whole  world  of  feelings  inex- 
haustible and  illimitable. 

SEWARD. 

Snch,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  our  mind ;  and  these  are  examples  of  a  general 
principle  of  thought  and  fseling. 

KOBTH. 

This  capacity  of  the  Mind  to  be  affected  in  slighter  degree,  but  in  similar 
manner,  by  anticipated  feeling,  is  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  oi/  its  more  fixed 
and  important  emotions.  It  enters  as  a  great  element  into  all  its  moral 
judgments.  The  judgment  of  right  or  wrong  is  quick  and  decisive,  but  is  rather 
nnfrequently  attended  with  very  strong  emotion.  Those  strongest  emotions 
belong  to  rare  occurrences ;  for  the  greater  part  of  life  is.  calm.  But  they  have 
been  relt,  neverUieless,  at  times ;  so  that  the  soul  distinctly  knows  what  is  its 
emotion  of  moral  abhorrence,  and  what  its  emotion  of  moral  veneration. 
When  lesser  occasions  arise,  which  do  not  put  its  feeling  to  the  proof,  it  still  is 
affe<^  by  a  half-remembrance  of  what  those  feelings  have  been :  a  slighter 
emotion  comes  over  it — an  apprehension  of  that  emotion  which  would  be  felt 
in  strength,  if  it  could  be  given  way  to.    Thus  even  the  very  name  of  crimes 
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affects  the  mind  with  a  dim  horror,  l^ugh  the  Imagination  is  still  remote 
from  pictorhiff  to  itsetf  vnjthing  of  tiie  rei^Bty  of  acting  them.  Whaterer 
^reat  ooaoeptions,  then,  am  so  Knbed  in  actaal  Nature  wiA  our  mond  enotionB, 
that  imder  the  passienate  -fltveDgth  of  tiiese  emotions  t^y  must  arise,  some 
slight  shadow  of  the  same  concepUmis,  some  touch  of  the  feelings  which  they 
are  able  to  call  np,  will  be  present  to  the  mind  whenever  it  is  morally 
moved. 

BEWAHD. 

Ay,  sir,  I  hofw  see  the  meaniag— of  the  appBeetioii^^  aiR  yonr  disconrse. 
If  ^ero  is  in  the  depth  cf  oar  Mature  sndi  a  comeotaon  between  -oar  Moral 
and  OQT  ReUgioos  oonoefntions,  that  onr  moral  fsettngs,  when  existed  or  ap- 
palled in  the  highest  degree,  will  assume  a  decidedly  religious  ofaaraoter,  '^en 
€ven  in  their  slighter  affection  they  will  be  touched,  even  from  a  distance, 
with  that  religious  temper. 


And  de«s  not  Itis  appear  to  be  precisely  the  case? 

SBWASB. 

It  does  appear  Aiat  the  two  kinds  of  fsefings  are  so  oovinected,  Hhat  in  the 
atroBgest  moral  feeling  BeMgion  is  sen^ly  preseat,  and  that  in  Hs  weaker 
emotion  there  is  a  s^t  colouring  of  the  same  feeliag— ^aint  and  indistinct 
indeed,  but  such  as  to  give  to  all  our  judgments  of  right  and  wrong  a  some- 
thing of  solemnity  that  is  distinct  fh>m  the  ordinary  oomplezion  of  human 
affairs,  from  the  ordinary  judgment  of  human  interests  or  passions. 

NOHTH. 

This  connection  which  is  peroeiv^d  in  individual  Minds  may  be  ctaerred  in 
considering  the  differences  of  national  diaracter.  The  dlffiBrent  nations  of  the 
earth  have  exhibited  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  Tory  dHforent  <le|rea  of 
strength.  Itiriil  be  fooad  that  thi^  have  also  possened  in  veiy  mfforent 
degrees  the  q>iiit  of  Religion ;  and  that  the  two  haw  risen  or  deoHned  together. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world  who  were  enlightened,  and  of 
the  Christian  nations,  who  have  piCHeiyed  their  Religion  in  various  degrees 
of  purity  and  truths  and  whose  morals  have  always  borne  a  corresponding 
character.  If  there  is  a  people  light  and  fictile  in  their  moral  character,  the 
same  uniizedness  and  levi^  win  be  firand  in  their  rdigion.  But  whatever 
nation  has  embraced  with  deep  and  solemn  feeling  the  tenets  of  their  faith, 
will  be  fbond  to  be  distinguished  in  proportion  by  the  ^epth  ^f  their  moral 
spirit  The  dignity  of  their  Mind  iqjpears  not  in  one  wtmoutthe  trtfaer,  but 
in  the  two  united. 

TATBOTS. 

Thus,  then,  in  those  minds  in  which  t^  two  are  {mperfbody  unfblded,  they 
are  united,  as  in  those  in  whom  they  are  most  perfectly  unfblded.  But  with 
this  difference : — that  where  ReUgion  in  its  most  perfeot  form  is  known,  there 
it  enlightens  and  exalts  the  moral  feelings.  Under  its  imperfect  and  erroneous 
forms,  conscience  applies  to  men's  hearts  in  some  degree  the  defbots  of 
religion. 
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Foixncs,  since  t^  yetr  tS^ta^e 
^Dgraned  so  imwwifted  a  diare  of  the 
atteation  of  the  reading  world,  that 
ttee  can  be  no  daiA)t  that,  in  more 
tiian  one  £aropean  'ouiuiiry,  books  of 
great  literary  and  scientific  interest 
have  been  id:dibeid  £mn  publication 
until  more  tnniqnil  days  ^onld  give 
tiMM  %  better  chaaoe  of  the  welcome 
tbef  merit.  Sadi  baa  avowedly  been 
the  case  with  Dr  Wagner's  latest 
wui'Il,  the  fourth  and  most  important 
of  a  aeries  sn^ggeated  to  him  by  several 
yeare  of  Oriental  travel  and  Btndy. 
It  was,  if  we  Tightly  remember,  in  1^ 
oeeond  book  of  tins -series,  relating  to 
Armenia,^  that  he  sunonnced  his  in- 
tention 1^  reserving  for  a  final  work 
tiie  mofeimportant  results  of  his  ram- 
Mea  and  obeervatuns.  Previonsly  to 
the  Armenian  irolmae  he  had  pob- 
fidied  his  aoconnt  cf  Caocasns  and 
the  Co8sacks,t  to  the  general  reader 
more  interesting  than  any  of  its  sms- 
«e8BQrs.  Third  in  order  of  appear- 
ance came  the  Jonmey  to  Colchis  \X 
and  now,  believing  that  his  country- 
men's taste  for  books  of  foreign  travel 
and  adventure  is  reviving,  ^e  pfuts 
forth  two  copiouB  volumes,  containing 
all  that  he  has  to  say,  and  that  he  has 
not  previously  publi^ed,  oonoeming 
ha  Eastern  joumeyiiq[8  and  residence. 

Br  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perieBOsd,  indefatigable,  and,  as  we 
believe,  one  of  the  most  trnstworthy 
and  impartial  of  foreign  literary  tra- 
▼ellera.  On  a  former  occasion  we 
<n  plained  how  hn  strong  natural 
bent  for  travel  and  sdentific  research 
had  overcome  many  and  ^preat  obsta- 
dea,  mid  had  conducted  hmi  not  only 
tlumngh  various  European  countries, 
but  with  a  French  urmy  to  Constan- 
tina,  and  afterwards  over  a  great  part 
of  Weetem  Asia.  His  present  book 
is  comprehensive  and  somewhat  de- 
soltory  in  its  character.  It  details 
the  author's  residence  in  the  Alpine 
region  of  Tnrkfah  Armenia,  his  tra- 


vels in  Persia,  and  his  adventurous 
visits  to  certain  independent  tribes  of 
Kourds,  whose  country  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  that  interesting  but  unsafe 
ffistrict  of  Eonrdistsn,  where  Schulze, 
the  Oerman  antiquarian,  and  the 
Englishman  Browne  (the  discoverer 
of  Darfour)  met  a  bloody  death,  and 
rest  in  solitny  graves.  Dr  Wagner 
is  sanguine  that,  now  that  llierevolu- 
tionary  fever  has  abated,  many  will 
^adly  quit  the  study  of  newspapers, 
and  the  contemplation  of  Europe's 
misly  future,  to  foUow  him  into  dis- 
tant lands,  rarely  trodden  by  Euro- 
pean foot,  and  some  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  undescribed  **1)y  any 
German  who  has  actually  vi^ted 
them.**  As  the  most  novel  portions 
of  iris  book,  he  indicates  his  visits 
to  the  mountain  district  south  of  Erz- 
roum,  and  his  excursions  east,  soath, 
and  west  of  fhe  great  salt  lake  of 
Urumiah,  the  Dead  Sea  of  Persia. 
A  keen  politician,  and  this  book  being, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a  sort 
of  omnium-gatherum  of  his  Eastern 
experiences,  political,  scientific,  and 
miscellaneous,  he  devotes  his  first 
chapter  to  wlntt  he  terms  '**'  a  dispas- 
aionate  appreciation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich's  Oriental  policy,"  (chiefly  with 
respect  to  Servia,)  which  chapter  we 
«shall  avail  ourselves  of  hk  prefatoiy 
permission  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  irre- 
ievant  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
book.  Equally  foreign  to  the  objects 
announced  in  the  title-page  are  the 
contents  of  Chapter  the  Second,  in 
which,  before  taking  ship  fbr  Trebi- 
zond,he  gives  a  hundred  pages  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  promising,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  of  late  years  been 
written  concerning  it,  to  teU  us  some- 
thing new  about  Constantinople,  and 
bidding  his  readers  not  to  fear  that  he 
is  about  to  impose  upon  tiiem  a  com- 
pilation fi*om  the  innumerable  printed 
accounts  of  that  city,  which  have 
issued  from  female  as  wcfU  as  male 
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pens,  *'  fh>m  the  daya  of  Lady  Moq- 
tagae  down  to  Mrs  Ida  Ffeiffer  the 
far-travelled,  and  Madame  Ida  Haha 
Hahn  the  devotee.''  He  fulfils  his 
promise.  His  sketches  from  the  Bos- 
phoms  are  not  only  amusingly  writ- 
ten, bat  novel  and  originaL  Dr 
Wagner,  it  most  be  observed,  set  out 
npon  his  Eastern  wanderings  well 
provided  with  circolar  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Gnizot  to  the  varions  British 
and  French  agents  in  the  countries  he 
anticipated  visiting.  From  the  Rus- 
sian government  he  also  obtained, 
although  with  greater  difficulty,  simi- 
lar documents.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that,  at  Constantinople, 
and  elsewhere,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  diplomatic  and  consular  cir- 
cles, and  to  such  intercourse  was 
doubtless  indebted  for  much  useful 
information,  as  his  readers  unques- 
tionably are  for  many  pungent  anec- 
dotes and  entertaining  reminiscences. 
Upon  an  early  day  of  his  stay  in 
Constantinople,  Dr  Wagner  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  near  and 
leisurely  view  of  his  Highness  Abdul 
Meschid.  It  was  a  Friday,  npon 
which  day  the  Grand  Sei^ior  is  wont 
to  perform  his  devotions  m  one  of  the 
principal  mosques  of  his  capital.  In 
the  court  of  the  great  Achmet  mosque, 
Dr  Wagner  saw  a  crowd  assembled 
round  a  group  of  twenty  horses, 
amonffst  which  was  a  slender,  richly- 
caparisoned,  silver-grey  Arabian,  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  gentleness. 
It  was  a  favourite  steed  of  the  Sul- 
tan's. Presently  the  door  of  the 
mosque  opened;  the  grey  was  led 
close  up  to  the  lowest  step ;  a  slender 
Turk  came  forth,  descended  the  steps 
stiffly  and  rather  unsteadily,  was 
assisted  into  saddle  and  stirrup  by 
black  slaves,  and  rode  silently  away 
through  the  silent  crowd,  which  gave 
back  respectfhlly  as  he  passed,  whilst 
every  head  was  bowed  and  every  hand 
placed  npon  the  left  breast.  No  shout 
or  cheer  was  heard— Turkish  custom 
forbidding  such  demonstrations — nor 
did  the  sovereign  requite  by  salute  or 
smile  his  subjects'  mute  reverence. 
At  that  time  Abdul  Meschid  was  but 
twenty  years  old.  His  appearance 
was  tnat  of  a  sickly  man  of  thirty. 


Early  excesses  had  prematurely  aged 
him.  EUs  cheeks  were  sunken ;  lines, 
rarely  seen  in  youth,  were  visible  at 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  mouth ; 
his  gaze  was  fixed  and  glassy.  Dr 
Wagner  is  witty  at  the  expense  of 
another  Grerman  writer,*  who  saw  the 
Sultan  since  he  did,  and  sketched  his 
personal  appearance  far  more  favonr- 
ably. 

*•  It  is  possible,  however,"  he  says, 
*'  that  with  improved  health  the 
Sultan's  figure  may  have  improved 
and  his  countenance  have  acquired 
nobility,  so  as  to  justify  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  genial  author  of  the  '  Frag- 
ments.' Possible  isit  that  DrSpitser'st 
steel  pills,  combined  with  the  seraglio- 
cook's  strong  chicken  broth  and  baths 
of  Burgundy  wine,  may  have  wrought 
this  physical  marvel,  have  given  new 
vigour  to  the  muscles,  have  braced 
the  nerves,  and  have  imparted  to  his 
Hiffhness's  drooping  cheMS  that  firm 
and  healthful  look  which  the  learned 
German  declares  he  noted  on  the 
occasion  of  his  audience.  Abdul 
Meschid  has  stiU  youth  on  his  side ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  nature 
often  willingly  aids  the  physician's 
inadequate  art.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
young  Sultan  looked  like  a  candidate 
for  the  hospital.  His  aspect  excited 
compassion,  and  corresponded  with 
the  description  given  to  us  of  him  by 
the  German  sculptor  Streichenberg, 
who  certainlv  contemplated  his  High- 
ness more  dosely  ana  minutely  than 
the  *  Fragment'  writer,  seeing  that 
his  business  was  to  carve  the  Padisha's 
likeness  hi  ivoiy.  As  an  artist,  Mr 
Streichenberg  was  not  particularly 
edified  by  the  lean  frame  and  flabby 
countenance  of  so  youn|^  a  prince. 
Not  to  displease  his  subUme  patron, 
he  was  compelled  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  other  German  sculptor, 
who,  commissioned  by  his  royal 
Madcenas  to  model  his  hand  and  leg 
for  a  celebrated  dancer,  adopted,  in- 
stead of  the  meagre  reality,  the  grace- 
ful ideal  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  and 
so  earned  both  praise  and  guerdon. 
The  person  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
appeared  to  Streichenberg,  as  it  did 
to  me,  emaciated,  relaxed,  narrow- 
breasted,   and   faded.     Two   years 
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Uter,  when  I  again  aaw  the  Sultan, 
in  the  solemn  procession  of  the  Kur- 
ban-Beiram,  a  renegade,  who  stood 
beside  me^  exclaimed,  *  Were  I  the 
Sultan,  and  looked  as  he  looks,  I 
would  never  show  myself  in  public.'" 

Close  behind  the  Sultan  rode  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  a  fat  negro  from 
Sudan,  monnted  upon  a  horse  as 
Uack  as  himself;  and  behind  him 
came  a  young  Tnrk  of  remarkable 
beauty,  whose  thick  raven-black 
beard  contrasted  with  the  whiteness 
of  his  complexion,  as  did  his  whole 
appearance  with  that  of  the  sickly 
•orereign,  and  with  the  diogy,  mon- 
key-like physiognomy  of  the  Kisslar 
Aga.  Beside  such  foils,  no  wonder 
that  the  picturesque  young  Oriental, 
with  his  profile  like  that  of  some 
Saracen  warrior,  and  his  dreamy 
thoughtful  ejesy  found  favour  with 
the  fair.  Riza  Pasha  was  his  name ; 
he  was  then  the  seraglio-favourite, 
the  lover  of  Valide,  the  mother  of 
tiie  Sultan.  He  alone  pulled  the 
strings  of  Turkish  politics,  and  made 
the  lame  old  Grand  Vizier,  Rauf 
Pasha,  dance  like  a  puppet  to  what- 
ever tune  he  piped. 

The  Sultan  and  his  suite  were  at- 
tired in  the  reformed  costume— in  blue 
frocks  of  Polish  cut,  red  trousers,  and 
the  red  fez,  with  its  abundant  blue 
tassel  drooping  over  it  on  all  sides. 
Scarcely  had  they  ridden  out  of  sight 
when  a  grofip  of  very  diiferent  cha- 
racter and  appearance  issued  from  the 
chief  gate  of  the  mosque,  gathering 
on  its  way  far  more  demonstrations  of 
popnlarity  than  did  Abdul  Meschid 
and  his  Kisslar  Aga.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Turkish  priests  and  doctors 
— CTZniKU,  with  their  Mufti  at  their 
head— all  in  the  old  Turkish  garb, 
with  ample  turbans  and  huge  beards. 
Hie  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
these  representatives  of  the  old  regime 
was  expressed  by  far  lower  bows,  by 
more  fervent  pressure  of  hand  on 
heart,  than  had  greeted  the  Sultan's 
passage.  The  holy  men  looked 
kindly  upon  the  crowd,  amongst 
whom  the  Mufti  occasionally  threw 
small  coins,  which  naturally  aug- 
mented his  popularity,  and  secured 
him  many  followers  and  good  wishes. 
Dt  Wagner  remarks  upon  the  present 
contradictory  and  anomalous  state  of 
Turkish  dress.    At  the  festival  of  the 
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Knrban-Beiram  he  saw  the  Sultan 
and  all  the  state  officials,  from  the 
Grand  Viaier  downwards,  in  European 
uniforms— narrow  trousers,  gold  epau- 
lets, tight- buttoned  coats,  collars 
stiff  with  embroidery.  But  at  the 
collar  the  Frank  ceased,  and  the  Ori- 
ental reappeared.  There  was  the  long 
beard,  and  the  brimless  fez.  With 
this  last  item  of  costume,  the  boldest 
Turkish  reformer  has  not  as  yet  dared 
to  interfere.  The  covering  of  the  fore- 
head with  a  peak  or  brim  to  the  cap 
is  an  innovation  for  which  the  Turks 
are  not  yet  ripe.  It  is  considered  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Giaour, 
and  a  Tnrk  who  should  walk  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  in  a  hat,  or 
in  a  cap  with  a  peak,  would  be  stoned 
by  the  mob.  The  prejudice  springs 
from  the  duty  stringently  enjoined 
upon  every  true  believer,  to  touch  the 

Sound  with  his  forehead  when  pray- 
g.  Hence,  to  wear  a  vizard  over  the 
brow  appears  to  the  Turk  like  con- 
tempt of  a  religious  law.  A  bold 
European  in  the  service  of  the  Porte 
advised  Sultan  Mahmoud  to  put 
leathern  peaks  to  his  soldiers'  caps. 
On  duty  they  would  keep  off  the  sun ; 
at  prayer-time  the  caps  might  be 
turned  round  upon  the  head.  But 
Mahmoud,  passionate  reformer  though* 
he  was,  shrank  from  offering  sa 
deadly  an  affront  to  Turkish  fanati- 
cism. Neither  did  he  dare,  like  Peter 
the  Great,  to  crop  his  subjects'  beards. 
The  well-intended  changes  which  he 
did  introduce  were  sufficiently  start- 
ling, and  to  many  of  them,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  nation  is  scarcely 
reconciled.  In  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  the  new  style  of  dress,  intended 
as  the  signal  of  a  general  change  in 
Turkish  usages  and  institutions,  is 
anything  but  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  The  physical  prestige 
of  the  Oriental  departed  with  his 
flowing  robe,  with  his  shawls  and  his 
rich  turban. 

*'  These  fat-paunched,  crooked- 
legged  pashas,"  exclaims  Dr  Wagner,, 
'^what  caricatures  they  appear  in 
their  buttoned-up  uniforms!  For- 
merly, when  the  folds  of  their  wide 
garments  concealed  bodily  imperfec- 
tions, the  Turks  were  held  to  be  a 
handsome  race.  Now,  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  handsome  man,  in  the  re- 
formed dress,  is  an  exception  to  the 
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rule.  The  Turiu  of  the  towns  are 
rai-ely  slender  and  well-built ;  and  the 
tall,  moscnlar  figures  which  one  so 
commonly  finds  amongst  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Tjrrolese,  are  ecarcelj 
ever  to  be  seen  in  Turkey.  Neither 
do  we  see  in  Turkish  cities  any- 
thing to  remind  us  of  the  fine 
knightly  figures  of  the  Circassians — 
although,  from  the  female  side,  so 
much  Circassian  blood  runs  in  the 
veins  of  the  higher  classes  of  Turks. 
The  indolent  manner  of  life,  the 
bringing  up  of  boys  in  the  harem 
until  the  age  of  puberty,  too  early 
indulgence  in  tschibouk* smoking  and 
coflfee -drinking,  and  premature  exoes- 
ses  of  another  kind,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  enervate  and  degrade  aa 
originally  vigorous  and  handsome 
race." 

In  the  whole  Beiram  procession,  Dr 
Wagner  declares,  there  were,  besides 
Riza  Pacha,  but  two  handsome  men 
amongst  all  the  Turks  of  the 
higher  class  there  preseat.  Of 
the  numerous  array  of  offik^ers  and 
soldiers,  it  was  but  here  and  there 
that  he  saw  one  tolerably  well-made, 
and  athletic  figures  were  still  more 
rarely  observable.  Worse  than  any 
looked  the  debilitated  Sultan,  cramped 
in  his  tight  coat,  oppressed  by  his 
heavy  epaulets  and  gold  lace, '  his 
diaaaonds  and  his  plumes,  and  leaning 
languidly  forward  on  his  fine  charger. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  Dr 
Wagner  saw  when  visiting  the  sum- 
mer seraglio  of  Kadi-K5i  1  Opposite 
to  a  divan  upon  which  AbduUMeschid 
was  wont  to  repose  —  whilst  his 
tympanum  was  agreeably  tickled  by 
the  harmony  of  half-a-doaen  musical 
boxes,  playing  different  tunes  at  the 
same  time — stood  two  costly  porcelain 
vases,  whereon  were  painted  like- 
nesses of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
all  the  Rnssias.  They  were  presents 
from  Nicholas  to  the  Saltan.  **  The 
Emperor^s  gigantic  and  powerful  frame 
and  martial  oountenance  were  admi- 
rably portrayed.  The  painter  had 
given  him  a  mien  and  bearing  as 
thouch  he  were  in  the  act  of  com- 
manding his  grenadiers.  As  a  con- 
trast, I  pictured  to  myself  the  Turkish 
monarch  reposing  his  fe^le  firame 
upon  the  luxurious  velvet  divan ;  the 
harmless  raler  who  prefers  ease  in  his 


harem  to  a  gallop  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  the  trill  of  his  musical  boxes, 
and  the  flutes  of  dancing  dervishes,  to 
the  clatter  of  cuirasses  and  the 
thunder  of  twelve-pounders.**  Rassia 
and  Turkey  are  well  typified  by  their 
rulers.  On  the  one  hand,  vigonr, 
<mergy,  and  power:  on  the  other, 
weakness,  decrepitude,  and  decline. 
What  wonder  if,  as  Dr  Wagner  re- 
lates, the  young  Archduke  Constan- 
tine,  when  visiting  the  city  that  bean 
his  name,  gased  wistfuUv  and  hope- 
fully from  the  lofty  galleiy  of  the 
GiJata  tower  on  the  splendid  pano- 
rama spread  before  him,  as  though 
dreaming  that,  one  day,  perhaps,  the 
double  eagle  might  replace  the  cres- 
cent upon  the  stately  pinnacles  of 
Stambonll 

After  passing  in  review  several  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  Turkey, 
Reschid  Pasha,  Omar  Pasha  the 
Renegade,  Tahir  Pasha,  the  fierce 
old  admiral  who  commanded  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  who— 
never  well  disposed  towards  Chris- 
tiana—regarded them,  from  that  dis- 
astrons  day  forward,  with  inextin- 
guishable hatred,  Dr  Wagner  speaks 
of  the  representatives  at  Constanti- 
nople of  various  European  courts, 
briefly  retracing  some  of  the  insolts 
and  cruelties  to  which,  in  former 
times,  the  ambassadors  of  Christian 
sovereigns  were  subjected  by  the  ar- 
rogant Porte,  and  noting  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  all  the  aggrieved  powers, 
and  even  before  the  empire  of  the 
seas  had  become  indisputably  hers, 
invariably  exacted  and  obtmned  satis- 
faction for  such  injuries.  He  remarks 
with  admiration  upon  the  signal  re- 
paration extorted  by  Lord  Ponsonby 
in  the  Churchill  case,  and  proceeds  to 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  that 
diplomatist*s  able  successor. 

**  The  most  prominent  man,  by  his 
political  influence,  as  well  as  by  his 
spirit,  character,  energy,  and  nobility 
of  mind,  in  the  diplomatic  world  of 
Pera,  was  and  is,  to  the  present  day, 
the  Englishmaa  Stratford  Canning. 
With  external  advantages,  also.  Na- 
ture has  endowed  thu  man  more 
richly  than  any  of  his  colleagues, 
whether  Tnrks  or  Franks.  He  is  of  a 
very  noble  figure,  and  possesses  that 
innate,  calndy  dignified  mi^esty  wkioli 
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characterises  Britannia's  arislocracj. 
Tdtall J  free  from  affeetatkm  or  thea- 
trical manner,  he  has  a  tbongfatfol 
brow,  marked  with  the  Imes  of  refleo- 
tioB  and  laboor,  and  fine  deep  Mne 
«7es,  whose  meaning  glanee  seems  to 
rereal  a  host  of  great  qualities,  and 
to  teH,  at  the  same  time,  that  with 
the  highest  gifts  of  a  statesman  is 
here  combined  a  wvm,  a  generons, 
and  s  sjmpathetic  heart." 

Dr  Wagner  was  presented  to  8!r 
Stratford  Canning  bja  German  friend, 
and  the  ambassador  seems  oompletelj 
to  hare  won  his  heart,  partly  by  the 
admirmtion  he  expressed  of  ChrcMsia^ 
bereic  stmggie  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Czar,  and  by 
bis  sympathy  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  D|nlameric>^t  that  time 
persecuted  and  cmelty  handled  by 
Beder  Khan — bnt  still  more  by  the 
general  liberality  of  his  views,  and 
by  his  nn-diplomatic  frankness  of 
speech  and  manner.  The  Doctor  pays 
a  warm  tribute  to  his  high  qualities,  and 
to  his  success  and  diplomatic  triumphs 
at  Constantinople ;  and  Dr  Wagner's 
enlogiBms  are,  in  this  instance,  the 
more  to  be  valued  that  he  does  not 
4}ften  bestow  them  upon  our  country- 
men, but  more  frequently  dwells  upon 
their  less  anuable  qualities.  As  a 
philanthropist  and  man  of  high  hon- 
our, he  says,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  is 
really  a  rarity  in  old  Bysantinm, 
where,  for  so  many  centuries,  tyranny 
and  so^ility,  corruption  and  lies,  have 
established  their  seat.  And  he  pro- 
eeeds  to  exhilnt  the  less  f&vourable 
side  of  the  character  of  the  diplomatic 
eorps  at  Constantinople,  bearing  with 
particular  severity  upon  an  Austrian 
envoy,  concerning  whom  he  tells  some 
good  stories— one,  amongst  others, 
of  a  diamond  ornament,  which  brought 
great  ridicule  and  discredit  upon  the 
internuncio.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
was  driven  out  of  ^ria,  the  Saltan, 
in  token  of  his  gratitude,  ordered  the 
court  jeweUcr  to  manufscture  costly 
diamond  ornaments  for  the  ladies  of 
tiie  British  and  Austrian  ambassadors. 
Lady  Ponsonby  (we  abridge  from 
Dr  Wagner)  duly  received  hers,  but 
Count  Stiirmer  intimated,  on  behalf 
of  his  lady,  that  she  would  prefer 
ducats  to  diamonds.  The  cunning 
Austrian  well  knew  that  upon  such 
oeeaaions  the  jewellera  were  wont  to 


take  large  profits.  So  he  had  it  men- 
tioned at  the  seraglio,  by  one  of  his 
dragomans,  that  the  ambassadress 
was  no  lover  of  trinkets,  bnt  would 
willingly  receive  their  value.  T6  this 
there  was  no  objection,  and  the  plea- 
sant sum  of  half  a  million  of  piastres 
was  transfonred  from  the  Saltan*s 
treasury  to  the  internuncio's  strong 
box.  If  the  Austrian  fiattered  him- 
self that  the  transaction  would  be 
unknown,  he  was  terribly  mistaken. 
Pera  is  the  Paradise  of  evil  tongues, 
and  next  day  the  ambassadress's  deal- 
ings in  diamonds  were  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Count  Stiirmer  had  many 
enemies  and  no  friends ;  even  his 
attach^  had  little  attachment  for 
him ;  the  stoiy  was  too  piquant  te  be 
lost,  and  it  was  repeated  with  a  thou- 
sand good-natured  embellishments 
and  commentaries,  until  it  came  round 
to  the  ears  of  the  person  principally 
concerned.  Thereupon,  the  wily  am- 
bassador devised  a  plan  to  outwit  the 
gossips.  The  finest  diamond  orna- 
ments in  the  best  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  bazaar  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  Austrian  embassy,  on  approval. 
An  order  for  diamonds  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Vienna.  The  jeweller, 
anticipating  a  prompt  sale  and  good 
profit,  hastened  to  send  the  best  he 
had.  Meantime  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  different  embas- 
sies were  asked  te  dinner.  At 
dessert.  Count  Sttirmer  led  the  con- 
versation te  the  Sultan's  generosity 
and  gallantry  to  ladies,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Countess,  asked  her  to 
show  their  guests  the  beautiful  set 
of  diamonds  she  had  received  as  a 
present  from  his  Highness.  Great 
was  the  company's  admiration  of  the 
costly  jewels — far  greater  their  aston* 
ishment  at  this  ocular  refutation  of 
the  current  tale  which  had  trans- 
formed the  brillianto  inte  {nastres. 
They  had  thought  the  eources  of  their 
information  so  surel  The  ambassa- 
dor noted  and  enjoyed  their  confusion. 
But,  clever  as  the  trick  was  —  in 
political  matters  its  author  had  never 
exhibited  such  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive talent — its  success  was  bnt  tem- 
porary. The  sharp  noses  of  the  Pera 
gossips  smelled  out  the  truth.  Hav- 
ing served  their  purpose,  the  jewels 
were  returned  te  the  jeweller,  and 
one  may  imagine  the  shout  and  halloo 
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that  resounded  throngh  the  drawing- 
rooms,  coffee  -  houses,  and  barbers' 
shops  of  Pera  and  Gaiata,  when  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  were  at  length 
verified  beyond  a  donbt. 

The  admission  made  by  Dr  Wag- 
ner in  another  place,  that  the  hotel 
of  the  Austrian  internuncio  was  re- 
markable for  its  hospitality,  and  was 
the  chief  place  of  meeting  in  Con- 
stantinople for  foreigners  and  natives 
of  distinction,  should  perhaps  have 
induced  him  to  take  a  more  in- 
dulgent view  of  Count  Sturmer*a 
dealings  in  diamonds.  Go  where  you 
will,  says  a  French  proverb,  you 
shall  always  be  welcome  if  you  take 
with  yon  a  fiddle  and  a  frying-pan. 
Dinners  and  dances  are  amongst  the 
most  important  of  diplomatic  duties; 
and  the  Austrian  may  have  thought 
he  could  better  dispense  with  dia- 
monds than  with  these.  At  his  hotel, 
during  one  of  Dr  Wagner^s  visits  to 
Constantinople,  that  singularly  suc- 
cessful soldier  of  fortune,  General 
Jochmus,  was  a  constant  guest.  This 
fortunate  adventurer,  of  insignificant 
family  at  Hamburg,  who  has  been 
indebted,  for  his  remarkable  rise,  part- 
ly to  his  gallantry  and  talents,  partly 
to  extraordinary  good  luck,  and  who 
has  passed  through  half-a-dozen  ser- 
vices, always  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinction, began  his  career  in  Greece, 
afterwards  joined  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Legion,  passed  thence  into  the  native 
Spanish  army  with  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral, quitted  it  on  account  of  an  insult 
received  from  a  French  tailor  settled 
in  Spain,  and  for  which  the  feeble 
and  Afrancesado  Christino  govern- 
ment dared  not  give  him  the  satisfac- 
tion h"^  iiKstiv  domanded,  and,  at  the 
tim«'  Dr  Wagner,  was 
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other  Europeans  of  higb  rank  in  the 
Turkish  service,  Dr  Wagner,  who 
loves  to  speculate  on  the  political 
futnre  of  the  East,  and  on  the  pro- 
bable or  possible  infriDgements  of  Ros- 
sia  upon  the  territories  of  her  weaker 
neighboors,  gathered  opinions,  yaln- 
able  althoogb  very  various,  as  to  the 
military  power  of  Torkej,  and  her 
means  of  resistance  to  Muscovite  ag- 
gression. The  Doctor  entertains  a 
very  high  respect  for  the  power  of 
Russia,  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  crisis,  when,  with  one  army 
guarding  Poland  and  another  warring 
in  the  Caucasus,  she  was  able  to  lend 
a  third — not  far  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men — to  the  neighbouring 
empire,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  overturned  by  an  insurgent  pro- 
vince. In  his  second  volume  be  talks 
ominously  of  the  result  of  an  antici- 
pated conflict  between  an  Anglo- 
Indian  and  a  Russian  army,  pre- 
dicting victory  to  the  latter,  even 
whilst  recognising  the  justice  of  the 
high  encomiums  passed  by  another 
German  writer  on  the  corps  of  British 
officers  in  India.  *'  An  impartial  and 
competent  observer  and  judge  of  most 
of  the  armies  of  Europe,  Leopold  von 
Orlich,  who  has  written  a  valuable 
book  of  travels  in  India,  assures  us 
that  that  numerous  body  of  officers 
(eight  hundred  and  twenty  staff  offi- 
cers, and  five  thousand  five  hundred 
of  inferior  rank)  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  world  with  respect  to  military 
spirit  and  efficiency,  and  that  he  never 
witnessed  in  any  army  so  much 
mntnal  self-devotion  as  amongst  the 
otiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  British 
Indian  host.  Thirst  for  action,  high 
spirit,  self-confidence  and  practi^ 
good  sense,  are  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  English  officers.''  Than 
this,  nothing  can  be  truer.  Dr  Wag- 
ner proceeds  to  theorise  on  the  pro- 
bable defection  of  the  Sepoys,  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  army  showing 
itself  on  our  Indian  frontier.  Theories 
referring  to  such  remote  and  impro- 
bable contingencies  we  need  hardly 
be  at  the  pains  to  combat ;  and,  indeed, 
w  ere  we  to  take  up  the  argumentative 
cudgels  every  time  that  Dr  Wagner's 
frequent  political  digressions  hold  out 
temptation  so  to  do,  we  should  get  to 
the  end  of  our  paper  and  have  got 
never   a  step  from  Constantinople. 
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Onrpreseiitobjectbeiiigthegeneralex- 
amiiuuion  of  a  book  of  travds,  we  pre- 
fer acoompaDyiDg  the  Doctor  on  board 
the  Austrian  steamer  Stambool,  bound 
§at  Trebiaond.  Thence  his  road  was 
by  land,  sonth-eastwurd  to  Erzronm, 
trareUing  with  Turkish  poet-horses — 
Bol  in  a  carriage,  bnt  in  the  saddle  and 
with  baggage  animals — at  first  through 
a  garden  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons, 
•f  gerantnms  and  ranuncnloses ;  after- 
wards through  an  Alpine  district, 
over  dangerous  mountain-paths,  un- 
eqnalled,  he  declares,  for  the  hazards 
of  the  passage,  bj  anything  he 
erer  met  with  in  the  European  Alps. 
Whilst  trayersing  these  bridle-roads, 
which  are  often  scarcely  two  feet 
broad,  with  precipices  of  giddy  depth 
BOW  on  the  right  hand  and  then 
upon  the  left,  travellers  keep  their 
saddles  and  trust  to  the  good  legs, 
prudence,  and  experience  of  their 
horses.  Dr  Wagner  witnessed  more 
than  one  accident.  A  pack-mule  fell 
orer  a  precipice,  but  escaped  with  the 

S^t  and  a  few  bruises.  A  Turkish 
dal  had  a  yery  narrow  escape. 
His  horse  slipped  upon  a  wet  rock, 
fell,  and  lay  where  he  fell.  The  Turk 
found  himself  with  half  his  body  under 
the  horse,  the  other  half  hanging  over 
a  gulf  which  gaped,  in  frightful  pro- 
iondity,  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  **  I 
had  passed  the  dangerous  spot,"  says 
the  Doctor,  '*  but  one  minute  before 
him ;  I  heard  the  fall,  looked  round, 
and  saw  the  Turk  just  below  me,  in 
that  horrible  position.  The  horse  lay 
witii  the  saddle  turned  towards  the 
precipice,  down  which  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that,  at  the  first  effort  to  rise, 
he  and  his  rider  must  fall.  But  the 
animal^s  fine  instinct  saved  both  itself 
and  its  rider.  Snorting,  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  ears  erect,  the  brave 
horse  gazed  down  into  the  chasm, 
but  made  not  the  slightest  movement. 
The  Turk  remain^  as  motionless ;  he 
taw  the  peril  and  dared  not  even 
shout  for  aid,  lest  he  should  scare  his 
horse.  The  utmost  caution  was  neces- 
sary in  approachiug  him.  Whilst  the 
Pole  and  I  quickly  alighted  and 
descended  to  his  assistance,  the 
Turk's  companions  had  already  got 
hold  of  his  bridle  and  coat  skirts,  and 
soon  horse  and  man  stood  in  safety 
upon  their  six  legs." 
The  Pole  here  referred  to— John 


Saremba  was  his  name  —  accom- 
panied Dr  Wagner  from  Constanti- 
nople as  a  sort  of  guide  or  travelling 
servant,  and  was  his  stanch  and 
faithful  follower  during  veij  long  and 
often  dangerous  wandenngs.  He 
spoke  Tuikish  and  Italian,  could 
cook  a  good  pilau,  and  handled  his 
sabre,  upon  occasion,  with  dexterity 
and  effect.  The  story  of  his  event- 
ful life,  which  he  related  to  his  em- 
ployer after  dinner  at  Gumvsh  Haneh, 
a  town  between  Trebizond  and 
Erzronm,  whilst  their  companions  en- 
j(nred  the  Kef,  or  Oriental  idleness 
after  meat,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  interesting  digression  of  the 
many  in  Dr  Wagner's  book.  Wonder- 
ful to  relate,  Saremba,  although  a  Pole 
and  a  refugee,  claimed  not  to  be 
either  a  count  or  a  colonel.  His 
father  had  been  a  glazier  in  War- 
saw, and  brought  his  son  up  to  the 
same  trade.  When  the  Polish  re- 
volution broke  out,  in  November 
1830,  young  Saremba  entered  the 
service  as  a  volunteer,  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Grochow,  Praga, 
Iganie,  Ostrolenka,  but  neither  re- 
ceived wounds  nor  obtained  promo- 
tion. It  is  rare  to  meet  a  Pole  who 
has  not  been  at  least  a  captain,  (the 
Polish  army  lists  of  that  period  being 
now  out  of  print.)  Saremba  admitted 
that  he  had  never  attained  even  to  a 
corporal's  worsted  honours.  After 
the  capture  of  Warsaw,  his  regiment 
retreated  upon  Prussian  ground.  Their 
hope  was  that  the  Prussian  king  would 
permit  their  passage  through  his  ter- 
ritory, and  thehr  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica. This  hope  was  unfulfilled.  They 
were  disarmed;  for  a  few  weeks  they 
were  taken  good  care  of;  then  they 
were  sent  back  to  Poland,  there  to 
be  drafted  into  various  Russian  regi- 
ments, or  sent,  by  troops,  to  the  in- 
terior, or  to  Caucasus.  The  latter 
was  Saremba's  lot.  Incorporated  in  a 
Russian  regiment  of  the  line,  and  after 
many  changes  of  garrison,  he  found 
himself  stationed  at  the  camp  of  Man- 
glis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teflis. 

In  Saremba's  company  there  were 
sixteen  Poles  besides  himself.  Seven 
of  them  had  fought  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war ;  the  others  were  recruits, 
enlisted  since  its  conclusion.  One 
of  the  number  was  married.  Their 
treatment  by  the  Russian  officers  was 
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lomething  better  than  that  of  tbe 
other  sokiiert,  BnmiaM  by  birth. 
This  proceeded  from  no  •ympathj 
with  the  Polish  canee,  bat  from  an 
involoDtary  feeliog  of  oompaasioB  for 
Bieu  superior  in  breeding  and  ednca- 
tion  to  tbe  Russian  bom,  and  who 
were  condemned  for  political  offences 
to  the  hard  life  of  a  private  soldier. 
More  dexterous  and  intelligent  than 
tbe  RnssianSt  the  Poles  qnickly  learn 
their  datj,  and  wonld  monopolise 
most  of  the  chevrons  of  non-com- 
missioned oflkers,  had  not  the  colonels 
of  resiments  instnictions  on  this 
head  nom  the  Csar,  who  has  little 
confidence  in  Polish  loyalty.  Sar- 
emba  was  tolerably  fortunate  in  his 
commanding  officer;  but  the  latter 
could  not  always  be  at  his  subaltern's 
elbow,  and  the  poor  Poles  had  much 
to  pat  up  with—bad  food,  frequent 
beatings,  and  extra  duty,  as  punish- 
ment ror  imaginary  offences.  When 
to  these  hardships  and  snfierings  was 
added  the  constant  keimweh — the 
ardent  and  passionate  longing  after 
home,  which  has  often  driven  Swiss 
soldiers,  in  foreign  services,  to  deser- 
tion, and  even  to  suicide — no  wonder 
that  every  thought  of  the  Poles  was 
fixed  upon  escape  from  their  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage.  There  is 
peculiar  and  affecting  interest  in 
Saremba*s  narrative  ^  this  portion 
of  his  adventures,  which  Dr  Wagner 
gives  in  substance,  he  says,  but,  as 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  pretty 
nearly  in  the  Pole's  own  words. 

*^  When  off  duty,  we  Poles  often 
assembled  behind  the  bushes  of  the 
forest  that  encircles  the  camp  of 
Manglls;  sang,  when  no  Rnssian  was 
within  earshot,  our  national  Polish 
airs,  which  we  had  sung,  during 
the  revolution,  in  the  ranks  of  our 
national  army ;  spoke  of  our  homes, 
of  days  gone  by,  and  of  hopes  for 
the  future;  and  often,  when  we 
thought  of  all  we  bad  lost,  and  of  our 
bitter  exile  in  a  wild  foreign  land,  we 
all  wept  aloud  together!  Well  for 
us  that  none  of  our  officers  witnessed 
that.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  us. 

^*  We  formed  innumerable  plans  of 
flight  into  Turkey,  but,  lacking  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
we  for  a  long  time  dared  not  come  to 
a  positive  resolution.  Meanwhile,  we 
took  much  trouble  to  acquire  the  Tar- 


tar tongue,  and  to  extract  iBforvuLtkn 
from  the  inhabitants  conoeming  the 
way  to  Turkey.  One  of  oar  oooundea 
helped  a  Tartar  peasant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mangiis  to  cnltivate  his 
ftekis,  receiving  no  pajrment,  in  oider 
to  make  a  friend  of  him,  and  to  qaen* 
tion  him  about  the  conntry.  Tbe 
Tartar  soon  divined  his  project,  aad 
willinc^y  lent  himself  to  facilltte  oar 
escape.  Flight  to  Penia  woold  have 
been  easiest;  but  the  Tartar  would 
not  hear  of  that,  for  he  was  a  Sonnito, 
and  detested  the  heretic  followers  of 
Ali.  He  advised  us  to  fly  to  Lasis- 
tan,  as  easier  to  reach  than  TorfciBb 
AnnMiia.  My  coBuade  was  con* 
polled  to  promise  him  that,  once  be- 
yond the  Rnssian  frontier,  we  woohi 
adopt  Islamism.  Tlie  Tartar  nunote- 
ly  explained  to  him  the  bearings  of 
the  heavens,  taught  him  the  names  of 
all  the  mountains  and  rivers  we  shonld 
have  to  cross,  and  of  tbe  villages 
in  whose  vicini^  we  must  cantioinly 
conceal  oar  passage.  Shonld  we  flnd 
oursdves  in  extreme  difficulty  or 
danger,  he  advised  us  to  appeal  to 
the  hospitality  and  protection  of  tbe 
nearest  Mollah,  to  oonfide  to  him  o«r 
position,  and  not  to  forget  to  assure 
him  of  our  intention  to  become  good 
Mussulmans  as  soon  as  we  were  on 
Turkish  territory.  After  we  had 
quite  made  up  our  minds  to  desert 
at  all  risks,  we  required  ftill  three 
months  for  preparation.  Wretch- 
ed as  was  our  pay,  and  scanty  and 
bad  our  rations,  we  husbanded  both, 
sold  our  bread  and  sought  to  aocnstom 
ourselves  to  hunger.  Some  of  na 
were  mechanics,  and  earned  a  few 
kopeks  daily  by  work  in  oar  leisure 
hours.  I  worked  as  glaxier  for 
the  Russian  officers.  Our  earnings 
were  cast  into  a  common  fund.  The 
summer  drew  near  its  end :  already 
the  birds  of  passage  assembled  and 
flew  away  in  large  flocks  over  the 
high  mountains  of  Mangiis.  We 
watched  their  flight  with  longing  and 
envy.  We  lacked  their  winp,  their 
knowledge  of  the  way. 

*'  More  than  once  we  faltered  in  oar 
resolution.  Some  Russian  deserters, 
who  had  been  captured  and  brought 
back  to  camp  by  Cossacks,  when 
attempting  to  desert  into  Lesghistan, 
were  condemned  to  run  the  gauntlet 
thrice  through  a  thousand  men,  and  we 
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PotoB  were  eompdled  to  assist  in 
flogging  the  poor  wretches  almost  to 
death.  Deep  and  painfdl  as  was  the 
inpressioQ  this  made  npon  ns,  hope 
and  the  ardent  longing  fbr  freedom 
were  yet  more  powerfal.  We  fixed 
the  daj  for  flight.  Only  one  Pole  of 
onr  company,  who  was  married  to  a 
Coieai^'s  widow,  and  had  a  child  by 
her,  detached  himself  from  ns  and 
remained  behind.  With  knapsacks 
packed,  and  loaded  muskets,  we  met, 
at  nightfall,  in  the  forest  There  we 
all  ML  npon  onr  knees  and  prayed 
alood  to  God,  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgia  Mary,  that  they  would  favour 
eor  design,  and  extend  over  us  their 
protection.  Then  we  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  swore  to  defend 
ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  to  perish 
to  the  last  man  sooner  than  submit 
to  be  taken  back  to  camp  and  flogged 
to  death  by  the  Russians. 

'*We  were  fourteen  men  in  all. 
Some  had  suffered  from  fever ;  others 
were  debilitated  by  bad  nourishment. 
But  the  burning  desire  for  liberty,  and 
dread  of  the  fate  which  awaited  us 
In  case  of  failure,  gave  vigour  to  our 
limbs.  We  marched  for  thirteen 
nights  without  intermission.  By 
day  we  concealed  ourselves  in  the 
forests ;  during  the  darkness  we  some- 
times risked  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  roads.  When  the  provisions 
we  had  in  our  knapsacks  were  ex- 
haosted,  we  supported  ourselves  partly 
with  the  berries  we  found  in  the 
woods,  and  partly  with  half-raw 
game.  Fortunately,  there  was  no 
want  of  deer  in  the  woods.  Towards 
evening  we  dispersed  in  quest  of 
them,  but  ventured  to  fire  at  them 
only  when  very  near,  in  order  not  to 
squander  our  ammunition  and  be- 
tray our  hiding-place  to  the  Cossack 
piquets.  For  this  latter  reason  we 
dared  not  light  a  fire  at  night,  prefer- 
ring to  suffer  from  cold,  and  to  devour 
the  flesh  of  the  slain  beasts  in  a 
half-raw  state. 

^*  After  onr  thirteen  nights*  wan- 
derings, we  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Arpatschai,  but 
did  not  rightly  know  where  we  were. 
From  the  high  and  barren  mountain 
peaks  on  which  we  lay,  we  beheld,  in 
the  far  distance,  the  houses  of  a  large 
town.  We  knew  not  whether  it  was 
Bnssian  or  Turkish.    Without  know- 


ledge of  the  country,  wlthoot  a  com- 
pass, without  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants,  whom  we  anxiously 
avoided,  because  we  constantly  feared 
discoveiy  and  betrayal,  we  roamed  at 
random  in  the  mountains,  ignorant 
what  direction  we  should  take  to 
reach  the  frontier.  Latterly  the  chase 
had  been  unproductive,  and  we  suf- 
fered from  hunger,  as  well  as  from 
fatigue  and  severe  cold.  We  saw  a 
herd  of  wild  goats  upon  the  heights, 
but  all  our  attempts  stealthily  to 
approach  them  were  unsuccessful; 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  they 
scoured  across  the  fields  of  snow 
which  covered  those  lofty  mountains, 
and  we  lost  a  whole  day  in  a  fhiitless 
pursuit  The  sharp  mountain  air,  the 
toilsome  march  on  foot,  increased  our 
hunger.  Driven  almost  to  despair, 
we  resolved  to  run  a  risk  and  sp- 
proach  the  first  village  we  saw,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  oath  we  had  taken  to 
defiond  ourselves  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood,  and  rather  to  put  each  other  to 
death  than  to  fall  alive  into  the  handa 
of  the  Russians. 

^*  On  the  upper  margin  of  the  forest 
we  discovered  the  minarets  of  a  Tar- 
tar mosque.  At  dusk  we  cautiously 
approached  and  fell  in  with  two  Tar- 
tars, cutting  bashes.  From  them  we 
learned  that  we  were  about  thirty 
versts  from  the  town  of  Gnmri,  where 
the  Rossians  were  building  a  great 
fort.  The  frontier  was  bat  a  short 
day's  journey  distant,  and  the  long 
blue  line  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
monntain  tops  was  really  the  river 
Arpatschai,  whose  further  bank  is 
Turkish.  We  did  not  conceal  from 
the  Tartars  our  condition  and  design. 
The  state  of  our  uniforms,  all  torn  by 
the  brambles,  and  our  wild  hungry 
aspect,  would  hardly  have  allowed  us 
to  be  taken  for  Russian  soldiers  on 
service,  and  they  had  at  once  recog- 
nised us  for  what  we  were.  Mindful 
of  the  advice  of  the  ohl  Tartar  at 
Manglis,  we  told  them  it  was  our  firm 
resolution  to  become  good  Mahome- 
tans as  soon  as  we  got  to  Turkey. 
We  adjured  them,  in  the  name  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet,  to  send  us 
provisions  from  the.village,  into  which 
they  themselves  advised  us  not  to 
venture.  According  to  their  account, 
there  was  a  CosMck  poet  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  banks  of  the 
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Arpatscbal  were,  they  assured  as,  so 
stnctly  watched  by  Hussian  piquets, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  our  getting 
across  the  frontier  in  that  direction. 

"  At  a  rapid  pace,  the  Tartars  re- 
ttumed  to  their  village.  One  of  our 
party,  well  acquainted  with  the  Tar- 
tar tongue,  followed  them,  concealing 
himself  behind  the  bushes,  in  order  to 
overhear,  if  possible,  their  conversa- 
tion, and  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
they  were  honest  people,  in  whom  we 
night  confide.  But  the  Tartars  ex- 
•changed  not  a  word  upon  their  way 
home.  In  an  hour  they  came  to  us 
again,  bringing  three  other  men,  one 
of  whom  wore  a  white  turban.  As 
they  passed  before  some  brushwood  in 
which  our  comrade  lay  concealed,  he 
heard  them  in  animated  conversation. 
Following  them  stealthily  through  the 
thicket,  he  caught  enough  of  their 
discourse  to  ascertain  that  they  were 
of  different  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  us.  One  of  them,  who,  as 
we  subsequently  learned,  had  served 
at  Warsaw  in  Prince  Paskewitch's 
Oriental  body-guard,  would  at  once 
liave  informed  the  Cossacks  of  our 
hiding-place.  But  the  man  in  the 
white  turban  sought  to  restrain  him, 
and  wished  first  to  speak  with  us. 

*^The  Tartars  found  us  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  The  White  Turban 
was  a  Mollah,  a  fine  grey-haired  old 
man  with  a  venerable  countenance. 
To  him  we  frankly  confided  the  history 
of  our  suflerings  and  the  object  we 
bad  iii  \lcw.  After  hearing  us,  he 
remained  for  some  time  buried  in 
thought.  To  our  great  surprise  one 
of  tho  Tartars  now  addressed  us  in 
broken  Polish,  and  told  us  that  he 
had  been  at  Warsaw.  At  this  we  were 
BO  overjoyed  that  we  were  near  em- 
bracing tlic  man.  But  the  comrade 
we  had  seut  oat  to  reconnoitre  had 
rejoined  us.  He  seized  the  Tartar 
furiously  by  the  beard,  upbraided  him 
with  the  treacherous  advice  he  had 
given  to  his  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  The  old  Mollah 
interfered  as  peacemaker,  and  assured 
us  of  bis  assisttance  and  protection, 
if  it  were  seriously  our  intention 
to  escape  into  Turkey  and  become 
converts  to  the  creed  of  Mahomet. 
We  protested  that  such  was  our  de- 
sign, although  we  mentally  prayed  to 


our  God  and  to  the  Virgin  to  forgive 
us  this  necessary  lie,  for  our  design 
was  to  escape  from  the  Russian  hell, 
but  not  to  become  faithless  to  our  holy 
religion.  Before  the  Mollah  departed, 
he  had  to  swear  by  his  beard  and  by 
the  Prophet  that  he  would  not  betray 
ns.  We  made  the  others  take  the 
same  oath.  The  ex-life-guardsman 
we  proposed  keeping  as  a  hostage. 
But  the  Mollah  begged  us  not  to  do 
so,  and  to  trust  to  his  word,  which 
he  pledged  for  the  man's  silence. 
Above  all  we  wanted  provisions. 
The  Tartars  had  unfortunately  come 
empty- banded.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
almost  drove  us  to  accompany  them 
into  the  village.  But  the  Mollah 
warned  ns  that  we  should  there  find 
families  of  Armenian  peasants,  who 
would  certainly  betray  us  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Fluctuating  between  hope  and 
fear,  we  saw  them  depart.  The  Mol- 
lah's  last  advice  was  to  be  vigilant 
during  the  night,  since  our  presence 
might  have  been  observed  by  othersi 
who  might  report  it  to  the  Russians. 

"  Two  heavy  hours  went  by. 
Night  had  set  in,  and  the  atillnesa 
was  broken  only  by  the  occasional, 
howling  of  the  village  dogs.  As  the 
distance  to  the  village  was  not  great, 
and  as  the  Mollah  had  so  positively 
promised  to  send  us  food  immediately, 
our  suspicions  were  again  aroused,  and 
we  mutually  reproached  each  other 
with  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  trust 
to  the  oaths  of  the  Tartars  and  with 
having  suffered  them  all  to  depart, 
instead  of  keeping  the  Mollah  and  the 
Warsaw  man  as  hostages.  Taking 
our  muskets,  we  stationed  ourselves 
upon  the  look-out.  .Our  apprehen- 
sions were  not  unfounded.  Soon  we 
heard  through  the  darkness  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  and  distant  voices.  Those 
of  our  comrades  who  were  strongest 
on  their  legs  went  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  came  back  with  the  terrible  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  plainly  distin- 
guished the  voices  of  Russians.  Mean- 
while the  noise  of  horses*  feet  died 
away ;  once  more  all  was  still  as  the 
grave;  and  even  the  vigilant  dogs 
seemed  snnk  in  sleep. 

*^  Before  the  first  grey  of  morning 
appeared,  one  of  the  Tartars  whom 
we  had  met  the  day  before,  in  tho 
wood,  came  to  ns,  with  three  others 
whom  we  had  not  yet  seen.     They 
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brooght  OS  a  great  dish  of  rice,  and 
balf  a  roasted  lamb ;  also  bread  and 
frttit.  Onr  presence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  tbej  saki,  had  been  disctosed  to 
the  RonUnw  bj  an  Armenian  of  the 
Tillage.  The  Cossack  oaptaia  had 
sent  for  the  MoUah  and  threatened 
him,  but  the  old  man  had  revealed 
nothing.  The  Cossacks  did  not  know 
oar  exact  hiding-place,  and  one  of 
the  Tartars  had  led  them  in  a  wrong 
direction.  As  we  were  already  consi- 
dered as  Mahometans,  noTartar  would 
betraj  ns,  unless  it  were  that  man 
who  had  been  in  Warsaw,  and  who 
was  an  olject  of  contempt  with  the 
people  of  the  Tillage  on  account  of 
his  dissolute  and  drunken  habits. 

'*  Our  fierce  hunger  appeased,  our 
spirits  and  courage  revived,  and  we 
decided  to  continue  our  march  at  once. 
The  Tartars  advised  us  not  to  cross 
the  Arpatschai,  which  was  too  closely 
guarded  by  the  Russian  frontier 
piquets,  but  to  move  more  north- 
wards, across  the  mountains  of  Acbal- 
aiehe,  in  which  direction  we  should 
find  it  far  easier  to  reach  Turkish 
territory.  We  bade  them  a  grate- 
ful farewell.  But  with  the  first  beam 
of  morning  we  beard  the  wild  hurra 
of  the  Cossacks  and  saw  them  in  the 
distance,  galloping,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  Tartar  horsemen,  to  cut 
OS  off  from  the  valley.  We  drew  back 
amongst  the  bushes,  and  fired  a  full 
Tolley  at  the  nearest  group  of  horse- 
men, as  it  tried  to  force  its  way  into 
the  thicket.  Two  Cossacks  and  a  Tar- 
tar fell,  and  the  rest  took  to  a  cowardly 
fiight.  We  retreated  forthwith  to  the 
mountain  summits  whence  wo  had  so 
recently  descended,  and  did  not  even 
wait  to  search  the  fallen  men.  Soon 
a  single  horseman  rode  towards  us, 
waving  a  green  branch.  We  recog- 
nised one  of  the  Tartars  who  had 
brought  ns  food.  He  said  that  the 
Mollah  was  at  the  old  place  in  the 
wood,  and  wished  to  speak  with  ns. 
We  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
Cossacks.  They  took  us  to  be  twice 
as  numerous  as  we  really  were,  had 
returned  to  their  post  and  sent  to 
Gnmri  for  reinforcements,  which  could 
not  arrive  before  evening.  Observing 
that  we  harboured  mistrust,  the  man 
offered  to  remain  as  a  hostage.  I  and 
three  of  my  comrades  went  to  the  q>- 
pointed  place.  The  others  remained 
on  the  mountain,  with  the  Tartar  in 


custody.  The  Mollah  was  really 
waiting  for  us,  with  two  of  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  him  the  pre- 
vious evening.  We  learned,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  the  Tartar  whom 
we  had  shot  was  the  same  old  sol- 
dier who  had  been  at  Warsaw  and 
had  spoken  Polish  to  us.  We  held 
this  to  be  a  judgment  of  God.  For, 
notwithstanding  his  oath,  the  man 
had  betrayed  our  hiding-place  to  the 
Russians,  who  were  already  aware  of 
onr  vicinity.  The  other  villagers  had 
been  compelled  to  mount  and  follow 
the  Cossacks,  but,  at  the  first  volley, 
gladly  joined  the  latter  in  their  fiight.** 
The  Mollah  gave  the  unfortunate 
Poles  directions  as  to  the  road,  and  as 
to  how  they  should  act  if  they  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  kars, 
who  was  well  disposed  towards  Rus- 
sia, and  might  deliver  them  up  through 
fear  or  greed  of  gain.  All  that  day 
they  toiled  over  the  rude  mountain 
peaks,  and  next  morning  they  were 
so  lucky  as  to  kill  a  wild  goat ;  but  on 
those  barren  heights  not  a  stick  of 
wood  was  to  be  found,  and  they  had  to 
eat  the  fiesh  raw.  After  a  few  hours* 
rest  they  continued  their  arduous 
journey.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  the  snow 
fell  in  thick  fiakes,  and  a  cutting  wind 
beat  in  their  faces.  Towards  evening, 
guided  by  a  light,  they  reached  the 
wretched  huts  of  some  poor  Russian 
frontier  settlers,  who  were  cooking 
their  food  over  fires  of  dried  cow- 
dung.  From  these  people  they  ob- 
tained meat  and  drink,  gave  them  the 
few  kopeks  they  had  left,  which  they 
knew  would  not  pass  current  in 
Turkey,  and  departed,  their  fiasks 
filled  with  brandy,  and  bearing  with 
them  the  best  wishes  of  their  poor  but 
hospitable  entertainers.  Their  march 
next  day  was  through  a  dense  fog, 
which  covered  the  high  ground.  They 
could  not  see  ten  paces  before  them, 
and  risked,  at  every  step,  a  fall  over 
a  precipice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
fiattered  themselves  that  they  could 
pass  the  frontier — there  marked  by 
the  mountain  chain  —  unseen  by  the 
Russian  troops.  To  guard  against 
smuggling  and  the  plague,  as  well  as 
against  military  desertion  and  the 
flight  of  the  natives  into  Turkey,  the 
frontier  line  had  latterly  been  greatly 
strengthened.  But,  once  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the 
fugitives    had    been   assured,   they 
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would  meet  no  more  Cossacks  and 
woald  be  on  Turkish  ground.  Aeoord- 
ingly  they  gave  themselves  up  to  un- 
bounded joy  at  bdng  out  of  Russia 
and  of  danger. 

*^  How  great  was  our  horror,"  con- 
tinued Saremba,  **  when,  on  descend- 
ing into  the  valley,  the  fog  lifted,  and 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  a  post  of 
Cossacks.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat 
We  marched  forward  in  military 
order,  keeping  step  as  upon  parade. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  Cos- 
sack sentinel  took  us  for  a*  Russian 
patrol.  We  surrounded  the  house, 
made  prisoners  of  the  sentry  and  of 
seven  half- drunken  Cossad^s,  and 
learned  from  them  that  in  the  fog  we 
had  missed  our  way  over  the  frontier. 
The  piquet  was  thirty  men  strong,  but 
two  and  twenty  had  marched  that 
very  day  on  patrol  duty.  The  report 
of  our  flight  had  b^n  received  m>m 
Gumri,  as  well  as  information  that 
the  Cossacks  should  be  reinforced  by 
a  detachment  of  infantry.  The  sentry 
had  taken  us  for  this  expected  detach- 
ment. We  were  well  pleased  with 
the  issue  of  our  adventure.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Cossacks*  larder  revived 
and  strengthened  us,  and  we  packed 
the  fragments  of  the  foast  in  our 
knapsacks.  We  also  took  their  horses, 
and  finally,  at  their  own  request 
bound  them  hand  and  foot ;  for,  now 
that  they  were  sober,  they  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  and  unre- 
sistingly overpowered.  They  antici- 
pated a  severe  punishment,  and  con- 
sulted together  how  they  should  best 
extenuate  their  fault  The  dense 
morning  fog  was  a  good  circumstance 
to  plead,  and  so  was  our  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  also  the  expectation 
of  a  Russian  infantry  piquet  from 
Gumri.  But  when  all  was  said,  the 
poor  fellows  were  still  pretty  sure  to 
get  the  stick.  At  their  request  we 
ustened  the  door  of  the  piquet- house 
before  marching  away  with  our  booty. 
That  afternoon  we  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached,  without  frirther 
adventure,  a  Turkish  military  post** 

The  sufferings  and  disasters  of  theee 
fourteen  hardy  Poles  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  After  their  arms  had  been 
taken  from  them,  their  arrival  was 
reported  to  the  Pasha  of  Ears,  to 
whom  the  Russian  commandant  at 
Gumri  forthwith  sent  a  threatening 


letter,  demanding  the  bodies  of  the 
fugitives.  Four  days  of  anxious  sua- 
p^ise  ensued,  during  which  orderyes 
rode  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Pasha  and  the 
commandant,  and  at  last  the  Poles 
were  told  that  thtar  only  chance  to 
avoid  being  delivered  up  was  iAstantly 
to  become  Mahometans.  In  this  per- 
plexity they  accepted  the  secret  offer 
of  the  son  of  a  Lasistan  bey  to  aid 
their  flight  into  the  PashaUk  of  Tre- 
biaond.  They  started  in  the  night 
with  a  caravan  of  armed  mountain- 
eers. On  the  first  day  they  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other.  On  the 
second  day,  fonr,  out  of  the  six  who 
were  with  Saremba,  disappeared, 
although  they  entreated  to  be  left 
together.  Finally,  when  Saremba 
awc^se  upon  the  third  morning,  he 
found  himself  alone.  Thus  torn  from 
the  true  and  steadfast  friends  in  whose 
brave  companionship  he  had  faced 
and  surmounted  so  many  perils,  his 
courage  deserted  him ;  heweptalond, 
and  cursed  his  fate.  There  was  good 
cause  for  his  grief  when  he  came  to 
know  all.  The  rascally  Turk  who 
had  facilitated  their  flight  had  sold 
them  into  slavery.  For  six  months 
Saremba  toiled  under  a  cruel  task- 
master, until  fever  robbed  him  of  hia 
strength ;  when  his  owner,  Ali  Bey^ 
took  him  to  Trebiaond,  where  the 
Pole  had  invented  the  existence  of  a 
brother  who  would  pay  his  ransom. 
There  he  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  French  consul,  was  forwarded  to 
Constantinople,  married  a  Qretk 
woman,  and  managed  to  eke  out  an 
exbtenoe.  Of  the  thirteen  comrades 
who  had  fled  with  him  from  MangUa 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything^ 
and  tears  fell  upon  the  honest  fellow's 
weather-beaten  moustache  as  he  de- 
plored their  probable  fate— that  of 
numbers  of  Polish  deserters,  who  drag 
out  a  wretched  existence,  as  slaves  to 
the  infidel,  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Dr  Wagner  found  his  follower's 
narrative  so  striking,  and  so  illustra- 
tive of  the  characteristics  of  the  in^ 
habitants  ^  of  the  trans- Caucasian 
frontier,  that  he  at  once  wrote  it 
down  in  his  journal ;  and  he  did  quite 
right,  for  certainly  Saremba's  adven* 
tures  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  in 
interest,  any  of  the  Doctor's  own. 
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After  Gumyrii  Haaeh,  the  next 
towB  ott  the  road  to  EnEroom  is 
Bailmrt^  once  noted  for  its  inha- 
bitants* fanaticism  and  hatred  of  all 
Eoropeana.  PoTerty^  misery,  and  the 
Tisit  of  the  Bossians  in  1828,  have 
broken  their  spirit,  and  h  ambled 
them  to  the  dnst.  Theirs  was  the 
last  effort  of  resistance  against  Paske- 
witch,  bnt  all  their  fierce  fanaticism 
did  not  qoaliiy  them  to  cope  with 
the  well-drilled  Russian  troops.  **  Is 
it  troe,''  asked  Saremba,  with  a  little 
irony  in  his  tone^  of  a  white-bearded 
Turk,  in  the  expression  of  whose  hard 
and  farrowed  featnres  something  of 
the  old  spirit  was  still  plainly  tp  be 
read—*'  is  it  true  that  the  Moakqf 
has  come  as  far  as  thn?"  ''GeitUr 
(he  came)  was  the  old  man's  laconic 
bot  melancholy  reply.  At  Baibnrt 
the  tniTcUer  has  a  foretaste  of  the 
impoyerished,  decayed,  half- mined 
towns  which  extend  thence  through 
the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey  to  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  to  whose  de- 
plorable condition  Ersroum  consti- 
tutes the  sole  exception.  Journeying 
souUi-east  from  Baibnrt  to  the  latter 
city,  yie  first  day's  march  brings 
the  trsvdler,  by  the  usual  carayan 
road,  to  no  regular  halting-place  for 
the  night.  At  Baibnrt  Dr  Wagner 
parted  from  his  Turkish  travelling 
companions,  and  proceeded  with  only 
Saremba  and  a  horse- guide,  *^  a  man 
of  most  horrible  physiognomy,  who 
imifessed  to  be  a  Turk,  but  whose 
long  distorted  yisage,  great  crooked 
nose,  bushy  brows,  dingy  com- 
plexion, pufi^  turban,  and  ragged 
dothes,  ghve  him  more  the  look  of 
a  Kourd  or  Teaidee.  The  fellow 
wpokB  a  Tui^ish,"  continues  the  Doc- 
tor, **  of  which  I  understood  nothing, 
and  my  servant,  although  well  ac- 
quainted witii  the  language  of  Stam- 
boul,  bnt  little.  He  was  very  taci- 
turn^ and  replied  to  the  questions  I 
occasionally  put  to  him  by  croaking 
out  inarticulateguttural  sounds,  some- 
thing between  the  cry  of  a  screech- 
owl  and  the  snari  of  a  jackal.  Then 
be  twisted  his  ugly  face  so  strangely, 
and  grinned  and  ground  his  teeth 
la  fo  hyena-like  a  fashion,  that  I 
was  reminded  of  that  horrible  Texas 
Bob,  whom  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  his 
Cabin -Book,  has  so  graf^leally 
sketdied." 

The  most  unsuspicious  and  confid- 


ing of  men,  Dr  Wagner  here  remarks, 
wSl  become  mistrustful,  and  prone 
to  suspect  evil,  before  he  has  been 
long  a  resident  or  rambler  in  the 
East,  and  will  acquire  a  habit  of 
constant  caution  and  vigilance  in  a 
country  where  all  classes,  from  the 
Pasha  to  the  horse- keeper,  lay  them- 
selves out  to  plunder  and  overreach 
Europeans.  The  Doctor  had  been 
for  three  years  wandering  in  Oriental 
lands,  where  he  had  encountered 
some  perils  and  innumerable  at- 
tempts at  imposition.  He  was  much 
upon  his  guard,  and  kept  a  sharp 
eye  upon  his  hyena- looking  guide, 
especially  when  the  latter,  under 
pretence  of  conducting  him  to  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  strode  off  from 
the  road,  and  led  him  over  crag  and 
fell,  through  rain  and  darkness,  into 
a  wild,  cut- throat  district,  where  he 
every  moment  expected  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  gentle  mercies  of  a  band 
of  Kourd  brigands.  Putting  a  pistol 
to  the  fellow's  ugly  head,  the  Doctor 
swore  he  would  shoot  him  at  the 
first  sign  of  treachery.  The  Turk 
said  nothing,  but  presently — ^'^  Here 
is  the  village,"  he  quietly  remarked, 
as  he  led  the  drenched  travellera 
round  Ae  angle  of  a  mass  of  rock, 
whence  they  perceived  the  lights  of 
the  village  of  Massat,  where  Hamil- 
ton had  passed  a  night  some  yearo 
previously,  and  where  they  soon 
were  comfortably  seated  by  a  fire, 
and  sapping  on  a  very  tolerable 
pilan;  whilst  Dr  Wagner  was  fain 
to  atone  for  his  ill-founded  suspicions 
by  a  double  bakshish  to  his  uncouth 
but  trustworthy  guide.  The  next 
day,  the  Doctor,  whilst  riding  over 
the  mountains  with  loaded  pistola 
in  his  belt,  and  a  double  gun  across 
his  shoulders,  fell  over  a  precipice 
neariy  a  hundred  feet  high.  The 
soil  of  a  narrow  ledge,  softened  by 
the  rain,  had  given  way  under  hia 
horse's  feet.  Man  and  beast  rolled 
over  and  over  five  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  descent.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  no  rocks  in  the 
way— nothing  but  soft  earth.  They 
rested  the  bottom  braised  and  bleed- 
ing, but  without  broken  bones,  and 
were  able  to  oontinue  their  march. 

The  journey  from  Erzroum  to 
Persia,  through  the  Alpine  district 
of  Armenia,  is  usually  made  with 
a  caravan  or  with  post-horses — more 
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rarely  in  company  with  a  Tartar  in 
the  employ  of  the  Turkish  goyem- 
ment,  who  rides  coorier-&shion, 
changes  his  horse  every  four  or  five 
leagnes,  goes  at  a  gallop,  never  rests 
for  more  than  an  honr,  rides  many 
horses  to  death,  and  performs  the 
distance  from  Erzroum  to  Tabriz 
(nearly  a  hundred  leagnes)  in  the  ex- 
traordinarily short  time  of  two  days 
and  a  half.  Dr  Wagner  had  no  taste  for 
travelling  in  such  true  Tartar  fashion. 
Would  he  go  post?  There  are  no 
postmasters  in  Turkey,  nor  post- 
horses,  nor  posting-stables,  nor  even 
postilions,  properly  so  called.  Posting 
in  the  East  has  nothing  in  common 
with  European  posting.  But  on  pre- 
sentation of  a  firman  m>m  the  Sublime 
Porte  or  the  Pasha  of  the  province, 
every  town  or  village  is  bonnd  to 
supply  the  traveller  with  the  needful 
horses,  and  with  a  horse-gnide,  at  mo- 
derate charge.  The  expense  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  being 
accompanied  by  a  Turkish  cavass. 
Without  such  escort  the  journey  from 
Erzroum  to  the  P^ian  frontier  is 
unsafe,  and.  even  with  it,  all  danger 
is  not  removed  ;•  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alpine  passes  of 
Armenia  lurk  the  lynx-eyed  Kourds, 
watching  for  prey.  Less  daring  and 
dangerous  than  they  were,  they  are 
still  sufficiently  addacions.  When 
pursued  by  the  Pashas— who  occa- 
sionally make  expeditions,  at  the 
head  of  bodies  of  the  Nizam  soldiery, 
to  chastise  them,  and  to  wrench  from 
them  their  booty— they  take  refuge 
npon  Persian  ground,  send  a  present 
to  the  Sardar  of  Tabriz,  and  are 
suffered  to  pasture  their  flocks 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Azer- 
bijan,  until  they  again  give  way  to 
their  predatory  propensities,  and  are 
threatened  or  pursued  by  the  Persian 
authorities.  Over  the  rugged  sum- 
mits of  the  Agri  Dagh  they  then  fly 
to  Russian  territory,  where  the  gift 
of  a  horse  to  the  Cossack  officer 
in  command  usually  procures  them 
tolerance  upon  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Ararat.  When  driven  thence,  for  a 
repetition  of  their  lawless  raids,  they 
have  still  a  last  refuge  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Kourdistan,  where  they 
purchase  the  protection  of  a  chief, 
and  whose  inaccessible  fastnesses 
— ^^'^  Turkish  pursuers. 

t  long  before  my  departure 


from  Erzroum,**  says  Dr.  Wagner, 
''  Mr  Abbott,  the  English  consul  at 
Teheran,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Kourd  robbers,  and,  with  his 
travelling  companions,  had  been 
stripped  to  the  shirt,  indnsively. 
It  was  a  serio-comic  affair.  They 
were  attacked  near  Diadin.  Mr 
Abbott,  a  man  of  great  personal  cou- 
rage, fired  a  pistol  at  the  first  Kourd 
who  rode  at  him  with  his  long  bam- 
boo lance,  and  missed— fortunately 
for  him,  for  had  he  killed  or  wounded 
him,  his  own  life  woqld  assuredly  have 
paid  the  penalty.  Two  vigorous  lance 
thrusts,  which  fortunately  pierced  his 
burka^  not  his  body,  cast  the  coora- 
geous  Briton  from  his  horse.  His 
Oriental  servants  and  companions  had 
no  portion  of  his  combative  spirit, 
but  laid  down  their  arms,  terrified  by 
the  jackal-like  yells  and  hideous  figures 
of  the  Kourds.  The  robbers  were 
tolerably  generous,  after  their  manner. 
They  took  away  horses,  baggage,  and 
clothes,  stripping  their  victims  stark 
naked,  but  they  left  them  their  lives. 
And  if  Mr  Abbott  had  a  taste  of  lance 
staves  and  horse- whip,  that  was  only 
in  requital  of  the  pistol-shot.  His 
Armenian  servants,  who  resisted  not, 
received  no  injury.  Amidst  the  in- 
fernal laughter  of  the  Kourds,  the 
naked  travellers  setoff  for  the  nearest 
village,  where  they  were  scantily  pro- 
vided with  clothes  by  compassionate 
Armenians.  Consul  Brant  at  Teheran 
made  a  great  noise  about  this  business, 
and  the  Pasha  had  to  make  compen- 
sation. But  the  Kourds  retreated 
southwards  to  the  high  mountains, 
and  there,  in  inaccessible  hiding- 
places,  laughed  alike  at  the  British 
consuPs  anger,  and  at  the  Turkish 
Pasha^s  threaU.** 

With  such  a  warning  before  him,  Dr 
Wagner  preferred  adopting  the  safbst, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conveni- 
ent, although  the  slowest  mode  of  tra- 
velling in  those  regions— namely,  per 
caravan.  Almost  weekly  a  commercial 
caravan  starts  from  Erzroum  for 
Tabriz.  It  consisto  of  from  300  to  900 
horses,  laden  chiefly  with  English  ma- 
nufactures, also  with  Bohemian  glass, 
furs,  and  doth  from  the  Leipzig  fair, 
and  even  with  toys  from  Nuremberg. 
If  the  convoy  be  particularly  valuable, 
the  Pasha  sends  with  it  a  cavass,  who 
rides  a-head,  a  horse*s  tail  at  the  end 
of  his  long  lance,  as  a  warning  to  pre- 
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daiory  Koords  not  to  meddle  with 
that  which  id  under  the  high  protec- 
tioD  of  the  muschir  of  Erzroam.  Bat 
the  carayan*8  own  strength  is  its  best 
protection.  There  is  a  man  to  every 
three  or  four  horses,  armed  with  a 
gnn,  often  with  sabre  and  dagger  also ; 
and  the  Armenians,  although  tame 
enough  in  general,  will  fight  fiercely 
for  their  gc^ds,  or  for  those  intmsted 
to  their  care.  Of  course  there  is  no 
security  against  nocturnal  theft,  at 
which  the  Kourds  are  as  skilful  as 
North-American  red-skins,  or  as  the 
Hadjouts  of  the  African  Metidja. 

A  rich  Armenian,  by  name  Kara 
Gos,  (Black-eye,)  led  the  caravan  to 
which  Dr  Wagner  annexed  himself. 
Half  the  360  horses  comprising  it  were 
his.  A  considerable  rogue  was  Kara 
Gos,  who  asked  the  Doctor  double  the 
fiur  price  for  the  use  of  six  horses,  a 
place  under  the  principal  tent,  and 
daily  rations  from  his  kitchen.  When 
the  Doctor  pointed  out  the  overcharge, 
Kara  Gos  turned  away  in  silence  and 
in  dudgeon,  and  spoke  no  word  to  him 
during  the  whole  journey.  Dr  Wag- 
ner made  his  bargain  with  another 
Armenian,  one  Karapet  Bedochil,  and 
the  journey  was  prosperously  accom- 
plbbed  in  twenty-seven  days  from 
Braroum  to  Tabriz.  This  was  rather 
slow  work— scarcely  twelve  miles  a- 
day  on  an  average ;  but  Dr  Wagner 
was  well  pleased  to  have  leisure  during 
the  long  hours  of  repose — rendered 
necessary  by  hot  weather  and  scanty 
pasturage— to  pursue  his  geological  re- 
searches, to  go  shooting,  and  to  col- 
lect rare  insects  and  beautiful  Alpine 
plants.  He  took  interest,  also,  in 
observing  the  habits  and  intelligence 
iA  the  horses  of  the  caravan.  These 
were  as  disciplined  as  any  Bnssian 
soldiers,  and  understood  their  duty 
almost  as  well  as  their  human  mas- 
ters. When,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
the  Karivan-Baschi  gave  the  signal  to 
march,  they  responded  by  a  general 
neighing,  snorting,  and  tinkling  of  the 
belu  hung  to  their  necks.  Notwith- 
standing the  thick  darkness,  every 
horse  found  his  right  place,  his  owner, 
and  his  groom,  and  stood  motionless 
till  pack-saddle  and  bales  were  placed 
npon  his  back.  The  load  duly  ba- 
lanced, he  instantly  started  off  of  his 
own  accord.  The  march  was  in  file, 
two  abreast.  The  oldest  and  most 
experienced  horse  took  the  lead,  seem- 


ingly proud  of  the  distinction,  and 
displaying  an  instinct  almost  amount- 
ing to  reason.  No  danger  was  there 
of  his  going  astray,  or  shying  at  some 
oddly-shaped  rock,  dimly  seen  through 
the  twilight,  or  at  a  corpse  upon  the 
road,  or  even  at  the  passage  of  camels, 
to  which  horses  have  a  special  anti- 
pathy. If  stream  or  torrent  barred 
the  way,  he  halted,  unbidden,  until 
the  nearest  horseman  had  sought  out 
a  ford,  and  then  calmly  entered  the 
water,  his  example  givmg  confidence 
to  his  followers.  These  caravan  horses 
love  society,  soon  attach  themselves 
to  their  companions,  whether  biped  or 
quadruped,  but  are  very  inhospitable, 
and  do  not  easily  admit  strange  horses 
to  their  company.  They  dislike  sepa- 
ration from thecaravan,  just  as  cavalry 
chargers  often  object  to  leave  the 
ranks.  Karapet  Bedochil  gave  up  his 
best  and  youngest  horse  to  Dr  Wag- 
ner for  the  journey.  This  was  a  well- 
shaped  brown  mare,  of  excellent  paces, 
and  easy  to  govern,  so  long  as  her 
habits  were  respected.  But  it  took 
some  time  to  accustom  her  to  quit  the 
caravan,  and  carry  Dr  Wagner  on  his 
rambles  off  the  road. 

^^  To  ride  in  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
caravan,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  is  weari- 
some enough.  When  morning  dawned, 
and  the  first  sunbeams  illumined  the 
green  Alpine  plateau,  I  loved  to  ride 
up  some  rising  ground  by  the  wayside, 
to  contemplate  the  landscape,  and  to 
enjoy  the  picturesque  asp^t  of  the 
Kourd  camps,  and  of  the  long  line  of 
the  caravan.  My  horse  did  not  share 
my  enjoyment.  Much  spurring  did  it 
cost  me  to  habituate  him  to  even  a 
few  minutes*  separation  from  bis 
friends.  Love  of  society,  and  aversion 
to  solitude,  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  and  affecting  characteristics 
of  these  animals.  At  times  I  re- 
mained behind  the  caravan,  when  I 
found  an  interesting  spot,  where  the 
geological  formation  or  the  mountain 
vegetation  invited  to  examination  and 
coUection.  My  horse,  well  secured 
near  at  hand,  kept  his  gaae  immov- 
ably fixed  upon  the  vanishing  caravan. 
When  the  last  straggler  had  disap- 
peared, he  still  pricked  up  his  ears  so 
long  as  he  could  hear  the  bells. 
When  these  were  no  longer  audible, 
he  drooped  his  head,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly and  reproachfully  at  his 
botanbing  rider.  If  it  cost  me  trouble 
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to  deUdi  biin  from  the  caraTan,  he 
needed  no  nrging  to  rejoin  it.  Sad- 
denlj  displaying  the  fire  of  the  Orien- 
tal coarser,  he  galloped  with  winged 
swiftness,  till  the  bells  were  once  more 
heard,  and  broke  into  load  and  jojons 
neighings  on  again  Joining  his 
friends." 

The  gregarioos  and  sociable  pro- 
pensities <^  Armenian  horses  are  a 
great  obsta<^  to  the  designs  of  the 
Konrd  thieres,  who  at  nightfall  prowl 
around  the  camp.  To  lessen  the 
dtfflcoity  they  come  moonted  npon 
stolen  carayan  horses,  which  tiiey 
train  to  the  work.  A  noose  is  inng 
round  the  neck  of  a  grazing  horse, 
and  whilst  one  thief  p^  the  animal 
along,  another  drives  it  with  a  whip. 
The  Armenian  horse-keepers  fire  their 
gnns  to  giire  the  alarm,  and  mount 
theur  best  horses  to  pursue  the 
marauders.  If  they  OTortake  them, 
they  at  first  endeavour  to  obtam 
restitution  by  fair  words  or  by  threats. 
Only  at  the  last  extremity  do  they 
use  their  firearms,  for  they  have  a 
not  unfounded  fear  of  Kourd  toh 
geance  fDr  bloodshed. 

Less  dreaded,  and  far  less  frequent 
than  these  depredations,  are  attacks 
upon  caravans  by  wolves.  These 
occur  scarcely  once  in  ten  years,  and 
then  only  in  very  severe  winters, 
when  long  frosts  keep  the  flocks  from 
the  pastures.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  wolves,  spurred  by  ex- 
treme hunger,  sometimes  overcome 
their  natural  cowardice,  and  make  a 
dash  at  a  caravan,  breaking  suddenly 
into  the  column  on  the  march,  pulling 
down  horses,  and  tearing  them  in 
pieces,  before  there  is  time  to  drive 
them  away  with  bullets.  But  these 
cases  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
It  more  often  happens  that,  in  sum- 
mer, a  single  wolf  will  sneak  down 
upon  the  grazing  caravan  horses, 
whose  instinct,  however,  soon  detects 
his  approach.  They  form  a  circle, 
heads  inwards  and  heels  out,  and  if  the 
wolf  does  not  succeed,  at  a  first  spring, 
in  fixing  upon  one  of  their  throats, 
his  best  plan  is  to  decamp,  before  he 
gets  shot  The  attacks  of  these  wolves 
are  always  nocturnal.  From  other 
beasts  of  prey  the  caravans  between 
Erzroum  and  Tabriz  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  jackals  are  weak  and  timid, 
content  themselves  with  dead 
^;  and  beam  are  €9W  in  DOfliber, 


and  confine  their  fbeding  tofiheep  and 
goats.  Southwards  from  Tabriz  to 
Teheran,  and  thence  to  Ispahan,  the 
danger  incretses.  Konrds  are  re- 
place by  Turkomans ;  wolves  by  pan- 
thers and  tigers.  But  even  from  these, 
so  far  ar  Dr  Wagner  could  gather  from 
repeated  conversations  with  caravan 
leaders,  the  peril  is  trifling,  except  fzx 
south,  towards  Shiraz,  or  eastwards  in 
the  deserts  of  Khorassan,  where  tigers 
are  more  numerous  and  aggressive. 

Of  other  animals  aoeostomed  to  fol- 
low caravans,  the  Doctor  particularty 
mentions  ravens  and  carrion  birds, 
whidi  in  winter  consume  the  excre- 
ment, in  summer  the  carcasses,  of 
horses.  In  Armenia  and  Persia,  be 
recognised  an  old  friend  whom  he  had 
often  seen  hovering  over  the  expedi- 
tionary column  which  he  had  acoom- 
ganied  to  Constantina.  The  white- 
eaded  vulture  (  VwUwrfukms)  floated 
m  the  air  at  a  prodigious  height  above 
the  caravan,  and  as  oflen  as  a  horse 
fdll  dead,  dozens  of  the  loathsome 
birds  lowered  theb  powerfel  pinions, 
and  sank  plumb-down  npon  the  car- 
rion. The  beasts  of  the  caravan,  even 
the  dogs,  were  pretty  good  friends 
with  these  obscene  creatures;  or  at 
least,  from  the  force  of  habit,  usually 
endured  their  proximity.  Dr  Wagner 
speculates  on  the  possibility  of  some 
eccentric  sympathy  between  the  horse 
and  his  fhtnre  ooffin.  He  often  saw 
the  little  carrion  kite  (Caikartes  pere- 
nopteruBy)  when  it  had  gorged  itsdf 
with  the  flesh  of  some  &ad  animal, 
settle  down,  its  feathers  all  puffbd  out, 
upon  a  horse's  back,  there  to  digest  its 
copious  meal — a  process  which  the 
horse,  by  hb  immobility,  seemed  stu- 
diously to  avoid  disturbing.  Grouped 
together  in  the  great  heat,  from  which 
they  sought  to  shelter  their  heads 
under  their  neighbours'  belUes,  the 
horses  stood,  eadi  one  with  his 
plumed  and  impure  rider.  *^  Some- 
times,'* says  the  Doctor,  "  Isaw  ravens 
sitting  in  the  same  confidential  num- 
ner  upon  the  backs  of  horses  and  dro- 
medaries. In  North  Africa  I  observed 
similar  intimacy  between  kites  and 
cows,  ravens  and  swine.  Dr  Knob- 
lecher  relates  that  in  the  Kile  districts 
of  Central  Africa  he  often  saw  water- 
fowl, particulariy  herons  and  ibises, 
sit  upon  the  badcs  of  elephants.  Only 
to  one  khid  of  animal  has  the  Arme- 
nian caravan-horse  a  natorai  hatted 
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ftad  strong  aTeraion — namely,  to  the 
camel,  who^  on  bis  side,  detests  the 
bone.  Even  in  caravans  composed 
of  both  kinds  of  beasts,  long  accus- 
tomed to  each  other^s  presence,  this 
antipathy  endures.  Horses  and  camels, 
if  left  in  any  degree  to  their  own  free 
will,  go  separately  to  pasture.  Long 
habit  of  being  together  restrains  them 
from  hostile  outbreaks,  but  I  never 
witnessed,  during  the  whole  period  of 
my  OrieiUal  travels,  an  example  of 
even  a  tolerably  good  understand- 
ing between  them.** 

On  the  20th  of  June— so  cold  a 
moniing,  that,  In  spite  of  doak  and 
mackintosb,  Dr  Wagner  was  half- 
frosen  —  the  caravan  reached  the 
Konrd  Tillage  of  Tendek,  and  en- 
camped in  a  narrow  valley,  the 
monntaint  aronnd  which  had  been 
reckoned,  a  few  years  previously, 
amongst  the  most  unsafe  in  Kourdis- 
tan,  a  caravan  seldom  passing  unas- 
sailed.  Towards  evening  a  Konrd 
chief  came  into  camp.  ^^He  wore 
BO  beard,  but  thick  and  long  mous- 
taches—  as  formeiiy  the  Janissaries 
—a  huge  turban,  a  short  hurkoy  yerj 
wide  trousers.  He  had  his  horse 
shod  by  one  of  our  Armenians,  took 
a  fancy  to  Sju«pet-Bedochil*s  pocket- 
knife,  and  asked  him  for  it  as  a  keep- 
sake. He  did  not  pay  for  the  shoeing, 
and  rode  off,  with  small  thanks,  amidst 
the  courteous  growings  of  all  the 
Armenians  —  even  of  our  haughty 
Karivan-BaschL  I  afterwards  laugh- 
ingly asked  the  KadertM  why  he 
bad  not  demanded  payment  from  the 
Konrd  for  the  shoes  and  his  work. 
*  Laugh  away  I*  was  his  reply;  ^if 
ever  you  meet  that  fellow  alone,  yon 
won't  be  quite  so  mmy.'  The  Konrd, 
who  was  armed  with  pistols,  gun, 
and  sabre,  certainly  looked  the  rery 
modd  of  a  captain  of  banditti.'' 

Before  reaching  Perdan  territory, 
where  the  risk  from  robbers  dimi- 
nishes, some  pack-horses  were  dever- 
!y  Btden  by  the  Koards;  and  two 
men,  who  were  sent,  well  mounted, 
to  overtake  the  thieves  and  negotiate 
for  the  restoration  of  the  property, 
returned  to  camp  despoiled  of  clothes 
luid  steeds.  Uitimatdy,  the  Pasha 
of  Erzroum  extorted  the  bales  from 
the  Konrds,  who  are  too  prudent  to 
drive  things  to  extremities.  But,  for 
the  time,  Kara  Gos  had  to  pnrsne  his 


journey  minus  his  merchandise,  and 
greatly  cast  down  at  the  loss,  which 
he  merited  for  his  griping  effinontery, 
and  for  the  poltroonery  with  which,  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  deviated  from 
his  direct  road  on  the  rude  demand  of 
some  Konrds,  who  sought  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him — a  sortof  wolf-and- 
lamb  business  —  for  riding  through 
their  pastures.  He  forgot  his  loss, 
however,  when  reckoning  at  Tabriz 
the  full  sack  of  sounding  ^d  tomauns 
reodved  for  carriage  of  goods;  and 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  even  eon- 
descended  to  speak  to  Dr  Wagner, 
and  to  extend  to  him  his  forgiveness 
for  haying  refused  to  be  imposed 
upoB,  so  that  they  parted  in  amity  at 
last 

Tabriz,  in  size  the  second,  in  popu- 
lation the  first  city  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  limit  of  Dr  Wag- 
ner's trarels  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Tlience  he  made  exeurdons ;  and  final- 
ly, turning  his  steps  southwards,  made 
the  circuit  of  that  extremity  of  Lake 
Drnmia,  and  so  got  back  to  Bayasid 
in  Turkish  Armenia;  so  that  he  vidt- 
ed,  in  foot,  but  a  nook  of  Persia- 
including,  however,  one  of  its  most 
important  cities  an4  some  rardy- 
explored  districts.  His  first  visit  at 
Tabriz  was  to  Mr  Bonham,  the  Eng- 
lish consul-general,  with  whom  he 
fouBd  a  Maltese  physician,  Dr  Cas- 
Bolani— then  the  only  European  me- 
dkal  man  reddent  in  the  place — ^wfao 
offered  him,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
an  apartment  in  his  house.  Here 
Dr  Wagner  interpolates  a  goitle 
stricture  on  British  hospitdity  in 
Asia,  hix  Bonham,  he  says,  ^^was 
certainly  also  very  obliging,  but 
seemed  less  hospitable ;  anddthough 
he  had  a  very  roomy  house  and  a 
very  smdl  family,  he,  like  his  col- 
league, Mr  Brant  at  Erzroum,  was  not 
fond  of  putting  himsdf  out  of  his 
way.  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
formed  the  most  favouraUe  opinion 
of  English  hospitality  in  the  East. 
My  letters  from  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  not  the 
effect  which  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  high  position 
of  those  statesmen.  In  Bussian  Asia, 
less  exdted  recommendations  gene- 
rdly  procured  me  a  friendly  and  truly 
hospitable  reception.  On  better  ac- 
qnaintaaoe,  awl  after  npeated  iater- 
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\iew8,  the  dry,  thoroaghlj  English 
reserve  and  formal  manoer  rave  way, 
In  Mr  Bonham,  to  a  oeriJa  degree 
of  amiabUitv.  He  took  a  partica- 
larlj  warm  interest  in  mj  oommnni- 
cations  fh>m  the  Gancasns,  and  gave 
me  in  retnm  Talnable  information 
oonoeming  Persian  matters.  Mr  Bon- 
ham was  married  to  a  niece  of  Sir 
Robert  Peei*s,  a  beautifoi,  amiable, 
and  accomplished  lady." 

In  Dr  Cassolani's  boose  Dr  Wagner 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  Persians,  who  besieged  the 
learned  hMm  for  advice,  and  be  tbna 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  Persian  character, 
manners,  and  morals.  But  the  most 
favourable  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
such  studies,  on  a  large  scale,  be 
found  to  be  the  Tabris  basaar, 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
baaaars,  or  spacious  halls  full  of 
shops.  Thither  dally  repaired  Dr 
Wagner,  escorted  by  one  of  Dr  Cas- 
solanl^s  Persian  servants,  a  fellow  of 
herculean  proportions,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  open  a  passage  through  the 
curious  crowd  which  at  first  thronged 
round  the  European.    Here  were  dis- 

§layed  prodigious  masses  of  merchan* 
ise,  chiefly  English,  only  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods  coming  from  Germany 
and  Russia,  glass  from  Austria,  amb^ 
from  Constantinople.  Here  were  chil- 
dren's watches  fh>m  Nurembei^,  with 
a  locomotive  on  the  dial,  and  the  in- 
scrtoUon,  **  Railwi^  from  Nuremberg 
to  Furth ; "  lithographed  likenesses  <» 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  taken  and  printed 
in  Germany;  snuff-boxes  from  As- 
trakan,  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas's 
portrait ;  and  portraits  of  Beukendorf, 
Paskewitch,  Neldhard,  and  other 
Russian  generals  distinguished  in  re- 
cent wars.  There  were  shawls  and 
carpets  from  Hindostan,  and  sabre- 
blades,  of  wonderfhl  temper  and  finish, 
from  Shiraa.  Of  these  latter  Dr  Wag- 
ner saw  some,  adorned  with  beautifhl 
an^>e9que  designs  in  gold,  and  in- 
scribed with  passages  from  the  Koran, 
whose  price  was  two  hundred  to- 
manns,  or  Persian  ducats.  Made  of 
strips  of  metal,  hammered  together 
cold,  these  excellent  blades  are  the 
result  of  prodigious  labour,  much 
time,  and  great  skill.  The  chief 
value  of  snch  weapons  is  usually  in 
the  steel,  for  tlie  hilt  and  mounting 
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must  be  unnsnally  rich  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  blade  itself.  Hitherto  the 
armonrers  of  Tabria,  Teheran,  and 
Ispahan  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
rival  those  of  Shiras. 

Dr  Wagner  soon  found  himself  at 
home  in  the  European  circle  at  Ta- 
brix,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the 
members  of  the  Russian  and  English 
consulates,  and  of  the  managers  of  four 
Greek  commercial  houses,  branches 
of  Constantinople  establishments. 
The  English  consul-general,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  lived  rather  retired, 
gave  a  dinner  or  two  each  half-year 
to  the  Europeans,  and  took  but  smaU 
share  in  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments alter  which  most  of  them  eager- 
ly ran.  An  old  Greek  gentleman, 
named  Morfopnlo,  was  the  great  Lu- 
cuUns  and  Amphitryon  of  the  place. 
Introduced  to  him  by  his  Maltese 
friend,  Dr  Wagner  was  at  once  cor- 
dially invited  to  a  dinner,  which  gave 
him  the  first  idea  of  the  sumptuous 
manner  of  living  of  Europeans  in  Ta- 
bris. Nothing  was  spared ;  Oriental 
delicacies  were  embalmed  and  enno- 
bled by  the  refinements  of  Western 
art.  There  were  fish  frt>m  the  Cas- 
pian, game  frt>m  the  forests  of  Ghilan, 
grapes  and  mulberries  from  Axerbijan, 
the  most  exquisite  pasties,  and  the 
cream  of  the  vineyaras  of  Champagne 
oooling  in  abundant  ice.  The  guests 
were  as  motley,  the  talk  as  various, 
as  the  viands.  From  East  to  West, 
from  Ispahan  to  Paris,  the  conversa- 
tion rolled.  The  Russian  Consul- 
general  sketched  the  Persian  court  at 
Teheran;  Dr  Cassolani  gave  verbal 
extracts  from  his  life  and  experience 
at  Enronm  and  Tabriz ;  an  lulian 
quack,  who  had  Just  arrived,  and  who 
had  long  led  a  roving  existence  in 
Asiatic  Turkey— profe^ing  alternate- 
ly to  discover  gold  mines,  and  to  heal 
all  maladies  by  an  infrdlible  elixir — 
related  his  adventures  amongst  the 
Konrds ;  whilst  a  young  Greek  diplo- 
matist, named  Mavrocordato — a  rela- 
tion of  the  statesman  of  that  name — 
just  transleiTed,  to  his  no  small  regret, 
from  Paris  to  Tabria,  was  eloquent 
conceminff  the  balls,  beauties,  and 
delights  of  the  French  capital. 

l%e  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
European  residents  in  Tabrix  are  pe- 
culiar, and  may  possibly  account 
for  the  lindted  natnre  of  tlie  inter- 
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course  maintained  with  them  by 
the  gentleman  who  filled  the  post 
of  British  consul-general  at  the 
time  of  Dr  Wagner^s  visit.  Some  of 
the  managers  of  the  Greek  houses — 
few  of  whom  remain  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  years,  which  time,  owing 
to  the  profitable  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  especially  of  the  smuggling  traffic 
with  the  trans- Caucasian  provinces  of 
Rnssia,  usually  suffices  to  make  their 
fortunes — were  married,  but  had  left 
their  wives  in  Constantinople.  Most 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Hussian  consulate-general,  were 
bachelors.  All,  however,  whether 
married  or  single,  had  conformed  to 
the  custom  of  the  place,  by  contract- 
ing limited  matrimony  with  Nestorian 
women.  This  Christian  sect,  nume- 
rous in  Azerbijan,  entertains  a  strong 
partiality  for  Europeans,  and  has  no 
scruple,  either  moral  or  religious,  in 
marrying  its  daughters  to  them  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  a  stipulated  sum.  There  is 
great  competition  for  a  new-comer 
from  Europe,  especially  if  he  be  rich. 
The  queer  contract  is  known  in  Ta- 
briz as  mcUrmonio  alia  carta.  Very 
often  the  whole  of  the  lady^s  family 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  house  of 
the  temporary  husband,  and  live  at 
his  charges ;  and  this  is  indeed  often 
a  condition  of  the  bargain.  The  usage 
is  of  such  long  standing  amongst 
Europeans  in  Persia,  and  especially 
in  that  particular  province,  that  it 
there  scandalises  no  one.  Every 
European  has  a  part  of  bis  house  set 
aside  for  the  women,  and  calls  it  his 
harem :  the  ladies  preserve  theur  Per- 
sian garb  and  manner  of  life,  cover 
their  faces  before  strangers  and  in  .the 
streets,  frequent  the  bath,  and  pass 
their  time  in  dressing  themselves,  just 
like  the  Mahomedan  Persians,  Hand- 
some, but  totally  uneducated  and  un- 
intellectual,  they  make  faUhfal  wives 
and  tender  mothers,  but  poor  compa- 
nions. When  the  term  stipulated  in 
the  contract  expires,  and  if  it  be  not 
renewed,  they  lind  no  difficulty  in 
contracting  permanent  marriages  with 
their  own  countrymen ;  the  less  so, 
that,  in  such  cases,  they  take  a  dowry 
with  them,  whereas,  in  general,  the 
Nestorian  has  to  purchase  his  wife 
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from  her  parents.  The  children  of 
the  European  marriage  almost  always 
remain  in  possession  of  the  mother ; 
and  Dr  Wagner  was  assured  that  she 
testifies  even  stronger  affection  for 
them  than  for  those  of  her  second  and 
more  regular  marriage;  whilst  the 
stepfather  rarely  neglects  his  duty 
towards  them.  *'  StUl  more  remark- 
able is  it,"  contmues  the  Doctor, 
**  that  the  Earopean  fathers,  when 
recalled  to  their  own  country,  aban- 
don their  children,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  slightest  scruple  of 
conscience,  to  a  most  uncertain  fate, 
and  trouble  themselves  no  further 
concerning  them.  But  a  single  in- 
stance is  known  to  me,  when  a 
wealthy  Earopean  took  one  of  his 
children  away  with  him.  Even  in  the 
case  of  men  otherwise  of  high  charac- 
ter and  principle,  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  the  East  seems  very  apt 
gradually  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature, 
of  honour,  and  of  conscience." 

Dismissing,  with  this  reflection, 
the  consideration  of  Earopean  society 
and  habits  in  Persia,  Dr  Wagner 
turns  his  attention  to  the  natives,  and 
to  an  examination  of  the  curious  inci- 
dents and  vicissitudes  of  modem  Per- 
sian history,  to  which  he  allots  an 
interesting  chapter—based  partly  on 
his  many  conversations  with  British 
and  Russian  diplomatic  agents,  with 
French  officers  who  had  served  in 
Persia,  and  with  French  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  partly  on  the  works 
of  various  English  travellers — and 
then  commences  his  wanderings  and 
explorations  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
hant,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Urumiah.  In  these  and  other  in- 
vestigations, occupying  his  second 
volume,  the  length  to  which  our  notice 
of  his  flrst  has  insensibly  extended 
forbids  our  accompanying  him,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Judging  from 
the  great  number  of  books  relating  to 
Western  Asia  that  have  of  late  years 
been  published  in  this  country — many 
of  them  with  marked  success— the 
number  of  readers  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  that  region  must  be  very 
considerable.  By  such  of  them  as 
read  German,  Dr  Wagner's  series  of 
six  volumes  will  be  prized  as  a  mine 
of  entertainment  and  information. 
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^*  Leddt  KuaRAOHM ont  I  Weel^ 
John,  my  man,  she  might  huve  done 
wanr — mnckle  waar;  bnt  I  seena 
very  weel  how  she  could  have  bettered 
lierseL  A  yoong,  wiselike,  gallant- 
looking  lad,  and  a  very  decent  laird- 
ship— anither  thing  frae  a  doited  anld 
man." 

"  Weel,  wife,"  said  John  Stewart, 
raefolly  scratching  his  head — *^  weel, 
I  say  naething  against  it  in  itsel; 
bat  will  ye  tell  me  what  I'm  to  say 
totheBeelye?" 

"Ay,  John,  that  will  I,"  returned 
the  house-mother.  "  Tell  him  to  take 
his  daughter's  bairn  out  of  its  cradle, 
puir  wee  totom,  and  ask  himsel  what 
he  has  to  do  wT  a  young  wife — a 
young  wife  I  and  a  bonoie  lass  like 
our  Iisabelll  Man,  John,  to  think, 
wi*  that  mnckle  body  o'  yours,  that 
you  should  have  sae  little  heart  I  Nae 
wonder  ye  need  muckle  coats  and 
plaids  about  ye,  you  men  1  for  ne'er 
a  spark  o'  light  is  in  the  hearts  of  ye, 
to  keep  ye  warm  within." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Isabeil ;  the  mair 
cause  ye  should  gie  me  a  gnid  dntm 
to  keep  the  chill  out,"  said  the  miller ; 
"  and  ye*ll  just  mind  ye  were  atrt  tmd 
pairt,  and  thought  mair  of  the  Beelye's 
bien  dwellin'  and  braw  family  than 
ever  I  did ;  but  its  aye  your  way — ye 
put  a'  the  blame,  when  there  is  blame, 
on  me." 

"  Hand  your  peace,  guidman,"  said 
Mrs  Stewart.  "  Whiles  I  am  drawn 
away  wi'  your  reasonings  against  my 
ain  Judgment,  as  happens  to  folk  owre 
eaay  in  their  temper,  whether  they 
will  or  no— I'll  no  deny  that ;  but 
nae  man  can  say  I  ever  set  my  face 
to  onything  that  would  have  broken 
the  heart  of  a  bairn  of  mbie.  Take 
your  dram,  and  gang  away  with  your 
workUy  thoughts  to  your  worldly 
business,  John  Stewart ;  if  it  wasna 
for  yon,  I'm  sure  ne'er  a  thought  of 
pelf  would  enter  my  head." 

''£h,  gaidwifel"  It  was  all  that 
the  miller's  astonishment  could  utter. 


He  was  pot  down.  With  hnmili^ 
he  took  the  dram,  and  sofUy  setting 
bis  glass  on  the  table,  went  ont  like 
a  laonb,  to  the  mill 

"  Leddy  Kilbrachmont  1  andJanet^ 
the  glaikit  gilpie,  taking  up  with  a 
common  man!"  said  Mrs  Stewart, 
unconscionsly  pushing  aside  the  pretty 
wheel,  the  offering  of  the  "wright'* 
in  Aracreoch.  "Weel,  bnt  what 
maim  I  do  ?  If  Isabell  gangs  hame 
to  her  ain  house,  and  Janet — Janet's 
a  gnid  worker— to  mair  use  about 
a  house  like  ours  than  such  a  fcuty 
thing  as  Bell— Janet  maixied,  too— 
what's  to  come  o'  me?  I'll  hae 
to  bring  hame  Katie  frae  tbd 
Castle." 

"Muckle  gnid  ye'U  get  of  Katie, 
mother,"  said  Janet,  who,  just  t^e» 
coming  in  from  the  garden,  with  an 
armful  of  cold,  curly,  brilliant  greeas^ 
had  heard  her  motiier's  soliloquy. 
"  If  ye  yokit  her  to  the  wheel  like  a 
powny,  aJie  wadna  spin  the  yam  £or 
Isabell's  providing  in  hatf-a-dona 
years ;  and  no  a  mortal  turn  besides 
could  Katie  do  in  a  house,  if  ye  gied 
her  a'  the  land  between  this  and 
Kellie  Law." 

"  And  wha  asked  your  counsel  ?  ^ 
said  the  absolute  sovereign  of  Kellie 
Mill.  "  If  I'm  no  s«r  trysted  wi' 
my  family,  there  never  was  a  woman : 
first,  your  faither— and  mnckle  lie 
kens  about  the  rule  o'  a  household; 
and  syne  you,  ye  taupie — as  if  Isa- 
bell's providing  was  yet  to  spin !  To 
spin,  said  she?  and  it  lying  safe  in 
the  oak  press  up  the  stair,  since  ever 
Bell  was  a  wee  smout  of  a  baum.  And 
yours  too,  though  ye  dinna  deserve 
it ;— ay,  and  little  Katie's  as  weel,  as 
the  bonnie  grass  on  the  bumside 
could  have  tellt  ye  twal  year  ago^ 
when  it  was  white  wi'  yam  a'  the 
simmer  through,  spun  on  a  purpose- 
like wheel — a  thing  fit  for  a  woman's 
wark — ^no  a  toy  for  a  bit  baira.  Gae 
way  wi'  you  and  your  vanities.  I 
would  just  like  to  see,  wi'  a'  your 
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iqfwettiBg,  tmj  sue  o*  y^  bring  op  a 
fiimny  as  oreditafole  as  yonr  mother  1  ^ 

Janet  stole  in  to  the  table  at  the 
farther  window,  and,  without  a  word, 
began  to  prepare  her  greens,  which 
were  immediately  to  be  added  to  the 
other  contents  of  the  great  pot,  which, 
ni^>ended  bj  the  crook,  babbled  and 
boiled  over  the  fire ;  for  the  moods  of 
the  hoBse-mother  were  pretty  well 
known  in  her  dominions^  and  no  one 
dared  to  lift  op  the  voice  of  rebellion. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  Mrs 
Stewart  proceeded  to  her  own  room, 
and  in  a  short  time  reappeared,  hooded 
and  plaided,  testifying  with  those 
echoing  steps  of  hers,  to  all  concerned, 
that  s^  had  again  put  on  her  high- 
heeled  gala  shoes.  Isabel!  was  now 
in  the  kitchen,  qnietly  going  about  her 
share  of  the  household  labour,  and 
ddng  it  with  a  subdued  graceful  glad- 
ness which  tovched  the  mother's 
heart 

^  Vm  gaun  np  to  Kellie,  Bell,  my 
woman,'*  said  Mra  Stewart.  ''I 
wonldna  say  but  we  may  need  Katie 
at  hame ;  ony  way,  I'll  gang  np  to  the 
Castie,  and  see  what  they  say  abont 
it.  It's  time  she  had  a  while  at  hame 
to  learn  something  purpose-like,  or  it's 
my  fear  she'll  be  fit  for  naething  but 
to  hang  on  aboot  Lady  Anne;  and 
nae  bairn  o'  mine  shall  do  that  wi' 
ny  will.  Ye'U  set  Merran  to  the 
mnckle  wheel,  Isab^,  as  soon  as 
she's  in  firae  the  field ;  and  get  l^at 
eattte  Janet  to  do  some  creditable 
work.  K I  catdi  her  oat  o'  the  house 
when  I  come  hame.  It'll  be  the  wanr 
fbrbersel." 

*^So  ye're  i^  biding  on  at  the 
Castle,  Banby,"  said  Mrs  Stewart,  as, 
her  long  walk  over,  she  rested  in  the 
honsekeeper's  room,  and  greeted,  with 
a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  con- 
descenstcm,  tiie  powerful  Bauby,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  faithful  friend 
and  attendaot  of  little  Katie  Stewart. 
^*  Te're  biding  on  ?  I  thought  you 
were  sore  to  gang  with  Lady  Betty ; 
and  vexed  I  was  to  think  of  ye 
gaun  away,  that  my  bairn  liket  sae 
weel." 

"  ni  never  lee,  Mrs  Stewart,"  said 
Banby,  confidentially.  *'  If  it  hadna 
jvBt  been  Katie  Stewart's  sel,  and  a 
tfaoogfat  of  Lady  Anne,  puir  thing,  left 
her  lee  lane  in  the  hense,  I  would  as 
ioon  have  gaoi  out  to  the  May  to 


live,  as  bidden  still  in  Kellie  Castle. 
Bat  someway  they  have  grippit  my 
heart  at  ween  them — ^I  oouldaa  leave 
the  bairns." 

^  Awe^,  Banby,  it  was  kind  in  ye,** 
said  the  miller's  wife ;  *^  but  I'm  in  no 
manner  sure  that  I  winna  take  Katie 
away." 

**  Take  Katie  away  —  eh,  Mrs 
Stewart !  "  And  Bauby  lifted  up  her 
great  hands  in  appeal. 

^^  Ye  see  her  sister  Isabell  is  to  be 
married  soon,"  said  the  important 
mother,  rising  and  smoothing  down 
her  skirts.  *^And  now  I'm  rested, 
Bauby,  I'll  thank  ye  to  take  me  to 
Lady  Anne's  room." 

The  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  west 
room,  glowing  in  the  dark  polished 
walls,  and  brightening  with  ite  warm 
flush  the  cloud^  daylight  which  shone 
through  the  high  window.  Again  on 
her  high  chiyr,  with  her  shoulders 
fixed,  so  that  she  cannot  stoop.  Lady 
Anne  sits  at  her  embroidery  frame,  at 
some  distance  from  the  window,  where 
1^  slanting  light  flails  full  npon  her 
woiic,  patiently  and  painfully  working 
those  dim  roses  into  the  canvass  which 
already  bears  the  blossoms  of  many 
a  laborious  hour.  Poor  Lady  Anne  f 
People,  all  her  life,  have  been  doing 
their  duty  to  her — training  her  into 
propriety  —  into  noiseless  decorum 
and  high-bred  manners.  She  has  read 
the  Spectator  to  improve  her  mind — 
has  worked  embroidery  because  it  was 
her  duty ;  and  sits  resignedly  in  this 
steel  fixture  now,  because  she  feels  «f 
a  duty  too — a  duty  to  the  world  at 
large  that  Lady  Anne  Erskine  ^onld 
have  no  curve  in  her  shoulders — no 
stoop  in  her  tall  aristocratic  figure. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  though  they 
make  her  stiff,  and  pale,  and  silent, 
none  of  these  cares  have  at  all  tar- 
^nished  the  gentle  lusrtre  of  Lady 
'Anne's  good  heart ;  for,  to  tell  truth, 
embroidery,  and  prejudices,  and  steel- 
collars,  thoug^  they  cramp  both  body 
and  mind  a  little,  by  no  means  have 
a  bad  effect — or,  at  least,  by  no  means 
so  bad  an  efi^ct  as  people  ascribe  to 
them  in  these  days — upon  the  heart ; 
and  there  lived  many  a  true  lady 
then — lives  many  a  true  lady  now — 
to  whom  devout  thoughts  have  come 
in  those  dim  hours,  and  fair  fancies 
budded  and  blossomed  in  the  silence. 
It  was  very  true  that  Lady  Anne  sat 
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there  immoyable,  holding  her  bead 
with  conscientious  firmness,  as  she 
had  been  trained  to  hold  it,  and 
moving  her  long  fingers  noiselessly  as 
her  n^le  went  out  and  in  through 
the  canvass  before  her— very  true 
that  she  thought  she  was  doing  her 
duty,  and  accomplishing  her  natural 
lot;  but  not  any  less  true,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  heart  which  beat 
softly  against  her  breast  was  pure 
and  gentle  as  the  summer  air,  and, 
like  it,  touched  into  quiet  brightness 
by  the  light  from  heaven. 

Near  her,  carelessly  bending  for- 
ward from  a  lower  chair,  and  leaning 
her  whole  weight  on  another  embroid- 
ery frame,  sits  Katie  Stewart,  labour- 
ing with  a  hundred  wiles  to  draw 
Lady  Anne's  attention  from  her  work. 
One  of  little  Katie's  round  white 
ehoulders  is  gleaming  out  of  her  dress, 
and  she  is  not  in  the  least  erect,  but 
bends  her  head  down  between  her 
hands,  and  pushes  back  the  rich  golden 
>hair  which  falls  in  shining,  half-curled 
tresses  over  her  fingers,  and  laughs, 
and  pouts,  and  calls  to  Lady  Anne ; 
but  Lady  Anne  only  answers  quietly, 
and  goes  on  with  her  work — for  it  is 
right  and  needful  to  work  so  many 
hours,  and  Lady  Anne  is  doing  her 
4uty. 

But  not  so  Katie  Stewart :  her 
needle  lies  idle  on  the  canvass ;  her 
eilk  hangs  over  her  arm,  getting  soiled 
and  dim ;  and  Lady  Anne  blushes  to 
remember  how  long  it  is  since  her 
wavward  favourite  began  that  group 
of  flowers. 

For  Katie  feels  no  duty — no  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter ;  and  having 
worked  a  whole  dreary  hour,  and 
accomplished  a  whole  leaf,  inclines  to 
be  idle  now,  and  would  fain  make  her 
companion  idle  too.  But  the  con- 
scientious Lady  Anne  shakes  her  head, 
and  labours  on;  so  Katie,  leaning 
still  further  over  the  frame,  and  still 
more  entirely  disregarding  her  shoul- 
ders and  deportment,  tosses  back  the 
overshadowmg  curls  again,  and  with 
her  cheeks  supported  in  the  curved 
palms  of  her  hands,  and  her  fingers 
keeping  back  the  hair  from  her  brow, 
lifts  up  her  voice  and  sings — 

^  Corn  rigi  and  barley  rigs. 
Com  rigs  are  bonnie.** 

Sweet,  clear,  and  full  is  little  Katie's 


voice,  and  she  leans  forward,  with  her 
bright  eyes  dwelling  kindly  on  Lady 
Anne's  face,  while,  with  affectionate 
pleasure,  the  good  Lady  Anne  sits 
still,  and  works,  and  listens— the 
sweet  child's  voice,  in  which  there  is 
still  scarcely  a  ^ver  modulation  to 
tell  of  the  coming  woman,  echoing 
into  the  generous  gentle  heart  which 
scarcely  all  its  life  has  had  a  selfish 
thought  to  interrupt  the  simple  beauti- 
ful admiration  of  its  unenvious  love. 

''Katie,  ye  little  cuttie  1 "  exclaimed 
the  horror-stricken  mother,  looking  in 
at  the  door. 

Katie  started;  but  it  was  only 
with  privileged  boldness  to  look  up 
smilingly  into  her  mother's  face,  as 
she  finished  the  last  verse  of  her 
song. 

"  Eh,  Lady  Anne,  what  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  "  said  Mrs  Stewart,  coming 
forward  with  indignant  energetic 
haste ;  "  or  what  will  your  ladyship 
say  to  that  forward  monkey  ?  Katie, 
have  I  no  admonished  ye  to  get  the 
manners  of  a  serving  lassie  at  your 
peril,  however  grand  the  folk  were  ye 
saw ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  gie  honour 
where  honour  is  due,  as  it's  com- 
manded. I  think  shame  to  look  ye  in 
the  face.  Lady  Anne,  after  hearing  a 
bairn  of  mine  use  such  a  freedom." 

"  But  you  have  no  need,  Mrs 
Stewart,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  for 
Katie  is  at  home." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible 
tone  of  authority  in  the  words,  gentle 
as  they  were ;  and  Mrs  Stewart  felt 
herself  put  down. 

"Weel,  yonr  ladyship  kens  best; 
but  I  came  to  speak  about  Katie, 
Lady  Anne.  I'm  thinking  Til  need 
to  bring  her  hame." 

Mrs  Stewart  had  her  revenge. 
Lady  Anne's  quiet  face  grew  red  and 
troubled,  and  she  struggled  to  loose 
herself  from  her  bondage,  and  turn 
round  to  face  the  threatening  visitor. 

"  To  take  Katie  home  ?— away  fi-om 
me  ?  Oh,  Mrs  Stewart,  dinna  I"  said 
Lady  Anne,  forgetting  that  she  was 
no  longer  a  child. 

**  Ye  see,  my  lady,  our  Isabell  is  to 
be  married.  The  young  man  is  Philip 
Landale  of  Kilbrachmont.  Te  may 
have  heard  tell  of  him  even  in  the 
Castle ;— a  lad  with  a  guid  house  and 
plenty  substance  to  take  hame  a  wife 
to ;  and  a  guid  wife  he'll  get  to  them, 
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thoagh  maybe  I  shouldna  saj  it.  And 
80  yon  see,  Lady  Anne,  I'll  be  left 
with  only  Janet  at  bame." 

"  Bot,  Mrs  Stewart,  Katie  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  it ;  she  could  not 
do  you  any  good,"  said  the  eager,  in- 
judicious LflSy  Anne. 

"The  very  words,  my  lady— the 
very  thing  I  ^aid  to  our  guidman  and 
the  bairns  at  hame.  *  Its  time,*  says 
I,  *  that  Katie  was  leamin*  something 
fit  for  her  natural  place  and  lot. 
What  kind  of  a  wife  will  she  ever 
make  to  a  puur  man,  coming  straight 
out  of  Kellie  Castle,  and  Lady  Anne*s 
Tery  cha'mer?'  No  that  I'm  mean- 
ing it*s  needful  that  she  should  get  a 
pulr  man.  Lady  Anne ;  but  a  blen  man 
in  the  parish  is  no  like  ane  of  your 
grand  lords  and  earls ;  and  if  Katie 
does  as  weel  as  her  mother  before 
her,  she'll  hae  a  better  portion  than 
she  deserves." 

Indignantly  Katie  tossed  her  curls 
from  her  forehead,  bent  her  little 
f  nshed  face  over  the  frame,  and  be- 
gan to  ply  her  needle  as  if  for  a 
wager. 

♦'  But,  Mrs  Stewart,''  urged  Lady 
Anne,  "  Katie's  birthday  is  not  tiU 
May,  and  she's  only  fifteen  then. 
Neyer  mind  the  man — there's  plenty 
time ;  but  as  long  as  we're  at  Kellie, 
and  not  far  away  from  you,  Mrs 
Stewart,  why  should  not  Katie  Uyo 
all  her  life  with  me?" 

Katie  glanced  up  archly,  saucily, 
but  said  nothing. 

"It  wouldna  be  right,  my  lady. 
In  the  first  place,  you'll  no  be  aye  at 


Kellie ;  you'll  get  folk  you  like  better 
than  Katie  Stewart ;  and  Katie  must 
depend  on  naebody's  will  and  plea- 
sure. I'll  have  it  said  of  nae  bairn  of 
mine  that  she  somed  on  a  stranger. 
Na,  she  must  come  hame." 

Lady  Anne's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  little  proud  belligerent  mother 
stood  triumphant  and  imperious  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  petulant  wilful 
favourite  pouted  over  her  frame ;  and 
Lady  Anne  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  overflowing  eyes. 

"  My  sister  Betty's  away,  and  my 
sister  Janet's  away,"  said  Anne  £rs- 
kine  sadly  ;  "  I've  nobody  but  Katie 
now.  If  you  take  Katie  away,  Mrs 
Stewart,  I'll  break  my  heart." 

Little  Katie  put  away  her  frame 
without  saying  a  word,  and  coming 
silently  to  the  side  of  the  high  chair, 
knelt  down,  and  looked  earnestly  into 
Lady  Anne's  drooping  face.  There 
was  some  wonder  in  the  look — ^a  little 
awe— and  then  she  laid  down  her  soft 
cheek  upon  that  hand  of  Lady  Anne's, 
on  which  already  some  tears  had 
fallen,  and  taking  the  other  hand  into 
her  own,  continued  to  look  up  with  a 
strange,  grave,  sudden  apprehension 
of  the  love  which  had  been  lavished 
on  her  so  long.  Anne  Erskine's  tears 
fell  softlv  on  the  earnest  uplooking 
face,  and  Mrs  Stewart's  heart  was 
melted. 

"  Weel,  Lady  Anne,  it's  no  my  na- 
ture to  do  a  hard  thing  to  onybody. 
Keep  the  cuttie ;  I'll  no  seek  her  as 
lang  as  I  can  do  without  her.  I  gie 
ye  my  word." 


CaAPTEB  IX. 


The  west  room  is  in  no  respect 
changed,  though  three  years  have 
passed  since  we  saw  it  last.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stands  a  great 
open  chest,  already  half  full  of  care- 
fully packed  dresses.  This  square 
flat  parcel,  sewed  up  in  a  linen  cover, 
which  Katie  Stewart  holds  in  her  arms 
as  if  she  could  with  all  her  heart  throw 
itont  of  the  window,  instead  of  deposit- 
ing it  reverently  in  the  chest,  is  Lady 
Anne's  embroidery ;  and  Lady  Anne 
herself  is  collecting  stray  silks  and 
needle-books  into  a  great  satin  bag. 
They  are  preparing  for  a  journey. 

Lady  Anne  Erskine  is  twenty— 


very  tall,  very  erect,  and  with  a  most 
exceptionable  carriage.     From   her 
placid  quiet  brow  the  hair  is  combed 
up,  leaving  not  so  much  as  one  curl 
to  shelter  or  shadow  a  cheek  which  is 
very  soft  and  pale  indeed,  but  which 
no  one  could  call  beautiful,  or  even 
comely.    On  her  thin  arms  she  wears 
long  black  gloves  which  do  not  quite 
reach  the  elbow,  but  leave  a  part  of 
the  arm  visible  under  the  lace  ruffles 
which  terminate  her  sleeves ;  and  her 
dress  is  of  dark  rustling  silk,  rich  and 
heavy,  though  not  so  spogess  and 
youthful  as  it  once  was.    Her  little 
SronU  black,  and  frilled  with  lace; 
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aod  firom  iu  poeket  peofn  the  comer 
ef  a  bright  silken  baswUb ;  for  Lad j 
Anne  is  no  leas  indostrious  now  than 
when  she  was  a  girl. 

Ah,  sancy  Katie  Stewart  1  Eighteen 
years  old,  and  still  no  change  in  yont 
No  gloves  on  the  roond  arms  which 
elasp  that  covered- op  embroidery — 
no  hoswife,  but  a  printed  broadsheet 
ballad,  the  floating  light  literature  of 
the  place  and  time,  in  the  pocket  of 
your  apron — no  propriety  in  yonr  free 
rebel  shonlders.  And  people  say  there 
is  not  such  another  pair  of  merry 
eyes  in  sight  of  Kellie  Law. 

The  goldm  hair  ia  imprisoned  now, 
bnt  not  so  closely  as  Lady  Anne's, 
for  some  little  cnrls  steal  lovingly 
down  at  the  side,  and  the  fashion  of 
combine  it  up  clears  the  open  white 
forehead^  which,  in  itself,  is  not  very 
high,  bat  jast  in  proportion  to  the 
other  features  of  the  face.  Only  a 
little  taller  is  the  round  active  figuM 
— a  very  little.  No  one  is  quite  sensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  Katie  has  made  any 
advance  in  stature  at  all,  exeept  her- 
self; and  even  herself  scarcely  h<^pes, 
now  in  the  maturity  of  eighteen,  to 
attain  another  half  inch. 

Bnt  the  little  girlish  spirit  has  been 
growing  in  those  quiet  years.  It  was 
Spring  with  her,  when  Katie  saw  the 
tears  of  Anne  Erskiae  for  her  threat- 
ened removal,  and  her  eyes  were 
opened  then  in  some  degree  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  beautiful  lot.  How 
it  was  that  people  loved  her,  followed 
ber  with  watchful,  solicitous  affection 
—her,  simple  little  Katie  Stewart — 
the  consciousness  brought  a  strange 
thrill  into  her  heart.  One  may  grow 
vain  with  much  admiration,  but  much 
love  teaches  humility.  She  wondered 
at  it  in  ber  secret  heart — smiled  over 
it  with  tears — and  it  softened  and 
curbed  her,  indulged  and  wilful  thongh 
she  was. 

But  all  this  time,  in  supreme  con- 
tempt Katie  held  the  rural  homage 
which  began  to  be  paid  to  her.    Sim- 

eand  playful  as  a  diild  in  Kellie, 
tie  at  home,  when  a  young  farmer, 
or  sailor,  or  prosperous  country  trades- 
man, or  all  of  them  together,  as  hap- 
pened not  unfreqnently,  hung  shyly 
about  the  fire  in  the  Anstmther  Mil- 
ton, to  which  the  family  had  now  re- 
moved, wau^hing  for  opportunities  to 
recoauDMid  themselves,  was  as  sti^eljr 


and  dignified  as  any  L»df  Eiskine  of 
them  all.  For  Katie  had  made  up 
her  mind.  Still,  *^a  grand  gentle- 
man,*' handsome,  courtly,  and  ac- 
complished, with  tttlea  and  honours, 
wealth  and  birth,  wandered  about,  a 
gleaming  splendid  shadow,  throngh 
the  castles  she  built  every  day.  To 
gain  aotme  rich  and  noble  wooer,  of 
whatever  kind  proved  attainable,  was 
by  no  means  Katie's  ambition.  It 
was  a  superb  imagination,  which 
walked  by  her  side  ia  her  dreams, 
naturally  clothed  with  the  grandeur 
which  was  his  due ;  for  Katie's  mind 
was  not  very  greatly  devebped  yet — 
her  graver  powers^aod  the  purple  of 
nobility  ai^  rank  draped  her  grand 
figure  with  natural  simplieUy — a  gnile- 
less  ideal. 

^*Is  Lady  Betty's  house  a  grand 
place.  Lady  Anne?"  asked  Katie,  aa 
she  placed  the  embroidery  m  tba 
ehest. 

""It's  in  the  High  Street,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  with  some  pride ;  ^^  not 
far  from  the  Parliament  House,  Katie; 
but  it's  not  like  Kellie,  you  know ;  and 
you  that  have  never  been  in  a  town, 
may  think  it  dose,  and  not  like  a 
noble  house  to  be  in  a  street ;  but  iha 
High  Street  and  the  Canongate  are 
grand  streets ;  and  the  house  ia  very 
fine  too— only  Bet^  is  alone." 

^^Is  Lord  Colv'dle  no  at  home. 
Lady  Anne?"  asked  Katie. 

''  Lord  ColviUe's  at  the  sear-he's 
always  at  the  sea — and  it's  dreary 
for  Betty  to  be  left  alone ;  bnt  when 
she  sees  us,  Katie,  shell  think  she's 
at  Kellie  again." 

^^  And  would  she  be  glad  to  think 
that,  I  wonder?"  said  Ka^tie,  half 
under  her  breath. 

But  Lady  Anne  did  not  answer, 
for  the  good  Lady  Anne  was  making 
BO  speculations  at  the  moment  about 
happiness  in  the  abstract,  and  so  did 
not  prop^ly  apprehend  the  question 
of  her  little  friend. 

The  sound  of  a  k>ud  step  hastening 
up  stairs  startled  them.  Onward  it 
came  thumping  throngh  the  gallexTv 
and  a  breathless  voice  bore  it  eom- 
pany,  singing  after  a  very  strange 
ushion.  Voice  and  step  were  both 
undoubtedly  Bauby  Rodger's,  and 
the  gallery  creaked  under  the  one^ 
and  the  song  came  forth  in  gasps 
^n  tha  other,  making  itself  articu- 
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Iste  ia  a  stmny  goat  as  the  appcoadied 
the  door. 

**  Oh  handsome  Chmrlie  Stuart ! 
Oh  eharaung  CharKo  Stanrt ! 
Than^l  na  a  lad  in  a*  th«  land 
That*!  half  aaa  vmttt  aa  tboo  art !  *' 

^^Baabjl**  exdaimed  Lady  Anne 
with  digailj,  at  her  glaat  haadmaiden 
tllrefw  open  the  doer — ^'  Banby,  joa 
^▼0  forgotten  yonrself.  Is  that  a 
tvaj  to  enter  a  room  where  I  am ?" 

*'  Your  pardon,  roy  lady — I  beg 
Toor  pardon — I  canna  help  it.  £h, 
Lady  Anne!  Eh, Mba Katie!  'Little 
w«t  ye  wba's  comkig ;  prince  and 
ierd  ancl  a*s  coming.'  There's  aae  in 
tke  eonrt— ane  frae  the  North,  wf 
the  newt  of  a*  tho  yietones!" 

Lady  Anne's  Imo  flushed  a  Httle. 
**  Who  is  it  ?— what  is  it,  Baaby  ? »' 

^'  Ifb  the  Prince  just,  blessin's  on 
his  bonnie  lace!— they  say  he's  the 
galisBtest  gentleman  that  erer  was 
seen — making  a'  the  road  iVae  the 
Bidandajustae  great  conquish.  The 
Man  s^s  there's  thousands  o-  tiie 
tians  after  htm — a  grand  army,  be- 
fni^Bg  wi'  the  regular  sodgers  in 
^eir  uniform,  and  ending  wi'  the 
braw  tartans  —  or  ending  wi'  the 
clouds  mair  like,  for  what  twa  e'en 
could  see  the  end  of  them  marching, 
and  them  thousands  aboon  thousands; 
and  white  eockands  on  ilka  bonnet 
<si  them.  Eb^  my  leddyl  I  coold 
^reet— I  eoukl  danee— I  could  sing— 

'  An  tomebodj  were  eome  agMn, 
Than  ■emebodr  nan  ciott  the  mab. 
And  ilka  man  ahaU  kae  hii  aiB» 

Garla  an  the  King  come !' " 

'^  Hush,  Bauby,  hush,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  dmHng  herself  up  with  a  con- 
edonsness  of  indecorum ;  but  her  pale 
cheek  flushed,  and  her  face  grew  ani- 
She  oouM  not  pretend  to  ta- 


^  Ye  had  beat  get  a  sword  and  a 
goB,  and  a  white  cockade  yourseL 
Yoa've  big  enough,  Bauby,"  said  the 
aati- Jacobite  K^e ;  '^  for  your  gnmd 
Ohevalier  will  need  a'  his  friends  yet. 
Maybe  if  yom're  no  feared,  but  keep 
«p  with  a'  thae  wild  Hietaadmen,  he'll 
aMke  yon  a  knight,  Baoby.*^ 

^Katiev  yon  forget  who's  beside 
yea,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

*^  Oh  !  ■e'er  mind  me,  my  lady ; 
I'm  need  to  argue  wi'  her ;  but  if  I 
•did  fecht  for  the  Chevalier— ay,  ye 
may  ca*  him  sae  1— waa  it  no  yoor  ain 


Tery  sel,  Katie  Stewart,  that  tellt  me, 
nae  later  than  yestreen,  that  chival- 
ry meant  the  auUI  grand  knights  that 
fought  for  the  distressed  lang  ^ne  ? 
And  if  I  cW  fecht  for  the  Prince,  what 
should  ail  me?  And  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence  to  make  me  strong 
and  muckle,  and  you  bonnie  and  wee, 
whase  blame  was  that  ?  The  Cheva- 
lier 1  Ay,  and  blessings  on  him  I — for 
iffiia  he  just  in  the  way  of  the  auld 
chivalry — and  isna  he  gaun  to  deliver 
the  distressed?" 

^  The  way  the  King  did  in  the 
persecuting  times— him  Hiat  shot  them 
down  like  beasts,  because  they  Uket 
the  kirk,"  said  Katie. 

''  £h,  ye  Itttle  Whig  I  that  I  ^ould 
say  see  1  Bat  I  have  nae  call  to  stand 
up  for  the  auld  kings — they've  gaen 
to  their  place,  and  rendered  their 
account ;  bnt  this  bonnie  lad — for  a 
bonnie  lad  he  is,  though  he's  bom  a 
prince,  and  will  dee  a  great  king,  as 
it's  my  hope  and  desire  —  has  nae 
blame  of  thae  ill  deeds.  He's  come 
for  his  ain  kingdom,  and  justice,  and 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  '  and  ilka 
man  shall  hae  his  ain.'" 

"But  wha's  wronged,  Bauby?" 
asked  the  unbeliever. 

**  Wha's  wronged  ?  Isna  the  nation 
wronged  wi'  a  bit  Grerman  duke  pit- 
ten  down  in  the  big  seat  of  our  native 
king  ?  Isna  a'body  wronged  that  has 
to  suffer  that?  And  isna  he  coming 
with  his  white  cockade  to  set  a'thmg 
right  again?" 

"  Bauby,  you  ^M'get  we're  to  leave 
Kellie  at  twelve,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
interrupting  this  conclusive  logic, 
*^  and  the  things  are  not  all  ready. 
We'll  hear  the  true  news  about  the 
Prince  in  Edinburgh." 

^  We'll  see  him,  bless  him  I  for  he's 
marching  on  Edinburgh,  driving  a' 
thae  cowards  before  him  like  a  wheen 
sheep,"  said  Bauby,  triumphantly. 
^^  I  conldna  keep  the  guid  news  to  my- 
ael,  my  Udy;  but  now  I  maun  awa.** 

And  Bauby  hastened  from  the  room, 
letting  her  voice  rise  as  she  went 
through  the  gallery,  enough  to  con- 
vey to  Katie's  ear  her  wis£— 

**  Te  tee  gnid  eem  «poB  the  rin. 
And  baniehment  to  a*  the  Whige.** 

After  this  interruption,  the  packing 
went  on  busUy,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  in  silence.  It  was  the  memor- 
able year  of  Scottish  roaaace— the 
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"  forty-five ;"  and  there  were  few 
hearts  on  either  side  which  could 
keep  their  usual  pace  of  beating  when 
the  news  of  the  wild  invasion  was 
told.  But  like  all  other  times  of  great 
events  and  excitement,  the  ordSiaiy 
platitudes  of  life  ran  on  with  wonder- 
fully little  change— ran  on,  and  wove 
themselves  about  those  marvels;  so 
that  this  journey  to  Edinburgh,  even 
in  Lady  Anne  £rskine*s  eyes,  at  pre- 
sent bulked  as  largely,  and  looked  as 
important,  as  the  threatened  revolu- 
tion ;  and  to  little  Katie  Stewart,  her 
new  gown  and  mantle  were  greater 
events  than  the  advent  of  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

"  Are  yon  no  feared  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, Lady  Anne,  and  the  Chevalier 
and  a*  his  men  coming?*'  asked  Katie 
at  length. 

Katie*s  own  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
idea,  for  the  excitement  of  being  in 
danger  was  a  more  delightful  thing 
than  she  had  ever  ventured  to  antici- 
pate before. 

"Afraid?  He  is  the  true  Prince, 
whether  he  wins  or  fails,"  said  Lady 
Anne ;  "  and  no  lady  need  fear  where 


a  Stuart  reigns.  It*s  his  right  he- 
comes  for.  I  pray  Heaven  give  the 
Prince  his  right." 

Katie  looked  up  with  some  aston- 
ishment. Very  few  things  thus  moved 
the  placid  Lady  Anne. 

"  It  would  only  be  after  many  a 
man  was  killed,"  said  Katie ;  "  and 
if  the  King  in  London  comes  froni 
Germany,  this  Chevalier  comes  from 
France ;  and  his  forefathers  were  ill 
men,  Lady  Anne." 

"  Katie  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
hastily,  "  it*s  ignorance  youVe  speak- 
ing. I  will  not  hear  it.  Ill  hear  no- 
thing said  against  the  right.  The 
Prince  comes  of  the  true  royal  blood. 
He  is  the  son  of  many  good  kings ; 
and  if  they  were  not  all  good,  that  is 
not  his  fault.  My  fathers  served  his. 
I  will  hear  nothing  said  against  the 
Prince's  right." 

Little  Katie  looked  up  wonderingly 
into  her  friend's  face,  and  then  turned 
away  to  conclude  her  packing.  But, 
quite  unconvinced  as  she  was  of  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  royal  adven-^ 
turer,  his  young  opponent  said  no 
more  about  Prince  Charles. 


CBAPTEB  X. 


Corn-fields  lie  under  the  low  green 
hills,  here  bending  their  golden  load 
under  the  busy  reaper*s  hand,  there 
shorn  and  naked,  with  the  gathered 
sheaves  in  heaps  where  yesterday  they 
grew.  Pleasant  sounds  are  in  the 
clear  rich  autumn  air— harvest  voices, 
harvest  mirth,  purified  by  a  little  dis- 
tance from  all  its  coarseness;  and 
through  the  open  cottage  doors  yon 
see  the  eldest  child,  matronly  and  im- 
portant in  one  house,  idling  with  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  the  other,  who  has 
been  left  at  home  in  charge,  that  all 
elder  and  abler  people  might  get  to 
the  field.  Pleasant  excitement  and 
hasle  touch  you  with  a  contagions 
cheer  and  activity  as  you  pass.  Hero 
hath  our  bountiful  mother  been  ren- 
dering riches  out  of  her  full  breast 
once  more ;  here,  under  those  broad 
bright,  smiling  heavens,  the  rain  and 
the  sun,  which  God  sends  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  have  day  by  day 
cherished  the  seed,  and  brought  it 
forth  in  blade  and  ear ;  and  now  there 
is  a  thanksgiving  in  all  the  air,  and 


quickened  steps  and  cheerful  labour- 
ing proclaim  the  unconscious  sen- 
timent which  animates  the  whole. 
Bright,  prosperous,  wealthy  autumn 
days,  wherein  the  reaper  has  no  less 
share  than  his  master,  and  the  whole 
world  is  enriched  with  the  universal 
gain. 

And  now  the  Firth  comes  flashing 
into  sight,  making  the  whole  horizon 
a  silver  line,  with  one  white  sail,  fat 
ofi;  floating  on  it  like  a  cloud. 
Heavily,  as  if  it  overhung  the  water, 
that  dark  hill  prints  its  bold  outline 
on  the  mingled  glory  of  sky  and  sea;, 
and  under  its  shadow  lie  quiet  houses, 
musing  on  the  beach,  so  still  that  yon 
could  fancy  them  only  lingering,  me* 
ditatuDg  there.  But  little  meditation 
is  under  those  humble  roofs,  for  tho 
fishers  of  Largo  are  out  on  the  Firth, 
as  yonder  red  sails  tell  you,  straying 
forth  at  the  wide  month  of  the  bay  f 
and  the  women  at  home  are  weaving 
nets,  and  selling  fish,  and  have  time 
for  anything  but  meditation. 

But  now  Largo  Law  is  left  behind,. 
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tnd  there  is  a  grand  scene  beyond. 
The  skies  are  clear  and  distinct  as 
ski^  are  only  in  antnmn ;  and  yonder 
conches  the  lion,  who  watches  our 
fair  Edinburgh  night  and  day;  and 
there  she  stands  herself,  his  Una, 
with  her  grey  wimple  over  her  head, 
and  her  feet  on  the  sands  of  her  vas- 
sal sea.  Queenlike  attendants  these 
are:  they  are  almost  her  sole  glory 
now ;  for  her  crown  is  taken  firom  her 
head,  and  her  new  life  of  genins  has 
scarcely  begun;  but  none  can  part 
the  foiiom  queen  and  her  two  faithful 
henchmen,  the  Firth  and  the  hill. 

There  are  few  other  passengers  to 
cross  the  ferry  with  our  little  party ; 
for  Lady  Anne  has  only  one  man- 
servant for  escort  and  protection  to 
herself,  Katie  Stewart,  and  their 
formidable  maid.  In  those  days 
people  were  easily  satisfied  with 
travelling  accommodation.  The  ferry- 
boat was  a  little  dingy  sloop,  lifting 
up  a  huge  picturesque  red  sail  to 
catch  the  soft  wind,  which  carried 
them  along  only  very  slowly ;  but  Katie 
Stewart  leaned  over  its  grim  bulwark, 
watching  the  water— so  calm,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  consistence  and  shape 
as  the  slow  keel  cut  it  asunder— sofUy 
gliding  past  the  little  vessers  side, 
and  believed  she  had  never  been  so 

It  was  night  when  they  reached 
Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  a  little 
band  of  Lady  Colville*s  servants  and 
bangera-on— all  the  male  force  the 
careful  Lady  Betty  could  muster — who 
had  been  waiting  for  them  at  the 
water-side.  The  Chevalier's  forces 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  city, 
and  Katie  Stewart's  heart  thrilled 
with  a  fear  which  had  more  delight 
in  it  than  any  previous  joy,  as  slowly 
in  their  heavy  cumbrous  carriage, 
with  their  little  body  of  adherents, 
th^  moved  along  through  the  gloom 
and  rustling  sounds  of  the  beaatiful 
night.  In  danger!  not  unlike  the 
errant  ladies  of  the  old  time;  and 
approaching  to  the  grand  centre  of 
romance  and  song— the  Edinburgh  of 
dreams. 

Lady  Colville's  house  was  in  the 
High  Street,  opposite  the  old  Cross 
of  Edinburgh ;  and,  with  various  very 
audible  self- congratulations  on  the 
part  of  their  attendants,  the  visitors 
entered  the  narrow  daik  gateway,  and 
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arrived  in  the  paved  court  within. 
It  was  not  very  large  this  court ;  and, 
illuminated  by  the  fitful  light  of  a 
torch,  which  just  showed  the  massy 
walls  frowning  down,  with  all  kinds  of 
projections  on  every  side,  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Lady  Colville  did  not 
look  at  all  unlike  one  of  the  mys- 
terious houses  of  ancient  story.  Here 
were  twin  windows,  set  in  a  richly 
ornamented  gable,  sending  out  gleams 
of  fierce  reflection  as  the  light  flashed 
into  their  small  dark  panes;  and 
yonder,  tier  above  tier,  the  great 
mansion  closes  up  darkly  to  the  sky, 
which  fits  the  deep  well  of  this  court 
like  a  roof  glowing  with  its  "  little 
lot  of  stars."  Katie  had  time  to 
observe  it  all  while  the  good  maternal 
Lady  Betty  welcomed  her  young 
sister  at  the  door.  Very  dark,  high, 
and  narrow  was  the  entrance,  more 
like  a  cleft  in  great  black  rocks,  ad- 
mitting to  some  secret  cavern,  than  a 
passage  between  builded  walls ;  and 
the  dark  masses  of  shadow  which  lay 
in  those  deep  comers,  and  the  elfin 
torchlight  throwing  wild  gleams  here 
and  there  over  the  heavy  walls,  and 
flashing  back  from  unseen  windows, 
everywhere,  made  a  strange  pictur- 
esque scene— relieved  as  it  was  by  the 
clear,  faint  stars  above,  and  the  warm 
light  from  the  opened  door. 

But  it  was  not  at  that  time  the 
most  peaceful  of  residences,  this  house 
of  Lady  Colville's;  for  in  a  day  or 
two  Katie  began  to  start  in  her  high 
chamber  at  the  long  boom  of  the 
Castle  guns;  and  in  these  balmy 
lightsome  nights,  excited  crowds 
paced  up  and  down,  from  the  Canon- 
gate  and  the  Lawnmarket,  and 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  Cross, 
iscussing  the  hundred  rumours  to 
which  the  crisis  gave  birth.  At  all 
times  this  Edinburgh  crowd  does 
dearly  love  to  gather  like  waves  in 
the  great  street  of  the  old  city,  and 
amuse  itself  with  an  excitement  when 
the  times  permit.  As  they  sweep 
along— knots  of  old  men,  slowly 
deliberating— clusters  of  young  ones, 
quickening  their  pace  as  their  con- 
versation and  thoughts  intensify— att 
in  motion,  continually  coming  and 
going,  thewide  streetnever  sufficiently 
thronged  to  prevent  their  passage, 
but  enough  so  to  secure  all  the  ani- 
mation of   a   crowd;    and    women 
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looking  on  only  from  the  ^^  dose 
months "  and  oater  stairs,  speetatoro 
merely,  not  actors  in  the  fiennent 
which  grovfls  too  deeply  for  them  to 
join — the  scene  is  always  interesting, 
always  exciting  to  a  strange;  it 
loses  somehow  the  natural  meanness 
of  a  vnlgar  mob,  and  yon  see  some- 
thing historical,  which  qmckens  yoor 
pnlsle,  and  makes  yonr  blood  warm, 
in  the  angry  crowd  of  the  High  Street, 
If  it  be  only  some  frolic  of  soldiers 
from  the  Castle  which  has  roused  its 
wrath. 

Oat,  little  Katie  I  out  on  the  round 
balcony  of  that  high  oriel  wiadow — 
fiomething  approaches  which  eyes  <^ 
noble  la£es  asoond  you  br^hten  td 
eee.  On  the  (^her  balcony  below 
this.  Lady  Anne,  with  a  white  ribbon 
on  her  breast,  leans  over  the  carved 
balustrade,  eagerly  looking  out  for  its 
coming,  with  a  flashed  and  animated 
frice,  to  which  enthosiasm  gives  a 
certain  charm.  Even  new  in  her 
excitement  she  has  tise  to  look  up, 
time  to  smile — tiiough  she  is  almost 
too  anxious  to  smil^and  wave  her 
fluttering  handkerchief  to  you  above 
there,  Katie  Stewart,  to  quicken  your 
seal  withaL  But  th^re,  little  stnb- 
bom  Whig,  unmoved  except  by 
curiosity,  and  with  not  a  morsel  of 
white  ribbon  about  her  whole  person, 
«nd  her  handkerchief  thrown  away 
into  the  inner  room,  least  she  should 
be  tempted  to  wave  it,  stands  the 
Kttle  Hanoverian  Katie,  ^xvekj  plant- 
ing her  feet  upon  the  window-sill,  and 
leaning  on  the  great  shouldear  of  Bauby 
Kodger,  who  thrusts  her  forward  from 
behind  Bauby  is  standin^^  on  a 
atool  within  the  roomy  her  immense 
person  looming  throng  the  oppressed 
window,  and  one  of  her  mighty  hands, 
with  a  handkerchief  nearly  as  large  as 
the  main-sail  of  a  sloop,  squeezed  up 
within  it  like  a  ball,  ready  to  be 
thrown  loose  to  the  winds  when  he 
comes,  grasping,  like  Lady  Anne,  the 
rail  of  the  balustrade. 

There  is  a  brilliant  sky  overhead, 
jmd  all  the  way  idong,  until  the  street 
loses  itself  in  its  downward  slope  to  the 
palace,  those  high-crested  coroneted 
windows  are  crowded  with  the  noble 
ladies  of  Scotland.  Below,  the  crowd 
thickens  every  moment — a  murmur- 
ing, moving  mass,  with  many  minds 
within  it  like  Katie  Stewart's,  hostile 


as  fears  for  future,  and  remooitbrance 
of  past  injuries  can  make  them,  to 
the  hero  of  the  day.  And  bann^fs 
float  in  the  air,  "wliieh  high  idwve 
there  is  misty  with  the  palpable  gold 
of  this  exceeding  suBshine ;  and  dis- 
tant music  steals  along  the  street,  and 
far-off  echoed  dieeis  tell  that  he  is 
eomii^— he  is  coming !  Pretender- 
Prince — Knight-errsnt — the  last  of  a 
doomed  and  hapless  race. 

WiiMn  the  tittle  boudour  en  the 
lower  story,  which  this  oriel  window 
lights,  Lady  CoWille  sits  in  a  great 
elbow  chair  apart,  where  she  can  see 
the  pageant  without,  and  not  henself 
be  seen ;  for  Lady  Betty  wisely  re* 
members  that,  though  the  daughter 
of  a  Jacobite  earl,  she  is  no  less  the 
wife  of  a  Whig  k>rd,  whose  flag  floats 
ever  the  broa^  sea  frur  away,  in  the 
name  of  King  George.  Upon  her 
ridi  stomach^  you  can  scarcely 
diacem  the  modest  white  ribbon 
which,  Bke  an  innocent  (vnament, 
conce^  itself  under  the  folds  of  lace ; 
but  the  ribbon,  nevertheless,  is  there ; 
and  ladies  in  no  such  neutral  position 
as  hers~e£^oots  of  tiie  attainted 
house  of  Mar,  and  other  gentle  counns, 
crowd  her  other  windows,  though  no 
one  has  seen  herself  on  the  watch  to 
hail  the  Chevalier. 

And  now  he  <K)mesi  Ahl  frtir, 
high,  royal  face,  in  whose  beauty 
lurics  this  look,  like  the  doubtful 
marshy  under  its  mossy,  briMiant 
verdure — this  look  of  wandering  im- 
becile expression,  like  the  passing 
shadow  of  an  idiot's  face  ovor  the  faot 
ef  a  manfui  youth.  Only  at  times 
you  catch  it  as  he  passes  grac^ully 
along,  bowing  like  a  prince  to  those 
enthusiastic  subjects  at  the  windows, 
to  those  not  qntte  so  enthusiastie  in 
the  street  below.  A  moment,  uid  all 
eyes  are  on  him ;  and  now  the  cheer 
pisses  on — on — and  the  crowd  follows 
m  a  stream,  and  the  spectators  re^ 
luctantly  stray  in  from  the  windows 
— the  Prince  has  past. 

But  Lady  Anne  still  bends  ever 
the  balustrade,  her  strained  eyes 
wandering  after  him,  herself  unoon* 
sctous  of  the  gentle  call  with  which 
Lady  Betty  tries  to  rouse  her  as  she 
leaves  the  little  room.  Quiet  Anne 
Erskine  has  had  no  romance  in  her 
youth — shall  have  none  in  the  grave 
stiU  Hfe  which,  day  by  day,  comes 
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4I0W11  to  her  out  of  the  ehangefiil  skies. 
€renftle  afieetions,  for  sisters,  brethren, 
frieadA,  are  to  be  her  portioo,  and  her 
heart  has  never  craved  another;  bnt 
ibr  this  momoit  some  strange  magic 
has  roosed  her.  Within  her  strahied 
spirit  a  heroic  ode  is  sounding;  no 
«ia  hears  the  graodoal  swell  of  the 
stridMa  chords;  no  one  knows  how 
the  excited  heart  beats  to  their 
strange  mosic^  bst  give  h&t  a  poet's 
atteraoee  then,  and  resolve  that  In- 
articnlate  cadence,  to  which  her  verj 
hand  beats  time,  into  the  words  for 
wkidi  mconscieasiy  she  stmggles, 
aad  jon  shoold  have  a  song  to  roase 
«  BalioD.  Soch  songs  there  are ;  that 
terrible  Marsdllaise,  for  instance— 
vnmg  out  of  a  moved  heart  in  its 


highest  climax  and  agony — ^the  wild 
essence  and  inspiration  of  a  mind 
which  was  not,  by  natural  right,  a 
poet's. 

"  Lady  Anne  I  Lady  Anne !  They're 
a'  past  now,**  said  Katie  Stowart. 

Lady  Anne's  hand  fell  passively 
from  its  sapport;  her  head  drooped 
on  her  breast ;  and  over  her  pale  cheek 
oame  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  Quick- 
ly she  stepped  down  from  the  bal- 
cony, and  throwing  herself  into  Lady 
Betty's  chair,  covered  her  face  and 
wept. 

'*  H^$  no  an  ill  man^I  think  he's 
no  an  ill  man,"  said  little  Katie  in 
doubtful  meditati<Hi.  *^  I  wish  Prince 
Ghaiiie  were  safe  at  hame ;  for  what 
will  be  do  here?" 


eoAPTEm  XI. 


Ib  Lady  Colville's  great  drawing- 
room  a  gay  party  had  assembled.  It 
was  very  dtortly  after  the  Prestonpans 
victory,  and  the  invading  party  were 
flnshedwith  high  hopes.  Something 
of  the  ancient  romance  softened  and 
tefined  the  voy  manners  of  the  timOi 
fiy  a  sudden  revnlsto'n  those  high- 
spirited  noble  people  had  leaped  forth 
from  the  prosaic  modem  life  to  the 
flowing,  brilliant,  eventful  days  of 
old — aa  great  a  change  almost  as  if 
the  warlike  barons  and  earls  of  their 
iMBify  gaUeries  had  stef^d  out  into 
visible  life  again.  Here  is  one  young 
gaUant,  rich  in  lace  and  embroidery, 
describing  to  a  knot  of  earnest,  eager 
lateaers  the  recent  battle.  Bnt  for 
this  the  youth  had  vegetated  on  his 
own  acRs,  a  slow,  respectable  squire 
— he  is  a  knight  now,  errant  on  an 
^Dterprise  as  daring  and  adventurous 
as  ever  engs^a^  a  Sir  Lancdot  or  Sir 
TristranL  The  young  life,  indeed, 
hangs  in  the  balance — ^tfae  nation's 
waH&ve  is  invelved ;  bnt  the  dangers 
whii^  savround  and  hrai  them  about 
ooly  brighten  those  youthful  eyes,  and 
vake  their  hearts  bei^  the  quicker. 
All  things  are  possible — the  impossible 
they  behold  before  them  a  thing  ac- 
comf^ished;  and  the  magician  exer- 
cises over  them  a  power  likewitoh- 
«raft;  —  their  wfaote  thoui^ts  turn 
apOB  htm^-their  speech  is  full  of 
Fiinte  Charles. 

Graver  are  the  older  people^the 


men  who  risk  fEunilies,  households, 
established  rank— and  whose  mature 
mmds  can  realise  the  full  risk  in- 
volved. Men  attaiatod  in  *^the  fif- 
teen," who  remember  how  it  went  with 
them  then — men  whom  trustful  re- 
tainers follow,  and  on  whose  heads 
lies  this  vast  responsibility  of  life  and 
death.  On  some  faces  among  them 
are  dark  immovable  cIouds-HMi  some 
the  desperate  calmness  of  hearts  strung 
to  any  or  every  loss ;  and  few  forget, 
even  in  Uiose  brief  triumphant  festivi- 
ties, that  Uieir  lives  are  ia  their  hands. 
In  one  of  those  deep  window-seats, 
half  hidden  by  the  curtain,  Katie 
Stewart  site  at  her  embroidery  frame. 
If  she  never  worked  with  a  will  before, 
she  does  it  now;  fbr  the  little  rural 
beUe  is  fluttered  and  excited  by  the 
presence  and  unnsuid  conversation  of 
the  brilliant  company  round  her.  The 
embroidery  frame  just  suffieee  to  mark 
that  Katie  is  Katie,  and  not  a  noble 
Erddne,  for  Lady  Anne  has  made  it 
very  difficult  to  recognise  the  distlnc- 
iion  by  means  of  the  dress.  Katie's,  it 
is  true,  is  plainer  than  her  friend's ; — 
she  has  no  jewels — wears  no  white 
rose;  bnt  as  much  pains  have  been 
bestowed  on  her  toilette  as  on  that 
of  any  lady  in  the  room ;  and  Lady 
Anne  sits  very  near  the  window,  lest 
ELatie  should  think  hers^  neglected^ 
There  is  little  fear— for  here  he  stands, 
the  grand  gentleman,  at  Katie  Stew- 
art's side! 
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Deep  in  those  massy  walls  is  the 
recess  of  the  window,  and  the  window 
itself  is  not  large,  and  has  a  frame  of 
strong  broad  bars,  snch  as  might  al- 
most resist  a  siege.  The  seat  is 
cashioned  and  draped  with  velvet,  and 
the  heavy  crimson  curtain  throws  a 
flush  upon  Katie's  face.  Quicklv 
move  the  ronnd  arms,  gloved  with 
delicate  black  lace,  which  does  not 
hide  their  whiteness;  and,  escaping 
from  this  cover,  the  little  fingers  wind 
themselves  among  those  bright  silks, 
now  resting  a  moment  on  the  canvass, 
as  Katie  lifts  her  eyes  to  listen  to 
something  not  quite  close  at  hand 
which  str&es  her  ear — now  impatiently 
beating  on  the  frame  as  she  droops  her 
head,  and  cannot  choose  but  hear 
something  very  dose  at  hand  which 
touches  her  heart. 

A  grand  gentleman !— Manlike  and 
gallant  the  young  comely  face  which, 
high  up  there,  on  the  other  side  of 
those  heavy  crimson  draperies,  bends 
towards  her  with  smiles  and  winning 
looks,  and  words  low-spoken— brave 
the  gay  heart  which  beats  under  his 
rich  uniform— noble  the  blood  that 
warms  it.  A  veritable  Sir  Alexander, 
not  far  from  the  noble  house  of  Mar  in 
descent,  and  near  them  in  friendship ; 
a  brave,  poor  baronet,  youne,  hope- 
ful, and  enthusiastic,  already  in  eager 
joyous  fancies  beholding  his  Prince 
upon  the  British  throne,  himself  on 
the  way  to  fortune.  At  first  only  for 
a  hasty  moment,  now  and  then,  can  he 
linger  by  Katie's  window;  but  the 
momeuts  grow  longer  and  longer,  and 
now  he  stands  still  beside  her,  silently 
watching  this  bud  grow  upon  the  can- 
vass—silently following  the  motion  of 
those  hands.  Little  Katie  dare  not 
look  up  for  the  ^ye&  that  rest  on  her — 
eje»  which  are  not  bold  either,  but 
have  a  certain  shyness  in  them ;  and 
as  her  eyelids  droop  over  her  flushed 
checks,  she  thinks  of  the  hero  of  her 
dreams,  and  asks  herself,  with  inno- 
cent  wonder  thrilling  through  her 
heart,  if  this  is  he? 

The  ladies  talk  beside  her,  a9  Katie 
cannot  talk ;  shrewdly,  simply,  within 
herself,  she  judges  what  they  say — 
forms  other  conclusions — pursues  quite 
another  style  of  reasoning—but  says 
nothing ;  and  Sir  Alexander  leans  his 
high  brow  on  the  crimson  curtain,  and 
disregards  them  all  for  her. 


Leaves  them  all  to  watch  this  bud — 
to  establish  a  supervision,  nnder  which 
Katie  at  length  begins  to  feel  uneasy, 
over  these  idling  hands  of  hers.  Look 
him  in  the  face,  little  Katie  Stewart, 
and  see  if  those  are  the  eyes  you  saw 
in  your  dreams. 

But  just  now  she  cannot  look  him 
in  the  face.  In  a  strange  enchanted 
mist  she  reclines  in  her  window-seat, 
and  dallies  with  her  work.  Words 
float  in  upon  her  half- dreaming  sense, 
fragments  of  conversation  which  she 
will  remember  at  another  time ;  atti- 
tudes, looks,  of  which  she  is  scarcely 
aware  now,  but  which  will  rise  on  her 
roemoiy  hereafter,  when  the  remem- 
bered sunshine  of  those  days  begins 
to  trace  out  the  frescoes  on  the  wall. 
But  now  the  hours  float  away  as  the 
pageant  passed  through  that  crowded 
High  Street  yesterday.  She  is  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  their  progress  as  they 
go,  but  will  gaze  aner  them  when 
they  are  gone. 

"And  you  have  no  white  rose?" 
said  the  young  cavalier. 

He  speaks  low.  Strange  that  he 
should  speak  low,  when  among  so 
many  conversations  other  talkers  have 
to  raise  their  voices — low  as  Philip 
Landale  used  to  speak  to  Isabell. 

"No,"  said  Katie. 

He  bends  down  further— speaks  in 
a  still  more  subdued  tone;  while 
Katie's  flngers  play  with  the  silken 
thread,  and  she  stoops  over  her  frame 
so  closely  that  he  cannot  see  her  face. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  in  Kellie  one 
should  have  lived  disloyal?  But  that 
is  not  the  gi*eatest  marvel.  To  be 
young,  and  fair,  and  generous — is  it 
not  the  same  as  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
Prince?  But  your  heart  is  with  the 
white  rose,  thoneh  you  do  not  wear  it 
on  your  breast?" 

"No."  Look  up,  little  Katie— up 
with  honest  eyes,  that  he  may  be  con- 
vinced. "  No ;  his  forefathers  were  ill 
men  ;  and  many  a  man  will  die  first,  if 
Prince  Charles  be  ever  King." 

"Katie,  Katie!"  said  the  warning 
voice  of  Lady  Anne,  who  has  caught 
the  last  words  of  this  rebellious  speech. 
And  again  the  mbt  steals  over  her 
in  her  comer ;  and  as  the  light  wanes 
and  passes  away  from  the  evening 
skies,  she  only  dimly  sees  the  bending 
figure  beside  her,  only  vaguely  re- 
ceives into  her  dreaming  mind  the 
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lovr  words  he  says.  It  is  all  a  dream 
— the  beautifol  dim  hoars  depart — 
the  brilliant  group  disperse  and  go 
away;  and,  leaning  out  alone  from 
that  oriel  window,  Katie  Stewart 
looks  forth  upon  the  night. 

Now  and  then  passes  some  late 
reveller  —  now  and  then  drowsily 
paces  past  a  veteran  of  the  City  Guard. 
The  street  is  dark  on  this  side,  lying 
in  deep  shadow;  but  the  harvest  moon 
throws  its  full  light  on  the  opposite 
pavement,  and  the  solitary  unfr<Bquent 
figures  move  along,  flooded  in  the 
silver  radiance,  which  seems  to  take 
substance  and  tangibility  from  them, 
and  to<bear  them  along,  floating,  glid- 
ing, as  the  soft  waters  of  the  Firth 
bore  the  sloop  across  the  ferry.  But 
here  comes  a  quick  footstep  of  autho- 
rity, echoing  through  the  silent  street — 
a  rustling  Highland  Chief,  with  a  dark 
henchman,  like  a  shadow  at  his  hand ; 
and  that— what  is  that  lingering  figure 
looking  up  to  the  light  in  Lady  Anne 
Erskine^s  window,  as  he  slowly  wends 
his  way  downward  to  the  Palace? 
Little  Katie's  heart— she  had  brought 
it  out  here  to  still  it — ^leaps  again ;  for 
this  is  the  same  form  which  haunts  her 
fancy ;  and  again  the  wonder  thrills 
through  her  strangely,  if  thus  she  has 
come  in  sight  of  her  fate. 

Draw  your  silken  mantle  closer 
ronnd  you,  Katie  Stewart ;  put  back 
the  golden  curls  which  this  soft  breath 
of  night  stirs  on  your  dieek,  and  lean 
your  brow  upon  your  hand  which 
leans  upon  the  sculptured  stone. 
Slowly  he  passes  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  up  at  the  light  which  may  be 
yours — which  is  not  yours,  Uttle 
watcher,  whom  in  the  gloom  he  can- 
not see;  let  your  eyes  wander  after 
him,  as  now  the  full  moonbeams  fill 
np  the  vacant  space  where  a  minute 
since  his  gallant  figure  stood.  Yes, 
it  is  true;  your  sunny  face  shines 
before  his  eyes— your  soft  voice  is 
speaking  visionary  words  to  that  good 
simple  heart  of  his ;  and  strange  de- 
light is  in  the  thrill  of  wonder  which 
moves  you  to  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion— Is  this  the  hero  ? 

But  now  the  sleep  of  youth  falls 
on  you  when  your  bead  touches  the 
pillow.  No,  simple  Katie,  no ;  when 
the  hero  comes,  you  will  not  speculate 
— will  not  ask  yourself  questions; 
but  now  it  vexes  you  that  your  first 


thoughts  in  the  waking  morrow  are 
not  of  this  stranger,  and  neither  has 
he  been  in  your  dreams. 

For  dreams  are  perverse— honest 
— and  will  not  be  persuaded  into  the 
service  of  this  wandering  fancy. 
Spring  up,  Katie  Stewart,  thankfully 
out  of  those  soft,  deep,  dreamless 
slumbers,  into  the  glorious  morning 
air,  which  fills  the  street  between  those 
lofty  houses  like  some  golden  fluid  in 
an  antique  well ;— spring  up  joyously 
to  the  fresh  lifetime  of  undiscovered 
hours  which  lie  in  this  new  day. 
Grieve  not  that  only  tardily,  slowly,  the 
remembrance  of  the  last  night's  gal- 
lant returns  to  your  untroubled  mind ; 
soon  enough  will  come  this  fate  of 
yours,  whidi  yet  has  neither  darkened 
nor  brightened  your  happy  skies  of 
youth.  Up  with  your  free  thoughts, 
Katie,  and  bide  your  time  I 

A  visitor  of  quite  a  diflei*ent  class 
appeared  in  Lady  Colville's  drawing- 
room  that  day.  It  was  the  Honour- 
able Andrew,  whose  magnificent  man- 
ners had  awakened  Katie's  admiration 
at  his  brother's  marriage.  Not  a 
youth,  but  a  mature  man,  this  Colville 
was  heir  to  the  lordship ;  for  the  good 
Lady  Betty  had  no  children ;  and 
while    the  elder  brother   spent  his 

Srime  in  the  toils  of  his  profession, 
ghting  and  enduring  upon  the  sea, 
the  younger  indolently  dwelt  at  home, 
acquiring,  by  right  of  a  natural  incli- 
nation towards  the  beautiful,  the 
character  of  a  refined  and  elegant 
patron  of  the  arts.  Such  art  as  there 
was  within  his  reach,  he  did  patron- 
ise a  little ;  but  his  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful was  by  no  means  the  elevating 
sentiment  which  we  generally  con- 
clude it  to  be.  He  liked  to  have  fine 
shapes  and  colours  ministering  to  his 
gratification — liked  to  appropriate  and 
collect  around  himself,  his  divinity, 
the  delicate  works  of  genius— liked  to 
have  the  world  observe  how  fine  his 
eye  was,  and  how  correct  his  taste ; 
and,  lounging  in  his  sister-in-law's 
drawing-room,  surveyed  the  dark  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  and  the  tall  erect 
Lady  Anne  in  the  comer,  with  the 
same  supercilious  polished  smile. 

Lady  Betty  sits  in  a  great  chair, 
in  a  rich  dress  of  black  silk,  with 
a  lace  cap  over  her  tower  of  elaborate 
hair.  She  is  just  entering  the  au- 
tumnal years ;  placid,  gentle,  full  of 
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the  simdune  of  kindness  has  been  her 
tranqnil  snmmer,  and  it  has  mellowed 
and  brightened  her  yeiy  face.  Less 
harsh  than  in  her  yooth  are  those 
pale  lines — softened,  roanded  by  tiiat 
kind  hand  of  Time,  which  deals  with 
her  gentiy,  she  nses  him  so  welL 

The  Honoorable  Andrew,  with  his 
keen  eyes,  does  not  fail  to  notice  this, 
and  now  he  begins  to  compliment  his 
sister  on  her  bemgn  looks ;  but  Lady 
Anne  is  not  old  enoagh  to  be  benign, 
and  her  movements  become  con- 
strained and  awkward — her  Toice 
harsh  and  unmanageable,  in  presence 
of  the  critic.  He  scans  her  pale  face 
as  if  it  were  a  picture — listens  when 
she  speidEs  like  one  who  endures  some 
nncouth  soonds — ^is  a  Whig.  Lady 
Anne  could  almost  find  it  in  her  heart, 
gentle  though  that  heart  be,  to  hate 
this  supercilious  Andrew  Colville. 

Loop  up  this  heavy  drapery — ^Katie 
Stewart  is  not  aware  of  any  one  look- 
ing at  her.  Her  fingers,  threaded 
through  these  curls,  suppcnrt  her  cheek 
— her  shoulders  are  carelessly  curved 
— her  other  ungloved  arm  leans  upon 
the  frame  of  her  embroidery,  and  her 
graceful  little  head  bends  forward, 
looking  out  with  absorbed  unconscious 
eyes.  Now  there  comes  a  wakening 
to  the  dreamy  face,  a  start  to  the  still 
figure.  What  is  it?  Only  some  one 
passing  below,  who  lifts  his  bonnet 
from  his  bright  young  fbrehead,  and 
bows  as  he  passes.  Perhaps  the  bow 
is  for  Lady  Anne,  faintly  visible  at 
another  window.  Lady  Anne  thinks 
so,  and  quietly  returns  it  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  not  so  thinks  Katie 
Stewart. 

The  Honourable  Andrew  Colville 
changes  his  seat :  it  is  to  bring  him- 
self into  a  better  light  for  ob^rving 
that  picture  in  the  window,  which, 
with  a  critic^s  delight,  he  notes  and 
outlines.  But  Katie  all  the  while  is 
quite  unconscious,  and  now  takes  two 
or  three  meditative  stitches,  and  now 
leans  on  the  f^ame,  idly  rou^g,  with- 
out a  thought  that  any  one  sees  or 


looks  at  her.  By  md  by  Mr  CkA^ 
ville  rkes,  to  stand  by  the  cnmaon 
curtain  where  Sir  Alexander  stood  on 
the  previous  night,  and  Katie  at  laet 
becomes  consdons  of  a  look  of  admi* 
ration  very  difi^ent  firom  the  shy 
glances  of  t^  youthful  knight.  But 
Mr  Colville  is  full  thhl^ :  the  little 
belle  has  a  kind  of  compassionate  for- 
bearance with  him,  and  is  neither 
angry  nor  fiuttered.  She  has  but 
indifferent  cause  to  be  flattered,  it  is 
true,  for  the  Hon(»irable  Andrew 
admires  her  just  as  he  admires  the 
magnificent  lace  which  droops  over 
his  thin  white  hands ;  but  still  he  is 
one  of  tiie  oogmoeoentif  and  bestows 
his  notice  only  on  the  beautiful. 

And  he  talks  to  her,  pleased  with 
the  shrewd  answers  which  she  some- 
times gives ;  and  Katie  has  to  rein  in 
her  wandering  thoughts,  and  feels 
guilty  when  she  finds  herself  inatten- 
tive to  this  grandest  of  grand  gentle- 
men ;  -while  Lady  Betty,  looking  over 
at  them  anxiously  firom  her  great 
chair,  thinks  that  little  Katie's  h^id 
will  be  turned. 

It  is  in  a  fair  way ;  for  when  Mr 
Colville,  smiiing  his  sweetest  smile 
to  her,  has  bowed  himself  out,  and 
Katie  goes  up-stairs  to  change  her 
dress  preparatory  to  a  drive  in  Lady 
Betty's  great  coach,  Bauby  approaches 
her  mysteriously  witii  a  little  cluster 
of  white  rosebuds  in  ber  hand. 

^  Mnckle  fiuh  it  has  ta'en  to  get 
them  at  this  time  o'  the  year,  ]£s8 
Katie,  ye  may  depend,''  said  the 
oracular  Bauby ;  ^^  and  ye  ken  best 
yoursel  wha  they're  frae." 

The  white  rose — the  badge  of  re- 
bellion I  But  the  little  Whig  puts  it 
happily  in  her  breast,  and,  when  Banby 
leaves  her,  laughs  aloud  in  wonder- 
ment and  pleasure ;  but,  alas!  only  as 
she  laughed,  not  very  long  ago,  at  this 
new  black  mantle  or  these  cambric 
ruffles ;  for  you  are  only  a  new  play- 
thing, gallant  Sir  Alexander,  with 
some  novelty  and  excitement  about 
you.    You  are  not  the  hero. 


OHAPTBB  XII. 


The  little  town  of  Anstruther  stands 
on  the  side  of  the  Firth,  stretching  its 
lines  of  grey  red-roofed  houses  clMely 
along  the  margin  of  the  wator.    Bail* 


ing  past  its  little  quiet  home-like  har- 
bour, you  see  one  or  two  red  sloops 
peacefully  lying  at  anchor  beside  the 
pier.    These  sloops  are  always  there. 
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If  «ae  comes  and  lootlier  goes,  tlie 
fMwaing  spectmlor  knows  it  not.  On 
that  bright  dear  water,  tinged  with 
•▼ery  tint  of  tiie  rocky  bed  bekrw— 
wbick,  in  this  glistening  antnom  day, 
witli  only  wind  enough  to  mffle  it 
faintly  sow  and  then,  looks  like  some 
beantifol  jasper  cnrionsiy  veined  and 
polished,  with  streaks  of  salt  sea-green, 
and  sober  brown,  and  brilliant  blue, 
distinct  and  pnre  below  the  son — ^these 
little  vessels  lie  continoally,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  scene  as  that  grey  pier 
iteelf;  or  the  houses  yonder  of  tbe 
twin  towns.  Twin  towns  there  mnst 
be,  as  yon  leani  from  those  two 
ebnrches  which  elevate  their  little 
spves  aboTC  the  congregated  roofs. 
The  spires  themselves  look  as  if,  up  to 
a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  they 
bad  contemplated  being  towers,  bat, 
changing  their  mind  when  the  si{aare 
erection  had  attained  the  form  of  a 
box,  suddenly  inclined  their  sides  to- 
wvds  Mch  other,  and  became  abrupt 
little  steeples,  whispering  to  you  re- 
coUectioiM  of  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment, and  the  prosaic  days  of  William 
and  Mary.  In  one  of  than — or  rather 
in  ita  predecessor— the  gentle  James 
Melvill  once  preached  the  Grospel  he 
loved  so  well ;  and  peacefully  for  two 
hmdred  years  have  they  looked  out 
orer  the  Firth,  to  hail  the  boats  com- 
ing and  going  to  the  sea-harvest; 
peacefully  through  their  small  win- 
dows the  light  has  fsllOT  on  little 
diildren,  having  the  name  named  over 
them  whidi  is  above  all  names ;  and 
now  with  a  homely  reverence  they 
watch  their  dead. 

A  row  of  houses,  straggling  here  and 
tboe  into  comers,  turn  their  faces  to 
the  harbour.  This  is  called  the  Sh(»re. 
And  when  you  follow  the  line  of  rug- 
ged pavement  nearly  to  its  end,  you 
come  open  boats,  in  every  stage  of 
progress,  being  mended — here  with  a 
great  patch  in  the  side— there  resplen- 
dent in  a  new  coat  of  pitch,  which 
now  is  drying  in  the  sun.  The  boats 
are  well  enough,  and  so  are  the  glis- 
tering spoils  of  the  ^  herring  drave ;'' 
but  quite  otherwise  is  the  odour  of 
dried  and  cured  fish  which  salutes  you 
in  modem  Anstrather.  Let  us  say 
no  evil  of  it — it  is  viUanons,  but  it  is 
the  life  of  the  town. 

Straggling  streets  and  narrow 
wynds  dimb  a  little  brae  from  the 


shore.  Thrifty  are  the  townsfolk, 
whose  to-morrow,  for  generations,  is 
but  a  counterpart  of  yesterday.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  great  people 
here — Maggie  Lauder,  Professor  Ten- 
nan  t,  Dr  Chalmers.  The  worid  has 
heard  of  the  quiet  bnrghs  of  East  and 
West  Anster. 

A  mile  to  the  westward,  on  the 
same  sea-margin,  lies  Pittenweem, 
another  sister  of  tbe  family.  Turn 
along  the  high-road  there,  though  you 
mnst  very  soon  retrace  your  steps. 
Here  is  this  full  magnificent  Firth, 
coming  softly  in  with  a  friendly  rip- 
ple, over  these  low,  dark,  jutting 
rocks.  Were  you  out  in  a  boat  yonder, 
you  would  perceive  how  the  folds  of 
its  great  garment  (for  in  this  calm  you 
cannot  call  them  waves)  were  marked 
and  shaded.  But  here  that  shining 
vestment  of  sea- water  has  one  wonder- 
ful prevailing  tint  of  blue ;  and  be- 
tween 4t  and  the  sky,  lingers  yonder 
the  full  snowy  sails  of  a  passing  ship ; — 
here  some  red  specks  of  fishing-boats 
straying  down  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth,  beyond  yon  high  rock — 
homeof  sea-mews — >the  lighthouse  Isle 
of  May.  Far  over,  close  upon  tbe 
opposite  shore,  lies  a  mass  of  some- 
thing grey  and  shapeless,  resting  like 
a  great  shell  upon  the  water— that  is 
tbe  Bass ;  and  behind  it  tho'e  is  a 
shadow  on  the  coast,  which  you  can 
dimly,  see,  but  cannot  define — that  is 
Tanlallon,  the  stronghold  of  the  stout 
Douglases;  and  westward  rises  the 
abrapt  cone  of  North  Berwick  Law, 
with  a  great  calm  bay  stretching  in 
from  its  feet,  and  a  fair  green  country 
retreats  beyond,from  the  water-side  to 
the  horizon  line. 

Turn  now  to  the  other  band,  cross 
tbe  high-road,  and  take  this  footpath 
through  the  fields.  Grentle  Kellie 
Law  yonder  stands  quietly  under  tbe 
sunshine,  watching  his  peaceful 
dominions.  Yellow  stubble  -  fidds 
stretch,  bare  and  dry,  over  these 
slopes ;  for  no  late  acre  now  yidds  a 
handful  of  ears  to  be  gleaned  or 
garnered.  But  in  other  fields  tbe 
harvest  work  goes  on.  Here  is  one 
full  of  work-people— quieter  than  the 
wheat  harvest,  not  less  cheery — out 
of  tbe  rich  dark  fragrant  soil  gathering 
the  ripe  potato,  then  in  a  fresh  youth- 
ful stage  of  its  history,  full  of  health 
and  vigour;  and  ploughs  are  pacing 
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through  other  fields  \  and  on  this 
fresh  breeze,  slightly  chilled  with 
coming  winter,  although  brightened 
still  by  a  fervent  aatumnal  sun,  there 
comes  to  you  at  every  comer  the 
odour  of  the  fertile  fruitful  earth. 

Follow  this  burn  ;— it  is  the  same 
important  stream  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Ans truth er  Easter 
and  Wester ;  and  when  it  has  led 
you  a  circuit  through  some  half-dozen 
tiolds,  you  come  upon  a  little  cluster 
of  buildings  gathered  on  its  side. 
Already,  before  you  reach  them,  that 
rustling  sound  tells  you  of  the  mill; 
and  now  you  have  only  to  cross  the 
wooden  bridge,  (it  is  but  two  planks, 
though  the  water  foams  under  it,) 
and  you  have  reached  the  miller's 
door. 

That  little  humble  cot -house, 
standing  respectfully  apart,  with  the 
miller's  idle  cart  Immediately  in  front 
of  it,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Robert 
Monitor,  the  miller's  man  ;  but  the 
miller's  own  habitation  is  more  ambi- 
tious. In  the  strip  of  garden  before 
the  door  there  are  some  rose-bushes, 
some  "  apple -ringie,"  and  long  plumes 
of  gardener's  garters ;  and  there  is  a 
pointed  window  in  the  roof,  bearing 
witness  that  this  is  a  two-storied 
house  of  superior  accommodation: 
the  thatch  itself  is  fresh  and  new — 
very  different  from  that  mossy  dilapi- 
dated one  of  the  cottar's  house ;  and 
above  the  porch  flourishes  a  superb 
"fouat."  The  door,  as  usual,  is 
hospitably  open,  and  you  see  that 
within  all  are  prepared  for  going 
abroad ;  for  there  is  a  penny  wedding 
in  the  town,  which  already  has  roused 
'"  Anster. 

jWho  is  this,  standing  by  the  win- 

,  cloalvcd  and  hooded,  young,  but 

Ton,  and  with  that   beautiful 

"i light  upon  her  face?    Under 

Id,  young  as  she  is,  appears  the 

Idge  of  lace,  which  proves  her 

p  assumed  already,  over  the 

jDwn  shining  hair  which  crosses 

Jrehead,  the  close  cap  of  the 

jT^but  nothing  remains  of  the  old 

sad  look,  to  tell  you  that  this 

'sabcll  Stewart.    Nor  is  it.    Mrs 

wart  there,  in  her  crimson  plaid 

velvet  hood,  who  is  at  present 

ivering   a   lecture    on    household 

omics,  to    which    her   daughter 

3  with  a  happy  smile,  would  be 


the  first  to  set  yon  right  if  yon  spoke 
that  old  name.  Not  Isabell  Stewart 
— ^Leddy  Kilbrachmont  I  —  a  landed 
woman,  head  of  a  plentiful  household, 
and  the  crown  and  honour  of  the 
thrifty  mother,  whose  training  has 
fitted  her  for  such  a  lofty  destiny, 
whose  counsels  help  her  to  fill  it  so 
well. 

Janet,  equipped  like  the  rest,  goes 
about  the  apartment,  busily  setting 
everything  "  out  of  the  road."  The 
room  is  very  much  like  the  family 
room  in  Kellie  Mill :  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  this  homely  class  is  not 
capable  of  much  variety ;  and  hastily 
Janet  thrusts  the  same  pretty  wheel 
into  a  comer,  and  her  mother  locks 
the  glistening  doors  of  the  oak 
anmrie.  Without  stands  Philip  Lan- 
dale,  speaking  of  his  crops  to  the 
miller;  and  a  good-looking  young 
sailor,  ^onc^e  of  the  coquettish  Janet, 
lingers  at  the  door,  waiting  for  her. 

But  there  is  another  person  in  the 
background,  draping  the  black  lace 
which  adorns  her  new  cloak  gracefully 
over  her  arm,  throwing  back  her 
shoulders  with  a  slightly  ostentatious, 
disdainful  movement,  and  holding  up 
her  bead  like  Lady  Anne.  Ah, 
Katie  I  simple  among  the  great 
people,  but  very  anxious  to  look  like 
a  grand  lady  among  the  small !  Very 
willing  are  you  in  your  heart  to  have 
the  unsophisticated  fun  of  this  penny 
wedding  to  which  you  are  bound, 
but  with  a  dignified  reluctance  are 
yon  preparing  to  go  ;  and  though 
Isabell  smiles,  and  Janet  pretends  to 
laugh,  Janet^s  betrothed  is  awed,  and 
thinks  there  is  something  very  mag- 
nificent about  Lady  Anne  Erskine's 
frien d .  They  make  quite  a  procession 
as  they  cross  the  bum,  and  wind  along 
the  pathway  towards  the  town; — 
Janet  and  her  companion  hurrying  on 
first;  young  Kilbrachmont  following, 
very  proud  of  the  wife  who  holds  his 
arm,  and  looking  with  smiling  admi- 
ration on  the  little  pretty  sister  at  his 
other  band ;  while  the  miller  and  his 
wife  bring  up  the  rear. 

**  Weel,  I  wouldna  be  a  boaster," 
said  Mrs  Stewart ;  "  it  would  ill  set 
us,  wi'  sae  muckle  reason  as  we  have 
to  be  thankful.  But  just  look  at  that 
baim.  It's  my  fear  she'll  be  getting 
a  man  o*  anithcr  rank  than  ours,  the 
little  cuttie!    I  wouldna  say  but  she 
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looks  down  on  Kilbrachmont  bis  ain 
Tcry  sel." 

^'  She*8  no  blate  to  do  onytbing  o' 
the  kind/'  said  the  miUer. 

^^And  bow*s  tbe  like  o'  yon  to 
ken?"  retorted  bis  wife.  "It's  my 
ain  bltme,  nae  doubt,  for  speaking  to 

Je.  Ye're  a'  very  weel  with  yonr 
apper  and  your  meal,  John  Stewart ; 
but  what  should  you  ken  about  young 
womenfolk  ?  " 

"  Weel,  weel,  sae  be  it,  Isaltell," 
said  John.  "  It's  a  mercy  ye  think  ye 
nnderstand  yoursels,  for  to  simple 
folk  ye're  faddomless,  like  the  auld 
enemy.  I  pretend  to  nae  discernment 
amang  ye." 

"There  winna  be  ane  like  her  in 
the  haiU  Town  House,"  said  Mrs 
Stewart  to  herself;  "  no  Isabell  even, 
let  alane  Janet ;  and  the  bit  pridefu' 
look — the  little  cuttie ! — as  if  she  was 
ony  better  than  her  neighbours." 

The  Town  House  of  West  Anster 
is  a  low-roofed,  small-windowed 
room,  looking  out  to  the  church- 
yard on  one  side,  and  to  a  very  quiet 
street  on  the  other ;  for  West  Anster 
is  a  suburban  and  rural  place,  in  com- 
parison with  its  more  active  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bum,  by 
whom  it  is  correspondingly  despised. 
Climbing  up  a  narrow  staircase,  the 
party  entered  the  room,  in  which  at 
present  there  was  very  little  space  for 
locomotion,  as  two  long  tables, 
flanked  by  a  double  row  of  forms, 
and  spread  for  a  dinner,  at  which  it 
was  evident  tbe  article  guest  would 
be  a  most  plentiful  one,  occupied 
almost,  the  whole  of  the  apartment. 
The  company  had  just  begun  to 
assemble;  and  Katie,  now  daintily 
condescending  to  accept  her  brother- 
in-law's  arm,  returned  with  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  stair,  there  to  await 
the  return  of  the  marriage  procession 
from  the  manse,  at  which  just  now 
the  ceremony  was  being  performed. 

The  street  is  overshadowed  by 
great  trees— which,  leaning  over  the 
churchyard  wall  on  one  side,  and 
surrounding  the  manse,  which  is  only 
a  few  vards  further  down,  on  the 
other — darken  the  little  street,  and 
let  in  the  sunshine  picturesquely,  in 
bars  and  streaks,  through  the  thinning 
yellow  foliage.  There  is  a  sound  of 
approaching  music;  a  brisk  fiddle, 
performing    "  Fy  let  us  a'  to  the 
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bridal,"  in  its  most  animated  style ; 
and  gradually  the  procession  becomes 
visible,  ascending  from  the  dark 
gates  of  the  manse.  The  bridegroom 
is  an  Anster  fisherman.  They  have 
all  the  breath  of  salt  water  about 
them,  these  blue -jacketed  sturdy 
fellows  who  form  his  retinue,  with 
their  white  wedding  favours.  And 
creditable  to  the  mother  town  are 
those  manly  sons  of  hers,  trained  to 
danger  from  the  cradle.  The  bride 
is  the  danghter  of  a  Kilbrachmont 
cottar— was  a  servant  in  Kilbrach- 
mont's  house;  and  it  is  the  kindly 
connection  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  which  brings  the  whole 
family  of  Landales  and  Stewarts  to 
the  penny  wedding.  She  is  pretty 
and  young,  this  bride;  and  the  sun 
glances  in  her  hidr,  as  she  droops 
her  uncovered  head,  and  fixes  her 
shy  eyes  on  the  ground.  A  long 
train  of  attendant  maidens  follow 
her;  and  nothing  but  the  natural 
tresses,  snooded  with  silken  ribbons, 
adorn  the  young  heads  over  which 
these  bright  lines  of  sunshine  glisten 
as  the  procession  passes  on. 

With  her  little  cloak  hanging  back 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  small 
head  elevated,  looking  down,  or 
rather  looking  up,  (for  this  humble 
bride  is  undeniably  taller  than  little 
Katie  Stewart,)  and  smiling  a  smile 
which  she  intends  to  be  patronising, 
but  which  by  no  means  succeeds  in 
being  so,  Katie  stands  back  to  let 
the  bride  pass;  and  the  bride  does 
pass,  drooping  her  blushing  face 
lower  and  lower,  as  her  master  wishes 
her  joy,  and  shakes  her  bashful  reluc- 
tant hand.  But  the  bridesmaid,  a 
simple  fisherman's  daughter,  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  little  magnifi- 
cent Katie,  abruptly  halts  before  her, 
and  whispers  to  the  young  fisherman 
who  escorts  her,  that  Kilbrachmont 
and  the  little  belle  must  enter  first. 
Katie  is  pleased:  the  girl's  admiration 
strikes  her  more  than  the  gaping 
glances  of  ever  so  many  rustic 
wooers ;  and  with  such  a  little  bow 
as  Lady  Anne  might  have  given,  and 
a  rapid  flush  mounting  to  her  fore- 
head, in  spite  of  all  her  pretended 
self-possession,  she  stepped  into  the 
procession,  and  entered  the  room 
after  the  bride. . 

Who  is  this  so  busy  and  popular 
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among  the  youthfol  company  already 
assembled  ?  Yon  can  see  him  from 
the  door,  though  he  is  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  overtopping  all  his 
neighbours  like  a  youthful  Saul.  And 
handsomely  the  sailor's  jacket  sits  on 
his  active,  well- formed  figure ;  and  he 
stoops  slightly,  as  though  he  had  some 
fear  of  tUs  low  dingy  roof.  He  has 
a  fine  face  too,  browned  with  warm 
suns,  and  gdes ;  for  William  Morison 
has  sailed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  to  be  mate,  this  next  voyage,  of  the 
gay  Levant  schooner,  which  now  lies 
loading  in  Leith  harbour.  Willie 
Morison  1  Only  the  brother  of  Janet's 
betrothed,  little  Katie;  so  you  are 
prepared  to  be  good  to  him,  and  to 
patronise  your  future  brother-in-law. 

His  attention  was  fully  occupied 
just  now.  But  suddenly  his  popularity 
fails  in  that  comer,  and  gibes  take 
the  place  of  approbation.  What  ails 
him  ?  What  has  happened  to  him  ? 
But  he  does  not  answer;  he  only 
changes  his  place,  creeping  gradually 
nearer,  nearer,  looking  —  alas,  for 
human  presumption  I— at  yon,  little 
Katie  Stewart — ^magnificent,  digni- 
fied you  1 

It  is  a  somewhat  rude,  plentiful 
dinner ;  and  there  is  aperfect  crowd 
of  guests.  William  Wood,  the  Elie 
joiner,  in  the  dark  comer  yonder, 
counts  the  heads  with  an  inward 
chuckle,  and  congratulates  himself 
that,  when  all  these  have  paid  their 
half-crowns,  he  shall  carry  a  heavy 
pocketful  home  with  him,  in  payment 
of  the  homely  furniture  he  has  made ; 
and  the  young  couple  have  the  price 
of  their  plenishing  cleared  at  once. 
But  the  scene  is  rather  a  confused 
noisy  scene,  till  the  dinner  is  over. 

Now  clear  away  these  long  encum- 


bering tables,  and  tune  your  doleful 
fiddles  quickly,  ye  musical  men,  that 
the  dancers  may  not  wait.  Katie 
tries  to  think  of  the  stately  minuets 
which  she  saw  and  danced  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  it  will  not  do :  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  resist  the  magic  of  those 
inspiriting  reels;  and  now  Willie 
Morison  is  bending  his  high  head 
down  to  her,  and  asking  her  ta 
dance. 

Surely — ^yes — she  will  dance  with 
him — kindly  and  condescendingly,  aa 
with  a  connection.  No  fear  palpitates 
at  little  Katie's  heart— not  a  single 
throb  of  that  tremor  with  which  she 
saw  Sir  Alexander  approach  the 
window-seat  in  Lady  Colville's  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  shy  and  quiet  looks 
Willie  Morison,  as  she  draws  on  that 
graceful  lace  glove  of  hers,  and  gives 
him  her  hand. 

Strangely  his  great  fingers  close 
over  it,  and  Katie,  looking  up  with  a 
little  wonder,  catches  just  his  retreat- 
ing, shrinking  eye.  It  makes  her 
curious,  and  iShe  begins  to  watch — 
begins  to  notice  how  he  looks  at  her 
stealthily,  and  does  not  meet  her  eye 
with  firankness  as  other  people  do. 
Katie  draws  herself  up,  and  again 
becomes  haughty,  but  again  it  will 
not  do.  Kindly  looks  meet  her  on  all 
sides,  friendly  admiration,  approba- 
tion, praise ;  and  the  mother  watch- 
ing her  proudly  yonder,  and  those 
lingering  shy  looks  at  her  side.  She 
plays  with  her  glove  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dance — draws  it  up  on  her 
white  arm,  and  pulls  it  down ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  fold  the  wings  of  her 
heart  and  keep  it  still,  and  it  begins 
to  flutter  with  vague  terror,  let  her 
do  what  she  will  to  calm  its  beating 
down. 


CHAFTER  XIII. 


The  bum  sings  under  the  moon, 
and  you  cannot  see  it ;  but  yonder 
where  it  bends  round  the  dark  comer 
of  this  field,  it  glimmers  like  a  silver 
bow.  Something  of  witchcraft  and 
magic  is  in  the  place  and  time.  Above, 
the  sky  overflooded  with  the  moon- 
beams ;  behind,  the  Firth  quivering 
and  trembling  under  them  in  an 
ecstasy  of  silent  light ;  below,  the 
grass  which  presses  upon  the  narrow 


footpath  so  dark  and  colourless,  with 
here  and  there  a  visible  gem  of  dew 
shining  among  its  blades  like  a  fallen 
star.  Along  that  high-road,  which 
stretches  its  broad  white  line  west- 
ward, lads  and  lasses  are  trooping 
home,  and  their  voices  strike  clearly 
into  the  charmed  air,  but  do  not  blend 
with  it,  as  does  that  lingering  music 
which  dies  away  in  the  distance  far 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
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soft  voice  of  this  barn  near  at  hand. 
The  homeward  procession  to  the 
Milton  is  different  from  the  outward 
bonnd.  Yonder,  steadily  at  their 
sober  eyerydaj  pace,  go  the  miller 
and  his  wife.  Yon  can  see  her  crimson 
plaid  faintlj,  through  the  silvered  air 
which  pales  its  coloor ;  bat  you  cannot 
mistake  the  broad  outline  of  John 
Stewart,  or  the  little  active  figure  of 
the  mistress  of  the  Milton.  Young 
KlllHiu^hmoBt  and  Isabell  have  gone 
home  by  another  road,  and  Janet  and 
her  betrothed  are  *^  convoying  "  some 
of  their  friends  on  the  way  to  Pitten- 
weem,  and  will  not  turn  back  till  they 
pass  that  little  eerie  house  at  the 
Kirk  Latch,  where  people  say  the 
Red  SKppers  delight  to  promenade  ; 
80  never  look  doubtingly  over  your 
shoulder,  anxious  Willie  Morison,  hi 
idu  lest  the  noisy  couple  yonder 
overtake  you,  and  spoil  this  silent 
progress  home.  Now  and  then  Mrs 
Stewart,  rapidly  marching  on  before, 
turns  her  head  to  see  that  you  lu-e  in 
sight;  but  nothing  else — for  gradu- 
ally these  voices  on  the  road  soften 
and  pass  away— comes  on  your  ear 
or  eye  unpleasantly  to  remind  yon 
that  there  is  a  host  of  beings  in  the 
worid,  besides  yourself  and  this  shy 
reloctant  companion  whose  hand 
rests  on  your  arm. 

For  under  the  new  laced  mantle,  of 
which  she  was  so  proud  this  morning, 
Katie  Stewart^s  heart  is  stirring  like 
a  bird.  She  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
him,  eager  to  quicken  this  slow  pace ; 
but  be  lingers — constantly  lingers, 
and  some  spell  b  on  her,  that  she 
cannot  bid  him  hasten.  Willie  Mori- 
son  I~only  the  mate  of  that  pretty 
Levant  schooner  which  lies  in  Leith 
harbour;  and  the  little  proud  Katie 
tries  to  be  angry  at  the  presumption 
which  ventures  to  approach  her — her, 
to  whom  Sir  Alexander  did  respectful 
homage— whom  the  Honourable  An- 
drew signalled  out  for  admiration ; 
but  Katie's  pride,  only  as  it  melts  and 
^^i^g^^f  makes  the  magic  greater. 
He  does  not  speak  a  great  deal ;  but 
when  he  does,  she  stumbles  strangely 
in  her  answers ;  and  then  Katie  feels 
the  blood  flush  to  her  face,  and  again 
her  foot  advances  quickly  on  the 
narrow  path,  and  her  h«id  makes  a 
feint  to  glide  out  of  that  restraining 
arm.    No,  think  it  not,  little  Katie— 


once  you  almost  wooed  your  heart  to 
receive  into  it,  among  all  the  lArigbt 
dreams  which  have  their  natural 
habitation  there,  the  courtly  youth- 
ful knight,  whose  reverent  devoirs 
charmed  you  into  the  land  of  old 
romance ;  but,  stubborn  and  honest, 
the  little  wayward  heart  refused. 
Now  let  your  thoughts,  alarmed  and 
anxious,  press  round  their  citadel  and 
keep  this  invader  out.  Alas !  the  be- 
sieged fortress  trembles  already,  lest 
its  defenders  should  fail  and  falter ; 
and  angry  and  petulant  grow  the 
resisting  thoughts,  and  they  swear  to 
rash  vows  in  the  silence.  Rash  vows 
— ^vows  in  which  there  lies  a  hot  im- 
patient premonitioB,  that  they  must 
be  broken  very  soon. 

Under  those  reeds,  low  beneath 
those  little  overhanging  banks,  tufted 
with  waving  rushes,  you  scarcely 
could  guess  this  bum  was  there,  but 
for  the  tinkling  of  its  unseen  steps ; 
but  they  walk  beside  it  like  listeners 
entranced  by  fairy  music  The  silence 
does  not  oppress  nor  embarrass  them 
now,  for  that  ringing  voice  fills  it  up, 
and  is  like  a  tbii^  person — a  magical 
elfin  third  person,  whose  presence 
disturbs  not  their  solitude. 

^  Katie  1 "  cries  the  house-mother, 
looking  back  to  mark  how  far  behind 
those  lingerers  are ;  and  Katie  again 
impatiently  qnickens  her  pace,  and 
draws  her  companion  on.  The  bnm 
grows  louder  now,  rushing  past  the 
idle  wheel  of  the  mill,  and  Mrs 
Stewart  has  crossed  the  little  bridge, 
and  they  hear,  through  the  still  air, 
the  hasty  sound  with  which  she  turns 
the  great  key  in  the  door.  Imme- 
diately there  are  visible  evidences 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  is 
within  it  again,  for  a  sudden  glow 
brightens  the  dark  window,  and 
throws  a  cheerful  flickering  light  from 
the  open  door ;  but  the  moon  gleams 
in  the  dark  bum,  pursuing  the  foam- 
ing water  down  that  descent  it  har- 
ries over ;  and  the  wet  stones,  which 
impede  its  course,  glimmer  dabiously 
in  the  light  which  throws  its  splen- 
dour over  all.  Linger,  little  Katie — 
slower  and  slower  grow  the  steps  of 
your  companion ;  linger  to  make  the 
night  beautiful— to  feel  in  your  heart 
as  you  never  felt  before,  how  beauti- 
ful it  is. 

Only  Willie  Morison !  And  yet  a 
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little  cariosity  prompts  you  to  look 
out  afld  watch  him  fh)m  yoar  window 
in  the  roof  as  you  lay  yoor  cloak 
aside.  He  is  lingering  still  by  the 
bum — leaving  it  with  reluctant,  slow 
steps — looking  back  and  back  as  if  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
away ;  and  hastily,  with  a  blush  which 
the  darkness  gently  covers,  yon  with- 
draw from  the  window,  little  Katie, 
knowing  that  it  is  quite  impossible  he 
could  have  seen  you,  yet  trembling 
lest  he  has. 

The  miller  has  the  great  Bible  on 
the  table,  and  bitter  is  the  reproof 
which  meets  the  late-returning  Janet, 
as  her  mother  stands  at  the  open 
door  and  calls  to  her  across  the  bum. 
It  is  somewhat  late,  and  Janet  yawns 
as  she  seats  herself  in  the  background, 
out  of  the  vigilant  mother^s  eye, 
which,  seeing  everything,  gives  no 
sign  of  weariness ;  and  Katie  medita- 
tively leans  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  places  her  little  Bible  in  the 
shadow  of  her  arm,  as  the  family  de- 
votion be^ns.  But  again  and  again, 
before  it  has  ended,  Katie  feels  the 
guilty  blood  flush  over  her  forehead ; 
K)r  the  sacred  words  have  faded  from 
before  her  downcast  eyes,  and  she  has 
seen  only  the  retreating  figure  going 
slowly  away  in  the  moonlight — a 
blush  of  indignant  shame  and  self- 
anger,  too,  as  well  as  guilt ;  for  this 
is  no  Sir  Alexander — ^no  hero— but 
only  Willie  Morison. 

'^  Send  that  monkey  hame,  Isabell," 
said  John  Stewart.  He  had  just 
returned  thanks  and  taken  up  his 
bonnet,  as  he  rose  from  their  homely 
breakfast-table  next  morning.  * ^  Send 
that  monkey  hame,  I  say ;  Til  no  hae 
my  house  filled  wi'  lads  again  for  ony 
gilpie*s  pleasure.  Let  Katie*s  joes 
gang  up  to  Kellie  if  they  maun  make 
fules  0*  themsels.  Janet's  ser'd,  Gude 
be  thankit;  let's  hae  nae  mair  o't 
noo." 

'*  It's  my  desire,  John  Stewart, 
you  would  just  mind  your  ain  business, 
and  leave  the  house  to  me,"  answered 
his  wife.  **  If  there's  ae  sight  in  the 
world  I  like  waur  than  anither,  it's 
a  man  pitting  his  hand  into  a  house- 
wifeskep.  I  ne'er  meddle  with  your 
meal.  Robbie  and  you  may  be 
tooming  it  a'  down  the  bum,  for 
ought  I  ken ;  but  leave  the  lassies  to 
me,  John,  my  man.    I  hae  a  hand 


that  can  grip  them  yet,  and  that's 
what  ye  ne'er  were  gifted  with." 

The  miller  shragged  his  shoulders, 
threw  on  his  bonnet,  but  without  any 
further  remonstrance  went  away. 

"And  how  lang  are  ye  to  stay, 
Katie?  "  resumed  Mrs  Stewart. 

"  I'll  gang  up  to  Kilbrachmont,  if 
ye're  wearying  on  me,  mother,"  an- 
swered the  little  belle. 

"  Hand  your  peace,  ye  cuttie.  Is 
that  a  way  to  answer  your  mother, 
and  me  slaving  for  your  guid,  nicht 
and  day?  But  hear  ye,  Katie  Stewart, 
I'll  no  hae  Willie  Morison  coming 
courting  here ;  ae  scone's  enow  o'  a 
baking.  Janet  there  is  to  be  cried 
with  Alick — what  he  could  see  in 
her,  I  canna  tell — next  Sabbath  but 
twa;  and  though  the  Morisons  are 
very  decent  folk,  we're  sib  enough 
wi'  ae  wedding.  So  ye'U  mind  what 
I  say,  if  Willie  Morison  comes  here 
at  e'en." 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  you  mean, 
mother,"  said  Katie  indignantly. 

"  I'll  warrant  Katie  tMnks  him  no 
guid  enough,"  said  Janet,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Will  ye  mind  your  wark,  ye 
taupie  ?  What's  your  business  with 
Katie's  thoughts?  And  let  me  never 
mair  see  you  sit  there  with  a  red  face, 
Katie  Stewart,  and  tell  a  lie  under 
my  very  e'en.  I'll  no  thole't.  Janet, 
redd  up  that  table.  Merran,  you're 
wanted  out  in  the  East  Park;  if 
Robbie  and  you  canna  be  done  with 
that  pickle  taties  the  day,  ye'll  ne'er 
make  saut  to  yom*  kail ;  and  now  I'm 
gaun  in  to  Anster  mysel' — see  ye  pit 
some  birr  in  your  fingers  the  time  I'm 
away." 

"  Never  you  heed  my  mother, 
Katie,"  said  Janet  benevolently,  as 
Mrs  Stewart's  crimson  plaid  began  to 
disappear  over  the  field.  "  She  says 
aye  a  hantle  mair  than  she  means ; 
and  Willie  may  come  the  nicht,  for  a' 
that." 

"  Willie  may  come  1  And  do  you 
think  /  care  if  he  never  crossed  Anster 
Brig  agam?"  exclaimed  Katie  with 
burning  indignation. 

"  Weel,  I  wouldna  say.  He's  a 
bonnie  lad,"  said  Janet,  as  she  lifted 
the  shining  plates  into  the  lower 
shelf  of  the  oak  aumrie.  "  And  if  you 
dinna  care,  Katie,  what  gars  ye  have 
such  a  red  face?" 

"  It's  the  fire,"  murmured  Katie, 
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with  sudden  bniniliation ;  for  her 
cheeks  indeed  were  buming — alas  I  as 
the  brave  Sir  Alexander's  name  conld 
never  make  them  bum. 

**  Weel,  he's  to  sail  in  three  weeks, 
and  he'll  be  a  fule  if  be  troubles  his 
head  about  a  disdainfu'  thing  that 
wonldna  stand  up  for  him,  puir  cbield. 
^The  first  night  ever  Alick  came  after 
me,  I  wonldna^  have  held  my  tongue 
and  heard  onybody  speak  ill  of  him ; 
and  yesterday's  no  the  first  day— no 
by  mony  a  Sabbath  in  the  kirk,  and 
mony  a  night  at  hame — that  WUlie 
Morison  bas  gien  weary  looks  at 
you." 

^*  He  can  keep  his  looks  to  himsel," 
said  Elatie  angrily,  as  the  wheel  btrUd 
under  her  impatient  hand.  '^Itwas 
only  to  please  ye  a'tbat  I  let  him 
come  hame  with  me  last  night ;  and 
he's  no  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I  dinna  care 
for  him,  Janet." 

Janet,  with  the  firelight  reddening 
tiiat  round,  stout,  ruddy  arm,  with 
which  she  lifts  from  the  crook  the 
suspended  kettle,  pauses  in  tbe  act  to 
look  into  Katie's  face.  Tbe  eyelashes 
tremble  on  the  flushed  cheek — the 
head  is  drooping — ^poor  little  Katie 
could  almost  cry  with  vexation  and 
shame. 

Merran  is  away  to  the  field— the 
sisters  are  alone;  but  Janet  only 
ventures  to  laugh  a  little  as  she  goes 
with  some  bustle  about  her  work,  and 
records  Katie's  blush  and  Katie's 
anger  for  the  encouragement  of  Willie 
Morison.  Janet,  who  is  experienced 
in  such  matters,  thinks  these  are 
good  signs. 

And  the  forenoon  glides  away,  while 
Katie  sits  absorbed  and  silent,  turning 
the  pretty  wheel,  and  musing  on  all 
these  affronts  which  have  been  put 
upon  her.  Not  the  first  by  many 
days  on  which  Willie  Morison  has 
dared  to  think  of  her !  And  she  re- 
members Sir  Alexander,  and  that 
moonlight  night  on  which  she  watched 
him  looking  up  at  Lady  Anne 
Erskine's  window,  but  very  faintly, 
very  indifferently,  comes  before  her 
the  dim  outline  of  the  youthful  knight ; 
whereas  most  clearly  visible  in  his 
blue  jacket,  and  with  the  fair  hair 
blown  back  from  his  ruddy,  manly 
face,  appears  this  intruder,  this  Willie 
Morison. 

The  days  are  growing  short.  Very 


soon  now*  the  dim  clouds  of  the  night 
droop  over  these  afternoon  hours  in 
which  Mrs  Stewart  says,  ^*  Naobody 
can  ever  settle  to  wark."  It  is  just 
cold  enough  to  make  the  people  out 
of  doors  brisk  in  their  pace,  and  to 
quicken  the  blood  it  exhilarates ;  and 
the  voices  of  the  field-labourers  calling 
to  each  other  as  the  women  gather 
up  the  potato  baskets  and  hoes 
which  they  have  used  in  their  work, 
and  the  men  loose  their  horses  from 
the  plough,  and  lead  them  home,  ring 
into  the  aur  with  a  clear  musical 
cadence  which  they  have  not  at  any 
other  time.  Over  the  dark  Firth, 
from  which  now  and  then  you  catch 
a  long  glistening  gleam,  which  alono 
in  the  darkness  tells  you  it  is  there, 
now  suddenly  blazes  forth  that  beacon 
on  the  May.  Not  a  sober  light,  shin- 
ing under  glass  cases  with  the  reflec- 
tors of  science  behind,  but  an  immense 
fire  piled  high  up  in  that  iron  cage 
which  crowns  the  strong  grey  tower ; 
a  fiery,  livid,  desperate  light,  reddening 
the  dark  waters  which  welter  and 
plunge  below,  so  that  you  can  fancy 
it  rather  the  torch  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
fiercely  gleaming  upon  ships  dis- 
masted and  despairing  men,  than  the 
soft  clear  lamp  of  help  and  kindness 
guiding  the  coming  and  going  pas- 
senger through  a  dangerous  way. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  this  ruddy 
window  in  the  Milton  is  innocent  of 
a  curtain.  Skilfully  the  fire  has  been 
built,  brightly  it  bums,  paling  the 
ineffectual  lamp  up  there,  in  its  craise 
on  tbe  high  mantelpiece.  Tbe  comers 
of  the  room  are  dark,  and  Merran, 
still  moving  about  here  and  there, 
like  a  wandering  star,  crosses  tbe 
orbit  of  this  homelv  domestic  sun, 
and  anon  mysteriously  disappears  into 
tbe  gloom.  Here,  in  an  arm-cbair,  sits 
the  miller,  his  bonnet  laid  aside,  and 
in  his  hand  a  Caledonian  Mercury, 
not  of  the  most  recent  date,  which  he 
alternately  elevates  to  the  lamplight^ 
and  depresses  to  catch  tbe  bright  glow 
of  tbe  fire ;  for  the  miller's  eyes  are 
not  so  young  as  they  once  were, 
though  he  scorns  spectacles  still. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  best  place  for 
the  light,  sits  Mrs  Stewart,  diligently 
mendmg  a  garment  of  stout  linen ,^ 
her  own  spinning,  which  time  has 
begun  slightly  to  affect.  But  her 
employment  does  not  entirely  engross- 
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her  vigilaBt  eyes,  which  glance  per- 
petaally  round  with  quick  scratiny, 
accompanied  by  remark,  reproof,  or 
bit  of  pithy  advice — advice  which  no 
one  dares  openly  refose  to  take. 

Janet  is  knitting  a  grey  *^  rig-and- 
fnr''  stocking,  a  duplicate  of  these 
ones  which  are  basking  before  the 
fire  on  John  Stewart's  substantial 
legs.  Constantly  Janet's  clue  is 
straying  on  the  floor,  or  Janet's  wires 
becoming  entangled;  and  when  her 
mother's  eyes  are  otherwise  directed, 
the  hoiden  lets  her  hands  fall  into 
her  lap,  and  gives  her  whole  attention 
to  the  whispered  explosive  jokes 
which  Alick  Morison  is  producing 
behind  her  chair. 

Over  there,  where  the  light  falls 
fully  on  her,  though  it  does  not  do 
her  so  much  service  as  the  others, 
little  Katie  gravely  sits  at  the  wheel, 
and  spins  with  a  dbwacast  face.  Her 
dress  is  very  carefully  arranged — 
much  more  so  than  it  would  have 
been  in  Kellie  —  and  the  graceful 
cambric  ruffles  droop  over  her  gloved 
arms,  and  she  holds  her  head,  stoop- 
ing a  little  forward  indeed,  but  still 
in  a  dignified  attitude,  with  conscious 
pride  suui  involuntary  grace.  Richly 
the  flickering  firelight  brings  out  the 
golden  gloss  of  that  curl  upon  her 
cheek,  and  the  cheek  itself  is  a  little 
flushed;  but  Katie  is  determinedly 
grave  and  dignified,  and  very  rarely 
is  cheated  into  a  momentary  smile. 

For  he  is  here,  this  Willie  Morison! 
lingering  over  her  wheel  and  her,  a 
great  shadow,  speaking  now  and  then 
when  he  can  get  an  opportunity ;  bnt 
Katie  looks  blank  and  unconscions — 
will  not  hear  him — and  holds  her 
head  stiffly  in  one  position  rather 
than  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
sways  his  tall  person  behind  her. 
Other  lingering  figures,  half  in  the 
gloom,  half  in  the  light,  encircle  the 
little  company  by  the  fireside,  and 
contribste  to  the  talk,  which,  among 


them,  is  kept  np  merrily  —  Mrs 
Stewart  herself  leading  and  directing 
it,  and  only  the  dignified  Katie  quite 
declining  to  join  in  the  gossip  and 
rural  raillery,  which,  after  all,  is 
quite  as  witty,  and — save  that  it  is  a 
little  Fifish — scarcely  in  any  respect 
less  delicate  than  the  badinage  of 
more  refined  circles. 

*^  It's  no  often  Anster  gets  a  blink 
of  your  daughter.  Is  M^s  Katie  to 
stay  lang?"  asked  a  young  farmer, 
whom  Katie's  dress  and  manner  had 
awed  into  humility,  as  she  intended 
they  should. 

*'  Katie,  ye're  no  often  so  mim. 
Whatfor  can  ye  no  answer  yoursel?" 
said  Mrs  Stewart. 

^*  Lady  Anne  is  away  to  England 
with  Lady  Betty— for  Lord  Colville's 
ship's  come  in,"  said  Katie  sedately. 
"There's  nobody  at  the  Castle  but 
Lady  Erskine.  Lady  Anne  is  to  be 
back  in  three  weeks.  She  says  that 
in  her  letter." 

In  her  letter !  Little  Katie  Stewart 
then  receives  letters  from  Lady  Anne 
Erskine !  The  young  farmer  was  put 
down ;  visions  of  seeing  her  a  countess 
yet  crossed  his  eyes  and  disenchanted 
him.  "  She'll  make  a  bonnie  lady ; 
there's  few  of  them  like  her;  but 
she'll  never  do  for  a  poor  man's 
wife,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  withdrew  a  step  or  two  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  unattainable  sour 
plums. 

But  not  BO  Willie  Morison.  "  Til 
be  three  weeks  of  sailing  mysel,"  said 
the  mate  of  the  schooner,  scarcely 
above  his  breath ;  and  no  one  heaitl 
him  bnt  Katie. 

Three  weeks!  The  petulant  thoughts 
rushed  round  their  fortress,  and  vowed 
to  defend  it  to  the  death.  But  in 
their  very  heat,  alas !  was  there  not 
something  which  betrayed  a  lurking 
traitor  in  the  citadel,  ready  to  dis- 

Ey  the  craven  white  fiag  from  its 
best  tower  ? 
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Before  the  following  pages  issae 
from  the  press,  the  contest  involved 
in  the  Parliamentary  Elections  will 
be  over.  It  is  useless  to  specalate, 
therefore,  on  what  will  so  soon  be  de- 
termined by  a  result  which,  for  the 
time  at  least,  will  settle  who  is  to 
bold  the  reins  of  power.  Record- 
ing oar  confident  hope  that  the  Gon- 
eervative  party  will  obtain  such  a 
majority  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  Government  on  those  prin- 
ciples which  can  alone  heal  the 
wounds  and  allay  the  feuds  which  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors  have  im- 
planted in  this  country,  it  is  of  more 
importance  at  this  time  to  inquire 
into  the  great  and  lasting  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  the  present  circum- 
stances in  our  ever-changing  situa- 
tion which  most  loudly  call  for  atten- 
tion, and  must  ere  long  force  them- 
«elves  upon  the  consideration  of 
whatever  Government  is  placed  by 
the  people  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  observations  we  are  to  oflFer  are 
chiefly  of  a  practical  and  remedial 
kind  ;  for  the  changes  to  which  they 
refer  are  such  as  are  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  dispute,  and  on 
which  all  parties,  however  much 
•divided  on  other  subjects,  are  agreed. 

The  first  of  these  subjects,  in  point 
•of  importance,  beyond  all  question, 
both  to  the  present  interests  and  future 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  is  the  vast 
increase  in  the  annual  supply  of  gold 
for  the  use  of  the  globe,  which  the 
late  discoveries  in  California  and 
AuBtralia  have  made.  Here,  fortu- 
nately, there  is  no  room  for  dispute ; 
und,  in  fact,  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  facts.  It  is  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  before  the  new  discoveries, 
was  somewhat  below  £10,000,000  a- 
year ;  of  which  about  £6,000,000  was 
the  annual  waste  by  the  wearing  of 
coin,  or  the  absorption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  objects  of  luxury ;  and 
that  before  the  end  of  1851  this  annual 
aupply  had  risen  to  £30,000,000. 
There  has  been  very  little  addition  to 
the  annual  waste ;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity annually  added  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  precious  metals  in  this  world 


has  been  multiplied  at  \e&BtJivefold 
during  the  last  three  years.  It  has 
risen  from  £4,000,000  annually  to  at 
least  £20,000,000.  And  the  recent 
accounts  from  Australia  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  this  increase  in 
the  supply,  how  great  soever,  will  be 
largely  added  to  ;  for  it  appears  that 
from  9th  October  to  9th  April  the 
yield  of  the  Australian  gold  mines 
was  above  £8,000,000;  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  limits  to  the  extent 
of  the  auriferous  regions.  It  is  quite 
certain,  thereforev  that  the  annual 
addition  to  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  globe,  will  this  vear, 
and  for  a  long  period  to  come,  be  at 
least  SIX  TIMES  what  it  was  before 
Providence  revealed  these  hidden  trea- 
sures to  a  suffering  world. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  price 
of  gold  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact, 
that  that  metal  is  now  selling  at  Mel- 
bourne for  £3  an  ounce,  while  the 
Mint  price  is  £3,  178.  lOJd.,  which 
the  bank  is  still  obliged  to  give  for  all 
the  gold  brought  to  its  doors  1  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  that  ^^  he  could  not 
by  any  effort  of  his  understanding 
form  any  other  idea  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling but  a  certain  determinate  weight 
of  gold  metal  ;'^  and  the  Times,  in  the 
pride  of  its  heart  at  the  vast  effect  of 
his  monetary  system  in  depressing 
the  price  of  produce  of  every  soil,  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  money,  boasted, 
within  the  last  three  years,  that  that 
system  "  had  rendered  the  sovereign 
worVi  two  sovereigns.'*^  We  have  not 
observed  lately  anything  said  in  that 
able  journal  about  the  incomparable 
steadiness  of  a  standard  of  value 
founded  on  ^^  a  determinate  weight  of 
gold  ;"  nor  do  we  hear  any  repetition, 
by  its  gifted  authors,  of  its  boasts 
about  having  rendered  "  the  sove- 
reign worth  two  sovereigns."  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  their  usual 
system,  when  they  see  a  change  fairly 
set  in,  and  likely  to  be  lasting,  they 
have  gone  at  once  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  fairly  out-Heroded  Herod  in  their 
estimate  of  the  prodigious  effect  upon 
general  prices  of  the  vast  additions 
recently  made  to  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  world .    The  journal  which  was 
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so  strong  upon  Sir  Robert  PeePs  policy 
haying  rendered  the  sovereign  worth 
two  sovereigns,  has  lately  issued  the 
followingjostand  striking  observations 
npon  the  probable  effect  on  prices 
of  all  sorts  of  the  entire  repeal  of  that 
policy  by  the  hand  of  nature : — 

''To  arrire  at  an  exact  solatton,  itwoald 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  and  the 
present  annual  consumption  for  coinage 
and  the  arts.  This  is  impossible,  and  con- 
jectural quantities  must  consequently  be 
taken.  The  total  of  coin  has  been  guessed 
at  £400,000,000.  Of  this  £150,000,000 
may  be  assumed  to  be  gold,  and 
£250,000,000  silver.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  gold  is  believed  to  be  under 
£6,000,000. 

"  Starting  with  these  figures,  if  the  de- 
mand for  gold  were  likely  to  continue 
limited  to  its  ordinary  amount,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  of  the  supplies  now 
pouring  upon  us  could  easily  be  formed, 
lliose  supplies  within  the  few  years  since 
the  discovery  of  California  have  probably  in 
the  aggregate  left  us  an  excess  of  upwards 
of  £30,000,000  over  what  has  hitherto 
been  found  sufficientforcurrentwant8,and 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  general 
relations  of  property.  The  increase, 
therefore,  has  been  equal  to  20  per  cent 
on  the  whole  sum  in  existence ;  in  other 
words,  the  measure  of  value  would 
appear  to  have  been  extended  one-fif^, 
(just  as  if  a  25-inch  measure  were  ex- 
tended to  30  inches,)  and  hence  the 
effect  to  be  looked  for  is  obvious.  Where 
gold  is  the  standard,  the  price  of  every 
article  a4justs  itself  to  the  relation  it 
bears  to  that  metal.  If  sovereigns  were 
twice  as  numerous,  a  man  would  demand 
two  where  he  now  takes  one.  An  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  in  the  supply 
should,  therefore,  have  been  followed  by 
a  proportionate  advance  in  the  nominid 
value  of  all  things. 

"  We  have  now,  however,  to  consider 
the  ftiture.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
silver,  to  be  supplanted  in  countries 
where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  double 
standard,  it  is  optional  for  the  debtor  to 
pay  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  the  effects 
of  the  increased  production  will  continue 
to  be  extended  to  both  metals,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  surplus  of  gold  this 
year  should  be,  as  has  been  estimated, 
£25,000,000,  its  influence  npon  prices 
could  be  but  6  or  7  per  cent.  But  the 
period  must  rapidly  approach  when  the 
displacement  of  silver  will  have  ended, 
and  when  the  changes  brought  about 
will  be  upon  gold  alone.  In  France  the 
existing  amount  of  silver  is  still,  doubtless. 


very  large  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposed  law  by 
which  the  coins  below  a  dollar  are  to  b« 
deteriorated  6.91  per  cent  will  prevent 
for  the  present  any  action  npon  that  por- 
tion of  the  stock.  In  Germany  tha 
debased  state  of  the  silver  coinage  will 
likewise  for  a  long  time  preserve  it  from 
displacement.  In  Holland,  silver  has 
been  already  established  as  Uie  standard, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  driven  out. 
With  regard  to  Eastern  nations,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  may  infer  the  possi- 
bility of  the  displacement  process  still 
occupying  three  or  four  years,  and  that 
during  that  time,  therefore,  the  effects  t* 
be  produced  will  be  spread,  as  they  have 
thus  far  been,  over  both  metals. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  felt  by  gold  alone,  and 
the  relations  of  property  measured  by  a 
gold  standard  will  proportionably  exhibit 
a  more  rapid  disturbance.  At  tiie  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
increase  of  gold  each  year  will  have 
meanwhile  diminished  the  per-centage  of 
alteration  which  would  otherwise  take 
place.  For  instance,  the  total  amount  of 
gold  in  the  world,  which  is  now  assumed 
at  £150,000,000,  would  then  possibly  be 
£250,000,000  ;  and  a  production  which, 
operating  upon  the  first  sum,  would 
cause  a  rise  in  prices  of  10  per  oenty 
would,  under  those  circumstances,  cause 
only  an  additional  rise  of  6  per  cent. 
This  is  a  feature  of  great  importance  in 
the  whole  question,  because  it  will  oon- 
Btantly  tend  to  counteract  that  increas- 
ing ratio  of  disturbance  which  might  be 
anticipated  if  the  supply  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  should  prove  larger  and 
lai^er.  It  is  likewise  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  with  a  diminution  in  I  he  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold,  there  will  be  a 
proportionate  diminution  in  the  induce- 
ment to  seek  it.  If  the  quantity  of  gold 
were  doubled  to-morrow,  a  man  who  ia 
at  present  content  to  work  for  one  ounce 
a-week  would  then  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  two  ounces. 

**  In  the  face,  however,  of  these  qualify- 
ing circumstances,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  the  assumed  totals  that  have 
been  dealt  with,  it  will  be  plain  to  most 
persons  that  there  is  enough  to  tugyett 
some  very  decided  ideas  as  to  ike  main 
results  that  are  coming  on,  A  mistake  of 
a  hundred  millions  in  the  figures  one 
way  or  the  other  would  only  make  a  dif- 
ference of  three  or  four  years  (where 
the  annual  supply  is  at  the  rate  of 
£30,000,000)  in  the  date  of  fulfilment. 
Even  if  we  were  to  take  the  whole 
£400,000,000  of  assumed  money  as  liable 
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to  be  acted  npon,  it  would  i-equWe  liUU 
more  ihanffUet^  years  of  the  existing  pro- 
duetion  to  cause  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tions of  property  of  60  per  cent,*'— Times, 
Jane  20>  1852. 

These  are  abundantly  cnrioas 
statements  to  come  from  the  leading 
jonraal  in  the  monied  interest,  which 
has  so  long  supported  Sir  Robert 
Peel^s  monetary  policy,  which  went 
to  make  money  dear  and  everything 
else  cheap,  and  boasted,  with  smiling 
complacency,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  sovereign  worth  two 
sovereigns,  and  of  course  doubling  the 
weight  of  every  tax  and  shilling  of 
debt,  public  and  private,  throughout 
the  realm.  So  great  a  change  makes  us 
despair  of  nothing ;  and  we  even  look 
forward  with  some  confidence  to  the 
advent  of  a  period  when  The  Times^ 
as  a  ^^  State  necessity**  which  can  no 
longer  be  avoided,  will  be  the  first  to 
advocate  a  return  to  protection  on 
every  species  of  industry  within  the 
realm. 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  mea- 
sured the  effects  of  this  vast  addition 
to  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  globe 
merely  by  its  effect  in  raising  prices, 
great  and  important  as  that  effect  un- 
doubtedly is.  That  it  will  raise  prices, 
gradually,  indeed,  but  certainly,  so  that 
hi  twenty  years  they  will  have  reached 
the  level  they  had  attained  during 
the  extensive  demand  and  plentiful 
paper  circulation  of  the  war,  may  be 
considered  certain.  No  human  power 
can  arrest  the  change  any  more  than 
it  can  the  rays  of  summer  or  the  rains 
of  autumn;  and,  therefore,  all  con- 
cerned— money-lenders,  money-bor- 
rowers, capitaUsts,  landlords,  farmers, 
and  manufacturers— had  lust  as  well 
make  up  their  minds  to  it  as  tm  fait 
aeeampk^  and  regulate  their  measures 
and  calculations  accordingly.  But  a 
still  more  important  effect,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  laws  and  social  condition 
in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
tendency  to  keep  the  paper  circukt" 
Hon  out,  and  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  bankers  and  money-lenders  as  to 
the  risks  of  extending  their  issues, 
from  a  dread  of  an  approaching  mone- 
tary crisis,  and  a  run  upon  their  esta- 
blishments for  a  conversion  of  tiieir 
notes  into  gold. 

These  monetary  crises,  which  have 
occurred  so  often,  and  been  attended 


with  such  devastation,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  were  all  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. They  were  never  known  before 
the  fatal  system  was  introduced  of 
considering  paper  not  as  a  substitute 
for^  but  as  a  representative  of  gold^ 
and  of  course  entirely  dependent  for 
its  extension  or  contraction  upon  the 
retention  of,  or  a  drain  upon,  the 
reserves  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
is  to  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810, 
and  the  adoption  of  its  doctrines  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Bill  of  1819, 
that  we  owe  that  fatal  change  which 
not  only  deprived  us  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  credit,  but  converted  it 
into  the  source  of  the  most  unmeasured 
evil^  by  stimulating  industry  in  the 
most  unbounded  way  at  one  time,  and 
as  suddenly  and  violently  contracting 
it  at  another.  The  true  use  of  a  paper 
circulation,  properly  based  Judiciously 
issued,  and  founded  upon  credit,  is  just 
the  reverse :  it  is  to  supply  the  circu- 
lation, and  keep  it  at  the  level  which 
the  wants  of  the  community  require  in 
those  periods  of  necessary  periodical 
recurrence  to  every  mercantile  state, 
when  the  precious  metals  are  drained 
away  in  large  quantities  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war  or  the  demands  of  a  flnc- 
tuatingcommerce;  andwhen,  unless  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  enlarged  issue 
of  paper,  nothing  but  ruin  and  misery 
to  all  persons  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations  can  ensue.  Supplied  by 
such  a  succedaneum,  the  most  entire 
departure  of  the  precious  metals  is 
attended,  as  was  proved  in  1810,  by 
no  sort  of  distress,  either  to  the  na- 
tion or  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Without  such  a  reserve 
to  fall  back  upon — or,  what  is  worse, 
with  the  reserve  itself  rendered  de- 
pendent on  the  retention  of  the  pre- 
cious metals— any  considerable  drain 
upon  them  is  the  certain  forerunner, 
as  was  proved  in  1825  and  1847,  of 
the  most  unbounded  public  and  pri- 
vate calamities. 

The  gold  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia has  not  entirely  obviated  these 
dangers,  but  it  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  chance  of  thehr  recurrence. 
It  is  still  true  that  a  sudden  drain  of 
gold  for  exportation,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  or  the  neces- 
sities of  war,  might,  as  in  times  past^ 
occasion  such  a  demand  for  gold  on 
the  Bank  of  England  as  would  render 
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defenBive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  a  matter  of  necessity.  Till  the 
Bank  is  authorised  by  law  on  such  an 
emergence  to  issue  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  notes  not  convertible  into  gold^ 
absolute  security  cannot  be  obtained 
against  such  a  catastrophe.  But 
when  the  supply  of  gold  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  is  so  great  that 
£1,250,000  is  received  from  the  lat- 
ter, as  it  has  lately  been,  in  three 
weeks^  and  the  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England  amounts  to 
£22,220,000,  nearly  a  million  more 
than  its  whole  notes  in  circukUion^  it  is 
obvious  that  the  chances  of  any  such 
calamity  are  very  much  diminished. 
An  ample  supply  has  been  provided 
by  Providence  for  the  necessities  in 
currency,  not  merely  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  entire  earth,  and  therefore 
the  chances  of  any  violent  contraction 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  sud- 
den and  extensive  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  may 
await  in  patience  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  upon  the  prices 
of  every  article  of  commerce.  That 
effect  is  undoubtedly,  at  present,  an 
ixrrest  of  the  fall  which  has  so  long 
been  felt  as  so  distressing  by  pro- 
ducers and  holders  of  commodities ; 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  gradual 
but  uninterrupted,  and,  at  length, 
very  great  rise  of  prices.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  war  prices  will  be 
restored  before  ten  years  have 
elapsed ;  and  if  the  supplies  of  gold 
shall  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  the 
last  two  years,  before  twenty  years 
are  over  prices  will  be  doubled.  In- 
terested parties  may  complain  as  they 
like  of  this  change — the  thing  is  in- 
evitable, and  must  be  submitted  to. 
They  might  just  as  well  complain  of 
the  extension  of  the  day  in  spring,  or 
its  contraction  in  autumn ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  or  the  liability  to 
disease.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  effects 
of  this  rise  of  prices  will  really  be, 
both  upon  the  producing  and  con- 
suming classes,  and  to  show  the 
people  how  they  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  attempts  which 
will  to  a  certainty  be  made  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefits  designed  for 
them  by  Providence. 


To  the  indastrial  classes,  whether 
in  the  produce  of  land,  mines,  or 
manufactures,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  gradual  rise  of  prices  will  be 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  blessinga. 
They  may  easily  prognosticate  what 
these  will  be :  experience  has  given 
them  a  dear  mode  of  estimating 
them.  They  have  only  to  figure  to 
themselves  the  vert/  reverse  of  the 
whole  seasons  of  distress  which  they 
have  experienced  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  to  foresee  their 
destiny.  We  shall  not  say  that  their 
condition  will  resemble  what  it  was 
during  the  periods  of  excitement  of 
1824,  1836,  or  1845;  because  these 
were  artificial  periods,  when  the  effects 
of  our  monetary  laws  acted  as  ruin- 
ously in  fostering  speculation,  as  they 
did  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing in  contracting  the  currency 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
on.  The  change,  in  this  instance, 
like  all  those  induced  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Nature,  not  occasioned  by 
the  folly  or  precipitation  of  man,  will 
be  gradual  in  its  operation.  The 
rise  of  prices  will  be  so  slow  that 
it  will  from  year  to  year  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  From  ten  years,  how- 
ever, to  ten  years,  it  will  be  very 
conspicuous,  and  produce  most  im- 
portant effects  upon  the  progress  of 
society.  It  will  be  gradual,  but  cease- 
less, and  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
those  vacillations  which,  under  our 
monetary  laws  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  produced  such  frightful 
devastation. 

Nor  need  the  consuming  classes  be 
under  any  apprehension  that  this  rise 
of  prices,  which  it  Is  altogether  beyond 
their  power  to  prevent,  will  in  the  end 
prove  detrimental  to  their  interests. 
But  for  the  delusions  which,  for  their 
own  'puhposes,  the  Free-Trade  party 
have  diffused  through  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  superfluous,  and  in 
truth  ridiculous,  to  have  said  any- 
thing on  this  subject.  Every  con- 
sumer stands  on  some  producer:  ex 
nihUo  nihil  fit.  Is  any  argument  re- 
quired to  show  that  the  former  cannot 
be  in  the  long  run  injured  by  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  latter, 
by  whose  industry  he  is  maintained  ? 
It  is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  in 
geometry,  that  if  the  j^roducing  classes 
are  keptin  aprosperottsconditk>a»  Ihere 
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most  eveiy  year  be  an  addition  made 
to  the  som  total  of  the  produce,  which 
is  dirided  among,  and  maintains  the 
fiUiUants  consamers.  Those  who  de- 
pend npon  fixed  money- payments, 
indeed — as  foodholdm^,  annuitants, 
bondholders,  and  the  like — ^will,  in 
the  first  instance,  undoubtedly  be 
placed  in  a  worse  condition,  because 
the  money  they  receive  will  not  go  so 
hi  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  as 
it  once  did.  But  this  evil  will  even 
to  them  be  in  a  degree  compensated 
by  the  superior  steadiness  in  money 
transactions,  which  a  plentiful  circu- 
lating medium  never  fails  to  induce, 
and  the  absence  of  those  periodical 
monetary  crises,  the  result  of  faulty 
legislation,  which  hare  so  often  in  the 
last  thirty  years  swallowed  up  the 
investments  deemed  the  most  secure. 

The  great  and  lasthig  relief  to  the 
nation  which  this  gradual  but  certain 
rise  in  the  money  price  of  every 
species  of  produce  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
dtuce,  is  the  sensible  diminution  it 
will  occasion  in  the  weight  of  debts 
and  taxes.  If  prices  return,  as  in  all 
probability  they  will,  to  the  war  level, 
there  will  be  no  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  an  adequate  revenue  for  the 
8tate  than  there  was  during  its  con- 
tinuance. The  excuse  that  we  cannot 
Jifibrd  to  defend  ourselves,  from  our 
baviDg  become  so  very  poor  amidst  our 
boasted  Free  Trade  riches,  will  no 
longeravail.  The  taxes  of  £50,000,000 
a-vear  will  be  practically  reduced  to 
£25,000,000;  the  debt  of  £800,000,000 
to  £400,000,000.  The  private 
debts,  mortgages,  and  bonds,  of 
£1,000,000,000,  will  be  virtually  re- 
duced to  £500,000,000.  These  are 
Immense  blessings,  the  consequence 
of  Nature  having  reversed  Sir  R. 
'Peers  monetary  policy,  whi<|b,  by 
rendering  the  sovereign,  as  the  Times 
boasted,  worth  two  sovereigns,  had  to 
sll  practical  purposes  doubled  those 
burdens ;  and  they  are  worth  tenfold 
more,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  than  all  that  the  Liberal  party 
by  their  cry  for  economy  have  ef- 
fiected  for  the  country  during  the  last 
faalf-centnry. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
blessings  which  are  in  store  for  the 
nation,  if  it  is  not  cheated  out  of 
them,  renders  it  the  more  necessary 
that  the  utmost  vigilance  should  be 
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exerted,  lest,  by  cunning  on  the  one 
side,  and  supineness  on  the  other, 
they  are  lost.  Rely  npon  it,  the 
monied  class  who  have  seen  their 
realised  capital  doubled  in  value  and 
practical  amount,  during  the  last 
thfarty  years,  by  Sir  R.  PeePs  artificial 
scarcity  of  the  currency,  will  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
extension  of  it  by  Nature.  Possibly 
they  may  endeavour  to  do  this  by 
withdrawing  a  large  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  five -pound  notes  from 
circulation.  Possibly  they  may  at- 
tempt it  by  altering  the  standard, 
as  by  increasing  the  weight  and  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  a  pound.  There  is 
little  danger  of  their  succeeding  in  the 
first,  because  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  about  large  sums  in  so  heavy 
an  article  as  gold,  will  soon,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Sunday  delivery  of  letters,  compel 
their  re-issue.  But  there  is  much  more 
danger  that  they  will  succeed  in  the 
last,  and,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  a  pound  sterling  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  in  its  value,  succeed 
in  keeping  prices  at  their  present  low 
level,  notwithstanding  all  the  addi- 
tion which  California  and  Australia 
have  made  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  globe.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
that  he  could  not,  by  any  effort  of  his 
understanding,  attach  any  other  idea 
to  a  pound  sterling,  but  ^^  a  certain 
determinate  weight  of  gold  bullion." 
But  that  was  when  gold  was  every 
day  becoming  scarcer  and  more  valu- 
able, and  therefore  the  value  of  all 
realised  fortunes  measured  by  that 
pound  was  daily  tncreasing.  Now 
that  it  is  daily  diminishing,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  his  followers  will 
discover  they  can  attach  some  other 
idea  to  a  pound  than  a  certain  number 
of  pennyweights  of  gold.  Their  ideas 
will  become  expansive,  and  the  pound 
will  swell  out  with  them.  Having 
doubled  their  realised  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious  classes 
when  they  bad  made  money  scarce, 
they  will  strive  to  prevent  their  wealth 
being  restored  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions when  the  precious  metals  are 
becoming  plentiful.  If  the  standard 
is  changed  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold,  though  it  was  red- 
giously  upheld  when  it  wa9  dear  and 
scarce^  the  remit  will  be  that  the 
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weight  of  debt  and  taxes  will  remain 
just  what  they  were ;  prices  measared 
by  gold  will  continue  nearly  at  their 
present  level ;  and  all  the  enconrage- 
meut  to  industry,  and  relief  from 
burdens,  which  must  ensue  from  the 
extension  of  the  currency,  if  the 
standard  is  maintained  at  its  present 
weight,  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  also 
that  all  classes  should  be  made  fully 
aware  that  the  evils  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  native  industry  of  this  country 
will  not  be  in  any  sensible  degree 
alleviated — nay,  that  they  will  in  all 
probability  in  the  end  be  increased— 
by  the  increase  of  the  supplies  of  gold 
for  the  use  of  the  world.  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  a  catholic  or  universal 
blessing,  extending  over  all  countries, 
and  affecting  prices^  consequently^  in  a 
proportioned  degree  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  will,  in  consequence, 
leave  the  relative  disadvantage  of  the 
old  and  rich  state,  in  competing  with 
the  younc;  and  poor  one  for  the  supply 
of  agricultural  produce,  just  where  it 
was.  If  it  raises  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  English  market  from  40s.  a 
quarter  to  608.,  which  in  ten  years, 
at  the  present  rate  of  supply,  will  pro- 
bably be  the  case,  it  will  as  certainly 
raise  the  price  in  Dantzic  from  18s. 
to  278.,  leaving  the  English  farmer 
still  at  the  same  disadvantage  in  com- 
petlng  with  his  poorer  neighbour  that 
he  is  at  present.  Nay,  the  disadvan- 
tage will  rather  be  increased;  for 
gold,  like  every  other  valuable  com- 
modity, will  be  attracted  to  the  rich- 
est country  and  the  best  market,  and 
from  an  unusually  large  portion  of  it 
flowing  into  England,  the  effect  in 
elevating  prices  will  be  more  sensibly 
felt  there  than  elsewhere.  Prices  will 
rise  more  in  proportion  in  the  rich 
than  in  the  poorer  states,  where  much 
less  of  it  can  be  purchased  or  find  its 
resting-place;  so  that  the  last  state 
of  the  industrious  classes,  so  far  as 
competing  with  foreign  nations  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
In  so  far,  doubtless,  as  our  agricul- 
turists arc  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
taxes,  they  will  experience  relief  from 
the  extension  of  the  currency;  but 
they  will  derive  none  save  in  that 
way  from  the  change  of  prices  in 
competing  with  the  foreigner. 

Notwithstanding  this  untoward  cir- 
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cnmstance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
wiU  be  sensibly  benefited  by  the  rise 
of  prices,  and  that  the  depression 
nnder  which  they  have  so  long  suffered 
from  the  long  continued  fall,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  arrested.  Great 
and  important  political  benefits  will 
follow  from  this  change.  The  undue 
preponderance  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  the  shopkeepers  dependent  on 
them,  owing  to  legislation  having 
doubled  their  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrial,  will  be  arrested. 
As  it  was  the  scarcity  of  money, 
preponderance  given  to  capital,  and 
depression  of  industry  consequent 
on  the  monetary  bill  of  1819,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  brought  about  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  with  it  the  sway  of 
the  shopkeeping  interest  in  the  bo- 
roughs, which  landed  us  in  Free  Trade 
and  all  its  consequences,  agricultural, 
maritime,  and  colonial ;  so  a  series  of 
effects  the  very  converse  of  all  these 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  currency  which  has  flowed 
fit)m  the  bounty  of  Nature.  We  do 
not  say  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
changes,  any  man  who  now  has  a  vote 
either  should  or  will  lose  it ;  but  this 
we  do  say,  that  many  men  and  many 
places,  which  have  now  no  voice  in  the 
Legislature,  will  be  duly  represented. 
In  particular,  if  the  monopoly  and  pre- 
ponderance of  home  capital  is  broken 
up,  aud  the  interests  of  industry  are 
duly  represented  in  Parliament,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  withhold  direct  seats 
in  the  Imperial  Legislature  from  the 
Colonies,  if  Free-Trade  principles 
have  not  previously  severed  them  from 
the  British  Empire. 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  the 
extension  of  our  circulating  medium 
by  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia,  is  another  not  less  start- 
ling, and  fraught  with  not  less  im- 
portant consequences  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
prodigious  increase  of  Emigration 
which  has  taken  place  since  Free- 
Trade  principles  were  carried  into 
practice  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846. 
To  show  the  vast  effects  of  that 
policy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect 
on  the  sul^oined  Table,  showing  the 
progress  of  emigration  for  six  years 
before  and  after  Free  Trade.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  while  by  far  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  immense  increase 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depression  of 
domestic  industry  by  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  and  influx  of  foreign 
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commodities,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
great  exodus  in  the  last  year  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  newly  discovered  gold 
regions  of  the  earth. 


TABLE — Showing  the  Emigration  from  the  British  Islands  for  Six  Ycabs 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FrSB   TrADE. 


In  the  jears  1840, 

90,745 

In  the  years  1846, 

129,851 

1841, 

118,592 

1847, 

258,270 

1842, 

128,844 

1848, 

248,089 

1848, 

57,212 

1849, 

299,498 

1844, 

70,686 

1850, 

280,896 

1845, 

93,601 

1851, 

335,966 

6)  559,078 

6)  1,652,570 

Average,  93,179 

Average,  268,761 

The  emigration  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1852,  from  the  twelve  prin- 
dpal  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  was 
103,316 ;  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  103,280.  Since  that,  in 
May  and  June,  the  emigration,  espe- 
cially to  the  gold  regions  of  Australia, 
has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  now 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  about  5000  a- 
week.  In  all  probability  the  emigra- 
tion this  year  will  reach  350,000,  of 
which  at  least  50,000  will  be  to  our 
distant  settlements  on  the  shores  of 
Australia. 

There  is  enough  to  make  the  most 
inconsiderate  pause,  and  to  fill  with 
the  most  serious  reflections  every 
thoughtful  mind.  From  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  emigrating  from  a  single 
country  in  a  single  year,  and  this  at 
the  close  of  a  period  of  six  years, 
during  which  the  average  exodus  has 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand a-year!  Such  a  fact  as  this 
would,  at  any  former  period  of  £nglish 
history,  have  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
in  the  nation;  but  so  habituated  have 
the  people  become  to  disaster  since 
the  Free-Trade  policy  began,  and  so 
entirely  have  they  got  into  the  habit 
of  looking  only  to  the  moment,  and 
disregarding  altogether  all  remote  con- 
sequences, that  it  excites  no  sort  of 
sensation.  The  annual  increase  of  the 
population  prior  to  1845  was  usually 
considered  to   be   1000  a -day,  or 


365,000  a-year ;  and  this  was  for  long 
a  subject  of  congratulation  and  boast. 
The  population  returns  of  1851,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  down  to  the  end  of 
1846,  it  was  only  230,000  a-year. 
But  now,  as  330,000  emigrants  leave 
the  British  shores  every  year,  there  is 

AN    ANNUAL    DECREASE     UPON     THE 

WHOLE  OF  100,000  SOULS  ;  and  that 
not  of  infants,  or  worn-out  old  per- 
sons, but  chiefly  young  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  Free-Trade  party,  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  prodigious  emigration,  at 
a  time  when  legislative  principles 
were  adopted,  which,  according  to 
them,  were  dlfi'nsing  universal  pros- 
perity, laboured  hard  to  refer  it  to 
other  causes.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  said  it  was  owing  to  the  Irish 
famine ;  in  the  last,  to  Nature  having 
scattered  gold  broadcast  over  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth.  Both  ex- 
cuses are  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
potato  famine  occurred  in  1846 ;  and 
since  that  time  the  harvests  have  been 
so  good  that,  twice  over,  \  public 
thanksgiving  has  been  returned  for 
that  blessing.  If  Free  Trade  has 
really  enriched  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  it  should  only  have  enhanced, 
except  for  other  competitors,  the  mar- 
ket for  Irish  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle,  in 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  rather  too 
late  in  1852,  six  years  after  the  famine 
of  1846,  to  be  reverting  to  that  cala- 
mity as  a  cause  of  the  present  exodus ; 
the  more  especially  as,  in  the  interim, 
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between  death  and  emigration,  two 
millions  of  souls  have  disappeared  in 
the  Emerald  Isle.* 

The  pretext  of  the  immense  and 
increasiDg  emigration  being  owing  to 
the  discoveiy  of  the  Californian  and 
Aastralian  diggings  is  equally  futile 
and  unfounded.  Five  thousand  a- 
week  are  now  going  there,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  may  reasonably 
be  considered  as  having  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  EI  Dorado  visions  con- 
nected with  those  regions.  But  sup- 
posing that  sixty  thousand  emigrants 
this  year  land  in  Australia,  of  whom 
forty  thousand  have  been  attracted 
by  the  diggings,  there  will  still  re- 
main three  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants who  have  left  the  British 
shores,  chiefly  for  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  the  gold  mania.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  long-continued 
.  exodus  of  our  people  ? — a  state  of 
things  not  only  unparalleled  in  the 
previous  annals  of  this  country,  but 
unexampled  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  worid.  There  is  but 
one  explanation  can  be  given  of  it : 
the  Spectator^  in  an  able  article  on 
this  subject,  has  very  candidly  stated 
the  cause — it  is  want  of  employment 
which  drives  so  many  abroad.  Go 
where  yon  will  among  the  middle  and 
working- classes,  and  you  will  hear 
this  cause  assigned  as  the  real  reason 
why  so  many  are  going  abroad ;  and 
equally  universal  is  the  lamentation, 
that  the  persons  going  away  are  the 
very  elite  of  our  people — the  young, 
the  energetic,  the  industrious ;  leaving 
only  children,  and  aged  or  decrepit 
paupers  to  conduct  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and  furnish  recruits  to 
sustain  its  future  fortunes. 

However  lightly  the  Free-Traders 
may  treat  the  annual  decrease  of  one 
hundred  thousand  in  our  population, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  retro- 
grade ttovcment  in  a  nation  which 
has  increased  incessantly  for  four 
hundred  years,  there  is  here  deep 
subject  for  lamentation  to  every  lover 
of  his  country,  and  sincerely  interest- 
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ed  in  its  welfiure.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  an  increase  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  people,  if  accompanied  by 
no  decline  in  their  circumstances,  is 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  public  pros- 
perity :  the  Free-Traders  themselves 
acknowledge  this,  for  they  uniformly 
refer  with  exultation  to  any  increase, 
however  slight,  in  marriages,  and 
decline  in  paupers,  which  has  occurred 
while  their  system  was  in  operation. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a 
nation  is  thriving  under  a  regime 
which  annually  sends  from  three  hun- 
dred thousand  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  into  exile. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  thriving  under  a  dysentery, 
which  wastes  him  away  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  a- day.  The  bonds  of 
country,  home,  habit,  and  companion- 
ship, are  never  broken  on  a  great 
scale,  and  for  a  long  time  together, 
by  any  other  force  but  the  force  of 
suffering.  A  golden  El  Dorado,  a 
passing  famine,  may  for  a  single  sea- 
son or  two  augment  considerably  the 
nnmberof  emigrants;  but  these  causes 
are  ephemeral  in  their  operation,  be- 
cause the  first  speedily  leads  to  the 
fortunate  region  being  choked  up  with 
entrants,  the  last  to  the  wasted  one 
being  bereft  of  inhabitants.  But  want 
of  employment,  declining  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  is  a  chronic 
disorder,  which  presses  unceasingly 
upon  the  people,  and  may  drive  then» 
into  exile  for  every  year  of  a  century 
together.  It  was  this  cause,  induced 
also  by  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  which  first  ruined  the  agricul- 
ture, and  at  last  put  a  period  to  the 
existence,  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

As  the  increase  of  population  in  a 
healthy  and  thriving  state  of  society 
leads  to  an  additional  increase,  and 
constantly  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  pyramid  of  the 
national  prosperity  is  rested,  so  a  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  the  people  is 
attended  by  a  precisely  opposite  effect. 
In  the  first  case,  the  prosperity  of 
every  one  class  reacts  upon  the  pros- 


*  "The  deorease  of  the  Irish  population  from  1841  to  1851  was  1^659,330,  of  whom 
1,289,133  emigrated.  Bat  as  there  was  no  considerable  emigration  till  1846,  and  the 
famine  occurred  in  that  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  down  to  the  end  of  1845 
the  population  had  adranoed  at  its  former  rate,  which  would  make  the  inhabitants  in 
1845  about  8,500,000,  and  the  decrease  since  that  time  fully  2, 000 fiOO  "^Emigration 
Mefxni^  July  12,  1852. 
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peiity  of  every  other  cUbs;  in  the 
last  case,  their  safieriiig  communicates 
itself  in  an  equally  decisive  way  to 
every  class  around  them .  As  thus  the 
great  trade  of  every  nation  is  that 
which  goes  on  between  the  town  and 
the  country,  and  each  finds  its  chief 
market  in  the  wants  of  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  that  either  can  suffer 
without  the  other  class  dependent  on 
the  sale  of  its  produce  suffering  also. 
Exiraneoua  causes,  simnltaneonsly 
acting  on  the  market,  may  for  a  time 
prevent  this  effect  becoming  conspicu- 
ous ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  sure  to 
make  itself  felt.  H  the  farmers  are 
suffering,  the  manufacturers  will 
speedily  experience  a  falling  off  in  the 
home  markets ;  if  the  manufacturers, 
the  farmers  are  as  certain  of  finding  a 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  their 
rude  produce. 

It  is  DOW  ascertained  by  Captain 
Larcom's  report,  that  the  wheat 
grown  in  Ireland  is  less  by  1,500,000 
qniuters  than  it  was  five  years  ago ; 
and  by  the  reports  of  the  English 
markets  for  home  grain,  that  a  short- 
coming to  a  similar  amount  has  taken 
place  in  the  home  supplies  of  grain 
for  the  county  markets.  3,000,000 
quarters  less  of  wheat  is  raised  in 
England  and  Ireland  than  was  done 
before  Free  Trade  began.  Supposing 
that  an  equal  amount  of  other  kinds 
of  grain  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
wh^  is  a  most  moderate  supposition, 
seeing  that  10,000,000  quarters  of 
forei^  grain  are  now  annually  im- 
ported, when  there  were  not  2,000,000 
before,  we  have  6,000,000  less  quar- 
ters of  grain  annually  raised  in  Great 
Britain  than  was  done  before  Free 
Trade  was  introduced  I  The  defalca- 
tion has  been  nearly  as  great  in  the 
sapplies  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
animals  brought  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. Beyond  all  doubt  the  value  of 
the  produce  that  is  raised  has  sunk  a 
fourth.  The  total  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  two  islands  has  been  esti- 
mated, before  Free  Trade  began,  at 
£250,000,000.  At  this  rate,  the  loss 
tiie  cultivators  have  experienced  from 
this  source  alone  is  above  £60,000,000 
a-year.  The  Free-Traders  boast  that 
it  is  £90,000,000;  and  considering 
the  diminution  in  the  supplies  of  grain 
and  cattle  raised  at  home,  the  esti- 
mate is  not  much  overcharged.    At 


all  events,  it  is  probably  £75,000,000. 
This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  prodigi- 
ous emigration  which  is  going  on  from 
every  part  of  the  country;  and  as 
this  cause  is  permanent  and  ceaseless 
in  its  operation,  the  decline  of  our 
population  may  be  expected  to  be  as 
continuous  and  progressive. 

This  subject  has  been  so  well 
handled  by  Sir  F.  Kelly  in  his  late 
admirable  speech  at  Harwich,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  it  publicity  in  a  more  durable 
form  than  a  daily  journal. 

'*  Now  let  as  see  what  is  the  qaantity 
of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  sold  in 
this  country.  In  1844,  it  was  5,456,307 
quarters  ;  in  1845,  6,666,240  quarters  ; 
and  in  1846,  5,958,962  quarters.  Yon 
will  therefore  see  that  the  fair  arerage 
of  that  production,  taking  the  three 
years,  was  about  6,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  produced  by  the  farmers  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  England.  Now, 
let  us  see  the  years  that  succeeded  1849, 
for  the  returns  pass  oyer  the  intermediate 
years,  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
had  a  fair  trial,  during  which  there  was 
only  a  gradual  reduction  of  duty.  In 
1 849  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  complete 
effect.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1849 
was  4,453,983quarters  ;inl850, 4,688,274 
quarters  ;  and  in  1851,  4,487,041  quar- 
ters. Now,  taking  the  fair  average,  and 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  that  would 
be  a  production  in  England  of  about 
4,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  per  annum 
since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Then 
what  is  the  difference  ! —  that  in  the 
three  years  before  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  the  British  farmers  and  enlti- 
yators  of  the  soil  produced  and  made  a 
profit  on  6,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
while  in  the  three  years  succeeding,  that 
important  class  of  the  people  had  fallen  off 
in  their  production  to  4,500,000  quarters. 
Here  was  a  diminution  of  wheat  in  the 
country  of  1,500,000  qrs.  per  annum.  I 
shall  not  weary  you  by  going  into  details 
figure  by  figure  as  to  the  diminution 
which  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  I  pledge  myself  that  on 
these  returns  it  will  be  found  that  the 
diminution  is  still  greater  in  Ireland, 
though  in  Scotland  it  is  somewhat  less  in 
proportion.  The  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  4,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  less 
was  produced  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  during  the  three  years  after  Free 
Trade  had  a  fair  trial,  than  in  the  three 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  you  further  with 
these  very  painfhl  details,  but  I  will  de- 
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taia  70a  a  single  moment  while  I  refer 
to  ft  return  with  regard  to  oats.  In  the 
years  1845  and  1846,  there  were  about 
2,000,000  quarters  of  oats  produced  in 
each  year  in  this  country.  In  the  years 
1850  and  1851,  the  production  of  oats  in 
the  country  was  under  1,000,000  quarters; 
80  that  while  you  find  the  falling  off  in 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  country 
amounts  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, the  production  of  oats  is  reduced 
Arom  2,000,000  to  less  than  1,000,000 
quarters ;  and  this,  gentlemen,  is  the 
system  of  Free  Trade  which  some  of  my 
friends  among  the  electors  say  has  been 
BO  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

And  in  answer  to  the  common 
argument  that,  despite  this  rapid 
decline  of  agricultural  production,  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people  has 
increased,  Sir  Fitzroy  observes — 

'^  Now,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
amount  of  poor-rates  leried  in  the  king- 
dom has  been  less  in  the  three  years  since 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  than  in  the 
three  years  before  1846.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  amount  necessarily  leWed  for  the 
poor  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
three  years  ending  1846,  and  the  three 
years  beginning  in  1848  and  ending  in 
1850.  In  1845,  there  was  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  £6,791,006.  ("How  much 
did  the  poor  get  out  of  that !  **)  I  hope 
the  whole  of  it.  This  I  know,  that  we 
paid  it  all.  In  1846,  the  amount  raised 
was  £6,800,623 ;  in  1847,  £6,964,825  ; 
in  1848, £7,817,430  ;  in  1849, £7,674,146; 
in  1850,  £7,270,493  ;  and  in  1851, 
£6,778,914  ;  making,  therefore,  in  round 
numbers,  a  million  sterling  more  than  was 
levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  before 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Now,  it  is 
easy  for  manufacturers,  for  those  well- 
paid  labourers  who  have  not  yet  felt  the 
dire  and  terrible  effects  of  this  fatal 
measure  of  legislation,  to  point  to  them- 
selves, and  to  laud  and  rejoice  at  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country.  I  am 
not  taking  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Stockport,  any  more  than  I  do  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk  or  Essex,  but  I  am  taking 
the  entire  kingdom  ;  and  so  far  fh>m  the 
system  of  Free  Trade  having  increased  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
find  that  £1,000,000  a-year  more  has 
been  required  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
since  than  before  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  and  before  the  entire  system  of  Free 
Trade  had  arrived  at  its  completion.  Bui 
there  is  one  more  criterion  by  which  to 
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judge  of  the  effl^ts  of  Free  Trade.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks,  always  proportion- 
ately increase.  It  is  always  important  to 
see,  whether  what  are  called  Uie  lower, 
but  I  would  rather  say  the  labouring 
classes — a  most  important  class,  for  on 
their  labours  depends  not  merely  the  well- 
being  but  the  very  existence  of  the  rest 
of  the  community — it  is  always  important 
to  see  whether,  after  any  great  legislative 
changes,  they  are  really  so  far  benefited 
as  to  be  able  to  confer  that  great  advan- 
tag  on  their  families  of  increasing  their 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  Now, 
in  1844,  the  amount  of  deposits  was 
£29,504,861  ;  in  1845,  £30,748,868  ; 
and  in  1846,  £31,743,250.  Here  we  ar- 
rive at  the  dividing  line,  for  in  1846 
was  passed  the  measure  to  which  I  am 
now  beseeching  your  cool  and  calm  at- 
tention. In  the  same  year  it  began  to 
operate  on  that  numerous  class  who  con- 
tribute deposits  to  the  savings  banks,  and 
let  ns  see  what  was  the  result  In  1847, 
the  amount  fell  from  £31,743,250  to 
£30,207,180 ;  in  the  next  year  it  was 
£28,114,136 ;  in  1849,it  was  £28,537,010; 
and  in  1850,  £27,198,563.  This  is  the 
last  year  to  which  the  returns  have  been 
corrected." 

We  have  not  obsenred  any  answer 
attempted  by  the  Liberal  papers  to 
these  convincing  facts;  they  content 
themselves  with  abusing  the  able 
gentleman  who  brought  them  forward. 

These  considerations  reveal  the  real 
causes  both  of  the  great  exports  and  im- 
ports of  last  year,  and  the  vast  losses 
with  which  both  were  accompanied, 
and  the  decline  in  the  main  articles 
of  our  exports  which  is  now  going 
on.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  home 
market,  owing  to  Free  Trade,  which 
did  the  whole.  Finding  the  customary 
channels  of  home  consumption  falling 
off,  our  merchants  were  constrained, 
at  all  hazards,  to  send  their  goods 
abroad,  and  thence  the  great  expor- 
tation, amounting  in  all  to  £73,000,000 
of  goods,  accompanied  by  no  profit, 
but  by  a  loss  of  £19,000,000,  as  we 
showed  in  a  former  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  exporters.*  Finding 
credit  easy,  and  money  easily  got 
from  the  influence  of  Cadifomia,  they 
engaged  largely  in  importations,  and 
swelled  our  total  imports,  as  Mr  New- 
degate  has  proved,  to  £112,000,000. 


*  See  BlacheoocTM  Magazine,  Feb.  1852. 
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Bat  the  result  soon  showed  them  that 
U  is  impossible  to  import  profitably 
into  an  impoverished  country ;  and 
as  most  of  these  imports  were  sold  at 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  below  prime 
cost,  implying  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
£20,000,000  to  the  importers  on  oar 
imports,  it  is  easy  to  say  what  species 
of  a  commerce  Free  Trade  has  brought 
npon  the  coontry.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  these  circamstances  that  there 
should  now  be  a  great  decline  in  the 
last  quarter,  in  the  exports  of  our 
cotton  goods,  of  nearly  £500,000,  and 
that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Jnly  5,  1852,  was  above  half  a 
million  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  with 
reference  to  this  prodigious  stream  of 
emigration,  that  it  is  all  from  the 
land  of  Free  Trade  to  the  land  of 
Protection.  We  are  told  that  Free 
Trade  is  the  best,  and  Protection  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  the  work- 
ing-classes; and  yet  above  800,000 
of  these  very  working- classes  an- 
nually leave  the  realm  where  that 
charming  thing  Free  Trade  is  in  full 
activity,  and  500,000  persons  from  all 
Europe,  of  whom  250,000  are  from 
the  British  isles,  annually  land  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  most  strin- 
gent system  of  Protection  is  estab- 
lished! Men  do  not  sell  off  their 
whole  effects,  pack  up  their  little  all, 
and  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  render  their 
condition  worse.  And  has  the  80  per 
cent  levied  by  the  Americans  upon 
all  foreign  imports,  without  excep- 
tion, no  hand  in  inducing  and  render- 
ing perpetual  this  immense  stream 
from  the  British  islands  to  the  Trans- 
atlantic realms  ?  If  the  iron- woi^  of 
America  were  exposed  to  the  free 
competition  of  the  iron-masters  of 
South  Wales  and  Lanarkshire,  would 
our  iron-moulders  and  mmers  go  in 
crowds,  as  they  are  now  doing,  across 
the  Atlantic?  If  the  cotton  factories 
of  America  were  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  those  of  Great  Britain, 
would  our  cotton-spinners  and  weavers 
be  straining,  as  they  now  are,  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  land  of  Protec- 
tion? Nay,  if  the  cultivators  of 
America  were  not  protected  by  the 
enormous  import  duty  on  wheat  and 
oats,  of  which  the  Canadian  farmers  so 
bitterly  complain,  would  not  discou- 
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ragement  reach  even  the  agricultu- 
rists of  that  great  and  growing  re- 
public? England,  which  is  governed 
by  shopkeepers,  mav  adopt  in  her 
commercial  policy  the  maxim  that 
to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  comprises 
the  whole  of  political  wisdom ;  but 
America,  which  is  governed  by  the 
working- classes,  has  discovered  that 
high  wages  and  good  prices  are  a  much 
better  thing ;  and  it  is  the  practical 
application  of  this  maxim  which  is 
the  magnet  that  is  attracting  in  such 
multitudes  the  working- classes  from 
Europe — and,  above  fdl,  from  free- 
trading  England  and  Ireland — to  the 
protected  Transatlantic  shores. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  working- 
classes,  whether  in  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  are  hiving  off  in  such 
multitudes  from  the  land  of  Free 
Trade,  and  settling  in  that  of  Protec- 
tion, for  the  disasters  which  have 
overtaken  industry  under  the  action 
of  Free  Trade,  in  those  quarters  where 
it  has  first  been  fully  felt,  have  been 
absolutely  appalling.  Look  at  the 
West  Indies.  Lord  Derby  has  told 
us  in  the  House  of  Peers — and  every 
post  from  those  once  flourishing  and 
now  mined  realms  bears  witness  ta 
the  fact — that  not  only  are  the  estates 
in  Jamaica  nearly  all  going  out  of 
cultivation,  but  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, ruined  by  Free  Trade,  are 
either  leaving  the  island  in  quest  of 
employment,  or  relapsing  into  bar- 
barism. It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
terrible  effect  is  taking  place,  for  a 
Parliamentary  paper  lately  published 
gives  us  the  following  astounding  re- 
turn of  the  refined  sugar  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year 
1851  :— 

Cwt. 
British  Colonies,     .        .        31,49a 
Foreign  Stotea,       .        .      417,061 

448,541 

Here  is  a  result  worked  by  Free 
Trade,  in  less  than  four  years  aifter  it» 
introduction  into  the  colonies,  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  hold  our  breath,  and 
far  exceeding  what  the  most  gloomy 
Protectionist  ever  predicted  as  the 
result  of  Free  Trade  policy  upon  the 
best  interests  of  productive  industry 
in  the  empure.  And  the  Free-Traders 
think  that  they  will  be  vindicated  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  ^heui 
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fngbtfal  devastatkm,  bj  tbe  reAectioii 
that,  whUe  it  is  going  cm,  sugar  has 
£all^  to  5d.  a  pouad.  We  say  adris- 
edly,  **  while  it  is  going  on ;"  for  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that,  when  tbe  work 
of  destmction  has  been  completed, 
and,  by  having  mined  our  own  colo- 
nies, we  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  growers,  prices  will  rise 
again,  not  merely  to  their  former,  bat 
even  a  far  higher  level? 

Tarn  again  (o  Ireland.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  its  2,000,000  laboarers 
who  have  disappeared  from  tbe  land 
in  the  last  five  years,  or  its  1,500,000 
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quarters  of  wheat,  being  half  the 
aoMHint  of  that  cereal  it  produced, 
which  has  gone  oat  of  cultivation  dar- 
ing the  same  time.  We  refer  to  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  commission, 
a  favourite  measure  of  Sir  R.  PeePs  and 
the  Free  Trade  party,  which  demon- 
strates in  the  most  decisive  manner 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  de- 
vastation which  Free  Trade  has 
worked  in  a  few  years  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of 
the  Eneambered  Estates  Commis- 
sioners that  estates  have  been  sold 
by  them  chai^  with 


Debts  amoanting  to  ... 

The  prioe  reoeiyed  for  the  lands  burdened  is  only 
Of  whieh  has  been  paid  to  the  oreditors 


£28,000,000 
5,400,000 
3,400,000 


The  figures  are  given  from  memory, 
but  they  are  in  round  numbers  cor- 
rect. Now  we  do  say,  that  here  is  a 
decisive  proof  of  a  destruction  of  pro- 
perty which  would  be  nnexampied 
in  history  if  the  simnltaneoos  ruin  of 
the  West  Indies  may  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  parallel  instance.  Here  Is 
property,which  must  have  been  worth, 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  at 
least  £30,000,000  (for  £2,000,000  is 
a  very  small  margin  to  leave  for  so 
huge  a  mass  of  debt)  sold  for  less 
than  £6,000,000,  being  a  fifth  part 
OF  ITS  FORMER  VALUE.  The  prioes 
which  tbe  land  fetched,  the  commis- 
sioners tell  us,  varied  from  four 
to  fourteen  years*  purchase^  the  aver- 
age being  ten  years.  We  question 
if  tbe  history  of  the  worid  prior  to 
1846  will  afford  a  parallel  instance 
of  ruin  of  property  hy  pacific  legisla- 
tive measures.  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe 
this  to  the  Irish  famine:  that  was 
over  six  years  ago.  Equally  vain  is 
it  to  ascribe  it  to  the  savage  and  law- 
less character  of  the  Irish  peasantiy. 
They  were  as  lawless  when  creditors 
advanced  £28,000,000  on  these  estates 
as  they  are  now,  and  far  more  for- 
midable, because  not  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  2,000,000  of  their  num- 
bers ;  and  if  changed  at  all,  it  should 
have  been  for  the  better,  because  they 
have,  for  the  last  twenty- two  years, 
been  under  the  government  of  the 
Liberals  and  Free-Traders,  such  de- 
cided friends  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice to  the  interests  of  labour,  and  the 
welfare  of  tbe  poor.    The  frightfol 


decline  in  valae  can  be  ascribed  to 
one  cause,  and  only  one — Free  Trade 
m  gram — which  has  laid  waste  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  completely  in  many 
places  as  Free  Trade  m  sugar  has 
devastated  the  West  Indies. 

One  very  carious  result  has  flowed 
firom  the  effects  of  Free  Trade,  in  pro- 
docing  so  prodigious  a  flood  of  emi- 
gration from  our  shores,  and  of  food 
supplanting  native  industry  to  them, 
that  it  has  in  a  great  degree  concealed 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  upon  our  shipping.  Man 
and  his  food  are,  it  is  well  known, 
with  the  exception  of  wood  for  his 
dwelling,  the  most  bulky  of  all  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  It  so  happens,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  three 
articles,  wood,  com,  and  human  be- 
ings, are  precisely  the  ones  which 
Free  Trade  has  caused  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Our 
emigraHon  has  risen,  as  already 
shown,  from  an  average  of  90,000 
souls  to  above  300,000.  Above  2000 
vessels  are  employed  from  Liverpool 
alone  in  this  annual  exodus.  The 
importation  of  grain  has  quadrupled : 
it  has  risen  from  an  average  of 
2,600,000quarters  to  one  of  10,000,000 
quarters.  The  importation  of  foreign 
wood  has  advanced  in  nearly  a 
similar  proportion.  Thus  changes 
destructive  to  the  nation*s  indus- 
try have  for  the  time  given  a  great 
impetus  to  its  shipping.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  ruinous 
effects  of  Free  Trade  in  shipping  on 
onr  maritime  interests,  wheat  despite 
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tlus  extraordinaiy  snd  unforeseen 
^rcnmstanoe,  ariaing  finom  the  profit 
which  great  seaport  towns  sometimes 
derive  in  the  first  Instance  from  the 
canses  which  are  indncing  national 
rain,  80  great  a  decline  in  onr  com- 
nercial  navy  has  ensued  from  Free 
THde  in  shipping,  that  It  was  pnb- 
ISdj  stated  on  the  hostings  at  Liyer- 
pool,  by  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
chants in  that  dty,  withont  opposi- 
tion, that,  in  fire  years  more,  at  the 
present  rate,  1^  foreign  shipping 
employed  in  conducting  He  gigantic 
trade  would  be  equal  to  the  British  ! 

The  great  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
amount  of  grain  raised  In  the  British 
islands  since  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
daced,  Is  so  serious  a  matter  with  re- 
ference to  oar  national  independenca, 
that  we  gladly  avail  oarselves  of  the 
following  statistics,  drawn  from  an- 
thentic  sources,  given  by  an  able 
contemporary,  on  the  subject : — 

'^  Wheat  sold  In  the  market  townii  of 
EiigUnd  and  Wales. 


▲ft«r  Free  Trade. 

I849...4,4iS,983 
1850.. .4,688,274 
1851. ..4,487,041 


On. 

1847...2,926,733 
1848...2,d45i^2i 


I  Free  Trade. 

1844...5^56,307 
1845.. .6,666,240 
1846.. .5,958,962 


"  We  have  taken  the  three  years  imme- 
diately  preceding  the  oommeroial  changes 
in  1846  ;  because,  np  to  that  period,  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  indace  our  agrioul- 
tnriata  to  raise  less  wheat  than  formerly. 
On  comparing  their  resnlts  wHh  those  of 
the  three  last  years,  which  were  years  of 
complete  Free  Trade,  we  find  a  rery 
strikiog  difference.  In  round  numbers, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  amounts 
to  no  less  than  one  million  and  a-half 
of  qnarten.  During  the  first  period,  in 
other  words,  there  were  sold  annually 
six  millions  of  quarters,  and  during  the 
last,  four  millions  and  a-half. 

"Let  nsnext  turn  to  Ireland, where  the 
Tetams  exhibit  a  much  larger  propor- 
tionate decrease.  We  only  possess  au- 
thentic accounts  from  the  sister  island 
for  four  years  ;  bnt,  owing  to  the  great 
«are  and  diligence  bestowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioners  npon  the  sub- 
ject, we  belicTe  they  approach  the  truth 
as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  such  inyesti- 
gations  will  admit.  The  following  are 
the  quantities  of  wheat  estimated  to  hare 
been  produced  in  that  country  during 
ihe  under-stated  years. 


J849...2,167.74S 
1850...1«550,i96 


''It  win  be  seen  from  these  returns  that 
the  diminished  prodnction  of  wheat  in 
Ireland  corresponds  very  nearly  in 
amount  with  the  falling  off  exhibited  by 
the  returns  of  the  oom-law  inspeotort 
in  England.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
decrease  in  the  two  countries  is  about 
three  million  qmarters." — Morning  Post^ 
June  24. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  falling  off  in 
wheat  alone,  raised  in  England  and  Ire- 
land in  four  years,  has  been,  under  the 
action  of  Free  Trade,  about  3,000,000 
quarters.  The  average  consumption 
of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  prior  to  the 
late  changes,  was  estimated  by  our 
best  authorities  at  14,500,000  quar- 
ters, being  a  quarter  a  head  on 
the  people,  excluding  Infants,  and 
persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  who 
live  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes.  Thus 
more  than   a  fifth  part  of  the 

STAPLE    FOOD   OF    OUR   PEOPLE    haS, 

in  four  years  of  Free  Trade,  come  to 
be  famished  from  foreign  states.  If 
the  supplies  of  oats  and  Indian  com, 
which  are  immense,  and  amount, 
with  wheat,  to  about  10,000,000 
quarters  annually,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  a  fourth  of  the  food  of  our  people 
has  come,  in  four  short  years,  to  be 
imported  t  Liverpool  has  told  us  that, 
in  five  years,  half  of  this  immense 
supply  will  be  brought  in  in  foreign 
bottoms!  Traly  we  are  advancing 
at  railway  speed  to  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  on  foreign  states  for  the 
most  necessary  supplies;  and  we 
shall  soon  realise  in  these  realms 
the  lamentation  of  the  Roman  annal- 
ist, that  the  people  have  come  to 
depend  for  their  food  on  the  winds 
and  the  waves;  or,  in  Claudian^s 
words — 

**  Semper  inops 
Ventique  fidem  poscebat  et  anni." 

Three-fourths  of  these  Immense 
supplies  come  from  two  countries 
only — Russia  and  America.  Can  we" 
say  that  we  are  independent  for  a  year 
together,  when  either  of  these  powers, 
by  simply  closing  their  harbours,  can 
reduce  us  to  scarcity — the  two  to- 
gether to  famine  prices  ?  If  a  fourth 
of  our  subsistence  is  cut  off  by  an 
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nkase  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  or  a 
mandate  of  the  imperial  people  in  the 
United  States,  where  will  be  the  food 
of  the  British  people?  Both  these 
powers  were  at  war  with  as  at  the 
same  time  in  1811 ; — are  their  disposi- 
tions now  so  very  friendly,  and  our 
interests  and  theirs  so  little  at  va- 
riance, that  we  can  rely  npon  the 
like  thing  not  occnrring  again?  And 
if  it  does  occur,  could  we  hold  out 
three  months  against  a  second  iVbit- 
Importation  Act,  passed  in  either 
country  ? 


We  are  often  told  of  the  great  re- 
duction of  taxation  which  has  been 
effected — to  the  amount,  it  is  said, 
of  £12,000,000  sterling—since  Free 
Trade  was  introduced;  but  this  state- 
ment is  grossly  exaggerated.  The 
following  tables,  taken  ftt)m  a  late 
parliamentary  paper,  shows  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  under  Protec- 
tion has  been  nearly  skyen  times^ 
GREATER  than  under  Free  Trade;  for 
in  the  former  period  the  reduction 
was  £41,000,000,  in  the  latter  only 
£6,500,000  :— 


Taxss  rbpbaled  before  Free  Trade. 


1816.  Property  Tax,  £15,500,000. War  Malt,  £2,100,000. 


Year. 

Revenne. 

Surplus. 

Dwcioncy. 

Taxes  repealed. 

Taxes  Impoeed. 

B«foral822 







£17,600,000 

_ 

1822 

£54,136,743 

£4,744,618 

— 

2,139,101 

. — 

1823 

52,755,564 

4,300,747 

— 

4,050,250 

£18,596 

1824 

54,416,230 

5,888,172 

— 

1,704,724 

49,605 

1825 

52,347,674 

3,049,156 

— 

3,639,551 

48,100 

1826 

50,241,408 

— 

£645,920 

1,973,812 

188,726 

1827 

50,241,658 

— 

826,676 

84,038 

21,402 

1828 

52,104,643 

3,246,994 

— 

51,998 

1,966 

1829 

60,786,682 

1,711,550 

— 

126,406 

— 

1830 

50,056,616 

2,918,672 

— 

4,093,956 

696,004 

1831 

46,424,440 

— 

698,858 

1,623,586 

627,586 

1832 

46.988,755 

614,769 

— 

747,264 

44,626 

1833 

46,271,326 

1,513,083 

— 

1,532,128 

— 

1834 

46,609,856 

1,608,155 

— 

2,066,116 

199,694 

1835 

46,043,663 

1,620,941 

— 

165,877 

5,575 

1836 

48,702,654 

2,180,092 

— 

1,021,786 

3,991 

1887 

46,476,194 

— 

656,760 

234 

630 

1838 

47,333,460 

— 

845,227 

289 

8,428 

1839 

47,844,898 

— 

1,512,793 

63,418 

— 

1840 

47,567,566 

— 

1,593,971 

1,258,959 

2,274,240 

1841 

48,084,359 

— 

2,101,870 

27,170 

— 

1842 

46,965,630 

— 

3,979,539 

1,596,866 

6,629,989 

1843 

62,682,817 

1,443,304 

— 

411,821 

.» 

1844 

64,003,753 

3,366,105 

— 

458,810 

— 

1845 

63,060,854 

8,817,642 

4,635,661 

23,720 

40,963,170 

£9,840,768 

Net] 

■edaotion  of  tax 

ktion  before  Fi 

■ee  Trade, 

9,840,768 

£30,922,802 
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Y«tf. 

Revtnae. 

Suiplua.             Dcfldencgr. 

Taxttrepeakd. 

Tans  impoMd. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

£58,790,188 
51^6,264 
53,388,717 
52,951,749 
52,810,680 
52,233,006 

£2,846,308 

2,098,126 
2,578,806 
2,726,396 

£2,956,684 
796,419 

£1,151,790 

844,886 

585,968 

388,708 

1,810,151 

2,679,864 

£2,000 
600,000 

6,462,457 
602,000 

£602,000 

Na 

t  redaction  of  ti 

ixation  sinoe  Free  Trade, 

£5,860,457 

Further,  how  has  this  redaction  of 
£5,860,457  been  effected?  Simply  hy 
the  previous  imposition  of  the  income- 
tax,  which  produced  £5,629,000  be- 
fore Free  Trade  began.  That  is,  Sir 
R.  Peel  took  taxes  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  whole  community,  when  it  was  so 
generally  diffused  that  it  was  not  felt, 
and  laid  it  as  an  exclusive  burden 
<9Mm  Ie$»  than  300,000  individuals  in 
it  I  Thb  is  not  reduction  of  taxation ; 
it  is  shifting  the  burden,  for  the  sake 
of  popnlari^,  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, on  whom  it  falls  with  crushing 
eeverity. 

The  Free-Traders  boast  of  a  sur- 
plus of  above  £2,500,000  annually 
under  the  operation  of  their  system. 
But  for  the  income-tax  it  would  not 
^  a  surplus  at  all,  but  a  deficit  of 
£8,000,000  annually.    So  oppressive, 
however,   vexatious,  and   unjust  is 
ihtt  tax,  and  so  enormous  the  scve- 
riw  with  which  it  presses  upon  agri- 
^tural  industry  compared  to  com- 
mercial, that  its  continuance  cannot 
nueh  longer  be  endured.    It  has  been 

a  described  as  an  ^^  impost  on  the 
i  interest,  and  a  contribution  by 


the  commercial."  And  that  really  is 
its  character,  so  flagrant  are  the  frauds 
and  evasions  by  which  the  unscrupu- 
lous among  the  trading  classes  evade 
its  operation.  The  present  high  state 
of  the  public  funds,  owing  to  the  long 
continuance  of  peace,  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  trading  classes 
by  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  the  impulse  given  to  indus- 
try by  the  repeal  of  that  system,  by 
the  opening  of  the  great  banks  of  issue 
by  Providence  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, has  now  raised  the  3  per  cents 
above  100,  and  gives  a  fair  prospect 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  able  to  save  £1,500,000  to  the 
nation  annually,  by  converting  the 
3  per  cents  into  a  2}  per  cent  stock. 
Should  he  effect  this,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  that  reduction  and  the  surplus, 
succeed  in  taking  off  the  income-tax, 
he  will  confer  the  greatest  boon  ever 
bestowed  on  his  country  since  the 
former  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  repeal- 
ed, and  do  more  to  establish  the  po- 
Eularity  of  his  administration,  than 
y  any  other  measures  that  could 
possibly  be  devised. 
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THB  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH. 


Bt  m&Kj  who  tre  fond  of  excite^ 
mentf  and  bj  some  who  require  it,  a 
general  election  maj  be  considered  as 
rather  a  pleasant  event.  It  certaanlj 
does  break  in  upon  the  monotony  of 
everyday  existence,  and  gives  a 
strong  fillip  to  the  latent  energies  of 
the  people.  The  barlj  energetic  pa- 
triot, who  can  spout,  and  bellow,  and 
declaim,  now  becomes  a  man  of  mark 
and  likelihood — a  very  Sanl  among 
his  brethren.  The  aged  plotter  of 
the  clique — **  Sesina,  that  old  nego- 
tiator's—as he  shnffles  past,  with  a 
dodge  evidently  concealed  beneath 
the  grizzly  penthouse  of  his  eyebrows, 
is  regarded  with  mysterious  awe  as 
the  h^rophant  of  electioneering  wiles. 
Even  the  veriest  noodle  finds  bis  value 
rising  in  the  imarket ;  for,  if  he  is  it 
for  nothing  else,  he  caa  at  least  call 
at  the  electors'  housefty  and  leave 
cards  for  the  candidates.  Ever  epen 
from  morning  to  night  are  the  doors 
of  the  committee- rooms,  vomiting 
forth  shoals  of  canvassers,  and  reab- 
sorbing them  on  their  return  with  the 
reports  of  their  daily  mission.  All 
this,  we  allow,  may  be  agreeable  to 
those  whose  blood,  in  ordinary  times, 
is  wont  to  stagnate ;  but,  for  our  part, 
we  do  not  scrapie  to  confess  that  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present  is  exceed- 
ingly distracting  and  inconvenient. 
Our  political  principles,  we  take  it, 
are  tolerably  well  known;  nor  ia  it 
likely  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  we 
should  change  the  tenor  of  our  opi- 
nions :  yet,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last 
two  days,  we  have  been  waited  on  by 
no  less  than  six  separate  sets  of  can- 
vassers, ^*  respectfully  soliciting,"  as 
they  phrase  it,  our  interest  and  vote 
in  favour  of  Radicals  of  every  dye, 
rank  Whigs,  and  rampant  Sectarians. 
In  the  streets  no  man  is  safe.  Second 
votes  are  esteemed  of  more  value 
than  the  first;  and  every  third  man 
you  meet  is  intent  upon  nailing  you 
for  a  pledge.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, availing  ourselves  of  the  plea 
that  the  weather  is  too  sultry  to  ad- 
mit of  our  stirring  abroad,  we  have 
deserted  our  study,  and  emigrated  to 


the  attics,  from  the  windows  of  which 
we  can  command  a  wide  view  of  the 
distant  Highland  hills.  Safe,  there- 
fore, we  trust  we  may  consider  our- 
selves, for  an  hoar  or  so  at  least,  from 
all  interruption,  save  the  twittering 
of  the  swallows  bringing  food  to  their 
young  in  the  nest  at  the  upper  comer 
of  the  window. 

Beautiful  in  their  disarray,  and  re- 
calling many  memories  of  forest,  lake, 
and  hill,  are  the  implements  of  sylvan 
sport  that  our  silent  attic  contains. 
There,  in  one  corner,  are  our  rods, 
six  in  number,  from  Behemoth,  with 
which  we  slew  the  giant  salmon  of 
the  Ness,  to  Spirling,  the  liveliest 
little  wand  that  ever  struck  midg» 
into  the  tongue  of  a  Yarrow  trouC 
What  would  we  not  give  at  this  mo- 
ment for  a  day's  fishing  1  Oforafoiiy 
car  to  waft  us  away  bodily  from  tW 
din  of  cities  and  hustings  to  the  lovtlj 
bosom  of  Loch  Awe  I  Soft  and  greea 
wave  the  beeches  in  the  sumrao^ 
breeze  on  those  islands  where  Hm 
wood- hyacinth  is  so  blue,  aad  the 
honeysuckle  so  flush  and  fragrant; 
from  the  dark  woods  of  Innistrynieh 
you  hear  the  doling  of  the  cushat;, 
while,  nearer  at  hand,  the  mavia 
breaks  out  into  a  burst  of  melody. 
But  there  is  a  breeae  on  the  loch,  an4 
the  boat  is  on  the  shore,  awl  DugakI 
opines  that  it  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing.  At  the  first  cast,  up  risea  m 
whopper,  visibly  yellow  about  the  fin^ 
and  weigh  ing«  we  shall  suppose,  Ixj 
the  way  the  line  runs  out,  at  least  m 
pound  and  three  quarters.  Never  did 
Limerick  steel  encounter  a  worthier 
foeman.  At  length,  in  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Dugald,  the  landing* 
net  does  its  duty ;  and  there  he  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  all  the 
lustre  of  his  stars.  Are  the  trout  not 
rising  to-day?  With  two  poundera 
simultaneously  upon  your  line,  yoo 
may  confidently  answer — Yes ;  in- 
deed, there  would  seem  to  be  no  end 
at  all  to  their  lesping.  Towards 
evening  we  sball  go  down  the  loch, 
snd  try  for  a  salmo  ferox  in  Castle 
Connal  bay ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  us 
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kaq>  to  tbe  ialaadfl.  Bit  who  is  tbftt 
in  tbe  boat  contending,  if  we  mistake 
not,  with  a  salmon  ?  Ha«  Dugtld  I  is 
it  so  indeed  ?~the  aathor  of  tbe  Moor 
xmdikeLoehf 

Hark !  there  goes  tbe  beU,  recalliDg 
ns  at  once  from  oar  daj-dream.  Who 
tbe  mischief  can  have  come  to  trouble 
ns  just  now?  What  is  this?  Fire  and 
fiiggots !  ^  Yonr  rote  and  interest 
are  respeotfoll j  soEdted  in  favour  of 
Mr  Macwbeedle."  Wbj,  the  man  is 
a  rank  Radical,  and  moreover  coquet- 
ting with  the  Papists  I  John,  fling 
this  card  into  tbe  waste-basket^  and 
tell  the  gentlemen  who  bronght  it> 
with  onr  compliments,  that  we  are 
particnlarij  engaged  at  present,  hot 
shall  not  fail  to  give  onr  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  AndsUj,  as 
the  day  is  hot,  you  may  as  well  offer 
them  a  g^ass  of  beer.  No  one  shall 
say  that  we  were  guilty  of  discourtesy, 
though  we  were  very  nearly  on  tbe 
pobu  of  desiring  them  to  go  to  Jeri- 
cho. For  have  they  not  cost  us  a  long 
journey,  in  bringing  us  back  from 
Loch  Awe  before  our  time? 

Vain  would  it  be  for  us  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  conjure  up  again  the 
eidolon  of  Mr  Colquhonn  in  desperate 
battle  with  the  fish.  More  happy 
than  ourselves,  he  is  doubtless  at 
breesy  Sonachan,  whilst  we  are  in  the 
city,  panting  for  a  mouthful  of  re- 
freshing air.  But  though  we  cannot 
remember  him  in  person,  we  have  his 
book  beside  us;  and  a  better,  more 
useful,  or  ntore  entertaining  com- 
panion for  a  sportsman  cannot  any- 
where be  found.  Sporting  treatises 
ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  caution.  Let 
any  man,  who  is  either  an  angler  or  a 
shot,  reflect  seriously  on  tbe  enormous 
amount  of  exaggeration  in  which  he 
has  indulged  whilst  detailing  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  prowess,  and  be  will,  if 
he  has  in  him  any  candour  at  all, 
understand  the  force  of  our  observa- 
tion. Almost  every  one  of  us — and  we 
are  no  exception— are  in  tbe  habit  of 
viewing  our  own  exploits  through 
the  medium  of  powerful  magnifying 
glasses.  In  doing  so,  we  merely  obey 
a  law  of  nature  which  exhorts  men  to 
maintain  their  dignity  and  reputation ; 
and  there  is  no  point  whatever  upon 
which  people  are  so  touchy  as  their 
success  in  sporting.    To  doubt,  far 


less  contradid,  a  gnllemsiB  whoprol- 
fers  for  your  acceptance  the  narrative 
of  an  enormous  basketful  killed  a  fort- 
night ago  in  the  Tweed ;  or  that  of  a 
red-deer,  stopped  at  full  speed  in  tbe 
Athole  forest,  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards,  by  the  rifle  of  the  his- 
torian, and  so  huge  that  Crerar  abso- 
lutely swooned  at  tbe  sight  of  it;  or  of 
myriads  of  grouse,  bronght  down  right 
and  left,  without  a  single  failore,  is  a 
hideous  breach  of  manners.  If,  in 
your  heart,  you  bdieve  that  your  in- 
formant is  a  much  inferior  sportsman 
to  yourself,  you  must  meet  him  by 
overpowering  statements;  and  it  is 
very  singular  that,  after  having  twice 
told  a  fabalons  Iliad  of  yonr  exploits, 
you  end  by  thoroughly  believing  it. 
The  boundary  line  between  tbe  realm 
of  fact  and  that  of  fiction  is  very  in- 
distinct ;  we  onght  rather  to  say  that 
it  is  nowhere  absolutely  marked,  and 
that  there  exists  a  large  tract  of  de- 
batable land  which  may  be  plsusibly 
claimed  for  either.  For  example,  wo 
are  not  at  this  moment  certain  whether 
we  ever  shot  a  hooper  or  not.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  onr  mind,  a  dream  or 
vision  of  a  star-lit  loch,  with  six  beau* 
tiful  white  creatures  feeding  in  a  bay. 
We  remember  how  we  crept  along, 
behind  a  dyke,  our  heart  throbbing  so 
hard  as  almost  to  choke  us ;  and  we 
can  recall  the  agonising  moment  when 
a  stick  broke  beneath  the  pressure  of 
our  knee,  before  we  came  within  gun- 
shot, and  when  the  sentinel  bird 
looked  up  as  if  conscious  of  the  ap- 

E roach  of  an  intruder.  We  remember 
ow  we  levelled  and  fired.  We  re- 
member also  tbe  dash  in  the  water, 
and  the  whirr  of  wings ;  and  if  we  do 
not  remember  having  brought  down  a 
second  swan,  as  it  wheeled  in  circle, 
it  is  simply  because  we  are  somewhat 
dubious  as  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
first.  We  should  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
if  we  were  questioned  on  oath  as  to 
that  transaction.  Sometimes  tbe  vi- 
tton  comes  so  clear  that  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  we  killed  both 
the  swans.  One  lay  dead-still  in  the 
bay,  its  wings  distended,  and  its  long 
neck  sunk  below  tbe  surface.  Tbe 
other  fluttered  a  little  way  out,  but 
we  recovered  him  by  means  of  a  re- 
triever. Then  the  question  rises — 
which  retriever  was  it,  for  we  have 
had  four  of  them  in  our  day  ?    Was 
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it  Neptune,  unparalleled  among  the 
reedd  at  the  divine  season  of  the  flap- 
pers? Or  was  it  Grog,  who  was 
never  known  to  lose  a  wounded  hare? 
Or  was  it  Cato,  the  curly,  who  could 
<lo  everything  but  speak  ?  Or  was  it 
Captain,  who  is  at  this  moment  the 
inheritor  of  our  best  affections  ?  We 
cannot  tell.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  when  or  where  it  occurred.  Some- 
'times  we  think  it  was  in  the  High- 
lands, and  then  we  fix  upon  Loch 
Sloy.  At  other  times,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  slew  the  swans  in  Saint 
Mary's  Loch,  just  below  the  Copper- 
cleugb.  Occasionally  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  we  only  shot  one  of 
them ;  and,  when  very  much  out  of 
spirits,  we  have  seriously  asked  our- 
selves, whether  we  ever  saw  a  wild 
swan,  except  stuffed,  in  a  museum. 
Being  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  our 
practice  is  to  split  the  difference  of 
belief,  and  to  maintain,  on  ordinary 
-occasions,  that  we  have  shot  one 
hooper.  Of  course,  after  a  few  tum- 
blers with  a  sporting  friend,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  briDging  forward  the 
second  bu-d;  but  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, have  wo  violated  our  convic- 
tions by  increasing  the  number  to 
three.  With  this  example  in  our 
mind,  we  always  deal  leniently  with 
sportsmen.  If  a  gentleman  is  so  en- 
thusiastic as  to  go  out  to  Caffraria, 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Cordilleras, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rhino- 
ceroses, crododiles,  or  condors,  why 
should  we  doubt  the  truth  of  any  nar- 
rative which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
<;ompi]e  ?  How  do  you  know  that  he 
did  not  shoot  fifteen  lions  in  the  course 
of  a  summer's  evening,  or  that  he  did 
not  ride  across  the  Nile  on  the  back 
of  an  enormous  crocodile.  To  ques- 
tion his  veracity  is  simply  to  commit 
that  impertinence  which  we  have  seen 
practised  by  snobs,  who,  not  content 
with  your  statement  of  the  day's  sport, 
make  a  point  of  peering  into  your 
pannier,  or  examining  the  contents  of 
your  game-bag.  Such  hounds  were  in- 
tended by  nature  never  to  rise  above 
the  rank  of  a  water-bailiff.  They 
ought  to  be  summarily  dealt  with, 
and  dismissed  to  their  kennel,  with 
the  reverse  of  a  benison  on  their 
heads,  and  perhaps  with  a  hint  to  their 
rear. 
Mr  Colquhoun  has  this  virtue,  that 


[Aug. 

he  keeps  his  imagination  more  entire- 
ly in  check,  as  regards  matters  of  fact, 
than  any  sportsman  with  whose  writ- 
ings we  are  acquainted.  He  does  not 
make  up  his  bag  or  fill  his  creel  in  a 
random  way ;  nor  does  he  add  to  the 
narrative  of  one  day,  quite  enough 
distinguished  by  its  own  achieve- 
ments, the  events  of  another,  which 
perhaps  took  place  a  year  before.  Nei- 
ther does  he  commit  the  error,  so  com- 
mon, of  representing  every  day  as  a 
triumph.  Kead  the  accounts  of  most 
modern  anglers,  and  you  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  have  failed  in 
filling  their  baskets ;  whereas  every 
adept  with  the  rod  is  well  aware  that 
the  days  of  disappointment  greatly  out- 
number those  of  success.  The  men 
of  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  never  miss. 
If  they  are  in  the  Highlands,  there  is 
always  a  plethora  of  grouse  and  red- 
deer;  if  in  Central  Africa,  you  would 
suppose  they  were  practising  in  a 
menagerie,  and  you  conclude  that  there 
must  be  prime  piaffing  in  Polito's. 
This,  of  course,  is  nonsense ;  and  in 
our  humble  opinion,  it  is  calculated  to 
act  disadvantageously  on  the  char- 
acter of  young  sportsmen.  Sporting, 
in  all  its' branches,  is  an  art  which  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  studied  on  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  is  very  wrong  to  excite  in 
the  youthful  mind  expectations  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  A  boy  of  fourteen 
should  not  be  told  that  he  is  adequate 
to  the  capture  of  a  salmon ;  or  that 
he  has  only  to  go  to  a  certain  river 
and  throw  in  his  line,  in  order  to  se- 
cure one.  All  education  is  progres- 
sive. He  should  be  entered  with  min- 
nows, and  so  made  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  bait-fishing ;  he  should  bo 
furthered  with  beardies,  encouraged 
with  eels,  and  in  dae  time  initiated 
into  the  mystery  of  capturing  a  trout 
with  the  fly.  After  that,  all  is  plain 
sailing.  But  he  should  be  made  to 
feel  practically  the  difficulties  which 
attend  even  the  rudiments  of  sport — 
not  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  exist  no  difficulties  whatever.  We 
have  known  many  a  fine  young  fellow, 
who  might  have  become  a  capital 
sportsman,  stopped  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  by  the  disgust  en- 
gendered by  failure.  The  imagination 
of  the  lad  has  been  so  excited  by  flow- 
ery narratives  that  he  cannot  sum- 
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mon  up  patience  enongli  to  bide  his 
appoiDted  time :  he  must  either  suc- 
ceed at  once,  or  he  abandons  the  pur- 
8mt  for  ever.  We  regret  to  observe 
that  the  habits  of  athletic  sport,  once 
80  common  to  the  jonth  of  Scotland, 
are  rather  on  the  decline ;  and  our  re- 
gret arises  from  the  conviction  that 
the  fine  bodily  training  which  is  given 
by  field  sports  contributes  very  much 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
manly  mind.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  say, 
after  the  perusal  of  any  book,  whether 
the  writer  is  or  is  not  a  sportsman. 
If  the  former,  there  is  a  raciness  in 
his  style,  a  familiarity  with  nature,  and 
a  power  of  illustration,  which  imme- 
diately rivet  your  attention.  Had 
Scott  not  been  a  sportsman,  we  should 
have  lost  one  great  charm  of  his  novels. 
He  of  the  back  slums,  on  the  contrary, 
who  never  wandered  by  the  water- 
side, or  took  the  hill  with  the  gun 
upon  his  shoulder,  is  always  a  feeble 
writer.  There  is  something  sickly 
about  his  sentiment ;  he  is  vapid,  dull, 
and  queasy.  His  ideas  of  vegetation 
are  drawn  from  a  window-box  with 
some  stunted  specimens  of  mignonette, 
striving,  in  spite  of  soot,  to  struggle 
into  blossom, — or,  at  best,  from  a  sub- 
urban horse-chestnut.  He  derives  his 
images  of  animated  life  from  a  rab- 
bit-hutch, or  an  occasional  visit  to  a 
slaughter-house.  He  has  no  taste  for 
the  roaring  of  the  seas,  the  rushing  of 
the  blast,  or  the  thunders  of  a  swollen 
cataract.  He  seeks  repose,  maunders 
about  tranquillity,  and  presents  yon 
with  the  sketch  of  a  lake;  which,  on 
examination,  you  discover  to  be  the 
accurate  portraiture  of  a  horse-pond. 
Surely  the  development  of  ideas  is  as 
important  a  point  as  the  mere  acquire- 
ment of  information.  The  one  is  to 
be  gathered  in  the  field,  the  other  in 
the  schools ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that, 
if  we  were  assured  that  all  the  boys 
were  trained  timeonsly  to  fishine,  we 
should  not  be  inclined  to  vote  for  a 
general  prolongation  of  the  holidays. 
We  must  really  crave  pardon  of  Mr 
Colqnhoun  for  having  left  him  in  this 
nnceremonious  manner.  Another 
batch  of  canvassers,  on  the  Seceding 
interest,  having  probably  received 
notice  of  our  imprudent  act  of  hospi- 
tality, has  Just  invaded  the  premises, 
and  we  have  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  rid  Of  them  at  a  considerable 


expenditure  of  liquor.  One  gentle- 
man in  a  fustian  jacket  tried  to  engage 
ns  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
education ;  but,  as  his  grammar  was 
singularly  imperfect,  we  could  not 
accurately  comprehend  his  meaning. 
We  parted,  however,  good  friends, 
notwithstanding  that  one  acute  Dio- 
mede  tried  to  make  a  Glancus  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  a  bran-new  hat 
which  happened  to  be  exposed  in  the 
lobby.  Nathless  we  managed  to  re- 
tain our  basnet,  and  the  'prentice-cup 
went  its  way.  We  have  said  already 
that  Mr  Colquhonn*s  book  may  be 
relied  on  for  accuracy  of  fact ;  but  we 
should  by  no  means  wish  to  impress 
our  readers  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
at  all  deficient  in  imagination,  where 
imagination  can  be  legitimately  em- 
ployed. Some  of  his  descriptions 
indeed  are  very  beautiful,  and  recall 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands to  the  mind  as  vividly  as  the  in- 
spired pencil  of  Horatio  Macculloch  can 
present  it  to  the  eye.  But  he  never 
condescends  to  make  pictures  merely 
for  effect ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  absence 
of  exaggeration  which  gives  such  a 
stamp  of  truthfulness  to  his  volume. 
Neither  does  he  affect  the  magnificent 
in  sporting—a  fault  which  is  rather 
conspicuous  in  some  other  writers 
whom  we  could  name.  After  reading 
the  lucubrations  of  some  sportsmen, 
and  hearing  them  discourse,  you  would 
conclude  that  they  never  condescended 
to  expend  powder  and  lead  upon  a 
lesser  object  than  a  red- deer,  and  that 
they  would  consider  it  highly  deroga- 
tory to  exert  their  energies  on  the 
capture  of  trout,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  salmon.  That  is  all  fudge. 
Deer-stalking  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  and  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  the  highest  branch  of  the  art  vena- 
torial  as  practised  in  these  islands; 
but  there  is  not  one  sportsman  out  of 
five  hundred  who  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  levelling  bis  rifle  at  a  stag, 
and  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  who 
can  pursue  the  sport  systematically. 
Besides  this,  the  habitual  deer-stalker 
must  be  a  person  endowed  with 
uncommon  stamina.  Quickness  of 
vision— accuracy  of  aim— caution  and 
perseverance — are  admirable  things; 
but  the  stalker  of  the  deer  in  his 
native  solitudes  must  moreover  pos- 
sess the  inestimable  gifts  of  mnscle 
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and  wiad  m  larger  proportion  than  is 
nsnaliy  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities.  He  most  aceonot  it  nothing 
to  lie  half  immersed  for  hoars  in  a  bog 
or  bam,  withoat  even  the  trifling  ex- 
citement of  an  occasional  glimpee  of 
an  antler;  he  most  be  prepared  to 
crawl  up  or  rash  down  preciptcee,  as 
the  exigencj  of  the  case  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  deer  may  require ;  and 
he  mast«  moreover,  make  np  his  mind 
to  return  homewards  maaj  an  even- 
ing, after  having  been  on  the  hills  be^ 
fore  cock-crow,  wet,  weary,  and  fam- 
ishing, without  a  single  incident  to 
console  him  for  all  his  great  exertion. 
Now,  there  are  very  few  people  who 
will  willingly  sabmit  to  this ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  if  other  spcMrt  can 
be  obtained  with  a  less  expenditure 
of  labour.  We  never  knew  a  deer^ 
stalker  yet  who  had  lost  his  rest  for 
grouse-shooting ;  and  we  have  known 
several  who,  from  choice,  would 
rather  stalk  a  curlew  than  a  stag. 
Your  "whanp,"  indeed,  is  a  most 
difiScnlt  feUaw  to  circumvent.  Seated 
on  the  sea-beach,  he  might  defy  the 
approach  of  Sir  Tristrera ;  indeed,  to 
have  shot  a  whanp  in  the  month  of 
October  is  an  exploit  of  which  any 
man  has  just  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
true  sportsman  piques  himself  on  the 
universality  of  his  skill,  not  in  exchi^ 
sive  addiction  to  one  particular  pur- 
suit. Therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
you  may  set  down  every  writer  on 
sporting  subjects  who  affects  to  be 
more  magnificent  in  his  views  than 
his  neighbours,  either  as  an  impostor, 
who  in  reality  knows  little,  or  as  a 
monomaniac,  whose  general  experi- 
ences of  the  chase  are  worthless,  and 
who  cannot  serve  as  an  adequate 
guide. 

No  branch  of  sporting  comes  amks 
to  Mr  Cdquhoun,  who  is  also  an  ac- 
complished naturalist.  Great  on  the 
lake  and  saimon>river,  be  is  knowiag 
at  the  ^*  lochan  *'  and  the  bum ;  and 
is  aware  that  oftentimes  as  much 
dexterity  is  required  for  the  capture 
of  a  half- pounder,  as  might  sufiSce  for 
tiie  hooking  of  the  lordliest  fish  that 
ever  threaded  the  rapids  of  the  Dee. 
Even  the  piscatory  student  who  knows 
Stoddart  by  heart— and  Tom  has  long 
been  considered  as  quite  at  the  sum- 
rait  of  his  craft — may  obtain  many  a 
valuable  wrinkle   from    Colquhoun, 
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who  is  fertile  in  devices  little  known 
to  the  majority  of  practical  angten. 
It  is  the  &shion  of  some  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  wand  to  speak  superdli- 
onsly  of  sea-fishing,  as  if  no  spcurt 
could  be  obtained  except  in  fresh 
water*  Now  we  admit  at  once  that 
finer  fishing  is  required  in  firesh  than 
in  salt  water;  b«t  there  are  timea 
when  the  latter  may  be  resorted  to 
both  with  profit  and  amusement. 
What  the  haaf  or  deep-sea  fishing 
may  be  we  know  not;  but  in  the 
lochs  which  indent  the  western  shores 
of  Scotland  excdlent  sport  may  be 
obtained.  We  take  leave  to  draw 
the  attention  of  oar  sporting  firiends, 
who  about  this  time  of  the  year  repair 
to  the  Highlands,  to  the  following 
extract  £rom  the  volume  before  us : — 


'^  The  Be»-looh  has  a  character  peculi- 
ariy  its  own — oo  wooded  islandB,  no 
green  or  pebbly  margin,  like  its  inland 
sister,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time  at 
full  tide  ;  and  the  dark  mountain  more 
often  rises  abruptly  from  its  side  in 
craggy  and  hold  relief.  It  is  a  novel 
sight  frr  the  tsayeller,  whom  the  refreth- 
ing  eveniog  breese  has  tempted  oat  of 
the  neighbouring  inn,  at  the  landlord's 
recommendation,  to  ^  his  fishing  luck 
with  such  a  clumsy  rod  and  tackle  as  1m 
had  never  dreamt  of  before.  The  awk- 
ward-looking herring  'skews,'  well 
matched  with  their  black  or  red  sails, 
scudding  in  all  directions  ;  the  nasal 
twang  of  the  Gaelic,  as  they  pass  the 
bow  or  stem  of  his  beat,  shotting  their 
nets ;  the  hardy  weather-beaten  face  of 
the  Highlander,  always  civil  in  his  reply, 
and  courteous  in  pointing  out  the  most 
likely  ground  to  the  'stranger' — ^reiter- 
ating his  iigunctions  (when  his  stock  of 
English  extends  no  further)  '  to  keep  on 
the  broo,*  yet  plainly  showing  that  ho 
expects  the  like  courtesy  in  return,  and 
that  the  least  slip  on  your  part  would 
immediately  make  him  change  his  tone, 
— ^all  this  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  the  imaginatiTe,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Highlands,  though  dormant, 
is  not  dead,  and  to  carry  back  his  frnoy 
to  the  old  times  of  clans,  cateimns,  and 
claymorea 

*^  The  fishing  of  the  sea  loch  is  not 
nearly  so  scientific  as  that  of  the  inland. 
The  great  art  lies  in  being  thorou^y 
acquainted  with  the  best  state  of  the  tide 
for  commencing  operations — in  having  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  fishing-ground, 
and  being  able  to  set  your  long-line  with 
neatness  and  despatch.  Having  lived 
for  a  couple  of  years  on  the  banks  of  two 
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I  di4  Bot  negleet)  of  pnetisiBg  Um  difflb- 
reni  kindi  of  ialuBf^i  and  making  myaetf 
■aaCor  of  the  most  propitiona  trmm  of 
the  tide  for  Aoing  so  with  faoeeaa. 

**  Troning  tat  aea-troot  may  be  ranked 
at  the  head  of  thia  fishtag ;  bat  before 
ntteiBptiBg  to  deseribe  it,  I  shall  me&tioii 
two  earioaa  Ikcts  relative  to  the  oea  trout 
aad  salami,  whieh  it  isdificaltteaecomit 
fn*.  One  ia,  that  the  fcrmer  wiU  take 
peedily  in  one  loefa,  while  yon  may  troll 
&  whole  day  ia  its  next  neigfabenr,  thengh 
fall  of  them,  withoat  getting  a  single  bite. 
This  was  preeisely  the  ease  in  the  two 
lochs  alluded  to.  The  other,  that  althoagh 
yon  may  see  the  huge  taib  and  back-fins 
•f  safanoB  rising  all  ronnd,  I  ne^er  heard 
«f  one  taking  the  bait ;  aad  daring  the 
whole  of  my  trelHng  in  the  salt  water,  I 
ha^  only  killed  one  grilse.  This  is  the 
more  stiaage,  as  the  salmon  is  not  at  all 
ahy  9i  the  spinning-bail  in  the  fresh-water 


**  TW  beat  time  le  begm  fishing  for  sea- 
tront  ia  at  the  torn  of  the  tide  when  it 
hegina  to  ebb  :  the  same  rod  and  tackle 
9M  when  trolling  from  a  boat  in  fresh 
water.  The  hnrring-fry,  salted,  are  the 
meat  killing  bait,  (a&o  ezoellent  for  large 
iah  in  fresh-water  lochs,)  althoagh  min- 
BOWS  are  very  good  ;  a  sand-eel  may  also 
do,  the  black  skin  polled  orer  the  bead 
ae  as  to  riMw  nothing  but  the  white  body : 
this  shines  Tory  bright,  hot,  as  it  does  not 
spin,  is  iw  leas  deadly  than  the  others. 
A  boatman  who  thoroaghly  knows  the 
ishing-groond  is  indispensable,  as  it  is 
mach  more  difficalt  to  find  oat  than  in 
the  fresh  water.  Strong  eddies  formed 
hy  the  tide  are  often  gwxl  places  ;  abo 
aay  bays,  especially  if  monntaia-bams 
mn  into  theaL  The  largest  site  of  sea- 
troot  are  caught  in  this  way  ;  and,  when 
hooked,  from  the  depth  and  strenatk  of 
the  water,  make  capital  play.  Large 
lythe  also  are  frequently  taken;  these 
are  like  passionate  boxers— fight  furiously 
for  a  shert  time,  after  which  they  are 
qoite  helpless. 

**  If  there  is  a  good  pool  at  the  month 
of  any  mountain-bam,  by  going  down 
with  your  flynrod  daring  a  *  spate,'  or 
coming  down  of  the  water  after  heary 
rain,  and  when  the  tide  it  at  tlu/ull,  you 
nay  have  excellent  sport.  The  trout  are 
all  floundering  about,  ready  to  take  your 
fly  the  moment  it  touches  the  water. 
This  only  lasts  for  a  short  time,  as  they 
an  leaTO  the  pool  at  the  receding  ef  the 
tide.  I  say  nothing  of  sea-trout  or  salmon 
flies,  which  rary  so  mneh  in  the  difl'erent 
lodis,  riTors,  and  streams,  that  every 
angler  should  be  able  to  dress  them  £»r 
himselt     Any  fishing-tackle  maker  wOl 


be  happy  la  teach  himfm  m  mmmdaratiam. 
He  has  then  only  to  learn  from  an  ap- 
proved haad  near,  what  flies  are  best  (br 
the  loch  or  stream  he  intends  to  fish»  and 
tie  them  accordiagly." 

These  latter  reiiuirka  savour  too 
much  of  the  old  scfaooL  It  maj  be 
Qsefal  in  the  case  of  emergency  to  be 
able  to  bosk  a  flj ;  bat  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  it  is  npwards  of  twenty 
years  since  we  attempted  snch  an 
operation.  In  the  days  of  oor  youth 
we  were  accounted  rather  a  good  band 
at  dressing,  and  conld  torn  ont,  oo 
occasion,  an  excellent  fac-simile  of  a 
bombee.  Bat  we  discovered  anoa, 
that  to  bosk  onr  own  flies  was  a 
frightfol  loss  of  time,  and  necessitated 
the  collection  of  an  infinite  qnaatity 
of  feather,  fad,  floss,  carpet,  and 
twistiogs,  which  very  soos,  without 
any  manipnlation  on  our  part,  pra- 
daoed  abondance  of  iasect  life  in  the 
shape  of  moths.  Therefore,  one  fine 
morning  we  pstdied  the  whole  cea- 
tents  of  onr  poke  out  of  the  window, 
and  have  since  had  recouise  for  our 
supplies  to  the  regular  professional 
artists.  Every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  abont  fishing  is  com- 
petent to  the  selection  of  his  own 
flies  ;  asd  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  we 
assert,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  with  you 
a  very  diversified  stock.  For  treat- 
ing, eight  or  ten  of  the  most  approved 
sorts  of  files  are  amply  sufficient :  of 
course  you  must  take  care  to  have 
them  of  diflferent  staes.  There  is 
more  variety  in  salmonp-flies ;  bat  if 
you  attend  properiy  to  colour,  you 
may  easily,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
famish  such  a  pocket-book  ae  wiil 
enable  you  to  fish  with  success  in 
every  river  in  the  kingdom,  provided 
you  know  how  to  bandte  yoar  rod. 
We  by  no  means  undervaloe  local 
information.  If  you  can  pick  up  an 
intelligent  poacher,  or  in  default  of 
bim  a  gamekeeper,  you  can  readily, 
for  the  matter  of  a  mutchkln,  ascer- 
tain what  colour  is  considered  most 
killing  on  the  particular  river  which 
he  depopulates  ;  and  you  will  find 
something  in  your  book  which  will 
correspond  accarately  enough.  If 
you  are  short  of  flies,  the  same  free- 
tacksmau  of  the  stream  will,  for  a 
shilling  or  two,  tie  you  as  many  as 
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yon  may  reqaire.  And  do  not  be 
afraid  that  he  will  lack  the  material. 
The  feathers  of  the  babbly-jock  make 
admirable  wings— a  red  cock,  adorned 
with  a  mff  of  hackles^  sounds  his 
trompet  upon  every  midden  ;  and 
your  unlicensed  acqniuntance  usually 
contrives  to  put  bv  various  sylvan 
furs  and  plumage,  during  the  season 
when  game  fetches  a  good  price  in 
the  metropolitan  market.  Trust  to 
him  for  having  retained  sundry  sou- 
venirs of  grouse,  blackcock,  mallard, 
and  plover— besides  a  hare*8  lug,  in 
affectionate  remembrance  of  some  de- 
parted maukin.  And  do  not,  unless 
you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  hard 
upon  the  poor  fellow  for  obeying,  in  a 
moderate  way,  the  impulses  of  his 
nature.  He  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  confounded  with  those  brutal 
bludgeoneers  who  harbour  in  towns, 
and  go  out  methodically  in  gangs  to 
poach.  He  is  simply  an  Indian  in 
disposition,  very  kind  to  his  colley 
and  affectionate  to  his  child,  passion- 
ately fond  of  tobacco,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  snuff  or  pigtail,  and  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  a  brother 
Celt,  whose  dwelling  is  supposed  to 
be  subterraneous,  and  impregnable  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  exciseman.  We 
say,  do  not  be  hard  with  him,  for 
were  he  merely  a  clodhopper,  he  could 
not  busk  a  fly. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  fish- 
ing to  be  had  in  the  salt-water  lochs, 
which  is  not  without  its  attraction, 
although,  as  Mr  Colquhoun  observes, 
it  is  not  the  daintiest  in  the  world. 
We  mean  the  fishing  with  the  long- 
line  which  we  have  seen  practised 
with  great  success  both  in  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Fine,  and  which  is  worth 
the  attention  of  the  sportsman.  Let 
us  hear  our  author  upon  it. 

*'  The  eel-line,  already  noticed,  is  pre- 
cisely the  long-line  in  miniature  with  the 
•exception  of  the  hooks,  which  are  such 
coarse,  blunt-looking  weapons,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  they  catch  at  alL  They 
are  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  at  any  of  the 
«hops  in  the  sea-port  towns,  and  tied  on 
with  a  wax  end,  but  sometimes  only 
with  a  knot  of  the  twine  itself :  a  turn 
of  the  wire  on  the  shank  enables  you  to 
do  this.  A  baiting-basket  is  required, 
one  end  for  the  line,  the  other  for  the 
baited  hooks,  which  are  placed  in  regular 
TOWS.  My  line  had  only  three  hundred 
hooks,  but  some  have  double  that  num- 


ber. Herring,  out  into  small  pieces,  are 
the  best  bait :  I  required  about  a  dozen 
for  one  setting,  provided  I  eked  out  with 
mussels,  but  eighteen  or  twenty  were 
necessary  if  the  line  was  baited  exdn- 
sively  with  herring.  Mussels,  however, 
drop  off  the  hook  so  easily,  that  when 
herring  can  be  procured  they  are  seldom 
nsed.  Seeing  the  long-line  baited,  set, 
and  drawn,  will  thoroughly  teach  any 
one  who  has  an  idea  of  fishing — wrUing 
how  to  do  so,  never  will.  It  generally 
took  me  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bait 
mine  ;  so  I  taught  a  boy,  who,  after  two 
or  three  lessons,  could  bait  as  well  as 
myself. 

"  The  best  time  to  set  the  long-line  is 
after  low  water,  when  the  tide  has  flowed 
a  little,  and  brought  the  flsh  with  it.  To 
know  the  different  'hauls'  is  most  im- 
portant, as  your  success  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  good 
one.  After  the  line  is  set,  ii  thoM  be 
left  exaeUy  <me  hour;  and,  if  you  haye  hit 
upon  a  shoal,  you  will  most  likely  half 
fill  the  boat.  I  have  several  times  killed 
about  a  doEen,from  twenty  to  fifty  pounda* 
weight,  besides  quantities  of  smaller. 
The  fish  for  the  most  part  taken  are 
cod,  ling,  haddock,  skate,  large  fionnders, 
and  enormous  conger-eels — some  of  the 
latter  more  than  half  the  length  of  your 
boat,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  These 
would  generally  be  thrown  back  again, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  they  make 
among  the  other  fish,  and  the  damage 
they  do  to  the  set  lines.  Their  throats, 
therefore,  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are 
pulled  up,  after  which  operation  they 
will  live  for  hours.  The  skate  is  also 
very  tenacious  of  life;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  grotesque  pompous 
faces  it  will  continue  to  exhibit  for  some 
time  after  being  deposited  in  the 
boat" 

Here  Mr  Colquhoun  becomes  slight- 
ly libellous— comparing  the  counte- 
nances of  the  unhappy  skate  to  those 
of  functionaries  on  the  bench.  Now 
we  happen  to  have  seen  a  moribund 
skate  or  two,  but  we  never  were  im- 
pressed with  such  resemblance.  We 
admit,  however,  that  we  have  seen 
countenances  under  wigs  look  ex- 
ceeding dolorous  and  fish-like  when 
their  party  was  going  out  of  ofllce. 

But  enough  of  this  kind  of  fishing, 
which  is,  smr  all,  too  strictly  profes- 
sional for  our  taste.  We  prefer  the 
rod  and  fly;  and  even  in  the  salt 
water  the  angler  may  use  such  im- 
plements, though  in  a  coarser  form 
than  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
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**  or  all  ^Mlogies  for  %  fly,  this  (the 
white  feather)  is  the  elumsiest.  It  ia  only 
*  swan'i  or  goose's  feather  tied  roand  a 
large  and  yery  coarse  bait-hook|  withoat 
the  least  pretence  to  art :  any  man  who 
had  never  dressed  a  fly  in  his  life  woold 
be  as  snccessfnl  in  the  attempt  as  the 
most  finished  performer.  The  rod  and 
line  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  fly ; 
a  bamboo  cane,  or  yonng  hazel  treci  with 
ten  or  tweWe  yards  of  oiled  cord,  and  a 
length  or  two  of  double  or  triple  gut  next 
the  hook :  no  reel  is  nsed. 

^  The  fish  generally  caaght  in  this  way 
are  lythe  and  seithe,  although  mackarel 
will  rise  fireely  also.  When  fishing  for 
the  former,  good  double  gut  may  be 
strong  enough;  but  if  large  fish  are  ex- 
pected, I  should  always  recommend 
triple.  Seithe  take  best  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  light  breeze  is  rather 
an  adrantage  :  although  the  fly  is  some- 
times sunk  a  little  with  lead,  it  is  more 
often  fished  with  at  the  top.  You  may 
begin  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  row 
oyer  all  the  sunk  banks  and  places  where 
the  fish  frequent,  at  a  slow  rate,  with 
three  or  four  rods  placed  regularly  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat.  When  a  small  seithe 
is  hooked,  pull  it  in  at  once,  and  out  with 
the  rod  again  as  fast  as  possible;  some- 
times nearly  all  the  rods  have  a  fish  at 
the  eame  time.  In  lythe  fishing,  you 
need  not  launch  your  boat  untU  low- 
water;  sink  the  fly  with  a  couple  of  buck- 
ihot,  and  troll  on  the  brow  where  it 
descends  perpendicularly;  this  is  easily 
seen  at  that  state  of  the  tide.  When  yon 
hook  a  large  fish,  try  to  preyent  it  getting 
down,  or  you  may  be  obliged  to  throw 
the  rod  oyerboard,  in  case  the  lythe 
should  break  away;  but,  if  you  can 
manage  to  swing  it  about  at  the  top  for 
a  short  time,  it  will  soon  be  unable  to 
ofibr  any  resistance. 

"Trolling  with  the  white  feather  has 
this  recommendation,  that  it  may  be 
enjoyed  by  an  invalid  or  party  of  ladies — 
and,  certainly,  a  more  delightful  way  of 
qiending  the  cool  of  a  summer  evening 
cannot  be  imagined;  rovnng  slowly  along 
those  romantic  shores — hearing  the  dis- 
tant gurgle  of  the  dwindled  mountain- 
brook  in  its  steep  descent,  and  ever  and 
anon  passing  the  blue  curling  smoke  of  a 
shepherd's  or  fisherman's  grass-topped 
hut  upon  the  banks." 

Foar  times  has  that  detestable 
door-bell  mog ;  aod  on  each  occasion 
we  have  heaM  the  marmnr  of  voices 
below,  the  shnffling  of  feet,  and  the 
tinkling  of  tumblers.  Oar  hospitality, 
we  begin  to  fear,  has  been  grossly 
abnsed  —  i^  the  canyassers  In  the 


neighbourhood  are  flocking  to  oar 
tap~-and  we  are  not  withoat  some 
misgivings  that  we  may  have  incurred 
the  statutory  penalties  for  treating. 
There  goes  the  bell  again  1  Who  the 
deuce  can  it  be  now  ?  Surely  we  have 
liquored  impartially  every  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  in  the  district.  Well— who  is 
it? 

''  The  Chairman  of  Mr  Mac- 
wheedle*s  Committee.** 

Tell  the  Chairman  of  Mr  Mac- 
wheedle's  Committee  that  we  are  at 
this  moment  slightly  delirious,  and 
practising  with  pistols  in  the  attics. 
Mint  to  him,  moreover,  that  we  have 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  firing  down 
into  the  lobby  whenever  we  bear  a 
noise,  and  that  we  may  possibly  mis- 
take him  for  a  rhinoceros.  And  give 
no  more  beer,  on  any  account,  to  any 
human  being.  We  trust,  now,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  finish  our  article  in 
peace. 

On  glancing  round  the  attic,  we 
observe  that  our  rifle,  and  double- 
barrelled  Dickson,  have  lain  un- 
touched since  November  last.  We 
must  look  to  this  gear  speedily ;  for 
time  is  stealing  on,  and  the  twelfth 
of  August  will  be  upon  us  before  we 
have  recovered  from  the  heat  of  these 
elections.  We  intend,  weather  permit- 
ting, to  knock  down  on  that  day  asmany 
brace  as  may  correspond  with  Liord 
Derby's  majority— and  the  news  of 
the  result  of  the  first  contested  elec- 
tion in  England  should  arrive  about 
this  time.  Indeed,  we  suppose  it  has 
arrived,  for  there  is  an  unusual  sound 
in  the  street,  and  a  bawling  as  of 
triumphant  partisans.  We  open  the 
window,  peer  over,  and  behold  a 
frantic  Constitutionalist  gesticulating 
like  a  windmill.  What  is  the  row 
down  there?  "The  two  Conser- 
vative CANDIDATES  RETURNED  FOR 

Liverpool  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority I "  Heaven  be  praised !  Mr 
Cardwell  has  got  his  gruel  at  last. 
Go  home,  our  fine  fellow,  and  try,  if 
possible,  to  keep  sober.  At  the  same 
time,  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
dedicate  a  special  bumper  in  honour 
of  this  event,  for  first  blood  is  always 
a  great  point  in  a  battle.  With 
three  cheers,  which  startle  the  swal- 
lows from  their  equanimity,  we  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  electors  of  liver- 
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pool,  who  have  so  nobly  done  their 
dflty ;  and  to  that  of  MesBrs  Turner 
and  Forbes  Mackenzie,  their  staunch 
and  worthy  representatives. 

if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  we 
shall  have  work  before  ns  on  the 
Twelfth.  On  that  day,  many  an 
unfledged  sportsman  will  take  the 
hillside  for  the  first  time ;  and  for 
their  benefit  we  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences, by  way  of  precept,  firom  Mr 
Colquhonn^s  book«  Let  them,  how- 
ever, read  diligently  the  whole  of  his 
chapter  upon  grouse  and  black-game 
shooting,  and  we  promise  them  that, 
by  adopting  his  suggestions,  they 
will  bring  home  a  heavier  bag  than 
they  could  secure  by  following  the 
advice  of  any  other  mentor. 

"Most  young  shots  are  not  content 
unlefds  they  are  upon  the  moor  by  peep 
of  day,  on  the  long-anticipated  12th  of 
August  And  what  is  the  result  1  They 
have  found  and  disturbed  most  of  the 
packs  before  they  have  well  fed,  and  one 
half  will  rise  out  of  distance,  and  fly 
away  unbroken.  Had  the  moor  been 
left  quiet  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  four 
doable  shots  might  have  been  obtained 
&t  almost  every  pack,  and  many  would 
have  been  scattered  for  the  eyening 
shooting.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  if  two  equal  shots,  upon  equal 
moors,  uncouple  their  dogs,  one  at  five 
o'clock  and  the  other  at  eight,  and  com- 
pare notes  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
lazy  man  will  hare  the  heaviest  game- 
hag,  and  his  ground  will  be  in  best  order 
for  the  deadly  time  of  the  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  competitor's  disadvantage 
from  having  fruitlessly  wasted  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  dogs,  when  many 
of  the  packs  would  not  allow  him  to 
come  within  reach.  My  advice,  there- 
fore, to  the  young  grouse-shooter,  is  al- 
ways to  wait  till  the  dew  is  dry  on  the 
heather.  If  he  starts  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  travels  the  moors  as  he  ought,  there 
is  time  enough  before  dark  to  put  his 
powers  to  the  proof,  however  he  may 
pique  himself  upon  them.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  must  run  over  the  ground,  but 
keep  up  a  steady,  determined  walk,  up 
hill  and  down  hill,  without  flagging  for 
an  instant,  unless  the  dogs  come  upon 
the  scent  of  game.  Of  all  sports,  grouse- 
fihooting  is  the  most  laborious.  None 
can  stand  a  comparison  with  it  except 
deer-stalking  ;  and  yet  the  veriest  "soft," 
puffing  and  blowing  at  every  step,  may 
put  off  a  whole  day  upon  the  moors — 
travelling  them,  1  will  not  call  it— and 
boaat  after  dinner  that  «  he  wonders  how 
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people  can  find  gronw^ooting  bo  toil- 
some and  fatigving— /o9-Ai(iUi]i^  ia  mnoh 
more  to." 

This,  however,  with  aH  deference 
to  Mr  Golquhonn,  requires  to  be  re- 
ceived with  qaalification.      One  man 
may  work  himself   very  nearly    to 
death  at  grouse-shooting  with  no  more 
success  than  another  who  takes  it 
leisurely.     If  you  go  out  with  ttu- 
merous  relays  of  dogs,  letting  loose  a 
couple,  or  perhaps  three  high-bred 
and  far-ranging  pointers  at  a  time, 
you  wiH  undoubtedly,  on  any  average 
moor,  get  exercise  enough  to  knock 
you  up  long  before  the  day  is  over. 
You   must   necessarily  walk  up  to 
every  point,  whether  it  be  a  real  one 
or  not ;  and  great  is  your  travel  ac- 
cordingly.   Oar  method  is  diflferent. 
We  never  let  out  more  than  one  dog 
at  a  time.    The  very  best  of  dogs  are 
not  improved  by  emulation,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.   They 
stand  upon  the  honour  of  their  noses ; 
and,  rather  than  not  make  points,  will 
take  up  the  faintest  scent  out  of  she^r 
jealousy  of  each  other;   whereas  a 
single  dog  knows  that  he  is  in  a  situa- 
tion of  trust,  and  will  not  willingly 
betray  you.    Contrary  to  the  popular 
dogma,  we  prefer  a  setter  to  a  pointer. 
The  former  is  a  more  intdligent  and 
docile  animal  than  the  latter,  and,  if 
you  take  proper  pains  with  him,  will 
always  understand  you  better,  snd 
accommodate    himself    accordingly. 
The  only  disadvantage  of  setters  is 
that  they  require  water,  and  are  lia- 
ble to  be  much  distressed  when  the 
moor  is  particularly  dry.      Still  we 
give  them  the  preference  over  the 
other;   and,  if  you  have  your  dog 
fully  under  command,  you  will  kill 
as  many  birds  over  him,  with  infi- 
nitely less  fatigue  to  yourself,  as  if 
you  were  to  let  out  three.    Of  coarse 
you  must  take  care  not  to  let  him  be 
overworked;  for  tliere  are  limits  to 
the  endurance  of  every  living  crea- 
ture, however  willing  he  may  be.     A 
really  good    dog    will   not    give  in 
readily,  for  he  enjoys  the  sport  as 
much  as  you  do  yourself.    And  here 
we  would  entreat  our  young  friends 
to  beware  how  they  are  harsh  to  their 
dogs.     Be  kind  to  your  dog,  and  he 
will  love  you  more  sincerely  and  less 
selfishly  than  almost  any  human  be- 
ing.   Do  not  be  ja  a  huxay  to  coa<» 
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dude  that  he  is  stupid.  Nature  has 
gifted  faiin  with  a  nose  in  maDy  re- 
spects superior  to  your  own ;  and  he 
n  tur  more  likely  to  be  in  the  ri^t 
than  yon  are.  Some  faolts  there  are 
vadonbtedly  which  yon  nrast  check, 
hot  never  with  nonecessary  harsh- 
ness. No  more  hideously  bmtal  pic- 
tare  mm  be  conceived  than  that  of  a 
hnUdng  feUow  in  lostiaB,  with  a 
ioshed  £Me  and  angry  voice,  beU- 
booring  a  prostrate  pointer. 

Mr  Cc^qDhoon  has  some  very  sen- 
fl|Ue  (Nervations  on  the  instinct  of 
dogs,  which  we  transcribe  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  think  that  a 
pointer  or  a  setter  can  display  no 
sagacity  except  in  the  field. 

^  It  is  often  amunng  to  hear  those  who 
know  little  about  the  snbject  describing 
the  'almost  reason'  of  the  St  Bernard's 
dog,  and  not  nnfireqnently  of  the  Scotch 
*  coiley.*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
stiiiot  of  these  animi^  is  more  pnnni- 
nemtly  foroed  upon  their  notice,  asd  they 
do  not  take  the  trenble  to  watch  and 
discover  it  in  the  other  species.  Saga- 
city is  more  eqaally  distribnted  among 
the  difTerent  Tarieties  of  the  dog  than 
such  casual  obserrers  are  aware  of ;  but 
it,  of  course,  takes  different  directions, 
aeoording  to  the  temper,  habits,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  anhnal.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  so  far  to  control  the  keen  tem- 
pers of  sporting-dogs  (by  which  I  mean 
setters  and  pomters)  as  to  make  them 
perform  the  duties  of  a  well  broke  phleg- 
matic retricTer.  The  instinctive  power 
may  therefore  appear»greater  in  one  than 
the  other ;  but  from  the  quiet,  easy  tem- 
per of  the  retrieyer,  it  is  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  derelop  and  make  use  of  his  in- 
stinct in  that  particular  way :  while  the 
setter  and  pointer,  owing  to  their  more 
active  life  and  hunting  propensities,  may 
often  pass  unnoticed,  even  by  their  mas- 
ters, though  erery  time  they  are  in  the 
field  displaying  as  much  tact  as  the  most 
cautious  retrieTer.  Their  sagacity  is 
BOTer  thought  of;  and  the  only  praise 
they  get  is  that  they  are  *  excellent 
dogs;*  which  means  tAat  they  find  pltsnly 


'*  There  is  another  reason  why  sport- 
ing-dogs appear  more  deficient  in  sense 
than  some  others,  and  that  is  their  mode 
of  life.  Confined  always  in  the  kennel 
unless  when  seeking  game,  all  their  pow- 
ers are  employed  to  this  end.  There 
are,  however,  abundant  proofiB  that^  when 
made  companioas,  aad  suffered  to  occupy 
a  place  upon  the  hearth-rug,  they  aro 
capaUa  of  the  aaoM   attachment  and 


would  equal  in  sagacity  the  nradi-lauded 
dogs  of  St  Bernard.  Indeed,  the  usual 
mode  of  imprtaoning  sporting^dogs  is  so 
great  a  disadvantage,  that  I  have  seen 
some,  with  excellent  noses,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  the  moors,  grow  sulky,  and 
refuse  to  hunt  with  their  usual  freeness, 
unless  left  in  a  great  measure  to  them- 
selves. This,  I  know,  arose  partly  from 
a  want  of  proper  management,  and  not 
keeping  the  medium  between  encourag- 
ing kindness  and  merited  correction  ;  for 
too  much  lenity  is  nearly  as  injurious  to 
a  dog  as  over-severity:  snlkiness  will 
often  be  the  effsct  in  the  one  ease,  shy- 
ness in  the  other.  Still,  if  the  dog  were 
allowed  to  be  the  companion  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  would  both  acquire  sense  and 
tact  in  half  the  time,  and  would  not  give 
half  the  trouble  either  by  shyness  or  snl- 
kiness ;  whereas  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  a  kennel-dog  is  long  past  his 
best  before  he  excels  in  that  sagacity  on 
the  moor  which  so  greatly  assists  him  in 
finding  game.* 

In  short,  the  dog  who  knows  his 
master,  and  is  familiar  with  his  ways, 
will  always  do  his  work  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  poor  beast  who  has 
passed  the  greater  anmber  of  his 
days  in  the  monotony  of  the  kennel, 
and  who  never  has  had  the  advmtage 
(^  being  iatrodoced  to  human  society. 

We  have  not,  however,  adverted 
to  the  points  raised  by  Mr  Colquhoun 
as  to  tajung  the  moors  early.  There 
can  be  no  doobt  that  he  is  right,  in 
the  advice  which  he  tenders  to  young 
sportsmen.  Early- rising  we  believe 
to  be  a  vlrtne,  though  one  which  we 
do  not  practise  with  saflSdent  exacti- 
tude ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated, 
on  credible  authority,  that  nature 
looks  lovely  at  sunrise.  But  for  all 
that,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever 
for  awakening  the  echoes  by  a  pre- 
mature discharge  of  musketry.  Grouse 
must  breakfast  like  other  living 
creatures,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
them,  on  this  the  day  of  their  annual 
massacre,  the  privilege  of  a  matutinal 
picking.  As  to  your  own  breakfast, 
we  certainly  should  not  recommend 
yon  to  victual  yourself  as  if  you  were 
stowing  away  provisions  to  last  you 
for  a  couple  of  days;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  not  forth  famished. 
Mr  Colquhoun  recommends  you  to 
forego  the  companionship  of  a  flask. 
We  dissent  If  the  weather  is  boil* 
ii\g,  and  if  yon  are  not  accnstOflMd  t» 
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violent  exercise,  you  most  neoessarily 
drink  something;  and  tlie  safest 
beverage  is  water  slightly  tinctured 
with  spirits.  Beer  blows  yon  up, 
and  porter  makes  yon  sleepy.  Cold 
tea  is  trash.  Of  course  you  will  take 
care  not  to  increase  your  hereditary 
thirst  by  cramming  yourself  at 
luncheon  with  ham,  or  any  of  those 
high-spiced  delicacies  which  Italian 
warehousemen  especially  recommend 
for  the  moors.  £at  anchovies,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you 
have  resumed  your  beat,  you  will 
find  that  you  had  better  have  tasted 
of  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
here  we  shall  remark  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  previous  evening  have 
often  much  to  do  with  these  distress- 
ing symptoms  of  thirst.  Of  all  days 
in  the  year  we  regard  the  eleventh 
of  August  as  that  which  should  be 
most  soberly  observed;  and  we 
earnestly  counsel  our  voung  friends, 
if  they  have  any  regard  for  their  own 
comfort,  to  resist  on  that  evening  the 
most  pressing  hospitality  which  may 
be  offered  them  by  a  seasoned  Thane. 
Besides  this,  young  sportsmen  are 
commonly  nervous  enough  on  their 
first  field-day,  witnout  doing  any- 
thing additional  to  make  their  hand 
unsteady;  and  it  is  well-known  to 
authorities,  that,  whereas  the  man  who 
begins  by  shooting  well  in  the  morn- 
ing commonly  continues  to  do  so 
throughout  the  day,  the  unfortunate 
lad  who  signalises  himself  by  a  series 
of  misses  at  the  commencement  very 
rarely  regains  coolness  enough  to 
enable  him  to  do  any  execution. 
He  becomes  fiurried  and  anxious, 
takes  no  deliberate  aim,  fires  at  any 
kind  of  distance,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  puts  the  life  of  Ponto  into 
jeopardy  extreme. 

Black-cock  shooting  is  a  mnch 
tamer  sport  than  that  afforded  by  the 
quest  of  the  grouse.  Nevertheless, 
as  an  old  cock  is  a  handsome  bird 
to  look  at,  and  withal  heavy,  though 
he  makes  but  an  indifferent  addition 
to  the  table,  the  young  sportsman  is 
usually  desirous  to  bring  him  to  bag. 
On  this  subject  we  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  young  broods  before 
the  twentieth  of  August— indeed,  in 
onr  opinion,  the  twentieth  of  Angnst 
is  quite  early  enongh  to  begin.    The 


places  where  black  game  hatch,  and 
m  which  the  young  broods  continue 
until  they  are  well  grown,  are  qnite 
distinct  from  those  frequented  by  the 
grouse.  You  may  expect  to  find  the 
former  in  tracts  of  rushy  ground,  in 
little  glens  where  the  fern  grows  abun- 
dantly, or  in  low  brushwood ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  always  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  heather.  Toung  black 
game  lie  so  close  that  it  is  sometimes 
easy  to  take  them  with  the  hand 
just  under  the  nose  of  the  pointer — 
indeed  the  pointer  is  often  tempted 
to  break  rules,  and  make  a  grab  at 
the  living  simpleton  who  will  not 
fiutter  up.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  season  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  the  higher  ground,  so  that  the 
dogs  may  not  Interfere  with  the  black 
in  their  quest  for  the  red  game ;  and 
afterwards,  in  every  case  where  the 
birds  are  not  fully  grown,  we  sup- 
plicate for  mercy  for  the  maternal 
grey  hen.  Indeed,  the  sportsman 
wilt  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  give 
her  a  reprieve ;  for  youug  black  game 
are  veir  helpless  creatures,  and,  if 
deprived  of  their  mother*s  snperinten- 
dence  before  they  are  well  fledged, 
are  apt  to  fall  victims  to  some  of  their 
natural  enemies,  who  are  perpetually  on 
the  prowl.  As  for  the  old  cocks,  down 
with  them  whenever  you  can.  They 
are  quite  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, are  exceedingly  wary,  and,  if 
you  happen  to  find  them  in  the 
bracken  or  brushwood,  will  afford 
you  a  charming  right  and  left.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  season,  stalk- 
ing black-cock  is  a  very  exciting 
sport.  It  requires  great  caution  and 
skill  —  for  our  sable  acquaintances 
are  knowing  strategists,  and  always 
appoint  a  sentinel.  Driving  black- 
cock is  another  method  which  we 
have  practised  with  considerable 
success,  both  in  Argyllshire  and  on 
the  Border,  where  this  species  of 
game  especially  abounds;  and  we 
can  answer  for  the  excellence  of  the 
sport.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
circumventing  of  the  old  birds— the 
pursuit  of  young  black  game  is  very 
tame  work.  They  always  rise  within 
easy  distance,  and  fiy  so  steadily  that 
the  merest  fyro  can  bring  them 
down;  whereas  the  acuter  grouse, 
after  he  has  been  once  or  twice  dis- 
turbed, seems  to  form  a  very  accurate 
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esUmate  of  tbe  nature  and  pnrposes 
of  a  gan,  and  endeavoors  to  get  out  of 
jour  way  without  coltivating  a  nearer 
acqaaintance. 

We  are  bound  to  confess  that  we 
never  shot  a  ptarmi^ ;  and,  judging 
from  Mr  Colqnhooirs  acconnt  of  two 
expeditions  which  he  made  in  search 
of  that  Alpme  bird,  we  have  little  in- 
clination to  follow  his  example.  The 
ptarmigan,  or  white  gronse,  is  only 
mnnd  near  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Scotland ;  and,  when 
nmsed,  he  has  a  playful  habit  of  cross- 
ing from  one  peak  to  another,  so  that, 
if  you  wish  to  follow  him  up,  you 
must  ascend  a  second  Jungfrau.  Now, 
we  have  no  idea  of  this  kind  of  eleva- 
tion ;  for  one  would  require  to  be  a 
sort  of  Giant  of  the  Hartz,  able  to 
stride  from  mountain  to  mountain,  in 
order  to  pursue  such  erratic  game. 
Alpine  hares  are  more  to  the  purpose; 
and  as  we  believe  Eofflish  sportsmen 
are  not  well  acquunted  with  the  habits 
of  this  animal,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
some  districts  of  Scotland,  we  may 
perhaps  transcribe  with  advantage 
the  remarks  of  Mr  Colquhoun. 

'^  The  white  hare  inhabits  many  of  our 
BoantuDB.  It  is  not  confined,  like  the 
ptarmigan,  to  the  tope  of  the  highest  and 
suMt  inaocessible,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  met  with  on  gronse  shooting  ranges, 
where  there  are  few  crags  or  rocks  to  be 
seen.  I  haye  frequently  shot  it  on  flats, 
between  the  hills,  where  it  had  made  its 
form  like  the  common  hare ;  and,  though 
I  hare  more  often  moyed  it  in  rocky 
places — ^where  it  sometimes  has  its  seat  a 
considerable  way  under  a  stone — I  do 
not  think  it  oyer  burrows  among  them, 
as  some  suppose;  for,  althou|^  hard 
pressed,  I  haye  ueyer  seen  it  attempt  to 
shelter  itself,  like  a  rabbit,  in  that  way. 
Indeed  there  would  be  little  occasion  for 
this,  as  it«  speed  Is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  hares  of  the  wood  or  plain,  and  it 
•Tidently  possesses  more  cunning.  When 
irst  started,  instead  of  running  heedlessly 
forward,  it  makes  a  few  corky  bounds, 
then  stops  to  listen,  moying  its  ears  about; 
and,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  darts  off  at 
fbU  tpttd,  always  with  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  reaching  some  high  hill  or  craggy 
ravine.  If  not  pressed,  it  springs  along 
as  if  for  anosement;  but  takes  care  neyer 
to  giye  ite  enemy  an  adyantage  by 
loitering. 

"  I  pnt  np  one  on  the  16th  March  1840, 
when  mspeoting  the  heather-burning  on 
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my  moor,  at  Leny  in  Perthshire,  which 
(contrary  to  their  usual  practice)  kept 
watching,  and  allowed  me  seyeral  times 
to  come  within  a  hundred  yards.  I  was 
at  first  surprised,  but  the  explanation 
soon  occurred  to  me  that  it  had  young 
ones  in  the  heather.  I  had  thus  a  good 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  commence- 
ment of  its  change  of  colour.  The  head 
was  quite  grey,  and  the  back  nearly  so; 
which  parts  are  the  last  to  lose,  as  well 
as  the  first  to  put  on,  the  summer  dress. 
I  shot  one  nearly  in  the  same  stage,  on 
the  22d  Noyember  1839.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  the  whole  coat  of  the- 
former  appeared  less  pure.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  in  winter  the  creature, 
though  recoyering  a  fresh  accession  of 
hair,  loses  none  of  the  old,  which  also 
becomes  white;  whereas  in  spring  it  casts 
it  all,  like  other  animals.  Thus,  by  a 
mercifhl  proyision,  its  winter  coyering  i» 
doubly  thick ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
being  the  colour  of  snow,  (with  which  our 
hills  are  generally  whitened  at  that  time 
of  year,)  it  can  more  easily  elude  its 
numerous  foes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  ptarmigan. 

"  During  a  mild  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  free  from  snow,  the  white  hare  inyari- 
ably  chooses  the  thickest  patch  of  heather 
it  can  find,  as  if  aware  of  its  conspicuous 
appearance ;  and.  to  beat  all  the  bushy 
tufts  on  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  rooky 
hills  at  such  a  time  afibrds  the  best  chance 
of  a  shot.  The  purity  or  dinginess  of  ita 
colour  is  a  true  criterion  of  the  severity 
or  mildness  of  the  season.  If  the  winter 
is  open,  I  haye  always  remarked  that  the 
back  and  lower  part  of  the  ears  retain  a 
shade  of  the  fawn-colour;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  frt>st  and  snow,  the 
whole  fbr  of  the  hare  is  yery  bright  and 
silyery,  with  scarcely  a  tint  of  brown. 
When  started  from  its  form,  I  haye  con- 
stantly observed  that  it  neyer  returns, 
eyidently  knowing  that  its  refuge  has 
been  disooyered.  It  yrill  sometimes  bur- 
row in  the  snow,  in  order  to  scrape  for 
food  and  ayoid  the  cold  wind,  as  well  as 
for  security.  These  burrows  are  not 
easily  disooyered  by  an  unaccustomed 
eye;  the  hare  runs  round  the  place  seye- 
ral times,  which  completely  puzzles  an 
observer,  and  then  makes  a  bound  oyer, 
without  leaving  any  footmark  to  detect 
her  retreat  It  is  hollowed  out,  like  a 
mine,  by  the  hare's  scraping  and  breath, 
and  the  herbage  beneath  nibbled  bare. 

^  When  deer-stalking  in  Glenartney 
last  autumn,  I  was  quite  amazed  at  the 
multitude  of  Alpine  hares.  They  kept 
starting  up  on  all  sides — some  as  light- 
coloured  as  rabbits,  and  others  so  dark  as 
to  resemble  little  moving  pieces  of  granite.. 
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I  could  only  leeoimt  for  their  nom- 
bers  from  tb«  abaaduiee  of  fine  greea 
food,  and  ike  absenoe  ef  iboep;  whaeh 
are  as  mooh  avoided  by  bares  ae  by  deer, 
from  their  dirting  the  greand  with  their 
tarry  fieeees. 

"  An  eye-witnesi,  on  whoB  I  can  de- 
pend, gaye  me  a  eorions  aocoont  of  the 
taeties  of  a  hill-hare,  which  oompletely 
baffled  the  tyrant  of  the  roeke.  Pate,  as 
is  her  wont  when  chased  by  an  eagle, 
sheltered  herself  nnder  a  stoae.  The 
eagle  took  poet  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watched  long,  exactly  like  a  oat  waiting 
for  a  moose.  Althoogh  her  fieroe  foe 
was  oat  of  sight,  the  hm  seemed  to  have 
a  KMfsimc  knowledge  of  his  Ticinity,  for 
she  never  would  more  so  for  from  her 
hiding-place  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Sereral  times  she  came  oat  to  feed,  but 
the  moment  the  eagle  rose  she  was  safe 
agaio.  At  last  her  porsaer  got  tired, 
and  flew  away.  The  white  hare  has 
always  a  refoge  of  this  kind  whsn  eaglea 
haunt.'* 

We  may  add  th«t  tb«  Alpine  hare 
is  now  most  abnndant  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Perthshire,  and  that  it  is 
easily  shot,  by  the  sportsman  taking 
post  at  the  ontlet  of  one  of  the  large 
enclosures  of  hill  pastore,  while  the 
ground  within  is  beat.  This,  of 
course,  is  inglorious  shooting;  but 
fellows  who  are  not  up  to  the  ready 
use  of  firearms  like  it ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  bet  that  even  Mr  John 
Bright  would,  once  out  of  twenty-five 
trials,  contrive  to  hit  a  hare.  We 
shall  not  rashly  predicate  the  like 
of  his  friend  Mr  Welford,  unless 
the  bares  were  taken  sitting;  and, 
even  in  that  case,  we  have  great 
doubts  whether  the  arch-enemy  and 
would-be  extirpator  of  game  would 
succeed ;  for  we  have  an  idea  that  he 
entertains  a  vague  notion  that  the 
recoil  of  a  fowling-piece  is  something 
absolutely  terrific. 

By  the  way,  what  has  become  of 
Welford?  It  is  now  several  years 
since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  his 
work  on  the  game-laws  with  marked 
amenity;  but,  since  then,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  that  Pleiad.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  can  have  been  converted 
to  our  views,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  graciously  permitted  by 
the  member  for  the  West  Riding  to 
sport  over  his  extensive  estates? 
We  hope  so,  and  do  not  despair  to 
see  him  ere  long  upon  the  mountains 
with  a  philabeg  girt  round  his  loins. 
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Having  began  such  m  crasade  against 
ih^ftrm  naturm^  he  ought  to  consum* 
mate  it  with  bis  own  hand.  Theseus 
was  supposed  to  have  rid  the  PeJo- 
ponnesns  of  ravening  beasts — ^why 
should  not  Welford  exttrminate  the 
objects  of  his  wrath,  and  pat  an  end 
to  the  ornithology  of  Great  Britain  ? 

60  long  as  moor  and  loch  remain — 
and  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
befcHre  the  one  is  thoroughly  reclaimed, 
and  the  other  tborougbly  drained,  in 
Scotland — there  is  little  probability 
that  any  of  the  animals  native  to  our 
conndy  will  ntteriy  perish  before  the 
exertions  of  the  Manchester  gentry. 
Indeed  it  is  worth  while  remarking 
that  modem  improvement,  by  replac- 
ing the  woods,  has  again  brought  back 
to  districts  the  game  which  for  oea- 
taries  had  disappeared.  Within  oar 
recollection,  a  roe-deer  had  never  been 
seen  by  a  living  mas  south  of  Forth ; 
now  they  are  not  uncommon  within 
twelve  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
bably will  soon  spread  to  the  Border, 
and  beyond  It.  The  roe  Is  no  great 
delicacy  for  the  table—though  the 
Grermans  think  otherwise,  and  dreas 
it  with  considerable  skill— nor  might 
it  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  alder- 
manic  appetite ;  but  no  one  who  haa 
seen  those  elegant  creatures  bounding 
throogh  a  Highland  wood,  or  stealing 
out  at  evening  to  food  beyond  the 
coppice,  can  deny  the  eharm  which 
they  add  to  the  beauties  of  our  north- 
em  landscape.  We  fairiy  confess 
that  we  never,  even  in  the  heyday 
and  excitement  of  our  youth,  have 
shot  a  roe  without  experiencing  a 
pang  of  regret.  But  roes,  according 
to  the  views  of  Welford,  nmst  not  be 
allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely ;  and 
therefore  we  have  endeavoured  at 
times,  when  they  became  too  thick, 
and  would  persevere  in  barking  the 
trees,  to  do  our  duty.  We  shall  not 
extract  anything  frt)m  Mr  Colquhoun's 
chapter  upon  roe- hunting,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  shortly  have  occasion  to  try 
that  sport ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over 
a  little  Highland  picture  in  which  the 
roe  is  a  prominent  figure. 

**  Day  was  Just  breaking  when  I  crossed 
the  river  Tulla,  on  my  way  to  Peter 
Robertson's  cottage.  He  was  standing 
before  his  door,  consoling  himself  for  his 
early  start  by  a  pipe  of  Tery  strong 
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iobMoo.  The  moming  was  aU  we  could 
wish — etlm,  gtej,  and  mild.  As  we 
paaaed  the  banks  of  the  loch,  roe^eer 
were  quietly  cropping  the  greensward, 
which  sloped  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
now  and  then  a  fine  buck  would  raise  his 
head,  and  look  listlessly  orer  his  shoulderi 
as  if  wondering  what  business  we  had  to 
be  80  early  astir.  The  blackcock,  sur- 
ffonnded  by  his  hens,  was  crooning  his 
aotiea  on  ike  tops  of  the  knolls,  and  was 
—ewe led  by  the  redcock,  with  many  * 
ehaery  bat  eqpentsic  call,  from,  the  more 
distant  heights.  A  male  hen-harrier 
was  flitting  stealthily  aboTe  Uie  heather, 
seeking  his  breakfast  where  it  could 
•easily  be  found,  with  small  chance  of 
hnman  company  at  his  moming  meaL 
Now  and  then  an  Alpine  hskre  would 
canter  lasily  away,  or  raise  herself  upon 
ber  Itind-legs  to  listen,  moring  about  her 
iaqnisitiTe  ears." 

A  perfect  and  most  graphic  High- 
kmd  pidare. 

T6  the  natondiBt,  the  most  pnzzling 
4if  an  qnestione  is  to  define  accurately 
the  limits  between  instinct  and  reason, 
ss  the  terms  are  commonly  understood. 
We  have  long  ago  giren  np  the  at- 
temp  in  absolute  despair.  Take,  for 
«aunple,  the  case  of  the  rooks.  They 
«an  distingoish  Sonday  from  the  rest 
of  the  week  as  accnrately  as  any  pre- 
centor, and  are  perfectly  aware  that, 
on  that  day,  no  gon  will  be  levelled 
at  them.  Yon  may  make  demon- 
strations with  a  ^ok  if  you  please, 
tint  the  rooks  will  not  fly  away. 
Tbey  merely  retort  with  a  caw  of 
<ttter  scorn.  Bat  on  Monday  morning 
the  Lord  of  Rookwood  is  a  changed 
being.  He  will  not  on  any  account 
let  yon  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
Irim ;  and  so  excessively  acute  is  he, 
that  you  would  almost  swear  he 
«eents  the  powder  in  your  pocket. 
Bo  is  it  with  the  roes.  When  wan- 
dering unarmed  through  a  Highland 
wood,  you  are  almost  certain  to  fall 
In  with  several  of  these  beautiM 
creatures,  who  regard  yon  almost 
wi^out  alarm,  and  glide  slowly  into 
the  shaw.  They  know  quite  well 
that  you  are  not  there  with  any  mur- 
derous design,  and  they  neither  fear 
nor  avoid  you.  Not  so  if  you  cany 
«  gun.  In  that  case,  yon  may  look 
long  enough  about  you  before  you 
will  descry  the  wliite  spot,  which  is 
€be  distinguishing  mark  of  the  roe- 
The^  miom  you  seek  aie 


lying  dose  in  the  brackens,  perhaps 
but  a  very  few  yards  from  you,  but 
they  will  not  stir  till  you  are  gone. 

Beating  for  roe  is  stupid  work.  We 
do  not  see  the  fun  of  standing  for 
half  the  day  in  a  pass  waiting  fer  a 
chance  shot,  with  no  other  regale- 
ment for  the  ear  than  the  hoarse 
braying  of  the  beaters,  and  their 
everlasting  shouts  of  **Shool"  A 
much  better  method  is  that  of  stirring 
the  roe  with  a  fexhound,  when  he 
glides  from  thicket  to  thicket,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pursuer,  whose  clear 
note  indicates  his  approach,  and  gives 
you  snfBoient  warning.  But  enough 
on  this  head. 

We  have  already,  in  former  articles, 
whUe  reviewing  the  works  of  Mr  St 
John  and  the  Stuarts,  had  occasion 
to  enter  pretty  fully  into  the  subject 
of  deer-stalking.  Therefore  we  shall 
not  again  go  over  that  ground,  al- 
though tempted  to  do  so  by  Mr  Col- 
quhoun's  admirable  chapter  devoted 
to  that  noble  sport,  in  which  he  lays 
down,  with  great  perspicuity,  all  the 
rules  which  oughtto  be  observed  by  the 
stalker.  To  such  of  our  readers  as 
aspbre  to  havetheu*  exploits  chronicled 
in  the  columns  of  the  Inverness 
Courier^  (the  best  sporting  register 
in  Scotland,)  we  recommend  Mr  Col- 
quhoun's  book,  advising  them  to 
study  it  well  before  they  venture 
forth  into  the  mountains.  It  is  true 
that  no  theory  can  supply  the  lack  of 
practice;  still,  deer-stalking  is  emi- 
nently an  art ;  and  there  are  distinct 
rules  for  following  it,  which  must  not 
be  disregarded.  Mr  Colquhoun  is 
more  concise  than  any  former  writer, 
and  we  prefer  him,  as  a  guide,  to  Mr 
Scrope. 

There  is  a  very  curious  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  chase  of  the  wild  goat, 
which  may  now  be  considered  among 
the  fera  natures  of  Scotland.  They 
exist  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  on 
the  hills  of  Ross-shire,  near  Loch 
Luichart.  Some  years  ago,  there 
were  several  wild  goats  on  the  tre- 
mendous precipices  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Cromarty ;  but  they  were 
assailed  in  their  fastnesses  both  from 
sea  and  land,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  have  been  exterminated. 
We  beg,  however,  to  caution  our 
Saglish  fiiends  agabist  firing  at  eveij 
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goat  they  may  chance  to  fall  in  with 
in  their  rambles  among  the  hills.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands  goats 
are  kept  as  stock — ^indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  kind  now  considered 
as  wild  were  originally  stragglers 
from  some  flock.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations  they  have 
lost  all  trace  of  a  domestic  character, 
and  can  neither  be  claimed  nor  re- 
claimed. But  it  is  not  safe  for  sports- 
men to  exercise  theh:  judgment  upon 
this  point,  without  distinct  local  in- 
formation, lest,  perchance,  they  should 
happen  to  smite  down  an  appropriated 
Billy  in  his  pride.  We  have  known 
some  awkward  mistakes  occurring 
with  regard  to  geese,  who  had  some- 
what imprudently  exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  bosom  of  a  mountain 
tarn. 

We  cannot  read  the  chapter  en- 
titled "  Crap-na-Gower,"  containing 
an  account  of  an  exterminating  war- 
fare against  the  goats  on  one  of  the 
LfOch  Lomond  islands,  without  wish- 
ing that  they  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  at  whatever  injury  to  the 
trees.  Mr  Colquhoun,  who  always 
writes  as  a  humane  gentleman  ought 
to  do,  virtually  admits  that  he  does 
not  plume  himself  on  the  share  which 
he  took  in  that  crusade ;  and  there  is 
something  very  melancholy  in  the 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  death- 
scene  of  the  last  Billy.  We  can  fully 
understand  the  feeling  which  prompts 
men  of  an  exceedingly  tender  and 
sensitive  disposition  to  abstain  from 
field  sports  altogether.  The  idea  of 
giving  pain  to  anv  living  creature  is 
to  them  intolerable ;  and  we  believe 
there  are  few  sportsmen  who  have 
not  in  their  own  minds  experienced 
occasional  misgivings.  Abhorring,  as 
we  do,  all  manner  of  cruelty,  it  does 
seem  at  first  sight  strange  and  unna- 
tural, that  a  person  feeling  thus, 
should  seek  amusement  or  recreation 
in  depriving  living  creatures  of  their 
existence.  But  we  altogether  deny 
that  there  is  any  ferocity  in  the  chace. 
We  are  led  to  it  by  a  natural  instinct, 
powerful  in  the  savage,  but  which 
dvilisation  has  no  power  to  obliterate ; 
and  that  instinct  was  doubtless  given 
to  us,  as  were  the  brute  creation  to 
man,  for  wise  and  useful  purposes. 
Those  who  argue  that  there  is  inhu- 
manity in  field  sports,  seldom  reflect 


[Any. 

on  their  own  inconsistency.  Either 
they  must  maintain — ^which  none  of 
them  do— that  wild  animals  should  be 
allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely,  in 
which  case  foxes,  foumarts,  and  stoats, 
would  share  in  the  general  amnestjr, 
not  to  mention  such  an  increase  m 
the  number  of  hares  as  would  annihi- 
late agriculture;  or  they  must,  as 
some  of  them  certainly  do,  asserfe 
their  right  to  cut  off  a  branch  of 
creation  from  the  earth.  The  argu- 
ment for  field-sports  lies  midway  be- 
tween  unrestricted  multiplicity  and 
total  extermination.  Now,  surely  it 
is  better  that  a  grouse  should  have  its 
lease  of  life  and  enjoyment,  and  after- 
wards be  swiftly  shot  down  for  the 
use  of  man,  than  that  there  should  be 
no  grouse  at  all.  Tour  modem  advo- 
cate for  total  clearance  is,  in  fact,  as 
ffross  a  barbarian  as  the  brute  who 
deliberately  sets  his  foot  upon  a  nest 
of  eggs,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  so  much  development  of 
animal  existence.  He  is,  in  heart  at 
least,  a  chick-murderer.  He  opposes 
himself  to  the  economy  of  creation ; 
and  would,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
make  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
zoology  of  the  globe,  on  principles 
entirely  his  own. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  us  if 
those  Homeridae,  who  have  been 
screaming  satirical  pane^rios  on 
Macwhe^e  beneath  our  wmdow,  for 
the  last  hour  or  two,  would  withdraw 
themselves  and  their  minstrelsy. 
Such  canorous  vagabonds  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  The  satirified  in*- 
dividual,  who  is,  in  really,  a  veiy 
poor  creature,  suddenly  finas  himself 
swelled  into  importance,  by  being 
chaunted  ironictdly  in  the  streets; 
and  is  apt  to  imbibe  the  notion  that 
he  is,  after  all,  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  be  returned  to  rarliament. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  these 
effusions  seem  to  be  couched  in  the 
veriest  doggrel;  but,  for  all  that, 
they  are  emanations  from  the  popular 
mind,  symptomaticof  the  comingresult 
of  the  poll,  and  we  so  receive  them. 
Against  Macwheedle  we  are  ready  to 
lay  any  manner  of  odds,  for  no  min- 
strePs  throat,  as  yet,  has  vibrated 
decidedly  in  his  praise.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  shilling,  which 
we  willingly  tender,  may  procure  ns 
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iminanity,  for  an  hour  or  two,  from 
this  hideous  irmption  of  song. 

Hitherto  we  have  adverted  mainly, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
nntried  in  the  ways  of  the  Moor  and 
the  Loch,  to  the  earlier  sports  of  the 
season ;  because  we  are  in  favour  of 
what  Dandle  Dinmont  termed  a 
**  regular  entering,"  and  have  no  idea 
of  dispensing  with  principles  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sportsman's 
career.  Old  hands  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  before  them.  Such  a 
work  as  this,  which  we  are  reviewing, 
may  possibly  confirm  some  of  their 
theories,  or  it  may  reveal  to  them  the 
cause— especially  in  winter  shooting 
—of  some  errors  into  which  they  may 
have  inadvertently  fallen  from  too 
slight  notice  of  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness  of  their  game.  Mr 
Colquhoun's  observations  on  this  point 
are  peculiarly  valuable ;  for,  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
Ufnl  of  our  Scottish  lochs,  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  the  move- 
ments of  the  aquatic  birds  which 
congregate  there  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  reader  must  not  expect  to 
find  such  narratives  of  wholesale 
slaughter  among  ducks  and  widgeon 
as  embellish  the  pages  of  Colonel 
Hawker.  Punt-shooting  is  limited 
to  the  sea-shores  and  harbours ;  and 
we  can  readily  conceive  it  to  be  an 
exciting  occupation  for  those  who  are 
hardy  enough  to  take  the  mud  at 
midnight,  regardless  of  the  state  of 
the  thermometer.  But  duck-shoot- 
ing, on  a  Highland  loch,  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  stalking,  and 
calls  forth  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  hunter. 

"  Haying  now  equipped  our  wild-fowl 
flhooter,  we  will  again  bring  him  to  the 
shore.  His  first  object  should  be  to  see 
his  game  without  being  seen  himself, 
eren  if  thej  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  show  signs  of  alarm.  To  effect  this 
he  must  creep  cautiously  forward  to  the 
first  point  that  will  command  a  view  of 
the  shore  for  some  distance  ;  then,  taking 
out  his  glass,  he  must  reconnoitre  it  by 
Inches,  noticing  every  tuft  of  grass  or 
atone,  to  which  wildfowl  asleep  often 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance,  that,  except 
to  a  very  quick  eye,  assisted  by  a  glass, 
the  difference  is  not  perceptible.  If  the 
loch  be  well-frequented,  he  will  most 
likely  first  discover  a  flock  of  divers, 
but  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pocket  his 


glass,  nntil  he  has  thoroughly  inspected 
the  shore,  in  case  some  more  desirable 
fowl  may  be  feeding  or  asleep  upon  it. 
I  will  suppose  that  he  sees  some  objects 
that  may  be  wildfowL  Let  him  then 
immediately  direct  his  glass  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  loch,  to  see  if  anything  is 
moving  there.  Should  he  find  it  so,  he 
may  conclude  that  it  is  a  fiock  of  either 
ducks,  widgeon,  or  teal ;  those  first  per- 
ceived resting  on  the  shore,  and  the  others 
feeding  at  the  water's  edge — of  course 
not  nearly  so  conspicuous.  If  there  is 
no  motion  at  the  margin  of  the  loch  he 
must  keep  his  glass  fixed,  and  narrowly 
watch  for  some  time,  when,  if  what 
arrested  his  attention  be  wildfowl  asleep, 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  betray 
themselves  by  raising  a  head  or  fiapping 
a  wing. 

"  He  must  now  take  one  or  two  large 
marks,  that  be  will  be  sure  to  know 
again,  as  dose  to  the  birds  as  possible  ; 
and  also  another,  about  two^or  three 
hundred  yards  immediately  above,  further 
inland.  Having  done  this,  let  him  take 
a  very  wide  circle  and  come  round  upon 
his  inland  mark.  He  must  now  walk 
as  if  treading  upon  glass  ;  the  least 
rustle  of  a  bough,  or  crack  of  a  piece  of 
rotten  wood  under  his  feet,  may  spoil 
all,  especially  if  the  weather  be  calm. 
Having  got  to  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  he  supposes  the  birds  to  be, 
he  will  tell  bis  retriever  to  lie  down  ; 
the  dog,  if  well  trained,  will  at  once  do 
80,  and  never  move.  His  master  will 
then  crawl  forward,  until  he  gets  the 
advantage  of  a  bush  or  tuft  of  reeds,  and 
then  raise  his  head  by  inches  to  look 
through  it  for  his  other  marks.  Having 
seen  them,  he  has  got  an  idea  where  the 
birds  are,  and  wUl,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  endeavour  to  catch  sight  of 
them.  I  will  suppose  him  fortunate 
enough  to  do  so,  and  that  they  are  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  his  near  approach. 
He  must  lower  his  head  in  the  same 
cautious  manner,  and  look  for  some  re- 
fuge at  a  fair  distance  from  the  birds, 
through  which  he  may  fire  the  deadly  sit- 
ting shot  After  creeping  serpent-like  to 
this,  he  will  again  raise  his  head  by 
hair-breadths,  and,  peeping  through  the 
bush  or  tuft,  select  the  greatest  number 
of  birds  in  line  ;  then  drawing  back  a 
little,  in  order  that  his  gun  may  be  just 
dear  of  the  bush  for  the  second  barrel, 
after  having  fired  the  first  through  it, 
will  take  sure  aim  at  his  selected  victims. 
Should  he  unfortunately  not  find  an 
opening  to  fire  through,  the  only  other 
alternative  is  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  to  raise  his  gun  to  the  right  of 
the  bush,  and  dose  to  it;  but  in  doing 
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this  the  birds  are  much  more  likelj  to 
see  him,  and  take  wing.  Nerer  fire 
aver  the  bneh,  as  yon  are  almost  oertain 
to  be  pereeiyed  whenerer  yon  raise  your 
head  :  more  good  diots  are  lost  to  an 
experienced  £uid  by  a  rapid  jerk,  not 
keeping  a  snffieient  watoh  for  stragglers, 
and  OTor-anxiety  to  fire,  than  in  any 
other  way.  Having  snooeeded  in  getting 
the  sitting  shot,  the  fowl,  especially  S 
they  hare  not  seen  firom  whence  it  oomes, 
will  rise  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  and 
you  are  not  unlikely  to  hare  a  chance  of 
knocking  down  a  couple  more  with  your 
second  barrel  ;  but  if  they  rise  wide,  you 
must  select  the  finest  old  mallard  among 
them,  or  whatever  suits  your  foney. 
Direetly  upon  hearing  tiie  report,  your 
retriever  will  run  to  your  assistance, 
and,  having  secured  your  cripples,  you 
will  reload,  and,  taking  out  your  glass,  re- 
connoitre again  ;  for  though  ducks,  wid- 
geon, &o.,  diould  fiy  out  upon  the  loch 
at  the  report  of  your  gun,  yet  the  diver 
tribe,  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  to- 
gether, are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be 
under  water  than  above  when  you  fire  : 
but  more  of  them  by  and  by. 

''  Another  invariable  rule,  in  crawling 
upon  ducks,  is  always,  if  possible,  to  get 
to  leeward  of  them;  for  although  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  wind 
you  like  deer,  as  some  suppose,  yet  their 
hearing  is  most  acute.  I  have  seen  in- 
stances of  this  that  I  could  hardly  other- 
wise have  credited.  One  day  I  got 
within  about  sixty  yards  of  three  ducks 
asleep  upon  the  shore;  the  wind  was 
blowing  very  strong,  direct  ftom  me  to 
them,  a  thick  hedge  forming  my  ambus- 
cade. The  ground  was  quite  bare  be- 
yond this  hedge,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
take  the  distant  shot  through  it.  In 
making  the  attempt,  I  rustled  one  of  the 
twigs — up  went  the  three  heads  to  the 
foil  stretch;  but  when  I  had  remained 
quiet  for  about  five  minutes,  they  again 
j>laced  their  bills  under  their  wings. 
Upon  a  second  trial,  the  slight  noise 
was  unfortunately  repeated — again  the 


birds  raised  their  heads;  but  this  time 
they  were  much  longer  upon  the  stretoh^ 
and  seemed  more  uneasy.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  try  again :  my  utmoefe 
eaution,  however,  was  unavailing — the 
birds  rose  like  rockets.  I  never  hesitate 
concealing  myself  to  windward  of  the 
spot  where  I  expect  docks  to  pitch,  feel- 
ing confident  that,  unless  I  move,  they 
wUl  not  find  me  out.  I  have  often  had 
them  swimming  within  twenty-five  yards 
ot  me,  when  I  was  waiting  for  thm  or 
four  in  line,  the  wind  blowing  direct 
from  me  to  them,  without  peroeiving,  by 
any  signs,  their  oonsoiouaness  of  ao 
enemy's  vicinity." 

Macwbeedle  himself,  by  all  that* s 
impodeDt  I  Nay,  then,  it  is  foil  time 
for  as  to  take  oar  farewell  of  Mr 
Colqahoan,  and  address  ourselves  to 
omr  public  doty.  We  shall  meet 
the  bonoorable  candidate  in  that 
style  of  diplomacy  which  was  im- 
parted to  OS  by  old  Talleyrand,  and 
in  which,  we  flatter  oarselves^  we 
have  no  equal,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  accomplished  Dnn- 
shanner.  That  gay  individual  is, 
doubtless,  at  this  moment  wooing^ 
some  bashful  constituency-— we  trust 
with  prospects  of  better  success  than 
attended  his  last  adventure.  When 
the  elections  are  over,  we  shall  lose 
not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  tiie 
Highlands— there,  by  glen  and  river, 
loch,  moor,  and  mountain,  to  ob- 
literate all  memory  of  the  beat  and 
hurry  of  the  hustings ;  and  we  hope, 
before  the  year  is  over,  to  hear  from 
the  b'ps  of  many  of  our  friends,  who 
are  now  looking  forward  with  anxiety 
to  their  first  sporting  season,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  which 
they  have  derived  from  the  practical 
lessons  of  our  author.  Now,  then, 
for  an  interview  with  the  too  insinii- 
ating  Macwheedle. 
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When  the  aeenes  in  some  loDg 
diorama  pass  solemnlj  before  us, 
there  is  sometimes  one  solitaiy  object, 
contrasting,  perhaps,  the  view  of 
statelj  cities  or  the  march  of  a  mighty 
river,  that  halts  on  the  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  then  glides  away,  leav- 
ing on  the  mind  a  strange,  comfort- 
tew,  undefined  impression. 

Why  was  the  object  presented  to 
ns?  In  itself  it  seemed  comparatively 
insignificant.  It  may  have  been  but 
a  broken  column — a  lonely  pool  with 
a  star-beam  on  its  qoiet  surface — ^yet 
it  awes  as.  We  remember  it  when 
phantasmal  pictures  of  bright  Damas- 
cus, or  of  colossal  pyramids — of 
baaaars  in  Stamboul,  or  lengthened 
caravans  that  defile  slow  amidst  the 
sands  of  Araby— have  sated  the  won- 
dering gaae.  Why  were  we  detained 
in  the  ^adowy  procession  by  a  thing 
that  would  have  been  so  common- 
place had  it  not  been  so  lone  ?  Some 
latest  interest  must  attach  to  it. 
Was  it  there  that  a  vision  of  woe  had 
lifted  the  wild  hair  of  a  Prophet? — 
there  where  some  Hagar  had  stilled 
the  wail  of  her  child  on  her  indig- 
nant breast?  We  would  fain  call 
back  the  pageantry  procession — ^fain 
see  acsin  the  solitary  thing  that 
seemed  so  little  worth  the  hand  of 
the  artist  — and  ask,  ''  Why  art 
thou  here,  and  wherefore  dost  thou 
haunt  us?" 

Bise  up— rise  up  once  more — by 
the  broad  great  thoroughfare  that 
stretches  onward  and  onward  to  the 

lemorMless  London ^Rise  up— rise 

up — O  solitary  tree  with  the  green 
leaves  on  thy  bough,  and  the  deep 
rents  in  thy  heart ;  and  the  ravens, 
dark  birds  of  omen  and  sorrow,  that 
built  thdr  nest  amidst  the  leaves  of 
the  bough,  and  drop  with  noiselesa 
plumes  down  through  the  hollow 
rents  of  the  heart— or  are  heard,  it 
may  be,  in  the  growing  shadows  of 
twilight,  calling  out  to  their  young  I 

Under  the  old  pollard  tree,  by  the 
Me  of  John  Avenel's  hoose,  there 


cowered,  breathless  and  UsteniDg, 
John  AvenePs  daughter  Nora.  Now, 
when  that  fatal  newspaper  paragraph, 
which  lied  so  like  truth,  met  her  eyes, 
she  obeyed  the  first  impulse  of  her 
passionate  heart— she  tore  the  wed- 
ding ring  from  her  finger — she  en- 
doMd  it,  with  the  paragraph  itself, 
in  a  letter  to  Audley — a  letter  that 
she  designed  to  convey  scorn  and 
pride— alas !  it  expressed  only  jealousy 
and  love.  She  could  not  rest  till 
she  had  put  this  letter  into  the  post 
with  her  own  hand,  addressed  to 
Audley  at  Loni  Lansmere^s.  Scarce 
was  it  gone  ere  she  repented.  What 
had  she  done? — ^resi^ed  the  birth- 
right of  the  child  she  was  so  soon  to 
bring  into  the  world— resigned  her 
last  hope  in  her  lover's  honour— given 
up  her  life  of  life— and  finom  belief  in 
what? — a  report  in  a  newspaper! 
No,  no ;  she  would  go  herself  to  Lans- 
mere;  toherfather*shomo — she  could 
contrive  to  see  Audley  before  that 
letter  reached  his  hand.  The  thought 
was  scarcely  conceived  before  obeyed. 
She  found  a  vacant  place  in  a  coach 
that  started  from  London  some  hours 
before  the  mail,  and  went  within  a  few 
miles  of  Lansmere ;  those  last  miles  she 
travelled  on  foot.  Exhausted- faint** 
ing — she  gained  at  last  the  sight 
of  home,  and  there  halted,  for  in 
the  little  garden  in  front  she  saw 
her  parents  seated.  She  heard  the 
murmur  of  their  voices,  and  sud- 
denly she  remembered  her  altered 
shape,  her  terrible  secret.  How 
answer  the  questfon,  ^*  Daughter, 
where  and  who  is  thy  husband?" 
Her  heart  failed  her ;  she  crept  under 
the  old  pollard  tree,  to  gather  up 
resolve,  to  watch  and  to  listen.  She 
saw  the  rigid  face  of  the  thrifty  pru- 
dent mother,  with  the  deep  lines  that 
told  of  the  cares  of  an  anxious  life, 
and  the  chafe  of  excitable  temper 
and  warm  afiections  against  the  re- 
straint of  decorous  sanctimony  and 
resolute  pride.  The  dear  stem  face 
never  seemed  to  her  more  dear  and 
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more  stern.  She  saw  the  comelj, 
easy,  indolent,  good-hamonred  father; 
not  then  the  poor,  paralytic  sofferer, 
who  conld  yet  recognise  Nora^s  eyes 
nnder  the  lids  of  Leonard,  bnt  stal- 
wart and  jovial— first  bat  in  the 
Cricket  Club,  first  voice  in  the  Glee 
Society,  the  most  popular  canvasser 
of  the  Lansmere  Constitutional  True 
Blue  Party,  and  the  pride  and  idol  of 
the  Calvinistical  prim  wife.  Never 
from  those  pinched  lips  of  hers  had 
come  forth  even  one  pious  rebuke  to 
the  careless  social  man.  As  he  sate, 
one  hand  in  his  vest,  lus  profile  turned 
to  the  road,  the  light  smoke  curling 
pla^ally  up  from  the  pipe,  over 
which  lips,  accustomed  to  bland  smile 
and  hearty  laughter,  closed  as  if  re- 
luctant to  be  closed  at  all, .  he  was 
the  very  model  of  the  respectable  re- 
4ired  trader  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  released  from  the  toil  of  making 
money  while  life  could  yet  enjoy  the 
delight  of  spending  it. 

^'Well,  old  woman,*'  said  John 
Avenel,  "  I  must  be  oflf  presently  to 
see  to  those  three  shaky  voters  in  Fish 
Lane;  they  will  have  done  their  work 
soon,  and  I  shall  catch  'em  at  home. 
They  do  say  as  how  we  may  have  an 
opposition;  and  I  know  that  old 
Smikes  has  gone  to  Lonnon  in  search 
of  a  candidate.  We  can't  have  the 
Lansmere  Constitutional  Blues  beat 
by  a  Lonnoner  I    Ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"  Bnt  you  will  be  home  before  Jane 
and  her  husband  Mark  come  ?  How 
ever  she  could  marry  a  common  car- 
penter I " 

»*  Yes,"  said  John,  *^  he  it  a  car- 
penter ;  bnt  he  has  a  vote,  and  that 
strengthens  the  family  interest.  If 
Dick  was  not  gone  to  Amerikay, 
there  would  be  three  on  us.  But 
Mark  is  a  real  good  Blue  I  A  Lon- 
noner, indeed ! — a  Yellow  from  Lon- 
non beat  my  Lord  and  the  Bluest 
Ha,  ha  I" 

*'  Bnt,  John,  this  Mr  Egerton  is  a 
Lonnoner  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand  things, 
talking  such  nonsense.  Mr  Egerton 
is  the  Blue  candidate,  and  the  Blues 
are  the  Country  Party ;  therefore  how 
can  he  be  a  Lonnoner?  An  uncom- 
mon clever,  well- grown,  handsome 
young  man,  eh  I  and  my  young  lord's 
particular  friend." 

Mrs  Avenel  sighed. 


"  What  are  you  sighing  and  shak* 
ing  your  head  for  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  our  poor,  dear, 
dear  Nora  I " 

"God  bless  her!"  cried  John, 
heartily. 

There  was  a  rustle  under  the  boughs 
of  the  old  hollow-hearted  pollard  tree. 

"Ha!  ha!  Hark!  I  said  that 
so  loud  that  I  have  startled  the 
ravens  1 " 

"  How  he  did  love  her ! "  said  Mrs 
Avenel  thoughtfully.  "I  am  sure  he 
did;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  looks 
every  inch  a  lady;  and  why  should 
not  she  be  my  lady,  after  all?  " 

"He?  Who?  Oh,  that  foolish 
fancy  of  yours  about  my  young  lord? 
A  prudent  woman  like  you! — stuff  I 
I  am  glad  my  little  beauty  is  gone  to 
Lonnon,  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  John— John—John !  No  harm 
could  ever  come  to  mv  Nora.  She's 
too  pure  and  too  good,  and  has  too 
proper  a  pride  in  her,  to  " — 

"  To  listen  to  any  young  lords,  I 
hope,"  said  John;  "though,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  she  might  well 
be  a  lady  too.  My  lord,  the  jwmg 
one,  took  me  by  the  hand  so  kindly 
the  other  day,  and  said,  *  Have  not 
you  heard  from  her— I  mean  Miss 
Avenel— lately?'  and  those  bright 
eyes  of  his  were  as  full  of  tears  as — 
as — as  yours  are  now." 

"  WeU,  John,  weU;  go  on." 

"  That  is  all.  My  lady  came  up, 
and  took  me  away  to  talk  about  the 
election  ;  and  just  as  I  was  going, 
she  whispered,  ^  Don't  let  my  wUd 
boy  talk  to  you  about  that  sweet  girl 
of  yours.  We  must  both  see  that 
she  does  not  come  to  disgrace.'  *  Dis- 
grace!' that  word  made  me  very 
angry  for  the  moment.  But  my  lady 
has  such  a  way  with  her,  that  she 
soon  put  me  right  again.  Yet,  I  do 
think  Nora  must  nave  loved  my 
young  lord,  only  she  was  too  good  to 
show  it.  What  do  you  say  ?  "  And 
the  father's  voice  was  thoughtful. 

"  I  hope  she'll  never  love  any  man 
till  she's  married  to  him ;  it  is  not 
proper,  John,"  said  Mrs  Avenel,  some- 
what starchly,  though  very  mildly. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  John,  chuck- 
ing his  prim  wife  nnder  the  chin, 
"  you  did  not  say  that  to  me  when  I 
stole  your  first  Idss  under  that  very 
pollard  tree— no  house  near  it  then  I  '^ 
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''Hosh,  John,  hush!**  and  the 
prim  wife  blushed  like  a  girl. 

''Pooh,**  continned  John  merrilj, 
*»I  don't  see  why  we  plain  folks 
should  pretend  to  be  more  saintlj 
and  pmdish-like  than  our  betters. 
There's  that  handsome  Miss  Leslie, 
who  is  to  many  Mr  Egerton — easy 
enough  to  see  how  madi  she  is  in 
love  with  him — could  not  keep  her 
eyes  off  from  him  even  in  church,  old 
1^?  Ha,  ha  I  What  the  deuce  is 
the'matter  with  the  ravens  ?  " 

**  They'll  be  a  comely  couple,  John. 
And  I  hear  tell  she  has  a  power  of 
money.  When  is  the  marriage  to  be?" 

^'  Oh,  they  say  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion is  over.  A  fine  wedding  we  shadl 
have  of  it  I  I  dare  say  my  young 
lord  will  be  bridesman.  We'll  send 
for  our  little  Nora  to  see  the  gay 
doings ! " 

Out  from  the  boughs  of  the  old  tree 
came  the  shriek  of  a  lost  spirit— one 
of  those  strange  appalling  sounds  of 
human  agony,  which,  once  heard,  are 
never  forffotten.  It  is  as  the  wail  of 
Hope,  when  She,  too,  rushes  forth 
from  the  coffer  of  woes,  and  vanishes 
into  viewless  space ; — it  is  the  dread 
cry  of  Reason  parting  from  clay — and 
of  Soul,  that  would  wrench  itsdf  from 
life!  For  a  moment  all  was  still — 
and  then  a  dull,  dumb,  heavy  fall  I 

The  parents  gazed  on  each  other, 
speechless:  they  stole  dose  to  the 
pales,  and  looked  over.  Under  the 
boughs,  at  the  gnarled  roots  of  the 
oak,  they  saw— grey  and  indistinct — 
a  prostrate  form.  John  opened  the 
gate,  and  went  round;  tiie  mother 
crept  to  the  roadside,  and  there  stood 
stUl. 

"Oh,  wife,  wife!"  cried  John 
Avenel,  frx>m  under  the  green  boughs, 
"  it  is  our  child  Nora  I  Our  child— 
our  child  I " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  out  from  the 
green  boughs  started  the  dark  ravens, 
wheeling  round  and  around,  and  call- 
ing to  their  young ! 


And  when  they  had  laid  her  on  the 
bed,  Mrs  Avenel  whispered  John  to 
withdraw  for  a  moment ;  and,  with 
set  lips  but  trembling  hands,  began 
to  unlace  the  dress,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which  Nora's  heart  heaved 
oonvulsively.    And  John  went  out  of 
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the  room  bewildered,  and  sate  him- 
self down  on  the  landing-place,  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  awake  or 
sleeping ;  and  a  cold  numbness  crept 
over  one  side  of  him,  and  his  head 
felt  very  heavy,  with  a  loud  booming 
noise  in  his  ears.  Suddenly  his  wife 
stood  by  his  side,  and  said  in  a  very 
low  voice — 

"  John,  run  for  Mr  Morgan — ^make 
haste.  But  mind— don't  speak  to  any 
one  on  the  way.    Quick,  quick  I " 

"Is  she  dying?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  not  die  be- 
fore? "  said  Mrs  Avenel  between  her 
teeth.  "But  Mr  Morgan  is  a  dis- 
creet, friendly  man." 

"  A  true  Blue  ! "  muttered  poor 
John,  as  if  his  mind  wandered  ;  and 
rising  with  difficulty,  he  stared  at 
his  ^e  a  moment,  shook  his  head, 
and  was  gone. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  a  little 
covered  taxed-cart  stopped  at  Mr 
Avenel's  cottage,  out  of  which  stepped 
a  young  man  with  pale  face  and 
spare  form,  dressed  in  the  Sunday  suit 
of  a  rustic  craftsman ;  then  a  homely, 
but  pleasant,  honest  face,  bent  down 
to  him  smilingly;  and  two  arms, 
emerging  from  under  covert  of  a  red 
cloak,  extended  an  infant,  which  the 
young  man  took  tenderly.  The  baby 
was  cross  and  very  sickly ;  it  began 
to  cry.  The  father  hushed,  and 
rocked,  and  tossed  it,  with  the  air  of 
one  to  whom  such  a  charge  was 
familiar. 

"  He'll  be  good  when  we  get  in, 
Mark,"  said  the  young  woman, 
as  she  extracted  from  the  depths  of 
the  cart  alargebasket  contaimng  poul- 
try and  home-made  bread. 

"  Don't  forget  the  flowers  that  the 
Squire's  gardener  gave  us,"  said  Mark 
the  Poet 

Without  aid  from  her  husband,  the 
wife  took  down  basket  and  nosegay, 
settled  her  doak,  smoothed  her  gown, 
and  said,  "Very  odd!— they  don't 
seem  to  expect  us,  Mark.  How  still 
the  house  is  I  Go  and  knock ;  they 
can't  ha'  gone  to  bed  yet." 

Mark  knocked  at  the  door— no 
answer.  A  light  passed  rapidly  across 
the  windows  on  the  upper  floor,  but 
still  no  one  cama>  to  his  summons. 
Mark  knocked  again.  A  gentleman 
dressed  in  clericalcostume,  now  com- 
ing from  Lansmere  Park,  on  the  oppo- 
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Bite  side  of  the  road,  paused  at  the 
sound  of  Mark's  secoBd  and  more 
impatient  knock,  and  said  civilly — 

^*  Are  yon  not  the  yonng  folks  my 
friend  John  Avenel  told  me  tiiis 
morning  he  expected  to  yisit  him  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  please,  Mr  Dale,"  said  Mrs 
Fairfield,  dropping  her  curtsey.  *'  You 
remember  me  I  and  this  is  my  dear 
good  man  I  ** 

''Whatl  Mark  the  poet?''  said 
the  curate  of  Lansmere,  with  a  smile. 
*^  Come  to  write  squibs  for  the  elec- 
tion?" 

**  Squibs,  m  I "  cried  Mark  indig- 
nantly. 

''Bums  wrote  squibs,"  said  the 
curate  mildly. 

Marie  made  no  answer,  but  again 
knocked  at  the  door. 

This  time,  a  man,  whose  faoe,  even 
seen  by  the  starlight,  was  much 
flushed,  presented  himadf  at  the 
threshold. 

''Mr  Morgan  I"  exdaimed  the 
curate,  in  benevolent  alarm ;  "  no 
illness  here,  I  hope?" 

"  Cott !  it  is  you,  Mr  Dale  I  Come 


in,  come  in;  I  want  a  word  with 
you.  But  who  the  tence  are  these 
people?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Marie,  pushing  through 
the  doorway,  "my  name  is  Fair- 
field, and  my  wife  is  Mr  Avenel's 
daughter ! " 

"Oh,  Jane — and  her  baby  toot 
Cood— ^cood  1  Come  in;  but  be  quiet, 
can't  you?  Still,  still  — atiU  ag 
death  1" 

The  party  entered,  the  door  dosed ; 
the  moon  rose,  and  shone  calmly  on 
the  pale  silent  house,  on  the  sleeping 
flowers  of  the  little  garden^  on  the 
old  pollard  with  its  hollow  core.  The 
horse  in  the  taxed-cart  dozed,  un- 
heeded ;  the  light  still  at  times  flitted 
across  the  upper  windows.  These 
were  the  only  signs  of  life,  except 
when  a  bat,  now  and  then  attracted 
by  the  light  that  passed  across  the 
windows,  bmshed  against  the  panes, 
and  then,  dipping  downwards,  strudc 
up  against  the  nose  of  the  slumbering 
horse,  and  darted  merrily  after  the 
moth  that  flattered  round  the  raven*a 
nest  in  the  old  pollard. 


CHllPTEB  XFIII. 


All  that  day  Hariey  L'Ketrange 
had  been  more  than  usually  monm& 
and  dejected.  Indeed  the  return  to 
scenes  associated  with  Nora's  presence 
increased  the  gloom  that  had  settled 
on  his  mind  since  he  had  lost  sight 
and  trace  of  her.  Audley,  in  the 
remorseful  tenderness  he  felt  for  his 
injured  friend,  had  induced  L'£s- 
trange  towards  evening  to  leave  the 
Park,  and  go  into  a  district  some 
miles  ofi*,  on  pretence  that  he  required 
Harley's  aid  there  to  canvass  certain 
important  outvoters:  the  change  of 
scene  might  rouse  him  from  his  re- 
vmee.  Hariey  himself  was  ^ad:  to 
escape  from  the  guests  at  LaniBmere. 
He  readily  consented  to  go.  He  would 
not  return  that  night  The  outvoters 
lay  remote  and  scattered— he  might 
be  absent  for  a  day  or  twt>.  When 
Hariey  was  gone,  Egerton  himself 
sank  mto  deep  thought.  There  was 
rumour  of  some  unexpected  opposi- 
tion;  His  partisuia  were  alarmed 
and  anions  It  was  dear  that  the 
Lansmere  interest,  if  attacked,  waa 
weaker  than  the  Bad  would  believe; 


Egerton  might  lose  his  dection.  If 
so,  what  would  become  of  him  ?  How 
support  hia  wife,  whose  return  to  him 
he  always  counted  on,  and  whom  it 
would  then  become  him  at  all  bazarde 
to  acknowledge  ?  It  was  that  day  that 
he  had  spoken  to  William  Haaddeaa 
as  to  the  family  living.  "  Peace,  at. 
least,"  thought  the  ambitious  man — 
"I  shall  have  peacel"  And  the 
Squire  had  promised  him  the  rectory 
if  needed ;  not  without  a  secret  pang, 
for  his  Carry  was  already  using  her 
conjugal  influence  in  ftivour  of  her  old 
school  friend's  husband,  Mr  Dale; 
and  the  Squire  thought  Audley  would 
be  but  a  poor  country  parson,  and 
Dale— if  he  would  only  grow  a  little 
plumper  than  his  curacy  could  permit 
him  to  be — would  be  a  parson  in  ten 
thousand.  But  while  Audley  thua 
prepared  ibr  the  worst,  he  still  brought 
his  energies  to  bear  on  the  more  bril- 
liant option ;  and  sate  with  hia  com- 
mittee, looking  into  canvass- booka^ 
and  discassing  the  charactws,  poli- 
tics, and  local  interests  of  every 
deetor,  until  tiie  night  was  wdlnigb 
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^ne.  When  he  gained  hie  room,  the 
afanfcten  were  nndosed,  and  he  stood 
»  few  momenta  at  the  window  gazing 
on  the  moon.  At  that  sight,  tiie 
thought  of  Nora,  lost  and  afar,  stole 
over  him.  The  man,  as  we  know, 
had  in  his  nature  little  of  ronnmoe 
and  sentiment.  SeMom  was  it  his 
wont  to  gaae  npon  moon  or  stars. 
But  whenever  some  whisper  of  ro- 
mance did  soften  his  hard,  strong 
mind,  or  whenever  moon  or  stars 
did  charm  his  gaie  from  earth,  Nora's 
bright  mnse-like  face — ^Nora's  sweet 
loving  eyes,  were  seen  in  moon  and 
star  beam — ^Nora's  low  tender  voice, 
heard  in  the  whisper  of  that  which 
we  call  romance,  and  which  is  bnt  the 
sound  of  the  mysterious  poetiy  that 
is  ever  in  the  air,  could  we  but  deign 
to  hear  it  I  He  turned  with  a  sigh, 
nndressed,  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  extiDguished  his  light.  But  the 
light  of  the  moon  would  fill  the  room. 
It  kept  him  awake  for  a  little  time  ; 
he  turned  his  face  from  the  calm, 
heavenly  beam,  resolutely  towards 
the  dull  blind  wall,  and  fell  asleep. 
And,  in  the  sleep,  he  was  with  Nora ; 
—again  in  the  humble  bridal-home. 
Never  in  his  dreams  had  she  seemed 
to  him  so  distinct  and  life-like — her 
eyes  upturned  to  his — her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  as  had  been  her  graceful 
wont — ^her  voice  murmuring  meekly, 
*^  Has  it,  then,  been  my  fault  that  we 
parted  ? — forgive,  forgive  me ! " 

And  the  sleeper  imagined  tiiat  he 
answered,  "  Never  part  fnm  me 
again — never,  never  1"  and  that  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  the  chaste  lips 
that  so  tenderly  sought  his  own. 
And  suddenly  he  heai^  a  knocking 
sound,  as  of  a  hammer— regular,  but 
soft,  low,  subdued.  Did  yoa  ever, 
O  reader,  hear  ^e  sound  of  the 
hammer  on  the  lid  of  a  coflSn  in  a 
house  of  woe, — when  the  under- 
taker's decorous  hireliDg  fears  that 
the  living  may  hear  how  he  parts 
them  from  the  dead?  Such  seemed 
the  sound  to  Audley — the  dream 
vanished  abruptly.  He  woke,  and 
again  heard  the  knock ;  it  was 
at  his  door.  He  sate  up  wistfhlly 
— the  moon  was  gone — it  was  morn- 
ing. ''Who  is  there?"  he  cried 
peevishly. 

A  low  vdce  ftx>m  without  answer- 
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ed,  ''  Hush,  it  is  I ;  dress  quick ;  let 
me  see  you." 

Egerton  recognised  Lady  Lans- 
mere*8  voice.  Alarmed  and  surprised, 
he  rose,  dressed  in  haste,  and  went 
to  the  door.  Lady  Lansmere  was 
standing  without,  extremely  pale. 
She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  He 
obeyed  mechanically.  They  entered 
her  dressing-room,  a  few  doors  from 
his  own  chamber,  and  the  Countess 
closed  the  dow. 

Then  lining  her  slight  firm  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  she  said  in  suppressed 
and  passionate  excitement — 

*'  Oh,  Mr  Egerton,  you  must  serve 
me,  and  at  once — Haiiey— Harley — 
save  my  Harley — go  to  him — prevent 
his  coming  ba(i  here— stay  with  him 
— give  up  the  election — it  is  but  a 
year  or  two  lost  in  your  life — you 
will  have*  other  opportunities — make 
that  sacrifice  to  your  friend." 

«'  Speak— what  is  the  matter  ?  I 
can  miake  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
Harley  I" 

''  Thanks— I  was  sure  of  it.  Ga 
then,  I  say,  at  once  to  Harley ;  keep 
him  away  from  Lansmere  on  any 
excuse  you  can  invent,  until  you 
can  break  the  sad  news  to  him— gen- 
tly, gently.  Oh,  how  will  he  bear  it 
— how  recover  the  shock  ?  My  boy, 
my  boy !" 

''Calm  yourself!  Explain  I  Break 
what  news  ? — recover  what  shock  ?" 

"True — you  do  not  know — yon 
have  not  heard.  Nora  Avenel  lies 
yonder,  in  herfadier's  house— dead — 
deadl" 

Audley  staggered'  back,  clapping 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  then  drop- 
ping on  his  knee  as  if  bowed  down  by 
the  stroke  of  heaven. 

"  My  bride,  my  wife  I"  he  mutter- 
ed.   "  Dead— it  cannot  be ! " 

Lady  Lansmere  was  so  startled  at 
this  exclamation,  so  stunned  \3if  a 
confession  wholly  unexpected,  that 
she  remained  unable  to  soothe — to  ex- 
plain, and  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
fierce  agony  that  burst  from  the  man 
she  had  ever  seen  so  dignified  and 
cold — ^when  he  sprang  to- his  feet,  and 
all  the  sense  of  his  eternal  loss  rushed 
npon  his  heart. 

At  length  he  crushed  back  his  emo* 
tions,  and  listened  in  apparent  calmv 
and  in  a  ^ence  broken  but  by  qniek 
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gasps  for  breatb,  to  Lady  Lansmere's 
accoQDt. 

One  of  the  guests  in  the  house, 
a  female  relation  of  Lady  Lans- 
mere's,  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill 
aboat  an  hoar  or  two  before ; — ^the 
house  had  been  disturbed,  the  Coun- 
tess herself  aroused,  and  Mr  Morgan 
summoned  as  tiie  family  medical 
practitioner.  From  him  she  had 
learned  that  Nora  Avenel  had  re- 
turned to  her  father^s  house  late  on 
the  previous  evening ;  had  been  seized 
with  brain  fever,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

Audley  listened,  and  turned  to  the 
door,  still  in  silence. 

Lady  Lansmere  caught  him  by  the 
arm—"  Where  are  you  going?  Ah, 
can  I  now  ask  you  to  save  my  son 
from  the  awful  news,  you  yourself  the 
sufferer?  And  yet— yet — you  know 
his  haste,  his  venemence,  if  he  learn 
that  you  were  his  rival — her  husband ; 
you  whom  he  so  trusted!  What, 
what  would  be  the  result?  —  I 
tremble!" 

"  Tremble  not— I  do  not  tremble  I 
Let  me  go— I  vrill  be  back  soon— and 
then— (his  lips  writhed)— Men  we 
will  talk  of  Harley." 

Egerton  went  forth,  stunned  and 
dizzy.  Mechanically  he  took  his  way 
across  the  park  to  John  AveneFs 
house.  He  had  been  forced  to  enter 
that  house,  formally,  a  day  or  two 
before,  in  the  course  of  his  canvass ; 
and  his  worldly  pride  had  received  a 
shock  when  the  home,  the  birth,  and 
the  manners  of  his  bride's  parents  had 
been  brought  before  him.  He  had 
even  said  to  himself,  "  And  is  it  the 
child  of  these  persons  that  I,  Audley 
Egerton,  must  announce  to  the  world 
as  wife  I "  Now,  if  she  had  been  the 
child  of  a  beggar— nay,  of  a  felon— 
now^  if  he  could  but  recall  her  to  life, 
how  small  and  mean  would  all  that 
^dreaded  world  have  seemed  to  him  I 
Too  late— too  late  I  The  dews  were 
glistening  in  the  sun— the  birds  were 
singing  over  head— life  waking  all 
around  him— and  his  own  heart  felt 
like  a  charnel-house.  Nothing  but 
death  and  the  dead  there — nothiug! 
He  arrived  at  the  door ;  it  was  open : 
he  called ;  no  one  answered :  he  walk- 
ed up  the  narrow  stairs,  undisturbed, 
unseen ;  he  came  into  the  chamber  of 
•death.    At  the  opposite  side  of  the 


bed  was  seated  John  Avenel ;  but  he 
seemed  in  a  heavy  sleep.  In  fact, 
paralysis  had  smitten  him;  but  he 
knew  it  not;  neither  did  any  one. 
Who  could  heed  the  strong  hearty 
man  in  such  a  moment?  Not  even  the 
poor  anxious  wife  I  He  had  been  left 
there  to  guard  the  house,  and  watch 
the  dead — an  unconscious  man ;  numb- 
ed, himself,  by  the  invisible  i<^  hand  1 
Audley  stole  to  the  bedside ;  he  lifted 
the  coverlid  thrown  over  the  pale  still 
face.  What  passed  within  him,  during 
the  minute  he  staid  there,  who  shall 
say  ?  But  when  he  left  the  room,  and 
slowly  descended  the  stairs,  he  left 
behind  him  love  and  youth,  all  the 
sweet  hopes  and  joys  of  the  household 
human  life— for  ever  and  ever  1 

He  returned  to  Lady  Lansmere, 
who  awaited  his  coming  with  the 
most  nervous  anxiety. 

"  Now,"  said  he  drily,  "  I  will  go 
to  Harley,  and  I  will  prevent  his  re- 
turning hither." 

"  You  have  seen  the  parents.  Good 
heavens  I  do  they  know  of  your  mar- 
riage?" 

'^No;  to  Harley  I  must  own  it 
first.    Meanwhile,  silence ! " 

"Silence!"  echoed  Lady  Lans- 
mere ;  and  her  burning  hand  rested  in 
Audley's,  and  Audley*s  hand  was  as 
ice. 

In  another  hour  Egerton  had  left 
the  house,  and  before  noon  he  was 
with  Harley. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  the  Avenel  family,  ex- 
cept the  poor  stricken  father. 

Nora  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
child— died  delirious.  In  her  delirium 
she  had  spoken  of  shame — of  disgrace ; 
there  was  no  holy  nuptial  ring  on  her 
finger  1  Through  all  her  grief,  the  first 
thought  of  ^m  Avenel  was  to  save 
the  good  name  of  her  lost  daughter — 
the  unblemished  honour  of  all  the 
living  Avenels.  No  matron,  long  de- 
scended from  knights  or  kings,  had 
keener  pride  in  name  and  character 
than  the  poor,  punctilious  Calvinistic 
trader's  wife.  **  Sorrow  later,  honour 
now!"  With  hard  dry  eyes  she 
mused  and  mused,  and  made  out  her 
plan.  Jane  Fairfield  should  take 
away  the  infant  at  once,  before  the  day 
dawned,  and  nurse  it  with  her  own. 
Mark  should  go  with  her,  for  Mrs 
Avenel  dreaded  the  indiscretion  of  his 
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wild  grief.  She  would  go  with  them 
herself  part  of  the  waj,  in  order  to 
command  or  reason  them  into  guarded 
silence.  Bnt  they  could  not  go  back 
to  Hazeldean  with  another  infant; 
Jane  most  go  where  none  knew  her ; 
the  two  infants  might  pass  as  twhis. 
And  Mrs  Avenel,  though  naturally  a 
humane,  kindly  woman,  and  with  a 
mother's  heart  to  infants,  looked  with 
almost  a  glad  sternness  at  Jane's  puny 
babe,  and  thought  to  herself,  ^^  All 
difficulty  will  be  oyer  if  there  be  only 
one!  Nora's  child  could  thus  pass 
throughout  life  for  Jane's  I " 

Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  secret,  the  Ayenels  kept  no  ser- 
Tant-H)nly  an  occasional  drudge,  who 
came  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
went  home  to  sleep.  Mrs  Avenel 
could  count  on  Mr  Morgan's  silence 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  Nora's  death. 
And,  Mr  Dale,  why  should  he  reveal 
the  dishonour  of  a  family?  That 
very  day,  or  the  next  at  farthest,  she 
could  induce  her  husband  to  absent 
himself  lest  he  should  blab  out  the 
tale  while  his  sorrow  was  greater 
than  his  pride.  She  alone  would 
then  stay  in  the  house  of  death  until 
she  conld  feel  assured  that  dl  else  were 
hushed  into  prudence.  Ay,  she  felt, 
that  with  due  precautions,  the  name 
was  still  safe.  And  so  she  awed  and 
hurried  Mark  and  his  wife  away,  and 
went  with  them  in  the  covered  cart 
—that  hid  the  faces  of  all  three — 
leaving  for  an  hour  or  two  the  house 
and  the  dead  to  her  husband's  charge, 
with  many  an  admonition,  to  which 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  which  he 
did  not  heart  Do  you  think  this 
woman  was  unfeeling  and  inhuman  ? 
Had  Nora  looked  from  heaven  into 
her  mother's  heart,  Nora  would  not 
have  thought  so.  A  good  name, 
when  the  burial  stone  closes  over 
dust,  is  still  a  possession  upon  the 
earth ;  on  earth  it  is  indeed  our  only 
one  I  Better  for  our  friends  to  guard 
for  us  that  treasure  than  to  sit  down 
and  we^  over  perishable  clay.  And 
weep— Oh  I  stem  mother,  long  years 
were  left  to  thee  for  weeping!  No 
tears  shed  for  Nora  made  such  deep 
furrows  on  the  cheeks  as  thine  did  1 
Yet  who  ever  saw  them  flow  ? 

Harley  was  in  great  surprise  to 
see  Egeiton;  more  surprised  when 
Egerton  told  him  that  he  found  he 
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was  to  be  opposed— that  he  had  no 
chance  of  success  at  Lansmere,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  to 
that  effect ;  but  the  Countess  knew 
the  true  cause,  and  hinted  it  to  the 
Earl ;  so  that,  as  we  saw  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history,  Egerton's 
cause  did  not  suffer  when  Captain 
Dashmore  appeared  in  the  borough ; 
and,  thanks  to  Mr  Hazeldean's  exer- 
tions and  oratory,  Audley  came  in  by 
two  votes — the  votes  of  John  Avenel 
and  Mark  Fairfield.  For  though  the 
former  had  been  removed  a  little  way 
from  the  town,  and  by  medical  ad- 
vice— and  though,  on  other  matters, 
the  disease  that  had  smitten  him  left 
him  docile  as  a  child— yet  he  still 
would  hear  how  the  Blues  went  on, 
and  would  get  out  of  bed  to  keep  his 
word ;  and  even  his  wife  said,  '^  He 
is  right ;  better  die  of  it  than  break 
his  promise  I "  The  crowd  gave  way 
as  the  broken  man  they  had  seen  a 
few  days  before  so  jovial  and  health- 
ful was  brought  up  on  a  chair  to  the 
poll,  and  said  with  his  tremulous 
quavering  voice,  •*  I'm  a  true  Blue — 
Blue  for  ever  1 " 

Elections  are  wondrous  thmgs! 
No  one  who  has  not  seen,  can  guess 
how  the  zeal  in  them  triumphs  over 
sickness,  sorrow,  the  ordinary  private 
life  of  us  I 

There  was  forwarded  to  Audley, 
fix>m  Lansmere  Park,  Nora's  last 
letter.  The  postman  had  left  it  there 
an  hour  or  two  after  he  himself  had 
gone.  The  wedding-ring  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  rolled  under  his  feet. 
And  those  burning  passionate  re- 
proaches —  all  that  anger  of  the 
wounded  dove  —  they  explained  to 
him  the  mystery  of  her  return— her 
unjust  suspicions — the  cause  of  her 
sudden  death,  which  he  still  ascribed 
to  bram  fever,  brought  on  by  excite- 
ment and  fatigue.  For  Nora  did  not 
speak  of  the  child  about  to  be  bom  ; 
she  had  not  remembered  it  when  she 
wrote,  or  she  would  not  have  written. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Egerton 
could  not  remain  in  the  dull  village 
district— alone,  too,  with  Harley.  He 
said,  abruptly,  that  he  must  go  to 
London— prevailed  on  L'Estrange  to 
accompany  him ;  and  there,  when  he 
heard  from  Lady  Lansmere  that  the 
funeral  was  over,  he  broke  to  Harley, 
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with  lips  as  white  as  the  dead,  and 
his  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  on 
which  his  hereditary  disease  was 
fastening  qnick  and  fierce,  the  dread 
tmth  that  Nora  was  no  more.  The 
eflfeot  upon  the  boj's  health  and 
spirits  was  even  more  crushing  than 
Andley  coold  anticipate.  He  only 
woke  from  grief  to  feel  remorse. 
^'For,''  said  the  noble  Harley,  **  had 
it  not  been  for  my  mad  passion— my 
rash  pursuit — would  she  ever  have 
left  her  safe  asylum— ever  even  have 
left  her  native  town  ?  And  then — ^and 
then — the  struggle  between  her  sense 
of  du^  and  her  love  to  me  I  I  see  it 
all— all  1  But  for  me,  she  were  living 
Btill ! " 

^^  Oh,  no  1 "  cried  Egerton— his  con- 
fession now  rushing  to  his  lips. 
^'Believe  me,  she  never  loved  you 
as  you  think.  Nay— nay— hear  me ! 
Rather  suppose  that  she  loved  an- 
other— fled  with  him — was  perhaps 
married  to  him,  and —  " 

"  Hold  I"  exclaimed  Harley,  with  a 
terrible  burst  of  passion — ^'you  kill 
her  twice  to  me,  if  yon  say  that !  I 
can  still  feel  that  she  lives— lives  here, 
in  mv  heart — while  I  dream  that  she 
loved  me— or,  at  least,  that  no  other 
lip  ever  knew  the  kiss  that  was  denied 
to  mine  I    But  if  you  tell  me  to  doubt 

lAa*,'— you— you" The  boy's  an- 

ffuish  was  too  great  for  his  frame ;  he 
fell  suddenly  back  into  Audley's  arms; 
he  had  broken  a  blood-vesael.  For 
several  days  he  was  in  great  danger, 
but  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on 
Audley's,  with  wistful,  intense  gaze. 
**  Tell  me,"  he  muttered,  at  the  risk 
of  reopeuing  the  ruptnred  veins,  and 
of  the  instant  loss  of  Ufa — "  tell  me— 
you  did  not  mean  ihntl  Tell  me  you 
have  no  cause  to  think  she  loved  an- 
other— XCH&  another's  I" 

**  Hush,  hush— no  cause — none — 
none.  I  meant  but  to  comfort  yon,  as 
I  thought— fool  that  I  was— that  is 
all  I"  cried  the  miserable  friend. 
from  that  hour  An 
idea  of  righting 
eyes,  and  suboitttedj 
in^  lie — he,  1 

Now, 
weak  andi 
Londo 


of  Nora's  living  son.  What  if  she 
were  married,  after  all  ?  And  urould 
it  not  be  right,  at  least,  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  child's  father  ?  Some  day 
he  might  need  a  father.  Mrs  Avenel 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
these  reservations.  However, -she  im- 
plored Mr  Dale  not  to  make  inquuries. 
What  good  could  they  do  ?  If  Nora 
were  married,  her  husband  would 
naturally,  of  his  own  accord,  dedare 
himself;  if  seduced  and  forsaken,  it 
would  but  disgrace  her  memory  (now 
saved  from  stain)  to  discover  the  father 
to  a  child  of  whose  very  existence  the 
world  as  yet  knew  nothing.  These 
arguments  perplexed  the  good  curate. 
But  Jane  Faurfield  had  a  sanguine 
belief  hi  her  sister's  innocence ;  and  ail 
her  suspicions  naturally  pointed  to 
Lord  L'Estrange.  So,  indeed,  per- 
haps, did  Mrs  Avenel's,  though  she 
never  owned  them.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  suspicions  Mr  Dale  was 
fully  convinced; — ^the  yonng  lord's 
admiration,  Lady- Lansmere's  fears, 
had  been  too  evident  to  one  who  had 
often  visited  at  tiie  Park— Harley's 
abrupt  departure  just  before  Nora's 
return  home — ^Egerton's  sudden  re- 
signation of  the  borough  before  even 
opposition  was  declared,  in  order  to 
rejoin  his  friend,  the  very  day  of 
Nora's  death— all  confirmed  his  ideas 
that  Hariey  was  the  betrayer  or  the 
hnsband.  Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  a  secret  marriage— possibly 
abroad— since  Hariey  wanted  some 
years  of  his  majority.  He  would,  at 
least,  try  to  see  and  to  sound  Lord 
L'Estrange.  Prevented  this  inter- 
view bv  Harley's  illness,  the  curate 
resolved  to  ascertain  how  far  he  could 
penetrate  into  the  mvstery  by  a  con- 
versation -  There  was 
much  in  t                       1*^®  which  the 
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his  limbs  mnd  enfeebled  his  mind,  had 
still  risen  from  his  bed  to  keep  his 
word.  And  Andley's  emotions  seemed 
to  him  so  earnest  mnd  gennise,  to  show 
«o  good  a  heart,  that  ont  by  little  and 
lit&  came  more ;  first,  his  sospicions 
that  poor  Nora  had  been  betrayed ; 
then  hzB  hopes  that  there  might  hare 
been  private  marriage;  and  as  And- 
ley,  with  his  iron  self>eomnMUid, 
showed  jQSt  the  proper  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  no  more,  he  went  on,  till 
Andley  knew  that  he  had  a  child  I 

*' Inquire  no  farther  1"  said  the 
man  of  the  world.  "Bespect  Mn 
Avoiers  feelings  and  wishes,  I  en- 
treat yon ;  they  are  the  right  ones. 
Leare  the  rest  to  me.  In  my  position 
— ^I  mean  as  a  resident  of  London — ^I 
can  qnietly  and  easily  ascertain  more 
than  yon  coald,  and  provoke  no 
scandal !  If  I  could  right  thifr— this 
—poor— poor— (his  voice  trembled)— 
right  the  lost  mother,  or  the  living 
child — sooner  or  later  yon  will  hear 
from  me;  if  not,  bury  this  secret 
where  it  now  rests,  in  a  grave  which 
slander  has  not  reached,  fint  the 
diUd— give  me  the  address  where  it 
18  to  be  found— in  case  I  succeed  in 
finc&ig  the  flather,  and  touching  his 
heart." 

'*  Oh,  Ifr  Egerton,  may  I  not  say 
where  yon  may  find  him — ^who  he 
Is?" 

"Sh-r 

^  Do  not  be  angry ;  and,  after  all, 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  betray  any  con- 
fidenee  which  a  friend  may  have 
placed  in  you.  I  know  what  you 
men  of  high  honour  are  to  each  other 
— erai  in  sin.  No,  no-— I  beg  par- 
don ;  I  leave  all  in  your  hands.  I 
shaD  hear  from  yon,  tiien  ?" 

"Or,  if  not— why,  ^en,  believe 
that  all  search  is  hopeless.  My  friend! 
if  you  mean  Lord  L'Estrange,  he  is 
innocent.  I— I — ^I— (the  voice  fal- 
tered)— am  convinced  of  it." 

The  curate  sighed,  but  made  no 

flonwer.  "  Oh,  ye  m«i  of  the  world  I" 

ght  he.     He  gave  the  address 

)h  the  member  for  Lansmere  had 

i  for,  and  went  his  way,  and 

r  heard  again  from  Andley  £ger- 

He  waaconvinoed  that  the  man 

had  showed  such  deep  foeUng 

died  in  his  appeal  to  Hariey's 

eace,  or  had  lodged  it  best  to 

Nora's  name  in  peace,  and  her 


child  to  her  own  relations  and  the  care 
of  heavai. 

Harley  L'Estrange,  scarcely  yet  re- 
covered, hastened  to  join  our  armies 
on  the  Continent,  and  seek  the  Death 
which,  like  its  half-brother,  rarely 
comes  when  we  call  it. 

As  soon  as  Hariey  vras  gone,  Eger- 
ton went  to  the  village  to  which  Mr 
Dale  had  directed  him,  to  seek  for 
Nora's  child,  fint  here  he  was  led 
into  a  mistake  which  materially  affect- 
ed the  tenor  of  his  own  life,  and 
Leonard's  fdtnre  destinies.  Mrs  Fair- 
field had  been  naturally  ordered  by 
her  mother  to  take  another  name  in 
the  village  to  which  she  had  gone 
with  the  two  infants,  so  that  her  con- 
irexion  with  the  Avenel  family  might 
not  be  traced,  to  the  provocation  of 
inquiry  and  gossip.  The  grief  and  ex- 
citement through  which  she  had  gone 
dried  the  source  of  nutriment  in  her 
breast  She  put  Nora's  child  out  to 
nurse  at  Uie  house  of  a  small  farmer, 
at  a  little  distance  fh>m  the  village, 
and  moved  from  her  first  lodging  to 
be  nearer  to  the  infant.  Her  own 
child  was  so  sickly  and  ailing,  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  intrust  it  to  the 
care  of  another.  She  tried  to  bring 
it  up  by  hand;  and  the  poor  child 
soon  pined  away  and  died.  She  and 
Mark  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
their  baby's  grave ;  they  hastened  to 
retnm  to  Hazeldean,  and  took  Leo- 
nard with  them.  From  that  time 
Leonard  passed  for  the  son  they 
had  lost 

When  Egerton  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  inquired  for  the  person  whose 
address  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
was  referred  to  the  cottage  in  which 
she  had  last  lodged,  and  was  told 
that  she  had  been  gone  some  days — 
the  day  after  her  child  was  buried. 
Her  child  buried  1  Egerton  staid  to 
inquire  no  more ;  thus  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  infant  that  had  been  put  ont  to 
nurse.  He  walked  slowly  into  the 
churchyard,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  gazing  on  the  small  new 
mound ;  then,  pressing  his  hand  on  the 
heart  to  which  all  emotion  had  been 
forbidden,  here-entered  his  chaise  and 
returned  to  London.  The  sole  reason 
fbracknowledginghis  marriage  seemed 
to  him  now  renuyved.  Nora's  nam 
liad  escaped  reproach.  Even  had  his 
painful  position  with  xegard  to  Jiaxief 
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not  constrained  him  to  preserve  his 
secret,  there  was  every  motive  to  the 
World^s  wise  and  hanghty  son  not  to 
acknowledge  a  derogatory  and  foolish 
marriage,  now  that  none  lived  whom 
concealment  could  wrong. 

Andley  mechanically  resumed  his 
former  Ufe, — sought  to  resettle  his 
thoughts  on  the  grand  objects  of  ambi- 
tious men.  His  poverty  still  pressed 
on  him ;  his  pecuniary  debt  to 
Harley  stung  and  galled  his  peculiar 
sense  of  honour.  He  saw  no  way  to 
clear  his  estates,  to  repay  his  friend, 
but  by  some  rich  alliance.  Dead  to 
love,  he  faced  this  prospect  first  with 
repugnance,  then  with  apathetic  in- 
difference. Levy,  of  whose  treachery 
towards  himself  and  Nora  he  was  un- 
aware, still  held  over  him  the  power 
that  the  money-lender  never  loses 
over  the  man  that  has  owed,  owes,  or 
may  owe  again.  Levy  was  ever 
urging  him  to  propose  to  the  rich 
Miss  Leslie ;— Lady  Lansmere,  will- 
ing to  atone,  as  she  thought,  for  his 
domestic  loss,  urged  the  same ; — Har- 
ley, influenced  by  his  mother,  wrote 
from  the  Continent  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Manage  it  as  you  will,"  at  last 
said  Egerton  to  Levy,  **  so  that  I  am 
not  a  wife's  pensioner." 

**  Propose  for  me  if  you  will,"  he 
said  to  Lady  Lansmere — ^*I  cannot 
woo — I  cannot  talk  of  love." 

Somehow  or  other  the  marriage, 
with  all  its  rich  advantages  to  the 
ruined  gentleman,  was  thus  made  up. 
And  Egerton,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  polite  and  dignified  husband  be- 
fore the  world — married  to  a  woman 
who  adored  him.  It  is  the  common 
fate  of  men  like  him  to  be  loved  too 
well  I 

On  her  deathbed  his  heart  was 
touched  by  his  wife's  melancholy  re- 
proach—  "Nothing  I  could  do  has 
ever  made  you  love  mo !"  "  It  is 
true,"  answftniii  AnHfAx-  with  tears  in 
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Audley's  spirits  were  much  affected 
by  this  new  loss.  He  inly  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.  He  had  a 
vague  thought  at  first  of  retrenching 
his  expenditure,  and  making  young 
Randal  Leslie  his  heir.  But  when  he 
first  saw  the  clever  Eton  boy,  his  feel- 
ings did  not  warm  to  him,  though  his 
Intellect  appreciated  Randal's  quick 
keen  talents.  He  contented  himself 
with  resolving  to  push  the  boy ; — to 
do  what  was  merely  just  to  the  dis- 
tant kinsman  of  his  late  wife.  Always 
careless  and  lavish  in  money  matters, 
ffenerous  and  princelv,  not  from  the 
delight  of  serving  others,  but  from  a 
grcmd  Seigneur's  sentiment  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  and  his  station, 
Audley  had  a  mournful  excuse  for  the 
lordly  waste  of  the  large  fortune  at 
his  control.  The  morbid  functions  of 
the  heart  had  become  organic  disease. 
True,  he  might  live  many  years,  and 
die  at  last  of  some  other  complaint  in 
the  course  of  nature ;  but  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  quicken  with  all 
emotional  excitement ;  he  might  die 
suddenly  —  any  day  —  in  the  very 
prime,  and,  seemingly,  in  the  full 
vigour,  of  his  life.  And  the  only  phy- 
sician in  whom  he  confideid  what  he 
wished  to  keep  concealed  fix>m  the 
world,  (for  ambitious  men  would  fain 
be  thought  immortal,)  told  him  frankly 
that  it  was  improbable  that,  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  political  strife  and 
action,  he  could  advance  far  into 
middle  age.  Therefore,  no  son  of  bis 
succeeding— his  nearest  relations  all 
wealthy— Egerton  resigned  himself  to 
his  constitutional  disdain  of  money ; 
he  could  look  into  no  affairs,  provided 
the  balance  in  his  bankei^s  hands  were 
such  as  became  the  mimificent  com- 
moner. All  else  he  left  to  his  steward 
and  to  Levy.  Levy  grew  rapidly 
rich  —  very,  very  rich  —  and  the 
steward  thrived. 

The  usurer  continued  to  possess  a 
determined  hold  over  the  imperious 
great  man.  He  knew  Audley's  se- 
cret ;  he  could  reveal  that  secret  to 
Harley.  And  the  one  soft  and  tender 
side  of  the  statesman's  nature — the 
sole  part  of  him  not  dipped  in  the 
ninefold  Styx  of  practical  prosaic  life, 
which  so  renders  man  invulnerable  to 
affection— was  his  remorseful  love  for 
the  school  friend  whom  he  still  de- 


ceived.        1^ 
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Here  then  you  have  the  key  to  the 
locked  chambers  of  Audley  Egerton^s 
character,  the  fortified  castle  of  his 
mind.  The  envied  minister — the  joy- 
less man — the  oracle  on  the  econo- 
mies of  an  empire — the  prodigal  in  a 
nsarer*shands— the  angost,  high-crest- 
ed  gentleman,  to  whom  princes  would 
refer  for  the  casuistry  of  honour— Uie 
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culprit  trembling  lest  the  friend  be 
best  loved  on  earth  should  detect  bis 
lie  I  Wrap  thyself  in  the  decent  veil 
that  the  Arts  or  the  Graces  weave  for 
thee,  O  Human  Nature  1  It  is  only 
the  statue  of  marble  whose  nakedness 
the  eye  can  behold  without  shame 
and  offence  1 


CHAFTEBXIX. 


Of  the  narrative  just  placed  before 
the  reader,  it  is  clear  that  Leonard 
could  gather  only  desultory  fragments. 
He  could  but  see  that  his  ill-fated 
mother  had  been  nnited  to  a  man  she 
had  loved  with  surpassing  tenderness ; 
had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the 
marriage  was  fraudulent;  had  gone 
abroad  in  despair,  returned  repentant 
and  hopeful ;  had  gleaned  some  intelli- 
gence that  her  lover  was  about  to  be 
married  to  another,  and  there  the 
manuscript  closed  with  the  blisters 
left  on  the  page  by  agonising  tears. 
The  mournful  end  of  Nora — her 
tonely  return  to  die  under  the  roof  of 
her  parents — this  he  had  learned  be- 
fore from  the  narrative  of  Dr  Morgan. 

But  even  the  name  of  her  supposed 
husband  was  not  revealed.  Of  him 
Leonard  could  form  no  conjecture, 
except  that  he  was  evidently  of  higher 
rank  than  Nora.  Harley  L'Estrange 
seemed  clearly  indicated  in  the  early 
boy-lover.  If  so,  he  must  know  all 
that  was  left  dark  to  Leonard,  and  to 
him  Leonard  resolved  to  confide  the 
MS.  With  this  resolution  he  left  the 
cottage,  resolving  to  return  and  attend 
the  fmieral  obsequies  of  his  departed 
friend.  Mrs  Goodyer  willingly  per- 
mitted him  to  take  away  the  papers 
she  had  lent.to  him,  and  added  to  them 
the  packet  which  had  been  addressed 
to  Mrs  Bertram  from  the  Continent. 

Musing  in  anxious  gloom  over  the 
record  he  had  read,  Leonard  entered 
London  on  foot,  and  bent  his  way 
towards  Harley's  hotel ;  when,  just  as 
he  had  crossed  into  Bond  Street,  a 
gentleman  in  company  with  Baron 
Levv,  and  who  seemed,  by  the  flush 
on  his  brow  and  Uie  sullen  tone  of 
his  voice,  to  have  had  rather  an 
irritating  colloquy  with  the  fashion- 
able usurer,  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  Leonard,  and,  abruptly  quitting 
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Levy,  seized  the  young  man  by  the 
arm. 

'^  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, looking  hard  into  Leonardos 
face;  '^but  unless  these  sharp  eyes 
of  mine  are  mistaken,  which  they  sel- 
dom are,  I  see  a  nephew  whom,  per- 
haps, I  behaved  to  rather  too  harshly, 
but  who  still  has  no  right  to  forget 
Bichard  Avenel.*' 

(( My  dear  uncle,"  exclaimed  Leo- 
nard, ^^  this  is  indeed  a  joyful  sur- 
prise ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  I  needed 
joy  I  No;  I  have  never  forgotten 
your  kindness,  and  always  regretted 
our  estrangement." 

"  That  is  well  said ;  give  us  your 
fist  again.  Let  me  look  at  you — 
quite  the  gentleman  I  declare !— still 
so  good-looking  too.  We  Avenels 
always  were.  Good  bye.  Baron 
Levy.  Need  not  wait  for  me ;  I  am 
not  going  to  run  away.  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

"  But,"  whispered  Levy,  who  had 
followed  Avenel  across  the  street, 
and  eyed  Leonard  with  a  quick  curi- 
ous searching  glance — "  but  it  must 
be  as  I  say  with  regard  to  the  borough ; 
or  (to  be  plain)  you  must  cash  the 
bills  on  the  dav  they  are  due." 

"Very  well,  sir— very  well.  So 
you  think  to  put  the  screw  upon  me,  as 
if  Iwere  a  poor  ten-pound  householder. 
I  understand — my  money  or  my 
borough?" 

**  Exactly  so,"  said  the  Baron, 
with  a  soft  smile. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me— you 
shall  hear  fix>m  me.  (Aside,  as  Levy 
strolled  away)— D^— d  tarnation 
rascal  I " 

Dick  Avenel  then  linked  his  arm  in 
his  nephew's,  and  strove  for  some 
minutes  to  forget  his  own  troubles, 
in  the  Indulgence  of  that  curiosity  in 
the  affairs  of  another  which  was  natu- 
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nl  to  bim,  Mid,  in  this  Snatmce,  in- 
creased by  the  real  affiection  which  he 
iMd  felt  for  Leonard.  But  still  his 
enriositj  remained  imsatisfied ;  for 
long  before  Leonard  conld  orercome 
his  babilnal  reluctance  to  speak  of  his 
Boccess  in  letters,  Dick's  mind  wan- 
dered back  to  his  rival  at  Screwstown, 
and  the  corse  of  '^  over-competition  '* 
— to  the  bills  which  Levy  had  dis- 
counted, in  order  to  enable  Dick  to 
meet  the  cmshinc^  force  of  a  capitalist 
larger  than  himself— and  the  **  tarna- 
tion rascal "  who  now  wished  to  obtain 
two  seats  at  Lansmere,  one  for  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  one  for  a  rich  Nabob  whom 
Levy  had  jnst  canght  as  a  client; 
and  Dick,  thongfa  wMng  to  aid  Les- 
lie, had  a  mind  to  the  other  seat  for 
himself.  Therefore  Dick  soon  broke 
in  upon  the  hesitating  confessions  of 
Leonard,  with  exclamations  far  from 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  rather 
for  the  sake  of  venting  his  own  griefs 
and  reseotment  than  with  any  idea 
that  the  sympathy  or  advice  of  hb 
nephew  conld  serve  him. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dick,  "another 
time  for  yonr  history.  I  see  yon 
have  thrived,  and  that  is  enough  for 
the  present.  Very  odd ;  but  just  now 
I  can  only  think  of  myself.  I*m  fai  a 
regular  fix,  sir.  Screwstown  is  not 
the  respectable  Screwstown  that  yon 
remember  it — all  demoralised  and 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  a  demoniacal 
monster  capitalist,  with  steam-engines 
that  might  bring  the  fells  of  Niagara 
into  yonr  back  parlour,  sirl  And, 
as  if  that  was  not  enough  to  destroy 
and  drive  into  almighty  shivers  a 
decent  fair-play  Britisher  like  myself, 
I  hear  he  is  just  in  treaty  for  some 
patent  infernal  invention  that  will 
make  his  engines  do  twice  as  much 
work  with  half  as  many  hands ! 
That's  the  way  those  unfeeling  ruf- 
fians increase  our  poor-rates!  But 
I'll  get  up  a  riot  agamst  him— I  will  I 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  law  I  What  the 
devil  is  the  good  of  the  law  if  it  don't 
protect  a  man's  industry-— a  Ubercd 
man,  too,  like  mel"  Here  Dick 
burst  into  a  storm  of  vituperation 
against  the  rotten  old  country  in 
general,  and  the  monster  capitalist  of 
Screwstown  in  particular. 

Leonard  started;  for  Dick  now 
named,  in  that  monster  ci^talist,  the 
very  person  who  was  in  treaty  for 


Leonard's  own  mechanical  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engine. 

"  Stop,  uncle--stop  1  Why,  then,  if 
this  man  were  to  buy  the  contriv- 
ance you  speak  of,  it  would  injure 
you?" 

"  Injure  we,  sir!  I  should  be  a 
bankrupt — that  is,  if  it  succeeded ; 
but  I  daresay  it  is  all  a  humbug." 

"  No,  it  wiU  succeed— I'll  answer 
for  that ! " 

"  You  I  You  have  seen  it?" 

"  Why,  I  invented  it." 

Dick  hastily  withdrew  his  arm  from 
Leonard's. 

"  Serpent's  tooth !"  he  said,  falter- 
ittgly,  "  so  it  is  you,  whom  I  warmed 
at  my  hearth,  who  are  to  ruin  Richard 
Avenel?" 

"No— but  to  save  him!  Cone 
into  the  city  and  look  at  my  model. 
If  you  like  it,  the  patent  shall  be 
yours!" 

"Cab— cab  — cab,"  cried  Dick 
Avenel,  stopping  a  "  Hansom ;  '* 
"jump  in,  Leonard— jump  in.  I'll 
buy  your  patent — that  is,  if  it  is  worth 
a  straw ;  and  as  for  payment — ^ 

"  Payment !  Don't  talk  of  that ! " 

"  WeU,  I  wonV*  s^d  Dick,  mUdlj; 
"  for  'tis  not  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion I  should  chooee  mysdf,  just  at 
present.  And  as  for  that  Mack- 
whi^ered  alligator,  the  Baron,  let  me 
first  get  out  of  those  rambustiotts  on- 
christian  filbert- shaped  daws  of  his, 
and  then — But  jump  in— jump  in — 
and  tell  the  man  where  to  drive !" 

A  very  brief  inspec^on  of  Leonard's 
invention  sufliced  to  show  Richard 
Avenel  how  invaluable  it  would  be 
to  him.  Armed  with  a  patent,  of 
which  the  certain  eflbcts  in  the  in- 
crease of  power  and  diminution  of 
labour  were  obvious  to  any  practical 
man,  Avenel  felt  that  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
advances  of  money  as  he  required, 
whether  to  alter  his  engines,  meet 
the  bills  discounted  by  Levy,  or  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  monster  capita- 
list. It  might  be  necessary  to  admit 
into  partnership  some  other  monster 
oai^talistr— What  then  ?  Any  partner 
better  than  Levy.  A  bright  idea 
struck  him. 

"  If  I  can  just  terrify  and  whop 
that  infernal  intruder  on  my  own 
ground,  for  a  few  months,  he  may 
offisr,  himself,  to  enter  into  partnerahip 
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— ^make  the  two  concerns  a  joint- 
stock  friendlj  combination,  and  then 
we  shall  flog  the  world." 

His  gfatitade  to  Leonard  became 
80  lively  that  Dick  offered  to  bring 
his  nephew  in  for  Lansmere  instead 
of  himself;  and  when  Leonard  de- 
clined the  offer,  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
then,  any  friend  of  yonrs ;  yon  have 
only  to  say  the  word  at  the  last  hour, 
for  I  am  sure  of  both  seats.  I*m  all 
for  Reform  against  those  high  and 
mighty  right  honoorable  boronghmon- 
gers ;  and  what  with  loans  and  mort- 
gages on  the  small  householders,  and 
a  long  coarse  of  *^  free  and  easies," 
with  the  independent  Freemen,  I 
carry  the  town  of  Lansmere  in  my 
breeches  pocket."  Dick  then,  ap- 
pointing an  interview  with  Leonard 
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at  his  lawyer's,  to  settle  the  tnmsfer 
of  the  invention,  upon  terms  which  he 
declared  *^  should  be  honourable  to 
both  parties,"  harried  off,  to  search 
amongst  his  Mends  in  the  city  for 
some  monster  capitalist,  who  might  be 
induced  to  extricate  him  from  the 
jaws  of  Levy,  and  the  engines  of  his 
rival  at  Screwstown.  "  Mnllins  is 
the  man,  if  I  can  but  catch  him,"  said 
Dick.  '*  You  have  heard  of  MuUins  ? 
—A  wonderful  great  man ;  yon  should 
see  his  nails ;  he  never  cuts  them  I 
Three  millions,  at  least,  he  has  scraped 
together  with  those  nails  of  his,  sir. 
And  in  this  rotten  old  countiy,  a 
man  must  have  nails  a  yard  long  to 
fight  with  a  devil  like  Levy  I  Good 
^y®— g<xxi  ^ye— <K)OD  bye,  my  dear 
nephew  I " 


CHAPTSR  ZX. 


Harley  L'Estrange  was  seated  alone 
ia  his  apartments.  He  had  just  put 
down  a  yolume  of  some  mvourite 
classic  author,  and  he  was  resting  his 
hand  firmly  clenched  upon  the  book. 
Ever  since  Harley's  return  to  Eng. 
land,  there  had  been  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  expression  of  bis  coun- 
tenance, even  in  the  very  bearing  and 
attitudes  of  his  elastic  youthful  figure. 
But  this  change  had  been  more  marked 
since  that  last  interview  with  Helen 
which  has  been  recorded.  There  was 
a  compressed  resolute  firmness  in  the 
lips~a  decided  character  in  the  brow. 
To  the  indolent  careless  grace  of  his 
movements  had  succeed^  a  certain 
indescribable  energy,  as  quiet  and 
self-collected  as  that  which  distin- 
guished the  determined  air  of  Audley 
Egerton  himself.  Li  fact,  if  you  could 
have  looked  into  his  heart,  you  would 
have  seen  that  Harley  was,  for  the 
first  time,  making  a  strong  effort  over 
liis  passions  and  his  humours ;  that 
the  whole  man  was  nerving  himself 
to  a  sense  of  duty.  »*  No,"  he  mut- 
tered—" no— I  will  think  only  of 
Helen  ;  I  will  think  only  of  real  life  I 
And  what  (were  I  not  engaged  to 
another)  would  that  daric-eyed  Ita- 
lian girl  be  to  me?— What  a  mere 
fooFs  fancy  is  this !  I  love  again — 
I  who,  through  all  the  fair  spring  of 
my  life,  have  dung  with  sudi  faith  to 
a   memory  and   a   grave!      Come, 


come,  come,  Hariey  L^Estnmge,  act 
thy  part  as  man  amongst  men,  at 
last !  Accept  regard ;  dream  no  more 
of  passion.  Abandon  false  ideals. 
Thou  art  no  poet— why  deem  that  life 
itself  can  be  a  poem  ?" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Austrian 
Prince,  whom  Hariey  had  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Violante's  father,  en- 
tered with  the  familiar  step  of  a 
friend. 

"  Haye  yon  discorered  those  docu- 
ments yet?"  said  the  Prince.  "I 
must  now  return  to  Vienna  within  a 
few  days.  And  unless  you  can  arm 
me  with  some  tuigible  proof  of  Pes- 
chiera^s  ancient  treachery,  or  some 
more  unanswerable  excuse  for  his 
noble  kinsman,  I  fear  that  there  is  no 
other  hope  for  the  exile*s  recall  to 
his  country  than  what  lies  in  the 
hateful  option  of  giving  his  daughter 
to  his  perfidious  foe." 

Alas  I"  said  Harley,  **as  yet,  alt 
researches  have  been  in  vain ;  and  I 
know  not  what  other  steps  to  take, 
without  arousing Peschiera*s  vigilance, 
and  setting  his  crafty  brains  at  work 
to  counteract  us.  My  poor  friend, 
then,  must  rest  contented  with  exile. 
To  give  Violante  to  the  Count  were 
dishonour.  But  I  shall  soon  be  mar- 
ried ;  soon  have  a  home,  not  quite 
unworthy  of  their  due  rank,  to  offer 
both  to  father  and  to  child." 

"Would  the  future  Lady  L'Es- 
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trange  feel  no  jealousy  of  a  guest  so 
fair  as  you  tell  me  this  young  signo- 
rina  is?  And  would  you  be  in  no 
danger  yourself,  mypoor  friend  ?  " 

'^Poohr*  said  Barley,  colouring. 
''My  fair  guest  would  have  hco 
fathers;  that  is  all.  Pray  do  not 
jest  on  a  thing  so  grave  as  honour.** 

Again  the  door  opened,  and  Leo- 
nard appeared. 

"  Welcome,"  cried. Harley,  pleased 
to  be  no  longer  alone  under  the 
Princess  penetrating  eye — ''  welcome. 
This  is  the  noble  friend  who  shares 
our  interest  for  Riccabocca,  and  who 
could  serve  him  so  well,  if  we  could 
but  discover  the  document  of  which 
I  have  spoken  to  you." 

''  It  is  here,"  said  Leonard  simply ; 
««  may  it  be  all  that  you  require  1" 

Harley   eagerly   grasped    at   the 

Jacket,  which  had  been  sent  from 
taly  to  the  supposed  Mrs  Bertram, 
and,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand, 
rapi^  humed  through  the  contents. 

"  Hurrah  I "  he  cried  at  last,  with 
his  face  lighted  up,  and  a  boyish  toss 
of  his  right  hand.  ''Look,  look, 
Prince,  here  are  Peschiera's  own 
letters  to  his  kinsman^s  wife;  his 
avowal  of  what  he  calls  his  'patriotic 
designs ;  *  his  entreaties  to  her  to 
induce  her  husband  to  share  them. 
Look,  look,  how  he  wields  his  influ- 
ence over  the  woman  he  had  once 
wooed;  look  how  artfully  he  combats 
her  objections ;  see  how  reluctant  our 
fViend  was  to  stir,  till  wife  and  kins- 
man both  united  to  urge  him." 

"  It  is  enough,— quite  enough,"  ex- 
claimed the  Prince,  looking  at  the 
passages  in  Peschlera*s  letters  which 
Harley  pointed  out  to  him. 

"No,  it  is  not  enough,"  shouted 
Harley  as  he  continued  to  read  the 
letters  with  his  rapid  sparkling  eyea, 
"More  still!  O  viUain,  doubly 
danmed!  Here,  after  our  friend*s 
flight,  here,  is  his  avowal  of  guilty 
passion ;  here  he  swears  that  he  had 
intrigued  to  ruin  his  benefactor,  in 
order  to  pollute  the  home  that  had 
sheltered  him.  Ah!  see  how  she 
answers ;  thank  Heaven  her  own  eyes 
were  opened  at  last,  and  she  scorned 
him  before  she  died.  She  was  inno- 
cent !  I  said  so.  Yiolante^s  mother 
was  pure.  Poor  lady,  this  moves 
me  I  Has  your  Emperor  the  heart 
(tfaman?" 


"  I  know  enough  of  our  Emperor," 
answered  the  Prince  warmly,  "to 
know  that,  the  moment  these  papers 
reach  him,  Peschiera  is  ruined,  and 
your  friend  is  restored  to  his  honours, 
xou  will  live  to  see  the  daughter,  to 
whom  you  would  have  given  a  child's 

glace  at  vour  hearth,  the  wealthiest 
eiress  of  Italy — the  bride  of  some 
noble  lover,  with  rank  only  below  the 
supremacy  of  kings ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Harley,  in  a  sharp 
accent,  and  turning  very  pale—"  ah, 
I  shall  not  see  her  Uiat !  I  shall  never 
visit  Italy  again ! — ^never  see  her 
more— never,  after  she  has  once 
quitted  this  climate  of  cold  iron 
cares  and  formal  duties— never, 
never  I "  He  tnmed  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  then  came  with  quick 
step  to  Leonard.  "But  yon,  O 
happy  poet!  No  ideal  can  ever  be 
lost  to  you.  Ton  are  independent  of 
real  life.  Would  I  were  a  poet!" 
He  smiled  sadly. 

"  You  would  not  say  so,  perhaps, 
my  dear  lord,"  answered  Leonard 
with  equal  sadness,  "if  you  knew 
how  little  what  you  call '  the  ideal  * 
replaces  to  a  poet  the  loss  of  one 
affection  in  the  genial  human  worid. 
Independent  of  real  life !  Alas !  no. 
And  I  have  here  the  confessions  of  a 
true  poet-soul,  which  I  will  entreat 
you  to  read  at  leisure ;  and  when  you 
nave  read,  answer  if  you  would  still 
be  a  poet ! " 

He  took  forth  Nora's  MSS.  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Place  them  yonder,  in  my  secri" 
taire^  Leonard;  I  will  read  them 
Uter." 

"  Do  so,  and  with  heed ;  for  to  me 
there  is  much  here  that  involves  my 
own  life — much  that  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, and  which  I  think  you  can  un- 
ravel!" 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  Hariey ;  and  he 
was  moving  towards  the  secretaires 
in  a  drawer  of  which  Leonard  had 
carefully  deposited  the  papers,  when 
once  more,  but  this  time  violently, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Gia- 
como  rushed  into  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Lansmere. 

"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord!"  cried 
Giacomo,  in  Italian,  "the  signo- 
rina !  the  signorina !— Yiolante ! " 

"  What  of  her  ?  Mother,  mother ! 
what  of  her?   Speak,  speak ! " 
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'*  She  has  gone^left  onr  house ! " 
«*  Left !    No,  no  J "  cried  Giacomo, 

*'She  must  have  been  deceived  or 

forced  away.  The  Count  I  the  Count ! 

Oh,  my  good  lord,  save  her,  as  yon 

once  saved  her  father !  ** 
"Hold!"   cried  Harley.     «'Give 

me  your  arm,  mother.      A  second 
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such  blow  in  life  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  man — at  least  of  mine. 
So,  so  I — I  am  better  now  1  Thank 
you,  mother.  Stand  back,  all  of  you 
— give  me  air.  So  the  Count  has 
triumphed,  and  Violante  has  fled 
with  nim  I  Explain  all — ^I  can  bear 
it!" 


THE  EARL  OP  DERBT's  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRT. 


When  we  addressed  our  readers, 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  ♦  in  a  very 
earnest,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive spirit,  we  declared  that  we 
did  so  **  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous 
conflict,  the  results  of  which,  in  our 
deliberately  formed  opinion,  shared  by 
every  thinking  and  experienced  poli- 
tician in  the  kingdom,  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  to  an  extent  almost 
unprecedented,  and  also,  at  present, 
utterly  incalculable.**  That  conflict 
has  now  taken  place,  or  rather  it  is 
yet— while  we  are  writing,  very  far 
on  in  this  memorable  month  of  July 
(the  24th  Inst.)— not  quite  over.  It 
lias  been,  indeed,  a  signal  conflict : 
but  between  whom?  And  what  is 
the  issue  ?  Has  there  been  a  vic- 
tory, and  consequently  a  defeat? 
Is  it  the  Earl  of  Derby,  sitting  dis- 
mayed in  his  cabinet,  from  whose  lips 
these  sad  words  are  at  this  moment 
falling,  as  he  surveys  the  results  of 
the  general  election  of  1852,  on  which 
he  had  staked  so  much  ? — or  is  it  his 
rival  and  opponent?  But  who  is  hef 
—or  is  his  name  legion?  Is  it  Lord 
JohnRussell?— or  Sir  James  Graham? 
—  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ?— or 
Lord  Palmerston?— or,  dropping  for 
a  moment  to  the  diiminores*  is  it— Mr 
Cobden? 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  the  1st  of  July  1852,  upon 
which  day  the  writs  were  issued  for  a 
new  election,  deliberately  gave  battle 
to  them  all ;  having  four  months  pre- 
viously declared  that  he  wonld  do  so. 
And  on  the  occasion  of  making  that 
declaration,  he  furthermore  declared. 
In  terms  which  no  one  could  mistake, 
that  he  intended  to  do  battle  for  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State — for 
the    Protestant   Constitution ;    and 


against  those  who  were  secretly  or 
openly  advancing  to  assail  its  integrity, 
under  the  balefm  flag  of  Democracy 
and  Fopert.  He  and  his  advisers 
had  been  calm  and  quicksighted 
enough  to  see  that  such  was  the  true 
nature  of  the  great  electoral  struggle 
ordained  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  July  1852 ;  and  they  had  also  suffi- 
cient sagacity  and  resolution  to  foresee 
and  defeat  the  cunning  and  desperate 
attempts  which  would  be  made  by 
their  opponents,  to  disguise  the  true 
nature  and  real  objects  of  the  contest, 
and  shift  the  scene  of  it  to  a  disad- 
vantageous and  deceptive  locality. 
Those,  indeed,  who  made  this  attempt, 
were  wise  in  their  generation,  and  did 
the  very  best  thinff  that  the  nature 
of  things  admitted.  Conscious  of 
occupying  a  discreditable  and  des- 
perate position,  through  their  own 
imbecility  and  recklessness,  the  only 
chance  of  regaining  lost  ground,  and 
making  a  tolerated  appearance  before 
the  country,  lay  in  attempting  to 
enlist  popular  sympathies;  and  the 
felicitous  device  was,  to  persuade  the 
millions  that  their  bread  was  in  dan- 
ger;— but  this  was  to  be  done,  if  at  all 
successfully,  so  very  suddenly,  that 
the  falsehood  should  not  be  found  out 
before  it  had  gained  its  object.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  to  be  exhibited 
before  women  and  children  as  a  vam- 
pyre,  but  only  for  a  moment,  lest  the 
false  colours  should  dissolve  away 
while  they  were  being  looked  at,  and 
a  wise  and  benevolent  statesman  ap- 
pear in  his  true  figure  and  colours. 
Hence  the  convulsive  effort  that  was 
made,  the  moment  it  was  announced 
that  his  gracious  Mistress  had  sum- 
moned him  in  a  critical  emergency  to 
her  counsels,  to  precipitate  him  into 
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m  contest  before  he  had  had  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  snnrej  his  new  posi- 
tion, to  summon  his  advisers  abont 
him — to  tell  friends  from  foes — and 
see  what  were  the  precise  objects 
which  thej  had  to  keep  in  view. 
"  If,"  said  they,  "  Lord  D«by  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  country  at  his 
own  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  the 
country  will  welcome  him  as  a  deli- 
verer from  mischievous  misrule.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  force  him  to  select  our 
time,  and  our  place,  for  fighting  the 
battle.  If  we  hesitate,  we  are  lost ; 
for  he  is  strong  and  skilful,  and  the 
country  acute  and  honest.*'  In  vain 
the  Earl  said  to  his  eager  opponents, 
*^  By  your  leave,  genUemen ;  for  a 
moment,  by  your  leave.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  feverish  fidget? 
What  are  you  afraid  of?  "  **  That 
you  will  take  away  the  people's  bread ; 
reverse  a  wise  and  beneficent  policy ; 
and  not  only  bid  the  sun  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  stand  still,  but  go  back, 
and  so  plunge  us  all  into  confusion 
and  despair."  *^  I  assure  you,"  quoth 
the  Earl,  **  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
any  of  these  things.  I  love  the  people 
as  much  as  yourselves,  and,  with  you, 
am  one  of  them.  My  interests,  like 
your  own,  are  identical  with  theirs :  I 
wish  only  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
institutions,  the  common  interests  of 
the  Queen  and  the  people,  against 
certain  perils  which  I  see  distinctly, 
though  you  may  not  And  as  to  the 
com  question,  in  which  yon  would  tie 
op,  and  hide,  and  crush  all  others,  I 
will  have  none  of  it.  I  have  opinions 
of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  com  laws, 
thinking  it  would  be  infinitely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  if  I  could  at 
once  derive  a  revenue  for  it  from 
foreigners,  and  enable  our  own  com- 
growers  to  snpply  us  with  bread  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  foster  and  stimu- 
late the  energies  of  producers,  and 
provide  a  safe,  quick-paying  home- 
market  for  them  :  thus  protecting  the 
interests  of  both  the  great  classes  of 
the  commnnity — producers  and  con- 
sumers. If,  however,  your  long- 
continued  and  systematic  agitation 
and  misrepresentations  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  masses  of 
society  that  my  own  views  on  that 
subject  are  at  variance  with  theirs,  and 
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that  theirs  they  are  resolved  shall  pre- 
vail, be  it  so ;  I  will  do  all  I  can,  less 
than  which  I  should  desert  my  duty  in. 
doing; — I  will  take  care  to  submit  thai 
particular  question,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate all  doubt,  to  the  deliberate 
decision  of  the  country;  and  what- 
ever that  decision  may  be,  I  wUl 
cordially  carry  it  out.  But  do  yoa 
seriously  suppose  that  this  question 
is  the  only  one  by  which  I  must 
stand  or  fall  ?  —  the  only  one  for 
which  the  Queen  called  me  to  her 
counsels  ?  O  no,  gentlemen.  Which- 
ever way  the  pleasure  of  the  conntry 
may  lie  upon  this  question,  it  is  but 
one,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  of 
several — nay,  of  many ;  it  is  but  one, 
and  a  subordinate  interest  among 
several  intrusted  to  my  consideration 
and  my  keeping.  Suppose  the  com 
question  totally  set  aside,  and  at 
rest,  and  yourselves  called  to  advise 
the  Sovereign,  and  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  what  would 
you  doy  then  f  You  may  pause ;  but 
I  know  well  what  you  would  do. 
Judging  from  your  own  repeated  de- 
clarations, you  would,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  liberalising  our  institutions, 
intrust  power  to  incompetent  hands, 
to  be  used  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
your  own  selfish  purposes ;  they  would 
nominally,  and  you  as  demagogues 
practically,*  be  the  depositaries  of 
power.  Your  avowed  principles  are 
mconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  independence;  of  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State; 
of  the  Protestant  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions :  the  Queen's  throne  would 
be  shaken,  and  her  crown  quiver  upon 
her  sacred  brow,  if  yon  were  intmsted 
with  the  power  for  which  yon  are  so 
anxious.  I  see  distinctly  before  me 
the  crimsoned  darkness  of  anarchy, 
and  through  it  the  fabric  of  a  republic 
crambllng  under  a  military  despotisnu 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  fear  Grod  and 
honour  the  Queen ;  I  am  heart  and 
soul  a  Protestant ;  I  am  satisfied  with 
our  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
and  believe  that  so  are  the  people; 
but  let  them  speak  out  for  theroselv^ 
on  all  these  subjects,  which  I  will  sub- 
mit to  them  with  deliberate  distinct- 
ness, despismg  your  efforts  to  misre- 
present my  objects  and   principles, 
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and  await  tbe  decision   with  com- 


posure. 


Well,  but,  my  Lord,  how 


is  this?  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  us 
in  detail  what  yon  are  going  to  do  if 
yoa  sbonld  be  continned  in  power ;  do 
not  set  ns  ranning  about  ki  search  of 
shadows;  do  not  amuse  ns  with  a 
aeries  of  dissolving  views;  give  ns 
something  visible  and  tangible,  in 
order  that  we  may  deal  with  it  in  our 
own  way  before  the  people."  '*  That 
it,  in  order  that  you  may  misr^resent 
it.  No,  my  friends  :  you  would 
have  me  do  exactly  what  I  will 
not  do.  It  was  by  your  own  volun- 
tary act  that  I  am  where  I  am. 
Yon  should  have  considered  conse- 
^nenoes.  I  did,  and  have  formed  my 
pnrpoees,  and  organised  my  plans. 
My  character  and  principles  are  before 
the  coontry,  so  are  those  of  my  col- 
leagues. These  principles  I  will  re- 
assert as  emphatically  as  you  please ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  carry  them  out 
in  practice,  if  I  ba^e  the  opportunity.** 
^Bnt  you  will  delude  the  country: 
yon  will  set  them  scampering  in 
erery  direction  after  will-o*-the- wisps, 
while  you  and  your  myrmidons  axe 
qnietly  stealing  their  bread,  and  forg- 
teg  diains  and  dungeons  for  them." 
^*'  Well,  gentlemen,  tell  the  country 
ms  much:  see  whether  they  will  be- 
lieve you.  It  is  a  fair  question  be- 
tween ns.  Yon  say  that  yourselves, 
nnd  yoor  doings  are  thoroughly  well 
known  to  them.  Well,  if  that  be  so, 
go  and  prosper  with  the  constituen- 
cies, for  th^  will  give  you  their  confi- 
dence if  they  think  that  yon  deserve  it. 
Bat  observe,  my  good  friends :  if,  thus 
Jcnowing  yon  aikl  yonr  doings,  ^ose 
woMStituemcies  should  decide  against 
pom,  and  in  ^vonr  of  me,  my  friends, 
and  oar  principles,  even  though  I  ex- 
inressly  withhold  a  <HstiBCt  declaration 
if  the  way  in  which  I  purpose  to  act 
«pon  them,  what  will  you  then  say? 
lliat  those  whom  they  knew  they 
reject,  and  have  chosen  others?" 
It  is  an  ugly  dilemma !  ^^  But,  my 
Lord,  yon  tmpnte  to  ns  principles 
and  purposes  which  we  repudiate: 
we  are  fio^  wolves  in  sheep*s  cloth- 
ing; we  are  good,  honest  folk,  the 
bMt  friends  the  people  ever  had — 
in  fact,  their  tme,  as  you  their  false 
friends."  *^  WeU,  gentlemen,  what  is 
easier  than  to  tell  them  so?  Yon  are 
only  losing  time  yourselves,  and  mak- 
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ing  me  lose  precious  time  myself;  for 
all  our  hands  are  full,  having  the 
Queen^s  business  to  do  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Good  morning,  my 
friends,  away  to  the  constituencies." 
On  this,  one  may  conceive  that  the 
colloquy  ended,  and  the  people^s  ima- 
giaai7  deputation  withdrew,  with 
lushed  faces,  anxious  brows,  and  dis- 
concerted looks,  to  their  councU- 
chamber  in  Cheeham  Place.  After  a 
troubled  silence,  one  lean  flippant  fd- 
low  among  them  possibly  rose  up,  with 
his  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  and  said — 
^*  Lord  Derby  shall  dissolve  instanter : 
we  will  kick  his  people  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  very  first  day 
we  meet,  and  so  force  him  to  dissolve ; 
and  I  will  bring  out  our  trusty  fellows 
of  the  League,  subscribe  a  hundred 
thousand  ponnds,  and  in  one  months 
time  annihilate  the  crazy  Cabinet,  and 
then  there  is  an  end  of  him !"  But 
these  wild  counsels  did  not  sltogether 
prevail.  The  more  steadily  that  mat- 
ters were  looked  at  by  long-headed 
people,  the  more  embarrassing  was 
found  the  position  which  had  been 
occupied.  If  the  Earl  of  Derby  should 
succeed  in  presenting  himself  to  the 
people  in  his  own  way,  and  if  they 
should  think  fit  to  say, ''  We  will  have 
no  return  to  protective  duties,  but  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  great  derangement 
of  financial  afiairs  which  we  believe 
you  capable  of  rectifying ;  and,  above 
all,  we  believe  yon  a  man  of  honour, 
and  agree  with  you  as  to  the  exists 
ence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  be- 
tween Popery  and  Democracy :"  where 
would  then  be  those  who  bad  them- 
selves driven  him  to  appeal  to  the 
country?  And  as  time  wore  on,  it 
saw  Faction  baffled  and  crushed,  and 
the  new  Ministers  deyeloping  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  business ;  exhi- 
biting uniform  tact,  temper,  and  firm- 
ness; overcoming  obstacle  after  ob- 
stacle, formerly  deemed  insuperable ; 
winning  majorities  in  division  after 
division,  forced  on  them  by  their  op- 
ponents ;  whUe  no  amount  of  news- 
paper stimulus  could  succeed  in  flurry- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  country  into 
distrust  or  alarm.  Not  an  opportu- 
nity was  lost  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament for  gibing,  taunting,  mis- 
representing, sedulously  echoed  by  the 
Radical  press  out  of  doors,  both  me- 
tropolitan and  provincial.     In  fonr 
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months*  time,  a  skUfnlly-slandered 
Ministry  succeeded  in  conducting  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  such  a  splendid 
amount  of  legislation  as  will  ever 
render  those  four  months  memorable ; 
and  at  the  close  of  that  eventful 
period,  the  Earl  of  Derby  saw  that 
the  proper  moment  for  appealing  to 
the  country  had  at  length  arriyed: 
at  the  voice  of  the  Queen,  her  Par- 
liament dissolved  away;  and  her  peo- 
ple were  free  to  choose  another. 

Now  had  arrived  indeed  the  tug 
of  war.  Now  was  to  be  seen  the  fruit 
of  those  seeds  which  all  parties  had 
been  sowing  during  the  interval,  with 
a  view  to  propitiating  the  people. 
Those  seeds  had  been  scattered  by 
many  hands,  and  were  of  various 
kinds.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  that  seed 
consisted  solely  of  distrust  of  Lord 
Derhy^  because  he  was  Lord  Derby, 
without  principles  or  a  policy;  and 
this  seed  was  deemed  the  most  at- 
tractive and  hopeful  of  any,  by  its 
venerable  and  volatile  sower,  who 
scattered  it  freelv  everywhere,  watch- 
ing its  growth  with  deep  solicitude,  for 
he  had  laid  out  all  the  httle  he  had  lefl, 
of  political  capital,  in  order  to  purchase 
that  seed.  Said  he  to  himself,  with 
sometimes  a  sigh,  and  sometimes  a 
smile,  this  will  grow  up,  if  at  all, 
flexible  and  chameleon-hued,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  political 
atmosphere;  and  the  vast  extent  to 
which  it  is  sown  must,  at  all  events, 
show  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
sower,  and  keep  that  personage 
prominently  before  the  public  eye. 
Another  class  of  seeds  had  fallen  from 
a  desponding  and  anxious  sower,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  former  followers 
and  supporters  from  a  proud  position, 
and  accused  of  having  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  sowing  of  any  seed  at 
all,  at  that  particular  conjuncture. 
He  moved  tremulously  along,  scat- 
tering his  little  seed,  the  growth  of 
which,  he  evidently  hoped,  might  be 
suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  alarm 
no  one  prematurely.  He  was  rudely 
jostled,  however,  by  surly  impudent 
fellows,  who  furiously  stamped  on 
what  he  had  sown,  and  flung  down 
thickly  large  crimson-coloured  seed, 
which  should  by  and  by  choke  and 
overpower  the  other  by  its  baleful 
and  glaring  crop.  A  few  timid  hands 
scattered  seeds  stealthily,  those  of 
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parasitical  plants,  following  in  the 
wake  of  a  burly  sower  in  scarlet,  full 
of  deceit  and  insolence,  dropping,  as 
he  went,  dark  and  deadly  seed,  heed- 
less of  the  alarm,  the  scorn,  and  the 
hatred  which  he  by  turns  provoked. 
That  seed  was  destined,  in  the  sower's 
expectation,  to  produce  ere  long  a 
forest,  overshadowmg  the  land,  with 
all  manner  of  obscene  birds  lodging 
in  its  gloomy  branches. 

To  drop  metaphor,  however,  the 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  was  un- 
doubtedly made  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  occasion  much  anxiety 
to  the  Queen's  Ministers,  under  whose 
auspices  that  appeal  was  made.  They 
were  in  a  great  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  that  minority  by  reason  of  their 
having  been  opposed  to  a  measure 
which,  by  whatever  means,  had 
brought  popularity  to  their  opponents, 
the  m^'ority.  The  latter  had  astutely 
identified  themselves  with  the  most 
palatable  topic  that  can  ever  be  urged 
to  the  masses  of  the  communis — 
cheap  food,  without  reference  to  all 
those  deep  and  extensive  political 
arrangements,  necessarily  involved  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  import 
of  foreign  com.  Mr  Cobden,  for  in- 
stance, was  aware  of  being  a  mere 
cipher,  disconnected  with  that  ques- 
tion, the  agitation  of  which  had  alone 
given  him  political  importance,  and 
an  independent  fortune,  securing  him 
leisure  for  all  kinds  of  mischief ;  and 
it  was  his  interest,  and  that  of  all  those 
who  were,  with  him,  opposed  to  the 
Government,  to  interweave  that  popn- 
lar  topic  with  all  other  political  topics, 
giving  them,  and  those  urging  them^ 
the  hue  of  its  popularity.  Thus  was 
the  constituency  carefully  familiarised 
with  a  contrast  between  the  friends 
of  free  and  fettered  trade,  with  all 
their  respective  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  the  applause  or 
odium  which  either  entailed.  A 
second  source  of  anxiety  to  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  Government,  and  un- 
questionably a  great  one,  was  that 
Government's  steady  adherence  to  the 
expressed  determination  of  its  chle^ 
on  first  assuming  the  reins  of  power, 
that  he  would  indicate  only  the  general 
PBINCIPLE8  on  which  his  policy  was 
founded,  reserving  all  measures  and 
details,  till  the  period  when  he  should 
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be  able  to  carry  his  plans  and  mea- 
sures into  effect.  Iliis  was  a  severe 
test  to  be  borne  by  any  class  whatever 
of  aspirants  to  popular  confidence  and 
favour.  It  was  saying,  "  We  stand 
on  character  and  principle;  if  you 
distrust  either,  withhold  your  sup- 
port." And  this  furnished  such  endless 
topics  of  effective  ridicule  and  invec- 
tive to  the  opponents  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  as  required  no  small  amount  of 
moral  courage  in  its  supporters  to 
encounter.  These  topics  were  used 
with  systematic  energy  by  a  bitterly 
hostile  press  for  several  months  pre- 
viously to,  as  well  as  during,  the 
momentous  contest  with  which  we 
are  dealing ;  and  it  were  idle  to  dis- 
guise that  these  efforts  were  made 
with  great  ability,  and  a  very  great 
measure  of  success.  When,  there- 
fore, the  struggle  commenced,  we 
ourselves  said,  It  is  a  very  critical 
one,  entered  upon  under  circum- 
stances most  unfavourable  to  the 
Government ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  those 
immense  disadvantages,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  victorious,  it  will  be 
a  triumph  indeed,  and  calculated  to 
secure  them  both  strength  and  per- 
manence. A  calm  observer,  however, 
of  the  position  of  parties  and  the  course 
of  events,  could  not  fail  to  detect,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  disturbing 
forces  inevitably  affecthig  the  tactics 
of  the  opponents  of  Ministers.  The 
rashness  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  re- 
signing the  Government  as  he  did; 
immediately  recommending  his  gra- 
cious Mistress  to  summon  Ldrd  Derby 
to  her  counsels ;  and,  instantly  after- 
wards, suddenly  repenting  of  what  he 
had  done,  and,  stung  by  the  keen 
reproaches  of  his  supporters,  organis- 
ing an  opposition  to  Lord  Derby, 
simply  because  he  had  obeyed  the 
royal  command— alienated  from  him  a 
great  amount  of  that  secret  support 
on  which  he  had  so  lone  been  borne 
buoyant,  and  averted  m>m  him  the 
countenance  of  men,  though  professing 
Liberal  principles,  yetx^haracterised  by 
independence  and  moderation.  To 
attempt  a  coalition  with  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Cobden,  and  at  the  particular 
moment  selected  for  the  experiment, 
was  one  of  the  maddest  tricks  of 
modem  politicians  on  record;  alienat- 
ing for  ever  a  steady  support,  in  the 
vain   attempt  to  conciliate  a  con- 


temptuous and  distrustful  patronage  I 
If  Lord  John  Russell  were  honest, 
and  Mr  Cobden  honest,  and  both  firm, 
what  would  be  the  inference  ? 

Again,  when  the  iate  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  private  citizens,  they  had 
belonged  to  various  sects  and  parties, 
as  the  representatives  of  opinions  not 
over  easy  to  define  and  distinguish 
for  practical  electioneering  purposes. 
There  were  fervent  and  lukewarm 
Conservatives,  with  corresponding 
Liberals;  high  church,  low  church, 
dissenters,  Protestants,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, both  in  reality,  and  in  name 
only.  Att  these  were  now  to  present 
themselves  to  the  countiy  as  worthy 
of  its  confidence,  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  being  unable 
to  state  what  public  man  they  owned 
as  leader,  or  to  what  party  they  pro- 
fessedly attached  themselves.  And 
many,  indeed,  wished  themselves  to 
be  thenceforth  regarded  as  leaders  and 
founders  of  parties  \  And  each  in- 
dividuaUs  ambition  would  suggest  to 
him  the  necessity  of  considering  how 
he  intended  hereafter,  if  elected  into 
Parliament,  practically  to  carry  out 
his  views,  with  reference  to  a  sphere 
of  action  where  unfortunately  all  could 
not  be  leaders.  How,  then,  were  all 
these  to  "  go  to  the  country  ?  "  And 
that  country,  too,  a  somewhat  shrewd 
one! 

The  last  Session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1852  closed  very  quietly.  Neither 
Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues  or  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  seized  an 
opportunity  for  making,  as  with  thefar 
power  they  could  have  made,  a 
dazzling  ad  captandum  appeal  to  the 
country.  Very  many  of  their  sup- 
porters expected  that  this  would  have 
been  done;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  not  doing  so,  they  acted 
with  a  dignity  and  self-reliance  en- 
titling them  to  the  highest  respect. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  pointed 
to  a  glittering  catalogue  of  their 
doings  during  the  Session — afforded 
their  supporters  many  rallying  points, 
and  secured  among  them  a  con- 
spicuous consistency  of  means  and 
objects;  but  these  advantages  appeared 
to  be  deliberately  foregone.  Never 
before,  in  our  memory,  did  a  Ministry,, 
especially  one  so  critically  situated,. 
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and  professedly  on  its  trial,  go  to  the 
country  with  less  apparent  effort  to 
secure  a  favourable  yerdict.  It 
amounted  to  an  apparently  Indolent 
over-oonfidence,  susceptible  of  being 
resolved  by  their  enemies  into  a 
conscious  unworthiuess,  and  distrust 
alike  of  themselves,  of  their  cause, 
and  of  the  issue. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  having  distinctly 
announced,  in  the  month  of  February, 
that  he  should  be  guided  by  the  legi- 
timately expressed  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, in  reimposing,  or  abstaining  from 
reimposing,  duties  on  com ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  would  not  attempt  to  do 
so,  unless  the  country  should  decide 
in  favour  of  such  a  policy  by  an  un- 
equivocal and  even  a  great  majority, 
some  two  months  afterwards  made 
another  announcement,  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  many  interpellations  with 
which  he  was  perseveringly  harassed 
by  his  opponents  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  said  that,  if  it  would  afiR>rd 
them  any  satisfaction,  he  already  dis- 
tinctly saw  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try  would  be  pronounced  against  the 
reim  position  of  duties  on  com,  whether 
for  purposes  of  protection  or  revenue. 
Forthwith  there  arose  a  cry  among 
his  opponents  and  their  advocates, 
"Then  at  once  retire,  as  avowedly 
vanquished  Protectionists  I"  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  raneorous  reite- 
ration of  the  demand.  Lord  Derby, 
however,  remained  unmoved ;  and  bis 
enemies,  beginning  to  fear  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  one  of  thoroughly  set- 
tled purpose,  anxiously  cast  about  for 
other  topics  <^  disparagement  against 
the  comingelections.  The  public  them- 
selves, however,  seemed  so  provok- 
ingly  indifferent  to  their  efforts,  that 
it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  attempt  an 
open  organisation  of  opposition,  or  to 
inaugurate  it  by  formal  appeals  to  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  public  meet- 
ings. Not  one  was  called  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ! 
although  it  was  occasionally  whis- 
pered that  a  great  staff  of  agitators 
at  Manchester,  amply  officered,  and 
largely  supplied  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  were  ready  to  start  into  action  at 
a  moment's  notice.  But  in  defence 
of  what  ?  Lord  Derby  had  already  de- 
clared that  the  com  laws  were  out  of 
liis  reach,  and  his  supporters  were 
almost  everywhere  using  the  same 


language;  many  of  them  accompany- 
ing it,  however,  with  avowals  that 
their  opmums  were  unchanged,  though 
the  temper  of  the  masses  of  society 
rendered  it  impossible  to  act  up  to 
those  opinions.  Then— said  his  ene- 
mies— ^is  not  this  monstrous?  The 
cause  of  Free  Trade  is  now  in  the 
keeping  of  false  friends,  or  rather  of 
its  enemies,  who  are  only  f4>parentl7 
surrendering  their  opinions  and  inten- 
tions, in  order  subtlely  and  indirectly 
to  effectuate  them  by  and  by !  and 
there  arose  the  cry  that  this  was  to 
be  done  by  the  juggle  of  readjusting 
taxation.  On  this  point  the  Minis- 
ters and  their  friends  avowed  that 
they  were  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion with  a  view  to  ridress  glaring 
injustice;  but  beyond  that  general  de- 
claration they  could  be  induced  to  say 
nothuDg.  In  the  mean  time,  the  na- 
tion li^gan  to  speak  out  for  itself 
unequivocally  on  another  great  sub- 
ject of  its  anxiety — the  safety  of  our 
Protestant  institutions,  threatened  by 
Dr  Wiseman  and  his  allies  in  Lre- 
land,  in  a  spirit  of  deadly  hatred 
and  unwavering  resolution.  They  did 
not  condescend  to  conceal  or  disguisa 
their  intention  of  securing  a  large 
accession  of  force  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons — a  course  of  proce- 
dure, however,  calculated  directly  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  at  all  events  known 
to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  upon  the 
subject  of  Protestantism.  Concur- 
rently with  this,  there  existed  another 
subject  of  anxiety  among  moderate 
men  of  all  parties  —  the  sweeping 
changes,  of  a  democratic  tendency, 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  new  friends  to  be  effected  in  our 
political  mstitutions.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  took  several  opportunities  of 
declaring  publicly  and  unequivocally 
his  determination  to  resist  all  attempts 
of  this  kind,  come  in  whatever  shape, 
and  from  whatever  quarter,  they 
might ;  and  the  practical  result  of  ^Xi 
this  was,  that  he  stood,  on  the  eve 
of  the  all-important  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  the  character  of  a  Pno- 

TE8TAHT    CONSBRVATIVB    MINISTER. 

That  appeal,  it  was  declared  by  his 
opponents,  would  at  once  annihilate 
him  and  his  Government.  But  the 
assertion  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  small  difficulty  in  sng- 
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gesUng  who  was  to  succeed  him, 
and  what  was  the  exact  combination 
of  parties  by  which  that  successor 
was  to  be  made,  and  to  be  kept, 
Minister.  At  all  events,  it  was  said, 
get  rid  of  Lord  Derby.  Strip  off  bis 
<lisgnises,  and  expose  him  and  his 
friends  to  the  country  as  charlatans 
and  impostors ;  and,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  it  will  be  sore  to  find  the 
pn^Mr  man.  The  oiigans  of  the  Peel 
party  began  now  to  make  themselves 
heard  a  Uttle ;  we  were  told  that  that 
was  the  quarter  in  which  the  coming 
man  was  to  be  looked  for ;  and  it  was 
whispered  at  Clubs,  and  intimated 
in  the  papers,  that  the  Dnke  of 
Newcastle  had  the  list  of  his  Cabinet 
«omplete  I — ^Thus,  then,  stood  matters 
when  the  writs  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  returning  officers 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  when 
the  vital  struggle  commenc€^  the 
attitude  of  Ministers  was  at  once 
firm  and  modest. 

The  Times  of  Wednesday  the  7th 
July  thus  announced,  in  its  leading 
article,  the  commencement  of  the 
grand  struggle : — **  So  far  as  regards 
the  disputed  seats,  the  general  elec- 
tion begins  this  morning,  and  a  few 
hours  will  place  beyond  doubt  our 
probable  masters  for  the  next  five 
or  six  years" — ^words  very  exciting 
to  an  ardent  politicians,  and  fraught 
with  no  little  truth*  That  the  editor, 
when  he  wrote  them,  expected  the 
result  to  be  a  defeat  of  Ministers,  no 
one  who  has  read  what  had  been  said 
before,  and  has  been  said  subsequent- 
ly, and  with  increasing  bitterness, 
in  the  eloquent  leading  columns  of 
the  nnesy  can  doubt.  The  first  week 
was  devoted  to  the  English  borough 
flections ;  and  here  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  expected  a  long  se- 
ries of  triumphs.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  our  space  or  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  detailed  retrospect  of  the  gene- 
ral elections.  We  shall  content  our- 
adves  with  indicating  a  few  salient 
points,  fraught  with  great  political 
etgmfieanee  in  respect  of  both  persons 
and  places — ^the  sayings  and  doings 
•f  tiie  chief  electors  and  elected. 

A  calm  voice  from  Calne  first 
caaght  the  attentive  ear.  The  Eari 
of  ^Ibume,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  re- 
elected without  opposition  on  Tues- 


day the  6th  July.  What  said  he,  on 
returning  thanks  for  his  re-election  ? 
That  be  bad  ''  thought  it  desirable  to 
try  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade ; 
saw  nothing  to  shake  his  futh  in  it 
— much  to  confirm  it ;  but  had 
always  thought  that  the  change  had 
been  very  abrupt.  There  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  and  he 
should  therefore  be  ready  to  give  his 
attention  to  any  proposed  remedy  for 
their  distress."  ^*  He  was  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Government, 
but  should  offer  no  factious  opposi- 
tion to  them;  and  although  there 
were  other  men  quite  competent  to 
conduct  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, to  whom  he  could  more  readily 
give  assistance,  yet,  until  those  men 
were  established  in  power,  he  by  no 
means  said,  that  if  the  present  Gov- 
ernment brought  forward  measures 
of  which  he  could  approve,  he  would 
not  give  them  his  support.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty,  as  their  repre- 
sentative, to  abstain  finom  all  factious 
opposition  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment, until  some  other  Government 
became  possible."  If  the  Eari  of 
Derby  had  been  one  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume*s  auditors,  he  onght  to  have 
b^n  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
declarations;  yet  the  speaker  has 
been  ever  since  set  down  in  the  daily 
lists  given,  in  both  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  newspapers,  amongst  the 
opponents  of  the  Government,  as 
though  he  were  one  of  those  certain  of 
being  found  among  the  ^^  ayes"  on  that 
**  want  of  confidence"  motion  which 
a  whisper  from  Sheffield  was  at  the 
same  time  telling  us  would  be  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  triumphant  Liberal 
majority  in  the  new  Pariiamenf« 
Weighing  the  political  considerations 
likely  to  sway  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Shelbume,  can  it  be  doubted  that  bis 
tendendes  are  Conservative,  though 
moderate,  and  that  his  public  utter- 
ance of  his  sentiments  was  desigiied 
to  be  regarded  as  timely  and  signifi- 
cant? Lord  Shelbume  was  in  the 
late  Pariiament,  and  consequently 
aware  of  all  that  had  been  said  by, 
on  behalf  of,  and  against  Ministers ; 
and  he  was  also,  when  he  thus  spoke, 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  instant,  blind,  unscru- 
pulous act  of  opposition— one  shame- 
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fal  in  itself,  as  factions,  and  calcnlated 
to  be  attended  by  consequences  most 
serious  to  the  State.  He  therefore 
gave  public  notice  that  those  inclined 
to  act  thns  are  to  look  for  no  counte- 
nance from  him.  Thus  much  for 
what  fell  from  the  Earl  of  Shelbnme, 
and  which,  as  in  full  accordance  with 
the  temperate,  dignified,  and  friendly 
coarse  adopted  by  his  noble  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Derby,  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  attention.  But  the  very 
temperate  tone  of  the  member  for 
Calne  has  distinguished  many  others 
of  the  re-elected  or  newly- elected 
members  for  both  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties ;  who  have  in  express  terms  re- 
pudiated factious  opposition  to  the 
Government,  recognising  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  reconsidering  our 
fiscal  policy,  in  consequence  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  late 
changes  were  effected,  and  the  severe 
sufferings  they  have  entailed  upon 
particular  classes.  Yet  all  such  mem- 
bers duly  take  their  places  in  the 
aforesaid  **  lists  ** — gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, of  position,  of  attainments,  of 
high  personal  character,  with  a  large 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country — 
as  though  they  were  "  safe  caurds " 
for  an  unscrupulous  Opposition,  and 
always  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of 
such  statesmen  as  a  Cobden  or  a 
Bright  1  These  are,  indeed,  fond  but 
fallacious  calculations,  as  the  result 
will  very  shortly  show. 

Turn  we  now  to  Tiverton,  where, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  (Wednesday  the 
7th  July,)  a  very  distinguished 
person  was  re-elected  for  Parlia- 
ment— we  mean  Lord  Palmerstok. 
The  noble  lord  declared  his  political 
opinions  in  considerable  detail ;  and 
no  one  can  read  what  fell  from  him 
without  admiring  the  fascinating  ease 
and  playfulness  which  adorned  the 
manifestation  of  intellectual  power 
and  great  political  knowledge.  Not 
one  syllabie  was  uttered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  of  a  hostile^  disparaging, 
or  offensive  character,  with  reference 
to  Lord  Derby  or  his  Government. 
He  did  not  stoop  to  borrow  those 
vulgar  and  degrading  terms  of  oppro- 
brium in  which  so  many  of  his  co- 
ats for  political  power  suffered 
lirea  to  indulg^  thereby  dis- 
""^liMiselves  to  the   consi- 


[Aug. 


deration  of  gentlemen.  He  undoubt- 
edly spoke  of  Protection  as  '*  a 
question  long  since  settled,**  admit- 
ting that  he  himself  had  been  in 
flavour  of  such  '^  a  small  duty  as 
would  not  have  raised  in  any  percep- 
tible degree  the  price  of  food,  but 
which  would  never  be  again  submit- 
ted to  the  choice  of  the  agriculturists.** 
He  deprecated  hasty  reforms,  ear- 
nestly advocating  ^^  steady  pro|;res- 
sive  miprovement  of  our  institnttons, 
gomg  slowly  and  deliberately  about 
them,**  and  deprecating  *^  rashly  and 
hastily  overturning  those  ancient  in- 
stitutions under  which  this  conntry 
has  long  flourished  and  prospered.** 
He  utterly  repudiated  vote  by  ballot 
and  triennial  Parliaments,  justified 
his  support  of  the  ministerial  Militia 
Bill,  and  spoke  with  extreme  caution 
on  the  subject  of  Uie  Maynooth  grant. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  any  political 
leaders,  nor  indicated  any  possible 
situation  or  combination  of  parties  in 
the  new  Parliament,  nor  what  was  the 
course  which  he  himself  might  feel 
bound  or  disposed  to  pursue.  Thus 
much  for  this  eminent  person,  who 
said  nothing  which  might  not  also 
have  been  said  by  any  even  decided 
supporter  of  the  ifinistry.  The  indig- 
nity which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
himself  by  Lord  Derby*s  predecessor, 
he  passed  over  in  dignified  silence. 
Lord  Palmerston,  again,  is  claimed 
by  the  Liberal  journals  as  an  un- 
doubted opponent  of  the  Ministry, 
whatever  measures  they  may  or  may 
not  propose  I 

On  the  ensuing  day  Lord  Johic 
Russell  was  declared  re-elected,  after 
asuddenly-announcedcontest.  Hesaid 
that  he  relied  on  his  past  career  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  his  probable  future 
career ;  spoke  of  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  as  finally  disposed  of ;  and  add- 
ed, that  *^  that  contest  being  removed 
out  of  the  way,  questions  of  religious 
liberty— of  Parliamentary  reform— re- 
form of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity 
— of  sanitary  reform — and  others  of 
vast  and  deep  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  will  have  due  attention 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  time  given 
for  their  consideration.**  When  chal- 
lenged on  the  subject  of  Papal  Ag- 
gression, he  answered  coldly  and  dril^, 
in  a  single  sentence — "I never  will 
allow  any  interference  with  the  supre- 
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macj  and  independence  of  tbe  Crown 
and  of  the  nation ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  will  never  punish  any  man 
for  his  religions  opinions."  Into  this 
shrivelled  sentence  had  shrank  the 
lusty  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Darham! 
He  declared  himself  determined  to 
remove  "  all  religions  disabilities," 
especially  those  alleged  to  affect  the 
Jews ;  and  that  '^  one  simple  oath, 
the  same  for  persons  of  aU  religious 
faiihs^'*  should  be  snbstitated  for  the 
existing  oaths— of  coarse  indnding 
every  class  of  heathens  and  pagans  I 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  vote 
by  ballot ;  and  when  pressed  on  the 
snbject  of  extending  the  firanchise 
and  shortening  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, spoke  with  marked  gnarded- 
ness,  thas : — '^  With  regard  to  these 
two  questions,  I  most  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  electors.  With  regard 
to  any  measare  I  may  bring  forward, 
or  may  support,  in  Parliament,  I  have 
to  consider,  first,  what  is  best  for  the 
coantry ;  and  next,  what  other  men 
will  sapport,  and  what  I  have  a  chance 
of  canying.  If  fit  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative, I  am  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  discretion  on  those  subjects."  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  whereas  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  1847,  had  7187  votes, 
he  polled  in  1852  only  5537  votes — 
t.  «.,  1660  votes  fewer  than  in  1847 ; 
while  Mr  Masterman  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  by  6196  votes — 
I.  «.,  a  majority  of  658  votes  over 
Lord  John  Russell — Mr  Rothschild 
having  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  where  he  lay  pressed  down 
by  a  majority  over  him,  by  Sir  James 
Dake,  of  522  votes.  In  1847,  Mr 
Rothschild  had  6792— in  1852,  only 
4748  votes.  All  these  are  highly  sig- 
nificant facts,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mere  suddenness  of  the  strag- 
gle. In  noticing  these  facts,  and  also 
s^^rding  the  triumphant  return,  at 
"^  head  of  the  poU,  of  the  Goveru- 
candidato  at  Greenwich,  the 
ibserved  —  "  Thus  far  the 
I  such  as  they  are,  are  in 
•f  Lord  Derby."  On  that 
rever,  the  Times  had  unex- 
po  record,  in  letters  of  mourn - 
|ry  splendid  triumph  for  Lord 
|i  the  result  of  a  contest  on 
1  if  by  common  consent,  the 


eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  for 
many  weeks  been  fixed  with  intense 
anxiety.  It  was  the  deliberately- 
selected  battle-field  between  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  his  combined  Peelite 
and  ultra-liberal  opponents.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  pitched  battle  between 
parties ;  and  the  field  was  Liverpool. 
Lord  Derby  sent  one  of  his  own  lieu- 
tenants to  fight  it,  and  in  conjunction 
with  an  eminent,  and  very  able,  and 
highly-respected  resident  supporter 
at  Liverpool ;  the  opponents  being  an 
equally  honourable  Liverpool  resident, 
and  Mr  Cardwell,  the  late  member, 
and  favourite  lieutenant  of  the  late  Sur 
Robert  Peel.  All  parties  admitted  that 
the  issue  of  this  contest,  especially  if  of 
a  decisive  character,  would  be  of  im- 
mense political  importance ;  and  the 
general  impression  undoubtedly  was, 
that  the  Ministerial  candidates  had  un- 
dertaken too  much  for  their  strength. 
All  other  elections  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  while  this  was  pending ;  the 
result  of  which  was  conveyed  hourly  to 
London,  during  the  London  election, 
by  the  electric  telegraph.  The  re- 
sult dismayed  our  opponents.  Lord 
Derby's  candidate  headed  Mr  Card- 
well  by  1180  votes,  and  his  other 
opponent  by  1467  votes;  while  the 
other  Ministerial  candidate,  Mr  Tur- 
ner, headed  Mr  Cardwell  by  1446 
votes,  and  Mr  Cardwell's  comrade  by 
1783  votes !  Such  was  the  decision  de- 
liberately pronounced  by  the  ^at  and 
enlightened  constituency  of  Liverpool; 
and  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  attended 
by  consequences  of  magnitude. 

Mr  Card  well's  defeat  at  Liverpool 
has  been  followed  by  the  signal  dis- 
comfiture of  that  small  party  in  the 
late  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  distinguished  member — 
Mr  Green,  Mr  Smythe,  Mr  Roundell 
Palmer,  (an  amiable  and  most  accom- 
plished man,  who,  after  an  arduous 
canvass,  fled  without  a  struggle,)  Mr 
Pusey,  Mr  Townley,  Mr  ToUemache, 
Mr  Mack  inn  on.  Lord  Mahon,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  C.  Douglas,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  and  others— as  though  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  political  murrain 
among  them  ;  and  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle lias  had  to  gnash  its  little  teeth, 
day  after  day,  in  despair,  as  its  friends 
disappeared ;  declaring,  at  length,*  in 
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a  solemn,  funereal  strain — *^  A  com- 
petent Ministry  might  be  formed  from 
the  candidates  who,  at  the  present 
election,  have  been  rejected  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  their  political 
honesty  and  intellectual  superiority  !** 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Lord 
John  Bossell  expounded  his  political 
opinions,  on  having   been  declared 
re-elected   for   London,    Sir  James 
Graham  presented  himself  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Carlisle,  and  made  a  very 
remarkable  appearance.    At  that  pe- 
riod not  a  few  regarded  him  as  most 
likely  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  leader 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— ^and,  on  defeatuig  Lord  Derby — 
as  his  successor;    and  what  might 
fall  from  him  on  the  present  occasion 
was  regarded  with  some   curiosity. 
Baspect  for  the  private  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  right  honourable  baronet 
would  incline  one  to  speak  with  for- 
bearance of  his  chequered  and  erratic 
public  career ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  by  tarns  belonged  to, 
aided,   and  damaged,  almost  every 
party  in    the   State — adopting   and 
abandoning  political  principles,  when- 
ever a  candidate  for  office,  with  a  levity 
that  is  lamentable  to  all  interested  in 
the   public  character  of  statesmen. 
His  habit  of  replying  with  a  sort  of 
jaunty  jocularity,  to  tannts  on  the 
score  of  his  having  boxed  the  political 
compass,  tells  heavily  against  him  in 
the  estimation  of  a  sincere  and  staid 
people  like  ourselves,  especially  when 
he  himself  comes   forward,  at   the 
eleventh  hour,  to  level  elaborate  sar- 
casms at  those  whom  he  may  deem 
obnoxious    to    similar   imputations. 
He  has  of  late  been  peculiarly  bitter 
in  his  reproaches  against  the  present 
Ministers,  on  the  subject  of  their  im- 
puted inconsistencies  on  the  subject 
of  Protection.     If  Sir  James  were  to 
cast  his  eyes  over  pp.  600-695,  of  the 
46th    volunv     .  ^    "  "       where 

stands  recoi  elabo- 

rate, and  n  ♦♦vi'cn  or  his,  in 

opposition  Kb'  motion  to 

consid^'*  •'  -^  T-npealing:  the 

think  tiiat 
.»^^l,  bring  the 
>4Did  make  him 
fd  his   political, 


if  not  even  personal,  identity.    He 
is  there  seen  sternly  vindicating  the 
landlords  against  false  imputations  of 
cowardice  and  selfishness.    ^^If  the 
advocates  of  Free  Trade   expected 
them  to  yield  to  fear,  he  mistook 
their  character  greatly,  if  he  could  not 
confidently  pronounce,  that  from  such 
motives  as  these  they  ought  not,  so 
they  never  would  act ;"  and  he  re- 
probated agitation  on  the  subject  of 
the  com  laws,  as  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.    *^  Commerce, 
credit,  floating  capital,  were  exotics 
which  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of 
national  tranquillity ;  and  if  a  strug- 
gle, such  as  was  contemplated  on  the 
other  side,  were  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties, the  Tery  manufactures    which 
they  sought  to  encourage  would  take 
to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away  to 
lands  where  they  might  hope  that 
national  peace  would  be  preserved, 
and  life  and  society  be  secured. **    He 
heard  *^  with  astonishment,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  declare 
that  he  had  encouraged  agitation ;  a 
declaration  well  worthy  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  but  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown." 
"  If  they  endeavoured  by  force  of  law 
to  establish,  that  in  a  year  of  compa- 
rative scarcity  the  home-corn  grower 
should  not  have  a  price  which  would 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  they 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  British  native 
agriculture,  which,  after  all,  depend 
upon  it,  was  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional power  and  prosperity,  and  the 
mainstay  of  national  greatness." 

The  peroration  of  his  speech  con- 
sisted of  a  touching  and  beautiful 
picture  of  the  corn  lands  of  this  coun- 
try thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
agricultural  labour  superseded.  **  Af- 
ter the  best  reflection  which  he  could 
bestow  npon  the  subject  [I]  and  view- 
ing it  in  every  possible  light  [  1  ]  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  his  conviction, 
that  a  free  importation  of  corn  must 
produce  the  same  effect  in  England 
that  the  law  of  agistment  had  pro- 
duced in  Ireland Let 

them  but  once  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  British -grown  corn,  and  from 
that  moment  the  consumption  of  iron, 
of  hardware,  of  cotton,  and  of  wool- 
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lenfl  mist  declne.  Then  would 
eome  a  fresh  dispUcement  of  labour, 
and  a  fresh  lowering  of  wages ;  and 
disceotent,  disturbance,  and  misery 
would  prove  its  ineritable  conse- 
quences. ....  Little  could 
Vkj  estimate  the  wretchedness  which 
sprung  from  change  of  hiU>lt,  of  house, 
of  manners,  of  the  mode  of  life  itself. 
What  change  more  cruel  could  des- 
potism itse&  inflict,  than  a  change 
from  ^  the  breezy  call  of  ineense- 
breathlng  mom,'  to  a  painful  and 
grievous  obedience  to  the  sad  sound 
of  the  foctory  bell — the  relinquishment 
of  the  that(£ed  cottage,  the  blooming 
garden,  and  the  village  green,  for  the 
foul  garret  or  the  daiii  cellar  of  the 
crowded  dty— the  enjoyment  of  the 
rural  walk  of  the  innocent  rustic  Sab- 
bath, for  the  debauchery,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  pesUlence,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  mns  of  a  congregated  multitude? 
Where  were  their  moralists,  that  theur 
voices  were  not  nused  against  the 
fearful  consequences  which  the  pro- 
posed change  brought  in  its  train? 
Talk  to  him  of  sending  the  Poles  to 
Siberia,  or  the  hill  c<M>lies  from  the 
Coromandel  to  the  Mauritius  1  the 
authors  of  the  intended  change  con- 
templated the  perpetration,  within 
the  limits  of  their  native  land,  of  a 
cruelty  far  more  atrodous.  It  was 
the  first  step  towards  making  Eng- 
land, the  workshop  of  the  world,  de- 
pendent fm*  its  daily  food  upon  Conti- 
nental supplies.  He  hoped  that  the 
proposition  would  not  be  successful. 
Were  it  to  succeed,  he  should  say 
with  his  friend  Lord  Ashburton,  that 
tkiM  wa$  the  kui  country  which  he 
shomld  wi$h  to  mhabUy^  And  for 
these  reasons  he  concluded  by  ^*  not 
hesitating  to  give  his  cordial 
and  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion." 

Was  this  the  Sir  James  Graham 
who,  only  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
could  venture  to  scatter  sarcasms  over 
tiie  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  supporters  ? 

When  Sir  James  presented  himself, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  before  his  present 
constituents,  he  declared  himself  a 
convert,  at  length,  to  vote  by  ballot ; 
or,  at  all  events,  as  in  a  situation  to 
become  an  immediate  convert  I    Both 


in  and  out  of  the  House,  he  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  the  most  sedalons 
and  skilful  of  those  who  have  striven 
to  lower  the  Government  and  their 
friends  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun- 
try, timing  his  appearance  with  great 
exactness,  so  as  to  seize  the  moment 
for  most  effective  action ;  striving  to 
disguise  his  earnestness  and  anxiety 
beneath  themask  of  a  jocular  contempt, 
but  ever  studiously  keeping  himself  in 
the  foreground.  When  before  the 
constituency  of  Cariisle  on  the  8tfa  of 
July,  he  appeared  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  diverting  attention  from  the 
political  wanderings  of  his  whole  life, 
by  taking  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
almost  all  the  great  measures  of  mo- 
dem times.  He  had,  however,  trans- 
parently another  object — ^to  paint  his 
own  portraiture  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  as  the  practical  statesman 
of  the  age,  of  enlightened  sagacity  and 
extended  experience,  with  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  do  whatever 
might  be  expected  of  one  aspiring  to 
lead  the  motley  throng  combined 
against  Lord  Derby.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  portrait,  though  finished 
off  by  the  sitter's  own  masterly  band, 
with  a  loving  warmth  of  colouring, 
has  only  been  eyed  askance  by  those 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  charm ; 
while  the  Timee  criticised  it  severely. 
^  After  perambulating  England,"  said 
Sir  James,  ^I  have  come  home  at 
last,  and  once  more  appear  before  the 
Carlisle  constituency.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal object  to  gratify.  I  see  a  great 
public  interest  at  stake ;  and  I  think 
it  of  the  last  importance  that  this 
capital  of  the  Borders  should  send  no 
doubtful  voice  to  the  approaching 
Parliament.  ...  If  the  electors  of 
this  dty  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  with  reference 
to  the  public  interest,  I  should  with- 
draw from  the  public  service,  I  will 
respectfully  retire.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  be  of  opinion  that  my  la- 
bour may  still  be  useful  to  the  public, 
/  am  anUent^for  a  short  time  longer ^ 
to  give  to  the  public  my  best  exertions, 
I  cannot  promise  you  that  they  will 
be  more  zealous,  more  energetic  Otan  - 
they  have  been  ;  nor  am  I  vain  enough 
to  expect  that  my  exertions  can  be 
attended  with  greater  success  than 
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has  crowned  my  past  efforts."  We 
regard  this  as  neat,  and  unequalled. 
Sach  a  cool  bidding  for  power  was  pro- 
bably never  before  made  by  a  man  of 
Sir  James  Grabam*8  mark  in  this 
coontry. — ^A  certain  Dr  Lonsdale  then 
assnmed  the  functions  of  catechist  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  whose  ears  he 
first  soothed  with  the  dulcet  assur- 
ance that  ^^Sir  James  Graham  was 
sure  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  the 
next  Administration ! "  and  the  vene- 
rable catechumen  answered  the  cour- 
teous catechist  very  smoothly  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  politics ;  but  the  lat- 
ter concluded  by  sayine — "  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  shown  that 
he  is  neither  a  Derby- tVe  nor  a  Russell- 
ite.  Then  what  tie  are  you?"  Sir 
James  replied,  ^^  It  is  true  I  am  not  a 
Derby- ite,  nor  a  Russell- ite  :  Dr 
Lonsdale  asks  what  '  ite '  I  now  am. 
I  h<we  been  a  Peel-ite ;  but  am 
now  resolved  not  to  bind  myself 
in  the  fetters  of  any  party,  but  will 
do  my  best  as  a  private  member 
of  Parliament,  or  ik  ant  sh-uation 

WHICH  IT  MAT  BE  IN  THE  PLEASUBE 

OP  THE  Crown  to  call  upon  me  to 
FILL."  We  ask  again,  when  was 
this  equalled  ?  Had  Sir  James  and 
the  Doctor  arranged  this  little  scene 
beforehand?  Sir  James  said  not  a 
word,  having  been  kindly  not  asked  a 
word,  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  country — the  insolent  and 
dangerous  machinations  of  Popery 
against  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  he  de- 
clared stoutly  that  he  had  been  dis- 
satisfied *^  with  the  new  Reform  Bill 
introduced  by  the  late  Whig  Govern- 
ment ; "  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
(for  which  he  claimed  a  large  share  of 
credit)  ^*  was  marked  by  great  imper- 
fections," and  ^^  a  revision  of  the  mea- 
sure was  indispensable."  The  new 
Reform  Bill  ought  ^^to  disfranchise 
decayed  boroughs,  and  extend  the 
franchise  to  large  communities  not  at 
present  enjoying  it."  And,  "  with  re- 
spect to  cities  and  boroughs,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  residence  and 
rating  should  be  the  legitimate  foun- 
dation of  any  future  extension  of  the 
suffrage."  Sir  James  then  bade  high 
for  popular  favour ;  but,  as  we  showed 
in  our  April  number,*  he  is  neces- 
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sarily  opposed,  in  his  attempts  to  un- 
settle the  Reform  Act,  to  some  of  the 
greatest  Whig  supporters  of  the  late 
Grovemment ;  one  of  whom.  Earl  Fitz- 
William,  declared  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, since  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby,  his  strong  disapproval  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  recent  Reform  Bill — 
adding,  ^^  It  will  not  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  thus  continually  tam- 
pering with  constitutional  rights." 
As  the  English  borough  elections 
wen  t  on,  notwithstanding  the  Ministers 
succeeded  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  thev  attacked  Liberal 
seats,  they  appeared  to  have  suffered 
no  inconsiderable  losses;  but  they  dis- 
placed numerous  staunch  and  able  sup- 
porters of  the  late  Government,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  Radical  members. 
One  of  the  Liberal  papers  (the  Daily 
News)  of  the  day  on  which  we  are 
writing,  following  the  tristful  example 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  re- 
spect of  its  Peelite  friends,  mourns 
over  the  following  victims: — Mr 
Bemal,  Mr  Greene,  Mr  Horsman, 
Sur  Edward  Buxton,  Mr  Hardcastle, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Duncan,  Mr 
W.  J.  Fox,  Mr  Anstey,  Sir  John 
Romilly,  Sur  William  Somerville,  * 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mr  D'Eynconrt, 
Mr  George  Thompson— to  which  he 
might  have  added  a  long  catalogue  of 
others ;  and  may  now  greatly  increase 
the  list— Sur  George  Grey  bemg  a  host 
in  himself !  and  thus  concludes :  ^*  Still, 
even  with  these  losses,  our  ranks  are 
crowded;  and  we  shall  give  Lord 
Derby  battle,  with  no  fear  as  to 
where  will  be  the  victory."  This, 
however,  was  said  on  the  2l8t  July, 
after  the  ranks  of  Lord  Derby  had 
been  swollen  with  reinforcements  from 
the  English  counties  and  from  Lre- 
land,  without,  at  the  same  time,  los- 
ing ground  in  Scotland.  So  long  as 
the  English  borough  returns,  which 
came  in  almost  all  at  once,  or  within 
two  or  three  days  of  each  other, 
showed  a  considerable  numerical  supe- 
riority for  the  opponents  of  Lord 
Derby,  notwithstanding  his  gains,  the 
Liberal  papers,  as  if  agreeing  to  close 
theireyes  against  the  d&tant  but  inevi- 
table county  returns  I  were  loud  in  their 
exultations,  occasionally  slipping  into 
even  truculent  expressions.    **Thus 
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ends,"  MJ8  one,  ^^  gomewhat  prema- 
turely too,  the   farce  of  a  Derby 
Ministry."    **  Will  Lord  Derby  ven- 
tare  to  meet  the  new  Parliament  ?  '* 
asked  another.    ''  The  Derbyites  be- 
gin now  to  feel  the  absurd  appearance 
tbey  make  before  the  country  which 
they  have  so  long  striven  in  vain  to 
mystify  and  amose."  ^*  How doyon  like 
the  retoms,  my  Lord  Derby  ?  " — And 
so  forth.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  Ministry  began  also  to 
qoake,  and  go  abont  with  downcast 
looks,  uttering  despondency ;  and  one 
of  their  own  ablest  organs  was  forced 
to  ^^  remind  its  friends  that  they  were 
not  to  mn  away  disheartened  by  the 
idea  that  they  had  suffered  a  loss  on 
every  occasion  on  which   they  had 
simply  failed  to  wrest  a  seat  from  their 
opponents ; "  and   its  readers  were 
assured  ^^  that,  all  things  considered, 
matters  wore  by  no  means  an  unpro- 
mising aspect."  Another  able  journal 
concluded  by  the  solemn  assurance, 
that,  **  great  as  were  Lord  Derby's 
difficulties,  those  of  the  leaders,  who- 
ever they  might  be,  of  the  hetero- 
geneons  opposition,  were  at  least  as 
great" — a  passage  quoted  the  next  day 
by  a  triumphant  Liberal  contemporary, 
with  the  words  ^*  cold  comfort  I "  pre- 
fixed.   A  week^s  time,  however,  be- 
gan to  tell  startling  tidings  for  the 
opponents  of  the  Ministry.     Unex- 
pected success  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing almost  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  arising  out  of 
the  demoniacal  conduct  of  the  Papal 
emissaries,  to  whom   we  shall  pre- 
sently again  allude ;  and  the  counties, 
pouring  in  their  contingents  by  threes 
and  twos  at  a  time,  soon  gave  a 
totally  different  aspect  to  the  field  of 
battle.    In   almost    every  instance, 
moreover,  where  Lord  Derby's  county 
friends  were  assailed,  they  triumph- 
antly    maintained     their     ground ; 
and  in  nearly  every  case  where  they 
were  assailants,  they  were  successful. 
It  was  amusing  to  note  how  suddenly 
Lord  Derby's  opponents  in  the  press 
drew  in  their  boms;  and  after  the 
'» boldest "  had  "  held  their  breath  for 
a  time,"  thev  began  to  comfort  one 
another  by  fearful  tales  of  intimida- 
tion;  of  divers  gross   irregularities 
pervading  the  whole  proceedings ;  of 
divisions  among  the  Liberal  party, 
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letting  in  the  common  enemy;  the 
defective  state  of  the  registries ;  and 
the  still  more  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  franchise  I 

Having,  however,  heard  what  Lord 
Shelbume,  Lord  John  Knssell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Sir  James  Chraham 
thought  proper  to  address,  concerning 
their  opinions  and  purposes,  to  their 
respective  constituencies,  let  us  hasten 
on  to  a  very  eager,  bustling,  and  am- 
bitious personage,  making  his  appear- 
ance mnch  later  in  the  field  as  a  can-* 
didate  for  re-election  for  a  county — we 
mean  Mr  Bichard  Cobden ;  who,  on 
Saturday  the  l?th  July,  presented 
himself  on  the  hustings  at  Wakefield, 
to  go  through  the  pleasant  ceremony 
of  an  unopposed  re-election.    He  was 
accompanied  by — Sir  Charles  Wood^ 
Lord  John  BusselPs  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  then  chidrman 
of  Mr  Cobden's  committee,  of  which 
he  had  taken  pains  to  show  himself  a 
conspicnous    and    active    member. 
Sevco^  points  of  the  former  gentle- 
man's appearance  on  this  occasion 
challenge     particular     observation ; 
chiefiy  as  indicative  of  his  intense 
vanity    and    egotism;    his   virulent 
hatred  of  the  Ministerial  party,  espe- 
cially of  the  brilliant  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  whose  knout  he 
had  so  frequently  writhed ;  his  ab- 
sorbed one- ideadness;  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  palsied  condition  of  the 
^*  Liberal"  party,  and  the  necessity  of 
powerful  stimulants  to  revive  it ;  and 
the  absence  of  any,  even  the  slightest 
indication  of  triumph  at  the  state  of 
the  elections.    Before  the  electors,  at 
the  hustings,  he  was  content  to  ap- 
pear in  his  capacity  as  a  Free- Trader 
only,  reserving  the  other  more  special 
matters  for  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  sure  of  a  safe  and  favourable 
reception  from  his  own  supporters 
only,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood.  On  the  former  occasion  he  deli- 
berately glorified  himself  on  account  of 
*^  his  name  being  so  prominently  con- 
nected with  Free  Trade,"  and  *^  having 
the  honour,  privilege,  and  glory  to  see 
himself  individualising,  as  it  were,  a 
great  and  permanent  principle  t "  He 
proceeded  to  charge  the  Ministerial 
party  with  '^  undisguised  selfishness 
in  advocating  a  change  of  taxation 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  interests ;" 
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*^  transferring  the  taxation  now  paid 
bj  the  land,  to  the  ehonlders  of  thoee 
who  have  no  land  at  all** — which  was 
*^  protection  in  a  new  form,  ten 
thousand  times  less  tenable  than  in 
ito  former  aspect.**  He  hoped  ''  that 
forty-eight  boors  would  not  elapse 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  be* 
fore  the  present  Government,  and  the 
partj  that  belongs  to  it,  are  brought 
Airly  to  issue  upon  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  or  Protection.**  This  sort 
of  worn-out  dreanr  drivel  was  all  that 
be  thought  it  prudent  Co  say  upon  the 
hustings  before  the  electors  of  the  West 
Riding;  but  it  was  fat  otherwise  after- 
wards, at  the  *^  lundieon**  at  the  Com 
Exchange,  presided  over  by  Sir  C  harles 
Wood,  and  given  to  Mr  Cobden  by 
his  ^*  friends  and  supporters.**  He 
there  ventured  to  launch  out  into 
general  politics ;  '*  and  as  Parliament 
was  likely  to  meet  in  November,**  he 
said  it  "  would  be  as  well  to  calculate 
beforehand  what  the  state  of  par- 
ties would  be.**  He  immediately 
betrayed  his  fears  of  returning  to 
the  condition  of  a  political  cipher,  in 
the  absence  of  Free  Trade  agitation. 
«'  The  subject  of  Free  Trade  being 
disposed  of,  the  state  of  parties  would 
be  found  exceedingly  embarrassing 
to  the  old  political  leaders!  The 
House  would  not  answer  the  helm ; 
and  the  question  was,  how  they 
should  take  a  new  tack  I  ** — **  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
temper  of  the  country  which  should 
precipitate  any  decision  on  the  point  ** 
— he  had  seen  the  then  rapidly- 
altered  aspect  of  the  election  returns  I 
— "  for  with  the  exception  of  the  feel- 
hig  as  regards  [sic]  Free  Trade,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  political  feel- 
ing in  the  coiutry  on  any  question  I 
There  will  be,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  party  so  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  form  a  Government  which  can 
be  bargained  [!]  to  stand  for  three 
months,  if  the  old  rule  is  to  be  acted 
on  as  to  Government  majorities. 
The  question  then  is,  haw  are  parties 
to  be  reconstituted  t  Consequently 
our  friends  of  the   statesman   and 


functionanr  class  must  take  counsel 
to  themselves,  and  see  what  is  to 

BE  DONE  IK  ORDER  TO  INSPIRE  SOME 
FRESH  EKTHUSIASM,  BY  AMD  BT,  IK 
THE    COI7KTRT,  OK    BEHALF  OF  THE 

OLD  Liberal  PARTY  I'*  This  was  the 
same  gentleman  who,  on  attempting 
to  reorganise  the  League,  upon  Lord 
I>erby*s  accession  to  power,  unwit- 
tingly acknowledged,  in  terms,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  ^^  keeping  np  the 
excitement  of  the  people,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Free  Trade^  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  I**  Mr  Cobden  then  fa- 
voured his  company  with  a  few  of 
bis  luminous  notions  on  the  subject 
of  ^'  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  **  being 
pleased  to  intimate  that  **  as  far 
as  the  suffrage  was  concerned,  Ix>rd 
John  Russell  had  proposed  a  five- 
pound  rating  claim ;  **  but  Mr  Cob- 
den '^  would  rather  have  a  five- 
pound  renting  clause  —  a  franchise 
which  would  go,  he  thought,  almost 
as  far  as  any  gentleman  in  that 
room  practically  expected  or  proba- 
bly wished — at  present.'^  Mr  Cobden 
concluded  with  coarse  and  insolent 
invective  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  *'  If  there  is  a 
man  in  this  country — a  politician  who 
has  suddenly  jumped  to  an  elevation 
which  I  predict  he  will  not  sustain — 
who  may  be  called  a  dangerous  revo- 
lutionbt,  if  he  have  the  opportunity — 
it  is  he !  The  strangest  revolution  I 
have  seen,  was  when  I  found  the  great 
territorial  party  declaring  intellectual 
bankruptcy  and  proclaiming  political 
suicide,  by  naming  Mr  Benjamin 
Disraeli  as  their  chief  I  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  steadying,  ballasting  prin- 
ciple of  the  Manchester  school,  which 
would  prevent  jugglers^  and  snotoile- 
bamhs^  and  umscruputous  imeendiary 
adventurers  from  playing  tricks  in  this 
country,  [I]  there  is  no  man  so  dan- 
gerous, because  none  who  seemed 
less  unwilling,  at  all  times,  to  bend 
anything  like  the  profession  of  prin- 
ciple to  his  own  personal  and  sinister 
objects,  than  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  I  **  ♦  Without  con- 
descending to  characterise  the  tone 


*  In  a  diaOar  strain  TeDtuied  to  speak  %  eertain  Mr  Seijeant  Murphy  at  Cork. 
**  Who  if  their  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqaer  t  I'll  tell  yoa  what  he  is.  He  is  a  political 
adTentnrer,  who  speoolates  on  politics  as  a  black-leg  on  the  tun  of  the  dice  and  the 
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and  style  of  ibis  attack  npon  an  ab- 
sent gentleman,  let  ns  see  bow  be  was 
being  spoken  of  elsewhere,  at  the  very 
same  moment,  by  a  gentleman — one 
of  the  most  able,  accomplished,  and 
high-minded  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr  Dmmmond,  the 
member  for  West  Surrey.  **  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  our  taxes  have  been 
laid  on  upon  no  general  principle,  as 
money  was  wanted,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  the  satisfactory  state  they 
ongfat  to  be.  Let  the  Minister  be 
who  be  may,  this  must  be  put  in  a 
better  state;  and  I  believe  that  Mr 
Disraeli  is  more  likely,  and  the  per- 
sons now  in  office  are  more  likely,  to 
do  this  than  others.— I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  I  think  Mr  l)is- 
raeli  a  man  of  very  great  genius.  He 
has  risen  by  his  own  merits  alone ; 
and  never  having  been  tried  in  office, 
he  is  not  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
sneered  at  by  persons  who  pretend 
that  they  wish  *  to  extend  the  basis 
of  the  Administration  1 ' "  This  dig- 
nified rebuke  might  have  been  uttered 
by  the  speaker  on  listening  to  Mr 
Cobden's  gross  vituperation  on  the 
occasion  to  which  we  are  referring. 
Such  was  Mr  Cobden— in  York- 
shire ;  such  will  not  be  Mr  Cobden 
— in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
standing  face  to  face  before  that 
same  formidable  Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer, behind  whose  back  he  has 
spoken  offensively  with  such  virulent 
vulgarity  and  presumption.  Pass- 
ing over  these  smaller  matters,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 
recently  lowered  tone  of  Mr  Cobden, 
whilom  so  loud  and  confident  on  the 
subject  of  a  **  Protectionist  Ministry*' 
as  a  thing  to  be  only  ^*  laughed  at,'* 
and  which  would  ^^  fly  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  before  a  General  Election." 
On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Timee^  in 
commenting  on  Mr  Cobden's  speech, 
prononnced  to  be  '*  not  wholly  worthy 
of  his  theme" — and  in  a  **tone 
hardly  elevated  enough  for  the 
occasion  "  —  **  recommended  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  future  Parlia- 
ment the  advice  of  Mr  Cobden  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ministers  should  be  dealt  with." — 
**  It  is  only  fair  and  wise  to  hear 
from  them  the  principles  on  which 
they  Intend  to  act,  and  the  measures 
which  they  mean  to  bring  forward. 
By  precipitating  matters, 
we  are  quite  sure  either  to  prevent 
the  Ministry  from  showing  conclu- 
sively the  hollowness  of  their  aban- 
donment of  Free .  Trade,  or  from 
bestowing  upon  us  a  great  public 
benefit.  It  is  much  easier  to  turn 
out  a  Government  than  to  form  its 
successor;  and  the  besetting  sin  to 
which  heterogeneous  Oppositions  are 
liable  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  place 
themselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in 
concert,  when  concert,  except  against 
the  common  enemy,  is  impossible; 
and  thus,  by  the  exertion  of  their 
strength,  to  render  their  weakness 
more  apparent  and  more  fatal." 
These  were  prudent  counsels,  and 
probably  influenced  by  the  same 
causes  which  had  emboldened  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  few 
days  previously,*  thus  to  speak  out 
concerning  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Government :  **  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  Grovemment  of 
Lord  Derby  will  meet  Parliament  in 
the  autumn  with  an  absolute  majo- 
rity. To  me  that  is  not  a  subject  of 
doubt."  Two  days  afterwards — the 
election  returns,  during  the  brief 
interval,  abundantly  justifying  him — 
Mr  Disraeli  thus  deliberately  and 
confidently  addressed  the  consti- 
tuency of  Buckinghamshire  from  the 
hustings :  *^  I  express  my  firm  and 
solemn  conviction,  in  the  face  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  after  witness- 
ing the  present  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  and  scanning — ^I  am  sore  with 
no  prejudice  —  the  results  of  the 
general  election,  that  the  Ministry 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward 
their  measures ;  that  no  manosnvres 


flaetoatiog  ehance  of  the  torf— a  political  trader  ! "    And  the  refined  and  compli- 
mentary Milesian  proceeds  to  utter  a  tnppoeed  bon-mot  concerning  Mr  Diaraeli's 
speech  on  the  Budget,  which,  he  says,  he  himself  heard,  **  while  sitting  near  the  Doke 
of  Cambridge,  with  vhom  I  have  the  hmaw  of  being  aojuutUUed  /  " 
•  Wednesday,  14th  Joly  1862. 
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of  facdon  will  termiDate  their  career; 
and  that  those  measures  will  obtain 
the  assent,  and  I  will  even  say  the 
enthnsiastic  approbation,  of  the  great 
bodj  of  the  people."  On  the  ensuing 
daj,  the  Spectator  observed— "  The 
elections  have  not  yet  decided  the 
question  of  the  muority;  and  it  is 
still  possible  that  Lord  Derby  may 
have  the  balance  of  numbers."  In 
the  ^*  Postscript"  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  his  paper,  the  editor,  in  recount- 
ing additional  gains,  observed  — 
^  Lord  Derby  is  steadily  gaining  in 
the  elections." 

Before  these  pages  meet  the  read- 
er's eye,  all  the  elections  will  have 
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been  completed;  but  np  to  the  day 
on  which  we  are  writing,  it  would 
appear  that  nearly  six  hundred  are 
decided,  and  the  results  are  thus  clas- 
sified in  the  five  morning  papers  of 
this  day.*  It  is  curious  to  see  bow 
the  various  organs  of  political  opinion 
deal  with  the  same  facts,  viewed 
through  the  disturbing  medium  of 
their  own  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  Timee  distinguishes  between 
*^  Ministerialists  "  and  '^  Liberal  Con- 
servatives," giving  252  as  the  former, 
and  63  as  the  latter— together,  315 ; 
Liberals,  271 ;— placing  the  latter  in 
a  minority  of  44.    The 


Doubtless  all  these  are  intended  to 
be,  or  to  be  deemed,  fair  approxima- 
tions towards  the  real  numerical  rela- 
tions existing  between  those  who  will 
be  found  generally  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  calculations  are, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  deeply  tinctured  by  the 
political  predilections  of  those  who 
make  them  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  calm  and  well-informed 
observer  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
columns  on  which  these  calculations 
are  based,  without  seeing  abundant 
reason  for  doubting  the  propriety  of 
even  the  Conservative  classifica- 
tions. The  gentlemen  whose  poli- 
tical opinions  and  intentions  are  thus 
confidently  dealt  with,  must  often 
smile  at  the  position  thus  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  Liberal  journals 
of  this  day,t  for  instance,  two  mem- 
bers, Mr  Duncuft,  for  Oldham, 
and  Mr  Sandars,  for  Wakefield,  are 
set  down  as  "  Non-Ministerialists," 
"  Liberals,"  and  "  Oppositionists ; " 
while,  on  the  preceding  day,  Mr  Dun- 
cuft is  reported  as  returning  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  **  The  Conservatives 


of  Lancashire ; "  and  proposing  "  The 
Conservative  Press,"  at  a  dinner  given 
by  "  The  Conservatives  of  Wake- 
field," to  Mr  Sandars  I  And  very  many 
other  names  might  be  mentioned^ 
which  the  slightest  consideration  must 
show  to  be  referred  to  the  wrong  cate- 
gorv.  There  are  undoubtedly  many, 
and  will  be  more,  gentlemen  returned 
to  Parliament,  so  far  unpledged  to  par- 
ticular measures,  and  having  indicat- 
ed, in  such  general  terms,  the  tendency 
of  their  political  opinions,  as  to  render 
it  doubtful  on  which  side  of  the 
Speaker*s  chair  they  will  sit,  or  on 
which  side  they  would  vote  on  the 
leading  political  questions  of  the  day. 
But  we  would  warn  those  who  have 
been  so  loudly  proclaiming  their  con- 
fident opinions  on  the  subject,  to  pause 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
course  which  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majoritv,  on  the  first  fair  and  avowed 
trial  of  strength  between  Ministers 
and  their  opponents.  In  our  opinion, 
on  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
character  of  the  members,  upwards 
of  70,  yet  unretumed — ^but  all  of 
whose  names  are  known,  and  their 
general  political  opinions  ascertained — 
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whoever  shall  propose  a  direct  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  in  Ministers,  or 
any  motion  having  that  tendency, 
will  find  himself  in  a  very  consider- 
able, if  not,  indeed,  in  a  large  mino- 
rity.    The  consequences  of  such  a 
anooessfally  taken  step,  all  must  see, 
would  be  exceedingly  serious;  and 
a  forced  resignation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  greatly  dissatisfy 
the  country,  and  still  further  confuse 
the  present  perplexed  party  relations 
of  those  opposed  to  Uie  Government. 
Long  before  Parliament  meets,  which 
will  be  probably  towards  the  close 
of  October,  each  member  will  have 
asked  himself  frequently  and  anx- 
iously  the   grave   question  —  Who 
Is  to  succeed  Lord  J)erby?     And 
how  is  the  compact  and  formidable 
phalanx  of  his  present  supporters  to 
be  practically  dealt  with  ?    Without 
such  a  sacrifice  of  principle  as  would 
shock   the   moralitv   of  the   whole 
countnr,  how  could  a   Ministry  be 
formed  which  would  combine  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench—those  publicly 
pledged  persons  who  would  insist  on 
being  included  In  the  new  Govern- 
ment ?    And  by  whom  are  they  to  be 
led?    What  are  the  measures  which 
they  would  propose,  and  be  likely  to 
carry?    Will  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr 
Gladstone,  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Cobden,  and  Mr 
Bright,  on  a  motion  in  favour  of  a 
ffreat  extension  of  the  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church  ? 
—or  on  a  motion  of  simple  want  of 
confidence  in  Ministers  ?    And  if  Mr 
Villiers,  or  any  other  member,  should 
propose  a  resolution   expressive   of 
the  determination  of  the  House  not 
to  sanction  any  measures  calculated  to 
interfere  with  or  reverse  the  policy  of 
the  year  1846,  who  shall  tell  the  fate  of 
it  in  the  then  exbting  complication  and 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  such  various  shades  of  opinion 
on  fiscal  and  economical  questions? 
Who  shall  expect  a  majority  to  agree 
on  what  will  constitute  a  prejudicial 
or  nnjnstifiable  interference  with  that 
policsy  ?  And  suppose  Ministers  should 
distinctly  avow  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  propose  measures  dhrectly 


or  indirectly  aimed   at  such  inter- 
ference or  reversal?    Suppose  a  con- 
siderable number  of  membersshould  be 
found  concurring  generally  in  the  Free 
Trade  policy,  but  also  believing  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced 
and  established  was  unjust,  and  inju- 
rious to  great  interests  in  the  country, 
and  anxious  to  repidr  such  injustice, 
and  mitigate  the  admitted  sunerings 
of  the  agriculturists?    This  is  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Shelbume,  and  doubt- 
less of  many  men  of  moderate  opinions, 
though  formally  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent Government.    Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Minister,  in  answer 
to  such  a  motion,  should  be  prepared 
to  intimate  generally  a  policy  likely 
to  be  received  with  favour  In   the 
House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors ; 
and  either  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  boldly  meet  the  motion  with 
a  direct  negative,  and  euccessfulfyf 
Their  hands  would  have  been  Im- 
mensely strengthened  by  their  oppo- 
nents, for  thd  remainder  of  the  Session 
—perhaps  for  many  succeeding  Ses- 
sions.  All  these,  and  many  other  cog- 
nate considerations,    wiU  be  taken 
calmly  Into  account  by  the  more  astute 
tacticians  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  shrewder  counsels  will 
prevail  than  those  which  would  herald 
in  an  immediately  aggressive  policy 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty*s  motley 
opposition.    With  the  very  best  bos- 
tile  intentions,  they  would  lack  arms 
and    opportunity.     We    concur   in 
every  word  of  the  following  passage, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr  Disraeli 
at  Aylesbury,  so  long  ago  as  the  14th 
instant.    "  We  shall  carry  out  our 
views  with  more  efilciency,  and,  I 
believe,   with  more   success.  In  the 
new  Parliament — when  the  Ministry 
will  no  longer  have  to  meet  a  hostile 
Parliament,  or   be  restrained  in  its 
policy  by  an  overpowering  Opposition. 
We  shall  meet  Parliament  prepared 
to  do  our  duty,  under  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  country  will  steadily 
snpport  us.    I  will  not  conceive  the 
alternative  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment's failing  to  succeed ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  can  be  blind  to 
the   fact,   that   the  Opposition  will 
create  its  organisation  upon  revoln- 
tlonary  principles.    The  Whigs  have 
shown   us  thehr  character.      Their 
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policy  has  been  received  with  univer- 
sal scouting  by  the  country,  and  they 
cannot  attain  to  power  again,  except 
by  calling  to  their  connclls  the  Ja- 
cobin clubs  of  Lancashire.  I  feel 
that  the  present  Government  is  ne- 
cessary fur  the  preservation  of  the 
English  Constitution  ;  but  the  future 
institution  of  the  Opposition  already 
peeps  from  its  shell,  and  developes 
its  horns;  and  from  that  shell  the 
Opposition  cannot  emerge,  except 
enveloped  In  the  slime  of  sedition.  A 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  the  condition  of  its  success; 
and  Englishmen  must  indeed  be  false 
to  all  their  professions — false  to  that 
high  spirit  which  Englishmen  have 
ever  shown — ^false  to  the  tradition- 
ary associations  of  their  countr}%  if 
they  suffer  an  Opposition,  founded 
on  such  principles,  to  govern  this 
nation. 

"  Will  you,"  concluded  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  *^  be  prepared 
to  say,  we  will  have  justice  done  to 
the  soil — we  will  have  our  legislation 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  justice?  We 
will  have  the  Protestant  Coxsti- 
TUTiOM  of  this  country  preserved,  not 
with  the  sectarianism  of  bigots,  but 
with  those  who  believe  that  Protes- 
tantism is  the  only  safeguard  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  ?  " 

In  our  opinion,  the  country  has 
answered  these  questions  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative,  and  thereby  placed 
firmly  in  power  an  able,  united,  Pro- 
testant Conservative  Grovernment.  It 
is  easy  for  newspapers,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  to  repeat  the 
cuckoo  cry  that  Ministers  are  impos- 
tors, and  that  their  policy  is,  in  the 
vulgar  phraseology  of  the  hour, 
•*  a  sham, "  The  progress  and  the 
result  of  the  general  election  of  1852 
demonstrate  that  these  paper  pellets 
cannot  batter  down  the  rock  of  na- 
tional firmness  and  good  sense.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  Ministers  must  have 
fallen  ignominiously  within  the  first 
week  of  their  presuming  to  take  office ; 
for  the  wordy  batteries  of  the  "  Liberal " 
press  have  been  blazing  upon  them, 
double-shotted,  from  morning  to  night 


ever  since.  Yet  the  Funds  have  never 
gone  down,  and  Ministers  remain  in 
their  places,  not  with  downcast  looks 
and  desponding  hearts,  but  with 
cheerful  confidence  and  resolution, 
satisfied  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
has  pronounced  in  their  favour,  and  has 
also  declared  that  it  will  regard  their 
acts  with  indulgence  and  forbearance, 
and  will  not  tolerate  faction  or  in- 
trigue. There  is  now  a  fair  prospect 
that  a  united  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment may  do  incalculable  good  to 
the  country  and  the  Sovereign  which 
has  called  that  Government  into 
existence.  Its  mission  is  to  act, 
where  its  predecessor  could  only 
talk;  to  consolidate  and  strengthen, 
where  that  predecessor  could  only 
disturb  and  unsettle;  to  terminate 
the  wretched  strife  of  classes,  by  a  just, 
cautious,  firm,  and  comprehensive 
policy.  Its  mission  is,  further,  to  re« 
pel  the  insolent  advances  of  Demo- 
cracy and  Popery,  which  will  now 
find  that  the  day  of  vacillation  and 
vicious  concession  has  passed  away. 
We  say  it  with  pain,  that  we  believe 
the  interests  of  Protestantism  are  no 
longer  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  though  indi%'idnally  he 
may  be  true  at  heart  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  wicked  and  tyrannical 
spirit  of  Popery;  but  his  political 
exigencies  have  fettered  his  will; 
and  chilled  his  spirit.  His  fondness 
of  power  inclines  him  to  compromises 
and  sacrifices,  which  very  often  look 
only  too  like  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  conviction.  In  like  manner  we 
fear  him  in  his  dalliance  with  Demo- 
cracy. In  tampering  with  the  great 
political  adjustment  of  1832,  he  is 
seen  standing  irresolutely  with  his 
foot  upon  the  steep  inclined  plane 
which  leads  to  confusion  and  anarchy, 
surrounded  by  those  who  are  inces- 
santly goading  and  jogging  him  into 
commencing  the  descent.  We  believe 
that  in  his  heart  he  despises  the  clique 
of  Cobden,  Bright,  &c.;  he  has  in  fact 
contemptuously  told  them  so  to  their 
very  faces;*  yet  are  we  grievously 
apprehensive  that  he  is  now  prepared 
to  join  them,  faintly  protesting,  bnt 
suffering  them  to  impel  him  infinitely 


*  See  our  Jane  Number,  p.  768. 
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further  than  he  himself  thinks  it  safe 
or  wise  to  go.  That  he  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  few  will 
qnestion ;  and  is  that  confidence 
now  extended  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? 
His  recent  career,  especially  his  un- 
disguised sympathy  with  Popery, 
would  at  once  irritate  and  alarm  the 
country,  if  it  saw  his  advent  to 
power  a  probable  event ;  and,  indeed, 
he  must  have  gazed  with  dismay  on 
the  successive  disappearance  from 
Parliament  of  so  many  of  those  to 
whom  he  bad  recently  allied  himself, 
in  reliance  on  their  efforts  to  consoli- 
date and  work  his  influence.  A  very 
few  months,  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
will  see  the  erratic  baronet  the  close 
ally  of  the  Manchester  School— at 
once  its  leader  and  follower ;  he  will 
declare  for  a  perilous  extension  of  the 
soffrage,  and  support  it  with  power- 
ful and  plausible  arguments,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  that  semblance 
of  dignified  candour  and  moderation, 
which  he  has  been  latterly  showing 
such  anxiety  to  assume,  and  acquire 
credit  for.  He  will  co-operate  with 
Mr  Cobden,  very  quietly  at  first,  to 
reorganise  the  Liberal  party ;  and  if 
their  efforts  obtain  any  consider- 
able share  of  popularity.  Sir  James 
will  be  seen  one  of  the  most  eager 
and  swift  in  the  race  towards 
the  goal  of  revolution.  Both  he, 
Mr  Cobden,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
at  present  know  well  that  they  have 
grievously  lost  ground  in  the  country, 
and  that  what  they  have  so  lost  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Derby 
and  his  Government. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  certain^ 
that  Ministers  will  not  meet  the 
new  Parliament  unprepared  to  carry 
into  vigorous  operation  a  well-oon- 
sidered  aod  determinate  policy, 
which  will  abundantly  satisfy  any 
degree  of  reasonable  expectation. 
Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to  see 
them  disposed  to  bring  matters  to  a 
speedy  issue,  if  encountered  by  fac- 
tious opposition,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  and  disguised  under 
never  so  specious  an  aspect.  Those 
interests  which  have  suffered  so 
severely  from  precipitate  legislation, 
will  be  well  represented  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  to  deal 
with  a  friendly  Ministry,  which  it 


will  be  at  once  their  Interest  and 
their  duty  to  support  steadily,  against 
all  hostile  and  sinister  combinations. 
The  cause  of  law  reform  will  be  safe 
in  their  hands ;  nay,  the  first  four 
months  of  their  existence  have  shown 
that  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands,  and 
we  venture  to  deny  that  it  can  be  in 
any  other  hands  so  good  as  theirs. 
They  have  indeed  shown  a  thorough 
heartiness  in  the  sacred  cause  of  law 
and  justice;  and  what  they  have 
already  done  in  this  great  depart- 
ment, of  itself  is  sufiScient  for  ever 
to  signalise  their  hitherto  brief  tenure 
of  power.  We  shall  not  concern 
ourselves,  nor  amuse  our  readers,  by 
speculations  as  to  the  precise  num* 
ber  of  supporters  with  whom  the  elec- 
tion returns  are  rapidly  surround- 
ing Lord  Derby  and  his  Goveiiiment. 
It  is  now,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
upwards  of  a  week  ago  since  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
distinctly  declared  in  public,  that  the 
Government  "would  meet  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  autumn,  with  an  abso- 
lute majority ; "  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  journal  that  has 
ventured  to  contradict  the  statement. 
Every  day's  returns  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate more  and  more  strongly  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  which  was  one 
calculated  to  challenge  vehement 
contradiction,  could  it  have  been 
given  consistently  with  fact.  There 
was  a  will,  but  no  way,  to  do 
so.  Our  own  over-zealous  friends 
may  have  been  too  sanguine  in 
their  expectations,  and  hasty  in 
their  calculations ;  but  those  of  our 
opponents,  at  least  of  the  more  eager 
and  unscrupulous,  are  preposterous, 
impeaching  their  good  faith,  or  their 
capacity  as  political  observers.  We 
entertain  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
poaition  and  reception  of  Ministers  in 
the  new  Parliament.  Their  majority, 
on  vexed  questions,  may  not  be  large, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient ;  and  against 
faction,  it  will  be  decisive. 

What,  then,  was  the  question 
which  has  been  put  to  the  constitu- 
encies, and  answered  ?  It  was  not 
that  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection. 
The  question  was  one  of  a  far  wider 
description.  Lord  Derby,  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  stated  in  terms  the 
question  which  he  sought  to  have 
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answered;  a  question  not  of  de* 
tails,  bat  of  principles,  relying  on 
the  estimate  formed  of  bis  charac- 
ter by  the  country,  for  its  allowing 
him  to  carry  these  principles  into 
operation. 

**  These  are  the  prikcifles  on 
which  I  shall  make  my  appeal  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  colleagues.  We 
are  threatened  with  far  more  serious 
difSculties  than  opposition  to  a  five 
Bhilling,  six  shilling,  or  seven  shilling 
duty  on  com.  It  is  a  question, 
whether  the  Government  of  this 
country  can  bo  carried  on,  and  on 
what  principles,  and  through  what 
medium.  Will  you  support  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  against  hostile  attacks ; 


which  will  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  which  will  uphold  the  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  the  country; 
which  will  give  strength  and  increased 
powerto religions  and  moral  education 
throughout  the  land ;  and  which  will 
exert  itself,  moreover,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say,  to  oppose  some  bar- 
rier against  the  current,  continually 
encroaching,  of  democratic  influence, 
which  would  throw  power  nominally 
into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  practi- 
cally into  those  of  the  demagogues 
who  lead  them  ?  " 

This  was,  indeed,  a  Great  Ques- 
tion, and  it  has  been  Answered 
satisfactorily  to  all  lovers  of  consti- 
tutional freedom. 


}    •  • 


^JpiUiam  Blackwood  4"  ^^ns,  Edinburyh 
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JEFFREY. 


It  is  well  for  this  biography  of 
Francis  Jeffrey  that  the  late  celebrat- 
ed critic  cannot  possibly  review  it 
himself.  It  is  seldom  that  the  press 
in  these  days  famishes  two  respect- 
able Yolomes  which  would  i^ord 
:  better  opportonity  for  the  display  of 
Ihispecollar  dexterity — that  acute  and 
klayful  satire  which  could  reyeal  the 
blemishes,  and  leave  uninjured  the 
inibstantial  merits  of  the  work.  Only 
some  such  dexterous  pen  could  do  full 
justice  to  the  biography  which  Lord 
Cockbum  has  written ;  for  it  displays 
manly  sense  and  a  mind  well  disci- 
plined in  severe  and  professional 
studies,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  a  want  of  literary  taste  and 
talent  which  is  quite  peculiar  in  these 
days  of  universal  authorship,  and 
which  would  have  provoked  from  a 
critic  like  Je£firey  sallies  of  unrestrain- 
able  wit.  In  vain  would  the  biogra- 
pher have  pleaded  that  the  compulsion 
of  friends  had  thrust  this  task  into  his 
hands;  no  compulsion  of  friends  could 
have  forced  him  into  the  ambitious 
style  of  writing  he  not  unfrequently 
attempts.  In  vain  would  he  have 
sought  to  disarm  all  criticism  at  once 
by  an  apology  not  ungracefully  made : 
^^  There  is  an  age,"  says  the  preface, 
'^  after  which  it  is  seldom  safe  for  one 


who  has  never  tried  to  write  a  book, 
to  begin  the  attempt."  It  will  avail 
nothing  to  unbonnet  to  the  world  and 
show  this  "  thin  helm  "  of  ours ;  for 
the  faults  of  the  book  savour  of  the 
rashness  of  youth,  not  of  the  weak- 
ness of  age. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that 
Lord  Cockbum  should  not  have 
written  a  book,  but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  made  his  ex- 
penment.  If  a  didactic  treatise  on 
politics  or  jurlspradence  had  been 
assigned  to  him  for  his  theme,  we 
make  no  question  but  that  he  would 
have  acquitted  himself  creditably; 
for  wherever  he  has  occasion  to 
state  opinions  on  such  subjects,  he 
writes  with  force  and  clearness.  Un- 
happily the  biographer  has  to  narrate 
incidents,  and  describe  traits  of 
character;  and  in  offices  of  this  appa- 
rently lighter  description  his  pen 
fails  him  ;  his  style  is  quite  unequal 
to  what  might  seem  to  be  the  emer- 
gencies the  least  grave  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  U  he  aims  in  his 
narrative  at  a  colloquial  style,  he  falls 
into  expressions  which  can  hardly 
pass  current  in  any  part  of  the  island 
for  idiomatic  English.  If  he  attempts, 
as  he  does  far  more  frequently  than 
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the  nature  of  his  work  required,  to 
delineate  the  person  and  character  of  a 
man,  he  becomes  one  of  the  strangest 
of  portrait-painters  we  can  remember 
to  have  met  with.  It  was  not  incum- 
bent on  Lord  Cockbum  to  give  us  a 
gallery  of  portraits.  The  historian 
of  a  period  may  think  this  an  essential 
part  of  his  duty,  and  Clarendon  and 
Hume,  and,  in  our  own  day,  ^lacaulay 
and  Alison,  have  displayed  to  advan- 
tage their  several  styles  of  eloquence 
in  these  delineations.  But  the  bio- 
grapher has  only  one  full-length  figure 
that  he  is  bound  to  portray :  if  lie  hangs 
other  portraits  on  the  wall,  it  must  be 
because  he  is  fond  of  this  pictorial 
art.  Lord  Cockbum  has  certainly 
not  justified  the  introduction  of  his 
series  of  portraits  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  delineated. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  biography  of  our 
fastidious  critic  should  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  who,  whatever 
his  sterling  qualities  may  be,  however 
learned,  or  well  practised  in  grave 
argumentation,  is  singularly  deficient 
in  literary  talent,  or  in  that  varied 
and  versatUe  style  which  his  task 
demanded.  He  stumbles  upon  collo- 
quialisms which  ai'e  quite  inadmis- 
sible, or  presents  us  with  the  most 
bewildering  descriptions,  where  he 
intends  to  be  graphic  or  eloquent. 
^^  The  defect  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion," he  says,  speaking  of  Mr  Cran- 
Btoun^s  wit,  ^^  was  a  want  of  nature. 
To  a  very  few  of  the  kernels  of  his 
friendships^  he  was  reported  to  be  not 
incapable  of  relapsing  into  ease.  But 
those  less  favoured,  and  his  gene- 
ral acquaintance,  were  oppressed  by 
his  systematic  ceremony.  He  shrunk 
so  into  himself,  that  those  who  did 
r'  '        '  i  the  Untifj  were  apt  to 

'd  and  indifferent  to 
ions.     But  he  was 
^erse."      The    same 
m,  ho  tells  us,  '*  with 
)S  countenance^  had 
ical  profile.'*''    Cu- 
1  Writing  on  graver 
Speaking  of  the  effect, 
"  "nburgh,  of  the  first 
Review,  he  says, 
*er  of  a  journal  to 
e  with  an  object  of 
had  access,  which  it 
bully  or   to 


[Sept. 


despise,  and  of  the  fame  of  which 
even  its  reasonable  haters  were  in- 
wardly proud." 

But  of  these  curious  infelicities  of 
diction  we  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  seek  examples;  they  will  come 
abundantly  to  hand  without  any 
search  for  them.  Of  the  very  singular 
specimens  of  portraiture  or  delmea- 
tion  of  person  and  character  which 
the  book  contains,  we  must,  however, 
present  an  instance  or  two.  We  are 
not  told  how  the  contemporaries  of 
Jeffrey  who  are  here  described  exer- 
cised any  influence  upon  him ;  neither 
is  he  ever  brought  before  us  in  actual 
collision  with  any  of  them.  For  all 
that  appears,  any  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries might  have  been  selected 
for  description,  with  as  much  reason 
as  those  which  have  been  grouped 
together.  We  presume  their  chief 
recommendation  lay  in  this,  that  they 
were  thought  to  be  good  subjects  for 
the  artist.  We  shall  see  how  he 
handles  the  pencil. 

Yet,  as  Lord  Cockbum  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  resisting  temptations 
which  appeal  to  his  artistic  propen- 
sities, it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  let 
him  state  in  his  own  words  the  duty, 
as  he  conceives  it,  of  the  biographer. 

"  There  were,"  he  says, "  at  this  time, 
several  able  men  on  the  bench,  and  at 
the  bar,  of  whom  it  is  very  tempting  to 
try  to  give  some  account  Bat  this  would 
be  improper  in  a  narratiTe  which  aims  at 
merely  explaining  Jeffrey;  and  therefore 
I  mention  those  persons  only  who  affected 
his  life,  and  not  those,  however  eminent  or 
singular,  with  whom  he  had  only  a  casual 
or  professional  connection.  /  adhere  to 
the  principle  with  regret,  because  some  of 
these  persons  merit  preservation  on  account 
of  their  eminence  ;  and  some,  grown  in 
the  preceding  eentury,yfetQ  too  picturesque 
to  have  their  like  seen  again." 

We  can  only  say,  that  most  of  the 
persons  Lord  Cockbum  does  describe 
come  before  us  nowhere  else  bnt  in 
his  formal  description  of  them  ;  they 
do  not  ^^  explain  Jeffrey ; "  nor  can 
we,  in  some  cases,  find  a  better  reason 
for  theur  preservation  than  that  which 
is  here  pronounced  to  be  insuflScient, 
namely,  that  they  were  **  grown  in  a 
preceding  century,"  and,  having  ex- 
hausted, we  presume,  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  are  not  likely  to  reappear 
again. 
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The  Honourable  Henry  Erskine 
receWes  an  elaborate  panegyric.  We 
can,  of  course,  only  give  a  portion  of 
these  sketches.  Here  is  the  com- 
mencement ; — 

^  A  tall  and  rather  slender  figure,  a 
face  sparkling  with  Tivacity,  a  clear 
sweet  Toice,  and  a  general  mffufion  of 
dtganetj  gave  him  a  striking  and  pleasing 
appearance.  He  was  nearly  the  same  in 
prirate  as  in  public  ;  the  presence  of  only 
a  few  friends  never  diminishing  his  ani- 
mation, nor  that  of  the  largest  audience 
his  naturalness.  No  boisterousness  ever 
Tulgarised,  no  effort  ever  encumbered, 
hiB  aerial  gaiety.  Though  imposing  no 
reatraint  apon  himself,  but  always  yield- 
ing fresh  to  the  radiant  spirit  within  him, 
his  humour  was  rendered  delightful  by 
its  gentleness  and  safety.  Too  good- 
natured  for  sarcasm,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  expose,  there  was  such  an  ob- 
Tions  absence  of  all  desire  to  give  pain, 
ikai  the  rery  penon  against  whom  hit 
laughing  darU  were  directed,  generally 
tkoiight  the  wounds  compensated  (yy  the 
wUrth  and  the  humanity  of  the  cuts.** 

This  occurs  early  in  the  work ;  he 
puts  forth  his  descriptive  power  with 
still  greater  force  as  he  proceeds  In 
bis  evidently  not  nnpleasing  task. 
Here  is  part  of  the  sketch  of  the  late 
Kev.  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff : — 

^  This  eminent  person  was  not  merely 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  aU  of  whom  leant 
upon  him,  but  was  in  other  respects  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  admirable 
men  of  his  age.  Small  grey  eyes,  an 
aquiline  nose,  Tigorous  lips,  a  noble  head, 
and  the  air  of  a  plain  hereditary  gentle- 
man, marked  the  outward  man.  The 
prominent  qualities  of  his  mind  were 
strong  integrity  and  nervous  sense.  There 
never  was  a  sounder  understanding. 
Many  men  were  more  learned,  many  more 
cultivated,  and  some  more  able.  But 
who  could  match  him  in  sagacity  and 
mental  force  ?  The  opinions  of  Sir  Barry 
Moncrieff  might  at  any  time  hate  been 
adopted  itith  perfect  safety,  u:ithout  know- 
ing more  about  them  than  they  were  his." 

We  never  heard  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  laid  claim  to  infallibility ; 
but  it  seems  there  was  one  clergyman 
of  that  Church  who  might  have  done 
so.  Then  follows  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues,  and  especially  on  the  good 
temper,  of  Sir  Harry;  which  last  must, 
as  the  author  has  observed,  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate. 
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*  A  thorough  gentleman  in  his  feelings, 
and  immovably  honest  in  his  principles, 
his  whole  character  was  elevated  into 
mortU  majesty.  He  was  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  overbearing  ;  and  in  one  sense, 
to  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  he  was  so. 
Consulted  by  everybody,  and,  of  course, 
provoked  by  many,  and  with  very  undis- 
ciplined followers  to  lead,  his  superiority 
gave  him  the  usual  confidence  of  an 
oracle ;  and  this  operating  on  a  little 
natural  dogmatism,  made  him  sometimes 
seem  positive,  and  often  hard — an  im- 
pression strengthened  by  his  manner. 
With  a  peremptory  conclusiveness,  a 
shrill,  defying  voice,  and  a  firm  concen- 
trated air,  he  appeared  fkr  more  absolute 
than  he  really  was,  for  he  was  ever  can- 
did and  reasonable.  But  his  real  gen- 
tleness was  often  not  seen  ;  for  if  his  first 
clear  exposition  did  not  convince,  he  was 
not  unapt  to  take  up  a  short  disdainful 
refutation  ;  which,  howerer  entertaining 
to  the  spectator,  wcu  not  always  comfortable 
to  the  adversary!* 

This  last,  we  presume,  conveys 
somewhat  more  explicitly  what  was 
intended  by  being  overbearing,  *'  to 
the  amusement  of  his  friends."  Doubt- 
less it  is  all  correct :  we  did  not  know 
the  Rev.  Sir  Harry ;  but  as  a  picture 
of  **  moral  majesty,"  we  cannot  think 
that  the  portrait  is  very  successful. 
Lord  Cockbum  commends  his  pulpit 
eloquence;  and  adds,  specifically,  that 
"  he  was  the  noblest  deliverer  ofprayei& 
at  striking  funerals  "  / 

**  But  though,"  he  continnes,  ^  these 
professional  exertions  showed  his  powers, 
it  was  chiefiy  in  the  contests  of  men  that 
his  speaking  was  exerted,  and  was  gene- 
rally known.  On  snch  occasions,  it  was 
BO  utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  that,  out 
of  forty  years*  debate,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cull  one  sentence  of  rhetoric.  And 
though  very  eloquent,  he  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  consciousness  or  ambition  of 
being  so— a  fearful  man  to  grapple  with." 

So,  it  seems.  Lord  Cockbum  has 
found.  One  more  specimen  from  the 
gallery  of  portraits  we  must  afford  our 
readers  the  privilege  of  looking  at. 
Shall  it  be  that  of  Sir  James  Craig  or 
George  Cranstoun?  or  shall  it  be 
John  Clerk,  who  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  celebrated  for  his  oddity  aa 
any  other  quality?  The  last  is,  per- 
haps, in  every  respect  the  most  curious 
specimen. 

**  John  Oerk,  son  of  Oerk  of  Eldin,  (a 
man  whose  science  and  originality,  whe- 
ther he  first  propounded  the  modem  sys- 
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tern  of  nayal  tactics  or  not,  leertfar  abote 
that  idea,)  had  been  Solicitor-Greneral 
under  the  Whig  QoTemment  of  1805  and 
1806,  and  had  since  risen  into  great  prac- 
tice. It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  person 
whose  condition  in  repose  and  in  action 
^that  is,  in  his  pri?ate  and  his  profes- 
sional life — almost  amounted  to  the  pos- 
fiession  of  two  natures. 

''  A  contracted  limb,  which  made  him 
pitch  when  he  walked,  and  only  admitted 
of  his  standing  erect  by  hanging  it  in  the 
air,  added  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  figure 
with  which  so  many  ideas  of  oddity  were 
connected.  Blue  eyes,  very  bushy  eye- 
brows, coarse  grizzly  hair,  aJways  in  dis- 
order, and  firm  projecting  features,  made 
hii  face  and  head  not  unlike  those  of  a 
thorough-bred  shaggy  terrier.  It  was  a 
-countenance  of  great  thought  and  great 
-decinonJ* 

Lord  Cockbara^s  descriptioD,  like 
the  subject  of  it,  seems  to  "  pitch  "  a 
little  in  its  gait.  It  rises  and  falls, 
praises  and  dispraises,  commends  and 
ridlcnles,  in  very  rapid  alternation. 
John  Clerk  ^*  haa  a  strong,  working, 
independent,  ready  bead ;''  and  he  was, 
moreoYer,  ''  honest,  warm-hearted, 
generous,  and  simple." 

^'  These  excellences,  however,  were 
affected  by  certain  peculiarities  or  habits, 
tthich  segregated  him  from  the  whole  human 
race.  One  of  these  was  an  innocent  ad- 
miration both  of  his  own  real  merits  and 
achierements,  and  of  all  the  supposed 
ones  which  his  simplicity  ascribed  to  him- 
self. He  was  saved  ft'om  the  imputation 
of  vanity  in  this,  by  the  sincerity  of  the 
delusion." 

Vanity  is  most  assuredly  not  such 
a  peculiarity  as  ^^  segregates  a  man 
from  the  whole  human  race ;"  and  this 
is  the  first  time  it  ever  was  said  that 
a  man  ceases  to  be  vain  by  being  sin- 
cere in  his  self- estimation. 

**  Every  consideration  was  lost  in  eager- 
jiess  for  the  client  whose  merit  lay  in  this, 
that  he  has  relied  upon  me,  John  Clerk.  Nor 
was  his  the  common  zeal  of  a  counsel.  It 
was  a  passion.  He  did  not  take  his  fee, 
plead  the  cause  well,  hear  the  result,  and 
ha?e  done  with  it ;  but  gave  the  client 
his  temper,his perspiration,  his  nights, his 
reason,  his  whole  body  and  soul,  and  very 
often  the  fee  to  boot  His  real  superi- 
ority lay  in  his  legal  leamiug,  and  his 
^ard  reasoning.  But  he  would  have 
been  despicable  in  his  own  sight,  had  he 
reasoned  without  defying  and  insulting 
the  adversary  and  the  unfavourable 
fudges  ;  the  last  of  whom  he  always  felt 
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under  an  especial  call  to  abuse,  because 
they  were  not  merely  obstructing  justice, 
but  thwarting  him.  So  that  pugnacity 
was  his  line** 

*'  Neither  in  speaking  nor  in  anything 
else  was  he  at  all  entangled  wiA  the  graces  ; 
but  his  manner  was  always  semUbie  and 
natural'' 

If  SO,  not,  at  all  eyents,  ungraceful. 

''  Very  unequal :  no  distinguished  coun- 
sel made  so  many  bad  appearances.  But 
then  he  made  many  admirable  ones,  and 
always  redeemed  himself  out  of  the  had 
ones  by  displays  of  great  depth  and 
ability:* 

Not  very  bad  if  they  were  so  re- 
deemed. * 

There  is  much  more,  and  very  cu- 
rious matter,  reported  of  this  John 
Clerk,  who,  whatever  his  body  and 
limbs  may  be,  is  said  to  have  had 
withal  a  very  **  muscular  mind,"  and 
even  in  his  least  successful  encounters 
to  have  "died  scalping."  But  we 
cannot  indulge  ourselves,  or  our 
readers,  any  further  in  these  mere 
curiosities  of  literature,  and  must 
proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
biography.  With  this  they  really 
have  so  Uttle  connection,  that  it  was 
well  to  introduce  them  at  once.  Our 
readers  will  not  now  be  startled  if 
they  meet  with  some  singular  expres- 
sions, or  statements  somewhat  per- 
plexing; they  will  understand  that 
this  is  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
present  biographer. 

The  preface  opens  with  a  paragraph 
on  Lord  Jeffrey,  which  we  read  both 
before  and  after  our  perusal  of  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  which  still  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  us.  It  is  a  very 
ominous  passage ;  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  it.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  be 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves  in  ex- 
plaining the  riddle. 

'*  There  are  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  the  nearness  of  a  man's 
biography  to  his  own  life.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
speaking  plainly  of  persons  still  living, 
or  recently  dead.  '  His  greatest  fault, 
(says  Lord  Jeffrey  of  Hardy's  Life  of 
Charlemont,)  is  that  he  does  not  abuse 
anybody,  even  when  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory and  virtue  calls  loudly  for  such  an 
infliction.'  And,  no  doubt,  this  is  a 
serious  objection.  But  if  the  biographer 
of  Charlemont  felt  the  indelicacy  of  the 
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oeDBorUn  daty  in  a  work  published  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  his  subject,  how 
would  he  have  recoiled  from  it  within 
less  than  two !  But,  indeed,  there  were 
fbw  persons  whom  Jeffrey  himself  abused ; 
and  ^114^  ihtrt  voert  some  public  mattert 
connected  with  his  l{fe,  on  which  it  wotUd 
not  be  wrong  to  speak,  even  now,  in  terms 
of  severt  condemnation,  it  would  be  i«n- 
worthy  of  his  magnanimous  spirit,  to  recall 
provocations  wkick  he  had  forgotten,^* 

We  do  not  generally  say  that  a  man 
displays  his  magnanimity  by  forget- 
ting the  proTocations  which  he  him- 
self has  given.  Bot  let  that  pass. 
'What  are  these  "public  matters" 
connected  with  the  life  of  Jeffrey 
which  Lord  Cockbnm  would  speak 
of  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  ? 
We  find  in  the  biography  itself  not 
the  least  approach  to  severe  con- 
demnation. Something  has  been 
suppressed  in  the  biography,  or  this 
unhappy  sentence  in  the  preface 
expresses  much  more  than  was  in- 
tended. 

The  tenor  of  the  biography  is  .laud- 
atory; praise  is  occasionally  given 
in  large,  unqualified  measure;  and  vet 
it  cannot  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  effect  is  to  raise  Lord  Jeffrey  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader.  Lord 
Cockbum  does  not  at  all  times  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  conceal  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  friend:  his  is  by  no 
means  an  affectionate,  or  reverential 
biography,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not 
the  art  of  exciting  affection  or  re- 
verence in  others.  He  does  not  mag- 
nify— he  minifies — his  object.  Perhaps 
this  effect  of  the  biography  is,  in  great 
measure,  produced  by  the  indiscreet 
use  made  of  the  correspondence  of 
Jeffrey.  Some  of  the  earlier  letters  it 
would  have  been  better  to  omit ;  and 
the  majority  are  of  that  domestic  cha- 
racter which  rendered  them  valuable 
to  those,  and  to  those  only,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  biographer, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  have  inter- 
woven such  extracts  as  he  thought  fit 
for  his  purpose,  with  his  own  narra- 
tive. They  were  materials  for  bio- 
graphy—  nothing  more;  to  publish 
tiiem  as  a  volume  of  "  Correspon- 
dence" was  dmost  an  injustice  to  his 
memory. 

This  mmiMng  effect  results,  as 
we  have  said,  from  no  want  of  broad 
strokes  of  praise,  but  from  the  un- 
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definable  impressions  of  a  numbcF 
of  minor  details.  The  book  opens, 
indeed,  with  a  flourish  of  the  trumpet 
somewhat  astounding  :  —  "  Francis 
Jeffrey,  the  greatest  of  British  critics  L' 
was  bom,"  &c.  Every  age  has  its 
own  style  of  criticism,  as  it  has  its- 
own  poetry;  and  Jeffrey,  belonging  to 
our  own  age,  must  represent  our  cri- 
tical feelings  and  judgments  far  more 
accurately  than  his  predecessors.  But 
does  Jeffirey  represent  his  own  age 
more  effectively  than  several  other 
living  writers  who  could  be  named? 
We  will  not,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
answer  this  question  categorically. 
We  will  look  for  examples  in  the 
past.  Does  Jeffrey  represent  his  own 
age  more  fully  or  effectively  than 
Johnson  did  the  age  in  which  he  lived? 
Those  who  have  least  admired  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the 
Introduction  to  Shakspeare^  have  still 
observed  that  he  was  even  somewhat 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
read  manv  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
poets,  and  other  writers  of  his  own 
period.  Can  it  be  said  of  Jeffrey 
that  he  was  before  his  age  ?  Has  it 
not  been  lamented  by  many,  and  by 
those  who  had  no  cause  for  personal 
enmity  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  he  had  adopted  narrow 
principles  of  taste — correct,  but  of 
limited  application ;  so  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  a  writer  was  bold  and 
original,  was  his  chance  diminished  of 
a  full  and  cordial  appreciation  ?  Wo 
will  not  echo  in  so  many  words  this 
opinion  ;  we  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  gradually  unfolding  our  own 
estimate  of  the  writings  of  Jeffrey.] 
We  will  content  ourselves  with 
stating  here,  as  the  key-note  of  what 
may  iSterwards  follow,  that  we  con-  1 
sider  the  great  deficiency  of  his  intel- 
lectual character  to  have  been  a  want 
of  earnestness.  We  too  often  see  be- 
fore us  a  man  thinking  what  may  be^ 
plausibly  said,  and  that  on  either  side- 
of  the  question,  rather  than  one  very 
solicitous  to  determine  the  truth. 
We  find  in  the  intellectual  constitution 
of  Jeffrey  a  deficiency  in  that  reflec- 
tive and  contemplative  habit,  that 
serious  pondering  on  the  truths  or  the 
perplexities  of  philosophy,  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  a  great 
writer,  or  a  good  critic  of  great 
writers.    To  us  he  appears  a  most 
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able,  dexterous  penman,  capable  of 
advocating  every  opinion, — an  am- 
bidexterooB  man,  and  fond  of  showing 
with  what  slull  and  readiness  he  can 
gather  his  materials  with  the  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  the  right; — 
withal  a  man  of  no  ill  intentions ; — 
wishing  rather  to  do  good  in  his  own 
nnenthnsiastic  manner,  bnt  having  no 
faith,  and  no  great  serionsness,  even 
in  bis  own  doobts; — an  accomplished, 
versatile  talker;  a  critical  Bayle — a 
Bayle  in  miniature,  and  without  his 
mischief. 

Having  thus  at  once  struck  our 
key-note,  we  shall  proceed  to  take 
some  brief  review  ourselves  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  23d 
October  1773.  From  this  date  we 
pass  to  the  year  1788,  which  finds 
him,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  at  the  college 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  '*  the  ablest  student  in  Mr 
Jardine's  logic  class."  From  Glasgow 
he  is  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  Edinburgh  to  Oxford ;  but  no- 
where else  does  he  seem  to  have 
much  profited  by,  or  been  deeply 
interested  in,  academical  studies.  He 
w^as,  however,  a  vigorous  student  after 
his  own  independent  method.  And 
here  the  biography  opens  upon  us  in 
a  manner  highly  interesting  to  those 
who  had  only  known  Jeffrey  from 
his  published  writings.  We  see  the 
same  intellectual  character  in  youth 
that  was  more  fully  developed  in 
mature  years.  He  writes  essay  upon 
essay,  translations,  critiques,  and 
then  criticises  his  own  essays,  his  own 

f translations  and  criticism.    He  writes 
a  review  of  himself — a  *^  Sketch  of  my 
own  Character,"  as  he  calls  it — chiefly 
for  the   analytic  practice  it  affords 
'  *m.     It  is  egotism  without  self-love, 
writes  a  speech  '*  on  the  model  of 
thenes ; "   and   when    he  has 
1  it,  he  breaks  out,  "  On  the 
of  Demosthenes  I     Admirably 
gd!    I  wonder,"  Sec.    Do  we 
ce  here  the  dexterous  critic  of 
tUte  days,  who  was   always  seen 
lancing  plausibility  against  plausl- 
ty,  and  reasoning  against  reason- 
a  man  of  eternal  sat/y  and  of  the 
:  possible  faith  ? 

most  striking  extract  which 

us  of   these   private 

te  appended  to  an 
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epitome  of  his  own  of  the  philosophy 
of  Lucretius.  It  is  nearly  as  well 
written  as  anything  he  ever  penned, 
and  with  far  more  energy  than  he 
often  afterwards  exhibited. 

^'  The  epitome  I  have  now  completed 
of  this  beaaiiful  author  is,  I  am  sensible, 
a  very  disgraceful  performance.  The 
poetical  beauties  of  the  original  are  en- 
tirely lost:  the  ingenious  climax  of  argu- 
ment, which  he  has  uniformly  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  rhetorical  declamation  he 
has  employed  to  enforce  them,  are  also 
necessarily  annihilated  in  a  work  which 
only  gives  the  result  of  the  process,  and 
is  content  with  barely  stating  the  sum  of 
the  reasoning.  The  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  this :  Having  heard  the  philo- 
sophy of  Lucretius  much  undervalued, 
and  partly  ridiculed  by  personages  whose 
condemnation  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  an  infallible  token  of  merit 
in  the  object  of  it,  I  resoWed,  as  usual, 
to  employ  my  own  judgment  either  to 
reverse  or  confirm  their  award.  A  bare 
perusal  I  at  first  thought  would  be  sufil- 
cient  for  this  purpose;  but  so  uniformly 
was  I  transported  and  carried  away  by 
the  charms  of.  the  poetry,  and  the  inimi- 
table strength  of  the  expressions,  that  I 
generally  forgot  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  displayed ;  and,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  admiration,  lost  that  cool  im- 
partiality which  alone  can  produce  a 
correct  judgment.  It  was  necessary, 
then,  to  direct  the  philosophy,  the  reason 
of  this  poem,  from  that  blaze  of  light 
which,  by  dazzling  the  senses,  prevented 
them  from  judging  truly.  I  have  done 
so;  and  the  few  preceding  pages  contain 
the  execution.  This  is  all  I  think  neces- 
sary to  write  for  my  future  information. 
The  retuU  of  my  txperiment  I  do  not 
choose  to  perpetrate.  My  judgment,  I 
hope,  for  some  years  will  not  at  least  be 
decaying;  and  while  that  is  not  the  case, 
I  should  wish  it  always  to  form  its  daily 
opinion  fVom  a  daily  exertion.  The 
authority  of  our  own  opinion,  though 
perhaps  the  least  dangerous  of  any,  still 
participates  in  those  inoonveniences 
which  all  species  of  authority  create} 
and  while  a  man's  powers  are  unimpaired, 
it  were  a  lucky  thing  if  he  could  every 
day  forget  the  sentiments  of  the  former, 
that  they  might  recei?e  the  correction  or 
confirmation  of  a  second  judgment.'' 

What  other  youth,  who  could  use 
his  pen  so  well,  would  not  first  of  all 
have  recorded  "the  results  of  the 
experiment?"  —  or  are  there  many 
instances  of  so  mature  a  habit  of 
doubt,  or  of  suspended  judgment,  iu  a 
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yoath  of  eighteen  ?    This  paper  bears 
date^  Edinborgh, Septembers,  1790. 

At  03Lford  he  seems  to  have  done 
little.  The  place  had  iew  attractions 
for  bin.  We  presume  that  the  Tory 
politics  of  his  father  had  much  to  do 
with  his  being  entered  at  Oxford* 
The  elder  Jefl^j  carried  his  politics 
to  the  extreme  of  bigotry — for  he 
prevented  his  son  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  Professors  Millar  and 
Dagald  Stewart,  because  they  had  a 
leaning  to  Whig  politics.  This  bi- 
gotry IB  the  father  was  sufficient  in 
its^  to  make  a  Whig  of  his  intelli- 
gent and  energetic  son.  Left  to  him- 
self, and  the  natural  tendencies  of  his 
own  intellectual  character,  Jeflf^y 
would  very  probably  have  been  a 
Tory ;  fbr  he  bad  much  timidity  in  all 
his  political  speculations,  and  no  faith 
in  tiie  future  progress  of  society,  and 
was  generally  in  that  firame  of  mind 
which  makes  a  man  seek  safety  rather 
than  improvement.  Bat  the  bigotry  of 
the  Tories  had  thrown  him  into  the 
•mis  of  the  Whigs — and,  once  there, 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  desert  his 
party.  This  would  have  required 
very  strong  convictions  of  an  opposite 
character.  Once  enrolled  amongst 
the  Whigs,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  borne  on  by  his 
party — advocating  their  cause,  bow^ 
«ver,  with  moderation — and  not  failing, 
from  time  to  time,  to  throw  over  it 
something  of  his  own  doubt,  and 
hesitation,  and  despondency. 

Bat  we  are  somewhat  digressing  in 
)these  remarks.  At  Oxford  he  appears 
to  have  cultivated  poetry,  and  not 
without  some  ambitions  aspirations. 
Writing  fh)m  that  place  to  his  sister, 
he  says,  ^*I  feel  I  shall  never  be  a 
great  man  unless  it  be  as  a  poet." 
'  Yet,  after  writing  many  pages  of 
verse,  he  never  published  a  single 
line.  It  is  a  case,  we  think,  without 
ft  paralleL  He  once,  we  are  told, 
^*  left  a  poem  with  a  bookseller,  to  be 
published,  and  fled  to  the  country; 
ftnd,  finding  some  obstacle  had  oc- 
curred, he  returned,  recovered  his 
manuscript,  rejoicing  that  he  had 
been  saved,  and  never  renewed  so 
I>erilous  an  experiment."  It  is  a 
aingular  instance  of  prudence,  or  of 
heatation ;  but  it  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  Jeffrey — 
ft  light-hearted  man  in  the  society  of 


his  friends,  and  dealing  with  levity 
enough  with  whatever  topics  he  dis- 
coursed or  wrote  upon,  yet,  in  reality, 
full  of  distrust  and  despondency. 

Yet  even  Jeffrey  did  not  destroy 
his  manuscript — ^the  poetry  is.  still  in 
existence :  he  left  it  to  others  to  per- 
form the  last  cruel  office — perhaps 
left  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  the 
manuscript  should  be  burnt  or  pub- 
lished. No  specimens  are  here  given  ; 
and  Lord  Cockbum  intimates  that 
they  would  not  raise  the  reputation 
of  the  author.  *^  Not  tkat  there  are 
not  tone  of  worse  verse  published,  and 
bought,  and  even  read,  every  year, 
but  that  this  publication  would  not 
elevate  Jeffrey."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  wise  alscretion  has  been  dis- 
played  upon  the  subject.  •N 

Lord  Cockbum  observes  that  he  \ 
had  one  poetical  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree— an  intense  love  of  nature.  | 
Throughout  his  life  this  source  of  en«  I 
joyment  never  seems  to  have  failed. 
It  was  a  genuine  and  constant  de- 
light. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
remark  that,  in  all  the  descriptive 
passages  which  are  scattered  through 
the  Memoirs  and  the  Letters,  he  rather 
describes  nature  as  a  painter  would, 
than  as  a  poet.  He  is  anxious  to 
convey  by  words  the  exact  impres- 
sions the  scenes  would  make  upon  the 
eye — and  he  is  tolerably  successful  in 
doing  so;  but  he  does  not  describe 
the  scene  through  the  feelings  and 
imagination  which  it  calls  up. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  that  one  who  had  been  tampering 
with  poetry  would  apply  himself  at 
once,  and  without  a  single  faltering 
step,  to  the  arduous  profession  of  the 
law.  We  hear  of  despondency  and 
vacillation — and  at  one  time  he  even 
had  thoughts  of  pursuing  a  literary 
life  in  Ix)ndon,  "settling  there  as 
a  grub."  He  went  to  London  and 
delivered  certain  letters  of  introduc- 
tion :  but  they  availed  him  nothing, 
and  he  speedily  returned.  Consider- 
ing the  temptations  he  had  to  diverge 
from  it,  we  may  say  that  he  mani- 
fested, upon  the  whole,  considerable 
resolution  and  constancy  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  legal  profession. 

This  constancy  was  favoured  by 
an  eariy  marriage— which  took  place 
1st  November  1801.  Then  carae 
what  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
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important  event  in  the  life  of  Jeffrey 
— the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  How  the  project  originated 
is  now  80  well  and  generally  known, 
that  we  need  not  repeat  the  facts. 
The  first  nnmber,  after  some  delay 
and  postponement,  appeared  on  the 
10th  October  1802.  The  event  is 
qnite  worthy  of  the  song  of  trinmph 
with  which  Lord  Cockbnm  celebrates 
it:— 

"The  eifoot  wsa  el«ctricaL  And  in- 
stead of  expiring,  as  manj  wished,  in 
their  first  effort,  the  force  of  the  shook 
was  increased  on  each  subsequent  dis- 
charge. It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
did  not  lire  at  the  time,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  scene,  to  feel,  or  almost  to  under- 
stand, the  impression  made  by  the  new 
luminary,  or  the  anxieties  by  which  its 
motions  were  obserred.  It  was  an  en- 
tire and  instant  change  of  eyerything 
that  the  public  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  that  sort  of  composition.  The  old 
periodical  opiates  were  extinguished  at 
once.  The  learning  of  the  new  journal — 
its  talents,  its  spirit,  its  writing,  its  in- 
dependence—were all  new  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise was  increased  by  a  work  so  fbll  of 
public  hope  springing  up  suddenly  in  a 
remote  purt  of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  politics  of  the  new  Review 
there  were,  of  course — ^and  there  still 
are — the  most  opposite  opinions ;  bnt 
its  eff^t  on  the  periodicial  literature 
of  the  country  most  be  acknowledged 
by  every  one  to  have  been  immense. 
Next  to  the  great  discoverers  and 
writers  of  high  and  original  genias,  no 
men  perform  a  more  nsefhl  and  more 
honourable  office  than  those  who  ex- 
tend amongst  the  manjf  the  ideas  and 
the  knowl^ge  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  few.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  fanctions  of  periodical  literature. 
There  are  occasionally  essays  worthv 
of  the  most  original  thinkers  in  all 
our  more  eminent  periodicals;  but 
their  great  and  constant  service  is  the 
diffusion,  over  the  whole  community, 
of  the  taste,  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
knowledge  of  an  educated  and  culti- 
vated class.  This  invaluable  service 
was  now  performed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  a  novel,  a  most  effective, 
and  incomparable  manner,  and  by  a 
class  of  men  who  might  have  been 
justified  in  pursuing  an  independent 
career  in  literature  or  in  science.  Nor 
is  there  any  one  individual  who  can 
claim  so  large  a  share  in  the  merit  of 


[Sq)t. 

this  work  as  Jeffrey.  His  talents 
found  here  their  most  suitable  arena. 
He  could  discourse,  and  examine,  and 
weigh,  and  suggest,  without  always 
being  required  very  distinctly  to  de- 
cide; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his 
position  as  the  organ  of  a  great  party 
restrained  him  fit>m  any  conspicuous 
or  unbecoming  vacillation. 

We  shall  break  the  thread  of  the 
biography  to  throw  a  glance  i^  once 
on  some  of  those  contributions  to  the 
Review  which  peculiarly  display  the 
intellectual  character,  the  powers,  and 
the  opinions  of  its  able  editor.  We  shall 
of  course  make  use  only  of  those  which 
were  selected  and  republished  by  the 
author,  after  a  considerable  intmid. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate is  a  review  of  a  work  of  Madame 
de  Stael — De  la  Litterature  consideree 
dooM  lee  Req^parts  avec  lee  In$titution$ 
Sodaies;  and,  on  republishing  it,  the 
author  appends  the  following  note : — 
*^  I  reprint  this  paper  as  containing  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  especially  in  the 
ancient  world,  than  any  other  firom 
which  I  could  make  the  selection; 
and  also,  in  some  degree,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  discussion  on  Perfecti- 
bility, trAtcA  /  etiU  thinh  eatisfactorilg 
conducted,'*  It  is  precisely  to  this 
discussion  on  Perfectibility  we  will 
turn,  to  show  in  how  unsatisfactory 
a  manner  our  author  was  accustomed 
to  reason,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the 
dubious  and  desponding  character  of 
his  political  or  social  sf^culations. 

"The  professed  object,'*  he  says,  *'of 
this  work  (Madame  de  Stael's)  is  to  show 
that  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  literature 
of  different  ages  and  countries  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  society,  and  the  political  and  religious 
institutions  of  each;  and  at  the  same  tim» 
to  point  out  in  what  way  the  progress  of 
letters  has,  in  its  turn,  modified  and 
affected  the  goyemment  and  religions  of 
those  nations  among  whom  they  hare 
fiourished.  All  this,  howerer,  is  bot> 
tomed  upon  the  more  fundamental  and 
fkTourite  proposition  that  thtre  is  a  pro- 
greu  to  produce  these  effects — that  letters 
and  intelligence  are  in  a  state  of  constant, 
universal,  and  irresistible  adyancement; — 
in  other  words,  that  human  nature  is 
tending,  by  a  slow  and  interminable  pro- 
gression, to  a  state  of  perfection.  This 
fsseinaiing  idea  seems  to  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  yiew  by  Madame  de  Stael^ 
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ftom  the  beginniog  to  the  end  of  the  work 
before  ns;  and  though  we  conceiye  it  to 
have  been  porsned  with  far  too  sanguine 
and  assured  a  spirit,  and  to  have  led  in 
this  way  to  most  of  what  is  rash  and 
questionable  in  her  conclusions,  it  U  im- 
postible  to  doubt  that  it  hag  alto  helped 
W  to  manf  explanationt  tliat  are  equally 
solid  and  ingenious,  and  throvm  a  light 
upon  Wiany  phenomena  ihaH  icould  other- 
wise have  appeared  very  dark  and  tin- 
aecowUabU,^ 

Iq  the  same  sentence  the  doctrine 
is  tnie,  and  it  is  not  true.  If  it  throws 
80  ranch  light,  affords  so  many  ex- 
planations, both  solid  and  ingenious, 
one  is  at  least  left  In  some  degree  of 
donbt  whether  the  critic  will  proceed 
to  advocate  it  or  not.  This  donbt,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  set  at  rest.  "  The 
introduction  ends  with  an  eloquent 
profession  of  the  author's  unshaken 
faith  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  Per- 
fectibUity — upon  which,  as  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  our  creed,  and  is 
very  frequently  brought  into  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here 
be  indulged  with  a  few  preliminary 
observations.*' 

Now,  we  are  not  about  to  argue 
in  favour  of  this  creed — we  have  only 
to  notice  the  manner  in  which  our 
Whig  philosopher  and  reforming  poli- 
tician reasons  upon  the  subject.  He 
first — in  a  passage  which  we  have 
some  pleasure  in  quoting,  as  it  affords 
a  favourable  illustration  of  his  easy  and 
agreeable  style  of  writing— points  to 
the  stationary  condition  of  some 
conn^es,  and  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in 
others. 

**  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober* 
minded  listener  to  this  dream  of  Perfec- 
tibility, is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
induction  fh)m  which  these  sweeping 
eonelnsions  are  so  confidently  deduced. 
A  progress  that  is  in  its  own  nature  in- 
finite and  irresistible  must  necessarily 
have  been  both  universal  and  unremit- 
ting; and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence 
is  founded,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves, 
upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  generations.  The  proposition  is, 
that  the  human  species  is  advancing,  and 
has  always  been  adrancing,  to  a  state  of 
perfection  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the 
existence  of  which  their  past  history  and 
present  state  leave  no  room  to  doubt. 
But  when  we  cast  a  glance  upon  this 
high  destined  species,  we  find  this  neces- 


sary and  eternal  progress  scarcely  begun, 
even  now,  in  the  old  inhabited  continent 
of  Africa-— stationary,  as  far  back  as  our 
information  reaches,  in  China — and  retro- 
grade for  a  period  of  at  least  tweWe  cen- 
turies, and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt,  India, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  Eren  in  our  own 
Europe,  which  contains  probably  less  than 
one  tenth  part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted 
that  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
this  great  work  of  moral  nature  not  only 
stood  still,  but  went  visibly  backwards 
oyer  its  fairest  regions ;  and  though  there 
has  been  a  prodigious  progress  in  Eng- 
land,and  France,  and  Germany,during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  of  the  sort  may  be  said 
of  Spain  or  Italy— or  various  other  por- 
tions even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  very  natural  for 
l^ladame  de  Stael,  or  for  us,  looking  only 
to  what  has  happened  in  our  own  world, 
and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  those 
dazzling  views  of  the  unbounded  and  uni- 
versal improvement  of  the  human  race. 
But  such  speculations  would  appear  rather 
wild,  we  suspect,  to  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  philosophise  among  the  unchanging 
nations  of  Asia ;  and  would  probably 
carry  even  something  of  ridicule  with 
them,  if  propounded  upon  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  or  Babylon,  or  even  among  the 
profaned  relics  of  Athens  or  Home." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Madame  de  Stael  could  have  an- 
swered immediately,  that,  in  the  large 
views  it  IS  necessary  to  take  on  this 
subject,  mankind  are  one ;  this  or  that 
nation  may  have  advanced  or  receded; 
— the  question  is.  What  has  humanity 
gained?  The  spot  of  earth  on  which 
Rome  or  Athens  stood  ma^  be  inha- 
bited by  a  population  infenor  in  some 
respects — though  only  in  some  re- 
spects—to those  who  lived  there  in 
the  time  of  Julius  C»sar,  or  of  Peri- 
cles ;  but  on  other  spots — at  Paris,  at 
London,at  Edinburgh — there  are  great 
cities  in  which  every  species  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  carried  to  a  state 
far  nearer  to  perfection  than  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  antiquity.  And, 
what  is  of  equal  importance  to  con- 
sider, that  portion  of  the  earth,  or 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  embraced 
under  the  title  of  the  civilised  world, 
has  immeasurably  extended.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  Thebes,  and  of 
Babylon,  when  we  think  of  Russia  and 
America— of  the  vast  tracts  of  country 
either  peopled  by  savages,  or  not  peo- 
pled at  all,  which  are  becoming  the 
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abodes  of  homanised  society,  of  know- 
ledg«>,  of  refinement^  of  art  and 
science.  If  our  whole  planet  is 
brightening,  it  matters  little  that 
the  darker  and  brighter  portions  shift 
their  relative  positions  on  its  surface — 
the  dark  spots  npon  its  disc  are  grow- 
ing less  in  magnitude,  and  less  in- 
tensely dark.  All  that  was  gained 
in  Asia  has  been  preserv^  in 
Europe.  We  see  it  travelling  back 
again  to  the  East  with  increase  and 
addition  ;  —  there  will  be  a  second 
dawn  in  the  East  far  brighter  than  the 
first.  The  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
is  growing  luminous  with  knowledge ; 
but  the  light  comes  in  patches, 
and  shifts  its  position,  and  disappears 
and  reappears,  returning  with  aug- 
mented brilliancy,  and  filling  larger 
spaces  than  before.  This  is  what, 
we  think,  Madame  de  Stael  might 
have  said. 

But  however  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation may  extend,  our  critic  next 
objects  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
our  morality  will  also  improve,  or 
tliat  the  moral  evils  of  life  wUl  be 
greatly  diminished. 

"  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  war — 
by  far  the  most  prolific  and  extensive 
pest  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  sa£Ferings  it  inflicts  or  the  hap- 
piness it  prerents— and  see  whether  it  Is 
likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  oirilisation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  manifest  that,  instead  of  be- 
coming less  frequent  or  destmctire,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  pro- 
gress, our  European  wars  hare,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  incomparably  more  constant 
and  more  sanguinary  since  Europe  be- 
came signally  enlightened  and  humanised, 
and  that  they  have  uniformly  been 
most  obstinate,  and  most  popular,  in  its 
most  polished  countries.  In  the  second 
place,  the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war 
are  by  no  means  the  most  ferocious  or 
stupid  of  thehr  species,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  very  contrary  j  and  their  delight 
in  it,  notwithstanding  their  compassion 
for  humaa  suffering,  and  their  complete 
knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost  of 
itself  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction 
of  those  who  assure  us  that,  when  men 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence, war  must  necessarily  cease 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  . 
•  .  .  We  should  be  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  perfectibility,  if 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  wen  as  in- 


telligent, and  nprig^t,  and  oensiderate,  as 
Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Lord 
Collingwood,  or  Lord  Wellington— bat 
we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we  taks 
it,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries.  " 

Now,  if  our  author  had  said  that, 
so  long  as  the  ruffianage  of  our  great 
towns  exists,  so  Ions  must  war  con- 
tinue, we  should  not  have  had  a  word 
to  object.  This  rufi&an  portion  of  our 
communities  requires  an  army  to  con- 
trol them,  and  are  themselves  the  class 
from  which  that  army  is  recruited*  We 
should  have  left  it  to  the  P^ectibi- 
larian  to  show  what  probability  there 
is  that  this  ignorant  and  disorderly 
class  will,  at  length,  be  absorbed  in 
the  higher  and  more  intelligent.  Bat 
Jefirey  has  himself  assumed,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  this  has  really 
been  accomplished ;  and  on  this  as- 
sumption his  argument  is  most  weak. 
If  all  were  CoUingwoods  and  Welling* 
tons,  where  would  a  Collingwood  get 
his  seamen,  or  a  Wellington  his  com* 
mon  soldiers?  Our  naval  captains 
and  our  military  generals  are  men  of 
polished  manners  and  cultivated 
minds:  neither  the  culture  of  our 
schools,  nor  of  refined  \\S^  is  incon- 
sistent with  ambition  and  the  love  of 
command.  But  what  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  would  desire 
to  be  a  common  soldier,  to  be  drilled, 
and  marched  about  the  country,  and 
penned  up  in  barracks^  and,  finally,  to 
be  shot  at  for  some  canse  he  valaefl 
not  a  rush.  Universal  intelligence 
would  not  take  the  general  from  the 
army,  but  it  would  take  the  army 
from  the  general. 

"  Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  plea- 
sure," he  continues,  "which  are  to  be 
derived  ftrom  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
understanding,  we  doubt  whether  we 
ought  to  look  forward  to  posterity  with 
any  very  hasty  feelings  of  envy  or  humi- 
liation. More  knowledge  they  probably 
will  have,  as  we  have  undoubtedly  more 
knowledge  than  our  ancestors  had  two 
hundred  years  ago;  but  for  vigour  of 
understanding,  or  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  we  must  beg  leave  to  demur.  The 
more  there  i»  already  known,  the  lei$  there 
retnatfu  to  be  discovered;  and  the  more 
time  a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  in  ascer- 
taining what  his  predecessors  have  al- 
ready established,  the  less  he  will  have 
to  bestow  in  adding  to  the  amount.  The 
time,  however,  is  of  less  consequence;  but 
the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed  bj 
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walking  patienUj,  humbly,  Mid  pasiiTely 
in  tht  paths  thai  havt  been  traced  bj 
othen^  are  the  rery  habits  that  disqualify 
OS  for  TigorouB  and  independent  exeur- 
siomt  of  oar  own." 
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How  fall  is  a  passage  like  this — and 
passages  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in 
Jeffrey*s  writings— of  the  mere  ap- 
pearanee  of  reason,  of  mere  careless 
plaasibility  1  What  man  of  science 
«yer  yet  felt  that  the  more  he  knew 
the  less  remained  to  be  discovered  ? 
The  Teiy  reverse  is  the  impression. 
He  feds  that,  jost  as  he  enlarges  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge,  does  he  ex- 
tend that  tantalisinff  boundary  be- 
tween the  known  and  the  unknown. 
There  ia  always  an  infinity  before  and 
around  him ;  and  by  enlarging  that 
finite  circle  in  which  he  stands,  he 
has  also  enlarged  his  conceptions  of 
the  infinite  beyond  it.  And  who  ever 
fonnd  that  the  task  of  learning  what 
had  been  discovered  by  others  unfit- 
ted him  for  making  new  discoveries 
himself?  And  as  to  this  ol^ection, 
that  there  is  so  much  time  expended 
in  learning  what  our  predecessors 
bave  bequeathed  us  —  an  objection 
which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  first  urges 
and  then  retracts— it  is  quite  plain 
that  our  methods  of  tuition  have  im- 
proved with  the  science  we  have  to 
teaeb.  There  is  no  branch  of  science  * 
to  which  so  many  accessions  of 
knowledge  have  been  made  as  that  of 
chemistry;  bnt  a  pupil  will  sooner 
learn  the  science  now,  up  to  the  last 
discovery  of  Faraday,  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  be  could  have  acquired 
that  mixture  of  truth  and  faUe  which 

fassed  under  the  name  of  alchemy, 
n  proportion  as  a  science  has  ad- 
vanced, is  it  capable  of  being  clearly 
and  expeditiously  taught.  And  we 
see  every  day,  that,  if  the  number  of 
tyros  and  of  students  is  multiplied, 
the  number  of  ardent  discoverers  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

'^Men  learn,"  he  says,  ^Mnstead 
cf  reasoning  :  instead  of  meditating, 
they  remember ;  and  in  the  place  of 
the  glow  of  inventive  genius,  or  the 
warmth  of  a  generous  admiration,  no- 
thing is  to  be  met  with  in  society  but 
timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fasti- 
dionsness  on  the  other."  Perhaps  he 
cast  here  the  shadow  of  his  own  mind 
over  the  society  he  was  estimating 
and  describing*    ''The  truth  is,*'  he 


very  desperately  concludes,  *^  we  sus- 
pect that  the  vast  and  enduring  pro- 
ducts of  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer 
be  reared  in  that  factitious  mould  to 
which  cultivation  has  since  given  ex- 
istence; and  that  its  fbrcedand  de- 
ciduous progeny  will  go  on  degenerat- 
ing, till  some  new  deluge  shall  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  globe  by  a  tempo- 
rary destruction  of  all  its  generations." 
Nay,  a  tew  pages  before,  there  occurs 
a  still  more  gloomy  passage:  we 
bardly  recognise  the  light  and  buoyant 
pen  of  JeSrey  in  the  fsw  following 
sentences.  He  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  misanthropy  of  Byron,  or 
the  satire  of  Mandeville.  He  says, 
^^  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys  en- 
thusiasm, and  dispels  all  those  pre- 
judices of  admiration  which  people 
simpler  minds  with  so  many  idols  of 
enchantment.  It  i$  hwwledge  that 
distracts  by  its  varietv,  and  satiates 
by  its  abundance,  and  generates  by 
its  communication  that  dark  and 
cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and  deri- 
sion, which  revenges,  on  those  whom 
it  possesses,  the  pangs  which  it  in- 
flicts on  those  on  whom  it  is  ex- 
erted 1" 

Nor  are  sentiments  of  this  character 
expressed  only  on  one  occasion ;  we 
meet  with  them  frequently,  more  or 
less  darkly  shaded.  In  the  same 
volume,  in  a  review  on  Grimm's  CoT' 
respondence — which  also  has  evidently 
been  a  favourite  subject — we  meet 
with  the  same  train  of  thought.  He 
says,  for  instance-^ 

"  One  of  the  moet  remarkable  passagee 
in  this  philosophical  joomal  is  that  which 
contains  the  aothor's  estimate  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  philo- 
sophy. Not  being  maoh  more  of  an 
optimist  than  onrselves,  M.  Qrimm  thinks 
that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  fairly  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  generations  of 
men;  and  that,  if  an  age  of  philosophy  be 
happier  in  some  respects  than  one  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  there  are  particu- 
lars in  which  it  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Philosophy,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary 
fruit  of  a  certain  experience,  and  a  cer- 
tain maturity;  and  implies,  in  nations  as 
well  as  indiriduals,  the  extinction  of  some 
of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  fbllies  of 
early  life.  All  nations,  he  obserres,  hare 
begun  with  poetry,  and  ended  with 
philosophy,  or  nOher  have  passed  through 
the  region  of  philosophy  on  their  way  to 
thmt  of  stupidity  tmd  dotag$r 
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What,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves, 
had  a  mind  of  this  temper  and  cast  of 
thought  to  do  with  the  movement  party 
in  the  state?  Its  place  was  in  the 
ranks  of  safe  and  even  timid  Con- 
servatism. But,  in  truth,  all  that 
Jeffrey  had  willingly  to  do  with  these 
great  subjects  was  to  talk  of  them  ; — 
to  talk  much  and  well  was  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life ; — he  would  never  will- 
ingly have  acted,  or  proceeded  from 
discourse  to  the  real  measure.  When 
estimating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
brought  about  and  conducted  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  amusing  to 
notice  how  great  a  latitude  he  gives 
the  vmter — ^how  heavy  a  responsi- 
bility he  throws  upon  the  legislator. 
The  usual  rules  of  ethical  reasoning 
are  set  aside,  that  the  man  of  words 
may  have  free  scope.  After  excusing 
the  "philosophers"  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  proceeds  to  say — "For 
those  who,  with  intentions  equally 
blameless^  attempted  to  carry  into 
execution  the  projects  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually 
engaged  in  measures  which  could  not 
fail  to  terminate  in  important  changes, 
it  will  not  be  easy,  we  are  afraid,  to 
make  so  satisfactory  an  apology."  If 
those  who  legislated  had  "  intentions 
equally  blameless,"  we  do  not  see  that 
they  were  more  morally  culpable  than 
those  who  prompted  and  dictated  their 
legislation.  Whether  a  man  advises 
measures,  or  assists  in  carrying  them, 
whether  he  writes  or  votes,  must 
depend  merely  upon  his  position. 
The  same  man  who  has  honestly  and 
perse veringly  advocated  any  measure 
of  legislation,  would  assuredly  pro- 
mote it  by  his  voice  in  the  legislature, 
if  you  ^ve  him  a  voice.  The  earnest 
writer  is  on  the  same  level  with  the 
earnest  agent.  The  only  real  distinc- 
tion that  the  case  admits  of  is  this, 
that  loose  and  careless  talking,  not 
being  so  pernicious  as  inconsiderate 
action,  cannot  be  visited  with  so 
severe  a  censure.  To  the  benefit  of 
this  reflection  all  reviewers  and 
essay  writers  are  certainly  entitled. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  the  bio- 
graphy. 

Neither  the  celebrity  nor  the  occu- 
pation which  the  Review  brought  to 
its  editor,  diverted  him  from  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession.  For  this  pru- 
dent conduct  he  is  much  applauded 


by  his  present  biographer.  We  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
commendation.  But  if  law  is  truly 
said  to  be  a  jealous  mistress,  litera- 
ture is  not  less  exacting.  In  the 
attempt  to  unite  the  two  characters, 
it  is  not  the  lawyer  that  suffers  most, 
it  is  the  writer  and  the  thinker. 
Jeffrey  could  edit  bis  Review,  and 
still  master  and  retain  sufficient  legal 
knowledge  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
his  profession ;  but  he  could  not  prac- 
tise that  profession,  and  lead  the  life 
of  an  eminent  barrister,  and  acquire 
or  preserve  the  habits  of  conscien- 
tious study,  of  high  and  independent 
thinking,  which  the  literary  man  ought 
to  possess.  For  him,  or  for  his  friends, 
it  might  have  been  far  preferable  that 
he  should  rise  through  legal  to  politi- 
cal honours,  and  finally  retire  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Bench,  than  that  he 
should  have  written  better  essays, 
and  exerted  a  nobler  influence  on 
the  literature  of  his  country.  We 
have  only  to  remark  that,  in  this  and 
in  other  cases,  when  a  man  is  con- 
gratulated on  successfully  combining 
the  two  professions  of  letters  and  of 
law,  the  success  is  achieved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  higher  character  to 
the  lower — of  the  more  noble  aims 
of  life  to  the  less  noble. 

Jeffrey's  practice  steadily  increased ; 
but  his  rising  prosperity  was  cruelly 
counterbalanced  by  a  domestic  afflic- 
tion— ^the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
in  August  1805.  This  loss  he  seems 
to  have  felt  very  severely;  and 
though  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
marry  again,  and  even  to  sail  to 
America  m  search  of  a  wife,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  some  time,  it  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  spirits.  The  effect 
upon  hb  mind  was  concealed  from  all 
but  his  most  intimate  friends ;  but  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  them — 
to  Homer — he  reveals  very  touchingly 
the  utter  indifference  to  life  which  this 
bereavement  had  produced. 

We  have  alluded  more  particularly 
to  this  incident,  because,  although  the 
biographer  does  not  connect  the  two 
facts,  we  cannot  but  see  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  state  of  mind 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  imd 
the  next  conspicuous  event  which 
occurs  in  the  life  of  Jeffrey.  We  al- 
lude to  his  duel  with  Moore  the  poet, 
and  that  on  the  most  frivolous  of  all 
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grounds.  The  poet  thooght  that  a 
personal  offence  was  intended  in  the 
severitj  of  the  critic ;  and  the  critic 
refused  to  appease  his  anger,  by  assur- 
ing him  that  no  such  personal  offence 
was  meant,  and  that  he  merelj  re- 
viewed his  book  and  castigated  its 
immoralities.  When  all  was  over — 
the  duel  having  been  prevented— Jef- 
frey freely  gives  him  this  assurance, 
which,  he  says,  "  I  was  ready  to  have 
done  at  the  beginnmg,  if  he  had  ap- 
plied amicably."  Ine  anger  of  the 
irritated  poet  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend; but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  critic  should  have 
risked  his  life,  rather  than  return  an 
answer  which  truth,  as  well  as  cour- 
tesy, required.  We  think  we  see  the 
explanation  in  the  mere  date  of  the 
occurrence.  The  event  happened  at 
a  time  when  he  was  still  suffering,  in 
secret,  from  a  morbid  indifference  to 
life.  The  challenge  came  upon  him 
when  he  was  in  this  unhappy  frame 
of  mind :  he  gave  himself  no  trouble 
to  reflect  how  far  it  was  necessary  or 
rational  to  accept  it,  but  felt  rather 
disposed  to  court  than  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  it  threatened  to  his  life. 

As  an  incident  characteristic  of  the 
age,  it  will  in  future  times  wear  a 
very  curious  aspect  A  critic,  in  the 
interest  of  morality,  censures  a  too 
amorous  poet.  The  poet  is  in  great 
wrath— imputes  this,  imputes  that; 
the  indignant  moralist  will  answer  not 
a  word.  The  two  meet  with  pistols 
at  Chalk  Farm,  and,  when  interrupted 
by  the  police,  contemplate  going  over 
to  Hamburg.  A  more  absurd  business 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

The  second  marriage  of  Jefirey  ob- 
liged him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica ;  or  rather,  if  we  understand  the 
narrative,  his  own  indecision  led  to 
this  result.  Miss  Wilkes  had  been 
residing  with  some  friends  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  her  father  was  a  banker  in 
New  York— a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wilkes.  He  allowed  her 
to  return  to  America,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tion was  such  as  to  make  it  quite 
necessary  that  he  should  follow  to 
bring  her  back.  We  will  copy  the 
account  which  Lord  Cockbum  has 
given  of  the  matter : — 

**  His  acquaintance  with  Miss  Wilkes 
kad  ripened  into  a  permanent  attachment. 


which  it  was  at  one  time  thonght  would 
have  ended  in  a  marriage  in  England. 
H^r  father  was  an  Englishman,  bnt  had 
been  several  years  resident  in  America; 
and  when  his  daughter  was  here,  there 
was  a  scheme  of  their  all  returning  to 
settle  in  this  country.  This  plan  had 
been  given  up,  however;  and  the  bride 
being  established  again  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  earn  her  by  going  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  spring  1813,  he  actually 
resolved  to  do  so— what  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  love.  For  of  all  strong-minded  men, 
there  never  was  one  who,  from  what  he 
deemed  a  just  estimate  of  its  dangers, 
but  in  truth  from  mere  nervous  horror, 
recoiled  with  such  sincerity  from  all 
watery  adventures.  No  matter  whether 
it  was  a  sea  that  was  to  be  crossed,  or  a 
lake,  or  a  stream,  or  a  pond; — ^it  was 
enough  that  he  had  to  be  afloat  The 
discomforts  of  a  voyage  to  America  in 
1813,  before  steam  had  shortened  the 
way,  and  relieved  it  by  every  luxury  en- 
joyable by  a  landsman  at  sea,  were  very 
great  To  these  were  added  the  more 
material  dangers  connected  with  the  war 
then  subsbting  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  almost  personal  passions  under 
which  it  was  conducted.  But  to  him  all 
these  risks,  including  cTen  that  of  deten- 
tion, were  immaterial.  The  sad  fact 
was,  that  the  Atlantic  was  not  made  of 
soUd  land." 

The  wife  won  in  this  not  unro- 
mantic  manner,  proved  to  be  well 
worth  all  the  dangers,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, of  the  voyage ;  and  we  again 
find  Jeffrey  in  the  rail  enjoyment  of 
that  domestic  happiness  of  which  he 
was  keenly  susceptible,  and  to  which 
be  was  so  well  fitted,  from  his  kindly 
and  amiable  nature,  to  contribute. 
On  his  voyage  to  America  he  kept  a 
journal,  some  extracts  of  which  are 
here  given.  That  one  who  was  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  nature  should  have 
felt,  as  he  expresses  it,  *^  a  spito 
against  the  sea,"  is  rather  singular. 
The  only  effect  it  seems  to  have  upon 
his  ima^ation  is  to  make  him  revert, 
by  winr  of  contrast,  and  with  in- 
creased tenderness,  to  the  quiet  in- 
land scenes  that  memory  conjures  up— 
morning  walks  with  the  dewy  flowers 
round  him,  and  open  windows,  open- 
ing upon  shady  gardens,  with  the 
swallows  skimming  past  them.  Yet 
it  is  here,  and  with  the  sea  for  his 
subject,  that  we  think  we  should  find 
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species  of  description  in  which  Jeffrey 
not  nnfreqnently  indulged.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  sea  under  a  gale  of 
wind,  by  no  means  intended  to  be 
poetic,  bnt  which  pairUs  the  scene 
very  correctly  to  the  eye — which  is  all 
that,  in  any  attempts  of  this  kind,  he 
succeeds  in.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote  the  whole  of  it ;  but  the  two 
following  sentences  will  convey  as 
accurate  a  picture  of  a  sea  view  as 
words  could  easily  accomplish :  ^^The 
sky  was  very  dark,  and  the  water 
blue-black,  with  a  Httle  foam,  and 
many  broad  spots  of  dirty  green, 
where  the  swell  had  recently  broke. 
....  The  only  things  that  had 
a  sort  of  dreary  magnificence  were 
some  black-looking  birds  screaming 
through  the  mist,  and  a  sort  of  smok- 
ing spray  which  the  wind  swept  from 
the  water,  and  kept  hanging  like  a 
Tapour  all  over  its  surface." 

Celebrity  and  wealth,  and  profes- 
sional advancement,  contributed  to 
render  his  lot  in  life  a  very  enviable 
one.  His. country  residence  at  Craig- 
crook,  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Edinburgh,  was  for  himself  a  delightful 
retreat,  and  formed  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  a  most  agreeable  society. 
"  It  was  the  favourite  resort,"  writes 
Lord  Cockbum,  "  of  his  friends,  who 
knew  no  such  enjoyment  as  Jeffrey 
at  that  place ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Abbotsford,  there  were  more 
interesting  strangers  there  than  in 
any  bouse  in  Scotland." 

But  now  the  Whiss  come  into  office, 
and  Jefirey  is  appomted  Lord-Advo* 
eate.  The  tenor  of  his  life  is  changed, 
is  disturbed. 

"He  had  hitherto,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  lived  entirely  in  Edinburgh,  or  its 
neighbourhood,  enjoying  his  fame  and 
popularity  with  his  private  friends — in 
honourable  and  private  life.  But  he  had 
now  to  interrupt  his  profession;  to  go  into 
Parliament,  at  alarming  pecuniary  risk  ; 
to  forego  the  paradise  of  Craigcrook, 
and  his  delieions  vacations,  to  pass  many 
weary  months^  and  these  summer  ones,  in 
London  ;  to  be  no  longer  the  easy  critic 
of  measures,  but  their  reftponsible  con- 
ductor ;  and  to  be  inTolred,  without  oflS- 
cial^  training,  in  all  the  vexation  of  official 
business.  Thete  calamitut  he  would  have 
avoided  tf  he  could.  But  being  assured 
th€U  his  party  and  the  public  were  concern- 
i,  he  submitted^ 


Quotations  are  made  from  his  cor- 
respondence which  show  how  bitteriy 
the  eminent  Whig  barrister  lamented 
his  promotion.  Lord  Cockbum  on 
more  than  one  occasion  manifests 
that  strong  direwd  sense  which  has 
an  especial  enmity  to  every  species 
of  affectation.  If  Jefirey  has  been 
talking  of  retiring  to  a  cottage  with 
£300  a-year,  be  pooh-poohs  the  idea. 
It  is  mere  stuff — the  Bar  was  now 
fairly  open  to  him — he  never  dreamt 
of  retirement,  and  cottages,  and 
£300  a-year :  *^  it  makes  a  good  sen- 
tence in  a  letter,"  nothing  more. 
How  is  it  that  on  this  occasion  he  so 
readily  adopts  or  acquiesces  in  a  still 
more  glaring  affectation?  The  cala- 
mity of  being  made  Lord-Advocate 
was  one  he  most  assuredly  could  have 
avoided  if  be  pleased.  He  bad  not  as 
yet  taken  office  of  any  description— it 
was  a  new  step  in  life — ^his  party 
might  have  claimed  his  literary  exer- 
tions,— they  had  no  peculiar  claim  on 
him  to  fiU  the  place  of  Lord-Advo- 
cate, and  there  were  others  who  could 
have  performed  the  troublesome  func- 
tions of  this  office  quite  as  ably  as 
himself.  The  Whigs  did  not  want 
another  orator  in  Partiament;  they 
had  more  already  than  could  obtain 
audience.  The  sirople^truth  is,  thai 
Jeffrey  was  borne  along,  as  most  men 
are,  by  the  tide  of  ambition.  He 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
mingle  in  the  higher  and  greater 
scenes  of  life.  We  have  no  desire 
that  he  should  have  resisted  it;  we 
are  rather  pleased  that  such  men 
should  be  in  public  life ; — but  it  was 
the  same  ambition  which  drove  him 
from  Craigcrook  that  would  not  allow 
him  to  think  seriouslv  of  **  retirement, 
and  cottages,  and  £300  a-year."  If 
you  once  enter  on  this  career,  this 
chase  after  wealth  and  distinction, 
the  difficulty  to  stop  increases  as  yon 
proceed. 

"  Retire— aik^  ttmely—from  the  world,  if  ever 
Thou  hopest  tranquil  days !  ^* 

The  passmg  of  the  Reform  Bill  is 
an  event  too  close  at  band  to  make  it 
needful  or  agreeable  that  we  should 
here  dwell  on  it,  or  on  the  part  which 
the  new  Lord- Advocate  took  in  for- 
warding the  measure.  That  which 
will  strike  the  reader  of  this  biography 
as  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
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Jeffirey  is  the  extreme  despondency, 
rising  into  terror,  with  which  he  looks 
at  the  political  horison.  With  or 
without  a  Reform  Bill,  the  fntore 
prospects  of  England  are  to  him  ex- 
ceedingly gloomy.  From  this  mea- 
snre  he  hopes  little  positive  benefit : 
its  great  utility  is  to  appease  the 
tomnlts,  and  avert,  if  possible,  the 
coming  storm.  His  correspondence 
throughout  this  agitating  period  is 
marked  by  as  deep  a  despondency  as 
that  of  the  most  decided  opponent  of 
the  measnre  could  have  been. 

His  success  in  Parliament  was  not 
equal  to  what  his  friends  had  antici- 
pated. This  is  partly  attributed  to  a 
weakness  in  the  throat,  which  em- 
barrassed his  exertions,  and,  in  some 
measure,  prevented  him  from  being 
heard.  Neither  in  those  negotiations 
which  took  place  out  of  Parliament — 
those  private  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  which,  as 
Lord- Advocate,  he  had  to  sustain  on 
the  details  and  remodelling  of  the 
measure— does  he  seem  to  have  given 
uniform  satisfaction.  Lord  Cock- 
bum  was  Solicitor- General  at  the 
same  period.  He  speaks  of  his  friend 
in  the  following  enigmatical  manner. 
Is  it  here  that  we  are  to  look  for 
whatever  explanation  Is  given  of  that 
dark  sentence  in  the  Preface,  where  we 
read  of  "  public  matters"  connected 
with  "severe  condemnation?"  Jef- 
firey  has  been  defending  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  some  mem- 
bers of  his  party  who  had  blamed 
him  for  indecision,  and  for  conceding 
too  much  to  artful  opponents  :— 

**  NotwithBtanding  all  this,"  says  the 
biographer,  ''the  scold  was  not  ill  de- 
serred.  His  own  constant  sincerity  and 
reasonableness  made  him  always  incre- 
dulous of  the  opposite  qualities  in  others; 
and  hence  his  having  more  charity  for 
cnnning  enemies  than  toleration  for  honest 
friends,  was  an  infirmity  that  too  often 
beset  him." 

Why  his  constant  sincerity  and 
reasonableness  should  operate  only  in 
favour  of  his  enemies  one  does  not 
see ;  but  through  this  haze  of  lan- 
guage one  gathers  that  the  speculative 
politician  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
did  not  prove  the  warm  decided  par- 
tisan that  was  required. 

His  political  life  did  not  last  long : 
his  ofiScial  career  occurred  at  a  very 
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excited  period,  but  it  was  of  brief 
duration.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
Bench;  and,  as  is  customary  with  the 
Judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Scot- 
land, took  the  title  of  Lord  Jeflfrey — 
choosing  rather  to  associate  the  title 
with  his  own  name  than  with  a  ter- 
ritorial appellation.  It  is  said  that 
he  not  only  became  an  excellent 
judge,  but  a  remarkably  patient  one : 
be  was  never  wearied  of  listening  to 
the  pleadings  of  either  party;  he 
would  indeed  take  a  more  active  part 
than  is  usual  in  a  judge,  performing 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  counsd 
as  well  as  his  own ;  but  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  more  to  be  said 
by  either  party,  he  was  always  willing 
to  listen.  He  seems,  from  Lord 
Cockbum^s  account,  to  have  disliked 
the  spoiling  of  a  good  controversy  by 
coming  to  a  decision. 

**  Though  not  exactly  denying  the 
necessity  of  rules  for  ending  discussion, 
he  scarcely  liked  them,  and  half  pitied  a 
party  whose  desire  to  say  still  more  on 
his  own  matter,  which  was  everythiDg  to 
him,  was  resisted  for  the  convenienoe  of 
other  matters,  for  which  he  cared  nothiug. 
He  has  been  known  to  say,  that  if  there 
was  only  one  cause  in  the  world  it  would 
ncTer  end ;  and  why  shonld  it !  What 
are  other  causes  to  a  man  who  has  not 
done  with  his  own !" 

On  the  26th  Januaiy  1850  this 
most  amiable  and  versatile  and  intel- 
ligent man  closed  his  career :  he  died 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  The 
summary  which  Lord  Cockbum  gives 
of  his  public  and  private  life,  of  his 
moral  character,  of  his  person,  of  his 
conversation,  we  should,  so  far  as  the 
substance  of  it  is  concerned,  quote 
with  approbation.  We  regret  that 
the  literary  style  of  the  biographer  is 
not  equal  to  his  judgment,  his  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity.  If  it  had  been, 
he  would  have  written  a  very  excel- 
lent book.  Unfortunately  the  Eng- 
lish language  has,  on  most  occasions, 
proved  so  intractable  in  his  hands, 
that  he  can  rarely  deliver  his  judg- 
ments simply  and  clearly,  rarely  with- 
out mingling  something  odd  and 
grotesque  in  the  composition.  But 
the  critical  opinion  he  passes  on  the 
eloquence  of  Jeflfrey,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  conversation,  appears  to 
us  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Of  the 
last,  especially,  he  has  given  what  we 
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fihoold  think  a  most  faithful  descrip- 
tion : — 

"  He  was  certainly  a  first-rate  talker. 
Bat  he  was  not  an  arowed  sayer  of  good 
things;  nor  did  he  deal,  bat  rery  spar- 
ingly, in  anecdote,  or  in  personalities,  or 
in  repartee;  and  he  rery  seldom  told  a 
story, or  quoted;  and  never  lectured;  and, 
though  perpetually  discussing,  almost 
never  disputed,  and,  though  joyous,  was 
no  great  laugher.  What  then  did  he 
do !  He  did  this — His  mind  was  in- 
stantly full  of  excellent  matter ;  his 
spirit  was  always  lively;  and  his  heart 
was  never  wrong;  and  the  efifusion  of 
these  produced  the  charm.  He  had  no 
exclusive  topics.  All  subjects  were  wel- 
come; and  all  found  him  ready,  if  not  in 
knowledge,  at  least  in  fancy." 

Jeffrey  was  small  in  stature,  and 
in  allusion  to  thb  he  adds — 


"  It  may  appear  an  odd  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  true,  that  the  listener's  pleasure 
was  enhanced  by  the  personal  littleness 
of  the  speaker.  A  large  man  could 
scarcely  have  thrown  offJeffreife  eonvatti- 
tional  fiowers,  without  exposing  himself 
to  ridicule.  But  the  liveliness  of  the  deep 
thoughts,  and  the  fiow  of  the  bright 
expressions,  that  animated  his  talk, 
seemed  so  natural  and  appropriate  to  the 
figure  that  uttered  them,  that  they  were 
heard  with  something  of  the  delight  with 
which  the  slendemesa  of  the  trembling 
throat,  and  the  quivering  of  the  wings, 
make  us  enjoy  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  the  notes  of  a  little  bird."  " 

As  to  the  literary  position  of  Jef- 
frey, his  rank  and  qualities  as  a 
writer  and  a  critic,  we  reserve  these 
for  further  and  separate  discussion  in 
a  subsequent  paper. 


*  This  ^  personal  littleness,"  is  made  the  turuing  point  of  a  rather  curious  anec- 
dote. Je£Erey,  the  most  fluent  and  copious  of  speakers,  was,  it  seems,  on  one  occasion, 
and  that  after  he  had  been  in  full  oratorical  practice,  reduced  to  the  lamentable 
necessity  which  has  attended  so  many  a  first  attempt — he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  was  compelled  to  sit  down  in  sudden  and  involuntary  silence.  In  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  happier  phrase  *^  he  stuck  a  speech,"  or  **  stuck  in  a  speech,"  for  we  appre- 
hend that  the  printer  must  be  here  at  fault :  the  former  phrase  is,  at  least  to  our 
ear,  quite  novel.    Lord  Cockbum  shall  relate  the  anecdote  : — 

*<  In  February  1818  he  did  what  he  never  did  before  or  since.  He  stuck  a  speech. 
John  Kemble  had  taken  his  leave  of  our  stage,  and,  before  quitting  Edinburgh,  about 
sixty  or  seventy  of  his  admirers  gave  him  a  dinner  and  a  tnuff-hox,  ZeStey  was  put 
into  the  chair,  and  had  to  make  the  address  previous  to  the  presentation.  He  began 
very  promisingly,  but  got  confused,  and  amazed  both  himself  and  everybody  else  by 
actually  sitting  down,  and  leaving  the  speech  unfinished;  and,  until  reminded  of  that 
part  of  his  duty,  not  even  thrusting  the  box  into  the  hand  of  the  intended  receiver. 
He  afterwards  told  me  the  reason  of  this.  He  had  not  premeditated  the  scene,  and 
ilii^uj^liL  lie  lia^^  litVil.iu^  to  vlu,  CAC^  j*t  in  the  name  of  the  company  to  give  the  box. 
But  as  soon  as  he  rose  to  do  this,  Kemble,  who  was  beside  him,  rose  iJso,  and  with 
most  formidable  dignity.  This  forced  JefiE^y  to  lock  up  to  hie  man^  when  he  found 
himself  anuihilated  by  the  tall  tragic  god,  who  sank  hun  to  the  earth  at  every  com- 
pliment, by  obeisances  of  overwhelming  grace  and  stateliness.  If  the  chairman  had 
anticipated  his  position,  or  recovered  from  his  first  confusion,  his  mind  and  words 
could  easily  have  subdued  even  Kemble." — (P.  254.) 
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KATIB     8TEWABT. 
▲  TRUE  BTORT. 


PART  III. — CHAPTER  XIT. 


Three  weeks!  Three  mistj  en- 
chanted weeks,  with  only  words,  and 
looks,  and  broken  reveries  in  them, 
and  all  the  common  life  diverted  into 
another  channel,  like  the  roill-bnrn. 
Tme  it  is,  that  all  day  long  Katie  sits 
strangely  dim  and  silent,  spinning 
yam  for  her  mother,  dreamily  hearing, 
dreamily  answeiing— her  heart  and 
her  thoughts  waging  a  perpetual  war- 
fare; for  always  there  comes  the 
mystic  evening,  the  ruddy  firelight, 
the  attendant  circle  behind,  and 
Katie's  valour  steals  away,  and 
Katie's  thoughts  whirl,  and  reel,  and 
find  no  standing  ground.  Alas !  for 
the  poor  little  pride,  which  now 
tremblingly,  with  all  its  allies  gone, 
has  to  fight  its  battle  single-handed, 
and  begins  to  feel  like  a  culprit  thus 
deserted ;  for  the  climax  hour  Lb  near 
at  hand. 

Lady  Anne  has  returned  to  Kellle. 
Only  two  or  three  days  longer  can 
Kane  have  at  the  mill— only  one  day 
longer  has  Willie  Morlson ;  for  the 
little  Levant  schooner  has  received  her 
cargo,  and  lies  in  Leith  Boads,  wait- 
ing for  a  wind,  and  her  lingering  mate 
must  join  her  to-morrow. 

The  last  day  1  But  Katie  must  go 
to  Kilbrachmont  to  see  IsabeU.  The 
little  imperious  mother  will  perceive 
no  reluctance ;  the  little  proud 
daughter  bites  her  lip,  and  with 
tears  trembling  in  her  eyes— indig- 
nant, burning  tears  for  her  own 
weakness — ^will  not  show  it ;  so  Katie 
again  threw  on  the  black-laced  mantle, 
again  arranged  her  gloves  under  her 
cambric  rufles,  and  with  her  heart 
beating  loud  and  paiufully,  and  the 
tears  only  restrained  by  force  under 
her  downcast  eyelids,  set  out  towards 
kindlpr  Kellie  Law  yonder,  to  see 
her  Bister. 

It  is  late  in  October  now,  and  the 
skies  are  looking  as  they  never  look 
except  at  this  time.  Dark,  pale, 
colourless,  revealing  everything  that 
projects  upon  them,  with  a  bold  sharp 
onUine,  which  scarcely  those  black 

TOL.  Lxxn.— 3C0.  occcxun. 


rolling  vapours  can  obscure.  Over- 
head there  is  a  great  cloud,  stooping 
upon  the  country  as  black  as  night  f 
but  lighter  are  those  misty  tissues 
sweeping  down  pendant  from  it  upon 
the  hills,  which  the  melancholy  wind 
curls  and  waves  about  like  so  many 
streamers  upon  the  mystic  threatening 
sky.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  of 
ram,  and  the  sandy  country  roads  are 
damp,  though  not  positively  wet; 
but  that  great  black  doud,  say  the 
rural  sages,  to  whom  the  atmosphere 
is  a  much-studied  philosophy,  wm  not 
dissolve  to-day. 

Dark  is  the  Firth,  tossing  yonder 
its  white-foam  crest  on  the  rocks; 
dark  the  far-away  cone  of  Korth 
Berwick  Law,  over  whose  head  you 
see  a  long  retreating  range  of  cloudy 
mountains,  piled  high  and  black  into 
the  heavens; — and  there  before  us, 
the  little  steeple  of  this  church  of 
Pittenweem  thrusts  itself  fearlessly 
into  the  sky ;  while  under  it  cluster 
the  low-roofed  houses,  looking  like  so 
many  frightened  fugitive  children 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  some  brave 
boy,  whose  simplicity  knows  no  fear. 

And  drawing  her  mother's  crimson 
plaid  over  her  slight  silken  mantle, 
Katie  Stewart  turns  her  face  to  Kellie 
Law,  along  this  still  and  solitary 
road,  while  the  damp  wind  sighs 
among  the  trees  above  her,  and, 
detaching  one  by  one  these  fluttering 
leaves,  drops  them  in  the  path  at 
her  feet.  Never  before  has  Katie 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  **  sair 
heart."  Now  there  is  a  secret  pang  in 
that  young  breast  of  hers — a  sadness 
which  none  must  guess,  which  she 
herself  denies  to  herself  with  angry 
blushes  and  bitter  tears ;  for  "  she 
doesna  care"— no,  not  if  she  should 
never  see  Willie  Morison  more  — 
^^  she  doesna  care!" 

Some  one  on  the  road  behind  pur- 
sues the  little  hurrying  figure,  with 
its  fluttering  crimson  plaid  and  laced 
apron,  with  great  impatient  strides. 
She  does  not  hear  the  foot,  the  road 
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is  so  carpeted  with  wet  leaves ;  bat  at 
every  step  he  gains  upon  her. 

And  now,  little  Katie,  paose.  Now 
with  a  violent  effort  send  back  these 
tears  to  their  fountain,  and  look  once 
more  with  dignity^nce  more,  if  it 


were  the  last  time,  with  haughty 
pride,  into  his  face,  and  ask,  with 
that  constrained  voice  of  yours,  what 
brings  him  here. 

"  Tm  to  sail  the  mom,"  answered 
Willie  Morison. 


CBAVTBR   XV. 


The  clouds  have  withdrawn  from 
the  kindly  brow  of  Eellie  Law.  Over 
him,  this  strange  pale  sky  reveals 
itself,  with  only  one  floating  streaJc 
of  black  gauzy  vapour  on  it,  like  the 
stolen  scarf  of  some  weird  lady,  for 
whom  this  forlorn  wind  pines  in 
secret.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lie 
great  fields  of  rich  dark  land,  new 
ploughed;  and,  ascending  by  this 
pathway,  by  and  by  you  wiU  come 
to  a  house  sheltered  in  that  duster 
of  trees.  In  the  comer  of  the  park, 
here,  stands  a  round  tower — ^not  very 
high,  indeed,  but  massy  and  strong ; 
and  just  now  a  flock  of  timid  inha- 
bitants have  alighted  upon  it  and 
entered  by  the  narrow  doors  ;  for  it  is 
not  anything  warlike,  but  only  the 
peaceful  erection  which  mariLs  an 
independent  lalrdship — the  dovecot  of 
these  lands  of  Kilbrachmont. 

High  rises  the  grassy  bank  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lane,  opposite  *^  the 
Doocot  Park ; "  but  just  now  you  only 
see  mosses  and  fallen  leaves,  where 
iu  early  summer  primroses  arc  Hfe ; 
and  now  these  grey  ash  trees  make 
themselves  visible,  a  stately  brother- 
hood, each  with  an  individual  char- 
acter iu  its  far- stretching  boughs  and 
mossy  trunk  ;  and  under  them  is  the 
house  of  Kilbrachmont. 

Not  a  very  great  house,  though  the 
neighbouring  cottars  think  it  so.  A 
substantial  square  building,  of  two 
stories,  built  of  rough  grey  stoue,  and 
thatched.  Nor  is  there  anything 
remarkable  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
though,  ^^  to  please  Isabell,''  the  moSnt 
etfectual  of  arguments  with  tb^ 
Laird,  some  pains, 
yet  more  than 
bestowed  upon  tl 
in  front  of  the  " 
shorn  turf, 
velvet,  s< 
outer 
its  ric 
a^h 


door,  a  great  luxuriant  rosebush 
stands  sentinel  on  either  side;  and 
the  wall  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
the  bare  network  of  an  immense  pear- 
tree,  in  spring  as  white  with  blossoms 
as  the  grass  is  with  crowding  daisies. 
From  the  windows  you  have  a  far-off 
glimpse  of  the  Firth ;  and  dose  at 
hand,  a  little  humble  church  and 
schoolhonse  look  out  from  among 
their  trees ;  and  the  green  slopes  of 
Kellie  Law  dielter  the  house  behind. 
The  door  is  open,  and  you  enter  a 
low-roofed  earthen-floored  kitchen, 
with  an  immense  fireplace,  within 
which,  on  those  warm  stone  benches 
which  project  round  its  ruddy  cavern, 
sits  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  couple 
of  children,  who  are  roasting  their 
poor  little  feet  before  the  great  fire 
in  the  standing  grate,  till  the  heat 
becomes  almost  as  painful  as  the  cold 
was  an  hour  ago.  The  woman  has 
a  basin  in  her  lap,  half  full  of  the 
comfortable  broth  which  has  been  to- 
day, and  is  always,  the  prindpal  dish 
at' dinner  in  those  homely,  frugal, 
plentiful  houses  ;  and  leisurely,  with 
that  great  horn  spoon,  is  taking  the 
warm  and  grateful  provision,  and 
coutemplating  the  children  at  her 
feet,  who  have  already  devoured 
ijj^  Vtmllv  fashion 
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of  charity, 
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And  she  sits  tfa«re  by  faer  bright 
faeartta,  spinfiiiig;  fine  yiim,  and  sing- 
iBg  to  herself  ns  tb^se  frfng  irhose 
hearts  sre  at  rest.  Opposite  the 
fire  hangs  a  little  roirad  glass,  which 
reflects  the  warm  light,  and  the 
gtacefhl  fignre  preftltly,  ttiakltig  a 
ttfniatare  pictttre  of  them  On  the  wall. 
A  large  fine  sagacious  dog  sits  on  the 
other  side  of  die  hearth,  lookhig  np 
into  her  faEU^,  and  listetfing  with 
evident  relish  to  her  song.  Yon  can 
see  that  Hs  sweet  pathetic  mnsic 
even  moves  him  a  little,  the  good 
fellow,  though  the  warm  bright  fire 
makes  his  eyes  wink  drowsily  now 
and  then,  and  overcomes  him  with 
temptation  to  stretch  himself  down 
before  it  for  his  afternoon's  sleep. 

Spinning  and  singing — at  home,  in 
this  sweet  warm  atmosphere,  with  no 
dread  or  evil  near  her-^and  so  sits 
Isabell. 

A  hasty  step  becomes  audible  fn 
the  kitchen.  Bell  at  the  wheel  by 
the  hearth  cries  alond,  **Eh,  Miss 
Katie,  is  this  yon?'*  And  Ranger 
prides  np  his  ears;  while  IsabelPs 
hand  rests  on  her  wheel  for  a  moment, 
and  she  teoks  towards  the  door. 

The  door  is  hastily  flang  open — as 
hastfly  dosed^-and  little  Katie,  with 
the  crimson  plaid  over  her  bright 
hair,  and  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheek, 
tushes  in,  and  throwing  herself  at 
Isabell's  feet,  puts  her  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  buries  her  head  in  the  lap 
of  her  astonished  sister. 

••  Katie,  What  ails  ye  ?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Kilbrachmont ;  and  Ranger, 
alarmed  and  sympathetic,  draws  near 
to  Itek  the  little  gloved  hands,  and 
"*  I  Tbd  with  cold,  which  lie  on  his 
__ai*sknee. 

*KlKie,  what  ails  ye  ?  Speak  to  me, 

"n***  But  Isabell  is  not  so  much 

Ranger,  for  *'  exceeding 

"e"  her  "  bold." 

1,"  sighed  little  Katie, 

'  sister's  lap  a  face 

ifter  all,  look  so  very 

rhich  Ranger  would 

*oh,  IsabeUI  it's  a' 

Katie,  my  woman, 
;reet  about  it?"  said 
jr,  with  kindly  com- 

saw  it  a*  a  week 
vould  be  so." 
Ibrachmont  thought 


ft  no  mesalliance — did  not  feel  that 
the  little  beauty  had  disgraced  her- 
self. It  dried  the  tears  of  Katie 
Stewart. 

But  Ranger  did  hot  yet  quite 
understand  what  was  the  matter,  and 
became  very  solldtous  and  affection- 
ate; helping  by  his  over-*nxiety, 
good  fellow,  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  young  favourite. 

So  Katie  rose,  with  a  dawning 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  stooping 
over  Ranger,  caressed  and  explained 
to  him,  while  Isabell  with  kindly 
hands  disembarrassed  her  of  the 
crimson  plaid  which  still  hung  over 
her  shoulders.  The  well-preserved, 
precious  crimson  plaid— if  Mrs  Stew- 
art had  only  seen  that  faint  print  of 
Ranger's  paw  upon  it !  But  it  makes 
a  sheen  in  the  little  glass,  to  which 
Katie  turns  to  arrange  the  bright 
curls  which  the  wind  has  cast  into 
such  disorder.  The  tears  are  all 
dried  now,  and  as  her  little  fingers, 
still  red  with  cold,  though  now  they 
are  glowing  hot,  twist  about  the 
golden  hair  on  her  cheek,  her  face 
resumes  its  iM-ightness ;  but  it  is  not 
now  the  sunny  fearless  light  of  the 
morning.  Not  any  longer  do  these 
blue  eyes  of  hers  meet  you  bravely, 
frankly,  with  open  unembarrassed 
looks  ;--drooping,  glimmering  under 
the  downcast  eyelashes,  darting  up 
now  and  then  a  shy,  softened,  almost 
deprecating  glance,  while  themselves 
shine  so,  that  you  cannot  but  fancy 
there  is  always  the  bright  medium  of 
a  tear  to  see  them  through. 

"And  where  is  he,  then,  Katie? 
Did  ye  get  it  a'  owre  coming  up  the 
road  ?  Where  is  Willie  now  ?  "  said 
Isabell. 

"We  met  Kilbrachmont  at  the 
Doocot  Park,'*  said  Katie,  seating 
herself  by  the  fireside,  and  casting 
down  her  eyes  as  she  twisted  the 
long  ears  of  Ranger  through  her 
fingers ;  "  and  I  ran  away,  Isabell, 
for  Kilbrachmont  saw  that  something 
was  wranff." 

"The«?s  naething  wrang,  Katie. 
He's  a  wiselike  lad,  and  a  weel-doing 
lad— if  you  werena  such  a  proud 
thing  yoursel.  But,  woman,  do  you 
think  you  could  ever  have  been  so 
happy  as  ye  will  be,  if  Willie  Mori- 
son  was  some  grand  lord  or  ither, 
instead  of  what  he  is?" 
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Ranger  bad  laid  his  head  io  Katie's 
lap,  and  was  fixing  a  serioos  look 
upon  her  face;  onlj^ he  could  see  the 
happy  liqoid  light  in  her  eyes,  which 
testified  her  growing  content  with 
Willie  Morison ;  bnt  Isabell  saw  the 
pout  with  which  Katie  indulged  the 
lingering  remnants  of  her  pride. 

** Woman,  Katie!  suppose  it  had 
been  a  young  lord  now,  or  the  like  of 
Sir  Robert— je  would  neyer  have 
daured  to  speak  to  ane  of  your 
kin." 

"And  wha  would  hare  hindered 
me  ?**  said  Elatie,  with  a  glance  of 
defiance. 

*•  Wha  would  have  hindered  ye  ? 
Just  your  ain  man,  nae  doubt,  that 
hnd  the  best  right.  Ye  ken  yoursel 
it  bid  to  have  ended  that  way,  Katie. 
Suppose  it  had  been  e*en  sae,  as  the 
bit  proud  heart  of  ye  would  have  had 
it,  would  ye  have  come  in  your  coach 
to  the  Milton,  Katie  Stewart  ?~ 
would  ye  have  ta*en  my  mother  away 
in  her  red  plaid,  and  set  her  down  in 
your  grana  withdrawing-room,  like 
my  lady's  mother?  Ye  needna  lift 
up  your  e*en  that  way.  I  ken  ye 
have  spirit  enough  to  do  a*  that ;  bnt 
what  would  my  lord  have  said  ?~and 
what  would  his  fHends?  Na,  na; 
my  mother's  grey  hairs  have  honour 
on  them  in  the  Milton  of  Auster,  and 
60  have  they  here  in  Kilbrachmont, 
and  so  will  they  have  in  Willie  Mori- 
son's  house,  when  t^  comes  to  pass ; 
but,  Katie,  they  would  have  nane  in 
KeUte  Castle." 

'^  I  would  just  like  to  hear  either 
lord  or  lady  lightlie  my  mother,"  ex- 
claimed Katie,  with  such  a  sudden 
burst  of  energy,  that  Ranger  lifted 
his  head  and  shook  his  ears  in  aston- 
ishment; "and  I  dinna  ken  what 
reason  ye  have,  Isabell,  to  say  that 
I  ever  wanted  a  lord.  I  never  wanted 
onybody  in  this  world  that  dldna 
want  me  first." 

"  It  may  be  sae,  it  may  be  sae,"  said 
the  Leddy  of  Kilbrachmont,  kindly, 
shedding  back  the  hair  from  Katie's 
flushed  face  as  she  rose ;  "  but 
whiles  I  set  a  glint  into  folk's  hearts, 
for  I  mind  mysel  langsyne ;  and  now 
be  quiet,  like  a  guid  bairn,  for  there's 
the  guidman  and  Willie,  and  I  must 
see  about  their  four-hours." 

Ullle  KaUe  thrust  her  chair  back 


into  the  comer,  with  a  sudden  ierk, 
dislodging  the  head  of  the  good  as- 
tonished Ranger.  The  "  four-hours" 
was  the  afternoon  refreshment,  omt- 
responding  with  our  tea,  just  as  the 
"  eleven-hours"  was  the  luncheon. 

Philip  Landale  was  not  so  forbear- 
ing as  his  wife.  He  could  not  r^rain 
firom  jokes  and  innuendoes,  which 
made  Katie's  face  bum  more  and 
more  palnfhllv,  and  elicited  many  « 
trembling  whispered  remonstrance — 
"  Whisht,  whisht,  Kilbrachmont,"— 
from  Willie  Morison ;  but  the  whole 
evening  was  rather  an  uneasy  one, 
for  neither  Isabell  nor  Katie  was 
quite  sure  about  their  mother's  recep- 
tion of  this  somewhat  startling  intel- 
ligence. 

Katie  was  shy  of  going  home — 
shrank  from  being  the  first  to  tell 
the  events  of  the  day ;  and  the  good 
elder  sister  arranged  for  her  that 
Willie  should  take  farewell  of  his 
betrothed  now,  and  leave  her  at 
Kilbrachmont,  himself  hurrying  down 
to  be  at  the  Milton  before  the  hour 
of  domestic  worship  should  finally 
dose  the  house  against  visitors,  there 
to  address  his  suit  to  the  miller  and 
the  miller's  wife. 

"  Yell  see  us  gaun  down  the  Firth 
the  mom,  Katie,"  said  Willie  Mori- 
son, as  she  stood  with  him  at  the 
door,  to  bid  him  farewell.  "Fli  gar 
them  hoist  a  flag  at  the  mainmast, 
to  let  yon  ken  it's  me ;  and  dinna  let 
down  your  heart,  for  we'll  only  be  six 
months  away.  We'll  come  in  with 
the  summer,  Katie." 

"  And  suppose  ye  didna  come  in 
with  the  summer,  whatfor  should  I 
let  down  my  heart  ?"  asked  the  saucy 
Katie,  sufficiently  recovered  to  show 
some  gleam  of  her  ancient  temper. 

"  If  ane  was  to  believe  ye,"  mur- 
mured the  departing  mate.  "  Weel, 
it's  your  w^ ;  but  ye'll  mind  us 
sometimes,  Katie,  when  ye  look  at 
the  Firth?" 

In  that  pale  sky,  wading  among  its 
black  masses  of  clouds,  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  faintly  now  was  glimmer- 
ing far  away  in  the  distant  water, 
which  the  accustomed  eyes  could  just 
see,  and  no  more. 

"  Maybe,"  answered  Katie  Stewart, 
as  she  turned  back  to  the  threshold 
of  Kilbrachmont. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 


It  is  early  morning— a  fresh  bright 
day,  fall  of  bradng,  healthful  snn- 
ahhie,  as  unlike  yesterday  as  so  near 
a  relative  coold  be,  and  the  sky  is 
blue  over  Kellie  Law,  and  the  clouds 
now,  no  longer  black  and  drifting,  lie 
motionless,  entranced  and  still,  upon 
their  boundless  sea.  Over  ni^ht  there 
has  been  rain,  and  the  roadside  grass 
and  the  remaining  leaves  glitter  and 
twinkle  in  the  sun.  As  you  go  down 
this  quiet  road,  you  hear  the  tinkling 
of  unseen  waters — a  bum  somewhere, 
running  with  filled  and  freshened  cur- 
rent, shining  under  the  sun ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  wind  enouffh  to  impel  the 
glistening  leaves,  as  they  fall,  a  yard 
from  their  parent  tree. 

With  the  crimson  plaid  upon  her 
arm,  and  the  lace  of  her  black  silk 
mantle  softly  fluttering  over  the  re- 
newed glory  of  the  cambric  ruffles, 
Katie  Stewart  goes  lightly  down  the 
road  on  her  way  home.  The  sun  has 
dried  this  sandy  path,  so  that  it  does 
no  injury  to  the  little  handsome  sil- 
ver-buckled shoes,  which  twinkle  over 
it,  though  their  meditative  mistress, 
looking  down  upon  them,  is  all  un- 
aware of  the  course  they  take.  Ranger, 
from  whom  she  has  just  parted,  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  Doocot  Park, 
looking  after  her  with  friendly  admi- 
ring eyes,  and  only  prevented  by  an 
urgent  sense  of  duty  trom  accompany- 
ing her  through  all  the  dangers  of  her 
homeward  road ;  but  little  Katie,  who 
never  IooIls  b^ — whose  thoughts  all 
travel  before  her,  good  Ranger,  and 
who  has  not  one  glance  to  spare  for 
what  is  behind-— thinks  of  neither 
danger  nor  fatigue  in  the  sunny  four 
miles  of  way  which  lie  between  her 
and  the  Milton  of  Anster.  Very  soon 
three  of  those  miles—through  long 
sweeping  quiet  roads,  disturbed  onlv 
by  an  occasional  sluggish  cart,  with 
its  driver  seated  on  its  front,  or  errant 
fisherwoman  with  a  laden  creel  pene- 
trating on  a  commercial  voyage  into 
the  interior— glide  away  under  the 
little  glancing  feet,  and  Katie  has 
come  in  sight  of  the  brief  steeple  of 
Pittenweem,  and  the  broad  Firth  be- 
yond. 

Stray  down  past  the  fisher-houses. 


Katie  Stewart— past  the  invalided 
boats — the  cauldrons  of  bark — the 
fisher  girls  at  those  open  doors  weaving 
nets— down  to  the  shore  of  this  calm 
sea.  Now  you  are  on  **  the  braes,'* 
treading  the  thin-bladed  sea-side  grass; 
and  when  you  see  no  schooner,  Ufting 
up  snow-white  sails  in  the  west,  vour 
musing  eyes  glance  downward— down 
those  high  steep  clifb  to  the  beautiful 
transparent  water,  with  its  manifold 
tints,  through  which  you  see  the 
shelves  of  rc^  undemeath,  brilliant, 
softened,  as  yesterday  your  own  eyes 
were,  through  tears  unshed  and  sweet. 

At  your  feet,  but  far  below  them, 
the  water  comes  in  with  a  continual 
ripple,  which  spealLS  to  you  like  a 
voice ;  and  for  the  first  time — the  first 
time,  Katie  Stewart,  in  all  these 
eighteen  years — ^there  comes  into  your 
mmd  the  reality  of  that  ffreat  pro- 
tecting care  which  fills  the  world. 
Between  you  and  the  Bass,  the  great 
Firth  lies  at  rest ;  not  calm  enough  to 
be  insensible  to  that  brisk  breath  of 
wind  which  flatters  before  you  your 
black  laced  apron,  but  only  sufficiently 
moved  to  show  that  it  lives,  and  is  no 
dead  inland  lake.  But  yonder,  gleam- 
ing out  of  the  universal  blue,  is  the 
May,  with  the  iron  cradle  almost 
visible  on  the  top  of  its  steep  tower ; 
the  Mav — the  lighthouse  island — 
telling  of  dangers  hidden  under  those 
beautiful  waves,  of  storms  which  shall 
stir  this  merry  wind  into  frenzy,  and 
out  of  its  smiling  schoolboy  pranks 
bring  the  tragic  feats  of  a  revengefid 
giant.  Ah,  Katie  Stewart  I  look  again 
with  awe  and  gravity  on  this  treach- 
erous, glorious  sea.  To  watch  one's 
dearest  go  forth  upon  it;  to  tmst 
one's  heart  and  hope  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  slumbering  Titan  ; — 
there  comes  a  shudder  over  the  slight 
figure  as  it  stoops  forward,  and  one 
solitary  child's  sob  relieves  the  labour- 
ing breast ;  and  then  little  Katie  lifts 
her  head,  and  looks  to  the  sky. 

The  sky,  which  continually  girdles 
in  this  grand  tumultuous  element,  and 
binds  it.  Titan  as  it  is,  as  easily  as  a 
mother  binds  the  garments  of  her 
child.  Forth  into  God's  care,  Katie ! 
into  the  great  waters  which  lie  en- 
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closed  within  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
Away  under  His  sky— away  upon  this 
sea,  His  mighty  vassal,  than  whoip 
your  own  fluttering  fearful  heart  is 
less  dpjtjfol,  less  subordinate  —  fear 
not  for  your  wapde^ier.  Intermediate 
protection,  secondary  h^i  sbeJi  leaye 
him,  it  is  true ;  but  safest  of  aU  is  the 
Help  over  ell*  &nd  he  goes  forth  i^to 
the  hand  of  Go<i. 

But  st^  th^[«  i^  no  sail  visible  up 
the  Firth,  exeept  here  apd  there  f^ 
fishing-boat,  ojr  passing  smacl^  and 
Katie  wanders  oor-on,  till  she  has 
reached  tl^  Billy  Ness,  a  low  greeii 
headland  slightly  projecting  mto  the 
Firth,  and  sees  before  her  the  black 
rocks,  jutting  far  out  into  tbe  deer 
water,  and  beyond  them  Anster  har- 
bour, with  its  one  sloop  loading  at  the 
pier. 

Now  look  up,  Katie  Stewart  I  yon- 
der it  glides,  newly  emerged  fron)  the 
deep  shadow  of  Largo  Bay,  bearing 
close  onward  by  the  coest,  that  the 
captain*8  i^ife  in  Elie,  and  here,  on  the 
Billy  Ness,  little  Katie  Stewart,  may 
see  it  gliding  by — gliding  with  all  ita 
sails  rail  to  the  wind,  and  the  flag 
floating  from  the  mast.  And  yonder, 
on  the  end  of  the  pier — but  you  do 
not  see  them — Alick  Morison  and  a 
band  of  his  comrades  are  waiting, 
ready  to  wave  their  cap,  and  hail 
her  with  a  cheer  as  she  goes  by. 
There  is  some  one  on  the  ya^ ;  bend^ 
over  by  this  brown  rock,  Katie  Stew- 
art, that  he  may  see  your  crimson 
plaid,  and,  seeing  it,  may  unpover 
that  broad  manly  brow  of  his,  and 
cheer  you  with  his  waving  hand :  but 
it  will' only  feebly  flutter  that  hand- 
kerchief in  yours,  and  away  and  away 
glides  the  departing  ship,    Farewell. 

It  is  out  of  sight,  already  touching 
the  stronger  currents  of  the  German 
sea;  and  Alick  Morison  long  ago  is 
home,  and  the  sun  tells  that  it  is  full 
noon.  But  Katie^s  roused  heart  has 
spoken  to  the  great  Father ;  out  of  her 
sorrowful  musings,  and  the  tears  of 
her  ^rst  farewell,  she  has  risen  up  to 
speak — not  the  vagqe  forms  of  %mt(U 
prayer — but  some  real  words  in  the 
merciful  ear  which  hears  continually ; 
— real  words— a  true  supplication-^ 
and  so  she  turns  her  face  homewardi 
'  and  goes  calmly  on  her  wAy. 

And  she  is  still  only  a  girl;  her 
heart  is  comforted.   Ip  these  seafaring 


places  such  partings  are  everyday 
matters ;  and  as  she  leaves  the  shore^ 
and  crosses  the  high-road,  Katie  fan- 
cies she  sees  him  home  again,  and  i5 
almost  glad.  B4t  it  la  full  ooondny, 
Katie — look  up  to  the  skies,  aM 
tremble ;  for  who  can  teU  how  angry 
the  house-mother  wiU  be  wiien  you 
have  reached  home  ? 

Yonder  is  the  Milton  Greedy  visible; 
ten  bi'ief  minutes  and  the  bridge  will 
be  crossed:  hastily  down  upon  thi» 
great  stone  Katie  throws  the  crimsoo 
plaid -^  the  precious  Sabbath- day- » 
plaid,  never  deposited  in  receptacle 
less  dignified  t^an  tJie  oak-presS'— and 
solemiSy,  with  nervoi^  Angers,  pauses 
on  the  bnrnside  to  ^^  turn  her  aproo.^' 

A  grave  and  potent  speU*  sovereigik 
for  disarming  the  anger  of  mothars^ 
when,  at  town-house  ball,  winier  eveii/^ 
ing  party,  or  summer  evening  tryst^ 
the  trembling  daughter  has  stayed  tea 
long;  but  quite  inefiectoal  the  ^^11. 
would  be,  Katie,  if  only  Mre  Steward 
knew  or  could  see  how  yoo  hm» 
tibrown  down  Uie  crimeon  plaid; 

Over  the  fire,  hangiqg  by  the  crook* 
the  pot  boila  men-ily,  while  Janet 
covers  the  table  fbr  dinner,  and  Mer- 
rap,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  half  in-> 
visible^  is  scrubbing^  chairs  and  tablesi 
with  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  AJl  tbjac 
work  must  be  over  before  the  gude- 
raan  comes  in  from  the  mill,  and  Mor- 
ran's  cheeks  glow  as  red  as  the  sturdy, 
arm,  enveloped  in  wreathe  of  steam 
from  her  pail,  with  which  she  polishes 
the  substantial  deal  chairs. 

Mrs  Stewart  herself  sits  by  the  fire 
in  the  easy r  chair,  knitting..  There  is 
some  apgry  colour  on  the  little  hoose- 
motherV  face ;  and  Katie,  with  peni- 
tent, humble  steps,  crossing  thebridge^ 
can  hear  the  loud  indignant  sound  of 
her  wires  as  she  labours.  Drooping 
her  head,  carrying  the  crimson  plaid 
reverently  over  her  arm,  aa  if  she 
never  could  have  used  it  disrespect^ 
fully,  and  casting  shy,  depreeating^ 
appealing  glancea  upward  to  her 
mother^s  face,  Katie,  downcast  andi 
humble,  standa  oq  the  threshold  of 
the  Milton. 

A  single  sympathetie  glance  ftoiA* 
Janet  tells  her  that  she  has  at  least 
one  friend ;  but  no  one  speaks  a  word 
to  welcome  her.  Another  stealthy 
timid  step,  and  she  is  fairly  in ;  bui 
still  neither  nM>ther  nor  sister  ojl- 
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press  themfldveB  conseioiiB  of  her  pre- 
sence. 

Poor  little  Katie  1  her  breast  begins 
to  heave  with  a  sob,  and  thick  tears 
sather  to  her  eyes,  as  nerroosly  her 
nngers  play  with  the  lace  of  her  tam- 
ed apron — ^the  artless,  innocent,  in- 
effectnal  spell  1  She  conld  have  borne, 
as  she  thinks,  any  amoont  of  *^  flyt- 
ing  ;'*  bnt  this  cmel  silence  kills  her. 

Another  apprehensive  trembling 
step,  and  now  Katie  stands  between 
her  mother  and  the  window,  station- 
ary, in  this  same  downcast  drooping 
attitude,  like  a  pretty  statne,  the  crim* 
son  plaid  draped  over  her  arm,  her 
fingers  busy  with  the  lace,  and  nothing 
else  moving  abont  her  bat  her  eyelids, 
which  now  and  then  are  hastily  lifted 
in  appeaL 

Very  well  was  Mrs  Stewart  aware 
of  Katie's  entrance  before,  bat  now 
the  shadow  falls  across  her  busy 
hands,  and  she  can  no  longer  restrain 
— not  even  by  biting  her  lips — the 
eager  flood  of  words  which  bam  to 
discbarge  themselves  apon  the  head 
of  the  calprit^ 

So  Mis  Stewart  laid  down  her  work 
in  her  lap,  and  croesing  her  hands, 
looked  sternly  and  steadily  in  the  fiu^ 
of  the  offender.  Tremblingly  Katie's 
long  eyelashes  drooped  under  this 
gace,  and  her  lip  began  to  quiver,  and 
the  tears  to  steal  down  on  her  cheek ; 
while  up  again,  op  through  the  heav- 
ing breast,  climbed  the  child's  sob. 

'«  Wha's  thU  braw  lady,  Janet? 
Fm  sure  it's  an  bouour  to  our  pair 
house  I  never  lookit  for.  Gret  a  fine 
napkin  out  of  the  napery  press,  and 
dight  a  chair — maybe  my  lady  will  sit 
doun." 

"  Oh  mother,  mother! "  sobbed  lit- 
tle Katie. 

"  So  this  is  you,  ye  little  cuttie  I — 
and  how  danr  ye  look  me  in  the  face?" 

Katie  had  not  been  looking  in  her 
mother's  face,  bat  now  she  lifted  her 
eyes  bravely,  tearfal  though  they 
were,  and  returned  withoat  flhiching 
the  gaae  fixed  upon  her.  *^  Mother  I 
I've  done  naething  wrong." 

"  Ye've  done  naething  wrong! — 
band  me  m  patience,  that  I  may  not 
paik  her  wi'  my  twa  hands !  Do  ye 
oa'  staying  out  a'  night,  out  o'  my  will 
and  knowledge,  nae  wrapg  ?  Do  ye 
say  it  was  nae  wrang  to  spend  tlua 
predona  morning  on  the  Billy  Ness, 
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watching  the  ship  out  wi'  that  ne'erdo- 
weel  in't?  and  sending  him  himsel,  a 
pair  penniless  sailor  chield,  wi'no  a  cre- 
ditable firiend  between  this  and  him—'" 

**  Willie  Morison  's  a  very  decent 
lad,  mother,  and  his  friends  are  as 
gude  as  ours  ony  day,"  said  Janet 
indignantly. 

'*  Hand  yonr  peace,  ye  gipsy !  let 
me  hear  ye  say  anither  word,  and  ye 
shall  never  see  the  face  of  ane  of  them 
mahr ; — to  send  the  like  o'  him,  I  say, 
here  on  such  an  errand,  after  a'  the 
siller  that's  been  nwnt  upon  ye,  and 
a*  the  care— I  say  how  danr  ye  look 
me  in  the  face?" 

Katie  tried  another  honest  look  of 
protest,  bat  again  her  head  drooped 
under  the  glowing  ^es  of  her  indig- 
nant mother. 

*^  And  what's  she  standing  there 
for,  to  daur  me,  wi'  a'  her  braws," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Stewart,  after  a  consi- 
derable interval  of  silent  endurance 
on  Katie's  part— ^^  and  my  guid  plaid 
on  her  arm,  as  if  it  were  her  ain  ?  My 
certy,  my  woman,  ye'U  need  to  come 
in  o'  your  bravery:  its  few  silks  or 
mffles  ye'll  get  off  the  wages  of  a 
common  man.  It's  like  to  put  me 
daft  when  I  think  o't!" 

*^  He's  no  a  conman  man ;  he's 
mate  this  voyage,  and  he's  to  be  cap- 
tain the  next,"  interposed  Janet,  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  Willie  Morison. 

^^  I  order  ye,  Janet  Stewart,  to 
hand  your  peace :  it's  a'  very  weel  for 
the  like  o'  yon ;  but  look  at  her  there, 
and  tell  me  if  it's  no  enough  to  pit  a 
body  daft?" 

What  is't^  mother?"  asked  the 
astonished  Janet  ? 

And  Mrs  Stewart  dared  not  tell — 
dared  not  betray  her  proud  hope  of 
seeing  Katie  "  a  grand  lady"  one  day 
— pertiaps  a  countess — so  with  hasty 
skill  she  changed  her  tone. 

^^  To  see  her  standing  there  before 
me,  braving  me  wi'  her  braws,  the 
cuttle ! — the  undutiful  gipsy ! — that  I 
should  ever  say  such  a  word  to  a 
baim  o'  mine  1 " 

Thus  admonished,  Katie  stole  away 
to  bathe  her  eyes  with  fresh  water, 
and  take  off  her  mantle.  Out  of  her 
mother's  presence,  a  spark  of  defiance 
entered  her  mind.  She  would  not  be 
unjustly  treated ;  she  would  retum  to 
Lady  Anne. 
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Bat  Katie's  courage  fell  when  she 
re-entered  the  family  room,  and  heard 
again  the  reproaches  of  her  mother. 
Humbly  she  stole  away  to  the  comer 
where  stood  the  little  wheel,  to  draw 
in  a  stool  beside  it,  and  begin  to  work. 

'«  Let  that  be,"  said  Mrs  Stewart 
peremptorily ;  ^*  ye  shall  spin  nae  mair 
yam  to  me ;  ye're  owre  grand  a  lady 
to  spin  to  me ;  and  stand  out  o'  my 
light,  Katie  Stewart." 

Poor  little  Katie  1  this  compulsory 
idleness  was  a  refinement  of  craelty. 
With  an  irrepressible  burst  of  sobbing, 
she  threw  herself  down  on  a  chair 
which  Merran  had  newly  restored  to 
its  place  by  the  window,  and,  leuiing 
her  arms  on  the  table  beside  her,  bu- 
ried her  face  in  her  hands.  There  is 
something  very  touching  at  all  times 
in  this  attitude.  The  sjrmpathy  one 
might  refuse  to  the  ostentation  of 
^ef,  one  always  bestows  abundantly 


upon  the  hidden  face ;  and  as  the 
dull  green  light  through  these  thick 
window-panes  fell  on  the  pretty  figure, 
the  clasped  arms,  and  bright  dis- 
ordered hair,  and  as  the  sobs  which 
would  not  be  restrained  broke  audi- 
bly through  the  apartment,  the  mo- 
ther's heart  was  moved  at  last. 

"  Katie  1 " 

But  Katie  does  not  hear.  In  her 
heart  she  is  calling  upon  Isabell— upon 
Lady  Anne — upon  Willie — and  bitter- 
ly believing  that  her  mother  has  cast 
her  off,  and  that  there  remains  for  her 
no  longer  a  home. 

''  Katie,  ye  cuttie!  What  guid 
will  ye  do,  greeting  here,  like  to  break 
your  un  heart,  and  a'  body  else's? 
Sit  up  this  moment,  and  draw  to  your 
wheel.  Do  ye  think  ony  mortal  wi' 
feelings  like  ither  folk  could  forbear 
anger,  to  see  a  lassie  like  you  throw 
bersel  away  ?  " 


CBAPTBR  XTII. 


^'  But  is  it  tme,  Katie?"  asked 
Lady  Anne. 

In  the  west  room  at  Kellie,  Katie 
has  resumed  her  embroidery — has  re- 
sumed her  saucy  freedom,  her  pouts, 
her  wilfulness ;  and  would  convey  by 
no  means  a  flattering  idea  to  Willie 
Morison  of  the  impression  his  attrac- 
tions have  made  upon  her,  could  be 
-see  how  merry  she  is,  many  an  hour 
when  he  dreams  of  her  upon  the  sea. 

"  My  mother  never  tells  lees,  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Katie,  glancing  archly 
up  to  her  friend's  face. 

'^  But  Katie,  I'm  in  eamest ;  you 
don't  mean — surely,  yon  don't  mean  to 
take  this  sailor  when  he  comes  in 
again  I  Katie,  you !— but  it's  just  a 
joke,  I  suppose.  You  all  think  there's 
something  wrong  if  you  have  not  a 
sweetheart." 

**  No  me,"  said  Katie,  with  some 
indignation,  tossing  back  her  curls. 
**  I  dinna  care  for  a'  the  sweethearts 
in  Fife." 

*^  How  many  have  you  had,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  shaking  her  head  and 
smiling,  "  since  you  were  sixteen  ?  " 

**  If  ye  mean  folk  that  wanted  to 
speak  to  us,  or  whiles  to  dance  with 
us,  or  to  convoy  us  hame,  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Katie,- with  a  slight  blush, 
availing  herself  of  the  plural,  as  some- 


thing less  embarrassing  than  the 
"  me"—"  I  dinna  ken,  for  that's  nae- 
thing;  but  real  anes — " 

^tie  paused  abraptly. 

♦♦  Well,  Katie,  real  ones?" 

But  an  indefinite  smile  hovers  about 
Katie's  lip,  and  she  makes  no  answer. 
It  is  very  well,  lest  Lady  Anne  had 
been  shocked  beyond  remedy ;  for  the 
"  real  anes"  are  the  rebel  knight,  and 
the  Whig  merchant  sailor— Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Willie  Morison  1 

"  But  this  is  not  what  I  want," 
said  Lady  Anne ;  "  tell  me,  Katie — 
now  be  tme,  and  tell  me — will  you 
really  take  this  sailor  when  he  comes 
home?" 

"  Maybe,"  said  Katie,  with  a  pout, 
stooping  down  over  her  frame. 

"  But  maybe  will  not  do.  I  want 
to  know ;  have  you  made  up  your 
mind  ?     WiU  you,  Katie  ?  " 

"  He'll  maybe  no  ask  me  when  he 
comes  back,"  said  the  evasive  Katie, 
glancing  up  with  an  arch  demure 
smile. 

Lady  Anne  shook  her  head.  Till 
she  caught  this  smile,  she  had  looked 
almost  angry;  but  now  she  also 
smiled,  and  looked  down  from  her 
high  chair,  with  renewed  kindness, 
upon  her  little  protegee. 

"  Katie,  you  must  let  me  speak  to 
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yoiL  I  will  not  sty  a  word  against 
him  for  himself;  bnt  he*s  Just,  yon 
know,  a  common  person.  Katie,  little 
Katie,  many  a  one  thinks  of  yon,  that 
yon  think  little  abont.  There's  Betty, 
and  Janet,  and  me ;  and  we*re  idl  as 
anxious  abont  yon  as  if  yon  were  a 
sister  of  onr  own ; — ^bnt  to  be  a  sailor's 
wife ;  to  be  just  like  one  of  the  wives 
in  Anster ;  to  marry  a  common  man — 
oh  Katie,  conld  yon  do  it  ?  " 

**  He's  no  a  common  man,'*  said 
Katie,  raising  her  face,  which  was 
now  deeply  flushed ;  "  he  has  as  plea- 
sant a  smile,  and  speaks  as  soft  and 
as  gentle,  and  kens  conrtesie — it's  no 
bowing  I  mean— it's  a'  thing— as  weel 


»*  As  whom?" 

Sir  Alexander!  Again  the  name 
is  almost  on  her  lip,  but  Katie  recol- 
lects herself  in  time. 

*^  As  weel  as  ony  grand  gentleman! 
And  if  he  was  a  lord  he  would  be  nae 
better  than  he  is,  being  plain  Willie 
Morison  1 " 

Nae  better  I  Ton  think  so  just  now, 
little  Katie,  in  your  flush  of  affection- 
ate pride ;  you  did  not  quite  think  so 
when  you  first  awoke  to  the  percep- 
tion that  you  were  no  longer  free,  no 
longer  mistress  of  yourself;  nor  even 
now,  sometimes,  when  one  of  your  old 
splendid  dreams  shoots  across  your 
imagination,  and  you  remember  that 
your  hero  is  the  mate  of  the  Levant 
fichooner,  and  not  a  bold  Baron  nor  a 
belted  Earl. 

'*  Lady  Anne  told  me  this  morning 
when  I  was  helping  to  dress  her," 
said  Bauby  Bodger,  stealing  into  the 
west  room  when  Lady  Anne  was 
absent ;—"  but,  Miss  Katie,  it's  no 
tme?" 

Katie  beat  impatiently  with  her 
fingers  upon  the  table,  and  made  no 
answer. 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it's  true?" 


**  What  for  should  it  no  be  true, 
Bauby  ?"  exclaimed  the  little  beauty. 

'*'  £h.  Miss  Katie,  the  like  of  you  t 
but  you'll  repent  and  change  your 
mind  after  a'.  I'll  no  deny  he's  a 
bonny  lad;  but  it  wasna  him,  I 
reckon,  Miss  Katie,  that  sent  ye  the 
white  roses  yon  time  ?  " 

Katie's  cheeks  flushed  indignantly. 

**It'8  no  my  blame  folk  sending 
things.  I  took  the  flowers  lust  be- 
cause they  were  bonnie,  and  no  for 
onybody's  sake.  /  had  nae  way  to 
ken  wha  sent  them — and  ye've  nae 
right  to  cast  it  up  to  me,  Bauby 
Rodger." 

"  3/e  cast  it  up  to  ye,  my  bonnie 
bairn  1  If  I  turn  on  ye,  that  have  had 
ye  among  my  hands  maist  a'  your 
days,  mair  than  your  very  mother,  ye 
might  weel  mistrust  a'  the  world;  but 
tell  me  ance  for  a',  is't  true?" 

Bauby  had  a  great  quantity  of  hair, 
very  red  hair,  which  her  little  plain 
cap,  tied — a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Lady  Erskine  did  not  fail 
to  notice— with  two  inches  of  narrow 
blue  ribbon,  was  quite  insufficient  to 
keep  in  duresse.  One  thick  lock  at 
this  moment  lay  prone  on  Bauby's 
shoulder,  as  she  leaned  her  great 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  bending  for- 
ward looked  earnestly  into  Katie 
Stewart's  face. 

Katie  made  no  reply.  She  only 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  curiously 
examined  the  comer  of  her  aprou; 
but,  at  last,  suddenly  springing  up, 
she  seized  Bauby's  stray  tress,  pulled 
it  lustily,  and  ran  off  laughing  to  her 
embroidery  frame. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Bauby  Rodger, 
untying  her  scrap  of  blue  ribbon  to 
enable  her  slowly  to  replace  the  fugi- 
tive lock — **  weel,  weel,  whaever  gets 
ye  will  get  a  handful.  Be  he  lord  or 
be  he  loon,  he'll  no  hae  his  sorrow  to 
seek!" 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 


The  long  winter  glided  away— there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  mark  or  diversify 
its  progress.  Lady  Anne  Erskine 
saw  a  little  more  company — was 
sometimes  with  her  sister  Lady  Janet, 
and  for  one  New  Tear  week  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  with  Lady  Betty;  but  nothing 
else  chequered  the  quiet  current  of 


Katie  Stewart's  life.  Janet  was  mar- 
ried— for  Alick  Morison's  ship  sailed 
to  "the  aest  country  "—that  is,  the 
Baltic — and  took  a  long  rest  at  home 
all  the  winter.  And  in  the  Milton 
Mrs  Stewart  was  sedulously  preparing 
—her  objections  all  melting  into  an 
occasional  grumble  under  the  kindly 
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logic  of  Isabell— for  another  weddiag. 
The  inexhaustible  oak  press,  oat  of 
whose  scarcely  diminiahed  stores  had 
come  the  ^^  providing"  of  Isabell  and 
Janet,  was  now  resplendent  with 
snowy  linen  and  mighty  blanketa  for 
Katie's;  and  in  the  pleaaant  month 
of  April,  Willie  Modson  was  expected 
home. 

These  April  days  had  come — soft^ 
genial,  hopefnl  days — and  Katie  sat  in 
tiie  kitchen  of  the  Milton,  working  at 
some  articles  of  her  own  trou$$eaMy 
when  a  sailor's  wife  from  Anstmther 
knocked  at  the  open  door, — a  prelimi- 
nary knock,  not  to  ask  admittance,  bat 
to  intimate  that  she  was  aboat  to  enter. 

^^Tve  bronght  ye  a  letter.  Miss 
Katie,*'  said  Nancy  Tod.  ''  The  ship's 
in,  this  morning  afore  daylight,  and 
the  captain  sent  aff  my  man  in  a  boat 
to  carry  the  news  to  his  wife  at  the 
£lie;  so  the  mate  gi'ed  Jamie  this 
letter  for  yon." 

Katie  had  akeady  seized  the  letter, 
and  was  away  with  it  to  the  farther 
window,  where  she  ooald  read  it  an- 
distarbed.  It  was  the  first  letter  she 
had  ever  received,  except  finom  Lady 
Anne—the  first  token  from  Willie 
Morison  since  he  waved  his  c^>  to 
her  from  the  yards  of  the  schooner,  as 
it  glided  past  the  Billy  Nesi. 

*'  Jamie  came  hame  in  the  dead  o' 
the  nicht,"  said  the  sailor's  wife, 
^^and  he*s  gi'en  me  sic  a  fright  wi' 
what  he  heard  at  the  £Ue,  that  I  am 
no  like  mysel  since  syne ;  for  ye  ken 
there's  a  king's  boat,  a  wee  evil 
spirit  o'  a  cntter,  lying  in  the  Firth, 
and  its  come  on  nae  ither  errand  bat 
to  press  oar  men.  Ane  disna  ken  what 
nicht  they  may  come  ashore  and  hnnt 
the  town ;  and  there's  a  gnid  wheen 
men  the  noo  aboat  Aest  and  Wast 
Anster,  no  to  speak  o'  Sillerdyke  and 
Pittenweem.  I'm  sare  if  there  ever 
was  a  bitter  ill  and  misfortune  on  this 
earth,  it's  that  weary  pressgang." 

"Nae  doubt,  Nancy,"  said  Mrs 
Stewart,  with  the  comfortable  sym- 
pathy of  one  to  whom  a  kindred  cala- 
mity was  not  possible ;  "  but  ye  see 
Alick  Morison,  Janet's  man,  is  a  mate 
like  his  brother — and  it's  a  guid  big 
brig  he's  in,  too— so  we're  no  in  ony 
danger  oarsels ; — though,  to  be  sure, 
that's  jost  a'  the  mair  reason  why  we 
shoald  feel  for  yoa." 

"Ane  never  kena  when   ane  is 


safe,"  said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head ; 
^«  the  very  mates,  ay,  and  captains  too^ 
nae  less,  are  pressed  jnst  as  soon  as 
a  common  man  afore  the  maat  when 
they're  oat  o'  emptoy  or  ashore,  my 
Jamie  says ;  and  mackle  care  seafkrin^ 
menhave  to  take  now-a-days,  skulking 
into  their  ain  houses  like  thieves  in 
the  nicht.  It's  an  awfa'  hard  case, 
Mrs  Stewart.  I'm  sure  if  the  king  or 
the  parliament  men  could  jost  see  the 
honsefh'  o'  bairns  my  man  has  to  work 
for,  and  kent  how  muckle  toil  it  takes 
to  feed  them  and  deed  them,  no  U> 
speak  o'  schulin',  it  wadna  be  in  their 
hearts  to  take  a  decent  head  of  a 
house  away  fi*ae  his  family  in  sic  a 
manner.  Mony  a  wae  thought  it  gi'ea 
me — mony  a  time  I  wauken  out  o^ 
my  sleep  wi'  wat  cheeks,  dreaming 
Jamie's  pressed,  and  the  bairns  aT 
greetin'  about  me,  and  their  fiuther 
away  to  meet  men  as  faes  that  never 
did  harm  to  us,  and  wi'  far  waur  than 
the  natural  dangers  o'  the  sea  to- 
suffer  frae.  It's  nae  easy  or  licht 
weird  being  a  sailor's  wife  in  thir 
times." 

Katie,  her  letter  already  devoured^ 
had  stolen  back  to  her  seat  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  bright  eyes ;  and 
Katie,  in  that  delight  of  welcome 
which  made  the  partings  look  like 
trifles,  was  not  disposed  to  grant  this 
proposition. 

"  Is  it  ony  waar  than  being  a  lands- 
man's, Nancy?"  she  asked,  glandng 
up  from  her  work. 

"  £h.  Miss  KaUe,  it's  little  the  like 
o'  yon  ken — it's  little  young  lassies 
ken,  or  new-married  wives  either, 
that  are  a'  richt  if  their  man's  richt. 
I  have  as  mnckle  regard  for  Jamie  as 
woman  need  to  have,  and  he's  weel 
wurdy  o't;  but  I've  left  ane  in  the 
cradle  at  hame,  and  three  at  their 
faither's  fit,  that  canna  do  a  hand's 
tarn  for  themsels,  pair  innocents,  nor 
will  this  mony  a  year — let-abee  Lizzie, 
that  can  do  grand  aboat  a  house  al- 
ready, and  will  sane  be  fit  for  service, 
it's  my  hope;  and  Tam,  that's  a 
mackle  laddie,  and  should  be  bund>to 
some  trade.  What  would  come  o* 
them  a',  if  the  faither  was  ta'en  frae 
their  head  like  Archie  Davidson,  no 
to  be  heard  o'  for  maybe  ten  or  twenty 
years?  Te  dinna  ken — ye  ken  nae* 
thing  about  it,  you  young  things;  it's 
different  wi'  the  like  o'  me." 
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«»Xa)Le  bame  a  wbeen  bannocks 
with  ye  to  the  bakos,  Naney,''  said 
Mrs  Stewart,  taking  a  great  basketful 
of  barley^iieal  and  wheaten  cakes 
from  the  aomria* 

*^  Mony  thanks,  mistress,"  said 
Nancnr,  with  great  goodwill  lifting 
her  blue  checked  apron — "  ye're  just 
owre  guid.  It's  no  often  wheat  bread 
crosses  my  lips,  and  yestreen  I  wad 
hae  been  thankful  of  a  morsel  to  mak 
meat  to  wee  Geordle ;  bot  the  siller 
rins  scant  sune  enough,  without  wast- 
ing it  on  guid  things  to  onrsels.  Mony 
thanks,  and  guid  day,  andTm  mackle 
obliged  to  ye/' 

**  Williea  to  be  hame  the  night, 
mother,"  said  Katie  in  a  half  whisper, 
as  Nancy  left  the  door  with  her  well- 
filled  apron. 

''The  nichtl  Hell  hare  sent  nae 
word  hame,  TU  warrant.  How  is  he 
to  win  away  frae  the  ship  sae  soon?" 

"  The  captain*s  wife's  gann  up  from 
the  Elie— he'll  no  need  to  gang  down 
himsel;  and  Willie's  to  cross  the 
Firth  after  dark,  a'  for  fear  of  that 
weary  pressgang." 

''  Weel,  weel,  it  can  do  nae  ill  to 
nsr—be  thankful,"  said  Mrs  Stewart 

And  that  same  night,  when  the 
soft  April  moon,  still  young  and  half 
formed,  reflected  its  silver  bow  in  the 
quiet  Firth,  strangely  contrasting  its 
peaceful  li^bt  with  the  lurid  torch  on 
the  May,  Willie  Morison  stood  on  the 
little  bridge  before  the  mill,  by  Katie 
Stewart's  aide. 

All  these  six  long  months  they  had 
never  seen,  never  heard  of  each  other; 
yet  strange  it  is  now,  how  they  have 
learned  each  the  mind  and  heart  of 
each.  When  they  parted,  Katie  was 
still  shy  of  her  betrothed ;  now  it  is 
not  so;^i-and  tbey  talk  toffether  under 
the  moonlight  with  a  full  familiar  con- 
fidence, unhesitating,  unrestrained,  at 
which  ICatie  henelf  sometimes  starts 
and  wonders. 

But  now  the  lamp  is  lighted  within, 
and  there  are  loud  and  frequent 
calls  for  Willie.  Old  Mrs  Morison, 
his  widow  mother,  occupies  John 
Stewart's  elbow  chair,  and  Alick  and 
Janet  widen  the  circle  round  the  fire ; 
fbr  winter  or  summer  the  cheerful 
firaside  is  the  household  centre,  though, 
in  deference  to  this  pleasant  ^' April 
weather,  the-  door  stands  open,  and 
the  voice  of  the  bum  joins  pleasantly 


with:  the  homan  voiees,  and  a  broad 
line  of  moonlight  inlays  the  threshold 
with  silver.  And  now  little  Katie 
steals  in  with  secret  blushes,  and 
^es  full  of  happy  dew,  which  are  so 
diaazled  by  the  warm  light  of  the  in- 
terior that  she  has  to  shade  them 
with  her  hand ; — steals  in,  under  cover 
of  that  great  figure  which  she  has 
constrained  to  enter  before  her ;  and 
sitting  down  in  the  comer,  withdrawn 
from  the  light  as  far  as  may  be, 
draws  to  her  side  her  little  wheel. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  I  saw  our  owners 
this  morning,"  said  Willie,  looking 
round  upon,  and  addressing  in  gene* 
ral  the  interested  company,  while 
Katie  span  demurely  with  the  aspect 
of  an  initiated  pmnon,  who  knew  it 
all,  and  did  not  need  to  listen,  ''  and 
they  have  a  new  brig  building  down 
at  Leith,  that's  to  be  ca'ed  the  Flower 
of  Fife.  Mr  Mitchell  the  chief 
owner  is  a  St  Andrews  man  himsel — 
so  he  said  if  I  would  be  content  to 
be  maybe  six  weeks  or  twa  months 
ashore  out  of  employ,  he  would  ship 
me  master  of  the  brig  whenever  she 
was  ready  for  sea." 

*^  Out  of  employ!"  exclaimed 
Alick  in  constemation. 

*^  I  ken  what  ye  mean,  Alick,  but 
nae  fear  of  that  So  I  told  the  owner 
tiiat  I  had  my  ain  reasons  fbr  want- 
ing twa-three  weeks  to  mysel,  ashore, 
the  noo,  and  that  I  would  take  his 
ofihr  and  thank  him ;  so  we  shook 
hands  on  the  bargain,  and  ye  may 
ca'  me  Captain^  mother,  whenever  yo 
like," 

*^  Ay,  bnt  no  till  the  cutter's  cap- 
tain gi'es  us  leave,"  said  Alick^ 
hastily.  *^  What  giamonr  was  owre 
ye,  that  ye  coold  pit  yonrsel  in  such 
peril  ?  better  sail  mate  for  a  diazen 
voyages  mair,  than  be  pressed  for  a 
common  Jack  in  a  man-o'-war." 

"  Nae  fear  of  us,"  said  Willie* 
gaily.  "  Never  venture,  never  win, 
Alick ;  and  ye'U  have  a'  to  cross  to 
Leith  before  we  sail,  and  see  the 
Flower  of  Fife.  I  should  take  Katie 
with  me  the  first  voyage,  and  then 
there  would  be  twa  of  them,  miller." 

"  But,  Willie,  my  man,  ye've 
pitten  yonrsel  in  peril,"  said  his 
mother,  laying  her  feeble  hand  upon 
his  arm, 

"  Ne'er  a  bit,  mothei^-ne'er  a  bit 
The  cutter  has  dune  nae  mischief 
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yet— Bhe'8  neither  stopped  a  ship  nor 
sent  a  boat  ashore.  If  she  begins  to 
show  her  teeth,  we^ii  hear  her  snarl 
in  time,  and  Til  away  in  to  Copar,  or 
west  to  Donfermline ;  nae  fear  of  me 
— well  keep  a  look-ont  on  the  Firth, 
and  nae  harm  will  come  near  os.*' 


r^Part  HI.  [Sept. 

^^  If  there  was  nae  ither  safeguard 
but  yoor  look-ont  on  the  Firth, 
waes  meP  said  his  mother;  '*  but 
ye*re  the  son  of  a  righteous  man, 
Willie  Morison,  and  ane  of  the  props 
of  a  widow.  The  Lord  preserve  ye — 
for  I  see  ye*li  ha^e  mnckle  need.*' 


CHAPTBB  XIX. 


The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  Willie  Morison,  with  his  old 
mother  leaning  on  liis  arm,  reverently 
deposited  his  silver  half-crown  in  the 
plate  at  the  door  of  West  Anster 
Chnrch — an  offering  of  thankfolness, 
for  the  parish  poor.  There  had  been 
various  returns  during  the  previous 
week :  a  brig  from  the  Levant,  and 
another  from  Riga— where,  with  its 
cargo  of  hemp,  it  had  been  frozen  in 
all  the  winter— had  brought  home 
each  their  proportion  of  welcome 
family  fathers,  and  young  sailor  men, 
like  Willie  Morison  himself,  to  glad 
the  eyes  of  friends  and  kindred.  One 
of  these  was  the  son  of  that  venerable 
elder  in  the  lateran,  who  rose  to 
read  the  little  notes  which  the  thanks- 
givers  had  handed  to  him  at  the  door; 
and  Katie  Stewart's  eyes  filled  as 
the  old  man's  slow  voice,  somewhat 
moved  by  reading  his  son's  name  just 
before,  intimated  to  the  waiting  con- 
gregation before  him,  and  to  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit  behind,  also 
waiting  to  include  all  these  in  his 
<K>nclnding  prayer,  that  William  Mo- 
rison gave  thanks  for  his  safe  return. 

And  then  there  came  friendly  greet- 
ings as  the  congregation  streamed  out 
through  the  churchyard,  and  the  soft 
hopefid  sunshine  of  spring  threw  down 
a  bright  flickering  network  of  light 
and  shade  through  the  soft  foliage 
on  the  causewayed  street ;— peaceful 
people  going  to  secure  and  quiet 
homes  —  families  joyfully  encircling 
the  fathers  or  brothers  for  whose  re- 
turn tbey  had  just  rendered  thanks 
out  of  full  hearts,  and  peace  upon  all 
and  over  all,  as  broad  as  the  skies, 
and  as  calm. 

But  as  the  stream  of  people  pours 
again  in  the  afternoon  from  t^e  two 
neighbour  churches,  what  is  this  gra- 
dual excitement  which  manifests  itself 
among  them?  Harkl  there  is  the 
4>oom  of  a  gun  plunging  into  all  the 


echoes;  and  crowds  of  mothers  and 
sisters  cling  about  these  young  sailors, 
and  almost  struggle  with  them,  to 
hurry  them  home.  Who  is  that 
hastening  to  the  pier,  with  his  staff 
clenched  in  his  hand,  and  his  white 
^'  haffit  locks"  streaming  behind  him  ? 
It  is  the  reverend  elder  who  to-day 
returned  thanks  for  his  restored  son. 
The  sight  of  him— the  sound  of  that 
second  gun  pealing  from  the  Firth, 
puts  the  climax  on  the  excitement  of 
the  people,  and  now,  in  a  continuous 
stream  m>m  the  peaceful  churchyard 
gates,  they  flow  towards  the  pier  and 
the  sea. 

Eagerly  running  along  by  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  at  a  pace  which,  on 
another  Sabbath,  she  would  have 
thought  a  desecration  of  the  day, 
clingmg  to  Willie  Morison's  arm,  and 
with  an  anxious  heart,  feeling  her  pre- 
sence a  kind  of  protection  to  him, 
Katie  Stewart  hastens  to  the  Billy 
Ness.  The  grey  pier  of  Anster  is 
lined  with  anxious  faces,  and  here 
and  there  a  levelled  telescope  under 
the  care  of  some  old  shipmaster  at- 
tracts round  it  a  still  deeper,  still 
more  eager,  knot  of  spectators.  The 
tide  is  out,  and  venturous  lads  are 
stealing  along  the  sharp  low  ranges 
of  rooE,  slipping  now  and  then 
with  incautious  steps  into  the  little 
dear  pools  of  sea-water  which  sur- 
round them ;  for  their  eyes  are  not 
on  their  own  uncertain  footing,  but 
fixed,  like  the  rest,  on  that  visible 
danger  up  the  Firth,  in  which  all  feel 
themselves  concerned. 

Already  there  are  spectators,  and 
another  telescope  on  the  Billy  Ness, 
and  the  whole  range  of  *^  the  braes" 
between  Anstruther  and  Pittenweem 
is  dotted  with  anxious  lookers-on ;  and 
the  far  away  pier  of  Pittenweem,  too, 
is  dark  with  its  little  crowd. 

What  is  the  cause?  Not  far  from 
the  shore,  just  where  that  headland. 
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Tfhich  hides  from  yon  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  Largo  Bay,  Jnts  ont  npon 
the  Firth,  lies  a  little  vessel,  looking 
like  a  diminatiTe  Arabian  horse,  or 
one  of  the  artstocratic  yonngslightlads 
who  are  its  officers,  with  high  blood, 
training,  and  connige,  in  every  tight 
line  of  its  cordage,  and  taper  stretch 
of  its  masts.  Before  it,  arrested  in 
its  way,  lies  a  helpless  merchant  Inrig, 
softly  swaying  on  the  bright  mid- 
waters  of  the  Firth,  with  the  cut- 
ter's boat  rapidly  approaching  its 
side. 

Another  moment  and  it  is  boarded ; 
a  very  short  interval  of  silence,  and 
again  the  officer— yon  can  distinguish 
him  with  that  telescope,  by  his  cocked 
hat,  and  the  flash  which  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword  throws  on  the  water  as 
he  descends  the  vesseFs  side — has  re- 
entered the  cutter's  boat  Heavily 
the  boat  moves  through  the  water 
now,  crowded  with  pressed  men — 

Cr  writhing  hearts,  whose  hopes  of 
le-coming  and  peace  have  been 
blighted  in  a  moment ;  captured,  some 
of  them  in  sight  of  their  homes,  and 
under  the  anxious  straining  eyes  of 
wives  and  children,  happily  too  fur 
ofl"  to  discern  their  full  calamity. 

A  low  moan  comes  from  the  lips  of 
that  poor  woman,  who,  wringing  her 
hands  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
with  the  unconsdons  movement  of 
extreme  pain,  looks  pitifully  in  Willie 
Morison's  face,  as  he  fixes  the  tele- 
scope on  this  scene.  She  is  reading 
the  changes  of  its  expression,  as  u 
her  sentence  was  there ;  but  he  says 
nothing,  though  the  very  motion  of 
his  hand,  as  he  steadies  the  glass, 
attracts,  like  something  of  occult  sig- 
nificance, the  agonised  gaze  which 
dwells  upon  him. 

**  Captfdn,  captain  I "  she  cried  at 
last,  softly  pulling  his  coat,  and  with 
unconscious  art  using  the  new  title — 
''captain,  is't  the  Traveller?  Can 
ye  make  her  ont  ?  She  has  a  white 
figure-head  at  her  bows,  and  twa 
white  lines  round  her  side.  Captain, 
captain !  tell  me  for  pity*s  sake  I " 

Another  long  keen  look  was  bent 
on  the  brig,  as  slowly  and  disconso- 
lately she  resumed  her  onward  way. 

"No,  Peggie,"  said  the  young 
sailor,  looking  round  to  meet  her  eye, 
and  to  comfort  his  companion,  who 
stood  trembling  by  his  side — "  no, 


Peggie— make  yourself  easy ;  it's  no 
the  Traveller.'* 

The  poor  woman  seated  herself  on 
the  grass,  and,  supporting  her  head 
on  her  hands,  wiped  from  her  pale 
cheek  tears  of  relief  and  thankfulness. 

"  God  be  thanked !— and,  oh  I  God 
pity  thae  pun:  creatures,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  little  anes.  I  think 
I  have  the  hardest  heart  in  a'  the 
world,  that  can  be  ghid  when  there's 
such  misery  in  sight." 

But  dry  your  tears,  poor  Peggie 
Rodger — brace  up  your  trembling 
heart  again  for  another  fiery  trial; 
for  here  comes  another  white  sail 
peacefully  gliding  up  the  Hrth,  with 
a  flag  fluttering  from  the  stem,  and  a 
white  figure-head  dashing  aside  the 
spray  which  seems  to  embrace  it  joy- 
fully, the  sailors  think,  as  out  of 
stormy  seas  it  nears  the  welcome 
home.  With  a  light  step  the  captain 
walks  the  little  quarterdeck — with 
light  hearts  the  seamen  lounge  amid- 
ships, looking  forth  on  the  green  hills 
of  Fife.  Dark  grows  the  young 
sailor's  face  as  he  watches  the  un- 
suspicious victim  glide  triumphantly 
up  through  the  blue  water  into  the 
undreadc^  snare;  and  a  glance  round, 
a  slight  contraction  of  those  lines  in 
his  face  which  Katie  Stewart,  eagerly 
watching  him,  has  never  seen  so 
strongly  marked  before,  tells  the  poor 
wife  on  the  grass  enough  to  make  her 
rise  hysterically  strong,  and  with  her 
whole  might  gaze  at  the  advancing 
ship;  for,  alas!  one  can  doubt  its 
identity  no  longer.  The  white  lines 
on  its  side— the  white  figure-head 
among  the  joyous  spray— and  the 
Traveller  dashes  on,  out  of  its  icy 
prison  in  the  northern  harbour — out 
of  its  stormy  ocean  voyage— home- 
ward bound  I 

Homeward  bound  !  There  is  one 
yonder  turning  longing  looks  to 
Anster's  quiet  harbour  as  the  ship 
sails  past;  carefully  putting  up  in 
the  coloured  foreign  baskets  those 
little  wooden  tovs  which  amused  his 
leisure  during  tne  long  dark  winter 
among  the  ice,  and  thinldng  with  in- 
voluntary smiles  how  his  little  ones 
will  leap  for  ioy  as  he  divides  the 
store.  Put  them  up,  good  seaman, 
gentle  father  I— the  little  ones  wiU  be 
men  and  women  before  yon  look  on 
them  again. 
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For  already  the  echoes  are  startled, 
and  the  women  here  on  ahoro  Mrw^ 
and  wring  theb  hands  as  the  cotter^s 
gnn  riags  ost  its  mandate  to  the  pas- 
senger; and  looking  «p  the  Firth 
yon  see  notiiiag  bat  a  floating  globe 
of  white  sawyfce,  slowly  breaking  into 
long  streamers,  aid  almost  entirely 
coiwealiDg  the  fine  outline  of  the  Kttle 
ship  of  war.  The  diallenged  brig  at 
first  b  donbtfU — the  alarmed  captain 
does  not  understand  the  summons; 
but  again  another  fla^  another  re- 
port, another  cloud  of  white  smoke, 
and  the  Trayeller  is  brouglit  to. 

There  are  ao  tears  on  Peggie 
Rodger^i  haggard  cheeks,  bat  a  con- 
Tulsiye  shudder  passes  oyer  her  now 
and  then,  as,  with  intense  stramed 
eyes,  she  watches  the  cutter's  boat  as 
it  crosses  the  firth  towards  the  ar- 
rested brig. 

«« God  1  an*  it  were  sank  like  lead  P 
said  a  passionate  voioe  beside  her, 
trembling  with  the  desperate  restraint 
of  impotent  strength. 

**  God  help  us!--God  help  us!— 
earsena  them,**  said  the  poor  woman 
with  a  hysteric  sob.  **  Oh,  captain, 
captaia  I  gie  me  the  glass  ;  if  they  pit 
him  in  the  boat  PU  ken  DsTie — if 
naebody  eise  would,  I  can — ^gie  n»e 
the  glass.*' 

He  gave  her  the  glass,  and  himself 
gladly  tamed  away,  trembling  with 
the  same  suppressed  rage  and  indig- 
nation which  had  dictated  the  other 
spectator*s  curse. 

*•*  If  aae  could  but  warn  them  wi* 
a  word,"  groaned  Willie  Morison, 
grinding  his  teeth — **  if  ane  could  but 
lift  a  finger  t  but  to  see  them  gang 
into  the  snare  like  innocents  in  the 
broad  day— Kade,  it's  enough  to  pit 
a  man  mad !  ** 

Bat  Katie*s  pitiful  compassionate 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Peggie  Rodger — 
on  her  white  hollow  cheeks,  and  on 
the  couTulsive  steadiness  with  which 
she  held  the  telescope  in  her  hand. 

"  It*s  a  fair  wind  into  the  Firth— 
there's  anither  brig  due.  Katie,  I 
canna  stand  and  see  this  mair !  ** 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  unconsciously  grasping  it  with  a 
force  which  at  another  traie  would 
have  made  her  cry  with  pain,  led  her 
a  little  way  back  towards  the  town. 
But  the  fascination  of  the  scene  was 
too  great  for  him,  painful  as  it  was. 


and  Ikr  away  on  the  horison  glim- 
mered another  salL 

"  Willie  I "  exdidmed  Katie  Stetrcrt, 
**gar  seme  eC  the  Siilardyke  men 
guBg  eirt  wi*  a  boat—gar  them  row 
down  by  the  coast,  and  then  strike 
out  into  the  Firth,  and  warn  the  men.** 

He  grasped  her  hand  again,  not  so 
▼iolentiy.  *' Bless  you,  lassie  I  and 
wba  should  do  your  bidding  but  my- 
sd  ?  but  take  care  of  yom^,  Katie 
Stewart.  What  care  I  for  a'  the 
brigs  in  the  world  if  onythtng  ails 
you  ?    Gang  hame,  or —  ** 

^*  PH  no  stir  a  fit  tin  youVe  safe 
back  again.  1*11  nerer  speak  to  ye 
RTair  if  ye  say  anither  word.  Be  canny 
— be  canny — but  haste  ye  away.*' 

Another  moment  and  Katie  Stewart 
stands  alone  by  Peggie  Rodger's  side, 
watching  the  eager  face  which  seems 
to  grow  old  and  emaciated  with  this 
terrible  vigil,  as  if  these  moments  were 
years ;  while  the  greund  flies  under 
the  bounding  feet  of  Willie  Morison, 
and  he  answers  the  questions  which 
«e  addressed  to  him,  as  to  his  emmd, 
only  while  himself  continues  at  full 
speed  to  push  eastward  to  Cellar* 
dyke. 

And  the  indistinct  words  which  he 
calls  back  to  his  comrades,  as  he 
"devours  the  way,"  are  enough  to 
send  racing  after  him  an  eager  train 
of  coadjutors;  and  with  his  bonnet 
off;  and  his  hands,  which  tremble  as 
with  palsy,  clasped  convulsively  to- 
gether, the  white-haired  Eider  leans 
upon  the  wall  of  the  pier,  and  bids 
Grod  bless  them,  God  speed  them, 
with  a  broken  voice,  whose  utterance 
comes  in  gasps  and  sobs ;  for  he  has 
yet  another  son  upon  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  cutter*s  boat  has 
returned  from  the  Traveller  with  its 
second  load ;  and  a  kind  bystander  re- 
lieves the  aching  arms  of  poor  Peggie 
Rodger  of  the  telescope  in  which  now 
she  has  no  further  interest. 

**  Gude  kens— Gnde  kens,*'  said  the 
poor  woman  slowly,  as  Katie  strove  to 
comfort  her.  "  I  didaa  see  him  in  the 
boat ;  but  ane  could  see  naething  but 
the  wet  oars  flashing  oat  of  the  water, 
and  blinding  folk's  een.  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  Miss  Katie,  what  am  I  to 
think  ?  They  maun  have  left  some 
men  in  the  ship  to  work  her.  Oh  1 
God  grant  they  have  ta*en  the  young 
men,  and  no  heads  of  families  wr 
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bairns  to  toil  for.  Bat  Davie's  a 
bnirdly  man,  just  like  ane  to  take  an 
officer*8  ee.  Oh  the  Lord  help  us ! 
for  Fm  lost  distraught,  and  kenna 
what  to  do.»' 

A  faint  cheer,  instantly  enpfpressed, 
rises  from  the  point  of  the  pier  and 
the  shelving  coast  beyond;  and 
yonder  now  it  glides  along  the  shore, 
with  wet  oars  gleaming  ovt  of  the 
dazzling  snnny  water,  the  boat  of  the 
foriom  hope.  A  small,  pidked,  chosen 
company  bend  to  the  oars,  and  Willie 
Morison  is  at  the  helm,  warily  guiding 
the  little  vessel  over  the  rocks,  as 
they  shdter  tiiemselves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  coast.  On  the  horizon  the 
coming  sail  flotters  nearer,  nearer — 
aad  up  the  Forth  yonder  there  is  a 
stir  in  the  cntter  as  she  prepares  to 
leave  her  andior  and  strike  mto  the 
nid-waters  of  thebroad  highway  which 
ahe  molests. 

The  smi  is  sinking  lower  in  the 
grand  western  skies,  and  beginning  to 
cast  kmg,  cool,  dewy  shadows  of  every 
headland  and  little  promontory  over 
the  whole  rocky  coast ;  hot  still  the 
Firth  is  boming  with  bis  slanting 
fiervid  rays,  and  Indikeith  far  away 
lies  like  a  clond  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
Mi^,  near  at  hand,  lifts  its  white 
front  to  the  stn — a  Sabbath  night  as 
calm  and  fnU  of  rest  as  ever  satnral 
Sabbath  was — and  the  reverend  Elder 
yoader  on  the  pier  uncovers  his  white 
head  once  more,  and  groans  within 
himself,  amid  his  passionate  pn^ers 
for  these  perilled  men  upon  the  sea, 
over  the  desecrated  Sabbath  day. 

Kearer  and  nearer  wears  the  sail, 
flattering  like  the  snowy  breast  of 
some  sea-bird  in  prophetic  terror ;  and 
now  far  off  the  red  fishing-boat  strikes 
boldly  forth  into  the  Firth  with  a 
signal  flag  at  its  prow. 

In  the  cntter  they  perceive  it  now ; 
and  see  how  the  anchor  swings  op  her 
ahj^y  side,  and  the  snowy  sail  carls 
over  the  yards,  as  with  a  bound  she 
darts  forth  from  her  lurking-placet  and, 
flashing  in  the  sunshine  lUie  an  eager 
hound,  leaps  forth  after  her  prey. 

The  boat-4bs  boat  1  With  every 
gleam  of  its  oars  the  hearts  throb  that 
watch  it  on  its  way;  with  every 
bound  it  makes  there  are  prayers — 
prayers  of  the  anguish  which  will  take 
noaiscoaragemeat — pressing  in  at  the 


gates  of  heaven ;  and  the  ebbing  tide 
bears  it  oat,  and  the  wind  droops  its 
wings,  and  falls  becalmed  upon  the 
coast,  as  if  repenting  it  of  the  evil 
service  it  did  to  those  two  hapless  ves- 
sels which  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 
Bravely  on  as  the  sun  grows  lower — 
bravely  out  as  the  fluttering  stranger 
sail  draws  nearer  and  more  near— and 
but  one  other  strain  will  bring  them 
within  hail. 

But  as  all  eyes  follow  th^e  adven- 
turers, another  flash  from  the  cutter's 
side  glares  over  the  shining  water; 
and  as  the  smoke  rolls  over  the 
pursuing  vessel,  and  the  loud  report 
again  disturbs  all  the  hills,  Katie's 
heart  grows  sick,  and  she  scarcely 
dares  look  to  the  east.  But  the  ball 
has  ploughed  the  water  harmlessly, 
and  yonder  is  the  boat  of  rescue — 
yonder  is  the  ship  witliin  hail ;  and 
some  one  stands  up  in  the  prow  of 
the  foriom  hope,  and  shouts  and 
waves  his  hand. 

It  is  enough.  "There  she  goes — 
there  she  tacks  I  '*  cries  exulting  the 
man  with  the  telescope,  "  and  in  half- 
an-hour  she'll  be  safe  in  St  Andrew's 
Bay." 

But  she  sails  slowly  back — and 
slowly  sails  the  impatient  cutter,  with 
little  wind  to  swell  her  sails,  and  that 
little  in  her  face;  while  the  fisher- 
boat,  again  falling  close  inshore  with 
a  relay  of  fresh  men  at  the  oars,  has 
the  advantage  of  them  both. 

And  now  there  is  a  hot  pursuit — 
tiie  cutter's  boat  in  fall  chase  after  the 
foriom  hope;  but  as  the  sun  disap- 
pears, and  the  long  shadows  lengthen 
and  creep  along  the  creeks  and  bays 
of  the  rcK^  coast  so  well  known  to 
the  pursued,  so  ill  to  the  pursuer,  the 
event  oi  the  race  is  soon  decided  ;  and 
clambering  up  the  first  accessible 
landing-place  they  can  gain,  and 
leaving  their  boat  on  the  rocks  behind 
them,  the  foriom  hope  joyously  make 
their  way  home. 

"  And  it's  a'  Katie's  notion,  and  no 
a  morsel  of  mine,"  says  the  proad 
Willie  Morison.  But  alas  for  your 
stout  heart,  Williel  — alas  for  the 
tremukms  startled  bird  which  beats 
against  the  innocent  breast  of  little 
Katie  Stewart,  f6r  no  one  knows  what 
heavy  shadows  shall  veil  the  ending 
of  this  Sabbath-day. 
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Thb  man  who,  haying  reoently  bnllt 
a  honse  and  planted  a  garden,  capri- 
cionsly  abandons  his  oommodions 
dwelling  and  pleasant  parterres  for 
nncnltiyated  solitudes,  there  to  re- 
commence the  work,  is  open  to  a 
charge  of  eccentricity,  if  not  of  folly. 
It  may  be  said  that,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  this  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  great  North  American  nation. 
With  abundant  room  to  double  and 
to  treble  itself,  the  population  of  the 
States  has  yet  felt  cramped  within  its 
ample  limits,  and  has  pushed  forward, 
westwutls  to  the  Pacific,  and  south- 
wards into  the  heart  of  Mexico.  Gold 
discoveries  may  recently  have  stimu- 
lated, but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  this  migratory  impulse, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  has  been  com- 
municated by  Providence  to  one  of 
the  most  numerous,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  of  existing  races,  that  the 
barren  places  of  the  earth  may  be 
fructified,  and  barbarism  gradually  be 
everywhere  replaced  by  civilisation. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  impulse  has  lately  been 
less  manifest  in  the  European  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  in  those  of  America. 
From  Great  Britain  —  which,  in  a 
bird's-eye  view,  would  seem  a  teem- 
ing ant-hill— where  a  crowded  popu- 
lation is  pent  in  scanty  compass  by 
encircling  seas,  where  professions  and 
trades  are  overstocked,  and  the  battle 
of  life  is  fought  at  disadvantage  by 
reason  of  the  narrow  field,  the  great 
streams  of  emigration  should,  it  may 
be  thought,  proceed.  There  are  rea- 
sons, however,  for  the  contrary. 
Without  impeachment  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  Transatlantic  cousms,  we 
suspect  that  love  of  country  is  hr 
stronger  in  the  breast  of  an  old  nation 
than  in  that  of  a  young  one.  This  is 
easy  to  understand,  if  there  be  value 
in  things  and  in  idea3  which  most 
men  prize  and  cherish — in  ancient 
monuments,  glorions  traditions,  time- 
honoured  associations,  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  illnstrious  dead.  The 
Americans  seem  to  ns  to  be  more  re- 
markable for  love  and  admiration  of 


themselves  than  of  their  oonn^. 
The  Englishman  talks  of  ^'  dear  Old 
England;"  the  Yankee  tells  yon  of 
**  the  greatest  nation  in  creation.*' 
To  an  Englishman,  the  soil  of  his 
country  and  bricks  of  his  towns,  the 
streets,  rivers,  and  hills,  and  the  very 
roads,  are  objects  of  affection;  because 
with  all  those  thines  are  indissolnbly 
associated  so  mu<£  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud ;  an  American  places  his 
pride  in  introducing  into  new  regions 
the  banner  and  institutions  of  his 
restless,  enterprishig  nation.  We 
believe  that  a  great  many  English- 
men, even  of  classes  with  whom  phy- 
sical wellbeing  might  be  supposed  a 
paramount  consideration,  would  ra- 
ther toil  for  a  crust  at  home  than 
wander  to  distant  lands,  with  a  pro- 
spect of  improved  condition  on  easier 
terms.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
recent  Governments  have  properly 
aided,  durected,  and  encouraged  Bri- 
tish emigration,  and  whether  they 
have  not  suffered  the  current  to  be 
diverted  to  the  shores  of  America, 
when  a  little  judgment  and  guidance 
might  have  led  it  to  our  own  colonies. 
As  regards  the  lower  classes  of  Irish 
emigrants,  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  know  them  in  the  States  than 
in  Australia;  the  more  so,  because 
recent  statistics  prove  that,  upon 
American  soil,  and  when  amalgamated 
with  the  American  people,  the  ^feat 
majority  of  them  speedily  cast  off  the 
detestable  yoke  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
to  Australasia  emigrants  from  Greajt 
Britain  should  be  directed;  and  we 
gladly  observe  the  tide  setting  strong 
m  that  direction.  It  is  useless  now 
to  inquire  whether  this  might  not 
earlier  have  been  the  case,  had  proper 
facilities  been  afforded,  and  had  means 
been  taken  to  shorten  the  passage  to 
the  Antipodes.  Gold  discoveries  have 
at  last  given  the  signal,  and  private 
enterprise  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand.  To  it  we  ahready  owe  the 
direct  steam  transit  from  this  country 
to  Australia,  round  the  Cape,  and 
shall  shortly  be  indebted  for  one 
which   promises   to   be   still    more 
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rapid,  via  the  Isthmus  of  PaDama. 
Certainly  the  state  of  public  feeling 
at  the  present  time  calls  londly  for 
accelerated  commanication  with  oar 
Bonthem  colonies.  Emigration  bids 
fair  to  proceed  on  a  large  scale.  On 
all  sides  the  note  of  preparation  is 
heard,  sounded  by  a  class  of  emigrants 
superior  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  replenished  our  colonies 
— ^by  yonng  men  beginning  life,  who 
take  oat  with  them  courage  and  en- 
ergy unimpaired  by  failure  and  re- 
verses. Doubtless  most  persons,  of 
the  many  thousands  who  read  these 
lines,  have  knowledge  of  such  prepa- 
rations— have  frien&,  acquaintances, 
or  relatives,  fitting  for  the  distant 
pilgrimage,  or  perhaps  already  ship- 
ped, and  waiting  but  the  anchor*s  trip 
to  bid  a  long  farewell — whose  linger- 
ing regrets  are  tempered  by  bnght 
hopes--to  the  land  of  their  birth,  but 
not  to  its  laws  and  institations — to 
many  whom  they  love,  bat  not  to  the 
society  of  those  who  speak  the  same 
tongue,  and  whose  hearts  throb  to  the 
same  sympathies. 

To  all  intending  emigrants  and  emi- 
grants' friends,  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  noble  southern  colonies, 
to  all  who  love  spirited  narrative  of 
adventure,  and  lively  description  of 
distant  lands,  we  cordiaUy  recommend 
the  volumes  lately  published  by  Colo- 
nel Mundy,  who  has  given  a  worthy 
snccessor  to  his  pleasant  book  of  In- 
dian Sketches.  Let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  do  not  vaunt  the  Colo- 
nel^s  work  as  a  Colonist*s  Manual  or 
Handbook  to  Australasia ;  we  do  not 
pronounce  it,  according  to  a  favourite 
formula,  as  indispensable  a  part  of  au 
emigrant's  baggage  as  a  shirt  or  a  hair- 
brush, or  declare  that  its  possession 
will  smooth  eveir  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  newly-arrived  pilgrims  in  the  lands 
it  treats  of.  Its  author  himself  has 
no  such  pretensions.  He  speaks  of 
his  work  with  more  modesty  than  is 
always  found  in  gentlemen  who  pub- 
lish, in  portly  octavos,  the  results  of 
five  years'  distant  rambles.  The  sol- 
dier displays  his  colours  at  starting. 
He  goes  off  with  a  distinct  declaration 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  a  light 
one,  but  that  he  shall  rejoice  if  he  has 
incidentally  supplied  useful  informa- 
tion. In  another  place  he  goes  still 
farther,  and  calls  his  journal  trifling. 

VOL.  LXXn. — ^KO.  CCCCXLHI. 


It  does  comprise  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasant  trifling;  but  the  intending 
colonist  will  glean  from  it  many  va- 
luable hints,  whilst  to  all  it  will  afford 
more  or  less  information. 

Colonel  Mundy  sailed  for  Sydney 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  as  Deputy- 
adjutant-general  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  He  returned  to  England 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  The 
interval  was  passed  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  New  Zealand— besides  visits  to 
sundry  small  islands,  Sydney  was 
his  headquarters  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  five  years'  abode  in  the 
Far  South,  and  thence  he  made 
numerous  excursions  into  the  interior* 
He  kept  a  regular  diary,  which  it 
was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  cast  into  the  form  of  a  book ; 
— so  that  the  production  of  twelve 
hundred  copious  pages  was  distributed 
over  several  years,  and  was  really  a 
labour  of  love.  To  this  we  must 
attribute— as  well  as  to  the  author's 
good  temper  and  happy  disposition — 
the  unflagging  spirit  and  vivacity  of 
the  work,  whose  last  chapter  is  as 
freshly  written  as  its  first,  and  as  free 
from  appearance  of  effort. 

But  a  few  months  had  elapsed 
after  Colonel  Mundy's  arrival  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  whett 
there  occurred  to  him  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity  of  visiting  the  inte- 
rior. His  Excellency,  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  proposed  making  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  inland  coun- 
ties, and  throng  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  boundaries  of  loca- 
tion— usually  called  the  Squatting 
Districts.  The  party  consisted  of  the 
governor  and  his  lady,  the  private 
and  colonial  secretaries,  five  servants, 
a  couple  of  mounted  policemen  as 
escort,  and  of  ColonelMundy,  who  was 
invited  to  accompany  it.  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  described  by  an  Australian 
innkeeper  as  *^  the  most  sportingest  ^ 
of  all  governors,  drove  himself,  being 
a  first  rate  whip,  in  a  sort  of  maii 
phaeton,  built  for  the  purpose,  with 
hood,  rumble,  and  capacious  boot, 
and  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
Colonel  and  the  Colonial  Secretary 
each  put  a  horse  into  a  light  open 
carriage ;  two  servants  in  a  dog-cart 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  first,  during 
the  early  part  of  Trip  No.  1,  which. 
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was  to  Bathorst  and  Wellington,  and 
throQgh  the  pastoral  tracts  west  of 
those  counties— Colonel  Mundy  gets 
over  much  more  paper  than  ground. 
He  is  pleasantly  digressive.  His 
boolc's  second  title  of  Rambles  was 
intended,  he  says,  to  apply  equally  to 
pen  and  to  person.  Accordingly, 
bush-ranging  being  started  as  a  sub- 
ject of  converaation,  he  stops  his 
horses  for  a  chapter,  in  which  he 
throws  together  a  number  of  amusing 
and  curious  stories  about  runaway 
convicts,  highwaymen,  fights  between 
police  and  banditti,  and  skirmishes 
with  the  aborigines.  Then  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  and  off  he  goes  again, 
past  Blackheath  and  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd — names  suggestive  of  home — 
past  Hassan's  Walls— a  crescent  of 
castellated  crags,  which  in  outline 
remind  him  of  the  fortress  of  Gwalior 
—threading  the  recesses  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  eternal  gum-tree 
avenues,  to  the  estate  of  Mr  William 
Lawson,  on  Macquarie  Plains,  where 
he  and  his  companions  take  up  their 
abode  for  a  time,  and  where  he  re- 
ceives a  most  favourable  Impression 
of  Australian  hospitality. 

**  At  this  Australian  eountry  seat,**  he 
fiays,  **  120  miles  from  Sydney,  at  which 
emporium  European  supplies  arrive,  after 
four  or  five  months'  voyage,  enhanced 
nearly  double  in  price,  and  with  the 
superadded  risk,  difficulty,  and  expense 
consequent  on  a  dray  journey  of  another 
half-month  across  almost  impassable 
mountains,  we  found  a  well  damasked 
table  for  thirty-five  or  forty  persons, 
handsome  china  and  plate,  excellent 
cookery,  a  profusion  of  hook,  claret,  and 
champagne,  a  beautiful  dessert  of  Euro- 
pean fruits— in  short,  a  really  capital 
English  dinner.  Now,  1  assert  that  this 
repast  afforded  as  strong  and  undeniable 
a  proof  of  British  energy,  in  the  abstract, 
as  did  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  storm- 
ing of  Badajoz,  the  wonderful  conflict  of 
Moauec,  or  any  other  exploit  accom- 
plished by  the  obstinate  resolution,  as 
well  as  daehing  valour,  of  John  Bull. 
.  .  .  Be  it  remembered  that,  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  hale  old  men, 
there  was  no  white  inhabitant  of  this 
vast  continent ;  and  nothing  more  eat- 
able than  a  haunch  of  kangaroo,  more 
drinkable  than  a  cup  of  water,  even 
where  Sydney  now  stands  ;  and  that, 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  those  Plains,  to  which  most  of  the 
xuries  of  the  Old  World  now  find  their 
v,  were  not  even  known  to  exist." 


Mr  Lawson  is  a  large  grazier  and 
cattle-breeder,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Australia.  Colonel  Mundy 
does  not  supply  statistics  of  his  flocks, 
herds,  and  acres,  but  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  them  from  the  account 
g^ven  of  the  territorial  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  Mr  Icely,  another  sub- 
stantial settler,  whose  ^*  estate  and 
live  stock  are  said  to  consist  of 
60,000  acres  of  purchased  land— pur- 
chased when  the  price  was  five  shil- 
lings an  acre— how  much  of  granted 
land  I  did  not  learn  ;  with,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pas- 
ture rented  from  the  Crown ;  25,000 
sheep,  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  some 
800  horses.  Near  the  dwelling-house 
is  one  paddock— as  it  is  modestly 
styled  —  consisting  of  8000  acres, 
another  of  1500  acres  ;  and  there 
are  about  forty-five  miles  of  substan- 
tial three-railed  fencing  on  the  pro- 
perty. This  latter  article  alone  must 
have  cost  a  small  fortune.^* 

During  his  stay  at  Mr  Lawson*8, 
Colonel  Mundy  obtained  some  insight 
into  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines.  A  "corobbery,"  or 
native  dance,  was  got  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  guests,  and  a  most 
transcendent  caper  it  appears  to  have 
been.  The  *'  gins  "  (native  women) 
drummed  upon  a  skin  stretched 
tightly  over  their  knees,  screaming 
monotonously  the  while.  The  men, 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  were  painted 
from  top  to  toe,  the  favourite  pattern 
being  an  imitation  of  a  skeleton — 
spine  and  ribs  picked  out  with  a 
white  pigment,  and  broad  lines  of  the 
same  down  the  legs.  A  war  dance 
was  the  first  business ;  then  came  a 
singular  kind  of  gymnastics,  which 
might  be  entitled  the  snake-polka. 

**  They  all  sprang  into  the  air  a  won- 
derful height,  and,  as  their  feet  again 
touched  the  ground,  with  the  legs  wide 
astride,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  were 
set  a  quivering  in  a  singular  manner ;  and 
the  straight  white  lines  on  the  limbs 
being  thus  put  in  oscillation,  each  stripe 
became  for  the  moment  a  writhing  ser- 
pent." 

This  was  followed  by  a  soological 
sauteuse — imitations  of  the  dingo  or 
native  dog,  of  the  emu  and  kangaroo. 

^  When  all  were  springing  together  in 
emulation  of  a  scared  troop  of  their  own 
marsupial  brutes,  nothing  could  be  more 
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laughable,  or  a  more  ingenious  piece  of 
mimicrj.  Ab  usual  in  savage  dances, 
4he  time  was  kept  with  an  accuracy 
never  at  fault.  The  gentlemen  of  our 
party  alone  attended  the  Corobbery ; 
for,  whatever  heraldry  might  do,  decency 
-could  not  have  described  any  one  of  the 
performers  as  a  'salvage  man  cincted, 
proper  ! '  The  men  were  tall  and  straight 
as  their  own  spears,  many  of  them  nearly 
as  thin,  bat  all  surprisingly  active." 

So  great  are  the  agility  and  ad- 
dress of  these  savages,  that  a  native 
servant,  Fishhook  by  name,  allowed 
the  Colonel,  who  describes  himself  as 
tolerably  handy  with  a  pebble,  to 
pelt  him  with  stones  as  fast  as  he 
conld  throw  them,  at  twenty  paces. 
Those  aimed  at  his  head  and  body  he 
tamed  aside,  and  jumped  over  those 
that  threatened  to  leg  him.  The 
Australian  is  dexterous  with  the 
spear,  and  will  knock  over  a  kan- 
garoo at  fifty  or  sixty  paces.  But 
he  is  not  always  in  the  humour  to  do 
bis  best,  either  in  dancing  or  using 
his  weapons,  for  the  amusement  of 
strangers.  At  Wellington,  a  noted 
good  spearsman  repeatedly  missed  a 
piece  of  bark  Colonel  Mundy  set  up 
as  a  mark  for  him. 

^I  pat  a  sixpence  on  the  top,  and^ 
taking  a  policeman's  carbine,  made  the 
black  fellow  ondersiand  that  if  I  knocked 
it  down  before  him,  I  would  re-pooket  it. 
Whilst  pretending  to  take  aim,  I  saw  the 
savftge  brace  up  his  muscular  little  6gure, 
fix  his  fierce  emu-like  eye  on  the  target, 
and  in  an  instant  he  had ;  transfixed  its 
centre  at  sixty  yards.  Having  put  the 
*  white  money'  into  his  mouth,  he  had  to 
exert  all  his  strength  with  his  foot  on  the 
sheet  of  bsjk,  to  withdraw  the  weapon." 

We  had  the  Bushranger's  chapter 
earlier  in  the  volume.  This  seventh 
chapter  mi^ht  be  entitled  the  savage 
chapter,  bemg  particularly  devoted  to 
the  aborigines,  a  fierce  and  brutal  race, 
whose  aggressions  on  the  white  men, 
formerly  n^uent,  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely ceased,  although  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  border  districts.  There, 
a  native  mounted  police,  commanded 
by  British  officers,  has  been  found 
most  effectual  in  repressing  their 
turbulence  and  robberies.  There  is 
great  competition  for  admission  to 
this  corps.  No  bounty  is  needed; 
threepence  a  day  is  the  rate  of  pay ; 
the  uniform  is  a  light  dragoon  un- 


dress ;  the  men  are  young,  agile,  and 
strong,   handle  their  arms  skilfully 
and  ride  well ;  and  so  much  are  they 
dreaded  by  the  evil-disposed  amongst 
their  countrymen,  that  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a  section  of  them  clears 
the  district  of  predatory  tribes.    Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Mundy's  account, 
the  New  Hollander,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  little  better  than  a  wild  beast 
— treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and 
ungrateful;  and— it  is  the  ColoneFs 
conviction,  although  some  have  dispu- 
ted the  fact — a  most  atrocious  cannibal. 
"  Old  Bull,"  the  brawny  chieftain  of 
the  tribe  which  exhibited  the  Corob- 
bery for  the  entertainment  of  the  tra- 
vellers— a  herculean  pagan,  of  pro- 
digious pectoral  development,  across 
the  top  of  whose  breast,  when  he 
stood  upright,  a  spear  rested  as  upon 
a  shelf — lay   under    heavy   suspi- 
cion of  having,  in  his  earlier  days, 
"  treated  one  or  more  Englishmen — 
not  to  mention  black  game — precisely 
as  an  Englishman  would  have  treated 
a  woodcock;  i.e.  brought  him  down 
in  good  style,  given  him  a  turn  or  two 
before  the  fire,  and  discussed  him  with 
jsest  and  appetite."    Colonel  Mundy, 
whilst  kindly  abstaining  from  details 
of  the  subject,  refers  the  reader  to 
Blue  Books  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  corroboration  of  his  charge 
against  the  Australians,  and  mentions 
a  case  upon  record  where  an  infant  was 
butchered  and  eaten  by  its  own  mo- 
ther ;  which  he  declares,  with  horrible 
facetiousness,  to  be  '^marsupial  in- 
stinct pushed  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity!"    Now,  there  is  nothing  to 
extenuate  the  Australian's  unnatural 
and  abominable  partiality  to  human 
flesh.    With  kangaroo  venison,  the 
emu  in  lieu  of  the  pheasant,  with  fish 
and  wildfowl,  (to  catch  which    his 
women  manufacture   nets,)    to   say 
nothing   of  snakes,    ^anas,  grubs, 
sweet  acada  gum,  ana  bulrush  pulp 
ground  into  flour,  he  has  certainly  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  what  Far 
West   trappers   denominate    *' man- 
meat."      Honey,  too,  he  loves,  and 
is  ingenious  in  obtaining  it.  "  Catching 
a  stray  bee,  he  sticks  upon  its  little 
busy  body  with  gum  an  atom  of  white 
down  from  the  owl  or  swan,  and, 
releasing  the  scared  insect,  follows  it 
by  eye  and  foot  to  the  hole  in  the 
hollow  tree  where  the  comb  is  con- 
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cealed  .^'  There  is  something  so  buco- 
lic in  this  little  Tignette,  that  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  light-footed  child 
of  the  forest  qnittine  the  chase  of  the 
honey-bee  to  transfix  a  Christian — 
first  with  his  qaivering  lance,  and 
then  npon  his  ready  spit.  Did  he 
limit  his  attacks  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  white  intmders,  some 
allowance  might  be  made  for  him. 
Colonel  Mundy  rather  stands  up  for 
the  savage  in  this  respect. 

**  If  Mephistopheles,"  he  sayf,  *'  could 
read  the  New  South  Wales  police  re- 
ports, how  would  he  grin  on  finding  that 
'  certain  aboriginal  blacks  had  been  ap- 
prehended and  punished  for  stealing  dead 
timber,  the  property  of  Mc  Whiteman, 
for  firewood' !  The  said  Mr  Whiteman 
had  purchased  the  land,  on  which  the 
timber  grew,from  the  GoTemment,  or  had 
received  it  in  firee  grant  trom  the  same 
source.  What  did  the  Goyemment  give 
for  these  'waste  lands  of  the  Crown!* 
Nothing  1  The  grandfather  of  the  pri- 
soner probably  hunted  orer  this  very 
ground — the  culprit  himself  was  perhaps 
bom  under  the  Tory  gum-tree  whose 
fallen  boughs  he  had  been  'stealing.'  .  . 
What  wonder  that  the  natire  retaliates 
upon  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  pale- 
faced  trespasser  on  his  land  and  food ! 
He  thinlcF,  perhaps,  in  his  primefal  sim- 
plicity, that  he  has  as  good  right  to  beef 
and  mutton  as  John  Bull-calf,  the  Anglo- 
Australian,  has  to  kangaroo-tail  soup. 
Can  one  reasonably  expect  that  any  man, 
whatsoeyer  his  complexion,  possessing  a 
vigorous  appetite  and  no  moral  code,  will 
dine  off  grubs  and  Kxards,  when  a  sirloin 
or  a  saddle  is  to  be  bad  for  the  cast  of  a 
spear r' 

Colonel  Mnndy  does  not  expect 
to  reckon  amongst  his  readers  persons 
80  artless  as  to  take  this  sort  of 
reasoning  more  serionsly  than  it  Is 
intended.  Saddle  and  sirloin  are 
dear  joints  to  the  black,  and  his 
batcher's  bill  is  nsually  pretty  heavy. 
Australian  shepherds,  overseers,  and 
stockmen,  (cattle  -  drivers,)  —  often 
emancipated  convicts,  or  ticket-of- 
leave  men— are  neither  patient  nnder 
injury  nor  merciful  in  victory.  They 
are  soon  exasperated  by  savage  de- 
predations, which  entail  upon  them 
great  trouble  and  harsh  reproof. 
The  blacks  will  drive  off  a  flock  of 
three  or  four  hundred  sheep  in  the 
night  time.  Ten  of  these  are  perhaps 
all  they  make  mutton  of,  but  the 


others  are  dispersed  through  the  bush, 
giving  the  snepherds  three  or  four 
days'  labour  to  collect  them.  Or  a 
herd  of  cattle  are  speared,  mutilated, 
or  driven  off.  The  shepherd  gets 
blame,  on  his  owner's  next  visit.  The 
owner  gone,  he  gets  to  horse  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  and  avenges 
the  wigging  he  has  received  by  shoot- 
ing hsdf  a  tnbe,  and  scattering  the 
rest.  This  only  makes  the  matter 
worse. 

"Some  poor  solitary  shepherd  or  hut- 
keeper,  perhaps  utterly  unconnected  with 
this  retaliatory  expedition,  repays  with 
his  life  the  unnecessary  severity  of  the 
white  party.  His  hut  is  robbed,  his 
brains  are  dashed  out  with  a  dub.  Three 
or  four  high-bred  horses  are  speared,  an 
imported  Durham  bull,  value  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  or  a  Saxon  ram,  worth 
fifty,  is  hamstrung^  and  the  rage  of  the 
proprietor  himself  is  now  aroused.  Re- 
prisals are  undertaken  on  a  large  scale — 
a  scale  that  either  neyer  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Goyemment,  which  is  bound  to 
protect  alike  the  white  and  the  black 
subject ;  or,  if  it  does  reach  them,  finds 
them  couyeniently  deaf." 

Extermination  is  then  the  word — 
wholesale  massacres  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  Colonel  Mnndy  enter- 
tains no  doubt  that  the  black  popula- 
tion is  being  rapidly  extirpated. 
These  terrible  raasias,  occurring  in 
the  remote  back  settlements  and  pas- 
tures, are  for  the  most  part  ignored 
by  the  local  authorities,  crown  land 
commissioners,  police  magistrates, 
and  others,  or  else  considered  as  jus- 
tifiable negrocide.  The  Colonel  tells 
us  some  very  horrid  tales  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aborigines — the  shooting 
of  pregnant  women,  and  the  placing 
of  *^  damper,"  (dough  cakes  baked 
over  the  ashes,)  seasoned  with  arsenic 
or  strychnine,  in  the  way  of  the 
savages.  For  this  last  description  of 
cowardly  murder,  colonists  have  been 
brought  to  the  gallows,  and  certainly 
they  richly  merited  it.  The  tempta- 
tions to  such  atrocities,  as  well  as  to 
armed  collisions,  have  been  diminished 
by  the  institution  of  the  black  mounted 
police,  who  are  a  great  check  on 
savage  aggressions,  and  who  beguile 
theur  leisure  by  hunting  down  white 
bushrangers.  This  latter  sport  is 
occasionally  engaged  in  by  civilian 
blacks  when  a  reward  is  to  be  earned ; 
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and  woe  betide  the  bnahranger  whose 
trail  IS  "struck"  by  one  of  these 
active  and  dangerous  savages.  His 
fate  is  that  of  Goliath.  His  empty- 
handed  porsaer  finds  arms  upon  the 
road,  and  smites  his  victim  with 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook. 

**  However  superior  in  bodilj  strength, 
iioweyer  desperate  hisconrage,  the  robber 
has  no  chance  against  the  black  soout, 
unless  possessed  of  firearms.  The  latter 
attacks  him  with  a  running  fire  of  stones, 
thrown  with  such  vigour  and  accuracy, 
ihat  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  cul 
4o  pieces  or  disable  the  former.  The 
superior  agility  of  the  savage  effectually 
prevents  close  quarters  ;  and  as  for  re- 
dsting  with  the  same  weapons,  the  poor 
clumsy  Saxon  might  as  well  pelt  a  shadow. 
An  instance  was  related  to  me  of  a  natire 
following  for  days,  unsuspectedly,  the 
steps  of  a  runaway  prisoner  armed  with 
a  musket.  Haring  exhausted  the  little 
food  he  had  brought  with  him,  the  white 
man  was  at  length  compelled  by  hunger 
to  fire  at  a  bird,  and,  ere  he  could  reload, 
he  was  felled  by  a  stone,  followed  by  a 
sustained  Tolley— something  like  that  of 
Perkins's  steam-gun — which  soon  placed 
4>oth  man  and  musket  in  the  power  of  the 
wily  savage." 

Tiger  as  he  is  in  his  state  of  nature, 
the  Australian,  Colonel  Mandy  be- 
lieves, is  capable  of  transformation 
into  a  civilised  man.  That  he  pos- 
sesses energy  and  ingenuity  is  suffi- 
•ciently  proved  by  the  arms  and  im- 
plements he  manufactures,  and  by  his 
address  in  using  them.  Enrolled  in 
the  police,  he  makes  an  excellent 
soldier,  sober,  obedient,  and  submis- 
sive to  discipline.  But  although 
much  zeal  and  money  have  been 
expended  in  endeavours  to  civilise  and 
Christianise  him,  they  have  been  mis- 
directed and  ineffectual.  Missions, 
liowever  they  at  first  may  have  seemed 
to  flourish,  have  been  failures  in  the 
€nd.  It  is  never  very  difficult,  as 
Colonel  Mundy  remarks,  to  make 
^'  soup  and  blanket "  proselytes.  The 
Apsley  mission,  in  Wellington  Valley, 
throve  at  first.  The  natives  went  to 
school,  and  were  particularly  punctual 
at  feeding-time.  But  settlers  came 
into  the  neighbourhood,  with  convict 
servants,  misleading  the  black  women, 
selling  grog  to  the  men,  and  teaching 
both  to  deride  alike  their  lessons  and 
their  instructors.  And  wild  natives 
•came   and  camped  hard   by,  their 


proximity  rousing  all  the  vagrant  and 
barbarian  instincts  of  the  semi-con- 
verts, who  forthwith  abandoned  the 
restraints  and  creature  comforts  of  the 
mission  for  the  free  range  of  the  bush 
and  roast  kangaroo. 

"  1  can  picture  to  myself,"  says  Colonel 
Mundy,  ^the  mortification  of  the  good 
teachers,  as  the  wild  Coo-ec  of  the  savages, 
reclaiming  their  kindred,  rang  through 
the  forest,  and,  obedient  to  the  call,  the 
half-tamed  pupils,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
answering  cry,  tore  off  their  garments — 
symbols  of  incipient  civilisation  —  and, 
once  more  naked,  rushed  into  their  natire 
wilds. 

*  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree. 
My  kangaroo  and  liberty  !* 

was  their  exclamation,  as  these  children 
of  the  bush,  tired  of  boiled  mutton,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  tea,  and  of  the  twaddle 
(as  they  thought  it)  of  their  teachers,  re- 
lapsed into  their  natural  state  of  savage- 
hood." 

The  mission  house  at  Moreton  Bay 
was  plundered  by  the  very  savages 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected,  and 
the  missionaries  had  to  defend  them- 
selves with  firearms.  All  this  was 
surely  discouraging  enough,  but  still 
the  philanthropists  have  not  despaired; 
and  Colonel  Mundy,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  decided  opinion, 
seems  to  entertain  hopes  of  good  re- 
sults from  a  combined  and  energetic 
movement  for  the  conversion  'of  the 
Australasian  heathen,  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  and  powerfully 
stimulated  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and 
other  earnest  and  active  dignitaries  of 
the  Colonial  Church.  As  a  set-off  to 
the  evil  he  has  recorded  of  them,  and 
as  proof  that  virtue  may  be  found, 
although  but  rarely,  in  the  breast 
of  Australian  savages,  the  Colonel 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
adventures  of  four  Englishmen  on  a 
surveying  expedition  m  the  north- 
east part  of  ^ew  Holland.  The  chief 
of  the  party,  Mr  Kennedy,  a  fine, 
handsome,  enterprising  young  fellow, 
had  a  black  servant,  named  Jacky- 
Jacky.  It  is  Jacky's  narrative, 
elicited  by  a  subsequent  judicial  in- 
vestigation, that  Colonel  Mundy  tran- 
scribes; and,  but  for  its  length,  we 
would  extract  it  here,  certain  that  it 
would  interest  all  readers.  Accom- 
panied only  by  the  black,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy was  compelled  to  separate  from 
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the  three  other  men^  one  of  whom  was 
badtjT  woanded,  and  another  lame, 
lie  was  tracked  with  dogged  perseve- 
rance and  patient  ferocity  by  a  party 
of  aborigines,  who  at  last,  when  he 
was  enfeebled  by  ftunine,  ventured  to 
approach  near  enough  to  spear  him. 
Jacky  stuck  by  him  to  the  very  last, 
buried  his  body,  underwent  terrible 
SQtferings,  and  finally  rescued  the  two 
survivors  of  the  party,  displaying,  as 
Colonel  Mundy  justly  says,  "  heroic 
endurance,  unshaken  fidelity,  and 
devoted  courage."  Jacky's  simple 
and  unassuming  narrative  fully  justi- 
fies the  high  eulogium.  Black  swans 
of  this  description  are  rare  birds  in 
Australia,  and  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  for  white  gentlemen  upon 
solitary  rambles  to  build  upon  the 
fidelity  of  their  sable  followers,  found- 
ing their  confidence  on  this  remark- 
able instance.  In  those  latitudes, 
however,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
where  a  lai^  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion proceeded  originally  from  hulks 
and  prisons,  European  servants  are 
very  often  as  untrustworthy  as 
natives.  And  the  better  sort— those 
who  would  not  cut  your  throat  or  rob 
you—are  idle,  drunken,  and  impudent. 
The  article  is  scarce,  the  supply  small, 
and  the  rascals  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  market.  As  recently  as 
Colonel  Mundy*s  departure  from  the 
colony  in  1851,  really  good  domestics, 
especially  men,  were  hardly  to  be 
found.  ^*Bad  ones  vibrated  from 
pantry  to  pantry,  from  coach-box  to 
coach-box  of  the  Sydney  gentry,  and 
smiled  impudently  in  the  face  of  the 
master  who  last  discharged  them, 
well  knowing  that  if  they  could  lay  a 
table  or  drive  a  pair  of  horses  they 
could  always  get  a  place,  and  no  im- 
pertinent questions  asked  as  to  cha- 
racter.'* Five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
good  servants,  shipping  themselves 
from  England  to  Australia,  would 
find,  the  Colonel  adds,  prompt  em- 
ployment and  high  wages,  and  would 
remedy  this  crying  evil,  whose  extent 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
in  almost  every  house  in  which  the 
Governor  and  his  party  put  up  during 
their  tour,  although  the  gentlemen 
who  received  them  were  most  eager 
to  show  hospitality  and  attention,  the 
very  servikut  on  whom  their  comfort 
most  depended  thought  proper  to  get 


drunk — probably  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence, which  he  usually  fknther 
evinced  by  insolence  to  his  master. 
But  any  characteriess  scamp  gets  a 
good  place  and  high  wages  in  Aus* 
tralia,  merely  for  the  oflTering  himself. 
Such  was  the  case  before  the  diggings 
were  discovered;  since  that  discovery 
we  may  imagine  the  state  of  thingi^ 
or,  if  not,  the  newspapers  win  tell  it 
us.  In  1846,  when  stopping  with  Mr 
Icely,  the  great  landholder  and  graaier 
before- mentioned.  Colonel  Mundy 
was  sketching  in  the  bush  (and  we 
may  here  parenthetically  praise  the 
fifteen  excellent  illustrations  distri- 
buted through  his  volumes,  especially 
those  representing  active  scenes  — 
kangaroo  hunting,  skirmishes,  &cy 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  rough  voice 
close  to  his  ear.  He  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  be  it  ob- 
served, and  his  arms  were  pencils,  not 
pistols. 

" '  An  J  hands  wanted  on  this  'stablish- 
ment  t ' 

"  It  was  a  tall,  mflSanlj-looking  fellow^ 
with  his  personals  wrapped  op  in  an 
opoBsam  rug  which  he  carried  on  a  sticky 
and  he  was  followed  by  two  as  rascally 
looking  dogs. 

'"What  can  yon  dor  said  I,  as  if  I 
were  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

«*  '  Well,  most  thing*,'  replied  he  j 
'  split,  saw,  wash,  shear,  break  horses — 
what  not' 

«'Go  away  up  to  the  stores.  Th* 
overseer  will  pot  yon  on  the  books,  I 
dare  say/  I  rejoined,  only  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  so  unpromising  a  comrade ;  and  it 
was  80.  In  a  town  he  would  hare  been 
arrested  on  suspicion.  In  the  country^ 
and  at  shearing  time,  he  got  £1  a- week 
and  fUl  rations,  and  no  questions  asked.'* 

What  does  the  reader  suppose  i» 
the  favourite  pastime  of  a  very  nume- 
rous class  of  the  rough  customers  who 
find  such  ready  employment  and  hand- 
some pay  in  the  grszing  and  cattle- 
breeding  districts  of  New  South  Wales 
—namely,  of  the  shepherds?  Vii^, 
Florian,  and  other  great  authorities, 
have  impressed  us  with  the  conviction 
that  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment 
and  poetry  is  inseparable  from  the 
keeping  of  sheep.  But  when  we  learn 
that  the  swains  in  charge  are  of 
the  queer  sort  usually  found  in  Aus- 
tralia— uncouth  gentlemen,  carry ing^ 
their  "possibles"  in  opossum  rugs, 
or  hired  convicts,  emancipated,  ex- 
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pirees,    or    ticket -oMeaTers  — the 
French  porcelain  visions  of  garlands, 
swains,  ribboned  crooks,  and  melo> 
dions  reeds,  which  oar  imagination 
at  first  conjured  up,  melt  and  change, 
as  in  a  dissolving  view,  and  we  be- 
hold, smoking  their  pipes  under  gnm 
trees,  the  Newgate  countenances  of 
gentlemen  whose  departure  from  their 
country  was  the  greatest  benefit  they 
could  confer  upon  it.    For  a  tobacco- 
pipe  is  the  only  sort  of  pipe  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  place  in  the  mouths 
of  such  shepherds.    Here,  again,  our 
imagination  has  taken  us  too  far  a- 
field.     Bough  though  his  husk  may 
be,  the  Australian  pastor  has  a  soul 
for  harmony.    The  Jew*s  harp  and 
the  accordion  are  the  instruments  of 
his  choice.     Their  importation  and 
sale,  we  learn  from  Colonel  Mundy, 
are  immense.    '*  Five  hundred  accor- 
dions, and  fifty  gross  of  the  harps  of 
Judah,  are  considered  small  invest- 
ments by  one  vessel.     A  shepherd 
has  been  known  to  walk  two  hundred 
miles  from  a  distant  station  of  the 
interior,  to  purchase  one  of  them  at 
the    nearest  township."      There  is 
something  appropriate  in  the  notion 
of  these  oonvict-Corydons  entertain- 
iag  their  sheep,  and  solacing  their 
leisure,  with  the  strains  of  the  ignoble 
Israelite  instrument.    We  are  curious 
to  know  their  favourite  composers. 
The  strains  of  the  Beggars*  Opera 
should  be  popular  with  them;  and 
doubtless  the  pleasing  air  of  *^  Nix 
my  Dolly,"  and  the  doleful  lament  of 
'*  Samuel  Hall,"  are  familiar  to  the 
auriculars   of   Australian    muttons. 
These  musical  sheep-keepers,  we  re- 
gret to  find,  are  not  held  in  that  de- 
gree of  esteem  in  bush  and  pasture, 
which  their  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
fine  and  gentle  art  ought  assuredly  to 
secure  for  them.    They  are  looked 
down  upon  as  sluggards  and  slow- 
coaches by  the  bold  and  adventurous 
stockman^as  the  man  is  called  who 
tends  and  drives  homed  cattle  and 
horses.  A  ranting,  scampering,  devil- 
may-care  horseman  is  this  torero  of 
the  Australian  pifdn.    Read  Colonel 
Mundy's  vivid  description  of  him. 

''The  Btockman  \vrw  on  horseback. 
He  has  always  a  good — very  likely  has 
selected  the  best — young  horse  in  his  em- 
ployer's Bind,  and  it  the  only  person  aware 
of  his  superior  quality.    He  has  need  of  a 


good  and  fast  horse,  and  one  that  is  not 
afraid  of  a  three-railed  fence  or  a  wild 
ballock's  horn.  The  riding  after  cattle 
in  the  bush,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  in  or  collecting  them  for  muster,  is 
very  hard  and  sometimes  dangerous  work. 
It  is  so  exciting  an  employment  as  not 
only  to  become  a  favourite  one  with  stock- 
men, but  of  the  bush  gentlemen ;  nay,  the 
stock-horse  himself  is  said  to  enjoy  the 
sport — much  as  the  high-mettled  hunter 
at  home,  when  not  distressed,  seems  to 
relish  his  gallop  with  the  hounds.  By 
this  rough  work,  however,  many  a  fine 
young  horse  has  been  broken  down  or 
'  etnmpt  up'  before  he  has  shed  his  colt's 
teeth;  and  many  a  broken  rib  or  limb  has 
fallen  to  the  stockman's  share. 

^  The  stockman  brags  of  his  horse's 
prowess  and  his  own,  and  contemns  the 
shepherd's  slothfhl  life.  You  know  the 
stockman  by  his  chin-strapped  cabbage- 
tree  hat,  his  bearded  and  embrowned 
visage,  his  keen  quick  eye.  He  wears 
generally  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  colo- 
nial tweed,  the  latter  fbrtified  with  fus- 
tian, or  leather,  between  his  thin  bowed 
legs.  But  the  symbol  of  his  peculiar 
trade  is  the  stock-whip  —  a  thick  but 
tapering  thong  of  twelfe  or  fourteen  feet, 
weighing,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  pounds, 
aflSxed  to  a  handle  of  a  foot  and  a  half  at 
most.  At  the  end  of  this  cruel  lash  is  a 
'  cracker,'  generally  made  of  a  twisted 
piece  of  silk  handkerchief,  or,  what  is 
better  than  anything,  a  shred  from  an  old 
infantry  sash.  The  wilderness  echoes 
for  miles  with  the  cracks  of  this  terrible 
scourge,  which  are  fdlly  as  loud  as  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  woe  betide  the  lag- 
ging or  unruly  bullock  who  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  its  stroke,  delivered  by  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  I  have  seen  a  pewter 
quart  pot  all  but  cut  in  two  by  one  flank 
of  the  stock-whip." 

The  Colonel  quite  takes  away  our 
breath.  Great  opportunities  are  evi- 
dently missed  in  Australia.  Dr  Kerr, 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  big  lump  of 
gold  known  as  the  ^^  Kerr  Hundired- 
weight,"  was  considered,  by  Mr 
Hardy,  the  gold  commissioner,  as 
a  simple  and  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual, because  he  had  broken  it  up 
and  contented  himself  with  its  in- 
trinsic value  of  £4000,  Instead  of  pre- 
serving it  entire,  shipping  himself  and 
it  to  the  Old  World,  and  realising  ten 
times  the  money  by  Barnnmising  the 
prodigy  through  Europe,  at  so  much 
per  head  of  spectators.  How  is  it 
that  some  speculative  stockman,  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  sound  of  his  silk 
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on  the  desert  air  of  Australia*  does 
not  oome  orer  to  EoglaDd,  and  exlii- 
bit  the  qnari-pot  feat  ?  The  profes- 
sional swordsman  wbo  severs  legs  of 
mutton,  bars  of  lead,  and  silk  hand- 
kerchieft,  at  a  single  sweep  of  the 
sabre,  would  be  ntterij  edipsed  bj 
the  trenchant  power  of  the  Australian 
thong.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  the  stubborn  or  refirac- 
torj  bullock  to  whom  the  strong- 
armed  stockman  gives  the  full  length 
of  his  lash.  The  po(Mr  brute  must 
surely  be  cut  up  before  it  is  killed. 
€k>lonel  Mundj  has  brought  home  one 
of  these  whips  as  a  cuiiositj,  but 
declares  his  inability  to  use  it.  The 
art,  to  be  properly  acquire,  should 
be  practised  long,  and,  if  possible, 
studied  young.  Novices  are  apt  to 
practise  the  cuts  upon  their  own 
bides.  Australian  bush-brats  devote 
much  time  to  the  accomplishment. 
The  dashing,  break-neck  life  of  the 
stockman  captivates  their  juvenUe 
fancy.  Formerly  no  Australian  youth 
ever  dreamed  of  applying  himself  to 
other  occupations  than  those  of  the 
shepherd  or  stockman,  and  preferred 
them  to  Government  situations. 
<*  Those  were  doubtless  the  days  when 
the  gentlemen  squatters  played  wbist 
at  sheep  points,  and  a  bullock  on  the 
rubber ;  and  remunerated  a  doctor  for 
setting  a  broken  limb  (no  other  ail- 
ment is  ever  heard  of  in  the  bush) 
with  a  cow-fee." 

Coombing,  the  seat  of  Mr  Icely, 
before  named,  gives  us,  as  well  in 
Colonel  Mundy's  sketch  as  in  his 
description,  a  charming  idea  of  the 
residence  of  an  Australian  farmer  and 
cattle-breeder. 

**We  dreir  op  at  the  portico  of  a 
romantic  cottage,  sorroonded  by  a  wide 
▼erandab,  whoee  columns  and  eaves  were 
completely  OTershadowed  with  climbing 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  flowering 
creepers.  The  ttoni  looks  over  a  garden 
luxuriant  with  European  flowers  and 
standard  f^it-trees  oppressed  with  their 
glowing  produce.  Beyond  are  large 
enclosures,  yellow  with  ripening  grain, 
and  sloping  to  a  winding  watercourse  ; 
and  all  aroand  the  prospect  is  i>onnded, 
somewhat  too  closely,  by  lightly  wooded 
iiills,  some  of  them  almost  aspiring  to  be 
mountains.*' 

The  owner  of  this  delightful  place, 
and  of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


acres,  sheep,  and  cattle,  enumerated 
a  few  pages  back,  is  an  Australian 
*^  squatter.*"  The  idea  associated  in 
most  European  minds  with  this  in- 
elegant w<M^  is,  we  believe,  that  of 
a  rude,  hard-handed,  needy  vagabond, 
who  builds  a  log  shanty  and  clears  a 
plot  of  ground  in  some  remote  prairie 
or  forest,  where  none  claim  the  soil, 
and  law  is  unknown.  But  the  squat- 
ters of  Australia  are  of  a  difl^rent 
class  from  thoseof  America.  The  lands 
they  occupy  are  ceded  to  them  by 
GoTemment  at  an  almost  nommal 
rent  for  certain  terms  of  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  may  be  put 
up  for  sale,  the  lessee  having  right  of 
pre-emption  at  a  fair  price.  There 
are  squatters  of  all  classes,  and  on 
every  scale,  from  the  man  who  him- 
self works  as  stockman  or  shepherd, 
up  to  the  gracing  princes,  the  squat- 
ting magnates,  on  whom  Col9nel 
Mundy  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
repeatedly  quartered  during  his  ram- 
bles with  Sir  Charies  Fitzroy.  Here 
is  his  first  reveUie  at  Coombing — a 
pretty  Australian  picture. 

"November  18th. — A  lovely moming. 
I  was  awakened  eariy  by  a  chattering  of 
parrots,  absolutely  stunning,  and  looking 
forth,  I  found  the  standard  cherry-trees 
thronged  with  these  birds — a  thousand 
beautiful  and  misclueTons  creatures, 
frisking  among  the  branches,  eating  no 
small  quantity  of  the  fruit  of  these  exotic 
plants,  reared  with  so  much  trouble,  and 
wantonly  destroying  erery  berry  and 
bud  within  reach  of  their  strong  little 
beaks.  What  wonder  that  the  old  Scotch 
gardener  strewed  the  ground,  in  vain, 
howerer,  with  their  painted  corpses,  as 
he  prowled  round  the  garden  with  a 
vengeful  face,  and  a  gun  as  long  as  him- 
self !  Beyond  the  garden  fence,  down 
on  the  cultiTated  land,  the  fields  were 
covered,  as  by  a  snow-drift,  with  flocks 
of  the  laige  white  cockatoo." 

Australia  is  a  great  place  for  queer 
birds  and  beasts.  One  of  Colonel 
Mundy*s  earliest  feathered  acquaint- 
ances was  the  Laughing  Jackass,  of 
whose  extraordinary  and  comical 
song — which  ho  declares  it  is  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  without  laughing 
one's-self— he  gives  a  ludicrous  de- 
scription. This  bird  is  a  large  species 
of  woodpecker,  black  and  grey,  with 
little  or  no  tail,  and  an  enormous 
head  and  bill — altogether  as  strange 
in  appearance  as  in  note.    The  large 
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white  cockatoo,  with  an  orange  top- 
knot, is  to  be  seen  at  any  zoological 
garden  or  bird  fancier^s  in  England. 
Parrots  are  of  yarions  sorts,  sizes, 
and  colours.  A  chain  of  ponds  out- 
side Mr  Icely*s  park  abounds  with 
that  paradoxical  creature,  the  Plati- 
pus,  or  water-mole — *^  always  cited 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  Austra- 
lian natural  history,  and  very  like  a 
large  mole,  with  the  head  and  man- 
dibles of  a  duck."  Colonel  Mundy, 
who  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  went 
down  to  hare  a  shot  at  these  com- 
posite beasts,  which  are  prized  for 
their  soft  fur,  prettily  shaded  from 
black  Ut  silver  grey.  They  are  very 
riiy;  and  perfect  immobility,  whilst 
watching  their  rising,  is  indispensable. 
This  the  Colonel  found  it  impossible 
to  preserve,  owing  to  the  torment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  flies — an  intolerable 
nuisance  on  that  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  In  houses,  fields,  and 
bush  they  swarm,  and  their  attacks 
are  apt  to  cause  what  is  termed  the 
*^fly-bllght"  in  the  human  eye,  a 
malady  whose  symptoms  are  acute 
inflammation,  and  temporary  depri- 
vation of  sight.  These  insects  are 
the  common  fly,  harmless  in  Europe. 
The  **  blight*'  is  occasioned  either  by 
their  bite,  or  by  the  deposit  of  their 
larvs,  and  is  most  disastrous  to 
working  men.  "  We  sometimes  met 
a  dozen  bullock-drivers  in  a  day, 
more  or  less  affected  by  this  blight — 
poor  wretched  fellows,  with  large 
green  leaves  bound  over  their  eyes, 
staggering  along  almost  blind,  but 
unwilling  to  give  in.''  Mr  Icely's 
daughters  invented  the  **  Fitzroy 
paramouche"— a  net  to  hang  from 
the  hat  over  the  face ;  and  although 
the  meshes  were  large,  not  to  ob- 
struct the  air,  the  flies  ventured  not 
within. 

Disappointed  of  a  Platipus,  Colonel 
Mundy  stepped  into  a  luzeme  fleld 
and  shot  a  dozen  brace  of  quails,  a 
bird  plentiful  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  only  description  of  English 
game  found  there.  With  the  quails, 
or  near  at  hand,  is  also  found  manna, 
the  juxtaposition  recalling  the  mira- 
culous supplies  vouchsafed  to  the 
wandering  descendants  of  Abraham. 

^  In  the  lowlandf,  the  Eucalypiui 
fiunm^fera,  or  Flooded  Gam,  grows  in 
great  proftuuon,  and  to  a  majenie  eize. 


It  eoonds  strange  to  English  ears,  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  strolling 
out  in  a  summer's  afternoon  to  gather 
manna  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  more 
than  once  I  was  so  employed  in  Austra- 
lia. This  substance  is  found  in  small 
pieces  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  at 
certain  seasons,  or  in  hardened  drops  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  is  snowy 
white  when  fresh,  but  turns  brown  when 
kept,  like  the  chemist's  drug  so  called;  is 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  sugar,  and 
softer  than  Gunter's  softest  ice-cream. 
This  manna  is  seldom  plentiful;  for  birds, 
beasts,  and  human  beings  devour  it,  and 
the  slightest  rain,  or  eren  dew,  dissoWes 
its  delicate  components.  Theories  have 
been  hazarded,  and  essays  published,  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  singular  substance  ; 
but  whether  it  be  formed  by  the  puncture 
and  deposit  of  an  insect,  or  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  tree,  no  one,  I  belieTc,  can 
venture  to  assert." 

On  the  80th  of  November,  the 
governor  and  hh  suite,  being  then 
at  Wellington,  were  invited  by  some 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
join  in  a  kangaroo  hunt,  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  English  fox-hunt.  Three 
or  four  powerfal  greyhounds  com- 
posed the  pack;  the  sportsmen,  all 
well  mounted,  struck  into  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  forest  land,  famous  for 
kangaroo.  They  found  but  one;  a 
strong,  fleet  animal,  five  feet  high,  of 
the  kind  known  as  "red  flyers." 
And  fly  he  did— or  rather  jumped — 
his  fore-feet  never  touching  thegronnd. 
At  first,  hounds  and  horses,  going  a 
fast  pace,  kept  up  pretty  well  with 
the  gentleman,  but,  on  coming  to  a 
descent,  kaogaroo  made  the  running, 
and  soon  distanced  all  pursuers.  Ills 
rate  of  speed,  according  to  Colonel 
Mundy's  estimate,  far  exceeded  that 
of  a  sta^.  The  kangaroo  prefers  a 
down-hill  course,  when  pursued,  as 
giving  more  time  to  gather  up  bis 
hind  legs,  to  repeat  his  tremendous 
spring,  than  he  could  have  in  facing 
an  ascent. 

"  I  wish,"  says  Colonel  Mundy,  **  I  had 
had  time  to  measure  the  stroke  of  the 
'red  flyer'  we  chased  to-day,  when  at 
his  best  pace.  I  am  convinced  it  would 
haTO  equalled  the  well-known  stride  of 
the  great  '  Eclipse.'  At  bay,  the  kan- 
garoo is  dangerous  to  young  and  unwary 
dogs,  f^m  the  strength  with  which  he 
uses  the  long  sharp  claw  of  his  hind- 
foot,  a  weapon  nearly  as  formidable  as 
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the  wild  boar's  task.  When  hard  pressed, 
he  not  unfreqaently  takes  to  a  water- 
hole,  where,  from  his  stature,  he  has  a 
great  advantage  orer  the  dogs,  dnok- 
iog  them  under  water,  and  sometimes 
drowning  them  as  they  swim  to  the 
attack.  The  tail  of  the  kangaroo  makes 
excellent  soap  ;  the  haunch  is  tolerable 
Tension,  but,  like  most  really  wild  yeni- 
80U,  it  is  too  lean.  An  officer  firom  Van 
Diemen*s  Land  told  me  that  he  had  once 
killed,  in  that  colony,  a  kangaroo  of  such 
magnitude,  that,  being  a  long  way  ttam 
home,  he  was  unable,  although  on  horse* 
back,  to  carry  away  any  portion  except 
the  tail,  which  alone  weighed  thirty 
pounds.  This  species  is  called  the  boo- 
mah,  and  stands  about  seren  feet  high. 
Besides  the  single  kangaroo,  we  saw  this 
day  no  other  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  kangaroo  rats,  which  the  dogs 
occasionally  bounded  after,  with  little 
success,  amongst  scrubby  rockland  ;  two 
large  guanas,  about  two  feet  long,  swarm- 
ing lazily  up  a  tree,  one  of  which  a  black 
fellow  brought  down  with  a  cast  of  his 
boomerang  ;  and  a  poisonous  ash-coloured 
snake,  which  I  cut  in  pieces  with  my 
hunting-whip  under  my  horse's  legs." 

Althoagh  within  a  few  hours  of 
December,  the  kangaroo  hant  was 
warm  work  In  every  sense  of 
the  word,  for  December  is  a  sultry 
month  in  those  latitudes.  After  de- 
scribing Wellington,  in  two  lines,  as 
*^  a  town  where  there  are  scarcely 
two  houses  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other,  and  where  every  second 
one  is  a  public- house,"  Colonel  Mundy 
goes  on  to  the  little  settlement  of  Sum- 
merhill,  the  scene  of  the  first  gold  dis- 
covery. It  will  be  remembered  tbat 
it  was  in  the  Summerhill  Creek,  in 
the  year  1851,  that  this  took  place.  In 
1846,  none  dreamed  of  the  metallic 
wealth  that  lay  so  near  at  hand.  In 
1850,  on  a  second  visit  paid  by  the 
Colonel  to  Coombing,  Mr  Icely 
showed  him  some  minute  speci- 
mens of  gold  in  a  quartz  matrix, 
visible  only  through  a  microscope. 
He  showed  him  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
with  reference  to  a  specimen  sent 
home,  expressing  that  eminent  geolo- 
gist's opinion  that  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Australian  Cordillera  would  be 
found  highly  auriferous.  This  was 
in  September  1850;  the  specimen  and 
the  opinion  probably  stimulated  re- 
search, and  in  May  1851  the  news- 
papers announced  the  discovery,  by 


Mr  Hargrave,  of  indigenous  gold  in 
the  fiathnrst  district.    The  first  new» 
were  discredited  by  many,  and  set 
down  as  a  hoax.    **  The  suspicions 
asserted  that  the  hoax  was  got  np 
by  the  Batharst  people  in  order  to 
attract  custom ;  that  the  specimens 
Circulated  in  Sydney  were  of  Cali- 
fomian  origin,  and  bad  been  planted 
and  found  again  with  a  view  to  tempt- 
ing persons  inland."    Now  that  th» 
first  novelty  has  worn  off,  that  the 
gold  mines  of  Australia  have  ceased 
to  be  matter  of  doubt  or  wonder,  and 
that  specie  from  New  Sooth  Wales 
appears  as  natural  an  item  in  a  ship's 
entry,  as  do  dollars  fiK)m  Mexico  or 
iron  from  Sweden,  it  is  interesting  to 
read,  in  Colonel  Mnndy's  QUmpse  of 
the  Gold  Fields^  of  the  various  indica- 
tions—called to  mind  after  the  fact — 
which  ought,  one   would  fancy,  to 
have  long  ago  led  to  the  unearthing 
of  Australia's  mineral  treasures.    For 
many  years  past,  it  appears,  •*  gold^ 
in  the  virgin  sUte,  had  occasionally 
found  its  way  to  Sydney,  and  been 
sold  to  jewellers  there,  bnt  some  in- 
fatuation always  led  them  to  donbt 
that    it  was   indigenous.     An   old 
prisoner,  named  McGregor,  disposed 
periodically  of  bite  of  the  precions 
metal  whilst  he  was  employed  as  a 
shepherd  in  the  Wellington  district. 
This  man  being  in  prison  for  debt  at 
Sydney,  when    the    gold-find    took 
place  in  1851,  a  party  proceeding  to 
the  diggings  engaged  to  pay  his  debts 
and  to  liberate  him,  on  condition  of 
his  binding  himself  to  them  for  a 
term,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his    gold-hunting   experience*      Ho 
soon    disengaged  himself,   however, 
from  this  association;  and  when  I 
was  at  the  mines,"  continues  Colonel 
Mundy,    "he  was   supposed  to  be 
*  lying  up'  in  some  *  blind  gulley* 
near  his  old  haunts,  with  a  country- 
man named  Stewart  for  his  compan- 
ion.   I  have  heard  that  in  182d~so 
far  back  —  a  convict  of  an  ironed 
gang,  working  on    the  roads    near 
Bathurst,  was  flogged  for  having  in 
his  possession  a  lump  of  rough  gdd, 
which  the  officer  imagined  must  have 
been  the  product  of  watches  or  trin- 
keto  stolen  or  melted  down  I "  Bather 
hwd  upon  the  unlucky  transport,  who 
had  perhaps  chipped  the  prixe  out  of 
a  pebble  in  the  course  of  his  corn- 
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polsory  Macadamio  pnrsiiits ;  just  as 
at  Bathnrst,  this  time  twelvemonth, 
gold  was  (bond  in  a  stone,  picked  op 
in  the  street  and  smashed  with  a 
blacksmith*s  hammer.  Thb  hap- 
pened jnst  after  the  great  find  of 
the  •*  Kerr  Hnndredweight,"  and 
helped  to  augment  the  fever,  which 
had  previonsly  been  subsiding.  Dr 
Kerr  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
and  his  wife*s  uniform  kindness  to 
the  aborigines.  Colonel  Mundy  heard 
from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  the 
find.  This  was  in  no  out-of-the-way 
or  rarely-visited  spot,  but  on  a  gentle 
slope,  in  the  middle  of  a  frequented 
sheep-walk.  The  black  shepherd,  its 
destined  discoverer,  had  passed — per- 
haps sat  upon,  the  mass  of  treasure — 
not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times. 
The  man  had  long  been  there,  but 
the  hour  had  not  yet  come.  At  last 
it  struck.  Sauntering  along,  Blacky's 
eye  was  caught  by  a  glittering  speck 
on  a  lump  of  rock.  A  clip  with  his 
tomahawk  revealed  a  mass  of  pure 
gold.  Without  a  thought  of  appro- 
priation, he  hurried  to  his  master, 
who  in  an  instant  was  on  horseback 
and  away— taking  saddle-bags  to  re- 
ceive the  spoil.  Afterwards,  these 
bags,  like  everything  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  wonderfdl  lump, 
became  objects  of  great  curiosity. 

"  It  was  amaaing  to  hear  that  the 
worthy  doctor,  on  his  long  ride  home- 
wards with  the  gold  on  his  saddle,  being 
eompelled  to  halt  at  some  human  habita- 
tion for  refreshment,  had,  in  order  to 
arert  suspicion  from  the  precious  freight, 
lifted  it  with  assumed  ease  fh>m  his 
horse's  back,  and  flung  it  with  forced  in- 
dilKbrenoe  over  a  rail-fence.  '  It  seems 
heavy,'  remarked  a  bystander.  '  Full  of 
gold,  of  course  1'  replied  the  owner,  with 
a  snuJe,  and  with  more  truth  than  he  de- 
sired to  get  credit  for." 

The  first  gold  discoveries  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Colonel 
Mnndy's  departure  for  England,  but 
he  would  not  leave  the  country  with- 
out seeing  the  diggings,  and,  with  his 
accustomed  activity,  he  once  more 
turned  his  face  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Since  December  in  Australia  is  a  hot, 
sultry  season,  we  need  not  wonder  to 
hear  of  rain  and  snow  in  July,  on  the 
14th  of  which  month  the  Colonel 
started,  in  a  light  phaeton,  with  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  and  an  experi- 


enced servant.  The  roads  were  des- 
troyed by  receaat  heavy  rains,  and  by 
the  passage  of  innumerable  heavy 
yebides,  conveying  stores,  provisions^ 
and  tools  to  the  mines.  The  Colonel 
met  nothing  but  bullock-drays,  and 
travellers  on  foot  and  on  horseback ; 
and  as  he  himself  was  obliged  to  walk 
beside  his  carriage  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way,  he  soon  began  to  think  he 
might  as  well  have  left  it  behind  him. 
At  Bathurst  he  saw  the  monster 
lump,  felt  slight  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  gold  fever  as  he  gazed  at, 
and  handled,  the  glittering  mass,  re- 
solved to  apply  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  of  a  day's  prospecting  when 
he  reached  the  mines,  and  bought  a. 
dogskin  bag  (the  saddlers  were  all 
busy  making  these)  which  he  pro- 
posed fiUing  at  the  diggings—either 
by  work  or  by  purchase.  At  Ba- 
thurst, too,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Grovemment  to  reside  on  the 
Gold  Fields — for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  order,  and  of  collecting  the 
license  tax  of  thirty  shillings  a-month« 
levied  on  every  miner;  and  in  his- 
company  he  continued  his  journey, 
and  reached  the  valley  of  the  Summer- 
hill  Creek  and  the  camp  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  any- 
thing but  a  sinecure,  the  country 
being  highly  unfavourable  to  his  ex* 
ertions. 

^  Miners  of  insolvent  inclinations  easily 
oontrive  to  dodge  the  officer  as  he  pro- 
ceeds down  the  windings  of  the  creek  ; 
the  rocks  and  gulleys  presenting  endless 
and  oonTenient  hiding-places  for  the 
skulkers.  At  Ophir,  the  simulated  croak 
of  the  raren  was  the  signal  for  erasion 
agreed  and  acted  upon  by  the  unlicensed. 
One  fellow  shoulders  the  cradle  and  runs 
to  earth,  whilst  his  comrades  disperse 
themselTes  among  the  legitimate  work- 
men, assuming  the  innocent  look  of  spec- 
tators hesitating  to  commence  the  ar- 
duous and  precarious  trade  of  gold  min- 
ing. Numbers  will  doubtless  always 
manage  to  work  without  payment  in  se- 
questered guUeys  ;  but  when  any  such 
spot  is  found  to  be  profitable,  it  is  not 
long  kept  secret.  The  solitary  miners 
must  go  somewhere  to  obtain  supplies. 
They  are  watched  and  followed  by  others 
who  have  been  less  successfbl,  and  the 
'sly'  diggings  soon  become  known  to  the 
Commissioner  and  his  myrmidons." 
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Colonel  Mandj  was  sarprised  and 
pleased  by  the  subordination  and  re- 
spect to  law  prevailing  amongst  the 
miners.  A  very  large  portion  of 
these  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  ex- 
ceedingly rongh  cnstomers ;  many 
were  sofferiog  every  hardship  short 
of  actoal  starvation ;  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  everything  combined  to  irri- 
tate and  sour  them,  for  the  heavy 
rains  had  innndated  the  diggings, 
flooding  and  refilling  with  heavy 
stones  and  gravel  the  holes  they  had 
cleared  ont  by  severe  labour,  and  in 
which  they  were  successfully  working. 
Many  had  departed,  discomfited  and 
dismayed ;  some  to  return  home  and 
resume  their  former  less  arduous  occu- 
pations, others  to  try  the  diggings  on 
the  Tnron  river,  discovered  more  re- 
cently than  those  of  Ophir.  But  order 
reigned  amongst  those  who  remained, 
and  had  done  so  from  the  beginning. 
*^The  facile  establishment,"  says 
Colonel  Mundy,  "  of  a  new  code  of 
regulations  among  a  heterogeneous 
mob  of  well  armed  men,  congregated  in 
these  wild  mountain  glens,  far  from 
the  seat  of  the  law,  and  apparently 
beyond  its  reach,  struck  me  as  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  love  of  order 
inherent  in  Englishmen.  At  this 
moment  there  is  not  a  soldier  nearer 
than  Sydney.  The  Commissioner  and 
his  assistant  have  bat  fifteen  police- 
men to  support  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  unpopular  office,  yet  no  open 
defiance  of  their  authority  has  hither- 
to occurred."  Defrauding  the  colo- 
uUil  levciiue,  by  working  without  a 
liccDSc,  was  of  coarse  going  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Colonel  Mundy 
strolled  through  the  diggings  with  his 
frieud  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

"  Have  you  got  a  license?"  asked 
the  latter,  of  an  ill-looking  fellow,  who 
was  searching  ia  the  crevices  of  the 
slate  rocks  for  the  "  nuggets"  or 
lumps  of  gold  sometimes  found  there. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
look  of  combined  ague  and  impecunio- 
eity,  *'  I  have  neither  health  to  work, 
nor  money  to  buy  a  license." 

"  Then  get  out  of  the  creek.  You 
have  no  business  there,"  was  the  in- 
exorable rejoinder. 

"  The  man  slowly  and  unwillingly 
obeyed  the  order,  but  did  obey  it." 

We  should  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
such  a  summons  in  California,  and 


feel  indisposed  to  insure  the  existence 
of  the  commissioner  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  perilous  service  amongst 
the  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  of  the 
Pacific  State.  Even  in  Australia,  at 
the  first  go  ofif,  there  were  some  signs 
of  a  "  difficulty."  One  fellow  refnsed 
either  to  pay  or  quit ;  but  the  Com- 
missioner put  a  pistol  to  bis  head, 
arrested  him  in  the  Queen^s  name, 
and  had  him  handcufifed  and  removed. 
Gangs  of  illicit  diggers  were  occasion- 
ally detected  and  driven  away  by 
parties  of  police,  and  theur  cradles 
smashed,  which  effectually  stopped 
their  mining.  Colonel  Mundy  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  motley  commu- 
nity he  found  at  the  diggings.  He 
enumerates  at  some  length  the  va- 
rious classes  of  people  there  assembled 
— from  convicts,  through  all  imagi- 
nable trades  and  professions,  up  to 
magistrates,  and  including  an  aide- 
de-camp  on  leave,  and  a  live  lord  on 
his  travels.  Owing  to  uniformity  of 
costume — a  serge  shirt,  leathern  belt, 
woollen  comforter,  and  Californian 
hat,  composing  the  usual  dress — and  to 
the  general  disuse  of  soap  and  razors, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
one  class  from  another;  and  nearly 
as  difficult,  thanks  to  long  beards  and 
queer  disguises,  to  recognise  an  ac- 
quaintance. The  Colonel  unceremo- 
niously addressed  one  uncouth-looking 
digger  in  a  zebra  Jersey  and  beef 
boots,  who  replied  with  an  affected 
Usp,  and  with  an  attempt  to  pull  up 
an  imaginary  shirt-collar,  and  proved 
to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty.  lie 
stumbled  upon  his  hair-dresser,  who 
was  doing  pretty  well,  having  some 
Califomian  experience.  His  saddler 
was  there  also,  but  less  prosperous. 
In  short,  half  Sydney  had  turned  out ; 
but  many  were  returning  in  discou* 
ragement ;  and,  during  his  four  days* 
journey  across  the  mountains,  Colonel 
Mundy  met  three  hundred  men,  home- 
ward bound,  mortified,  ragged,  and 
poorer  than  when  they  started,  having 
parted  with  their  dearly-bought  min- 
ing implements  for  a  song— and  ter- 
ribly sore  and  wrathful  at  the  ironical 
inqnury  addressed  to  them  by  villagers 
and  upward  bound  miners,  whether 
they  **  had  sold  their  cradle" — a  slang 
phrase  then  in  vogue,  which  stung 
them  to  the  very  quick.  Stores  of  all 
kinds  were  then  greatly  depreciated 
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in  price  at  Ophir.  The  Colonel  saw 
a  fine  tent,  twenty  feet  bj  ten,  which 
had  cost  £35,  sold  for  two  onnces  of 
gold.  Provisions  were  as  cheap  as  at 
Sidney.  The  sale  of  spirits  was  pro- 
hibited, bnt  a  good  deal  was  secretly 
sold ;  and,  when  comfortably  sipping 
his  toddy  with  the  Commissioner, 
whilst  the  rain  rattled  on  the  tent 
roof,  a  doabt  crossed  Colonel  Mnndy's 
mind  as  to  the  justice  of  refusing  the 
solace  of  a  dram  to  the  poor  bard- 
worked  miners  in  their  mnddy  biyonac, 
and  he  manrelled  at  their  patience 
nnder  so  mortifying  a  restriction.  Bnt 
those  were  the  early  days  of  the  dig- 
gings, and,  pending  thorough  and  effi- 
cient organisation,  absolute  prohibi- 
tion was  the  only  safeguard  against 
most  dangerous  license.  In  spite  of 
all  vetoes,  however,  where  gold  was, 
grog  assuredly  there  would  be. 

"  It  was  mmoured  that  bard  drinkingy 
gambling,  and  fighting  were  rife  in  the 
recesses  of  the  tents  and  hnts  of  the  no< 
madio  township,  and  that  a  noted  thimble- 
rigger  had  been  seen  plying  the  delnsiYo 
pea  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  had  plied  It  to  some  pur- 
pose. All  this  might  very  well  be,  al- 
though not  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the 
mere  traveller." 

Amongst  the  various  advantages 
which  it  is  evident,  from  Colonel 
Mnndy's  work,  that  the  Australian 
diggings  possess  over  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, (the  greater  respect  to  law  and 
safety  to  property,  the  absence  of 
Judge  Lynch,  and  the  less  amount  of 
reckless  debauchery  and  immorality,) 
their  superior  salubrity  is  prominently 
to  be  reckoned.  Colonel  Mundy  was 
there  in  the  wet  season,  which  in  Cali- 
fornia is  rife  with  asue,  fever,  and 
dysentery.  We  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  accounts  of  the  rainy 
season  given  by  Mr  Shaw,  *  and  by 
other  writers  on  California,  whose 
narratives  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
Magazine.  Very  different  is  the  tale 
told  by  the  author  now  under  exami- 
nation : — 

**  In  spite  of  rain  and  wintry  weather, 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  ease  of  serious 
sickness  at  either  of  the  diggings.  The 
scarcity  of  strong  drinks,  the  plainest  of 
food,  physical  activity  combined  with  a 


healthful  degree  of  mental  excitement, 
seem  to  render  drugs  and  doctors  useless. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  well  supplied  with 
the  former,  early  repaired  to  the  gold 
fields  with  an  eye  to  practise.  They  soon 
found  more  profit  in  tormenting  earth's 
bowels  than  those  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  they  who  came  to  drug  remained  to 
dig.  A  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated 
shoulder  were  all  the  medical  cases  I 
heard  of.  One  poor  fellow,  at  Ophir, 
is  said  to  have  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  when, 
like  little  Jack  Homer,  he  put  in  his 
thumb  and  pulled  out  a  *  nufget*  of  forty- 
six  ounces  from  a  clay-slate  '^pocket ;'  but 
I  belieye  he  had  always  been  an  epileptic 
subject.  I  can  well  imagine,  howcTer, 
that  the  sudden  acquisition  of  such  a 
treasure  by  an  indigent  person,  who  had, 
besides,  long  worked  without  success, 
might  aot  hurtfUlly  on  the  nerves.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  fascination  about  gold  in 
its  birthplace,  the  raw  material,  pure, 
native  virgin  gold — (I  felt  it  myself)—- 
which  it  is  far  from  possessing  when  so- 
phisticated into  the  shape  of  a  sovereign." 

To  check  at  once  the  nascent  symp- 
toms of  the  gold  epidemic.  Colonel 
Mundy  set  to  work  **  prospecting," 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  completely  to 
eradicate  the  disease,  by  aid  of  **  a 
rough  pony,  a  cold  day,  six  quartz 
ridges  jagged  with  slate,  two  or  three 
flooded  creeks,  a  pickaxe,  a  sledge- 
hammer, a  tin  dish,  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  gold."  Having  a  sum  of 
money  to  take  home  to  England,  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  his  horses  and 
effects,  he  resolved  to  take  it  in  gold- 
dust,  and  proceeded  to  the  Turon 
Diggings,  where  he  proposed  purchas- 
ing of  the  miners.  The  road  was 
hilly  and  difficult.  On  the  summit  of 
the  last  ridge,  overhanging  the  valley 
through  which  flows  this  Pactolus  of 
the  Antipodes,  hb  companion  bade 
him  stop  and  listen.  The  diggings, 
their  position  indicated  by  wreaths  of 
bluish  smoke,  were  as  yet  invisible ; 
but  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the  rush- 
ing of  a  mighty  cataract.  **  It  is  the 
cradles,"  said  the  Coloners  guide; 
"  and  so  it  was — the  grating  of  the 
gravel  or  rubble  on  the  metal  sifters 
of  five  hundred  rockers ! "  The  effect 
was  most  singular,  for  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  the  presence  of  a 
herd  of  busy  gold-seekers  in  that 
mist- shrouded  and  seemingly  solitary 


'  A  Voice  from  the  Diggings."    Blackwfod'i  Magasine  for  October  1851. 
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glen.  Bat  as  the  travellers  rode  down- 
wards, tents  and  hats  appeared, 
scattered  over  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  they  crossed,  and  went  to  visit 
an  establishment  of  a  kind  pecaliar  to 
the  place — the  shop  of  a  gentleman 
butcher.  This  yoang  man  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr  Sattor,  Colonel  Mnndy's 
companion.  It  is  rather  odd,  by  the 
by,  that  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  was  at  *'  Satter's  Mill;'' 
and  here  we  have  the  same  name  at 
the  headqnarters  of  Australian  gold 
discovery,  where  it  is  borne  by  a 
brother-in-law  of  Dr  Kerr,  the  lacky, 
or  unlucky  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Hardy,  owner  of  **  The  Hun- 
dredweight.*' The  butcher,  a  man  of 
good  address,  manners,  and  education, 
had  begun  as  a  digger,  but  soon  aban- 
doned that  work  to  his  companions, 
and  took  to  slaughtering  (by  proxy) 
the  sheep  which  Mr  Suttor  sent  him 
down  from  his  pastures  in  droves  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred.  Fat  wethers  were 
celling  for  eight  or  ten  shillings  (be- 
fore the  gold  discovery  they  fetched 
but  three  or  four,)  and  meat  was  three- 
pence a  pound.  After  a  meal  of  damper, 
grilled  mutton,  and  tea  boiled  in  a  tin 
pot,  with  brown  sugar,  (the  best 
method,  according  to  Colonel  Mundj, 
of  making  tea,)  the  Colonel  walked 
down  to  the  creek,  and  chanced  upon 
the  richest  spot  of  that  digging,  known 
as  Golden  Point.  The  first  party  he 
accosted,  consisting  of  six  men,  had 
got  eighteen  ounces  of  gold  in  a  pan- 
nikin, the  produce  of  three  hours'  la- 
bour. A  little  higher  up,  a  party  of 
eight  men  washed  forty  ounces  that 
day.  The  miners  were  not  in  a  selling 
mood.  The  Colonel  had  been  fore- 
stalled by  ^'  a  business-like  individual 
on  horseback,  with  a  leathern  case 
strapped  to  his  saddle."  But  next  day- 
bo  opened  a  trade. 

**  One  fellow  asked  me  £5  and  half 
profits  to  let  me  wash  out  a  cradle.  I 
declined,  and  he  only  obtained  an  ounce 
and  a-half,  which,  howerer,  was  more 
than  he  had  got  in  the  prerious  two  days. 
Displaying  my  leathern  pouch,  and  tak- 
ing care  to  proclaim  that  it  was  not  a 
Bathurst  gold-monger  who  was  dealing 
with  them,  hut  an  army  officer  travelling 
from  curio:jity,  no  sooner  did  the  miners 
comprehend  my  mixed  military  and  mar- 
supial character,  than  they  relaxed  their 
reserved  air  and  became  both  ooUoqnial 


and  commercial  Some  sold  gold  because 
they  wanted  'a  little  cash  for  Babsi»- 
tence/  others  merely  '  to  oblige  me :' 
one  or  two  because  they  were  satiated 
with  the  sight  of '  dust,'  and  were  dazzled 
by  a  handful  of  bran-new  notes — the 
mere  old-rag  representatives  of  the  pre- 
cious specie.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  soon 
got  rid  of  £60,  at  £3,  3s.  per  ounce,  and 
was  disgusted  to  see  how  lean  and  hungry 
my  dingo-skin  bag  still  looked.  Sub- 
sequently I  found  means  to  fill  a  more 
eapacioos  one,  though  on  somewhat  lesa 
favourable  terms.  In  addition  to  two  or 
three  nuggets,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
ounces  of  well  washed  dust  made  me  » 
pouch  plethoric  enough  to  have  pleased 
a  much  more  ardent  chrysophilite  than 
myself.'* 

The  specolation  proved  good.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  third  volume, 
the  gallant  colonel — a  thorough  old 
soldier,  who  flew  at  everything^  was 
up  to  everything,  and,  whilst  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  sport,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  main  chance — ^furnishes  us 
with  the  £  s,  d,  account  of  his  gold 
transactions,  which  will  have  strong 
interest  for  all  who  anticipate  finding 
themselves  at  Ophir  or  Turon,  or  at 
any  of  the  other  mines  discovered 
since  his  departure  from  Australia, 
with  an  empty  dingo-skin  bag,  and  a 
pocket-book  full  of  flimsies.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  haying  purchased  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  August  1851,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  ounces  of  gold 
dust  for  £510,  he  received  for  the 
same  in  London,  in  January  1852, 
£589— showing  the  mode  of  remit- 
tance to  be  tolerably  beneficial. 

As  a  shrewd  observer,  and  long  re- 
sident in  Australia,  Colonel  Mundy^s 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  gold 
discoveries  on  the  condition  of  those 
colonies  is  unquestionably  valuable. 
It  agrees  with  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  growing  opinion  amongst  all  re- 
flecting persons  iu  this  country.  The 
fear  of  destruction  to  the  agncultnrd 
and  wool-growing  interests  daily 
diminishes  and  disappears.  Some 
temporary  derangement  there  may  be, 
but  it  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  manifold  advantages  and  rapid 
progress  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner. 
Even  from  the  brief  extracts  we  have 
been  able  to  make  firom  Colonel 
Mundy's  present  work,  the  attentive 
reader  will  have  discerned  that  defi- 
ciency of  labour  has  long  been  one  of 
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the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  prosperity 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  colony 
has  vegetated :  it  has  never  flonrished. 
Its  drawbacks  were  many,  its  pro- 
gress null,  when  there  suddenly  oc- 
curred what  the  Colonel  styles  the 
**most  opportune  gold  discovery." 
To  New  South  Wales,  he  says-- 

"  The  scTeranoe  of  Port  Philip  was  as 
the  amputation  of  her  right  hand.  The 
loss  of  her  left  impended  in  the  menaced 
separation  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  the  great 
pastoral  provmoe  whereof  it  is  the  outlet 
Port  Philip,  rejoicing  in  her  new  title  of 
Yiotoria,  had  squibbed  off  all  her  spare 
powder  in  pyrotechnical  merry-makings 
at  her  freedom  from  the  apron-strings  of 
her  old  oouTict  mother.  The  wealthy 
northern  squatters  talked  big  of  their 
Teadiness  for  independence.  South  Aus- 
tralia chuckled  over  her  pockets  fall  of 
*  coppers.*  The  poor  *  Middle  District ' 
ahora  of  her  members,  and  with  a  limited 
and  unproductiye  interior,  would  have 
lain  helpless,  gaping  with  her  huge  port 
towards  the  Pacific,  waiting  for  the  com- 
merce to  which  she  could  no  longer  help 
herself — ^for  the  food  which  she  could  no 
longer  raise  within  her  own  frontiers. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Sydney 
press  and  politicians  seemed  to  argue 
against  their  own  conyictions,  when  they 
suggested  possible  sources  of  future  pros- 
perity for  New  South  Wales.  She  was 
evidently  on  the  road  to  the  workhouse  1 
— when  plump  into  her  lap,  as  into  that  of 
the  gold-faTonred  nymph  of  mythology, 
fell  a  shower  of  gold — ^gold  of  her  own 
spontaneous  production.** 

From  every  side—Victoria,  Ade- 
laide, New  England, — living  streams 
now  rush  and  career  to  the  land  where 
the  gold  dust  gleams.  From  Cali- 
fornia, too,  they  come — ^Irom  Califor- 
nia, whither,  between  the  Ist  January 
1851,  and  the  date  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  subsequent  May,  no 
less  than  1684  persons  had  emigrated 
from  Sydney.  Since  Colonel  Mundy 
left  Australia  the  Victoria  mines 
have  been  discovered ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  other  rich  na- 
tural storehouses  remain  to  be  un- 
earthed. The  following  passage  from 
a  postscript  to  his  book  will  reassure 
those  persons  who  predicted  the  total 
neglect  of  other  important  interests 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
all-absorbing  search  for  gold : — 

'*  I  am  happy  to  add,'*  says  the  Colonel, 
**  that,  by  one  of  the  last  ships,  I  haye 
heard  a  very  cheering  account  from  an 
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influential  squatter  of  New  South  Wale?, 
wherein  he  states  that  he  had  got  through 
all  the  important  operations  of  washing, 
shearing,  &c.,  of  his  flocks, and  had  shipped 
a'fine  clip  of  wool  for  England,  without 
having  suffered  materially  by  the  deser- 
tion or  extortion  of  his  labouring  men. 
The  truth  is,  that  gold  mining,  although 
a  fascinating  and  sometimes  lucratife 
pursuit,  is  no  child's-play  ;  and  plenty  of 
old,  indolent,  weakly,  or  quietly-inclined 
persons  will  be  found  willing  and  able 
to  perform,  at  ordinary  wages,  the  simple 
and  regular  serrices  of  the  grazier  and 
wool-grower.** 

Upon  Colonel  Mundy's  second  vo- 
lume, which  relates  principally  to  New 
Zealand,  we  are  unable  to  touch ;  and 
paust  confine  ourselves  to  saying,  that 
It  is  in  no  way  less  commendable  than 
the  two  upon  which  we  have  des- 
canted. The  third  chapter  of  his  third 
volume— headed  "Emigration"— will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  intend- 
ing settlers— as  will  be,  indeed,  a  great 
many  portions  of  his  pleasant  tK>ok ; 
10  acknowledgment  of  which,  and  of 
the  entertainment  we  have  derived 
from  it,  we  should  certainly— had  we  the 
disposal  of  the  good  things  of  the  Horse 
Guards — forthwith  bestow  upon  him 
his  brevet  rank.  We  trust,  however, 
that  he  will  not  fail  of  a  more  ap- 

Sropriate  reward,  for  services  of  a 
terary  nature,  in  the  applause  of  the 
public  and  the  cheques  of  his  pub- 
lisher. And  although,  as  he  informs 
nSf  he  has  now  attained  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  has  recently  taken 
a  wife,  and  moreover  has  had  enough 
of  new  countries,  and  rejoices  once 
more  to  inhabit  the  "  land  of  old  re- 
nown"— some  of  whose  countless  glo- 
ries, beauties,  and  advantages  he  enu- 
merates in  a  glowing  final  page,  whose 
every  line  is  full  of  warm  and  hearty 
English  feeling— yet  if  military  duty, 
or  reviving  restlessness,  or  any  other 
cause  should  again  take  him  to  distant 
latitudes,  we  hope  he  will  not  fail  to 
do  as  he  has  twice  already  done — to 
keep  a  diary  when  away,  and  to  publish 
it  on  his  return  home.  Since  Mrs 
Moodie*8  Canadian  volumes,  nothing 
has  been  published  about  the  British 
Colonies  that  has  pleased  us  half  as 
well  as  Our  Antipodes,  We  part  with 
regret  from  its  genial  and  cheerful- 
hearted  author,  and,  sincere^  hoping 
again  to  meet  with  him  in  print,  we 
bid  him  not  farewell,  but  on  revoirl 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Manse,  28^  Jum  1852. 
Sir, — ^Having  at  the  close  of  last 
General  Assembly  been  detained  in 
Edinborgh  some  days  bj  ill  health,  I 
was  much  obliged  to  a  kind  friend 
who,  to  lighten  my  heavy  hours,  pnt 
into  my  hands  the  fourth  volume  of 
Dr  Hanna's  **  Life  of  Dr  Chalmers." 
I  certainly  admired  the  ability  dis- 
played in  it,  and  not  less  the  be- 
coming tone  of  its  language  through- 
out.    I  found  in  it,  however,  various 
statements  on  important  points  which 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  noting  down  as 
mistaken,  whether  attributable  to  in- 
advertency or  to  a  natural  partiality 
for  the  cause  so  warmly  advocated 
by  the  distinguished  subject  of  the 
memoir.    Being  now  restored  in  a 
measure  of  health  to  the  quietness  of 
my  home,  and  to  some  brief  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
advert  in  this  way  to  a  few  of  these 
mistakes,  and  so  to  point  out  to  all 
who  may  be  pleased  to  read  my  re- 
marks, that  the  arguments  against 
the  Established  Church,  raised  upon 
such  statements,  are  altogether  falla- 
cious.   I  think  the  occasion  calls  for 
such  an  exposition  by  some  minister 
of  the  Church.  Railing,  indeed,  ought 
never  to  provoke  notice,  and  on  this 
ground  much  of  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  CI;  i; re ii  I /.  r.ol  ^j^i]^  io  Uc  jiijftiiicvl, 
but  even  liigbly  commended.      Bat 
the  case  is  altogether  different  when 
the  attack  is  made  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  as  by  Dr  Ilamia.     In  such 
a  case  I  can  no  ^  i:::  that 

silence  is  not  th  nt  of  a 

proper  forb** ' 

It  will  nnr  itementsof 

^  \  ■''-■'■'  '  L«  published 

i"  e  repeated 

•  s,  and  cir- 

in    news- 

ntradiction 

'  enables  us 

,  they  may 

the  public 


mind  which  ought  to  be  prevented. 
While  the  husbandman  is  sleeping, 
the  tares  may  take  root  amongst  the 
wheat. 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  take  Dr 
Hanna  up  at  the  11th  chapter  of  the 
volume,  in  which,  without  any  quota- 
tions of  the  sayings  and  opinions  of 
others,  he  gives  his  own  version  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  deducing 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  her  great  and  primary  principles. 
^*  As  the  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
so,^*  he  says,  ^*  it  is  with  Churches." 
To  drop  his  metaphor,  the  sum  of  his 
plain  statement  in  the  beginning  of 
this  11th  chapter  is,  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  unlike  the  Church  of 
England,  was  organised  and  consti- 
tuted, free  from  connection  with  the 
civil  government,  or  at  least  inde- 
pendent of  its  authority. 

He  says,  pp.  176, 176— 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  yeara 
since  the  first  General  Assembly  convened 
in  Edinburgh.  It  met  by  no  summons — 
it  received  no  express  sanction  from  the 
State.  The  spread  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel 
which  they  contain,  had  so  leavened  the 
general  community,  that  in  1560,  by  the 
Estates  of  Parliament,  and  against  the 
SoTcreign's  will,  the  Papal  Jurisdictiou 
wass  abrogated.  But  uo  other  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  At  their  own  in- 
BtancCj  and  having  the  Word  of  God  as 
their  alone  guide  and  wan-ant,  a  few 
clergymen  and  laymen  assembled  and  or- 
ganised the  Protestant  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  framed  a  creed,  drew  up  a 
code  of  discipline,  and  resolved  that,  as 
the  highest  court  of  the  Church  exercising 
euprcme  legislation  and  judicial  authority, 
they  should  meet  in  general  assembly 
twice  each  year."  "  Seven  years  elapsed  ; 
fifteen  General  Assemblies  were  held  ; 
kirk-sessions  were  instituted  ;  provincial 
synods  erected ;  ministers  appointed,  sus- 
pended, deposed  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  high- 
est functions  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
were   exercised,   without   any  authority 
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"On  the  24th  of  Augasi,"  (1560,)  says 
M'Crie  again,  ''the  ParliasMnt  abolished 
the  Papal  Jurisdiction,  prohibited  under 
certain  penalties  the  celebration  of  mass, 
and  rescinded  all  the  laws  formerly  maide 
in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  against  the  Reformed  faith.  Thug 
did  the  Reformed  religion  adyance  in 
Scotland,  from  small  beginnings,  amid 
great  opposition,  till  it  obtained  a  JPaWta- 
mentary  tstablishmint,** 


from,  or  any  recognition  by,  the  State. 
It  did  finally  interfere,  not  to  create,  how- 
erer,  but  to  ratify ;  and  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  1567,  the  ministers 
of  the  blessed  Efaogel,  &c.,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  true  and  holy  Kirk  of 
Jesus  Christ  within  this  realm." 

Snch  is  Dr  Hannahs  statement ;  and 
his  object  in  making  it  is  plainly  to 
show  that  as,  in  bis  view,  the  Church 
arose  thns  independent  of  civil  sane- 
tion,  so  the  establishing  statutes  did 
not  mean  that  in  anything  she  should 
be  afterwards  subjected  to  civil  con- 
trol.—Pages  182, 183. 

If  Dr  Hannahs  premises  be  errone- 
ous, bis  conclusions  must  be  equally  so. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  terms 
of  the  Pacification  of  Leith,  to  which 
the  Sovereign  was  a  party,  the  Estates 
of  Parliament,  not  an  unusual  form  of 
the  Scottish  Legislature,  were  con- 
Tened  by  the  Queen^s  warrant  and 
authority  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
August  1560.    What  ensued  ? 

^  The  business  of  religion,"  says  M'Crie 
in  his  Life  of  Knox,  ^  was  introduced  by 
a  petition,  presented  by  a  number  of 
Protestants  of  different  ranks,  in  whichi 
after  rehearsing  their  former  endeavours 
to  procure  the  remoTal  of  the  corruptions 
which  had  affected  the  Church,  they  re- 
quested Parliament  to  use  the  power 
which  Providence  had  put  into  their  hands, 
for  effiBcting  tiiis  great  and  urgent  work. 
They  craved,  therefore,  in  general  that 
the  antichristian  doctrine  maintained  in 
the  Popish  Church  should  be  discarded  ; 
that  means  should  be  used  to  restore 
purity  of  worship  and  primitive  discip- 
line ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
which  had  been  engrossed  by  a  corrupt 
and  indolent  hierarchy,  should  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  pious  and  actire 
ministry,  to  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

"  This  supplication  being  read,"  says 
Calderwood,  **  in  audience  of  the  whole 
assembly,  the  barons  and  ministers  were 
called,  and  commandment  given  them  to 
draw,  in  plain  and  several  heads,  the 
sum  of  that  doctrine  which  they  would 
maintain,  and  desire  the  Parliament  to 
establish.  This  was  gladly  undertaken, 
and  within  four  days  Sie  Confession  was 
presented." 

The  Confession,  so  presented  in 
obedience  to  the  requirement  of  Par- 
liament, was  read  in  Parliament,  arti- 
cle by  article,  and  approved  of  in  i^ 
its  parts. 

VOL.  Lxxn. — ^NO.  OOOOZLin. 


I  pray  you  to  observe  that  by  this 
Parliament  of  1560,  there  was  not 
only  a  full  and  entire  abolition  of 
Popery  in  Scotland,  but  also,  both  by 
inference  and  direct  expression,  a  full 
and  entire  recognition  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
'*  that  the  Papal  Jurisdiction  was 
abrogated,  but  no  other  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead,"  when  we  havOy 
ratified  in  all  its  articles,  a  Confession 
giving  the  marks  of  the  true  Church, 
and  when  especially  a  separate  enact- 
ment of  the  same  date,  for  the  due 
administration  of  the  sacraments, 
contains  a  sanction  of  the  one  Church, 
as  well  as  a  prohibition  of  the  other ; 
since  it  runs  in  these  words : — '*  That 
nae  manner  of  person  or  persons,  in 
ony  time  coming,  administrate  ony 
of  the  sacraments  aforesaid,  secretly, 
or  in  ony  manner  of  way,  but  they 
that  are  admitted  and  have  warrant 
to  that  effect." 

Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if, 
as  M*Crie  expresses  it,  the  Protestant 
religion  thus  received  a  Parliamentarr 
establishment— the  Protestant  Church 
must  be  understood  as  established 
also— if  not  as  completely  organised 
and  developed  at  the  time,  yet  with 
Parliamentary  authoritv  to  carry  out 
its  development,  as  all  parties  must 
have  understood  to  be  necessanr.  An 
abstract  establishment  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  as  some  see  very  strangely 
in  these  proceedings,  is  to  me  an  in- 
conceivable thing.  I  venture  to  say, 
that  neither  Knox  and  his  brethren,  nor 
the  Lords  of  Parliament,  ever  dreamed 
of  such  a  nonentity.  True,  in  these  acta 
of  1560  there  is  no  mention  of  Church 
Courts  by  name,  but  neither  is  there 
direct  mention  of  them  in  the  act  of 
1567,  which  Dr  Hanna  says  ratified 
them  as  previously  existinff  without 
sanction.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
latter  act  an  incidental  mention  of 
General  Assemblies,  as  there  is  of 
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Frovincial  saperintendents,  for  whom 
think  Dr  Hanna  will  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  ratification  —  although  the 
act,  taken  in  his  sense,  is  as  good  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other ;  but  there  is 
no  more  mention  of  kirk-sessions  in 
1567  than  in  1560 ;  although  these,  as 
Dr  Hanna  correctly  states,  were 
universally  erected  in  the  intervaL 
The  fact  is,  that  1567  is  no  more  a 
ratifying  act  than  1560.  It  was  not 
till  1592  that,  in  Dr  Hannahs  sense, 
the  several  courts  of  the  Church  were 
ratified  and  formally  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  Yet  I  presume  Dr 
Hanna  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  in 
the  interval  between  1567  and  1592, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  a  legal 
establishment ;  but  if  it  had  such  in 
that  interval,  it  bad  the  same  in  the 
interval  between  1560  and  1567 ;  sup- 
posing always,  the  act  1560  to 
have  been  valid  in  a  civil  point  of 
view.  And  was  it  not  so?  I  am  quite 
aware  that  Mary  refused  to  ratify  it ; 
a  circumstance  which,  by  the  techni- 
calities of  lawyers,  prevented  its 
getting  its  place  in  the  statute  book, 
till  it  was  repeated  in  1567,  by  the 
first  Parliament  after  the  deposition 
of  Mary.  But  this  cannot  avail  Dr 
Hanna  for  his  idea  of  its  non-ex- 
istence as  the  law  of  the  land  sanc- 
tioning from  its  date  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church ;  for  we  have  the 
clearest  proofs  that,  notwithstanding 
Mary's  refusal,  and  the  recusancy  of 
the  Catholics,  it  was  held  by  the  nation 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  even  ad- 
mitted by  Mary  herself,  throughout 
her  whole  reign,  after  her  return  to 
Scotland,  as  virtually  in  force.  Thus, 
in  the  very  next  year,  1561,  in  a 
convention  of  the  Estates,  in  which 
Mary  is  recorded  as  being  personally 
present,  a  State  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
ministers;  and  in  1563  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  four  years 
before  Dr  Hannahs  non-sanctioning 
but  ratifying  act  of  1567,  bestowing 
npon  those  ministers  the  manses  and 
glebes  of  the  Popish  parochial  clergy ; 
the  original  title  on  which  at  this 
present  day  manses  and  glebes 
are  enjoyed  by  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Scotland.  Was  there  nothing  in 
11  this,  before  1567,  of  an  establishing 
nd  recognising  character?  How, 
dth  these  £act8,  can  Dr  Hanna  recon- 


cile his  statement  that  the  Church 
exercised,  ^^in  a  word,  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  without  any  authority 
from,  or  any  recognition  by,  the 
State  "  ?  It  is  a  gross  and  grievous 
mistake,  ^^'hy,  even  unsettled  as 
were  the  times,  and  often  disregarded 
as  was  the  law,  the  meeting  of  the 
six  ministers  and  thirty-four  laymen, 
whom  Dr  Hanna  correctly  mentions 
as  constituting  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, did  not  venture  to  convene 
in  this  capacity  till  the  petition  for 
the  establishment  of  the  true  Church 
was  granted  by  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  Parliamentary  authority  of 
Scotland.  That  petition  was  granted, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  24th  August 
1560.  Was  Dr  Hanna  aware  that  the 
said  first  General  Assembly  was  not 
held  till  the  20th  day  of  December  of 
that  year?  To  the  general  reader  his 
statement  would  convey  the  impressiOB 
that  the  first  Assembly  was  held  be- 
fore any  proceedings  in  Parliament. 

It  does  not  at  all  strengthen  Dr 
Hanna*s  view,  and  it  does  not  in  the 
least  weaken  my  argument,  that  we 
find  the  Parliament  of  1567  repeating 
the  acts  of  Mary's  Parliament  of  1560, 
and  adding  other  enactments  for  car- 
rying out  what  experience  had  shown 
in  the  interval  to  be  needful,  that 
thos  all  doubts,  if  any  existed,  about 
the  want  of  Mary's  ratification'  might 
be  removed,  and  that  the  Reformed 
Church,  now  clearly  in  the  ascendant, 
might  have  enlarged  Parliamentary 
authority. 

The  truth  is,  that  troublous  and 
out  of  joint  as  the  times  were,  with 
all  the  wounds  of  civil  war  still 
bleeding,  and  bitter  passions  still 
rankling  between  the  adherents  of 
two  forms  of  religion  which  had  each 
been  contending  for  the  mastery,  the 
fathers  of  our  Church,  having  obtained 
that  mastery,  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  founding  their  Church  as 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  without  the 
express  and  formal  sanction  of  the 
Civil  Go vemmen  t  of  Scotland.  They 
organised  no  Church  constitution — 
they  met  in  no  Church  Courts — 
they  proceeded  to  no  exercise  of 
Church  authority,  till  they  got  what  at 
least  they  were  entitled  to  hold  as 
that  sanction.  Moreover,  they  had 
not  one  particle  about  them  of  Popish 
priestcraft  or  professional  pretension. 
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The  moment  that  Paiiiament,  ia  re- 

Kto  tbeir  petition,  asked  them  what 
irae  they  sought  to  be  established, 
thej  immediately  responded  to  the 
call  for  information.  They  tabled 
their  Confession,  and  so  admitted  the 
right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  religion — admitted  the 
State's  right  to  see  to  it«  that  that 
Confession  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
the  State's  right,  not  merely  to  with- 
draw emoluments  and  conntenance 
at  its  pleasure,  as  is  conceded  in 
many  passages  of  this  volume,  but 
also  to  insist  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  ecclesiastics  should  keep  to 
that  Confession,  or  withdraw  in  favour 
of  others  who  might  hand  down  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  so  established, 
to  the  generations  coming  after  them. 
2dly,  In  the  same  chapter,  Dr 
Hanna  goes  on  to  state  the  case  of 
Robert  Montgomery,  occurring  in 
the  interval  between  1667  and  1592, 
as  a  case  completely  demonstrative 
of  the  then  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  exactly  antagonistic  to 
the  cases  which  produced  the  Se- 
cession of  1843,  such  as  Anchter- 
arder  and  Mamoch.  Now,  I  might, 
m  limine^  object,  with  some  ground 
of  reason,  to  the  bringing  forward, 
for  such  a  purpose,  any  case,  however 
otherwise  apt,  from  the  record  of  tunes 
when,  as  appears  from  Dr  Hanna's 
own  account  of  them,  the  King  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Assembly  on  the 
other,  were  struggling  for  more  power 
than  perhaps  was  the  doe  of  either. 
But  let  this  pass,  and  let  me  rather 
invite  Dr  Hanna  and  his  friends,  on 
better  consideration,  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  other  respects,  the  case  of 
Montgomery  is  not  one  which  ought 
to  be  named  at  all  in  support  of  that 
species  of  independence  which  was 
claimed  by  the  majorities  of  the 
Church  in  the  recent  contest  with  the 
courts  of  law.  Montgomery's  accept- 
ance of  a  bishopric  was  not  according 
to  law  at  the  time,  but  in  the  very 
teetbiof  law.  It  was  moreover  sure, 
if  successful,  to  be  destructive  not 
only  of  the  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
but  of  tbe  very  existence  of  the 
Church  on  its  Presbyterian  basis. 
The  Church  bad  the  very  strongest 
reasons  both  of  law  and  expediency 
to  resist  the  attempt,  which  bad  no- 
thing to  support  it  but  the  arbitrary 
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will  of  the  Sovereign,  wrought  upon 
by  a  wretched  minion  for  mercenary 
purposes.  The  condemnation  by 
the  Assembly  of  this  troubler  of  the 
Church  went  not  at  all  exclusively 
on  his  defiance  of  the  Assembly  in 
reference  to  the  bisl^ppric.  Besides, 
he  was  solemnly  accused  of  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  specific  charges  of 
error  in  doctrine,  doty,  and  life,  to- 
gether with  a  general  charge  of  gross 
and  infamous  falsehood  in  face  of  the 
Assembly.  Of  all  these,  cumulatively, 
he  was  found  guilty.  Was  there  any- 
thing of  this  sort  in  the  cases  of  Auch- 
terarder  and  Strathbogie?  Then 
again,  being  found  guilty,  Montgom- 
ery betook  himself  for  defence  to  the 
King  in  Council — in  other  words,  to 
an  arbitrary  power  which  he  knew 
would  be  exerted  in  his  favour,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
cause.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to 
speak  of  the  competency  of  this  course 
at  that  time ;  neither  do  I  understand 
about  horning,  when  the  horn  was 
sounded  by  the  mere  arbitrary  com- 
mand of  the  king,  without  trial  at 
law.  But  I  am  sure  I  can  see  a  great 
and  essential  difference  between  such  a 
procedure  and  a  solemn  process  before 
independent  judges,  carried  on  nnder 
all  the  safeguards  of  justice,  and  issu- 
ing in  a  judgment  which  the  king  him- 
self, had  it  gone  against  him,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  obey. 

But  most  of  all,  against  this  co- 
louring of  Church  independence  from 
the  case  of  Montgomery,  is  the  singu- 
lar fact,  which  has  somehow  escaped 
Dr  Hanua's  notice,  that  the  Act  of 
Assembly  made  in  consequence  of 
his  case  and  in  the  very  beat  of  dis- 
cussing it,  to  the  effect  **  that  none 
should  follow  his  example  in  exeem- 
ing  themselves,  by  the  Civic  power, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
nor  make  any  appellation  from  the 
Greneral  Assembly  to  stop  the  disci- 
pline and  order  of  the  Church,''  con- 
cludes with  the  remarkable  clause, 
**  that  this  Act  he  nae  ways  prejudicial 
to  the  laic  Patrons  and  their  Presen- 
tations unto  the  time  the  Laws  be 
reformed  according  to  God's  wordy 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this 
clause  quoted  in  any  of  the  numerous 
publications  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
recent  controversy,  were  poured  forth 
from  the  press  in  vindication  of  the 
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Assemblj^s  proceedings  against  the 
Anchterarder  and  Strathbogie  breth- 
ren ;  bnt  now  that  the  heat  of  con- 
troTersj  is  over,  it  onsht  to  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed  bj  candid  writers  on 
the  subject,  as  it  seems  yerr  dearly 
to  show  that,  if  the  Assembly  con- 
demned Montgomeiy  for  aiming  at 
Che  abolished  bishopric  of  Glasgow, 
by  enforcing  Patronage  by  royal 
power,  and  disohamd  others  fix>m 
following  his  example,  it  declared  it 
to  be  free  to  enforce  the  proper  rights 
o(  Patronaffe,  in  some  sacn  way  as 
was  porsned  in  the  cases  of  Anchter- 
arder and  Mamoch. 

Sdly,  Misstatements  or  penrersions 
mnltiply  upon  ns  as  we  proceed  in 
the  pernsalof  this  same  chapter.  The 
next  objection  which  I  haye  to  make, 
refers  to  Dr  Hannahs  positiye  and  nn- 
ooalified  assertion  (p.  183)  that  *'  for 
the  discharge  of  a  purely  spiritnal 
act,  a  Presbytery  was  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  Uie  Ciyic  Court  and  re- 
buked.** Of  course  there  is  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  fact  here  referred  to, 
and  stated  by  Dr  Hanna,  at  great 
length,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeid  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  were  there  rebuked; 
bnt  the  question  is  about  the  cause  ? 
Dr  Hanna  says  this  was  the  perform- 
ing a  purely  spiritnal  act  I  say,  per 
comtrtiy  and  with  all  the  truth  of  the 
facts  bearing  me  out,  that  their  act 
4?as  anything  but  a  purely  spiritnal 
one.  It  was  not  for  ordaining  Mr 
Kessen  to  the  holy  ministry — thai 
would  haye  been  a  purely  spiritnal 
act,  and  one  for  which  no  Ciyii  Court 
could,  or  would,  haye  interfered  with 
them ;  but  it  was  for  admitting  and 
indudmg  him  as  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Lethendy,  while  they  were 
Interdicted  from  doing  so,  because  the 
claims  of  another  person  were  at  this 
yery  time,  by  a  competent  process, 
under  consideration  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Even  supposing  that  the  induction 
of  Mr  Kessen  by  the  Presbytery  did 
not  confer  upon  him  any  Ciyil  rights 
whatever,  which  is  an  argument  fre- 
quently, but  most  strangely,  put  in 
the  controyersy ;  yet,  did  not  that  act 
of  induction  trench  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  Civil  right,  and  present  a 
yery  jooper  object  for  CivU  interdict, 


pendente  lite^  when  [the  ieaet  effect  of 
it  was  to  deprive  the  other  ekdmant^ 
out  and  out,  of  hie  Civil  rights,  and 
nullify  altogether  the  presentation 
which  he  was  entitled  to  plead  as 
the  preferable  one  ? 

Of  this  question  of  pref^nce  the 
Presbytery  was  confessedly  incompe- 
tent to  judge,  and  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  confessedly  within  its  own 
province  when  it  was  treating  it  Tet 
the  Presbytenr,  meanwhile,  chose  to 
do  an  act,  under  colour  of  their  right 
to  ordain,  which  was  tantamount  to 
a  Civil  finding,  and  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  impugned,  would  have  cut 
off  altogether  the  legitimate  effect  of 
the  finding  of  the  Civil  Court.  And 
was  there  to  be  no  remedy  for  this,  and 
no  means  ofpreven  ting  such  an  abuse? 

4thly,  My  fourth  objection  is  to 
Dr  Hanna*s  statement  in  the  sequel 
of  the  yferj  same  sentence,  **  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacraments  were 
prohibited  in  a  whole  district  of  the 
land."  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
interdict  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  14th  February  1840,  detaUed 
more  particularly  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  pp.  145-6,  which  in  effect 
prohibited,  under  pains  of  law,  mini- 
sters of  the  Esubfished  Church  from 
preaching  and  administering  ordinan- 
ces in  the  parishes  of  the  seven  minis- 
ters of  Strathbogie,  aUeged  to  be  sus- 
pended, without  the  consent  of  these 
ministers,  it  being  the  privilege  of 
parish  mmisters  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  prevent  other  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  from  intruding  on 
their  flocks,  unless  by  consent  and 
arrangement. 

Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine anything  more  preposterous 
than  to  say  that  this  interoict,  even 
had  it  been  obeyed  in  the  strictest 
letter,  prohibited  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  comprehending 
the  parishes  mentioned.  I  say  no- 
thing about  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  to  whom  StratU>ogie 
continued  as  open  as  any  other  quar- 
ter of  Scotland,  though  Dr  Hanna's 
dissenting  friends  mav  wonder  at  bis 
dose  confinement  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Establishment;  but  looking  to  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment alone,  it  is  a  strange  declara- 
tion. Had  Dr  Hanna  said  Uiat  the  in- 
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terdict  prey^ted  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  way  determined  on  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  wonld 
have  been  a  correct  statement:  or 
had  Dr  Hanna  argned  that  the  Gos- 
pel oonid  not  be  preached  by  ministers 
in  a  state  of  suspension,  we  might 
— admitting  theyac^  bat  not  the  com- 
petency  of  the  supension — ^haye  an- 
swered the  argument  by  referring  to 
the  case  of  Erskine  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Original  Secession, 
who,  being  suspended,  continued 
preaching  for  seyeral  years,  apparent- 
ly unchallenged  by  the  Church  for 
doin^  so,  and  not  superseded  by  the 
appomtment  of  others  for  the  duty. 
But  to  lay  it  down  that  the  Court  of 
Session  actually  prohibited,  or  at- 
tempted to  prohibit.  Gospel  preaching 
and  ordinances  in  those  parishes, 
really  must  seem  too  much  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  seyen  ministers 
suspended,  or  not  suspended,  were  still 
there  doing  duty  as  regularly  and  as 
ably  as  they  did  before  the  alleged 
suspension,  when  they  were  approyed 
of  by  the  Church  as  faithfm  in  all 
respects ;  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Church  were  made  welcome  to  preach 
in  the  district,  as  yery  many  did ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  interdict  interfered 
with  no  one  clergyman  going  to 
officiate  in  Strathbogie,  unless  he  did 
BO  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  super' 
seding  some  one  or  other  of  the  dis- 
trict mmisters. 

Strangers  might  understand  from  Dr 
Hanna's  language  that  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  haye  been,  any  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Word  and  ordinances  in  the 
deyoted  district,  except  by  breaking 
the  interdict,  while,  in  fact,  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  sanctuary  were  in  full 
and  regular  exhibition  by  men  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Church 
duly  qualified  for  the  sacred  duty, 
whose  merits  were  attested  by  large 
congregationsstillcontinuingto  attend 
them,  notwithstanding  eyery  effort  of 
a  most  unscrupulous  agitation  to  se- 
duce them,  and  whose  only  fault,  as 
charged  against  them--admitting  it  to 
be  a  fault — was  one  which  did  not  in 
the  least  derogate  from  their  ability 
or  faithfulness. 

Dr  Hanna  speaks  of  Strathbogie  aa 


if  it  had  been  found  a  heathen  land, 
and  he  mentions  Mamoch  especially 
as  a  parish  in  which  at  this  time- 
the  Gospel  was  welcomed  as  a  new 
light  dawning  amid  the  clouds  of  long 
preyailing  error.  Strange  would  this 
be,  were  it  true ;  for  I  am  enabled 
most  positiyely  to  state  the  fact,  that 
for  seyeral  years  immediately  preced- 
ing  18S9,  that  parish  was  fayoured 
to  enjoy  for  seyeral  months  of  each 
successiye  summer  the  regular  minis- 
trations of  the  talented  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, Dr  Robert  J.  Brown,  since  of 
high  name  and  influence  in  th^  Free 
Church,  who  was  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing his  college  yacations  under  the 
roof  of  his  aged  relatiye,  the  minister 
of  Mamoch.  Impossible,  indeed,  it 
was  that  clergymen  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  Drs  Chalmers,  €rordon,  Cand- 
lish,  dM;.,  could  appear  as  preachers 
in  such  a  remote  and  secluded  dis- 
trict, and  after  great  pains  giyen  by 
the  party  to  herald  their  coming, 
without  collecting  large  congrega- 
tions, and  causing  great  excitement. 
In  fact,  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that 
any  of  the  simple  country  folk  escaped 
the  influence  of  such  talented  men, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  appearance 
as  the  denouncers  of  the  district  pas- 
tors, continued  to  belieye  that  these 
pastors  were  still  worthy  of  respect.. 
After  all,  it  was  neither  Dr  Chalmers, 
nor  Dr  Gordon,  nor  Dr  Candlish,  but 
quite  another  man/  who,  in  ignorance 
or  heedlessness  of  Dr  Brown's  labours, 
reported  as  to  his  own  preaching  in 
Mamoch  what  Dr  Hanna  has  yen- 
tured  to  republish  in  page  145.  Great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  foryanity 
and  self-conceit  in  the  indiyidnal 
making  that  report,  and  something 
also  for  the  excitement  of  the  time ; 
but  I  had  imagined  that  the  day  was 
gone  by  for  the  repetition  of  such  a 
dap-trap  narratiye,  and  that  now, 
when  excitement  is  oyer,  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  Church,  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1840,  would  haye 
made  one  scrapulous  of  again  casting 
such  a  stigma  upon  her  efficiency. 
Let  me  also  recall  to  recollection  the 
fact,  that  Dr  Chalmers,  or  his  friends 
at  least,  repeatedly  offered  to  re- 
store the  seyen   ministers  to   that 
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status,  of  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Assembly's  sentenoe  had 
deprived  them,  if  they  would  but 
yield  snbmission  to  the  views  of  the 
dominant  majority.  Would  Dr  Chal- 
mers have  concurred  in  this  ofifer,  if 
these  ministers  had  been  really  un- 
faithful in  their  duties?  Would  he 
have  consented  to  the  continued  in- 
fliction of  such  a  curse  on  their 
parishes?  By  inadvertently  asserting 
or  insinuating  this  unfaithfulness,  Dr 
Hanna  has  unwittingly  laid  a  heavy 
charge  at  the  door  of  those  with  whom 
Dr  Chalmers  was  then  acting. 

5thly,  The  next  objection  I  have 
noted  is  to  the  way  in  which  Dr  Hanna 
expresses  himself  in  the  sentence  at 
the  middle  of  page  104,  where  he  says 
—"Assuming"  (i.e.  the  non-intrn* 
sion  committee  assuming)  "  that  the 
Church  were  to  stand  firm  to  her 
purpose,  to  take  no  part  in  the  or- 
dination of  men  whom  the  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  unfit  for 
that  particular  charge  to  which  they 
had  been  presented,  it  was  obvious," 
&c.  It  is  not  to  the  grammar  of 
this  sentenoe  that  I  object,  but  to 
the  unwarrantable  use  of  the  word 
"  unfit,"  which  I  have  marked  in 
italics.  By  no  decision  of  the  Civil 
Court  was  the  Church  ever  con- 
demned to  the  necessity  of  ordaining, 
or  admitting  as  pastors,  men  whom 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  unfit 
for  the  charges  to  which  they  had 
been  presented.  Such  a  necessity  was 
never  admitted  by  what  Dr  Hanna 
calls  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church ; 
and,  In  truth,  it  was  nevxr  averred 
in  tho  motions  or  fonnal  documents 
of  the  opposite  party,  however 
strongly  it  was  insinuated  in  some  of 
their  speeches,  and  industriously  pro- 
claimed in  some  of  their  addresses  to 
the  public. 

The  word  which  the  facts  referred 
to  in  the  quoted  passage  authoi 
Dr  Hanna  to  use,  wi»**tin(icceptal 
and  not  '* unfit; ' 
clear  and  wide 
them.      > 
the  wat 
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the  liking  or  disliking  of  the  parish- 
ioners for  him  at  the  time,  was  the 
only  point  on  which  the  Church 
either  could  pr  ought  to  decide. 

This  distinction  is  so  palpable,  and 
the  maintenance  of  it  by  the  Mode- 
rate party  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  Dr  Hanna's  allowing  himself  to 
make  the  statement,  especially  when 
I  notice  that  he  gives  correctly  (page 
99)  Dr  Cook's  motion  in  1833,  which 
declared  the  point  of  fitness  very 
clearly,  as  distinguished  from  the 
acceptability  implied  in  the  then 
proposed  veto. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  throughout 
the  controversy  several  contended 
that  ^*  acceptability  "  was  a  necessary 
element  in  **  fitness ; "  and  probably 
it  was  to  express  some  such  idea  thai 
Dr  Hanna  employed  the  latter  word 
as  he  has  done ;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
on  refteotion,  he  will  see  that  in  such 
use  of  the  word  there  is  either  a  most 
illogical  confusion  of  two  distinct 
things,  or  a  laxity  of  language,  which 
is  both  dangerous,  in  the  way  of  self- 
deception  to  those  who  use  it,  and 
very  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth  in 
the  conceptions  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Reid  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  and  parish  of 
New  Machar,  near  Aberdeen.  He 
was  so  unacceptable  at  the  time,  that 
his  settlement  was  made  at  tho  point 
of  the  bayonet.  That  h«  was  fit  for 
the  ministry  need  hardly  be  said ; 
that  he  was  fit  for  the  ministry  in 
that  particular  charge,  was  proved  at 
the  time  of  his  translation  to  Glasgow, 
when  it  again  almost  required  the 
bayonet  to  extricftte  him  from  the 
love  of  his  parishioners.  Such  a 
man  as  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Cook  and  his 
friends  would,  in  similar  eircum- 
atanc*  •  '^led,  if  not  without 

'    :>e  of  some- 
I  t.     But  the 
lid   never  have 
.    to   settle,   and 
-mcurred  in  the  guilt 
of  whose  unfitness 
*v  persuaded, 
iirder    deci>ion, 
11  the  minds  of 
{  liberties  of  the 
...^.  were  not  likely 
rowed  in  consequence 
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of  certain  obiter  dicta  of  the  jadges  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  when  giving  that 
decision.  For  my  own  party  I  always 
considered  these  donbts  groandless. 
Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  as  they  were 
entertained  by  many,  and  as  fatare 
litigation  might  very  possibly  have 
arisen  out  of  them,  the  Church  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for 
the  bill  which  he  broaght  into  Par- 
liament to  remove  them.  And  this 
bill  having  passed  into  law,  the  Church 
Courts  find  themselves,  happily,  in 
nnquestioned  and  unquestionable  pos- 
session of  a  jurisdiction  which  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  protect  every  parish, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  from  the  induction  of  a  pas- 
tor who  is  proved  unfit  for  it  in  any 
respect.'^ 

6thly,  I  take  my  next  objection  to 
the  whole  paragraph  of  the  volume, 
which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 

278,  and  goes  on  at  the  top  of  page 

279,  where  Dr  Hanna  says — 

''  A  broad  and  patent  way  to  the 
Court  of  Session  had  been  opened,  and 
when  Presbyteries  had  gone  before  them, 
indiridual  ministers  eonld  find  no  diffi- 
culty of  approach.  The  minister  of 
Stranraer  had  hem  acoased  of  variom 
acta  of  fraud,  and  bis  Prssbytery  was 
proceeding  in  hia  trial,  when  he  applied 
to  the  Civil  Court  to  suspend  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  and  far- 
ther to  prohibit,  interdict,  and  discharge 
the  said  Presbytery  from  taking  cogni- 
sance of  the  pretended  libel.  The  min- 
ister of  Cambusnethau  had  been  found 
guilty  of  four  separate  acts  of  theft,  and 
the  Presbytery  were  abont  to  depose  him, 
when  he  raised  an  action  in  the  Coart 
of  S^.•^^'iuli,  aiMl  obtained  an  interdict 
against  their  proceeding.  Mr  Clark,  the 
presentee  to  Lethendy,  who  was  living 
in  the  manse  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 


session, was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Bankeld  had  entered  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  charges,  with  a  view  to 
deprive  him  of  his  license.  Bat  he  too 
had  recourse  to  the  great  protector,  and 
an  interdict  against  the  Presbytery  had 
been  issued." 

Now,  my  objection  here  is  not  so 
much  to  what  is  said — though  really 
great  objection  lies  to  the  taunting 
way  in  which,  contrary  to  his  usuid 
tone,  Dr  Hanna  has  allowed  himself 
to  say  it — but  I  complain  that,  having 
said  so  much,  he  has  not  said  all.  By 
what  I  am  wUling  to  believe  is  an  un- 
intentional suppressio  ven\  he  has 
given  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Court  of  Session  opened  its  doors  to 
complaints  of  ministers  in  matters  of 
pure  discipline,  arrogating  to  itself  the 
proper  functions  of  Presbyteries,  and 
superseding  the  Church  Courts  in 
their  most  sacred  and  best  guaranteed 
jurisdiction.  And  connecting  this 
passage  with  the  relative  passage  in 
page  §45,  he  has  actually  tried  to  re- 
present the  Church  of  Scotland,  after 
the  secession  in  1843,  as  homologating 
such  usurpations,  in  clear  disregard  of 
her  duty  to  her  Spiritual  Head,  and  in 
full  and  unworthy  submission  to  Eras- 
tian  control. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and 
honest  and  true,  what  was  it  that  mis- 
led him,  when  so  stating  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Civil  Court  in  the  cases  of 
Stranraer,  &c.,  to  refrain  from  stating 
that  in  each  and  all  of  them  the  ap- 
plication was  made,  not  in  denial  of 
the  proper  presbyterial  jurisdiction, 
but  oil  averment  that  the  body  i>re- 
tcnding  in  each  case  to  exercise  Juris- 
dictiou  was  not  a  Presbytery  of  the 
Charch  of  Scotland,  because  vitiated 


*  According  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  the  parishionerf«,  being  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, are  called,  after  due  notice,  to  state  if  they  have  any  objection  to  the  pre- 
eentee  "  in  respect  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities,  either  in  general  or  with 
reference  to  that  particular  parish,  or  any  reason  to  state  against  his  settlement  in 
"  at  parish  ;"  and  it  is  enacted  that  the  Presbytery  '*  shall,  in  cognoscing  and  detcr- 
ning  on  the  same  judicially,  have  regard  only  to  such  objections  and  reasons  so 
ited  as  are  personal  to  the  presentee,  in  regard  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities 
Ither  in  general  or  with  respect  to  that  particular  parish,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
iTe  regard  to  the  whole  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  parish,  to  the  spiritual 
elfare  and  edification  of  the  people,  and  to  the  character  and  number  of  the  per- 
ns by  whom  the   said   objections  or  reasons  shall  be  preferred."     It  is  further 
MSted,  that  any  appeal   from   the  "  Presbytery,  acting  within  its  competency  as  a 
licatory  of  the  Church,  shall  lie  exclusively  to  the  superior  judicatories  of  the 
irch,  according  to  the  forms  and  government  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  as  by  law 
kblifihed." 
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by  the  presence,  as  members,  of  indi- 
Tidnals  whom  the  conatitation  of  the 
Chm-ch  of  Scotland  did  not  recognise 
as  snch  ?  This  was  the  sole  and  only 
ground,  the  well-known,  the  notorions 
ground  on  which  the  applications  were 
made,  and  on  which  the  Civil  Conrt 
interfered  with  the  Presbytery's  pro- 
cedure. 

That  individuals  did  sit  and  act  and 
judge  as  members  of  these  Presby- 
teries, who  were  not  proper  parish 
ministers  or  elders,  is  equally  noto- 
rious; and  that  against  their  doing  so, 
the  Moderate  party  had  protested  from 
the  beginning. 

And  do  not  these  facts  most  ma- 
terially alter  the  inferences  which  a 
stranger  to  them  would  draw  from 
a  statement  of  the  cases  from  which 
all  mention  of  them  is  carefully  or 
inadvertently  excluded?  It  would 
have  been  but  candid,  too,  to  have 
stated  the  fact,  that  the  Chnrch,  in 
the  year  1843,  while  admitting  the 
validity  of  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  unhappy  indivi- 
duals to  the  vitiated  constitution  of 
their  respective  Presbyteries,  ordered 
in  the  same  breath  new  libels  to  be 
served  upon  them,  against  which  no 
such  objection  could  be  brought. 

If  the  public  mind  will  attend  at  all 
to  these  humble  observations  of  mine, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  this  pas- 
8^^  given,  however  inadvertently, 
as  the  whole  truth,  while  a  most  essen- 
tial and  important  part  of  the  truth 
is  left  out,  must  seriou^  detract  from 
the  authority  of  Dr  Hanna's  work 
as  a  faithful  record  of  the  circum- 
•  stances  which  led  to  what  he  calls  the 
Disruption. 

7thly,  The  next  misstatement  to 
which  I  would  invite  attention,  is  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter, 
p.  268,  where  I)r  Hanna  says  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  manifold  and 
most  sacred  securities  that  the  act  for 
the  restoration  of  patronages  in  Scot- 
land, 1712,  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament. 

As  is  truly  observed  a  little  before 
this  statement,  the  Scottish  nation, 
jealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
stipulated,  by  the  Act  of  Security  en- 
grossed into  the  Treaty  of  Union,  that 
that  Church  should  remain  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  its  worship,  doctrine, 
and  discipline ;  and  I  grant  freely  that 


this  is  a  most  sacred  security:  but 
still  the  question  may  be  put.  Was 
the  patronage  act  1712,  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense  of  the  term,  an  invasion 
or  violation  of  it  ?  And  to  this  ques- 
tion I  humbly  contend  that  the  an- 
swer must  be  in  the  negative.  Pa* 
tronage,  or  the  right  originally  de- 
rived from  endowment  to  Lay  parties 
to  nominate  to  particular  charges  mi- 
nisters already  declared  by  the  Chnrch 
qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  subject, 
on  presentation,  to  the  further  trial 
and  examination  of  the  Church,  in 
reference  to  the  particular  benefice^ 
was  not,  in  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  abhorrent  to  its  genius 
and  constitution. 

The  diild,  in  this  respect  too,  may 
be  viewed  as  father  of  the  man.  The 
very  first  Grcneral  Assembly  received, 
with  apparent  welcome,  a  presenta- 
tion by  a  layman.  Again,  in  1565', 
the  Amembly  declared  that  it  was  not 
their  mind  that  the  Sovereifn  and  lay 
patrons  should  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  patronage,  but  only  that 
patronage  should  not  be  absolute^ 
without  trial  and  examination  by  the 
Church.  At  the  Revolution,  the  right 
of  patrons  was  indeed  put  into  abey- 
ance, but  something  of  a  very  analo- 
gous character  was  substituted,  when 
it  was  provided  that  the  right  of  no- 
mination to  vacant  parishes  should  be 
in  the  elders,  and  the  heritors  or  land- 
holders, being  Protestants,  without 
any  other  qualification.  And  most 
strikingly  of  all,  the  Assembly  of 
1839,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Chalmers 
himself,  after  a  speech  which  Dr 
Hanna  has  not  recorded,  gave  a  most 
solemn  sanction  to  the  consistency  of 
patronage  with  the  principles  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  with  all  its 
securities,  by  constituting  a  new  right 
of  patronage  in  favour  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, with  reference  to  the  newly 
erected  church  of  St  Thomas  in  Leith. 

Worship,  doctrine,  and  discipline 
are  the  three  immunities  of  the  Act  of 
Security.  Under  which  of  the  three 
is  it  contended  that  anti-patronage  is 
included?  The  very  circumstance 
that  this  matter  was  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Securi^^ 
might  have  been  sufllcient  to  lead  Dr 
Hanna  to  some  hesitation  in  making 
his  statement;  and,  in  addition  ta 
this,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
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if  the  extingaishing  effect  of  the  latter 
were  remoyed,  is  somehow  kept  much 
oat  of  sight,  and  the  act  1712  looms 
in  the  yisionary  mind  as  the  only 
chain  upon  **  the  liberty"  wherewith 
some,  peryerting  Scripture,  with  whom 
We  are  told  that  Dr  Chalmers  had  no 
sympathy,  say,  that  '*  Christ  makes 
his  people  free.*'  Bat  taJie  away  act 
1712  from  the  statate-book,  and  then 
yon  haye  act  1690  in  its  stead, 
equally  in  opposition  to  the  prlociples 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  in  spirit  and 
in  essence  equally  ansatisftu^tory  to 
the  adyocates  of  anti-patronage ;  for  it 
settled  by  Ciyil  authority  intruding, 
as  the  phrase  runs,  into  the  yery  pene- 
tralia of  the  temple,  how  the  pastoral 
tie  is  to  be  formed,  and  bestowed 
Ciyil  rights  in  this  matter  on  parties 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  yindicate  them 
by  Ciyil  process.  Contentment!  As 
to  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  system  of  1690,  let  us  look  to  the 
numerous  and  long  protracted  disputes 
under  that  system.  We  could  men- 
tion instances  upon  instances  of  par- 
ishes kept  yacant  for  years,  and  the 
bitterest  heart-burnings  and  unseemly 
dissensions  preyailing  all  the  while. 
And  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  times 
as  to  the  principle  of  that  act,  we 
haye  only  to  turn  to  such  accounts  as 
are  giyen  us  byCnrrie  of  Kinglassie 
and  others.  The  right  of  heritors, 
merely  as  such,  was  held  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  right  of  patrons,  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  about  dukes 
and  earls  lording  it  oyer  God*s 
sacred  heritage. 

Or  we  may  go  to  the  recorded 
objections  of  the  Original  Seceders 
on  this  head,  apparently  the  chief 
ground  and  immediate  cause  of 
their  secession,  namely,  that  the 
Church,  in  cases  of  the  jua  devabUum^ 
which  were-then  frequent,  when  she 
had  the  power  of  filling  up  the  par- 
ishes in  her  own  way,  chose,  notwith- 
standing, still  to  fill  them  up  by  calls 
by  heritors  and  elders ;  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  the 
act  1690. 

Appeals  to  law  I  I  think  I  may 
yenture  with  entire  safety  to  infer, 
from  the  numerous  cases  of  dispute 
which  occurred  under  the  act  1^0, 
that  in  the  system  of  nomination 
by  heritors  and  elders  there  were 
fertile  sources  of  contention;   and 


the  act  1690,  giying  the  nomination 
to  heritors  and  elders,  bears  all  the 
character  of  a  mere  doubtfhl  and  tem- 
porary expedient.  But,  more  than  all 
this,  and  most  conclusiyely  contradic- 
tory of  the  statement,  we  can  demon- 
strate the  fact  that,  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  when  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  the  Act  of  Secu- 
rity, it  was  actually  debated  whether 
the  act  1690,  implying  anti-patronage 
to  the  extent  that  it  went,  should  or 
should  not  be  included,  and  that  this 
question  passed  in  the  negatiye. 
True,  some  said  they  so  yot^  be- 
cause they  held  inclusion  to  be  unne- 
cessary; but  the  inference  must  be 
taken,  that  if  these  had  been  yery 
earnest  they  would  haye  insisted  on 
a  positiye  expression,  seeing  that 
others  held  a  different  yiew.  So 
much  for  the  sacred  security  of  the 
Act  of  Union  against  the  restoration 
of  patronage ;  and  of  any  other  secu- 
rity, though  Dr  Hanna  says  that 
such  are  manifold,  I  am  entirely 
ignorant. 

8thly,  My  eighth  objection  is  to  a 
statement  which  is  made,  not  so  much 
in  any  particular  passage  of  they olume, 
as  in  many  passages,  in  fact,  peryad- 
ing  the  whole  of  it,  that  it  is  to  the 
act  1712,  restoring  patronage,  that  all 
the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  ascribed.  The  intended  in- 
ference fh>m  this  is  obyiously  that, 
bid  patronage  not  been  so  restored, 
a  spirit  of  contentment  would  haye 
preyailed ;  secessions  would  not  haye 
taken  place,  and  the  grand  question 
of  the  Churches  independency  pro- 
bably would  not  haye  been  raised,  or, 
at  least,  not  nused  by  appeals  for  the 
yindication  of  Ciyil  rights  in  the 
matter  of  the  settlement  of  parishes. 

Now,  it  is  all  yery  well  to  blame  the 
act  1712 ;  but  has  Dr  Hanna  eyer  re- 
fiected  on  the  fact,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  passed,  the  act  1690,  giying  the 
nomination  to  heritors  and  elders, 
would  haye  been  in  full  force.  In 
blaming  the  act  1712,  there  seems  to 
be  an  idea  that,  but  for  it,  the  Church 
would  haye  had  what  is  called  a 
Scriptural  freedom  in  this  matter,  a 
liberum  arbitrUtmy  a  presbyterial  pre- 
sentation, a  call  at  large  or  a  popular 
election.  The  existence  of  the  act 
1690,  behind  the  act  1712,  and  start- 
ing immediately  into  life  and  action 
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I  caoDOt  bat  think  that,  if  that 
system  bad  been  continaed,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  rights  of  parties  would 
sooner  or  later  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Civil  Conrt.  Suppose 
that  this  system  had  existed  in  the 
year  1834,  will  any  one  deny  the 
great  probability  that  questions,  such 
as  whether  certain  parties  were  heri- 
tors in  the  sense  of  the  act  ?  whether 
elections  of  elders,  made  in  vacancies 
by  presbyteries,  were  valid  ?  whether 
a  nomination  was  duly  made  by  one 
set  of  voters  when  protested  against 
by  another?  which  of  two  nominations 
was  the  legal  one?  <&c.  &c,  would 
have  been  taken  into  the  Court  of 
Session,  even  if  the  Church  Courts 
had  previously  pronounced  judgments 
upon  them  ?  In  fact,  the  dangers  as 
to  what  Dr  Hanna  seems  to  hold  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  were 
innumerable  under  the  act  of  1690. 
Cases  such  as  Letbendy,  with  only 
the  difference  of  nominatioa  bein^ 
substituted  for  presentation,  would 
have  been  frequent,  and  some  such 
as  Auchterarder  and  Mamoch  would 
not  have  been  rare. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  express 
any  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  act 
1690.  I  may  even  grant  it  to  have 
been  deserving  of  all  the  censure 
urged  against  it  by  the  Carries  and 
Erskines  of  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  passing  strange  to  have 
the  Curries  and  Erskines  of  the  pre- 
sent century  apparently  anxious  for 
its  restoration  by  the  repeal  of  the  act 
1712.  If  the  Revolution  arrangement 
for  the  filling  up  of  vacant  parishes 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  our  Free 
Churchmen,  what,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  meaning  of  all 
their  outcry  about  the  violation  of  all 
its  supposed  sacred  and  manifold  se- 
curities? If  they  would  spurn  away 
with  equal  contempt  what  they  say 
was  so^mnly  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  they  do  what 
the  alleged  infraction  of  that  treaty 
has  produced,  it  would  really  seem 
that,  except  for  having  a  popular 
watchword^  their  complaints  in  refer- 
ence to  that  infraction  ought  have 
been  wholly  spared. 

9thly,  My  last  objection  is  to  the 
passage  beginning  at  the  foot  of  p. 

213,  and  runnini^  on  at  the  top  of  p. 

214,  in  these  terms— 


•  They"—*.  #.  the  PrMbytery  of StraUi- 
bogie — **  hesitated,  however,  as  to  the 
act  of  ordination.  They  had  acted  hither- 
to upon  the  decisioiL  of  the  Court,  that  they 
were  bound  to  difiregard  the  dissent  of 
the  people;  bnt  as  yet  there  had  been  no 
express  order  to  ordain.  Mr  Edwards 
supplied  them  with  the  anthority  under 
which  they  expressed  their  willingness 
to  act,  by  instituting  an  action  in  which 
he  eraved  the  Coart  of  Session  to  iaene 
aa  order  to  that  efftet  The  question  of 
the  oompeteacy  of  the  Civil  Coart  to 
interfere  directly  with  spiritual  acta,  was 
here  stripped  of  all  attendant  or  acces- 
sory considerations.  It  might  review  the 
proceedings  of  a  Presbytery,  and  pass 
judgment  upon  their  legality;  it  might 
declare,  as  it  had  done,  that  the  rejection 
of  a  presentee  on  the  sole  ground  of  the 
people*s  opposition  was  contrary  to 
statute.  Ail  this,  however,  might  bo 
done  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deter- 
mine the  destination  of  tho  benefice,  and 
yet  the  Conrt  might  not  have  felt  itaeif 
entitled  to  do,  what  was  now  asked — 
give  an  authoritative  direction  to  erdain. 
No  doubt  was  felt — no  hesitation  mani- 
fested by  the  majority  of  the  judges. 
Seven  clergymen  suspended  by  the 
Church— reponed  by  these  judges,  de- 
clared by  the  one  authority  to  be  inca- 
pable of  performing  any  oJDcial  act,  re- 
cognised by  the  other  authority  as  the 
one  and  only  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
were  decerned  and  ordained  to  reeeivo 
and  admit  Mr  Edwards  aa  minister  of 
Mamoeh." 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  minor 
errors,  there  is  in  this  statement  an* 
other  instance  of  a  very  delusive  and 
deluding  laxity  of  langasjge ;  for  the 
expressiou  ^^  to  ordain,"  is  used  here 
as  exactly  synonymous  with  *^  to 
receive  and  admit.'*  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  Court,  after  very  grave 
deliberation,  and  a  long  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, did  issue  a  finding,  that  in  the 
circumstances  as  laid  before  the  Court, 
and  not  contradicted,  the  Presbytery 
were  bound  to  receive  and  admit; 
but  neither  in  Mr  Edward's  applica- 
tion, nor  in  the  finding  of  the  Court 
upon  it,  was  there  any  mention  of 
ordination.  By  accepting  establish- 
ment under  the  statutes,  the  Church 
bound  herself  to  induct  qualified 
ministers ;  and  accordingly,  in  every 
case  where  qualification  might  not 
be  denied,  all  proceedings  of  a  cere- 
monial character,  which  the  Church 
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€x  praprio  motu^  and  by  her  own 
private  arrangeinents,  had  annexed 
to  this  obligation,  onght  to  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  fact 
of  qoalification,  always  reserving 
this  to  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the 
Church  herself,  was  the  only  thing 
which  the  Civil  Court  had  to  ascer- 
tain, and  4t  was  the  only  thing, 
being  ascertained,  which  the  Court 
regarded  in  the  case  in  question.  Mr 
Edwards  had  been  taken  on  trial, 
and  had  been  definitively  found  and 
pronounced  qualified.  Being  qualified 
then,  said  the  Court  of  Session,  la 
effect  to  the  Presbytery,  you  are 
bound  to  proceed  to  his  admission. 
With  the  forms  which  the  Church  has 
devised  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
know  nothing  about  ordination.  We 
meddle  not  with  it.  We  neither  en- 
join nor  prohibit  it.  We  just  adjudge 
the  Civil  duty,  and  leave  you  to  dis- 
charge it  in  your  own  eccleaiastical 
way. 

And  in  all  this  I  am  free  to  say 
that  there  was  no  encroachment  on 
the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  Church,  if 
it  be  granted  me,  what  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to 
admit  qualified  ministers  to  the  par- 
ticular benefices.  If  to  this  obliga- 
tion she  has  thought  proper,  in  the 
way  of  internal  regulation,  to  annex 
certain  practices  or  forms,  it  can  be  no 
hardship  on  her  that  the  call  to 
acknowledged  duty  is  also  a  call  to 
these.  On  the  contrary  supposition, 
she  could  defeat  the  obligation  idto- 
gether  at  her  arbitrary  wUL  By 
refnsinf  ordination,  she  could  refuse 
«dmi8sioa  in  every  case  of  an  nnor- 
dained  presentee.  In  this  way  she 
might  nullify  the  rights  of  patrons 
altogether,  however  clearly  these  are 
veserved  in  the  Establishing  Statutes. 
If  ordination  be  essential  to  induotion, 
which  implies  Civil  right,  it  will  not 
do  to  argue  that,  ordination  being  a 
spiritaal  aet^  it  onght  in  oases  of  in- 
duction to  be  free  from  Civil  oontrol. 
We  might  as  well  be  told  that  the 
Church  could  refuse  to  receive  a  pre- 
aentation,  because  this  requires  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  which  the 
Civil  Court  has  no  right  to  convene. 

But  the  fallacy  of  the  argument, 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
Invaded  in  the  matter  of  ordination, 


eosMS  out  very  dearly  in  another 
way.  To  be  good  in  its  applica- 
tion to  any  one  case,  that  argument 
ought  to  be  good  in  its  application  to 
all  cases;  while  it  is  notorious  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  a  full  third  of  the 
yearly  number  of  inductions  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  by  no  means  universally 
true  what  Dr  Chalmers  (page  1 10)  is 
stated  to  have  said,  '^That  by  the 
practice  of  our  Church,  induction  and 
ordination  go  together."  Many  are 
every  year  Inducted  who  have  re- 
ceived what  we  call  ordination  pre- 
viously. Strangers,  among  whom 
this  work  is  sure  to  be  circulated  far 
and  wide,  ought  to  have  been  told  that 
we  have  two  classes  of  ministers, 
somewhat  corresponding  in  functions 
to  deacons  and  priests  in  England — 
some  licensed  to  preach,  and  others 
fully  ordained  in  our  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  that  it  is  competent  for 
patrons  to  choose  presentees  from 
either,  while  it  is  only  in  the  cases  of 
the  former  class  that  ordination  ac- 
companies induction.  The  latter  class 
affords  a  large  proportion  of  our  pre- 
sentees. Incumbents  of  other  parishes 
are  presented  for  translation,  or  indi- 
viduals receive  presentation  who  have 
also  already  received  the  full  commis- 
sion of  the  ministry  as  incumbents  of 
Chapels  of  Ease,  missionaries  at  home 
and  abroad,  assistants  to  aged  and 
infirm  pastors,  ministers  in  England, 
America,  &c.  In  their  inductions 
there  is  no  accompanying  ordination. 
When,  for  instance,  with  all  its  nume- 
rous parishes,  was  there  an  ordination 
in  Edinburgh  ?  Let,  then,  Dr  Haana 
take  a  case  of  this  description,  and 
try  his  ordination  argument  with  it 
in  demonstration  of  the  invasion  of 
spiritual  rights,  and  it  immediately 
fails  him.  Had  Mr  Edwards  been 
one  of  this  class,  or  had  another  per- 
son, an  ordained  man,  been  the 
^^  vetoed "  presentee  to  Mamoch,  aa 
might  very  probably  have  been  the 
case,  the  finding  of  the  Civil  Court 
must  have  been  the  same ;  but  where, 
with  this  small  and  very  possible 
difference,  would  have  been  the  room 
for  lamentation  over  spiritual  rights 
dishonoured  and  desecrated  ? 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  very 
well  judged  to  represent  Scotch  or- 
dination and  Englbh  ordination  as 
the  same  thing,  and  to  draw  ooiiela- 
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sions  as  to  the  former,  which  were 
only  jnst,  as  i^pUcable  to  the  latter. 
Tboagfa  under  the  same  name,  the 
two  things  are  very  far  from  identical. 
In  Scotland,  an  inchoate  ordination, 
in  the  sense  of  a  finding  bj  a  Presby- 
tery that  the  individual  is  fit  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  genend,  is, 
nnder  the  name  of  ^'  licence,**  made 
equally  ayailable  for  a  patron*s  pre- 
sentation as  ordination,  snch  as  we 
have  it,*  most  fally  completed ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch 
were  no  more  invaded  by  an  order 
from  the  Civil  Conrt  to  receive  and 
admit,  than  are  the  rights  of  the 
English  Chnrch  when  the  writ  Quctre 
Jmpedii  issues  from  the  Coart  of 
Qaeen*s  Bench  upon  a  refractory 
bishop. 

Much  of  confusion  on  the  subject 
arises  from  not  distinguishing  between 
admission  to  the  ministerial  office 
simply,  and  admission  to  it  in  connec- 
tion with  induction.  Where  induc- 
tion is  not  concerned,  the  Civil  power 
cannot  interfere  with  the  Church. 
In  such  circumstances  she  may  grant 
or  refuse  full  ordination  at  her 
pleasure.  In  like  manner  she  may, 
and  does,  ^nt  partial  ordination  or 
licence  eniwebf  ai  her  own  wiU  and 
discretion.  But  if  she  has  licensed^ 
and  a  licensed  individual  be  presented 
to  her  for  induction  and  be  found 
qualified  for  the  particular  parish, 
she  is  bound  to  complete  her  ordina- 
tion, if  this  be  necessary  from  her  not 
doing  it  before,  as  she  often  does,  and 
as  she  always  can  do. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  advert, 
in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  way  in 
which  Dr  Hanna  has  seen  fit  to 
speak  of  the  Strathbogie  brethren.  I 
say  nothing  again  here  as  to  the  absurd 
charge  of  their  having  neglected  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  although  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
Dr  Chalmers  in  his  visit  to  them  at 
Huntly,  in  the  course  of  his  northern 
tour,  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  was  highly  pleased 


with  them — more  so  than,  from  the 
extract  given,  he  seems  to  have  been 
with  the  Elgin  brethren.  In  particu- 
lar, he  stated  publicly,  that  Huntly 
was  the  best  spiritually  managed 
parish  he  had  ever  fallen  in  with.  I 
wish  Dr  Huma  had  given  us  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Joumu  of  the  passage 
in  which  the  visit  to  Huntly  is  re- 
corded. But  leaving  this,  I  beg  to  say 
that  these  brethren  were  not,  as  Dr 
Hanna  seems  to  understand,  the  will- 
ing agents  of  Church  disturbance— 
the  ready  tools  of  the  Chnrch*s  alleged 
enemies — glorying  in  Church  defiance, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  Civil  edicts  which 
they  held  themselves  bound  to  obey. 
It  was  not  rashly,  nor  unscrupulously, 
but  painfully,  and  anxiously,  and 
after  long  deliberation,  that  they 
came,  in  November  1889,  to  the  re- 
solution, which  drew  down  upon  them 
the  unbridled  wrath  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
following  month  — the  intiatiict  to 
which  that  resolution  referred  hav- 
ing been  served  upon  them  eariy  in 
summer.  And  well  founded  as  that 
resolution  was  in  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  their  sense 
of  this  did  not  give  them  oonrage 
to  bear  with  equanimity  the  censure 
of  their  brethren  in  Commission. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  and  useless  to 
speculate,  what  might  have  been  the 
result,  had  the  sentence  of  the  Com- 
mission been  milder,  as  it  well  might 
have  been,  in  the  case  of  men  who 
pleaded  conscience  in  a  matter  which 
many  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  out  of 
it,  viewed  as  they  did.  But,  to  be 
degraded  for  ever,  and  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  the  ministry  for  merely  de- 
laying a  process  in  obedience  to  a  Civil 
interdict,  which  they  believed  ought 
upon  theh*  allegiance  to  be  obeyed, 
was  what  at  all  events  they  could  not 
abide.  They  vindicated  their  position 
against  wrath  and  injustice ;  but,  with 
it,  they  retained  also  thehr  responsi- 
bility. Still,  when  that  responsibility 
led  them  on  in  the  process  to  the 


*  I  have  used  the  expression  as  to  ordination,  "snch  as  we  hare  it;"  for,  in  troth, 
we  have  not  ordination  at  all  in  the  exact  sense  which  tibe  word  bears  in  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  period  when  the  act  1592  defined  the  rights  of  nations,  Brao« 
of  Kinnaird  was  twelve  years  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  without  any  form  of  ordina- 
tion. Forbes  of  Corse,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  likewise  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  several  years — without  oi^ination.  And  many  other 
examples  might  be  found. 
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settlement  of  Mr  Edwards,  not  one 
step  did  they  take  bnt  with  every 
symptom  of  the  most  anxions  con- 
cern. Placed  In  the  most  galling 
position,  between  the  two  fires  of 
Ecclesiastical  threatenings  and  CItII 
injonctions,  they  exhibit^  wonderful 
patience  and  discretion;  and  so  far 
Irom  hurrying  on  the  settlement  at 
Mamoch,  it  was  not  till  they  had 
rendered  themselves,  by  delay,  liable 
to  a  claim  for  a  heavy  amount  of  dam- 
ages, like  what  the  Fresbyterv  of 
Aachterarder  had  to  pay,  and  till  the 
Court  told  them  by  a  aefinite  sentence, 
that,  having  no  valid  reason  for  delay, 
it  was  thehr  bonnden  daty  to  proceed 
— that  at  length  they  took  the  deci- 
sive step.  Dr  Hanna  says  they 
might  have  waited  for  the  compulsi- 
tors of  law.  Surely  not  so,  when  the 
law  laid  their  duty  plainly  before 
them.  In  matters  of  duty,  to  wait 
for  compulsitors  is  scarcely  the  part 
of  a  right-thinking  man.  If  the 
law  tells  me  that  I  have  a  debt 
to  pay,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  it  is  right  for  me 
wilfully  to  delay  till  the  messengers 
come  to  seiae  my  property  or  my 
person. 

From  nothinff  in  this  volume  would 
it  be  discovered  what  now,  when  the 
grave  has  closed  upon  him,  I  have 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  testifying, 
that  Mr  Edwards  was  a  person  of 
most  respectable  character,  and  very 
generally  esteemed;  that  he  was  a 
scholar  of  high  attainments ;  and  that 
everywhere,  but  latterly  in  Mar- 
ooch,  he  was  considered  an  excellent 
preacher.  ^  Before  his  engagement  as 
preachinff-assistant  for  part  of  each 
year  in  Mamoch,  he  was  employed 
regularly  for  several  years  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Boyndie,  and  there  minis- 
ter, elders,  and  people  were  so  well 
pleased,  that  all  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  have  him  permanently  settled 
among  them,  if  the  patron  could  be 
persuaded  to  grant  a  presentation  of 
sucoessorship. 

Many  are  the  other  passages  of  Dr 
Hanna's  volume  to  which  I  would  fain 
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advert;  bnt  I  must  conclude.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  passages 
which  1  have  selected  are  important ; 
and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  so  manv  statements  on  important 
points  in  the  controversy  are  falla- 
cious— having  either  no  foundation 
but  a  mistaken  one  in  fact,  or  being 
perversions  of  the  truth — I  think  the 
condnsion  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn, 
that  the  reproaches  so  sedulously  cast 
for  so  many  years,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
caaseless.  Let  not  Dr  Hanna  mis,- 
understand  me,  as  if  I  were  accusing 
him  of  wilfol  misstatement  or  perver- 
sion. Nothing  of  the  sort;  bnt  some- 
times men,  having  taken  up  certain 
views  and  prejudices,  get  so  blinded  by 
them  as  to  see  nothing  except  through 
their  medium,  and  under  their  influ- 
ence, under  which  they  wish  to  bring 
others  with  themselves,  are  rendered 
indifferent  to  a  painstaking  search 
into  facts,  and  give  for  truth  what 
they  believe  to  be  such,  although 
closer  and  unprejudiced  investigation 
would  have  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  There  was  much  philosophy 
in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
during  the  controversy  by  Sir  William 
Hamflton— '^  Be  not  Schismatics  by 
mistake.**  I  suspect  this  mistake  has 
happened  unconsciously  with  many.  * 
The  success  of  the  Free  Church 
may  tend  to  this  delusion;  bnt  I 
would  have  all  to  consider  that 
this  may  probably  be  much  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  popular  claims 
happened  to  be  connected  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Independence  prin- 
ciple as  the  Free  Church  holds  it. 
Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  as  it 
might  possibly  have  been,  I  suspect 
the  popular  support  would  have  been 
much  smaller.  Had  not  sphitual  in- 
dependence been  connected  with  sup- 
posed privileges  which  many  people 
were  oetermkied  to  make  their  own 
at  whatever  cost  of  exertion  or  of 
wealth,  the  battle,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  been  fought  so  keenly,  nor 
would  defeat  have  borne  so  much  the 
character  of  victory.  Had  popular 
election  of  ministers  not  been  held 


•  -I  will  norer/'  laid  CalTin,  " allow  myself  to  become  the  aaihor  of  a  schism. 
Before  I  could  do  this,  I  must  hare  learnt  that  the  Church  had  altogether  ceased  to 
honour  God  and  preach  his  word."  Snch  was  the  opinion  of  as  great  and  good  a 
man  as  Dr  Chalmeii.^yide  Henrfi  Life  o/CaMn,  by  Stebbing,  roL  L  p.  Hi. 
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forth  as  the  reward  of  a^tation,  the 
resalt,  perhaps,  wonld  not  have  been 
the  formation  of  a  new  Chnrch  in  the 
land,  with  nnmerons  congregations 
supporting  their  own  pastors. 

Bnt  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether 
the  Free  Church  is  to  continue  in  its 
present  strength,  or  to  increase,  or  to 
wane,  let  the  Established  Chnrch  have 
that  fair  play  to  which  she  is  entitled; 
and  let  charges  against  her  of  Eras- 
tianism  or  nnfaithfalness  be  avoided, 
which  a  carefal  as  well  as  candid 
examination  of  the  facts  will  prove  to 
be  groandless.  This  is  not  only  dne, 
bnt  amply  deserved ;  for  those  who, 
in  1843,  felt  themselves  warranted  to 
abide  by  the  Chnrch  of  their  fathers, 
viewed  the  Secession  of  so  many  re- 
spected ministers,  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  people  from 
her  congregations,  as  anything  bnt  a 
matter  of  triumph,  or  a  victory  to  be 
gloried  in.  They  felt  that,  be  the 
blame  where  it  might,  a  severe  wound 
was  inflicted  on  the  Church ;  and  they 
took  this  for  a  warning  call  in  Provi- 
dence to  greater  faithfolness  in  every 
walk  of  duty.  They  could  indeed 
rejoice  in  the  ample  testimony  borne 
to  the  value  of  the  Chnrch,  with  all 
its  real  or  alleged  imperfections,  by 
the  Patronage  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  then  recent 
report  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
and  they  had  occasion  to  be  satisfied 
that  constitutional  rights  had  been 
vindicated  according  to  their  views; 
bnt  withal  they  felt  that  there  was 
affliction  and  suffering  in  the  sepa- 


ration, which  they  received  as  the 
Lord*s  chastisement,  exercising  them 
to  more  abundant  righteousness. 

In  this  spirit,  looking  up  with  re- 
vering confidence  to  her  great  Head, 
has  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  gone  on 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord  since  the 
period  of  the  Secession.  We  behold  her 
universally  earnest  and  devoted  to 
the  great  ends  of  her  establishment. 
We  behold  her  following  up  with 
increasing  energy,  and  wonderful  suc- 
cess, the  glorious  views  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
masses,  and  no  less  interested  and 
eealons  for  the  equally  glorious  viewa 
of  Fathers  who  held  her  own  constitn- 
tionid  principles  for  increasing  the 
means  of  education  at  home,  and  pro- 
motingreligion  inthecolonies,and  con- 
verting the  heathen  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesns.  We  behold  her  not  only 
in  possession  of  more  unfettered  and 
stringent  powers  of  discipline  than 
belong  to  any  of  the  Churches  of  Dis- 
sent, but  exercising  those  powers  with 
unflinching  zeal  and  unsparing  hand. 
And  assuredly  there  never  was  a  pe- 
riod in  her  existence  when  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  were  more  faithfully 
expounded  in  her  pulpits,  or  more 
earnestly  upheld  in  all  her  ministra- 
tions. We  behold  her  acting  thus  ; 
and  without  referring  to  despicable 
calumnies,  and  vulgar  contumely,  we 
ask,  Is  this  a  Church  that  ought  to 
be  injured  by  random  accusations  and 

careless   misstatements  ? 1    am, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Country  Ministbb. 
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BT  PISISTRATUS    CAXTON. 


BOOK  Zn. — INITIAL  CHAPTER. 


"  AoAnf,**  quoth  my  father — 
"  Again  behold  us  I  We  who  greeted 
the  commencement  of  yonr  narrative, 
who  absented  onrselves  in  the  mid- 
conrse  when  we  conld  but  obstract 
the  current  of  events,  and  jostle  per- 
sonages more  important — we  now 
gather  roond  the  close.  Still,  as 
the  choms  to  the  drama,  we  circle 
round  the  altar  with  the  solemn  but 
dubious  chaunt  which  prepares  the 
audience  for  the  completion  of  the 
appointed  destinies;  though  still,  onr- 
selves, unaware  how  the  skein  is  to 
be  unravelled,  and  where  the  shears 
are  to  descend.'' 

So  there  they  stood,  the  Family  of 
Caxton— all  grouping  round  me — all 
eager  officiously  to  question — some 
over- anxious  prematurely  to  criticise. 

"Violante  can't  have  voluntarily 
gone  off  with  that  horrid  Count,"  said 
my  mother ;  ^^  but  perhaps  she  was 
deceived,  like  Eugenia  by  Mr  Bellamy, 
in  the  novel  of  *  Camilla.'  " 

"  Ha  I"  said  my  father,  »*  and  in 
that  case  it  is  time  yet  to  steal  a  hint 
from  Clarissa  Hariowe,  and  make 
Yiolante  die  less  of  a  broken  heart 
than  a  sullied  honour.  She  is  one  of 
those  girls  who  ought  to  be  killed  1 
Ostendent  omnia  Uiwn  —  all  things 
about  her  forbode  an  early  tomb  1 " 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  cried  Mrs  Caxton, 
"  I  hope  not—  poor  thing  I " 

^*  Pooh,  brother,"  said  the  Captain, 
^*  we  have  had  enough  of  the  tomb  in 
the  history  of  poor  Nora.  The  whole 
story  grows  out  of  a  grave,  and  to  a 
grave  it  must  return : — if,  Pisistratus, 
yon  must  kill  somebody,  kill  Levy." 

"  Or  the  Count,"  said  my  mother, 
with  nnusual  truculence. 

''  Or  Randal  LesUe,"  said  Squills. 
^*  I  should  like  to  have  a  post-mortem 
cast  of  his  head — it  would  be  an  in- 
structive study." 

Here  there  was  a  general  confusion 
of  tongues,  all  present  conspiring  to 
bewilder  the  unfortunate  author  with 
their  various  and  discordant  counsels 
how  to  wind  up  hb  story  and  dispose 
of  his  characters. 


"  Silence  I'*  cried  Pisistratus,  clap- 
ping his  hands  to  both  ears.  **  I  can 
no  more  alter  the  fate  allotted  to  each 
of  the  personages  whom  you  honour 
with  your  interest  than  I  can  change 
your  own;  like  you,  they  must  go 
where  events  lead  them,  urged  on  by 
their  own  characters  and  the  agencies 
of  others.  Providence  so  pervadingly 
governs  the  universe,  that  you  cannot 
strike  it  even  out  of  a  book.  The 
author  may  beget  a  character,  but  the 
moment  the  character  comes  into 
action,  it  escapes  from  his  hands — 
plays  its  own  part,  and  fulfils  its  own 
inevitable  doom." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr  Squills,  "  it  is 
easy  to  see,  from  the  phrenological 
development  of  the  organs  in  those 
several  heads  which  Pisistratus  has 
allowed  us  to  examine,  that  we  have 
seen  no  creations  of  mere  fiction,  but 
living  persons,  whose  true  history  has 
set  in  movement  their  various  bumps 
of  Amativeness,Constructiveness,  Ac- 
quisitiveness, Ideality,  Wonder,  Com- 
parison, &c.  They  must  act,  and  they 
must  end,  according  to  the  infinences 
of  their  crania.  Thus  we  find  in 
Randal  Leslie  the  predominant  organs 
of  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Comparison,  and  Eventuality — while 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Ad- 
hesiveness, are  utterly  nil.  Now,  to 
divine  how  such  a  man  must  end,  we 
must  first  see  what  is  the  general  com- 
position of  the  society  in  which  he 
moves — in  short,  what  other  gases 
are  brought  into  contact  with  his 
phlogiston.  As  to  Leonard,  and 
Harley,  and  Audley  Egerton,  survey- 
ing them  phrenolo^cally,  I  should  say 
that " 

"  Hush  I"  said  my  father,  **  Pisis- 
tratus has  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  it  seems  to  me  easier  for  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  to  account  for 
what  others  have  done,  than  to  pre- 
dict what  they  should  do.  Phrenolo- 
gists discovered  that  Mr  Thurtell  had 
a  very  fine  organ  of  Consdentiousness, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  that  erring 
personage   contrived   to   knock   the 
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brains  out  of  bis  friend's  organ  of 
Indiyidnality.  Therefore  I  rise  to  pro- 
pose a  Besolntion— tbat  tbis  meeting 
be  adjourned  till  Fisistratns  bas  com* 
pleted  bis  narrative:  and  we  sball 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  ought,  according  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  science,  and  art,  to 
have  been  completed  differently.  Why 
should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  that 
pleasure  ?** 

^^I  second  the  motion,'*  said  the 
Captain ;  '^  but  if  Levy  be  not  hanged, 
I  shall  say  that  there  is  an  end  of  all 
poetical  justice." 

"Take  care  of  poor  Helen,"  said 
Blanche,  tenderly ;  "  not  that  I  would 
have  you  forget  Violante." 

"  Fish  I  and  sit  down,  or  they  sball 
both  die  old  maids." 

Frightened  at  that  threat,  Blanche, 


with  a  deprecating  look,  drew  her 
stool  quietly  near  me>  as  if  to  place 
her  two  proteg^  in  an  atmosphere 
mesmerised  to  matrimonial  attrac- 
tions; and  my  mother  set  bard  to 
work — at  a  new  frock  for  the  baby. 
Unsoftened  by  these  undue  female  in- 
fluences, Pisistratus  wrote  on  at  the 
dictation  of  the  relentless  Fates.  His 
pen  was  of  iron,  and  his  heart  was  of 
granite.  He  was  as  insensible  to  the 
existence  of  wife  and  baby  as  if  he 
had  never  paid  a  bouse  bill,  nor 
rushed  from  a  nursery  at  the  sound  of 
an  infant  squall.  O  blessed  privilege 
of  Authorship  I 

*'  O  testudinii  aare» 

Dulcem  qun  strepitom,  Fieri,  temptrms ! 
O  matis  quoqae  ^scibut 
DoEAton  cjcni,  li  Ubeit,  sonum  1** 


CHIPTBR  II. 


It  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat  back 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  and  ac- 
count to  the  reader  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  Yiolante. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Fes- 
chiera,  scared  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  Lord  L'£strange,  had  little  time 
for  farther  words  to  the  young  Italian, 
than  those  which  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  renew  the  conference,  and  press 
for  her  decision.  But,  the  next  day, 
when  he  re-entered  the  garden,  secret- 
ly and  stealthily  as  before,  Yiolante 
did  not  appear.  And  after  watch- 
ing round  the  precincts  till  dusk,  the 
Count  retreated  with  an  indignant 
conviction  that  his  arts  had  failed  to 
enlist  on  his  side,  either  the  heart  or 
the  imagination  of  his  intended  victim. 
He  began  now  to  revolve,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  Levy,  the  possibilities  of 
one  of  those  bold  and  violent  measures, 
which  were  favoured  by  his  reckless 
daring,  and  desperate  condition.  But 
Levy  treated  with  such  just  ridicule 
any  suggestion  to  abstract  Yiolante 
by  force  from  Lord  Lansmere's  house — 
so  scouted  the  notions  of  nocturnal 
assault,  with  the  devices  of  scaling 
windows  and  rope-ladders — that  the 
Count  reluctantly  abandoned  that  ro- 
mance of  vlUany  so  unsuited  to  our 
sober  capital,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  have  terminated  in  his  capture 
by  the  police,  with  the  prosp^t  of 
-^lAiQmittal  to  the  House  of  Correction. 


Levy  himself  found  bis  invention  at 
fault,  and  Randal  Leslie  was  called 
into  consultation.  The  usurer  had 
contrived  that  Randal's  schemes  of 
fortune  and  advancement  were  so 
based  upon  Levy's  aid  and  connivance, 
that  the  young  man,  with  all  his  de- 
sire rather  to  make  instruments  of 
other  men,  than  to  be  himself  their 
instrument,  found  bis  superior  intel- 
lect as  completely  a  slave  to  Levy's 
more  experienced  craft,  as  ever  subtle 
Genius  of  ur  was  subject  to  the  vul- 
gar Sorcerer  of  earth. 

His  acquisition  of  the  ancestral 
acres — his  anticipated  seat  in  parlia- 
ment— his  chance  of  ousting  Frank 
from  the  heritage  of  Hazeldean — were 
all  as  strings  that  pulled  him  to  and 
fro,  like  a  puppet  in  the  sleek  filbert- 
nailed  fingers  of  the  smiling  showman, 
who  could  exhibit  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  a  crowd,  or  cast  him  away 
into  dust  and  lumber. 

Randal  gnawed  his  lip  in  the  sullen 
wrath  of  a  man  who  bides  his  hour  of 
future  emancipation,  and  lent  bis 
brain  to  the  hire  of  the  present  servi- 
tude, in  mechanical  acqmesence.  The 
inherent  superiority  of  the  profound 
young  schemer  became  instantly  ap- 
parent over  the  courage  of  Feschiera 
and  the  practised  wit  of  the  Baron. 

"  Your  sister,"  said  Ruidal  to  the 
former,  "  must  be  the  active  agent  in 
the  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  your 
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enterprise.  Violante  cannot  be  taken 
bjr  force  from  Lord  Lan8inere*8 — she 
most  be  indaced  to  leave  it  with  her 
own  consent.  A  female  is  needed  here. 
Woman  can  best  decoy  woman." 

^*  Admirably  said,**  quoth  the  Count ; 
^^  but  Beatrice  has  grown  restiye,  and 
though  her  dowry,  and  therefore  her 
Tery  marriage  with  that  excellent 
young  Hazeldean,  depend  on  my  own 
alliance  with  my  fair  kinswoman, 
she  has  grown  so  indifferent  to  my  sue- 
cess  that  I  dare  not  reckon  on  her 
aid.  Between  yon  and  me,  though  she 
was  once  very  eager  to  be  married,  she 
now  seems  to  shrink  from  the  notion; 
and  I  have  no  other  hold  over  her.** 

**  Has  she  not  seen  some  one,  and 
lately,  whom  she  prefers  to  poor 
Frank?** 

*^  I  suspect  that  she  has ;  but  I 
know  not  whom,  unless  it  be  that 
detested  L'Estrange.** 

"Ah — well,  well.  Interfere  with 
her  no  farther  yourself,  but  have  all 
in  readiness  to  quit  England,  as  yon 
had  before  proposed,  as  soon  as  Vio- 
lante be  in  your  power.*' 

"All  is  in  readiness,**  said  the 
Count.  "Levy  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase a  famous  sailing  vessel  of  one 
of  hb  clients.  I  have  engaged  a  score 
or  so  of  determhied  outcasts,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea— Genoese,  Corsicans, 
8ardinians~ex- Carbonari  of  the  best 
sort— no  silly  patriots,  but  liberal  cos- 
mopolitans, who  have  iron  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  man*s  gold.  I  have  a 
priest  to  perform  the  nuptial  service, 
and  deaf  to  any  fair  lady's  ^No.* 
Once  at  sea,  and  wherever  I  land, 
Violante  will  lean  on  my  arm  as 
Countess  of  Peschiera.** 

"  But  Violante,**  said  Randal  dog- 
gedly, determined  not  to  yield  to  the 
disgust  with  which  the  Count*s  auda- 
cious cynicism  filled  even  him — "  but 
Violante  cannot  be  removed  in  broad 
daylight  at  once  to  such  a  vessel,  nor 
from  a  quarter  so  populous  as  that  in 
which  your  sister  resides.** 


833 

"I  have  thought  of  that  too,**  said 
the  Count ;  "  my  emissaries  have  found 
me  a  house  close  by  the  river,  and 
safe  for  our  purpose  as  the  dungeons 
of  Venice.** 

"  I  wish  not  to  know  all  thb,**  an- 
swered Randal  quickly;  "you  will 
instruct  Madame  dl  Negra  where  to 
take  Violante—my  task  limits  Itself 
to  the  fair  inventions  that  belong  to 
intellect ;  what  belongs  to  force,  is  not 
in  my  province.  I  will  go  at  once  to 
your  sister,  whom  I  think  I  can  in- 
fluence more  effectually  than  you  can ; 
though  later,  I  may  give  you  a  hint 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  her  re- 
morse. Meanwhile  as,  the  moment 
Violante  disappears,  suspicion  would 
fall  upon  you,  show  yourself  con- 
stantly in  public  surrounded  by  your 
friends.  Be  able  to  account  for  every 
hour  of  your  time — ** 

"  An  aUbiVy  interrupted  the  ci-de- 
vant solicitor. 

"  Exactly  so.  Baron.  Complete  the 
pnrchase  of  the  vessel,  and  let  the 
Count  man  it  as  he  proposes.  I  will 
communicate  with  you  both  as  soon 
as  I  can  put  you  into  action.  To- 
day I  shall  have  much  to  do ;  it  will 
be  done.** 

As  Randal  left  the  room.  Levy 
followed  him. 

"  What  you  propose  to  do  will  be 
well  done,  no  doubt,**  quoth  the 
usurer,  linking  his  arm  in  Randal's ; 
"but  take  care  that  you  don't  get 
yourself  into  a  scrape,  so  as  to  damage 
your  character.  I  have  great  hopes 
of  you  in  public  life;  and  in  public  life 
character  is  necessary — that  is,  so  far 
as  honour  is  concerned.** 

"  I  damage  my  character  I  and  foe 
a  Count  Feschiera!**  said  Randal, 
opening  his  eyes.  "  1 1  What  do  you 
take  me  for?'* 

The  Baron  let  go  his  hold. 

"  This  boy  ought  to  rise  very  high,*' 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  turned  back 
to  the  Count. 


CnAPTBU  III. 


Randal*8  acute  faculty  of  compre- 
hension had  long  since  surmised  the 
truth  that  Beatrice's  views  and  temper 
of  mind  had  been  strangely  and  sud- 
denly altered  by  some  such  revolution 
as  passion  only  can  effect ;  that  pique 
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or  disappointment  had  mingled  witlr 
the  motive  which  had  induced  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  his  rash  young 
kinsman ;  and  that  instead  of  the  re- 
signed indifference  with  which  she 
might  at  one  time  have  contemplated 
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auy  marriage  that  ooald  free  her  from 
a  positioD  that  perpetually  galled  her 
pride,  it  was  now  with  a  repugnance, 
visible  to  Randal's  keen  eye,  that  she 
shrank  from  the  performance  of  that 
pledge  which  Frank  bad  so  dearly 
bought.  The  temptations  which  the 
Count  conld  bold  ont  to  her,  to  be- 
come his  accomplice  in  designs  of 
which  the  fraud  and  perfidy  would 
revolt  her  better  nature,  had  ceased 
to  be  of  avail.  A  dowry  had  grown 
valueless,  since  it  would  but  hasten 
the  nuptials  from  which  she  recoiled. 
Randal  felt  that  he  could  not  secure 
her  aid,  except  by  working  on  a 
passion  so  turbulent  as  to  confound 
her  judgment.  Such  a  passion  he  re- 
cognised in  jealousy.  He  had  once 
doubted  if  Harley  were  the  oliject  of 
her  love;  yet,  after  all,  was  it  not 
probable  ?  He  knew,  at  least,  of  no 
one  else  to  suspect.  If  so,  be  had 
but  to  whisper,  **Violante  is  your 
rival.  Violante  removed,  your 
beauty  may  find  its  natural  effect; 
if  not,  yon  are  an  Italian,  and  yon 
will  be  at  least  avenged.'*  He  saw 
still  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord 
L'Estrange  was  indeed  the  one  by 
whom  he  could  rule  Beatrice,  since, 
the  last  time  he  bad  seen  her,  she  had 
questioned  him  with  much  eagerness 
as  to  the  family  of  Lord  Lansmere, 
especially  as  to  the  female  part  of  it. 
Randal  had  then  judged  it  prudent  to 
avoid  speaking  of  Violante,  and 
feigned  ignorance;  but  promised  to 
ascertain  all  t)articulars  by  the  time 
he  next  saw  the  Marchesa.  It  was 
the  warmth  with  which  she  had 
thanked  him  that  had  set  his  busy 
mind  at  work  to  conjecture  the  cause 
of  her  curiosity  so  earnestly  aroused, 
and  to  ascribe  that  cause  to  jealousy. 
If  Harley  loved  Violante,  (as  Randal 
himself  had  before  supposed,)  the 
little  of  passion  that  the  young  man 
admitted  to  himself  was  enlisted  in 
aid  of  Peschiera's  schemes.  For  though 
Randal  did  not  love  Violante,  he  cor- 
dially disliked  L'Estrange,  and  would 
have  gone  as  far  to  render  that  dis- 
like vindictive,  as  a  cold  reasoner,  in- 
tent upon  woridly  fortunes,  will  ever 
suffer  mere  hate  to  influence  him. 

''  At  the  worst,"  thought  Randal, 
"if  it  be  not  Hariey,  touch  the 
chord  of  jealousy,  and  its  vibration 
will  direct  me  right." 


Thus  soliloquising,  he  anived  at 
Madame  di  Negra*s. 

Now  in  reality  the  Marchesa's 
inquiries  as  to  Lord  Lansmere's 
family  had  their  source  in  the  mis- 
guided, restless,  despairing  interest 
with  which  she  still  clung  to  the  image 
of  the  yoong  poet,  whom  Randal  had 
no  reason  to  suspect.  That  interest 
had  become  yet  more  keen  from  the 
impatient  misery  she  had  felt  ever 
since  she  had  plighted  herself  to 
another.  A  wild  hope  that  she  might 
yet  escape^a  vagne  regretful  thought 
that  she  had  been  too  hasty  in  dis- 
missing Leonard  from  her  presence 
— that  she  onght  rather  to  have 
courted  his  friendship,  and  contended 
against  her  unknown  rival,  at  times 
drew  her  wayward  mind  wholly 
from  the  fhture  to  which  she  had 
consigned  herself.  And,  to  do  her 
justice,  though  her  sense  of  duty  was 
so  defective,  and  the  principles  which 
should  have  guided  her  conduct  were 
80  lost  to  her  sight,  still  her  feelings 
towards  the  generous  Haaeldean  were 
not  so  bard  and  blunted,  but  what 
her  own  ingratitude  added  to  her 
torment ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sole 
atonement  she  conld  make  to  him 
was  to  find  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
her  promise,  and  save  him  from  her- 
self She  bad  caused  Leonardos  steps 
to  be  watched ;  she  had  found  that  he 
visited  at  Lord  Lansmere's ;  that  he 
had  gone  there  often,  and  staid  there 
long.  She  had  learned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  Lady  Lansmere  bad 
one  or  two  young  female  guests  stay- 
ing with  her.  Surely  this  was  the 
attraction — here  was  the  rival ! 

Randal  found  Beatrice  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  favoured  his  purpose.  And 
first  turning  his  conversation  on  Har- 
ley, and  noting  that  her  countenance 
did  not  change,  by  little  and  little  he 
drew  forth  her  secret. 

Then,  said  Randal  gravely,  "  If 
one  whom  you  honour  with  a  tender 
thought  visits  at  Lord  Lansmere*s 
house,  you  have,  indeed,  cause  to 
fear  for  yourself,  to  hope  for  your 
brother's  success  in  the  object  which 
has  brought  him  to  England — for  a 
giri  of  surpassing  beauty  is  a  guest 
hi  Lord  Lansmere's  boose ;  and  I  will 
now  tell  you  that  that  giri  is  she 
whom  Count  Peschiera  would  make 
his  bride." 
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As  Randal  thos  spoke^  and  saw 
bow  his  listener's  brow  darkened  and 
ber  eje  flashed,  be  felt  that  his  accom- 
plice was  secured.  Yiolante!  Had 
not  Leonard  spoken  of  Yiolante,  and 
with  snch  praise  ?  Had  not  his  boy- 
hood been  passed  nnder  her  ejes? 
Who  bat  Yiolante  conld  be  the  rival  ? 
Beatrice's  abrnpt  exclamations,  after 
a  moment's  panse,  revealed  to  Randal 
the  advantage  he  had  gained.  And 
partly  by  rousing  her  jealousy  into 
revenge — partly  by  flattering  her  love 
with  assurances  tbat,  if  Yiolante  were 
fairly  removed  from  England,  were 
the  wife  of  Count  Peschiera — ^it  would 
be  impossible  that  Leonard  could  re- 
main insensible  to  her  own  attrac- 
tions— that  he,  Randd,  would  under- 
take to  free  her  honourably  from  her 
engagement  to  Frank  Hazeldean,  and 
obtain  from  her  brother  the  acquittal 
•of  the  debt  which  had  first  fettered 
her  band  to  that  confiding  suitor— he 
did  not  quit  the  Marchesa  until  she 
bad  not  only  promised  to  do  all  that 
Randal  might  suggest,  but  impetu- 
ously nrged  him  to  mature  his  plans, 
«id  hasten  the  hour  to  accomplish 
them.  Randal  then  walked  some 
minutes  musing  and  slow  along  the 
streets,  revolving  the  next  meshes  in 
bis  elaborate  and  most  subtle  web. 
And  here  his  craft  luminously  devised 
its  masterpiece. 

It  was  necessary,  during  any  inter- 
val that  might  elapse  between  Yio- 
lante's  disappearance  and  her  depar- 
ture from  England,  in  order  to  divert 
suspicion  from  Peschiera,  (who  might 
otherwise  be  detained,)  that  some 
cause  for  her  voluntary  absence 
from  Lord  Lansmere's  should  be  ait 
least  assignable ;— it  was  still  more 
necessary  that  Randal  himself  should 
stand  wholly  clear  from  any  surmise 
that  he  could  have  connived  at  the 
Count's  designs,  even  should  their 
actual  perpetrator  be  discovered  or 
<sonjectured.  To  effect  these  objects, 
Randal  hastened  to  Norwood,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Ricca- 
bocca.  In  seeming  agitation  and 
alarm,  he  informed  the  exile  that  he 
had  reason  to  know  that  Peschiera 
bad  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  secret 
interview  with  Yiolante,  and  he  feao^ 
bad  made  a  certain  fiftvourmMe  im- 
pression on  her  mind ;  and,  speaking 
«•  if  whb  the  jealousy  of  a  lover,  be 
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entreated  Riccabocca  to  authorise 
Randal's  direct  proposals  to  Yiolante, 
and  to  require  her  consent  to  their 
immediate  nuptials. 

The  poor  Italian  was  confounded 
with  the  intelligence  conveyed  to 
him ;  and  his  almost  superstitious 
fears  of  his  brilliant  enemy,  conjoined 
with  his  opinion  of  the  susceptibility 
to  outward  attractions  common  to  all 
the  female  sex,  made  him  not  only 
implicitly  credit,  but  even  exaggerate, 
the  dangers  that  Randal  intimated. 
The  idea  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Randal,  towards  which  he  had 
lately  cooled,  he  now  gratefully  wel- 
comed. But  his  first  natural  sugges- 
tion was  to  go,  or  send,  fbr  Yiolante, 
and  bring  her  to  his  own  house. 
This,  however,  Randal  artfully 
opposed. 

''Alas I  I  know,"  said  he,  ''  that 
Peschiera  has  discovered  your  retreat; 
and  surely  she  would  be  far  less  safe 
here  than  where  she  is  now  I " 

''  But,  diavolo !  you  say  the  man 
has  seen  her  where  she  is  now,  in 
spite  of  all  Lady  Lansmere's  promises 
and  Harley's  precautions."^ 

*'  True.  Of  this  Peschiera  boasted 
to  me.  He  effected  it  not,  of  course, 
openly,  but  in  some  disguise.  I  am  suf- 
ficiently, however,  in  his  confidence — 
(any  man  may  be  that  with  so  auda- 
cious a  braggart) — to  deter  him  from 
renewing  his  attempt  for  some  days. 
Meanwhile,  I  or  yourself  will  have 
discovered  some  surer  home  than  this, 
to  which  you  can  remove,  and  then 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  take 
back  your  daughter.  Meanwhile,  if 
you  will  send  by  me  a  letter  to  enjoin 
her  to  receive  me  as  her  future  bride- 
groom, it  will  necessarily  divert  all 
thought  at  once  from  the  Count;  I 
shall  be  able  to  detect,  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  receives  me,  how  fiir 
the  Count  has  overstated  the  effect  he 
pretends  to  have  produced..  You  can 
give  me  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Lans- 
mere,  to  prevent  your  daughter  com- 
ing hither.  O,  sir,  do  not  reason  with 
me.  Have  indulgence  for  my  lover's 
fears.  Believe  that  I  advise  for  the 
best.  Have  I  not  the  keenest  inte- 
rest to  do  so?" 

like  many  a  man  who  is  wise 
enough  with  pen  and  paper  before 
him,  and  plenty  of  time  wherewith  to 
get  up  his  wisdom,  Riccabocca  was 
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Carried,  nervous,  and  confiised  when 
that  wisdom  was  called  upon  for  any 
ready  exertion.  From  the  tree  of 
knowledge  he  had  taken  grafts  enough 
to  serve  for  a  forest ;  but  the  whole 
forest  could  not  spare  him  a  handy 
walkinji:>stick.  That  great  folio  of  the 
dead  Machiavel  lay  useless  before 
him — the  living  Machiavel  of  daily 
life  stood  all  puissant  by  his  side.  The 
Sage  was  as  supple  to  the  Schemer 
as  the  Clairvoyant  is  to  the  Mesmer- 
ist. And  the  lean  slight  fingers  of 
Bandal  actually  dictated  almost  the 
very  words  that  Riccabocca  wrote  to 
his  child  and  her  hostess. 

The  philosopher  would  have  liked 
to  consult  his  wife  ;  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  that  weakness. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  Harley,  and 
said,  as  Randal  took  up  the  letters 
which  Riccabocca  had  indited — 

^^ There — that  will  give  us  time; 
and  I  will  send  to  Lord  L^Estrange 
and  talk  to  him." 

"My  noble  friend,"  replied  Randal 
mournfully,  "  may  I  intreat  you  not 
to  see  Lord  L'Estrange  until  at  least 
I  have  pleaded  my  cause  to  your 
daughter — until,  indeed,  she  is  no 
longer  under  his  father's  roof." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because  I  presume  that  you  are 
sincere  when  you  deiffu  to  receive  me 
as  a  son-in-law,  and  because  I  am 
sure  that  Lord  L^Estrange  would  hear 
with  distaste  of  your  disposition  in 
my  favour.    Am  I  not  right  ?  " 

Riccabocca  was  silent. 


"  And  though  his  arguments  would 
fail  with  a  man  of  your  honour  and 
discernment,  they  might  have  more 
effect  on  the  young  mind  of  your 
child.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  the 
more  she  is  set  against  me,  the  more 
accessible  she  may  be  to  the  arts  of 
Feschiera.  Speak  not,  therefore,  i 
implore  you,  to  Lord  L*£strange  till 
Yiolante  has  accepted  my  hand,  or 
at  least  until  she  is  again  under  your 
charge ;  otherwise  take  back  your 
letter— it  would  be  of  no  avail." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Certainly 
Lord  L*£strange  is  prejudiced  against 
yon ;  or  rather,  he  thinks  too  much 
of  what  1  have  been — too  little  of  what 
I  am." 

"  Who  can  see  you,  and  not  do  so  ? 
I  pardon  him."  After  kissing  the 
hand  which  the  exile  modestly  sought 
to  withdraw  from  that  act  of  homage^ 
Randal  pocketed  the  letters ;  and,  as 
if  struggling  with  emotion,  rushed 
from  the  house. 

Now,  O  curious  reader,  if  thou  will 
heedfnlly  observe  to  what  uses  Randal 
Leslie  put  those  letters— what  speedy 
and  direct  results  he  drew  forth  from 
devices  which  would  seem  to  an  honest 
simple  understanding  the  most  round- 
about, wire-drawn  wastes  of  invention 
— ^I  almost  fear  that  in  thine  admiratioB 
for  his  cleverness,  thou  mayest  half 
forget  thy  contempt  for  his  knavery. 

Sut  when  the  head  is  very  full,  it 
does  not  do  to  have  the  heart  very 
empty ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
topheavy  I 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Helen  and  Yiolante  had  been  con- 
versing together,  and  Helen  had 
obeyed  her  guardian^s  injunction,  and 
spoken,  though  briefly,  of  her  positive 
engagement  to  Harley.  However 
much  Yiolante  had  been  prepared  for 
the  confidence,  however  clearly  she 
had  divined  that  engagement,  how- 
ever before  persuaded  that  the  dream 
of  her  childhood  was  fled  for  ever, 
still  the  positive  truth,  coming  from 
Helen's  own  lips,  was  attended  with 
that  anguish  which  proves  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  prepare  the  human 
heart  for  the  final  verdict  which  slays 
its  future.  She  did  not,  however,  be- 
tray her  emotion  to  Helen's  artless 
eyes :  sorrow,  deep-seated,  is  seldom 


self-betrayed.  But,  after  a  little 
while,  she  crept  away ;  and,  forgetful 
of  Feschiera,  of  all  things  that  could 
threaten  danger,  (what  danger  could 
harm  her  more  !)  she  glided  from  the 
bouse,  and  went  her  desolate  way 
under  the  leafless  wintry  trees.  Ever 
and  anon  she  paused — ever  and  anon 
she  murmured  the  same  words :  "  If 
she  loved  him,  I  could  be  consoled ; 
but  she  does  not !  or  how  could  she 
have  spoken  to  me  so  calmly!  how 
could  her  very  looks  have  been  so 
sad !    Heartless— heartless." 

Then  there  came  on  her  a  vehement 
resentment  against  poor  Helen,  that 
almost  took  the  character  of  scorn 
or  hate— its  excess  startled  herself* 
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^  Am  I  grown  so  mean  ?  **  she  said ; 
and  tears,  that  bumbled  ber,  msbed  to 
ker  eyes.  '*  Can  so  sbort  a  time  alter 
one  tbns  ?    Impossible  I " 

Randal  Leslie  ran^  at  tbe  front 
gate,  Inquired  for  Yiolante,  and, 
catcbing  sight  of  her  form  as  be 
walked  towards  tbe  house,  advanced 
boldly  and  openly.  His  voice  startled 
her  as  she  leant  against  one  of  the 
dreary  trees,  still  mutteriDg  to  herself 
— ^forlorn.  "  I  have  a  letter  to  you 
from  your  father,  Signorina,**  said 
Randal.  ''But,  before  I  give  it  to 
your  bands,  some  explanation  b  neces- 
sary. Condescend,  then,  to  hear  me.'* 
Yiolante  shook  her  bead  impatiently, 
and  stretched  forth  her  band  for  tbe 
letter.  Randal  observed  her  counte- 
nance with  bis  keen,  cold,  searching 
«ye ;  but  be  still  withheld  tbe  letter, 
and  continued,  after  a  pause — 

"I  know  that  you  were  bom  to 
princely  fortunes ;  and  tbe  excuse  for 
my  addressing  you  now  is,  that  your 
birthright  is  lost  to  you,  at  least  un- 
less you  can  consent  to  a  union  with 
the  man  who  has  despoiled  you  of 
your  heritage— a  union  which  your 
father  would  deem  dbbonour  to  your- 
self and  him.  Signorina,  I  might 
have  presumed  to  love  you ;  but  I 
should  not  have  named  that  love,  bad 
your  father  not  encouraged  me  by  his 
assent  to  my  suit." 

Yiolante  turned  to  tbe  speaker  ber 
face  eloquent  with  haughty  surprise. 
Randal  met  tbe  gaze  unmoved.  He 
continued,  without  warmth,  and  in 
tbe  tone  of  one  who  reasons  calmly, 
rather  than  of  one  who  feels  acutely — 

*^  The  man  of  whom  I  spoke  is  in 
pursuit  of  you.  I  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  this  person  has  already 
intruded  himself  upon  you.  Ah  I 
your  countenance  owns  it ;  you  have 
seen  Peschiera  ?  This  bouse  is,  then, 
less  safe  than  your  father  deemed  it. 
No  bouse  is  safe  for  you  but  a  hus- 
band's. I  offer  to  you  my  name — it 
is  a  gentleman's ;  my  fortune,  which 
is  small;  tbe  participation  in  my 
hopes  of  the  future,  which  are  large. 
I  place  now  your  father's  letter  in 
your  band,  and  await  your  answer." 
Randal  bowed  slightly,  gave  the  letter 
to  Yiolante,  and  retired  a  few  paces. 

It  was  not  his  object  to  conciliate 
Yiolante's  affection,  but  rather  to 
excite  ber  repugnance,  or  at  least  her 


terror— we  must  wait  to  discover  why ; 
so  he  stood  apart,  seemingly  in  a  kind 
of  self-confident  indifference,  while  tbe 
gbrl  read  tbe  foUowing  letter : — 

**  My  child,  receive  with  favour  Mr 
Leslie.  He  has  my  consent  to  address 
you  as  a  suitor.  Circumstances,  of 
which  it  is  needless  now  to  inform 
yon,  render  it  essential  to  my  very 
peace  and  happiness  that  your  mar- 
riage should  be  immediate.  In  a 
word,  I  have  given  my  promise  to 
Mr  Leslie,  and  I  confidently  leave  it 
to  the  daughter  of  my  bouse  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  of  her  anxious  and 
tender  father." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Yiolante's 
band.  lUwdal  approached,  and  re- 
stored it  to  her.  Their  eyes  met. 
Yiolante  recoiled. 

^^  I  cannot  marry  you,"  said  she, 
passively. 

^^  Indeed?"  answered  Randal  drily. 
*' Is  it  because  you  cannot  love  me?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would, 
and  I  still  persist  in  my  suit.  I  have 
promised  to  your  father  that  I  would 
not  recede  before  your  first  uncon- 
sidered refusal." 

"  I  will  go  to  my  father  at  once." 

"  Does  he  request  you  to  do  so  in 
bis  letter?  Look  again.  Pardon 
me,  but  be  foresaw  your  Impetuosity; 
and  I  have  another  note  for  Lady 
Lansmere,  in  which  he  begs  ber 
ladyship  not  to  sanction  your  return 
to  him  (should  you  so  wish)  until  be 
come  or  send  for  you  himself.  He 
will  do  so  whenever  your  word  has 
redeemed  his  own." 

*^  And  do  you  dare  to  talk  to  mo 
thus,  and  yet  pretend  to  love  me?  " 

Randal  smiled  ironically. 

"  I  pretend  but  to  wed  you.  Love 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  might  have 
spoken  formerly,  or  may  speak  here- 
after. I  give  you  some  little  time  to 
consider.  When  I  next  call,  it  will 
be  to  fix  the  day  for  our  wedding." 

"Never  I" 

"You  will  be,  then,  tbe  first 
daughter  of  your  bouse  who  disobeyed 
a  father ;  and  you  will  have  this  ad- 
ditional crime,  that  you  disobeyed  him 
in  bis  sorrow,  bis  exile,  and  his  fall." 

Yiolante  wrung  ber  hands. 

"  Is  there  no  choice— no  escape?  " 
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**  I  see  none  for  either.  Listen  to 
me.  I  might  have  loved  you,  it  is 
trae ;  bat  it  is  not  for  my  happinesB 
to  marry  one  who  dislikes  me,  nor 
for  my  ambition  to  connect  myself 
with  one  whose  poverty  is  greater 
than  my  own.  I  marry  bat  to  keep 
my  plighted  £uth  with  year  father, 
and  to  save  yoa  from  a  villain  yoa 
woald  hate  more  than  myself,  and 
from  whom  no  walls  are  a  barrier,  ne 
laws  a  defence.  One  person,  indeed, 
might  perhaps  have  i^reserved  yoa 
from  the  misery  yon  seem  to  anticipate 
with  me;  that  person  might  defeat 
the  plans  of  yoar  father's  foe— effect, 
it  might  be,  terms  which  could  revoke 
his  banishment  and  restore  his  honoors; 
that  person  is—" 

"LordL'Estrange?" 

«'  Lord  L'Estrange!"  repeated  Ban- 
dal  sharply,  and  watching  her  pale 
parted  lips  and  her  chaaging  ooloor ; 
''  Lord  L*£strange  I  What  coald  he 
do  ?    Why  did  yoa  name  him  ?  " 

Yiolante  tamed  aside.  ^*  He  saved 
my  father  once,*'  said  she  feelingly. 

**  And  has  interfered,  and  trifled, 
and  promised,  Heaven  knows  what, 
ever  since — ^yet  to  what  end  ?  Pooh  I 
The  person  I  speak  of  yoar  father 
would  not  consent  to  see — wonld  not 
believe  if  he  saw  her ;  yet  she  is  gene- 
rous, noble— ooold  sympathise  with  yoa 
both.  She  is  the  sister  of  yoar  father's 
enemy — the  Mardiesa  di  Negra.  I  am 
convinced  that  she  has  great  influence 
with  her  brother — that  she  has  known 
enough  of  his  secrets  to  awe  him  into 
renouncing  all  designs  on  yourself;  bat 
it  is  idle  now  to  speak  of  her." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Yiolante. 
"Tell  me  where  she  lives — ^I  will 
see  her." 

"Pardon  me,  I  cannot  obey  yon; 
and,  indeed,  her  own  pride  is  now 
aroused  by  your  father's  unfortunate 
prejudices  against  her.  It  is  too  late 
to  count  upon  her  aid.  You  turn 
from  me — my  presence  is  unwelcome. 
I  rid  yon  of  it  now.  But  welcome  or 
unwelcome,  later  yon  most  endnre  it 
—and  for  life." 

Randal  again  bowed  with  formal 
ceremony,  walked  towards  the  house, 
and  asked  for  Lady  Lansraere.  The 
Countess  was  at  home.  Randal  de- 
livered Riccabocca's  note,  which  was 
very  short,  implying  that  he  feared 
Peschiera  had  discovered  his  retreat 


— and  requesting  Lady  Lansmere  to 
retain  Yiolante,  whatever  her  own 
desure,  till  her  ladyship  heard  from 
him  again. 

The  Countess  read,  and  her  lip 
curled  in  disdain.  "Strange!"  said 
she,  half  to  herself. 

"  Strange  1"  said  Randal,  "  that  a 
man  like  your  correspondent  should 
fear  one  like  the  Coant  di  Peschiera. 
Is  that  it?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Countess,  a  little 
surprised — "strange  that  any  man 
should  fear  another  in  a  country  like 
oorsl" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Randal,  with 
his  low  soft  laugh ;  "  I  fear  many 
men,  and  I  know  many  who  ought  to 
fear  me ;  yet  at  every  turn  of  th# 
street  one  meets  a  policeman  1" 

"  Tes,"  said  Lady  Lansmere.  *'Boi 
to  suppose  that  this  profligate  foreigner 
could  carry  away  a  girl  like  YioUnte 
against  her  will— a  man  she  has  never 
seen,  and  whom  she  most  have  been 
Uught  tohate!" 

"  Be  on  yoar  guard,  nevertheless^ 
I  pray  you,  madam.:  where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way." 

Randal  took  his  leave,  and  retomed 
to  Madame  di  Negra's.  He  staid 
with  her  an  hour,  revisited  the  Count, 
and  then  strolled  to  Limmer's. 

"Randal,"  said  the  Sqnune,  who 
looked  pale  and  worn,  but  who 
scorned  to  confess  the  weakness  with 
which  he  still  grieved  and  yearned 
for  his  rebellious  son — "  Randal,  yon 
have  nothing  now  to  do  in  London  ; 
can  you  come  and  stay  with  me,  and 
take  to  farming?  I  remember  that 
you  showed  a  good  deal  of  sound 
knowledge  about  thin  sowing." 

"My  dear  sir,  I  will  come  to  you  as 
soon  as  the  general  election  is  over." 

"  What  the  deuce  have  yoa  got  to 
do  with  the  general  election?" 

"  Mr  Egerton  has  some  wish  that 
I  should  enter  Parliament;  indeed^ 
negotiations  for  that  purpose  are  now^ 
on  foot." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  like  my  half-brother's  politics." 

"I  shall  be  quite  independrat  of 
them,"  cried  Randal  loftily ;  "  that  in- 
depondence  is  the  condition  for  which 
I  stipnlate." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it ;  and  if  yon  do 
come  into  Parliament,  I  hope  yon'U 
not  turn  your  back  on  the  land?" 
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^^Tam  my  back  on  the  land  I** 
cried  Randal,  with  devoot  horror. 
*^  Oh,  sir  1  I  am  not  ao  onnataral  1" 

"That's  the  right  way  to  pnt  it," 
qnoth  the  credalons  Sqoire;  "it  is 
nnnatnral  1  It  is  taming  one's  back 
OB  one's  own  mother !  The  land  is  a 
mother—" 

"To  those  who  live  by  her,  cer- 
tainly,— a  mother,"  said  Randal 
gavely.  "  And  though,  indeed,  my 
ther  starves  by  her  rather  than 
lives,  and  Rood  Hall  is  not  like 
Hazeldean,  istill— I--" 

"Hold  yonr  tongue,"  intemipted 
the  Squire ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Yonr  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean." 

"Her  picture  is  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Rood.  People  think  me  very 
like  her!" 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  Squire.  "  The 
Haseldeans  are  generally  inclined  to 
be  stout  and  rosy,  which  you  are 
certainly  not.  But  no  fault  of  yours. 
We  are  all  as  Heaven  made  us  I  How- 
ever, to  the  point.  I  am  going  to 
alter  my  will — (said  with  a  choking 
gulp.)  This  is  the  rough  draft  for  the 
lawyers  to  work  upon." 

"  Pray — pray  sir,  do  not  speak  to 
me  on  such  a  subject.  I  cannot  bear 
to  contemphite  even  the  possibility  of 
—of—" 

"  My  death  I  Ha,  ha !  Nonsense. 
My  own  son  calculated  on  the  date  of 
it  by  the  insurance  tables.  Ha,  ha, 
ha.  A  very  fashionable  son  —  £hl 
Ha,  ha  I" 

"  Poor  Frank,  do  not  let  him  suf- 
fer for  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of 
right  feeling.  When  he  comes  to  be 
married  to  that  foreign  lady,  and  be 
a  father  himself,  he — " 

"  Father  himself!  "  burst  forth  the 
Squire.  "  Father  to  a  swarm  of  sal- 
low-faced Popish  tadpoles !  No  foreign 
frogs  shall  hop  about  my  grave  in 
Hazeldean  churchyard.  No,  no. 
But  you  need  not  look  so  reproachful 
— I'm  not  going  to  disinherit  Frank." 

"  Of  coarse  not,"  said  Randal, 
with  a  bitter  curve  in  the  lip  that 
rebelled  against  the  joyous  smile 
which  he  sought  to  impose  on  it. 

"  No— I  shall  leave  him  the  life- 
interest  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
property ;  but  if  he  marry  a  foreigner, 
her  children  will  not  succeed — ^yon 
will  stand  after  him  in  that  case. 
But— (now,    don't   interrupt  me)— 
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but  Frank  looks  as  if  he  would  live 
longer  than  yon— so  small  thanks 
to  me  for  my  good  intentions,  yon 
may  say.  I  mean  to  do  more  for  yoa 
than  a  mere  barren  place  in  the  en- 
tail.  What  do  you  say  to  marrying?" 

"  Just  as  yoa  please,"  said  Randal 
meekly. 

"  Good.  There's  Miss  Stick-to- 
rights  disengaged — great  heiress.  Her 
lands  run  on  to  Rood.  At  one  time 
I  thought  of  her  for  that  graceless 
puppy  of  mine.  But  I  can  manage 
more  easily  to  make  up  the  match 
for  yon.  There's  a  mortgage  on  the 
property ;  Old  Stick-to-rights  would 
be  very  glad  to  pay  it  off.  I'll  pay 
it  out  of  the  Hazeldean  estate,  and 
give  up  the  Right  of  Way  into  the 
bai^ain.  You  understand.  So  come 
down  as  soon  as  yon  can,  and  court 
the  young  lady  yourself." 

Randal  expressed  his  thanks  with 
much  grateful  eloquence ;  and  ho 
then  deUcately  insinuated,  that  if  the 
Squire  ever  did  mean  to  bestow  upon 
him  any  pecuniary  favoars,  (always 
without  injury  to  Frank,)  it  would 
gratify  him  more  to  win  back  some 
portions  of  the  old  estate  of  Rood, 
than  to  have  all  the  acres  of  the 
Stick-to-rights,  however  free  from 
any  oth^  encumbrance  than  the  ami- 
able heiress. 

The  Squire  listened  to  Randal  with 
benignant  attention.  This  wish  the 
country  gentleman  could  well  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with.  He  pro- 
mised to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  old 
Thomhill. 

Randal  here  let  out  that  Mr  Thom- 
hill was  about  to  dispose  of  a  large 
slice  of  the  ancient  Leslie  estate 
through  Levy,  and  that  he,  Randal, 
could  thus  get  it  at  a  more  moderate 
price  than  would  be  natural  if  Mr 
Thomhill  knew  that  his  neighbour  the 
Squire  would  bid  for  the  ptu^ase. 

"  Better  say  nothing  abont  it  either 
to  Levy  or  Thomhill." 

"Right,"  said  the  Squire;  "no 
proprietor  likes  to  sell  to  another 
proprietor,  in  the  same  shire,  as 
largely  acred  as  himself ;  it  spoils  the 
balance  of  power.  See  to  the  business 
youreelf ;  and  if  I  can  help  yon  with 
the  purchase— (after  that  boy  is  mar- 
ried— I  can  attend  to  nothing  before) 
—why,  I  wUl." 
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Randal  now  went  to  Egerton^s. 
The  statesman  was  io  bis  parionr, 
settUog  the  accounts  of  his  boose- 
steward,  and  giring  brief  orders  for 
the  redaction  of  bis  establishment  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  private  gentleman. 

**  I  may  so  abroad  if  I  lose  mj 
election,**  stid  Egerton,  condescend- 
ing to  assign  to  his  servant  a  reason 
for  his  economy ;  ^*  and  if  I  do  not 
lose  it,  still,  now  I  am  oat  of  office, 
I  shall  live  much  in  private.** 

''Do  I  disturb  yoa,  sir?**  said 
Randal,  entering. 

«'No— I  have  jost  done.*'  The 
boose-steward  withdrew,  moch  sor- 
prised  and  disgosted,  and  meditating 
the  resignatioD  of  his  own  offloe—in 
order,  not  like  Egerton,  to  save,  bat 
to  spend.  The  hoose-steward  had 
private  dealings  with  Baron  Levy, 
and  was  in  fact  the  veritable  X  Y  of 
Ihe  7Yme#,  for  whom  Dick  Avenel 
had  been  mistaken.  He  invested  his 
wages  and  perqoisites  io  the  discoont 
of  bills ;  aod  it  was  part  of  his  owo 
mooey  that  bad  (thoogh  onknown  to 
himself)  swelled  the  last  £5000  which 
Egerton  had  borrowed  from  Levy. 

''  I  have  settled  with  oor  committee ; 
and,  with  Lord  Lansmere's  consent,** 
said  Egerton  briefly, ''  yoo  will  stand 
for  the  boroagh  as  we  proposed,  in 
conjaoctioo  with  myself.  And  shoold 
any  accident  happen  to  me— that  is, 
shoold  I  vacate  this  seat  from  any 
caase,  yoo  may  socceed  to  it— very 
shortly  perhaps.  Ingratiate  yoorsejf 
with  the  electors,  and  speak  at  the 
public-hooses  for  both  of  os.  I  shall 
stand  on  my  dignity,  and  leave  the 
work  of  the  election  to  yoo.  No 
thanks — ^yoo  koow  how  I  hate  thanks. 
Good  night.** 

'*  I  never  stood  so  near  to  fortone 
and  to  power,**  said  Randal,  as  be 
slowly  ondressed.  "  And  I  owe  it  bot 
to  knowledge — knowledge  of  men — 
life— of  all  that  books  can  teach  us.** 

So  bis  slight  thin  fingers  dropped  the 
extinguisher  on  the  candle,  and  the 
prosperoos  Schemer  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  in  the  dark.  Shutters  closed, 
curtains  down— never  was  rest  more 
quiot,  never  was  room  more  dark ! 

That  evening,  Harley  had  dined  at 
his  fathcr*s.  He  spoke  much  to  Helen 
—scarcely  at  all  to  Violante.  But  it 
so  happened  that  when  later,  and  a 
Htle  while  before  he  took  his  leave, 


Hden,  at  his  request,  was  playing  a 
favourite  air  of  his ;  Lady  Lansmeret 
who  had  been  seated  between  him 
and  Yiolante,  left  the  room,  and  Yio- 
lante  turned  quickly  towards  Hariey. 

''  Do  you  know  the  Marchesa  di 
Kegra?  '*  she  asked,  in  a  hurried  voice* 

"AlitUe.    Why  do  you  ask?  »» 

"That  is  my  secret,**  answered 
Violante,  trying  to  smile  with  her 
old  frank,  childlike  archness.  "  But, 
tell  me,  do  you  think  better  of  her 
than  of  her  brother?** 

"  Certainly.  I  believe  her  heart  to 
be  good,  and  that  she  is  not  without 
generous  qualities.** 

"Can  you  not  induce  my  father 
to  see  her?  Would  you  not  counsel 
him  to  do  so?** 

"  Any  wish  of  yours  Is  a  law  to 
me,*'  answered  Harley  gallantly. 
**  You  wish  your  father  to  see  her? 
I  will  try  and  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  in  return,  confide  to  me  your 
secret.    What  is  your  object  ?  '* 

**  Leave  to  return  to  my  Italy.  I 
care  not  for  honours — for  rank ;  and 
even  my  father  has  ceased  to  regret 
their  loss.  But  the  land,  the  nativo 
land — Oh,  to  see  it  once  more  I  Oh, 
to  die  there  I  ** 

"  Die  I  You  chndren  have  so  lately 
left  heaven,  that  ye  talk  as  if  ye 
could  return  there,  without  passing 
through  the  gates  of  sorrow,  infir- 
mity, and  age!  But  I  thought  you 
were  content  with  England.  Why 
so  eager  to  leave  it?  Violante,  you 
are  unkind  to  us!— to  Helen,  who 
already  loves  you  so  well  I  ** 

As  Harley  spoke,  Helen  rose  from 
the  piano,  and,  approaching  Violante, 
placed  her  band  caressingly  on  the 
Italian*s  shoulder.  Violante  shivered, 
and  shrank  away.  The  eyes  both 
of  Harley  and  Helen  followed  her. 
Harley*s  eyes  were  very  grave  and 
thoaghtfol. 

"  Is  she  oot  changed— yoor  friend?  ** 
said  he,  looking  down. 

"Yes,  lately  —  much  changed.  I 
fear  there  is  something  on  her  mind — 
I  know  not  what.** 

"  Ah  !**  muttered  Harley,  "it  may 
be  so;  bat  at  yonr  age  and  hers, 
nothing  rests  on  the  mind  long.  Ob- 
serve, I  say  the  mind— the  heart  is 
more  tenacious.** 

Helen  sighed  softly,  but  deeply. 

"And  therefore,**  continued  Harley, 
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half  to  himself,  *^  we  can  detect  when 
somethtDg  is  on  the  mind— some  care, 
some  fear,  some  tronble.  Bnt  when 
the  heart  closes  over  its  own  more 
passionate  sorrow,  who  can  discover  I 
who  oonjectnrel  Tet  you  at  least, 
mj  pare,  candid  Helen— yon  might 
snlMect  mind  and  heart  alike  to  the 
fabled  window  of  glass." 

*' O,  no  I"  cried  Helen  involon- 
tarily. 
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*^0,  yes\  Do  not  let  me  thinlc 
that  yon  have  one  secret  I  may  not 
know,  or  one  sorrow  I  may  not  share. 
For,  in  onr  relationship,— Mo/  would 
be  deceit." 

He  pressed  her  hand  with  more 
than  nsnal  tenderness  as  he  spoke, 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  house. 

And  all  that  night  Helen  felt  like  a 
guilty  thing — more  wretched  even 
than  Yiolante. 


CHAPTS&  Y. 


Early  the  next  morning,  while 
Yiolante  was  still  in  her  room,  a 
fetter  addressed  to  her  came  by  the 
Post.  The  direction  was  in  a  strange 
hand.  She  opened  it,  and  read  in 
ItaUan  what  is  thus  translated  :— 

"I  would  gladly  see  you,  but  I 
cannot  call  openly  at  the  house  in 
which  you  live.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
it  in  my  power  to  arrange  family  dis- 
sensions— to  repair  any  wrongs  your 
father  may  have  anstained.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  enabled  to  render  yourself 
an  essential  service.  But  for  all  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  meet, 
and  confer  frankly.  Meanwhile  time 
presses— delay  is  forbidden.  Will 
you  meet  me,  an  hour  after  noon,  in 
the  lane,  just  outside  the  private  gate 
of  your  gardens.  I  shall  be  alone  ; 
and  you  cannot  fear  to  meet  one  of 
your  own  sex,  and  a  kinswoman. 
Ah,  I  so  desire  to  see  yon  1  Gome, 
I  beseech  you.  Bbatrick." 

Yiolante  read,  and  her  decision 
was  taken.  She  was  naturally  fear- 
less, and  there  was  little  that  she 
would  not  have  braved  for  the  chance 
of  serving  her  father.  And  now  all 
peril  seemed  slight  in  comparison 
with  that  which  awaited  her  in  Ran- 
dal*s  suit,  backed  by  her  father's 
approval.  Randal  had  said  that 
Madame  di  Negra  alone  could  aid  her 
in  escape  from  himself.  Harley  had 
said  that  Madame  di  Negra  had 
generous  qualities ;  and  who  but 
Madame  di  Negra  would  write  her- 
self a  kinswoman,  and  sign  her- 
self"  Beatrice  ? " 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hour, 
she  stole  unobserved  through  the 
trees,  opened  the  little  gate,  and 
found  herself  in  the  quiet  solitary 


lane.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  female 
figure  came  up,  with  a  quick  light 
step;  and,  throwing  aside  her  veil, 
said,  with  a  sort  of  wild,  suppressed 
energy,  "It  is  yon!  I  was  truly 
told.  Beautiful !— beautiful  I  And, 
oh  I  what  youth  and  what  bloom  I" 

The  voice  dropped  monmfally ;  and 
Yiolante,  surprised  by  the  tone,  and 
blushing  under  the  praise,  remained  a 
moment  silent;  then  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation — 

"Ton  are,  I  presume,  the  Mar- 
chesa  di  Negra?  And  I  have  heard  of 
you  enough  to  induce  me  to  trust 
you." 

"Of  me!  From  whom?"  asked 
Beatrice,  almost  fiercely. 

•»  From  Mr  Leslie,  and— and—  " 

"Goon— why  falter?" 

"  From  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  From  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

Beatrice  sighed  heavily,  and  let 
fall  her  veil.  Some  foot-passengers 
now  came  up  the  lane;  and  seeing 
two  ladies,  of  mien  so  remarkable, 
turned  round,  and  gazed  curiously. 

"We  cannot  talk  here,"  said 
Beatrice  impatiently;  "and  I  have 
so  much  to  say — so  much  to  know. 
Trust  me  yet  more ;  it  is  for  yourself 
I  speak.  My  carriage  waits  yonder. 
Come  home  with  me  —  I  will  not 
detain  you  an  hour ;  and  I  will  bring 
you  back." 

This  proposition  startled  Yiolante. 
She  retreated  towards  the  gate,  with 
a  gesture  of  dissent.  Beatrice  laid 
her  hand  on  the  girFs  amr,  and  again 
lifting  her  veil,  gazed  at  her  with  a 
look,  half  of  scorn,  half  of  admiration. 

"  I,  too,  would  once  have  recoiled 
from  one  step  beyond  the  formal  line 
by  which  the  world  divides  liberty 
fifom  woman.    Now— see  how  bold  I 
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am.  Child,  child,  do  not  trifle  with 
TODr  destiDj.  Yon  maj  never  again 
hftTe  the  same  occasion  offered  to 
Ton.  It  is  not  onlj  to  meet  yon  that 
I  am  here ;  I  most  know  something  of 
yoQ—something  of  yonr  heart  Why 
shrink? — is  not  the  heart  pore?  " 

y iolante  made  no  answer ;  bat  her 
smile,  so  sweet  and  so  loftj,  hamUed 
the  qnestioner  it  rebuked. 

^^I  may  restore  to  Italy  yonr 
father,'*  said  Beatrice,  with  an  altered 
voice.    "  Come ! " 

Violante  approached,  bat  still  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Not  by  anion  with  yonr  brother?  " 

*'  Yoa  dread  that  so  moch,  then  ?  '* 

''  DrMd  it  ?  No  I  Why  shoald  I 
dread  what  is  in  my  power  to  reject. 
Bat  if  yoa  can  really  restore  my 
father,  and  by  nobler  means,  yoa 
may  save  me  for —  " 

Violante  stopped  abmptly;  the 
Marchesa*s  eyes  sparkled. 

"Save  yoa  for — ahl  I  can  gness 
what  yoa  le&ve  ansald.  Bat  come, 
come— more  strangers — see;  yoa  shall 
tell  me  all  at  my  own  hoase.  And  if 
yon  can  make  one  sacrifice,  why,  I  will 
save  yoa  all  else.  Come,  or  farewell 
for  ever ! " 

Violante  placed  her  hand  in  Bea- 
trice's, with  a  frank  confidence  that 
brought  the  accasing  blood  into  the 
Marchesa*s  cheek. 

"  We  are  women  both,**  said  Vio- 
lante ;  "  we  descend  from  the  same 
noble  house ;  we  have  knelt  alike  to 
the  same  Virgin  Mother ;  why  shoald 
I  not  believe  and  trust  you  ?  '* 

"Why  not?"  muttered  Beatrice 
feebly ;  and  she  moved  on,  with  her 
bead  bowed  on  her  breast,  and  all  the 
pride  of  her  step  was  gone. 

They  reached  a  carriage  that  stood 
by  the  angle  of  the  road.  Beatrice 
spake  a  word  apart  to  the  driver,  who 
was  an  Italian,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Count ;  the  man  nodded,  and  opened 
the  carriage  door.  The  ladies  entered. 
Beatrice  pulled  down  the  blinds ;  the 
man  remounted  his  box,  and  drove  on 
rapidly. 

Beatrice,  leaning  back,  groaned 
aloud.  Violante  drew  nearer  to  her 
side.  "  Are  you  in  pain? "  said  she, 
with  her  tender,  melodious  voice ;  "  or 
can  I  serve  you  as  you  would  serve 
me?" 

"  Child,  give  me  your  hand,  and 


be  silent  while  I  look  at  yoa.  Was  I 
ever  so  fair  as  this?  Never  1  And 
what  deeps — what  deeps  roll  betweeo 
her  and  me !  " 

She  said  this  as  of  some  one  absent, 
and  again  sank  into  silence ;  bat  ooo- 
tinaed  still  to  gaiKe  oa  Violante,  whoae 
eyes,  veiled  by  their  long  finnges, 
drooped  beneath  the  gase. 

Suddenly  Beatrice  started,  exclaim- 
ing, "  No,  it  shall  not  be!"  and 
placed  her  hand  on  the  check-string. 

"  What  shaU  not  be  ?  "  asked  Vio- 
lante, surprised  by  the  cry  and  the 
action.  Beatrice  paused — her  breast 
heaved  visibly  under  her  dress. 

**  Stay,"  she  said  slowly.  "  As  yoa 
say,  we  are  both  women  of  the  same 
noble  hoose;  you  would  reject  the 
suit  of  my  brother,  yet  yon  have  seen 
him ;  his  the  form  to  please  the  eye — 
his  the  arts  that  allure  the  fancy.  He 
offers  to  you  rank,  wealth,  your  fa- 
ther's paitfton  and  recall.  If  I  cooid 
remove  the  objections  which  your  fa- 
ther entertains — prove  that  the  Coant 
has  less  wronged  hijn  than  he  deems^ 
would  you  still  reject  the  rank,  and 
the  wealth,  and  the  hand  of  Giulio 
Franaini?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  were  his  hand  a 
king's ! " 

"  Still,  then,  as  woman  to  woman 
—both,  as  you  say,  akin,  and  sprung 
fh>m  the  same  liueage — still,  then, 
answer  me— answer  me,  for  you  speak 
to  one  who  has  loved— Is  it  not  that 
yon  love  another?    Speak." 

"  I  do  not  know.  Nay,  not  love — 
it  was  a  romance ;  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible. Do  not  question — I  cannot 
answer."  And  the  broken  words  were 
choked  by  sadden  tears. 

Beatrice's  face  grew  hard  and  piti- 
less. Again  she  lowered  her  veil,  and 
withdrew  her  hand  from  the  check- 
string;  but  the  coachman  had  felt  the 
touch,  and  halted.  "  Drive  on,"  said 
Beatrice,  "  as  yon  were  directed." 

Both  were  now  long  silent — ^Vio- 
lante with  great  difficulty  recovering 
from  her  emotion,  Beatrice  breathing 
hard,  and  her  arms  folded  firmly 
across  her  breast. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  had  entered 
London  —  it  passed  the  quarter  in 
which  Madame  di  Negra's  house  was 
situated — it  rolled  fast  over  a  bridge 
— it  whirled  through  abroad  thorough- 
fare, then  through  defiles  of  laiMS» 
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with  tall  blank  dreary  houses  on  either 
side.  On  it  went,  and  on,  till  Vio- 
lante  suddenly  took  alarm.  '^  Do 
yon  lire  so  far?**  she  said,  drawing 
ap  the  blind,  and  gazing  in  dismay  on 
the  strange  ignoble  saborb.  *^  I  shall 
be  missed  already.  Oh,  let  us  tarn 
back,  I  beseech  yon  I " 

"  We  are  nearly  there  now.  The 
driyer  has  taken  this  road  in  order  to 
avoid  those  streets  in  which  we  might 
have  been  seen  together — perhaps  by 
my  brother  himself.  Listen  to  me, 
and  talk  of— of  the  lover  whom  yon 
rightly  associate  with  a  vain  romance. 
^  Impossible,*  —  yes,  it  is  impos- 
sible!** 

Yiolante  clasped  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  and  bowed  down  her  head. 
"  Why  are  you  so  crnel  ?  **  said  she. 
This  is  not  what  yon  promised  I  How 
are  yon  to  serve  my  father— how  re- 
store him  to  his  country?  This  is 
what  you  promised.** 

^^  If  you  consent  to  one  sacrifice,  I 
will  fulfil  that  promise.  We  are  ar- 
rived.**. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  tall 
dull  house,  divided  from  other  houses 
by  a  high  wall  that  appeared  to  en- 
close a  yard,  and  standing  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  lane,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Thames.  In 
that  quarter  the  river  was  crowded 
with  gloomy,  dark-looking  vessels  and 
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craft,  all  lying  lifeless  under  the  win- 
try sky. 

The  driver  dismounted  and  rang 
the  bell.  Two  swarthy  Italian  faces 
presented  themselves  at  the  threshold. 

Beatrice  descended  lightly,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  Yiolante.  *^  Now, 
here  we  shall  be  secure,'*  said  she ; 
"  and  here  a  few  minutes  may  suffice 
to  decide  your  fate.*' 

As  the  door  closed  <m  Yiolante — 
who,  now  wakiuj^  to  suspicion,  to 
alarm,  looked  fearmlly  round  the  dark 
and  dismal  hall ~ Beatrice  turned: 
*^  Let  the  carriage  wait*' 

The  Italian  who  received  the  order 
bowed  and  smiled;  but  when  the  two 
ladies  had  ascended  the  stairs,  he  re- 
opened the  street-door  and  said  to 
the  driver,  ^^  Back  to  the  Count,  and 
say  '  all  is  safe.' " 

The  carriage  drove  off.  The  man 
who  had  given  this  order  barred  and 
locked  the  door,  and,  taking  with  him 
the  huge  key,  plunged  into  the  mystic 
recesses  of  the  basement  and  disap- 
peared. The  hall,  thus  left  solitary, 
had  the  grim  aspect  of  a  prison ;  the 
strong  door  sheeted  with  iron — the 
rugged  stone  stairs,  lighted  by  a  high 
window  grimed  with  the  dust  of  years, 
and  jealously  barred— and  the  walls 
themselves  abutting  out  rudely  here 
and  there,  as  if  against  violence  even 
from  witMn. 


CHAFTEB  TI. 


It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  without 
taking  counsel  of  the  faithful  Je- 
mima that  the  sage  recluse  of  Nor- 
wood had  yielded  to  his  own  fears, 
and  Randal's  subtle  suggestions,  in 
the  concise  and  arbitrary  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Yiolante;  but  at 
night,  when  churchyards  give  up  the 
dead,  and  conjugal  hearts  the  secrets 
Md  by  day  from  each  other,  the  wise 
man  informed  his  wife  of  the  step  he 
had  taken.  And  Jemima  then — who 
held  English  notions,  very  different 
from  those  which  prevail  in  Italy,  as 
to  the  right  of  fathers  to  dispose  of 
theur  daughters  without  reference  to 
inclination  or  repugnance,  and  who 
had  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  Rui- 
dal — so  sensibly,  yet  so  mildly,  repre- 
srated  to  the  pupil  of  Machiavel  that 
he  bad  not  gone  exactly  the  right  way 
to  work,  if  he  feared  that  the  hand- 


some Count  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  Yiolante,  and  if  he  wished  her 
to  turn  with  favour  to  the  suitor  he 
recommended — that  so  abrupt  a  com- 
mand could  only  chill  the  heart,  re- 
volt the  will,  and  even  give  to  the  auda- 
cious Peschierasome  romantic  attrac- 
tion which  he  had  not  before  possessed^ 
— as  effectually  to  destroy  Riecaboc- 
ca's  sleep  that  night.  And  the  aext 
day  he  sent  Giacomo  to  Lady  Lans- 
mere's  with  a  very  kind  letter  to 
Yiolante,  and  a  note  to  the  hostess, 
praying  the  latter  to  bringhis  daughter 
to  Norwood  for  a  few  hours,  as  he 
much  wished  to  converse  with  both. 
It  was  on  •Giaoomo's  arrival  at 
ELnightsbridge  that  Violante*s  absence 
was  discovered.  Lady  Lansmere, 
ever  proudly  careful  of  the  world  and 
its  gossip,  kept  Giacomo  from  be- 
traying his  excitement  to  her  ser- 
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raots,  and  stated  thronghoiit  the 
dccoroua  household  that  the  young 
lady  had  iDformed  her  she  was  going 
to  visit  some  friends  that  morning, 
and  had  no  doabt  gone  throngh  the 
garden-gate,  since  it  was  fonnd  open; 
the  way  was  more  quiet  there  than 
by  the  high-road,  and  her  friends 
might  have  therefore  walked  to  meet 
her  by  the  lane.  Lady  Lansmere 
observed  that  her  only  surprise  was 
that  Yiolante  had  gone  earlier  than 
she  had  expected.  Having  said  this 
with  a  composure  that  compelled  be- 
lief, Lady  Lansmere  ordered  the  car- 
riage, and,  taking  Giacomo  with 
her,  drove  at  once  to  consult  her  son. 

Harley's  quick  intellect  had  scarce* 
ly  recovered  from  the  shock  upon  his 
emotions^  before  Randal  Leslie  was 
announced. 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  "Mr 
Leslie  may  know  something.  He 
came  to  her  yesterday  with  a  note 
from  her  father.  Pray  let  him  enter/' 

The  Austrian  Prince  approach^ 
Harley.  «*  I  will  wait  in  the  next 
room,"  he  whispered.  "You  may 
want  me,  if  yon  have  cause  to  suspect 
Peschiera  in  all  this." 

Lady  Lansmere  was  pleased  with 
the  Prince's  delicacy,  and,  glancing 
at  Leonard,  said,  "  Perhaps  you  too, 
sir,  may  kindly  aid  us,  if  you  would 
retire  with  the  Prmce.  Mr  Leslie  may 
be  disinclined  to  speak  of  affairs  like 
these,  except  to  Harley  and  myself." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  beware  of  Mr 
LesUe." 

As  the  door  at  one  end  of  the  room 
closed  on  the  Prince  and  Jjeonard, 
Kandal  entered  at  the  other,  seem- 
ingly much  agitated. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  your  house, 
Lady  Lansmere.  I  heard  you  were 
here ;  pardon  me  if  I  have  followed 
you.  I  had  cidled  at  Knightsbridge 
to  see  Yiolante— learned  that  she  had 
left  you.  I  implore  you  to  tell  me 
how  or  wherefore.  I  have  the  right 
to  aek :  her  father  has  promised  me 
her  hand." 

Harley's  falcon  eye  had  brightened 
up  at  Randal's  entrance.  It  watched 
steadily  the  young  man'i  face.  It  was 
clouded  for  a  moment  by  his  knitted 
brows  at  Randal's  closing  words. 
But  he  left  it  to  Lady  Lansmere  to 
reply  and  explain.  This  the  Countess 
did  briefly. 


Randal  clasped  bis  bands.  "  And 
she  not  gone  to  her  father's  ?  Are  you 
sure  of  that?" 

"  Her  father's  servant  has  just  come 
from  Norwood." 

"  Ob,  I  am  to  blame  fbr  this !  It 
is  my  rash  suit — her  fear  of  it — ^her 
aversion.  I  see  it  alll"  Randal's 
voice  was  hollow  with  remorse  and 
despair.  "To  save  her  from  Pes- 
chiera, her  father  insisted  on  her  im- 
mediate marriage  with  myself.  His 
orders  were  too  abrupt,  my  own  woo- 
ing too  unwelcome.  I  know  her  high 
sphit;  she  has  fled  to  escape  from 
me.  But  whither,  if  not  to  Norwood? 
— H>h,  whither?  What  other  friends 
has  she—what  relations  ?  " 

"  Ton  throw  a  new  light  on  this 
mystery,"  said  Lady  Lansmere:  "per- 
haps she  may  have  gone  to  her  father's, 
after  all,  and  the  servant  may  have 
crossed,  but  missed  her  on  the  way. 
I  will  drive  to  Norwood  at  once." 

"Do  so— do;  but  if  she  be  not 
there,  be  careful  not  to  alarm  Ricca- 
bocca  with  the  news  of  her  disappear- 
ance. Caution  Giacomo  not  to  do  so. 
He  would  only  suspect  Peschiera,  and 
be  hurried  to  some  act  of  violence." 

"  Do  not  you,  then,  suspect  Pes- 
chiera, Mr  Leslie?"  asked  Harley 
suddenly. 

"Hat  is  it  possible?  Tet,  no. 
I  called  on  him  this  morning  with 
Frank  Hazeldean,  who  is  to  marry  his 
sbter.  I  was  with  him  till  I  went  on 
to  Knightsbridge,  at  the  very  time  of 
yiolante*s  disappearance.  He  could 
not  then  have  been  a  party  to  it." 

"  You  saw  Violante  yesterday.  Did 
you  speak  to  her  of  Madame  di 
Negra?"  asked  Harley,  suddenly  re- 
calling the  questions  respecting  the 
Marchesa  which  Yiolante  had  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Randal  felt 
that  he  changed  countenance.  "  Of 
Madame  di  Negra  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Yet  I  might.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
now.  She  asked  me  the  Marchesa's 
address ;  I  would  not  give  it." 

"The  address  is  easily  found. 
Can  she  have  gone  to  the  Marchesa*s 
house?" 

"  I  will  run  there,  and  see,"  cried 
Randal,  starting  up. 

"  And  I  with  you.  Stay,  my  dear 
mother.  Proceed,  as  you  propose, 
to  Norwood,  and  take  Mr  Leslie's 
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advice.  Spare  onr  friend  the  news 
of  his  daaghter*8  loss— if  lost  she  be — 
till  she  is  restored  to  him.  He  can 
be  of  no  nse  meanwhile.  Let  Gia- 
como  rest  here ;  I  may  want  him." 

Harley  then  passed  into  the  next 
room,  and  entreated  the  Prince  and 
Leonard  to  await  his  return,  and 
allow  Giacomo  to  stay  in  the  same 
room. 

He  then  went  qnickly  hack  to  Ran- 
dal. Whatever  might  be  his  fears 
or  emotions,  Harley  felt  that  he  had 
need  of  all  his  coolness  of  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  occasion 
made  abrupt  demand  upon  powers 
which  had  slept  since  boyhood,  but 
which  now  woke  with  a  vigour  that 
would  have  made  even  Randal  trem- 
ble, could  he  have  detected  the  wit, 
the  courage,  the  electric  energies, 
masked  under  that  tranquil  self- 
possession.  Lord  L'Estrange  and 
Randal  soon  reached  the  Marchesa's 
house,  and  learned  that  she  had  been 
out  since  morning  in  one  of  Count 
Pescfaiera's  carriages.  Randal  stole 
an  alarmed  glance  at  Harley*s  foce. 
Harley  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

"Now,  Mr  Leslie,  what  do  you 
advise  next?" 

"I  am  at  a  loss.    Ah,  perhaps. 
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afraid  of  her  father—knowing  how 
despotic  is  his  belief  in  paternal 
rights,  and  how  tenacious  he  is  of 
his  word  once  passed,  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  she  may  have  resolved  to  take 
refuge  in  the  country — ^perhaps  at 
the  Casino,  or  at  Mrs  Dale*s,  or  Mrs 
Hazeldean*s.  I  will  hasten  to  in- 
quire at  the  coach-office.  Mean- 
while, you — " 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mr  Leslie.  Do 
as  you  please.  But,  if  your  surmises 
be  just,  you  must  have  been  a  very 
rude  wooer  to  the  high-bom  lady  you 
aspired  to  win." 

"Not  so;  but  perhaps  an  unwelcome 
one.  If  she  has  indeed  fled  from  me, 
need  I  say  that  my  suit  will  be  with- 
drawn at  once?  I  am  not  a  selfish 
lover,  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  Nor  I  a  vindictive  man.  Yet, 
could  I  discover  who  has  conspired 
against  this  lady,  a  guest  under  my 
father*s  roof,  I  would  crush  him  into 
the  mire  as  easily  as  I  set  my  foot 
upon  this  glove.  Good-day  to  yon, 
Mr  Leslie." 

Randal  stood  still  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  Harley  strided  on  ;  then  his 
lip  sneered  as  it  muttered — "  Inso- 
lent! He  loves  her.  WeU,  I  am 
avenged  already." 


CHAPTER  Tll. 


Harley  went  straight  to  Peschiera's 
hotel.  He  was  told  that  the  Count 
had  walked  out  with  Mr  Frank 
Hazeldean  and  some  other  gentlemen 
who  had  breakfasted  with  him.  He 
had  left  word,  in  case  any  one  called, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Tattersall's  to 
look  at  some  horses  that  were  for 
sale.  To  Tattersall's  went  Harley. 
The  Count  was  in  the  yard  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  and  surrounded  by 
fashionable  friends.  Lord  ^Estrange 
paused,  and,  with  a  heroic  effort  at 
self-mastery,  repressed  his  rage.  "  I 
may  lose  all  if  I  show  that  I  suspect 
him  ;  and  yet  I  must  insult  and  fight 
him  rather  than  leave  his  movements 
f^e.  Ah,  is  that  young  Hazeldean  ? 
A  thought  strikes  me  I"  Frank  was 
standing  apart  from  the  group  round 
the  Count,  and  looking  very  absent 
and  very  sad.  Harley  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  drew  him  aside 
unobserved  by  the  Count. 

"  Mr  Hazeldean,  your  uncle  Eger- 


ton  is  my  dearest  friend.  Will  you 
be  a  friend  to  me  ?    I  want  you." 

"  My  lord—" 

"Follow  me.  Do  not  let  Coont 
Peschiera  see  us  talking  together." 

Harley  quitted  the  yard,  and  en- 
tered St  James's  Park  by  the  little 
gate  close  by.  In  a  very  few  words  he 
informed  Frank  of  Violante's  disap- 
pearance, and  of  his  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting the  Count.  Frank's  first 
sentiment  was  that  of  indignant  dis- 
belief that  the  brother  of  Beatrice 
could  be  so  vile ;  but  as  he  gradually 
called  to  mind  the  cynical  and  cor- 
rupt vein  of  the  Count's  familiar  con- 
versation— the  hints  to  Peschiera's 
prejudice  that  had  been  dropped  by 
Beatrice  herself— and  the  general 
character  for  brilliant  and  daring  pro- 
fligacy which  even  the  admirers  of 
the  Count  ascribed  to  him— Frank 
was  compelled  to  reluctant  acquies- 
cence in  Harley's  suspicions ;  and  he 
said,  with  an  earnest  gravity  very 
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rare  to  him  —  "Believe  me,  Lord 
L'Estrange,  if  I  can  assist  yoa  in  de- 
feating a  base  and  mercenary  design 
against  this  poor  yonng  lady,  yoa 
have  bat  to  show  me  how.  One 
thing  is  dear — ^Peschiera  was  not 
personally  engaged  in  this  abdaction, 
since  I  have  been  with  him  all  day ; 
and — ^now  I  think  of  it — ^I  begin  to 
hope  that  you  wrong  him  ;  for  he  has 
invited  a  large  party  of  us  to  make  an 
excarsion  with  him  to  Boulogne  next 
week,  in  order  to  try  his  yacht ;  which 
he  coald  scarcely  do,  if—" 

*^  Yacht,  at  this  time  of  the  year ! 
a  man  who  habitaally  resides  at 
Vienna — a  yacht  \ " 

**  Spendquick  sells  it  a  bargain  on 
accoont  of  the  time  of  year  and  other 
reasons ;  and  the  Count  proposes  to 
spend  next  summer  in  cruising  about 
the  Ionian  Isles.  He  has  some  pro- 
perty on  those  Isles,  which  he  has 
never  yet  visited." 

^*  How  long  is  it  since  he  bought 
this  yacht?" 

"  Why,  I  am  not  sure  that  It  is 
already  bought — that  is,  paid  for. 
Levy  was  to  meet  Spendquidc  this 
very  morning  to  arrange  the  matter. 
Spendquick  compl^tins  that  Levy 
screws  him." 

*'  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean,  you  are 
guiding  me  through  the  maze. 
Where  shall  I  find  Lord  Spend- 
quick?" 

*^  At  this  hour,  probably,  in  bed. 
Here  is  his  card." 

''Thanks.  And  where  Ues  the 
vessel  ?" 

''  It  was  off  BlackwaU  the  other 
day.  I  went  to  see  it— *  The  Flying 
Dutchman*— a  fine  vessel,  and  carries 
guns." 

"  Enough.  Now,  heed  me.  There 
can  be  no  immediate  danger  to  Yio- 
lante,  so  long  as  Peschlera  does  not 
meet  her — so  long  as  we  know  his 
movements.  You  are  about  to  marry 
his  sister.  Avail  yourself  of  that 
privilege  to  keep  dose  by  his  side. 
Refuse  to  be  shaken  off.  Make  what 
excuses  for  the  present  your  inven- 
tion suggests.  I  will  give  you  an 
excuse.  Be  anxious  and  uneasy  to 
know  where  you  can  find  Madame  di 
Negra." 

''  Madame  di  Negra  ?  "  cried  Frank. 
*'  What  of  her  ?  Is  she  not  in  Curson 
Street?" 


*^  No ;  she  has  gone  out  in  one  of 
the  Connt*s  carriages.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  driver  of  that  carriage,  or 
some  servant  in  attendance  on  it, 
will  come  to  the  Count  in  the  course 
of  the  day ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
you,  the  Count  will  tell  you  to  see  tliia 
servant,  and  ascertain  yourself  that 
his  sister  is  safe.  Pretend  to  believe 
what  the  man  says,  but  make  him 
come  to  your  lodgings  on  pretence  of 
writing  there  a  letter  for  theMarchesa. 
Once  at  your  lodgings,  and  he  will  be 
safe ;  for  I  shall  see  that  the  officers 
of  justice  secure  him.  The  moment 
he  is  there,  send  an  express  for  me  to 
my  hotel." 

"  But,"  said  Frank,  a  little  bewil- 
dered, "  if  I  go  to  my  lodgmgs,  how 
can  I  watch  the  Count  ?  " 

''It  will  not  then  be  necessarj. 
Only  get  him  to  accompany  you  to 
your  lodgings,  and  part  with  Mm  at 
the  door." 

"  Stop,  stop— you  cannot  su^>ect 
Madame  di  Negra  of  connivance  in 
a  scheme  so  infamous.  Pardon  me, 
Lord  L^Estrange;  I  cannot  act  in 
this  matter — cannot  even  hear  yon, 
except  as  your  foe,  if  you  insinuate 
a  word  against  the  honour  of  the 
woman  I  love." 

"  Brave  gentleman,  your  hand.  It 
is  Madame  di  Negra  I  would  save, 
as  well  as  my  friend^s  young  child. 
Think  but  of  her,  while  you  act  as  I 
entreat,  and  all  will  go  well.  I  con- 
fide in  you.  Now,  return  to  the 
Count." 

Frank  walked  back  to  join  Pes- 
chlera, and  his  brow  was  thoughtful, 
and  his  lips  closed  firmly.  Hariey 
had  that  gift  which  bdongs  to  the 
genius  of  Action.  He  inspired  others 
with  the  light  of  his  own  spirit  and 
the  force  of  his  own  will.  Hariey 
then  hastened  to  Lord  Spendquick, 
remained  with  that  young  gentleman 
some  minutes,  then  repaired  to  his 
hotel,  where  Leonard,  the  Prince,  and 
Giacomo  still  awaited  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  both  of  yoa. 
You,  too,  Giacomo.  I  must  now  see 
the  police.  We  may  then  divide  upon 
separate  missions." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Leo- 
nard, "  you  must  have  had  good 
news.  You  seem  cheerful  and  san- 
guine." 

^^Setmt   Nay,  I  am  sot   If  I  once 
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paused  to  despond — even  to  donbt —  would  not  rise  high — whose  wits  would 
I  should  go  mad.  A  foe  to  baffle,  not  move  quick  to  the  warm  pulse  of 
and  an  angel  to  save  1  Whose  spirits    his  heart  ?  " 


CHAPTEB  YIII. 


Twilight  was  dank  in  the  room  to 
which  Beatrice  had  conducted  Yio- 
iante.  A  great  change  had  come 
over  Beatrice.  Humble  and  weep- 
ing, she  knelt  beside  Yiolante,  hiding 
her  face,  and  imploring  pardon.  And 
Yiolante,  striving  to  resist  the  terror 
for  which  she  now  saw  such  cause  as 
no  woman -heart  can  defy,  still 
sought  to  soothe,  and  still  sweetly 
assured  forgiveness. 

Beatrice  had  learned— after  quick 
and  fierce  questions,  that  at  last 
compelled  the  answers  that  cleared 
away  every  doubt — that  her  jealousy 
had  been  groundless — that  she  had 
no  rival  in  Yiolante.  From  that 
moment,  the  passions  that  had  made 
her  the  tool  of  guilt  abruptly  vanish- 
ed, and  her  conscience  startled  her 
with  the  magnitude  of  her  treachery. 
Perhaps  had  Yioiante's  heart  been 
wholly  free,  or  she  had  been  of  that 
mere  commonplace,  girlish  character 
which  women  like  Beatrice  are  apt  to 
despise,  the  Marchesa*s  affection  for 
Peschiera,  and  her  dread  of  him, 
might  have  made  her  try  to  persuade 
her  young  kinswoman  at  least  to 
receive  the  Connt^s  visit — at  least  to 
suffer  him  to  make  his  own  excuses, 
and  plead  his  own  cause.  But  there 
had  been  a  loftiness  of  spirit  in 
which  Yiolante  had  first  defied  the 
Mttpohesa^s  questions,  followed  by 
such  generous,  exquisite  sweetness, 
when  the  girl  perceived  how  that 
wild  heart  was  stung  and  maddened, 
and  such  purity  of  mournful  candour 
when  she  had  overcome  her  own 
virgin  bashfulness  sufficiently  to  un- 
deceive the  error  she  detected,  and 
confess  where  her  own  affections  were 
placed,  that  Beatrice  bowed  before 
her  as  mariner  of  old  to  some  fair 
saint  that  had  allayed  the  storm. 

**  I  have  deceived  you  1  **  she  cried 
through  her  sobs ;  ^*  but  I  will  now 
save  yon  at  any  cost.  Had  you  been 
as  I  deemed  —  the  rival  who  had 
despoiled  all  the  hopes  of  my  future 
life— I  would,  without  remorse,  have 
been  the  accomplice  I  am  pledged  to 
be.     But   now,  you  1— oh,  you — so 


good  and  so  noble— you  can  never 
be  the  bride  of  Peschiera.  Nay, 
start  not:  he  shall  renounce  his 
designs  for .  ever,  or  I  will  go  myself 
to  our  £mperor,  and  expose  the  dark 
secrets  of  his  life.  Return  with  me 
quick  to  the  home  from  which  I 
ensnared  you." 

Beatrice's  hand  was  on  the  door 
while  she  spoke.  Suddenly  her  face 
fell — her  lips  grew  white ;  the  door 
was  locked  from  without.  She  called 
— no  one  answered;  the  bell- pull  in 
the  room  gave  no  sound;  the  win- 
dows were  high  and  barred — they 
did  not  look  on  the  river,  nor  the 
street,  but  on  a  close,  gloomy,  silent 
yard— high  blank  walls  all  around 
it— no  one  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress, 
rang  it  ever  so  loud  and  sharp. 

Beatrice  divined  that  she  herself 
had  been  no  less  ensnared  than  her 
companion ;  that  Peschiera,  distrust- 
ful of  her  firmness  in  evil,  had  pre- 
cluded her  from  the  power  of  repara- 
tion. She  was  in  a  house  only 
tenanted  by  his  hirelings.  Not  a 
hope  to  save  Yiolante,  from  a  fate 
that  now  appalled  her,  seemed  to 
remain.  Thus,  in  incoherent  self- 
reproaches  and  frenzied  tears,  Bea- 
trice knelt  beside  her  victim,  commu- 
nicating more  and  more  the  terrors 
that  she  felt,  as  the  hours  rolled  on, 
and  the  room  darkened,  till  it  was 
only  by  the  dull  lamp  which  gleamed 
through  the  grimy  windows  from  the 
yard  without,  that  each  saw  the  face 
of  the  other. 

Night  came  on ;  they  heard  a  clock 
from  some  distant  church  strike  the 
hours.  The  dim  fire  had  long  since 
burnt  out,  and  the  air  became  in- 
tensely cold.  No  one  broke  upon 
their  solitude — not  a  voice  was  heard 
in  the  house.  They  felt  neither  cold 
nor  hunger — they  felt  but  the  solitude, 
and  the  silence,  and  the  dread  of 
something  that  was  to  come. 

At  length,  about  midnight,  a  bell 
rang  at  the  street  door;  then  there 
was  the  quick  sound  of  steps — of 
sullen  bolts  withdrawn  —  of  low, 
murmured  voices.     Light  streamed 
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tbrough  the  chinks  of  the  door  to  tho 
apartment — ^the  door  itself  opened. 
Two  Italians  bearing  tapers  entered, 
and  the  Count  di  Peschiera  followed. 

Beatrice  sprang  up,  and  mshed  to- 
wards her  brother.  He  placed  his  hand 
gently  on  her  lips,  and  motioned  to 
the  Italians  to  withdraw.  They 
placed  the  lights  on  the  table,  and 
vanished  without  a  word. 

Peschiera  then,  pntting  aside  his 
sister,  approached  Yiolante. 

**  Fair  kinswoman,^*  said  he,  with 
a^  air  of  easy  but  resolute  assurance, 
'^  there  are  things  which  no  man  can 
excuse,  and  no  woman  can  pardon, 
unless  that  love,  which  is  beyond  all 
laws,  suggests  excuse  for  the  one, 
and  obtains  pardon  for  the  other.  In 
a  word,  I  have  sworn  to  win  you, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunities  to 
woo.  Fear  not ;  the  worst  that  can 
befall  you  is  to  be  my  bride.  Stand 
aside,  my  sister,  stand  aside." 

<^  Giulio,  no  1  Ginlio  Franzini,  I 
stand  between  you  and  her:  you  shall 
strike  me  to  the  earth  before  yon  can 
touch  even  the  hem  of  her  robe." 

"  What,  my  sister !  —  you  turn 
against  me  ?  " 

"  And  unless  you  instantly  retire 
and  leave  her  free,  I  will  unniask  you 
to  the  Emperor." 

"  Too  late,  mon  enfant!  You  will 
sail  with  us.  The  effects  you  may 
need  for  the  voyage  are  already  on 
board.  Ton  wiU  be  witness  to  our 
marriage,  and  by  a  holy  son  of  the 
Church.  Then  tell  the  Emperor  what 
you  will." 

With  a  light  and  sudden  exertion 
of  his  strength,  the  Count  put  away 
Beatrice,  and  fell  on  his  knee  before 
Violante,  who,  drawn  to  her  full 
height,  death- like  pale,  but  un trem- 
bling, regarded  him  with  unutterable 
disdain. 

*^  You  scorn  me  now,"  said  he, 
throwing  into  his  features  an  expres- 
sion of  humility  and  admiration, 
*^  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  But, 
believe  me,  that  until  the  scorn 
yield  to  a  kinder  sentiment,  I  will 
take  no  advantage  of  the  power  I 
have  gained  over  your  fate." 

"  Power  I "  said  Violante  haughti- 
ly. *'  You  have  ensnared  me  into 
this  house — ^you  have  gained  the  power 
of  a  day ;  but  the  power  over  my  fate 
—no  1**^ 


'*  You  mean  that  your  friends  have 
discovered  your  disappearance,  and 
are  on  your  track.  Fair  one,  I  pro- 
vide against  your  iiiends,  and  I  defr 
all  the  laws  and  police  of  England. 
The  vessel  that  will  bear  you  from 
these  shores  waits  in  the  river  hard 
by.  Beatrice,  I  warn  you— be  still — 
unhand  me.  In  that  vessel  will  be  a 
priest  who  shall  join  our  hands,  but 
not  before  you  will  recognise  the 
truth,*  that  she  who  flies  with  Giulio 
Peschiera  must  become  his  wife,  or 
quit  him  as  the  disgrace  of  her  house, 
and  the  scorn  of  her  sex." 

^*  Oh,  villain!  villain!"  cried 
Beatrice. 

'^  Peste^  my  sister,  gentler  words. 
Yon,  too,  would  marry.  I  tell  no 
tales  of  you.  Signorina,  I  grieve  to 
threaten  force.  Give  me  your  hand ; 
we  must  be  gone." 

Violante  eluded  the  clasp  that 
would  have  profaned  her,  and  dart- 
ing across  tho  room,  opened  the 
door,  and  closed  it  hastily  behind 
her.  Beatrice  dung  firmly  to  the 
Count  to  detain  him  from  pursuit. 
But  just  without  the  door,  close,  as 
if  listening  to  what  passed  within, 
stood  a  man  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  large  boat  doak.  The  ray 
of  the  lamp  that  beamed  on  the  man, 
gleamed  on  the  barrel  of  a  pistol 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

*^  Hbt!"  whispered  the  man  in 
English;  and  passing  his  arm  round 
her— *^  in  this  house  you  are  in  that 
ruffian*s  power ;  out  of  it,  safe.  Ah ! 
I  am  by  your  side — I,  Violante!" 

The  voice  thriUed  to  Violante's 
heart.  She  started— looked  up,  but 
nothing  was  seeii  of  the  man*8  face, 
what  with  the  hat  and  cloak,  save  a 
mass  of  raven  curls  and  a  beard  of 
the  same  hue. 

The  Count  now  threw  open  the 
door,  dragging  after  him  his  sister, 
who  still  dung  round  him. 

"  Ha— that  is  well!"  he  cried  to 
the  man  in  Italian.  ^*  Bear  the  lady 
after  me,  gently ;  but  if  she  attempt 
to  cry  out — why,  force  enough  to  si- 
lence her,  not  more.  As  for  you,  Bea- 
trice, traitress  that  you  are,  I  could 
strike  you  to  the  earth — but — ^No,  this 
suffices."  He  caught  his  sister  in  his 
arms  as  he  spoke,  and,  regardless  of 
her  cries  and  struggles,  sprang  down 
the  stairs. 
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The  hall  was  crowded  with  fierce 
swarthy  men.  The  Connt  tamed  to 
one  of  them,  and  whispered  ;  in  an 
instant  the  Marchesa  was  seized  and 
gagged.  The  Coont  cast  a  look  over 
his  shoulder ;  Violante  was  close  be- 
hind, supported  by  the  man  to  whom 
Feschiera  had  consigned  her,  and  who 
was  pointing  to  Beatrice,  and  ap- 
peared warning  Violante  against  re- 
sistance. Violante  was  silent,  and 
seemed  resigned.  Feschiera  smiled 
cynically,  and,  preceded  by  some  of 
his  hirelings,  who  held  torches,  de- 
scended a  few  steps  that  led  to  an 
abmpt  landing-place  between  the  hall 
and  the  basement  story.  There,  a 
small  door  stood  open,  and  the  rlTcr 
flowed  close  by.  A  boat  was  moored 
on  the  bank,  round  which  grouped 
four  men,  who  had  the  air  of  foreign 
sailors.  At  the  appearance  of  Fes- 
chiera, three  of  these  men  sprang  into 
the  boat  and  got  ready  their  oars. 
The  fourth  carefully  readjusted  a 
plank  thrown  fi*om  the  boat  to  the 
wharf,  and  offered  his  arm  obsequi- 
ously to  Feschiera.  The  Count  was 
the  first  to  enter,  and,  humming  a 
gay  opera  air,  took  his  place  by  the 
helm.  The  two  females  were  next 
lifted  in,  and  Violante  felt  her  hand 
pressed  almost  conyulsively  by  the 
man  who  stood  by  the  plank.  The 
rest  followed,  and  in  another  minute 
the  boat  bounded  swiftly  over  the 
waves  towards  a  vessel  that  lay 
several  furlongs  adown  the  river,  and 
apart  from  all  the  meaner  craft  that 
crowded  the  stream.  The  stars  strug- 
gled pale  through  the  foggy  atmo- 
sphere ;  not  a  word  was  heard  within 
the  boat— no  sound  save  the  regular 
splash  of  the  oars.  The  Count  paused 
from  his  lively  tune,  and,  gathering 
round  him  the  ample  folds  of  his  fur 
pelisse,  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
Even  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the 
stars,  Feschiera^s  face  wore  an  air  of 
sovereign  triumph.  The  result  had 
justified  that  careless  and  insolent 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  fortune, 
which  was  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  man  who, 
both  bravo  and  gamester,  had  played 
against  the  world,  with  his  rapier  in 
one  hand,  and  cogged  dice  m  the 
other.  Violante,  once  in  a  vessel 
filled  by  his  own  men,  was  irretriev- 
ably in  his  power.    Even  her  father 
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must  feel  grateful  to  learn  that  the 
captive  of  Feschiera  had  saved  name 
and  repute  in  becoming  Feschiera*s 
wife.  Even  the  pride  of  sex  in  Vio- 
lante herself  must  induce  her  to  con- 
firm what  Feschiera,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  state,  viz.,  that  she  was  a 
willing  partner  in  a  bridegroom's 
schemes  of  flight  towards  the  altar, 
rather  than  the  poor  victim  of  a  be- 
trayer, and  receiving  his  hand  but 
from  his  mercy.  Ho  saw  his  fortune 
secured,  his  success  envied,  his  very 
character  rehabilitated  by  his  splendid 
nuptials.  Ambition  began  to  mingle 
with  his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  pomp. 
What  post  in  the  Court  or  the  State 
too  high  for  the  aspirations  of  one  who 
had  evinced  the  most  incontestable 
talent  for  active  life— the  talent  to  suc^ 
ceed  in  all  that  the  will  had  under- 
taken? Thus  mused  the  Count,  half 
forgetful  of  the  present,  and  absorbed 
in  the  golden  future,  till  he  was 
aroused  by  a  loud  hail  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  bustle  on  board  the  boat, 
as  the  sailors  caught  at  the  rope  flung 
forth  to  them.  He  then  rose  and 
moved  towards  Violante.  But  the 
man  who  was  still  in  charge  of  her 
passed  the  Count  lightly,  half  lead- 
mg,  half  carrying,  his  passive  prisoner. 
"  rardon.  Excellency,"  said  the  man 
in  Italian,  ^^  but  the  boat  is  crowded, 
and  rocks  so  much  that  your  aid 
would  but  disturb  our  footing."  Be- 
fore Feschiera  could  reply,  Violante 
was  already  on  the  steps  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  Count  paused  till,  with 
elated  smile,  he  saw  her  safely  stand- 
ing on  the  deck.  Beatrice  followed, 
and  then  Feschiera  himself;  but  when 
the  Itidians  in  his  train  also  thronged 
towards  the  sides  of  the  boat,  two  of 
the  sailors  got  before  them,  and  let 
go  the  rope,  while  the  other  two 
plied  their  oars  vigorously,  and  pulled 
back  towards  shore.  The  Italians 
burst  into  an  amazed  and  indignant 
volley  of  execrations.  "  Silence," 
said  the  sailor  who  had  stood  by  the 
plank,  "  we  obey  orders.  If  you  are 
not  quiet,  we  shall  upset  the  boat.  We 
can  swim;  Heaven  and  Monsignore 
San  Giacomo  pity  you  if  you  cannot." 
Meanwhile,  as  Feschiera  leant  upon 
deck,  a  flood  of  light  poured  upon 
him  from  lifted  torches.  That  light 
streamed  full  on  the  face  and  form  of 
a  man  of  commanding  stature,  whose 
2a 
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arm  was  aroand  Violante,  and  whose 
dark  eyes  flashed  upon  the  Coant 
more  laminoasly  than  the  torches. 
On  one  side  this  man  stood  the  Aus- 
trian Prince;  on  the  other  side  (a 
cloak,  and  a  profasion  of  false  dark 
locks,  at  his  feet)  stood  Lord  L'Es- 
trange,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  lips 
curved  by  a  smile  in  which  the  ironi- 
cal hamoar  native  to  the  man  was 
tempered  with  a  calm  and  supreme 
disdain.  The  Count  strove  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  faltered.  All  around 
him  looked  ominous  and  hostile.  He 
saw  many  Italian  faces,  but  they 
scowled  at  him  with  vindictive  hate ; 
in  the  rear  were  English  mariners, 
peering  curiously  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  foreigners,  and  with  a  broad 
grin  on  their  open  countenances. 
Suddenly,  as  the  Count  thus  stood 
perplexed,  cowering,  stupified,  there 
burst  from  all  the  Italians  present  a 
hoot  of  unutterable  scorn — **  //  tra- 
ditore!  il  traditore I '^^ — (the  traitor! 
the  traitor !) 

The  Count  was  brave,  and  at  the 
cry  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  certain 
majesty. 

At  that  moment  Harley,  raising  his 
hand  as  if  to  silence  the  boot,  came 
forth  from  the  group  by  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  standing,  and  towards 
him  the  Count  advanced  with  a  bold 
stride. 

*^  What  trick  is  this?"  he  said  in 
French,  fiercely.  "  I  divine  that  it  is 
you  whom  I  can  single  out  for  expla- 
nation and  atonement." 

**  PardieUy  Monsieur  U  CwnU^'* 
answered  Harley  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, wliicli  lends  itself  so  well  to 
polished  sarcasm  and  high-bred  en- 
mity— "  let  us  distinguish.  Explana- 
tion should  conic  from  me,  I  allow ; 
but  atonement  I  have  the  honour  to 
resign  to  yourself.    This  vessel" — 

**  Is  mine  I "  cried  the  Count. 
^' Those  men,  who  insult  me,  should 
be  in  my  pay/' 

*'  The  men  in  your  pay,  Monsieur 
le  Comte^  are  on  shore,  drinking  suc- 
cess to  your  voyage.  But,  anxious 
still  to  procure  you  the  gratification 
of  being  amongst  your  own  country- 
men, those  whom  I  have  taken  into 
my  pay  are  still  better  Italians  than 
the  pirates  whose  place  they  supply ; 
perhaps  not  such  good  sailors;  but 
Jjien  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add 


to  the  equipment  of  a  vessel,  which 
has  cost  me  too  much  to  risk  lightly, 
some  stout  English  seamen,  who  are 
mariners  more  practised  than  even 
your  pirates.  Your  grand  mistake, 
MoTisieur  le  Comte^  is  in  thinking  that 
the '  Flying  Dutchman '  is  yours.  With 
many  apologies  for  inteifering  with 
your  intention  to  purchase  it,  I  beg  to 
inform  yon  that  Lord  Spendquick  haa 
kindly  sold  it  to  me.  Nevertheless, 
Monsieur  le  ConUe^  for  the  next  few 
weeks  I  place  it — men  and  all — at 
your  service." 

Peschiera  smiled  scornfully. 

^^  I  thank  your  lordship ;  but  since 
I  presume  that  I  shall  no  longer  have 
the  travelling  companion  who  alone 
could  make  the  voyage  attractive,  I 
shall  return  to  shore,  and  will  simply 
request  you  to  inform  me  at  what 
hour  you  can  receive  the  friend 
whom  I  shall  depute  to  discuss  that 
part  of  the  question  yet  untouched,  and 
to  arrange  that  the  atonement,  whe- 
ther it  be  due  from  me  or  yourself, 
may  be  rendered  as  satisfactory  as 
you  have  condescended  to  make  the 
explanation." 

"  Let  not  that  vex  you.  Monsieur 
le  Comie — the  atonement  is,  in  much, 
made  already;  so  anxious  have  I 
been  to  forestall  all  that  your  nice 
sense  of  honour  would  induce  9o  com- 
plete a  gentleman  to  desire.  Yon 
have  ensnared  a  young  heiress,  it  is 
true ;  but  yon  see  that  it  was  only  to 
restore  her  to  the  arms  of  her  fkther. 
Yon  have  juggled  an  illustrious  kins* 
man  out  of  his  heritage ;  but  you  have 
voluntarily  come  on  board  this  vessel, 
first,  to  enable  his  highness  the  Prince 
♦  *  ♦  *,  of  whose  rank  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  you  are  fully  aware,  to 
state  to  your  Emperor  that  he  himself 
has  been  witness  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  interpreted  his  Imperial 
Majesty^s  assent  to  your  nuptials 
with  a  child  of  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects in  his  Italian  realm  ;  and,  next, 
to  commence  by  a  penitential  excur- 
sion to  the  seas  of  the  Baltic,  the 
sentence  of  banishment  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  accompany  the  same 
act  that  restores  to  the  chief  of  your 
house  his  lands  and  his  honours." 

The  Count  started. 
**  That  restoration,"  said  the  Aus- 
trian Prince,  who  had  advanced  to 
Harley's  side,  *^  I  already  gnarantee« 
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Disgrace  that  y<m  are,  GiolEo  Fran« 
aini,  to  the  nobles  of  the  Empire,  I 
will  not  leave  my  royal  master  till  his 
hand  strike  your  name  from  the  roll. 
I  have  here  your  own  letters,  to 
prove  that  year  kinsman  was  daped 
uy  yoorself  into  the  revolt  which  yon 
wonld  have  headed  as  a  Catiline,  if 
it  had  not  better  suited  your  nature 
to  betray  it  as  a  Judas.  In  ten  days 
from  this  time,  these  letteni  will  be 
laid  before  the  Emperor  and  his 
CoimciL" 

^*  Are  yon  satisfied,  Mamsieur  le 
Camtc,^^  said  Uarley,  "  with  yonr 
atonement  so  far  ?  if  not,  I  have  pro* 
cnred  you  the  occasion  to  render  it  yet 
more  complete.  Before  you  stands 
the  kinsman  yon  have  wronged.  He 
knows  now,  Uiat  though,  for  a  while, 
you  mined  his  fortunes,  you  failed  to 
aally  his  hearth.  His  heart  can  grant 
jon  pardon,  and  hereafter  his  hand 
may  give  you  alms.  Kneel  then, 
Criulio  Franzioi— kneel,  baffled  bravo 
—  kneel,  ruined  gamester  —  kneel, 
miserable  outcast  —  at  the  feet  of 
Alphonso,  Prince  of  Monteleone  and 
Dake  of  Serrano.*' 

The  above  dialogue  had  been  in 
French,  which  only  a  few  of  the  Ita- 
lians present  understood,  and  that 
imperfectly;  but  at  the  name  with 
whioh  Hariey  concluded  his  address 
to  the  Count,  a  simultaneous  cry  from 
those  Italians  broke  forth. 

^*  Alphonso  the  Grood! — ^Alphonso 
the  Good!  Viva — viva — the  good 
Duke  of  Serrano!'* 

And,  forgetful  even  of  the  Count, 
they  crowded  round  the  tall  form  of 
Riccabocca,  striving  who  should  first 
kiss  his  hand — the  very  hem  of  his 
garments. 

Riccabocca*s  eyes  overflowed.  The 
gaunt  exile  seemed  transfigured  into 
another  and  more  kingly  man.  An 
inexpressible  dignity  invested  him. 
He  stretched  forUi  his  arms,  as  if  to 
bless  his  countrymefi.  Even  that  rude 
«ry,  fixnn  humble  men,  exiles  like  him- 
self, consoled  him  for  years  of  banish- 
ment and  penury. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  he  continued ; 
^*  thanks.  Some  day  or  other,  yon 
will  all  perluuM  return  with  me  to  the 
beloved  Land!" 

The  Austrian  Prince  bowed  his 
head,  as  if  in  assent  to  the  prayer. 

«« Ginlio  Eranaini,"  said  the  Doke 
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of  Serrano--for  so  we  may  now  call 
the  threadbare  recluse  of  the  Casino 
— **  had  this  last  villanous  design  of 
yours  been  allowed  by  Providence, 
think  you  that  there  is  one  spot  on 
earth  on  which  the  ravlsher  could 
have  been  saved  from  a  father's  arm  ? 
But  now.  Heaven  has  been  more  kind. 
In  this  hour  let  me  imitate  its  mercy ;" 
and  with  relaxing  brow  the  Duke 
mildly  drew  near  to  his  guilty  kins- 
man. 

From  the  moment  the  Austrian 
Prince  had  addressed  him,  the  Count 
had  preserved  a  profound  silence, 
showiuK  neither  repentance  nor  shame. 
Gathermg  himself  up,  he  had  stood 
firm,  glaring  round  him  like  one  at 
bay.  But  as  the  Prince  now  ap- 
proached, he  waved  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  *^  Back,  pedant,  back ;  you 
have  not  triumphed  yet.  And  you, 
prating  German,  tell  your  tales  to  our 
Emperor.  I  shall  be  by  his  throne 
to  answer — if,  indeed,  you  escape 
from  the  meeting  to  which  I  will  force 
you  by  the  way."  He  spoke,  and  made 
a  rush  towards  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
But  Harley's  quick  wit  had  foreseen 
the  Count's  intention,  and  Harley's 
quick  eye  had  given  the  signal  by 
which  it  was  fFustrated.  Seized  in 
the  gripe  of  his  own  watchful  and  in- 
dignant countrymen,  just  as  he  was 
alK>nt  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  Pes- 
chiera  was  dragged  back — pinioned 
down.  Then  the  expression  of  his 
whole  countenance  changed ;  the  des- 
perate violence  of  the  inborn  gladiator 
broke  forth.  His  great  strength  en- 
abled him  to  break  loose  more  than 
once,  to  dash  more  than  one  man  to 
the  floor  of  the  dedc ;  but  at  length, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  though  still 
struggling — all  dignity,  all  attempt  at 
presence  of  mmd  gone,  uttering  curses 
the  most  plebeian,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  foaming  at  the  month,  nothing 
seemed  left  of  the  brilliant  Lothario 
but  the  coarse  fury  of  the  fierce  natu- 
ral man. 

Then,  still  preserving  that  air  and 
tone  of  exquisite  imperturbable  irony 
which  might  have  graoed  the  mar- 
quis of  the  old  French  regime,  and 
which  the  highest  comedian  micht 
have  sighed  to  imitate  in  vain,  Hariey 
bowed  low  to  the  storming  Count 

'''Adieu,  Mannewr  le  Comt0~-adieuf 
I  am  r^oed  to  see  that  yon  are  so 
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well  provided  with  furs.  Ton  will 
Deed  them  for  your  voyage;  it  is 
a  very  cold  one  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  vessel  which  you  have 
honoured  me  by  entering  is  bound  to 
Norway.  The  Italians  who  accom- 
pany you  were  sent  by  yourself  into 
exile,  and,  in  return,  they  now  kindly 
promise  to  enliven  you  with  their 
society,  whenever  you  feel  somewhat 
tired  of  your  own.  Conduct  the  Count 
to  his  cabin.  Gently  there,  gently. 
Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  adieu!  et 
ban  voyaged 

Harley  turned  lightly  on  his  heel, 
as  Peschiera,  in  spite  of  his  struggles, 
was  now  fairly  carried  down  to  the 
cabin. 

*^  A  trick  for  the  trickster,"  said 
L'Estrange  to  the  Austrian  Prince. 
*'  The  revenge  of  a  farce  on  the  would- 
be  tragedian." 

^^  More  than  that— he  is  rained." 

*'  And  ridiculous,"  quoth  Harley. 
^*  I  should  like  to  see  his  look 
when  they  land  him  in  Norway." 
Harley  then  passed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  by  which, 
hitherto  partially  concealed  by  the 
sailors,  who  were  now  busily  occu- 
pied, stood  Beatrice;  Frank  Hazel- 
dean,  who  had  first  received  her  on 
entering  the  vessel,  standing  by  her 
side ;  and  Leonard,  a  little  apart  from 
the  two,  in  quiet  observation  of  all 
that  had  passed  around  him.  Beatrice 
appeared  but  little  to  heed  Frank ; 
I  lier  dark  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  dim 

\  starry  skies,  and  her  lips  were  moving 

as  if  in  prayer ;  yet  her  young  lover 
was  speaking  to  her  in  great  emotion, 
low  and  rapidly, 

"  No,  no — do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  suspect  you,  Beatrice. 
I  will  answer  for  your  honour  with 

I  my  life.  Oh,  why  will  you  turn  from 
me — why  will  you  not  speak?  " 
**  A  moment  later,"  said  Beatrice 
softly.  '*  Give  me  one  moment  yet." 
She  passed  slowly  and  falteringly  to- 
wards Leonard— placed  her  hand,  that 
trembled,  on  his  arm— and  led  him 
aside  to  the  verge  of  the  vessel. 
Frank,  startled  by  her  movement, 
made  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  and  then 
stopped  short,  and  looked  on,  but 
with  a  clouded  and  doubtful  counte- 
nance. Harley 's  smile  had  gone,  and 
his  eye  was  also  watchful. 
It  was  bat  a  few  words  that  Bea- 
r  1^ J 


trice  spoke — It  was  but  by  a  sentence 
or  so  that  Leonard  answered;  and 
then  Beatrice  extended  her  hand, 
which  the  young  poet  bent  over^  and 
kissed  in  silence.  She  lingered  an 
instant;  and  even  by  the  starlightt 
Harley  noted  the  blush  that  over- 
spread her  face.  The  blush  faded  as 
Beatrice  returned  to  Frank.  Lord 
L'Estrange  would  have  retired — she 
signed  to  him  to  stay. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said  very  firmly, 
^^  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  harshness  to 
my  sinful  and  unhappy  brother.  His 
offence  might  perhaps  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  that  which  you  inflict 
with  such  playful  scorn.  But  what- 
ever his  penance,  contempt  now,  or 
poverty  later,  I  feel  that  his  sister 
should  be  by  his  side  to  share  it.  I 
am  not  innocent,  if  be  be  guilty ;  and, 
wreck  though  he  be,  nothing  else  on 
this  dark  sea  of  life  is  now  left  to  me 
to  cling  to.  Hush,  my  lord !  I  shall 
not  leave  this  vessel.  All  that  I  en- 
treat of  you  is,  to  order  your  men  to 
respect  my  brother,  since  a  woman 
will  be  by  his  side." 

*^  But,  Marchesa,  this  cannot  be ; 
and—" 

"Beatrice,  Beatrice — and  me  I — 
our  betrothal  ?  Do  you  forget  me  ?  " 
cried  Frank,  in  reproachful  agony. 

"  No,  young  and  too  noble  lover ; 
I  shall  remember  you  ever  in  my  pray- 
ers. But  listen.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived—hurried on,  I  might  say— by 
others,  but  also,  and  far  more,  by  my 
own  mad  and  blinded  heart— deceiv- 
ed, harried  on,  to  wrong  you  and  to 
belie  myself.  My  shame  bums  into  me 
when  1  think  that  I  could  have  in- 
flicted on  you  the  just  anger  of  your 
family— linked  you  to  my  own  ruined 
fortunes,  my  own  tarnished  name — 
my  own — " 

**  Your  own  generous,  loving  heart  I 
— that  is  all  I  asked ! "  cried  Frank. 
"  Cease,  cease— that  heart  is  mine 
still  I" 

Tears,  gushed  from  the  Italian's 
eyes. 

"  Englishman,  I  never  loved  you ; 
this  heart  was  dead  to  you,  and  it 
will  be  dead  to  all  else  for  ever. 
Farewell.  You  will  forget  me  sooner 
than  you  think  for — sooner  than  I 
shall  forget  you— as  a  friend,  as  a 
brother — if  brothers  had  natures  ad 
tender  and  as  kind  as  yours  I    Now, 
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my  lord,  will  you  give  me  your  arm? 
I  would  join  tbe  Count." 

"Stay— one  word,  madam,''  said 
Frank,  very  pale,  and  through  his  set 
teeth,  but  calmly,  and  with  a  pride  on 
ids  brow  which  had  never  before  dig- 
nified its  careless  open  expression— 
*'one  word.  I  may  not  be  worthy 
of  you  in  anything  else — but  an 
honest  love,  that  never  doubted,  never 
suspected— that  would  have  clung  to 
you  though  all  the  world  were  against ; 
such  a  love  makes  the  meanest  man 
of  worth.  One  word,  frank  and  open. 
By  all  that  you  hold  most  sacred  in 
your  creed,  did  yon  speak  the  truth 
when  yon  said  that  you  never  loved 
me?" 

Beatrice  bent  down  her  head ;  she 
was  abashed  before  this  manly  nature 
that  she  had  so  deceived,  and  perhaps 
till  then  undervalued. 

"  Pardon,  pardon,"  she  said,  in  re- 
luctant accents,  half-choked  by  the 
rising  of  a  sob. 

At  her  hesitation  Frank's  face  light- 
ed as  if  with  sudden  hope.  She  raised 
her  eyes,  and  saw  the  change  in  him, 
then  glanced  where  Leonard  stood, 
mournful  and  motionless.  She  shiv- 
ered, and  added  firmly — 

"Yes — pardon;  for  I  spoke  the 
tmth ;  and  I  had  no  heart  to  give. 
It  might  have  been  as  wax  to  another 
— it  was  of  granite  to  you."  She 
paused,  and  muttered  inly — "Gran- 
ite, and— broken  1" 

Frank  said  not  a  word  more.  He 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  not  even 
gazing  after  Beatrice  as  she  passed 
away  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
L'Estrange.  He  then  walked  resolute- 
ly away,  and  watched  the  boat  that 
the  men  were  now  lowering  from  the 
«ide  of  the  vessel.  Beatrice  stopped 
when  she  came  near  the  place  where 
Yiolante  stood,  answering  in  agitated 
whispers  her  father*s  anxious  ques- 
tions. As  she  stopped,  she  leaned 
more  heavilv  upon  Harley.  "  It  is 
your  arm  that  trembles  now,  Lord 
L'Estrange,*'  said  she,  with  a  monm- 
/ul  smile,  and,  quitting  him  before  he 
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could  answer,  she  bowed  down  her 
head  meekly  before  Yiolante.  "  Yon 
have  pardoned  me  abready,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that  reached  onlv  the  girl's 
ear,  "  and  my  last  words  shall  not  be 
of  the  past.  I  see  your  ftiture  spread 
bright  before  me  under  those  steadfast 
stars.  Love  still;  hope  and  trust. 
These  are  the  last  words  of  her  who 
will  soon  die  to  the  world.  Fair  maid, 
they  are  prophetic ! " 

Yiolante  shrank  back  to  her  father's 
breast,  and  there  hid  her  glowing 
face,  resigning  her  hand  to  Beatrice, 
who  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  The 
Marchesa  then  came  back  to  Harley, 
and  disappeared  with  him  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  vessel. 

When  Harley  reappeared  on  deck, 
he  seemed  much  flurried  and  disturb- 
ed. He  kept  aloof  ftx)m  the  Duke 
and  Yiolante,  and  was  the  last  to 
enter  the  boat,  that  was  now  lowered 
into  the  water. 

As  he  and  his  companions  reached 
the  land,  they  saw  the  vessel  in 
movement,  and  gliding  slowly  down 
the  river. 

"  Courage,  Leonard,  courage ! " 
murmured  Harley.  "  You  grieve,  and 
nobly.  But  you  have  shunned  the 
worst  and  most  vulgar  deceit  in  civil- 
ised life;  you  have  not  simulated 
love.  Better  that  yon  poor  lady  should 
be,  awhile,  the  sufferer  from  a  harsh 
tmth,  than  the  eternal  martyr  of  a 
flattering  lie!  Alas,  my  Leonard! 
with  the  love  of  the  poet's  dream  are 
linked  only  the  Graces ;  with  the  love 
of  the  human  heart  come  the  awful 
Fates!" 

"  My  lord,  poets  do  not  dream 
when  they  love.  You  will  learn  how 
the  feelings  are  deep  in  proportion  as 
the  fancies  are  vivid,  when  you  read 
that  confession  of  genius  and  woe 
which  I  have  left  in  your  hands." 

Leonard  turned  away.  Harley's 
gaze  followed  him  with  inquiring  in- 
terest, and  suddenly  encountered  the 
soft  dark  grateful  eyes  of  Yiolante. 
"The  Fates,  the  Fates!"  murmured 
Hariey. 
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Thb  smoke  of  the  battle-field  has 
cleared  away.  There  are  traces  of 
havoc  yisible  in  those  quarters  where 
the  firing  was  hottest.  The  wounded 
and  kUl^  have  been  removed.  The 
belligerents  have  retured,  as  it  were, 
into  winter  qnarters.  The  generals 
are  anxiously  considering  which  side 
has  been  reallv  victorious,  or  whether 
it  has  been  a  drawn  battle ;  and  what 
is  to  be  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign. 

This  seems  a  fair  figurative  state- 
ment of  the  present  position  of  public 
afi'airs;  and  an  entire  month's  calm 
reflection  convinces  us  that,  in  our 
last  month's  Number,  we  accurately 
indicated  *  the  general  character,  and 
probable  results,  of  the  great  electoral 
contest  which  was  then  in  the  act  of 
closing,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
conduct  of  those  who  had  been,  or 
wished  to  be  considered,  most  promi- 
nent and  active  in  that  contest,  and 
to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  its 
issues.    Our  metropolitan  contempo- 
rary, the  Timesy  favoured  its  myriad 
readers,  by  anticipation,  with  an  Irish 
bird's-eye  view  of  our  observations ; 
— we  say,  an  Irish  bird's-eye  view, 
since  it  was  a  view  of  what  they  were 
910/,  and  yet  designed,  as  afforded  by 
a  great  organ  of  political  opinion,  to 
guide  its  readers  as  to  what  our  sen« 
timents  and  intentions  really  were. 
We  shall  not,  on  any  account,  express 
ourselves  otherwise  than  courteously 
towards  our  able  opponent.    We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  we  are  not  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  high  cause.    But  we  beg  to  inti- 
mate, that  our  views  were  inaccu- 
rately represented  by  the  Times ;  and 
involved  in  such  inaccuracy  are  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Ministry, 
continuing  on  their  trial  before  a  great 
and  enlightened  country.  We  are  not 
the  organs  of  that  Ministry,  nor  do  we 
profess  to  be  in  their  confidence  in 
any,  the  slightest  degree;  nor  shall 
we  defend  their  policy,  any  further 
than  we  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously believe  it  to  be  condoclve  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.    To  sup- 
port impostors  in  high  places;  to  abet 


a  gigantic  Irand  upon  the  oonntry, 
for  the  basest  purposes  of  selfish  and 
corrupt   political   party  aggrandise- 
ment; to  lower  the  tone  of  public 
morality,  is  not  a  line  of  conduct 
which  ought  lightly  to  be  attributed 
to  any  public  journal— daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly;  nor  to  any 
party,  or  combination,  of  public  men, 
aspiring  to  conduct  the  government 
of  this  mighty  empire,  and  that,  too, 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  diffi* 
culty    and    immense   responsibility. 
Yet  sncb  is  the  line  of  conduct  whicb 
the  Times  has  attributed  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  Grovemment,  and  to  our- 
selves as  one  of  his  independent  sup- 
porters.   The  leading  article  of  the 
T'imesy  on  the  31st  July,  concluded 
with  the  following  elaborate  para- 
graph :   "  Lord  Derby  has,  in  hi» 
own  person,  greatly  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  public  morality ;  and,  by  con- 
stantly using  the  language  of  decep- 
tion and  evasion,  has  inocvlated  hl» 
supporters  with  the  same  miserable 
arts ;  so  that  we  find  a  Magazine,  in 
which  we  were  always  able  hitherto 
to  admire  the  chivalrous  advocacy  of 
a  losing  cause,  and  the  preference  of 
justice  to    expediency,   stooping  to 
the  poorest  artifices  and  the  mo^ 
transparent  substitution  of  sound  for 
meaning,  in  order  to  mask  a  gross 
desertion  of  principle,  and  to  invest  a 
party,  held  together  by  the  lowest 
considerations,  with    the  semblance 
of  a  policy  and  the  counterfeit  of  a 
cause." 

This  is  a  grave  charge  against  both 
Lord  Derby,  and  ourselves  as  one  of 
his  volunteer  supporters;  but  is  it  a 
just  charge?  We  will  demonstrate 
the  contrary. 

To  the  generosity  and  justice  of 
Englishmen,  however,  it  must  have 
long  ago  occurred,  that  Lord  Derby's 
Government,  a  body  of  men  of  aa 
high  personal  character  as  ever  carried 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  has 
been  condemned  to  submit  in  silence, 
in  unavoidable  silence — their  lips  being 
sealed  by  the  condition  of,  their  exis- 
tence— while  extreme  political  turpi - 
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tude  was  being  daily  imputed  to  them, 
and  sayings  and  doin^  which  never 
were  theirs.  We  calmly  protest 
against  all  this ;  and  are  certain  that 
we  do  so  npon  grounds  recognised  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
We  support  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment because  it  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported— first,  as  an  honourable  and 
powerful  Government,  guiltless  of 
what  has  been  imputed  to  it;  se- 
condly, as  the  only  Government  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  permanency,  and  con- 
sistently with  the  safety  of  our  me- 
naced institutions.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  it  has  stood  its  ground 
for  six  months,  though  subject  every 
day  to  the  concentric  fire  of  the  Radi- 
cal press ;  and  why  it  will  continue  to 
stand,  though  that  fire  should  become 
still  closer,  quicker,  and  hotter. 

In  this  Magazine  we  have  uniform- 
ly advocated  Conservative  principles, 
as  most  congenial  to  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  country,  and  con- 
ducive to  its  welfare.  No  one  that 
we  know  of  ever  charged  us — and  we 
defy  anybody  truly  to  do  so— with 
being  pc4itical  weathercocks,  or  aban- 
doning our  principles  to  meet  mo- 
mentary political  exigencies.  We 
have  lived  through  hard  and  gloomy 
times,  without  turning  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  and  shall  con- 
tinue on  our  course  through  the  far 
harder  and  more  gloomy  and  trying 
times  which  may  be  before  us— '  which 
we  are  in  pur  conscience  persuaded 
are  close  upon  us,  unless  Lord  Derby's 
Government  maintain  its  ground.  We 
have  always  advocated  protection  to 
British  agriculture,  and  on  principles 
which  cannot  be  better  enunciated 
than  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
speech  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
of  the  present  day,  but  delivered 
about  thirty  years  ago— between  the 
years  1820-1826— to  the  farmers  of 
Huntingdonshire : — 

^*  There  is  a  party  amongst  us  dis- 
tinguished in  what  is  called  the 
science  of  political  economy,  who 
wish  to  substitute  the  com  of  Poland 
and  Russia  for  our  own.  Their  prin- 
ciple is,  that  you  ought  always  to 
buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest. 


They  count  as  nothing  the  value  to 
the  country  of  a  hardy  race  of 
farmers  and  labourers.  They  care 
not  for  the  difference  between  an 
agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation in  all  that  concerns  morals, 
order,  national  strength,  and  na- 
tional tranquillity.  Wealth  is  the 
only  object  of  their  speculation  ;  nor 
do  they  much  consider  the  two  or 
three  millions  of  people  who  may  be 
reduced  to  beggary  in  the  course  of 
their  operations.  This  they  call 
diverting  capital  into  another  chan- 
nel. It  is  to  these  men,  I  suspect, 
that  our  Ministers  are  about  to  give 
np  the  question  of  trade  in  com." 

Twelve  years  ago  the  same  emi- 
nent person  again  expressed  himself 
thus  upon  the  subject : — 

"  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  protecting  duties,  whether 
on  com  or  manufactures.  The  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties  is  one  which 
has  been  approved  of  by  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  who  always  declared  that  he 
never  intended  to  propose  a  per- 
fectly free  trade.  That  system  I 
believe  to  be  a  wise  one ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  a  system  has  been 
long  tried,  and  found  effectual,  any 
sudden  change  which  throws  (tside  all 
protecting  duties  wilt  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  distress. "  * 

These  sound  sentiments  were  utter- 
ed by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
26th  May  1840;  and  eleven  years 
afterwards,  he  inserted  a  distinct 
assertion  in  the  Queeu*s  Speech,  that 
such  distress  was  then  existing, 
which  nevertheless  he  took  no  steps  to 
relieve  or  mitigate,  and  has  ever  since, 
forsooth,  been  condemning  those  who 
would !  Whatever  changes  his  Lord- 
ship may  have  since  seen  fit,  in  common 
with  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  make  in  his 
views,  ours  have  undergone  none 
whatever ;  and  we  are  reiSy  to  sup- 
port them  by  arguments  which  we 
deem  irrefragable.  These  are  also 
Lord  Derby's  sentiments ;  and  we 
support  him  in  his  present  position. 
But  what  is  that  position  ?  Let  no 
one  try  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
others,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  distinctly  that  position ;  yet  an 


*  We  are  mdebted  for  these  striking  reviyals  to  oar  excellent  contemporaries,  the 
Morning  Herald  and  John  BulL 
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extraordioarj  amoiint  of  miBrepresen- 
Ution  has  been  inceasMitly  ottered 
by  the  Radical  press  for  that  purpose, 
ever  since  he  took,  and  has  occupied, 
that  position.  It  is  exactly  this,  as  we 
had  it,  substantially,  several  months 
ago  from  his  own  lips — I  am  still  in 
lavoor  of  imposing  upon  foreign  com 
a  moderate  duty,  as  npon  other 
articles,  for  purposes  of  both  Pro- 
tection and  revenue  ;  but  if  the 
country  be  decidedly  opposed  to  my 
adopting  that  policy,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt it,  but  respectfullv  bow  to  its 
decision,  though  I  may  think  it  wrong. 
He  admits,  and  we  admit  with  him, 
that  the  voice  of  the  country  is  not 
at  this  moment  in  favour  of  adopting 
that  policy,  and  we  regret  that  such 
is  its  present  opinion,  though  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  believing  that 
such  is  its  settled  and  irreversible 
judgment  npon  the  great  question. 
No  one  can  see  what  h  in  the  womb 
of  the  future,  with  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  Free-Trade  policy,  nor 
how  soon  the  eyes  of  those  represent- 
ing all  our  great  national  Interests 
may  see  in  that  policy  the  huge 
canker-worm,  nnder  whose  blighting 
presence  and  action  those  interests 
are  steadily  languishing  and  perishing, 
in  spite  of  present  appearances  of 
health  and  vigour.  The  country  must 
decide  for  itself.  Who  is  to  decide 
for  it  ?  Not  Lord  Derby ;  and  he  has 
simply  said  as  much,  and  when  Par- 
liament meets  will  assuredly  not  belie 
what  he  has  said.  He  will  not  follow 
the  deadly  example  set  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  have  given 
such  shocks  to  public  morality  as  it 
will  not  recover,  in  their  or  our  time  at 
least.  Is  it  not  perfectly  outrageous, 
under  these  curcumstances,  to  hear 
the  Radical  press  and  their  proteg^, 
who  creep  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons under  their  auspices,  day  after 
day  accusing  Lord  Derby  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  of  having  no 
fixed  principles  or  policy,  and  of  out- 
raging public  morality  by  their  silence 
during  the  very  time  when  the  country 
was  answering  his  appeal,  and  while 
they  declare  themselves  maturing  ex- 
tensive and  important  measures,  by 


which  they  are  prepared  to  stand  or 
fall?  Take,  for  instance,  the  gene- 
rally cahn  Spectator,  On  the  Slst 
July,  it  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  its 
head,  as  if  infuriate  at  the  result  of 
the  elections;  and  what  then*  fell 
from  it  appeals  now  exceedingly  re« 
markable.  It  spoke  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  as  "  this  reckless  nobleman ;  " 
of  the  *^  evils  resulting  from  one 
man*s  immoral  selfishness  ;  **  and 
Mr  Disraeli  figures  as  ''  his  audacious 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ! ""  Tho 
Spectator  accused  Lord  Derby  of  base 
and  systematic  "  equivocation ;  **  boL 
went  on  to  make  a  most  extraordinary 
and  astounding  admission,  rendering  ri- 
dicolous  all  that  had  gone  before :  "  Yet 
80  little  are  the  people  of  this  country 
affected  by  such  a  fact,  that,  instead 
of  indignantly  hurling  him  from  his 
seat  of  power,  when  the  opportunity 
was  in  thehr  hands,  they  have 
cushioned  it  for  him,  and  made  his 
tenure  easier  than  before !  The  ques^ 
Hon  throughout  the  elections  has  prac' 
ticaUy  been  one  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Derby;  and  with  no  disappointment, 
but  with  deep  regret,  we  are  forced  to 
recognise  the  fact,  that  public  conduct 
of  a  mean  and  equivocating  character 
is  no  bar  to  the  entire  confidence  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  electors 
of  England  1 "  We  ask  our  tranquil 
ft^end  whether  he  now  adheres  to  this 
view?  and  whether  he  perceives  that, 
to  blacken  Lord  Derby,  he  has  been 
driven  to  libel  that  country  which 
has  given  hiuMO  great  a  measure  of 
its  confidence  and  support  I  Such  are 
the  desperate  exigencies  of  obstinate 
and  short-sighted  faction  I  Here  is 
by  far  the  ablest,  and  generally  the 
most  temperate,  of  the  Radical  jour- 
nals, unable  to  conceal  its  intense 
mortification  at  the  unexpected  success 
of  Lord  Derby  in  the  elections,  and 
too  honourable  to  denv  or  disguise  it. 
Nay,  the  admission  is  made  in  the 
broadest  way,  that  ^*  the  question  had 
been  practically,  throughout  the  elec- 
tions, oneof  confidents  in  Lord  Derby y 
It  was  so,  and  designed  by  Lord  Derby 
to  be  so ;  and  Sir  James  Gniham  has 
been  taken  at  his  word,  according  to 
the  Spectator;  for  that  anxious  as- 
pirant for  renewed  political  power 
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thrust  himself  before  the  country 
at  a  crilical  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  it  to  malce  the 
question  at  the  elections  a  simple 
one  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in 
Lord  Derby.  He  obligingly  recom- 
mended the  country  to  discard  all 
other  questions  but  this— confidence 
or  no  confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  an  abler  and  fairer  politician 
than  himself  has  watched  these 
elections  with  an  eye  yery  hostile 
to  the  Earl,  and  now  declares 
that  that  exact  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  Earl's  favour !  But 
in  so  answering  it,  according  to  the 
Spectator^  the  country  has  disgraced 
itself  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
a  course  of  *^mean  and  equivocat- 
ing public  conduct  !*'  Surely  the  in- 
terval which  has  since  elapsed  must 
have  enabled  this  acute  journalist  to 
perceive  that  it  had  been  looking  at  a 
great  national  action  with  jaundiced 
and  perverted  vision  1  A  gentleman 
once  visited  a  madhouse,  and  saw  in 
it  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  in- 
mate, whom  he  asked  how  he  had  got 
there.  "  The  world,  sir,"  he  replied 
sorrowfully,  "  and  I  had  a  great  dis- 
pute. The  world  said  I  was  mad ; 
I  said  the  world  was  mad :  numbers 
carried  the  day,  and  here  am  1 1"  And 
thus  reasons  the  Spectator  concerning 
itself,  and  the  country. 

On  the  very  same  day  on  which  our 
grave  friend  was  thus  disporting 
himself,  another  organ  of  extreme 
liberal  opinions,  the  Daify  News^  sud- 
denly snapped  at  a  crumb  of  comfort 
for  its  famishing  stomach,  and  con- 
spicuously announced  to  its  admirers 
and  confiding  readers  as  follows: — 
*^  It  is  stated  that  serious  dissensions 
have  already  arisen  within  the  Tory 
camp.  Some  of  its  members  have 
made  Free-Trade  professions,  others 
are  still  Protectionists ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  said  already  to  indicate 
the  still  more  serious  difficidties  which 
the  future  can  scarcely  fail  to  aggra- 
vate." A  Cabinet  Council  had  just 
been  held ;  and  a  discreet  bird  of  the 
wTy  it  seems,  had  carried  to  the  ear  of 
the  favoured  scribe  exactly  as  much 
of  what  had  passed  there  as  it  was 
prudent  to  divulge  for  the  edification 
of  the  public.  The  dissensians  in 
question  have  ever  since  been  kept 
exceedingly  snug  in  the  Tory  camp, 


it  must  be  owned;  and  the  sentries 
have  been  so  vigilant  that  no  spies 
or  sneakers  have  since  been  able  to 
catch  a  confirmatory  whisper,  nor  the 
faintest  echo  of  one.  We  fear  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought  of  this 
sagacious  but  sanguine  organ  of  the 
Manchester  School;  who,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  assures  us,  can  see 
nothing  whatever,  with  their  singu- 
larly contrived  optics,  but  cotton- 
corn  and  corn-cotton.  They  are 
squinting  swine,  huddled  together  in  a 
filthy  sty,  believing  that  there  is,  or 
ought  to  he,  nothing  in  the  world  but 
their  swill-tub.  Let  us  not,  however, 
anticipate  our  observations  with  re- 
ference to  this  disreputable  yet  dan- 
gerous quarter. 

We  have  said  that  we  support  the 
present  Ministry,  because  we  believe 
them  deserving  of  support  as  an 
honourable  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment, guiltless  of  what  has  been  im- 
puted to  it.  We  take  leave  to  say 
that  that  Government  reckons  among 
its  members  some  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellects of  the  age,  brilliant  and  pro- 
found, largely  acquainted  with  affairs, 
and  consummately  qualified  to  ad- 
minister them  in  every  department  of 
the  State,  with  practical  advantage 
to  the  British  Empire.  It  numbers, 
also,  men  of  unimpeachable  purity, 
and  elevation  of  personal  character, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  testified  by 
their  bitterest,  yet  most  honourable 
opponents,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Do  we  arrogate  for  the  Ministiy  the 
exclusive  possession  of  such  distinc- 
tions? We  should  act  idly  and  speak 
falsely  in  doing  so ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  fearlessly  challenge  an  array 
of  names  superior  to  theirs  in  respect 
of  title  and  qualifications  for  effectively 
serving  the  public.  It  were  fulsome 
and  sup^uous  to  mention  names : 
they  will  occur  to  all  competent  ob- 
servers of  political  men.  The  head 
of  that  Government  we  must  needs  ex- 
cept from  our  intention  not  to  men- 
tion names,  because  he  is  its  visible 
exponent  before  the  country.  Who, 
then,  shall  honestly  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Derby? 
Who  will  deny  him  the  possession  of 
splendid  powers  of  eloquence,  exer- 
cised with  uniform  dignity,  befitting 
his  name  and  station,  and  the  august 
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assembly  wliich  always  listens  to  him 
with  yisible  and  andible  tokens  of 
admiration  ?  A  man  whose  first  ex- 
position, in  his  place  in  Parliament,  of 
his  motives  and  objects  in  assuming 
the  dazzling  station  of  danger  and 
responsibility  to  which  his  Sovereign 
had  invited  him,  instantly  conci- 
liated the  confidence  of  the  country, 
which  he  has  never  since  lost.  And 
why  ?  Because  his  motives  and  ob- 
jects are  altogether  above  suspicion ; 
and  the  country  assuredly  believes 
that  he  would  see  his  Cabinet  crumble 
into  political  annihilation,  rather  than 
continue  its  head  an  instant  after  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  do  so  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  with  advantage 
to  his  Sovereign  and  fellow-country- 
men. His  personal  character  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Government  which  he 
was  commanded  to  form;  and  that 
personal  character  has  long  been 
known  and  spoken  of  as  one  of  chi- 
valrous honour.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  deemed  wonderful  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  Spectator^  the  one 
practical  question  before  the  country 
was,  that  of  confidence  in  this  noble- 
man—ay or  no — and  the  country  has 
answered  ayf  We  present  to  the 
opponents  of  the  £arl  of  Derby  an 
intolerable  fact,  that  no  one  will  ven- 
ture, on  the  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  propose  the  conver- 
sion of  that  Ay  into  No ;  and  shall 
duly  celebrate  the  folly  of  him,  the 
chosen  champion  of  that  absurd  aggre- 
gate of  incapabilities  struggling  to  de* 
serve  the  name  of  a  Parliamentary 
opposition,  who  shall  venture  to  make 
the  attempt. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  repre- 
sented the  Earl  of  Derby  as  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  Government — as 
the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Popery  and  Democracy ;  both  of 
whom  he  has  already  fought  success- 
fully, and  will  continue  to  fight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  these  same 
opponents  will  confront  him  in  at- 
tempted combination,  as  they  endea- 
Toured  to  do  during  the  elections. 
Having  already  spoken  of  the  TVmes, 
the  Spectator^  and  the  Daily  News^ 
let  us  proceed  briefly  to  deal  with 
two  of  Lord  Derby's  deadly  enemies, 
as  they  have  shown,  and  wUl  continue 
to  show  themselves.  Those  two  ene- 
mies, as  the  exponents  of  Popery  and 


Democracy,  ar^— the  Popish  priests  of 
Ireland,  and  Sir  James  Graham.  Both 
have  spoken  out  very  characteristi- 
cally ;  and  we  declare  our  conviction 
that  that  right  honourable  baronet  has, 
for  the  last  two  years,  during  which 
we  have  carefully  observed  his  public 
movements,  addressed  himself  sedu- 
lously to  the  conciliation  of  the  Popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  in  which  his 
experienced  astuteness  has  detected, 
as  he  supposes,  the  strongest  element 
in  modem  political  combinations. 
It  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  Sir  James  Graham 
tendered,  and  cordially  accepted, 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  body,  for  his 
zealous  and  able  exertions  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  Protestantism  in  guard- 
ing us  against  Papal  aggression. 
He  was  conspicuously  active  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  in  all  its  stages;  and  by  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  by  his 
skilful  manoeuvring,  he  deserved  the 
confidence  of  those  who  applauded 
the  audacious  attempt  of  the  Pope 
upon  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
and  equally  earned  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  the  aroused 
Protestantism  of  the  country.  The 
Pope,  Dr  Wiseman,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  despised  us  all,  and  set  us 
down  as  bigots  and  drivellers;  and 
we  verily  bcdieve  that,  if  Sir  James 
Graham  can  by  any  possibility  effect 
that  result,  he  will,  and  as  soon  as  he 
may  deem  it  advisable,  destroy  the 
Irish  Church;  obliterate  from  the 
statute-book  all  our  few  remaining 
and  insufficient  safeguards  against 
the  disastrous  re-ascendancy  of  Po- 
pery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Earl 
Grey,  give  Dr  Wiseman  and  his  bro- 
ther Popish  Bishops  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Then  the  Pope  will 
indeed  have  made  a  mighty  advance ; 
and  his  interests  will  be  ceaselessly 
and  resistlessly  urged  forward  in  both 
Houses — the  Lords  and  Commons. 
What  next?  The  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  England — the  grand  bul- 
wark against  Popery  throughout  the 
world,  which  the  Pope  and  his  emis- 
saries are  at  this  moment  steadfastly 
undermining  in  every  direction^ 
wherein  they  have  the  opportunity. 
O  Protestant  England,  open  your 
eyes ;  send  out  your  scouts  in  every 
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direction — yoor  Chnrch,  the  sacred 
guardian  of  onr  ci\'il  and  religious 
liberties,  is  in  real,  in  great  and  ira- 
minent  danger;  a  danger  that  has 
never  been  equalled  since  onr  great 
Keformation,  which  the  Pope,  in  his 
impndent  and  infamous  Ball  two  years 
ago,  called  an  Anglican  Schism,  and 
a  calamity ! 

Let  us  see  whether  these  appre- 
liensions  are  chimerical;  and  for  a 
moment  turn  our  eyes  to  Ireland 
during  the  late  general  election, 
where  scenes  have  been  exhibited 
which  appear,  reverently  be  it  said, 
to  have  been  designed  by  Providence 
to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  dan- 
ger. There  may  be  seen,  in  hideous 
perspective,  scenes  which  may  ere 
long  be  witnessed  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  all  the  decencies  of  life 
have  been  set  at  defiance,  all  social 
ties  snapped  asunder,  morality  and 
religion  stamped  under  foot,  by  a  body 
of  men  who  have  acted  as  though  they 
had  been  so  many  incarnate  fiends. 
Their  frantic  desperation  has  been 
calmly  directed  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  great  ends,  by  those  acting  in 
direct  and  immediate  obedience  to 
orders  from  Rome ;  and,  to  thought- 
ful politicians,  nothiug  is  more  remark- 
able, and  suggestive  of  deep  anxiety, 
than  the  recklessness  with  which  these 
shocking  exhibitions  have  taken  place 
— thePopish  hierarchy  perfectly  aware, 
all  the  while,  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  these  exhibitions,  on 
England  and  Scotland.  Rome  runs 
risks,  only  very  advisedly — when  it  is 
indispensable,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  profound  policy.  We  should  have 
imagined  that  her  objects  would  have 
been  to  avoid  alarming  or  irritating  us 
just  now,  so  soon  af^r  the  immense 
shock  which  she  had  given  our  insti- 
tutions in  1850;  to  conciliate,  dis- 
semble, and  dbguise.  She  has,  how- 
ever, pursued  a  directly  opposite 
course.  She  has  again  defied  us ;  as 
in  the  autumn  of  1850,  so  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852,  and  in  pursuance  of 
a  grand  policy,  fraught  with  utter 
destruction  to  us  if  we  do  not  bestir 
ourselves,  and  with  her  own  re-estab- 
lishment in  supreme  universal  do- 
minion. Lord  John  Russell  deli- 
berately stated  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  his  insulted  Queen's  Prime 
Minister,  that  he  believed  the  Papal 


aggression,  which  he  had  been  fore- 
most in  denouncing,  was  part  of  a  vast 
Roman  conspiracy  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  Europe. 
If  he  believed  it  to  be  so,  he  did  right 
to  express  that  belief;  and  has  for 
ever  forfeited  all  cldm  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  or  competent  states- 
man, if  he  had  formed  that  belief  with 
levity,  and  on  insufilcient  grounds. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken.  Lord  John 
Russell  will  not  now  state  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinion,  nor  will  he,  when 
asked  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  impending  Ses- 
sion. What  Rome  has  done  in  Ire- 
land during  the  late  so-called  elec- 
tions, is  done  according  to  the 
careftilly  concerted  plan  which  com- 
menced daring  operations  in  1850; 
and  the  one  object  kept  steadily  in 
view,  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards 
whatsoever,  was  the  return  to  the  new 
Parliament  of  as  great  a  number  as 
possible  of  pledged  uncompromising 
supporters  of  Dr  Wiseman's  policy. 
To  gain  that  end,  enormous  risks 
have  been  run,  with  great  audacity. 
Nay,  even  in  England — in  the  metro- 
politan county — the  "  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Committee,**  consisting  of 
seven  priests  and  three  laymen,  whose 
names  are  now  before  us,  met  on  the 
6th  July  1852,  and  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution,  which  all  Catho- 
lics enjoying  the  franchise  were  re- 
quested to  adopt : — 

**  Should  a  contest  take  place  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  Catho- 
lics are  earnestly  requested  to  plump 
for  R.  Bemal  Osborne,  Esquire!'* 
The  same  course  was  adopted  in  the 
Westminster  election — we  lament  to 
add,  with  success  in  both  instances ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  exactly 
similar  resolutions  have  been  made 
and  acted  upon,  but  with  great  caution, 
in  every  constituency  throughout  the 
kingdom,  where  Roman  Catholic 
voters  existed  in  suflScient  numbers 
to  justify  the  procedure.  What  is 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? 

Let  us  now,  however,  recur  to  Ire- 
land ;  and,  to  obviate  any  charge  of 
exaggeration,  we  will  select  a  witness 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
Protestantism  have,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  been  expressed,  during  the  last 
two  years,  with  a  uniform  vigour  and 
heartiness  which  does  honour  to  the 
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Timei.  On  the  2d  of  August^  the 
Ttmet,  which  is  so  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  Eiui  of  Derby's  Goyemment, 
wrote  thus  in  its  leamng  article : — 

**  This  is  DO  question  of  Derby  v. 
APHaU,  or  APHaie  v.  Derby,  with 
us.  It  is  an  expression  of  honest 
indignation  at  one  of  the  fonlest 
scenes  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  constitutional  annals  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing  to  us  whether  the  candidates, 
who  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Irish  priesthood,  had  been 
men  whose  policy  was  in  all  respects 
adverse  to  our  own.  We  can  see 
nothing  but  a  system  of  intimidation, 
which  has  rendered  the  theonr  of  an 
elective  Parliament  a  mere  delusion 
throughout  Ireland."  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  honest  Protestant 
journal  in  the  empire,  of  whatever 
hue  of  secular  politics,  will  gainsay 
this  statement ;  and  is  it  not  one  of 
startling  significance?  The  Romish 
priesthood  have  ridden  roughshod 
through  blasphemy  and  blood,  in 
devoted  obedience  to  orders  from 
headquarters ;  and  the  result  should 
speak,  and  is  speaking,  trumpet- 
tongued,  throughout  the  empire. 
Bat  for  the  noble  spirit  displayed 
by  the  Irish  Protestants,  wherever 
they  had  the  faintest  chance  of  main- 
taining or  gaining  ground,  and  had 
Drs  Wiseman,  CuUen,  and  M'Hale 
had  their  will,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  Protestant  representative 
returned  from  Ireland.  It  is  with 
loathing  and  abhorrence  only  that 
we  feel  constrained  to  defile  our 
columns  with  a  few  samples  of  the 
awful  blood-provoking  blasphemies, 
which  the  Romish  priests  of  Ireland 
had  unscrupulous  recourse  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  thehr  point. 
We  are  constrained,  however,  by  a 
solemn  feeling  of  public  duty,  to 
shock  our  readers  by  the  recital. 

The  following  language  was  used  by 
a  parish  Popish  priest  *  in  Ireland,  on 
a  Sunday,  firom  the  altar.  The  words 
were  taaen  down  on  the  spot,  and 
have  been  supplied  to  us  by  a  gentle- 
man of  unquestionable  veracity.  **  He 
then  displayed  the  sacred  vessels  (call- 
ing them  such)  from  the  altar,  and  said, 


*  Lord  Derby's  Government  had  trod- 
den them  in  the  dirt — waded  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ— and  trampled 
on  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I'  Again— all  the 
following  frightful  and  execrable  pas- 
sages were  uttered  from  the  altar  I 
and  by  priests  I  professing  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  ever-blessed  Re- 
deemer, the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
once  Incarnate  God,  who,  in  myste- 
rious long-snflfering  forbearance,  waa 
present  while  His  professed  servants 
dared  thus  to  speak — ^  If  there  be  one 
amongst  you  who  still  clings  to,  and 

gloats  over,  his  sin,  let  him  not  show 
is  face.  I  will  be  on  the  hustings, 
and  watch  the  perjured  wretdi  who 
dares  come  forward,  and,  for  a  paltry 

bribe,  register  his  vote  for 1   TU 

mai^  him !'  *  If  there  be  a  Catholic 
elector  of  this  borough  who  will  dare 
to  go  forward  and  register  his  vote 
for  the  English  enemy,  pass  him  by 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  Do  not  be 
seen  to  walk  with  him,  or  talk  to  him, 
or  associate  with  him.  Let  him  fester 
in  hie  corruption ;  be  not  you  contamM" 
noted  by  any  contact  with  a  wretch  so 
base  and  degraded.  Despise  him.  If 
you  meet  him  on  the  high-road,  pass 
over  to  the  other  side.  Have  no  deal' 
ing  with  himJ*  Again  —  ^  For  my 
part,  1*11  confess  to  you  what  my  feel- 
ings are  with  respect  to  those  wretched 
and  corrupt  Catholics  [who  vote  for 
Protestants.]  Let  me  suppose  one 
of  those  wretches  prostrated  by  sick- 
ness. Suppose  the  hand  of  death 
heavy  upon  him,  and  that  a  messenger 
comes  to  me  to  attend  him  in  his 
dying  moments.  If  there  were  no 
other  priest  in  the  way,  I  would  be 
bound  to  go.  I  dare  not  refuse  to 
attend  him.  But  Icon/ess  to  you  thai 
I  would  be  sorry  from  my  heart  to  be 
called  upon  to  attend  the  deaihbed  of 
such  a  being,  I  ufould  go  to  attend 
such  a  wrdich  with  a  heavy  heart — 
without  much  hope,  because  I  would 
feel  that  I  was  goinff  to  administer 
sacraments  to  one  whose  conscience 
was  so  seared,  and  whose  heart  was 
so  rotten  at  the  core,  that  I  could  not 
have  much  expectation  of  effecting  a 
conversion.  Overpowered  with  Uie 
impression  that  I  was  about  to  visit 
a  perjured  wretch  who,  for  a  miserable 
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hnbe^  had  betrayed  Ae  dearest  interests 
of  his  eomUry  and  his  reUgion^  and 
borne  down  with  the  harrowing  reflec- 
tion thai  God  in  his  just  anger  might 
leave  smch  a  wretch  to  die  in  his  stns^ 
J  woutdfiar  thai  my  mission  would  be 
fnddess — that  I  could  have  no  hope 
of  oonyerting  a  heart  so  hardened, 
80  lost  to  every  sense  of  dntj  and 
rdigion,  as  to  vote  for  those  who 
wonld  trample  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts.* 
Again  —  *  Hell  has  opened^  and 
bached  Jbrth  armies  of  devils  to  dese- 
crate and  murder.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  Derby  Government,  who  drew 
the  sword  against  the  altars  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  who,  if  they  can  get 
power  to  do  so,  will  not  leave  one  of 
them  in  these  united  kingdoms !  Up, 
Irishmen,  for  the  Old  Faith  I  Link 
yonr  strength  aronnd  the  sanctnanr. 
This  is  no  time  for  cabals  or  fendis. 
Who  wonld  place  his  hopes  in  the 
smiles  of  an  Orange  landlord,  while 
the  Holy  God  of  Heaven  spreads 
forth  His  arms  to  shelter  the  faithful 
defenders  of  his  Chnrch  ?  Who  wonld 

support  ,  the    supporter    of 

Derby   and  his   hell-crew  f      Who 

would  vote  for ,  that  wants  to 

go  to  Parliament  to  help  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Catholic  Church? 
The  traitor  who  will  do  so,  never  let 
him  enter  a  chapel  door.  Let  his 
memory  be  to  you  like  the  memory  of 
Judas,  Keep  from  him,  for  the  devus 
of  hell  are  his  companions^  and  no 
saint  in  heaven  will  pray  fbr  him  in  his 
dying  hour.     Vote  for  and 


Do  your  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  trust  in  Hm  alone  who 
can  defend  you — who  can  wither  in  a 
moment  the  hand  that  would  attempt 
to  strike  you  in  persecution.  Hurrah 
for  the  Brigade/''' 

Surely  this  is  inconceivably  shock- 
ing! And  here  we  shall  dose  the  brief 
black  series,  though  it  could  be  great- 
ly extended  from  authentic  materials 
in  our  possession.  Can  any  one  sup- 
pose that  the  men  who  uttered  these 
passages  really  believed  in  the  truths 
of  the  jreligion  which  they  were  so 
firightfuWy  belying?  If  they  rfiV/,  their 
case  is  infinitely  beyond  human  re- 
mark, or  presumptuous  speculation. 

Now,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ecdodastical  superiors  of  these  men 
have,  in  any  instance,  rebuked  them 
for  what  they  have  done,  or  repudiated 


it.  Much  further  than  this,  we  fear 
we  are  justified  in  expressing  a  belief, 
that  they  were  ordered  to  do  it,  and 
have  gained  the  thanks  of  those  from 
whom  such  order  had  emanated. 
Another  fact  requiring  special  notice 
is,  that  the  individuals  selected  to 
figure  as  candidates  in  these  sanguin- 
ary farces,  are  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  an  inferior  class  in  every 
respect;  doubtless  selected  with 
prudence,  as  fit  instruments,  from 
their  utter  insensibility  to  ridicule, 
contempt,  or  indignation,  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  received  from  time 
to  time.  The  Times  has  indignant- 
ly spoken  out  on  the  subject,  char- 
acterising these  pseudo  "representa- 
tives *'  as  "  Helots,  sent  to  reveal 
the  shame  of  their  country.  Dirty 
work  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  must 
be  done  by  dirty  agents.  The  very 
men  whom  they  send  to  Parliament 
as  their  spokesmen  and  mouthpieces, 
even  when  they  rise  to  address  the 
House  with  the  usual  cuckoo  song 
about  the  unredressed  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, are  conscious  of  considerations 
which  must  give  them  pause.  Every 
member  of  the  assembly  whom  they  are 
addressing, who  cares  to  know  the  facts, 
is  perfectly  aware  that  most  of  the  im- 
passioned orators  of  the  moment  are 
nothing  but  broken-down  black-legs ; 
that  they  have  run  up  scores  mth 
the  waiters  of  their  clubs,  and  with 
as  many  unfortunate  tradesmen  as 
they  could  find  silly  enough  to  give 
them  credit.  No  one  would  willingly 
associate  with  them  in  private,  or 
admit  them  to  social  intercourse  in 
their  own  homes." 

See,  then,  the  men  with  whom  the 
Earl  of  Derby  will  have  to  deal ;  and 
officered  by--Sir  James  Graham  1  Let 
us  for  a  moment  relieve  the  gloom 
which  overhangs  this  portion  of  the 
case,  by  imagining  the  veteran  com- 
mander, in  bran-new  uniform,  very 
splendid  indeed — radiant  in  every 
hue  of  the  political  rainbow,  review- 
ing his  quaint  brigade,  thinking  the 
while  of  Falstaff'  and  Coventry,  and 
the  hard  necessities  of  the  campaign 
on  which  he  was  entering  I  With 
what  a  comical  mixture  of  concern 
and  disgust  wonld  he  eye  them ! 
But,  after  a  while,  he  would  heave  a 
sigh,  and  inwardly  exclaim—"  Trusty 
fellows,  nevertheless,  for  rough  workr* 
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And  roqgh  work  they  are  sent  to  do, 
and  ronghly  they  will  do  it.  We 
entertain  little  doabt  that  these  gentry 
haye  received  peremptory  orders  to 
obey  Sir  James  implicitly ;  and  that 
he  is  at  this  moment  planning  the 
campaign,  in  concert  with  his  new, 
creditable,  and  heterogeneoos  allies. 
Bnt  will  matters  get  to  that  pass  ? 

The  coming  man— in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  by  the  temporary  conces- 
sions of  several  otb6r  little  coming 
ones — to  overthrow  Lord  Derby,  is 
Sir  James ;  and  he  has  taken  oncom- 
vaon  ^ns^  as  we  showed  in  our  last 
Number,  to  famiiiarii^  the  public 
with  him  in  that  capacity.  Since  we 
last  wrote,  he  has  made  an  eager  am- 
bitious appearance  at  Carlisle ;  much 
too  eager,  and  much  too  ambitious: 
for  he  has  set  people  thinkiug  of  what 
he  must  be  thinkiug  of,  and  what  pur- 
poses and  objects  he  has  in  view.  We 
wish  to  speak  of  the  right  honourable 
baronet  with  the  consideration  due 
to  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  pub- 
lic service;  but  truth  compels  us 
to  say  that,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  allude,  he  approached  the  con- 
fines of  buflfoonery  and  unfaimese^ 
to  use  a  very  mild  term.  We  have 
weighed  all  that  fell  from  him  at  the 
^^  banquet**  which  he  and  Earl  Grey 
honoured  with  their  presence  at  Car- 
lisle, on  Monday  the  26th  July  last ; 
for  Sir  James  says  nothing,  either 
gravely,  or  with  lumbering  iocosity, 
without  having  well  consiaered  It 
On  this  occasion,  however,  somewhat 
premature  exultation  at  fancied  poli- 
tical successes  threw  him  slightly  off 
his  guard,  and  he  said  some  things 
which  the  subsequent  reflections  of 
a  gentleman  may  have  induced  him 
to  regret.  A  few  days  previously  it 
had  been  carefully  bruited  abroad 
that  a  gentleman,  filling  a  high  and 
honourable  post  in  Lord  Derby^s  Gro- 
Temment,  had  been  guilty  of  direct 
interference  in  bribery  at  Derby.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  irreiVagable 
written  proof  of  the  fact ;  and  if  so, 
no  one  knew  better  than  Sir  James 
Graham  that  the  oonsequenoes,  both 
political  and  personal,  must  needs  be 
most  serious.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet permitted  himself  publicly  to 
open  hlB  ^lips  upon  the  anbject,  tba 


right  honourable  Secretaiy-at-War 
was  thus  indignantly  and  volunta-* 
rily  addressing  the  great  ooun^  con- 
stituency which  had  just  returned 
him  to  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming 
ms^ority :  *^  I  tell  you  that,  directfy 
or  mdirectfy,  I  have  had  no  hand 
whatever,  in  any  case  whatever  of 
bribery  in  the  borough  of  Derby. 
Further,  as  to  particuUrs,  I  will  not 
go;  because^  whenever  Pariiament 
meets,  whether  it  be  mooted  on  the 
other  mde  or  not,  I  shall  consider  it 
my  duty,  in  my  place,  to  state  that 
these  accusations  have  been  made 
against  me;  and  I  shall  call  on 
those  who  have  made  them  to  prove 
them.  /  shall  endeavour  to  have  toi 
inquiry  into  the  whole  offaiTy  which, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  will  expose,  bare  uid  broad 
to  the  public  view,  as  gross  a  cam  qf 
conspiracy,  combined  falsehood^  and 
viU  subornation^  as  ever  was  brought 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1"  This  was  said  by  a 
man  of  as  high  personal  honour  as 
Sir  James  Graham  himself— anofficer, 
a  Privy  Councillor.  Now,  let  us  hear 
what  was  being  said,  perhaps  at  the 
very  same  moment,  by  a  right  honour- 
able rival — the  imagined  coming  man, 
at  Carlisle. 

**  Gentlemen,  something  was  said 
about  Derby  I  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
an  electioneering  secret.  Now,  mindt 
it  is  strictly  b^ween  you  and  me; 
and  I  beg  that  on  no  account  it  may 
go  any  farther."  Dreary  pleasantry 
this,  surely!  Now,  mark  what  fol- 
lows :  **  There  is  the  Yice-President 
opposite,  who  will  confirm  me,  if  ne* 
cessary,  for  he  has  the  letters  in  his 
pocket  to  which  I  am  about  to  aUudeJ^ 
So  that  the  right  honourable  baronet 
and  the  worthy  opposite  had  conottt- 
ed  the  little  interlude  together  1  Could 
it  have  been  believed?  Will  it^-caii 
it  be  denied?  ^'  You  have  heard  of  a 
letter  addressed,  as  alleged  by  a 
member  of  the  Government,  to  a  Mr 
Frail?"— 'Sir  James  Graham,*  says 
the  reporter,  *  turned  towards  the  side 
galleries,  where  some  ladies  were  sit- 
ting] '  and  delicately  reminded  them  of 
a  line  one  has  heard  before,  ^^  Frailty, 
thy  name  is  woman  1"  proceeding  to 
say,  that,  in  the  case  of  which  he  was 
8peakin|p,  the  r^nark  conld  be  more 
appropriately  made  of  men  1  Heooa«» 
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tinned,  *•  amidst  roars  of  laughter,'  to 
make  certain  statements,  which  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  letters  which 
were  present,  relatiTe  to  a  visit  which 
had  been  thr^ttened  bj  Mr  Frail  to 
the  Carlisle  election.    Bnt  Sir  James 
said,  the  expected  visit  was  not  paid. 
^*Mr  Fran  was  so  busily  engaged 
€l8ewhere,  he  did  not  come.    /  know 
not  whether  the  claims  of  Derby  or 
Shrewsbnry  kept  him  away,  but  he 
was    not   forthcoming.      Mr    Frail 
did  not  venture  to  show  his  face!'' 
All  this  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  acqniesdngly  told,  a  day  or  two 
before,   that   in  any  adminbtration 
which  may  be  formed,  Sir   James 
GrahAm  would  be  sure  to  occupy  the 
first  place!    Had  Lord  Derby  been 
similarly  entertained,  and  had  a  cor- 
responding  imputation    been   made 
upon  a  right  honourable  opponent,  he 
would  probably  have  preserved  a  dig- 
nified silence  concerning  an  absent 
gentleman,  and  political  opponent; 
or  he  might  possibly  have  said,  *^  Al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  an  affair 
alleged,  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
seriously  to  implicate  a  right  honour- 
able gentleman  holding  a  high  and 
important  office  in  the  Government. 
He  is  not  present  to  answer  for  him- 
self; and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
doubt  that,  if  he  were,  he  would  ex- 
onerate himself  from  that  imputation. 
At  all  events,  the  matter  must  oome 
before  Parliament ;  and,  till  then,  it 
will  be  right  to  withhold  all  comment 
npon  it."    But  Sir  James  Graham 
condescended  to  act  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Eager  to  crush  a  political  rival, 
he  arranges  with  some  local  election- 
eering ally,  that  allusion  shall  be  made 
to  Derby — that  he  shail  come  prepared 
with  certain  vouchers  to  verify  certain 
statements  which  were  to  be  made  by 
the    right    honourable    baronet,    in 
order  to  give  currency  and  colour  to 
a  derogatory  imputation  upon  an  ab- 
sent opponent,  whoee  lips,  he  knew, 
were  sealed  till  Parliament  had  met  I 
The  whole  passage  is  pregnant  with 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  insinuation; 
and  w^^  certain  that  no  gentleman 
can  ap|K>ve  the  course  taken  by  Sir 
James  Graham  on  this  occasion.    It 
was,  to  the  last  degree,  ungenerous ; 
and  we  most  take  leave  to  aBd,  coarse 
and  derogatory  to  the  ntt^er,  and  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  a  man  aspir- 


ing to  so  high  a  position  as  that  on 
which  his  eyes  are  at  this  moment 
so  fondly  fixed.  Were  we  to  imi^ 
tate  his  procedure  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  might  survey  his  chequered 
career— -his  flight  from  constituency 
to  constituency — from  Carlisle  to 
Cumberland,  from  Cumberland  to 
Pembroke,  from  Pembroke  to  Dor- 
chester, from  Dorchester  to  Ripon, 
from  Ripon  to  Carlisle  again,  accom- 
modating his  political  opinions,  in  his 
flight,  to  that  which  seemed  the  inte« 
rest  of  the  hour,  and  then  exclaim, 
"Frailty,  thy  name  Is—Graham!" 
Of  these  "frailties"  he  now  speaks 
very  gaily ;  but  the  public  thinks  of 
them  gravely,  and  will  not  trust  its 
vital  interests  to  such  unsteady  keep- 
ing. 

Having  thus  given  a  malignant  lunge 
at  the  Secret^-at-War,  the  right 
honourable  baronet  favoured  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  with  his  po- 
litical compliments.  Let  us  speak  of 
each  in  then*  order ;  and,  first,  of  Mr 
Disraeli.  Than  this  gentleman,  we 
doubt  whether  there  are  half-a-dozen 
abler  men  in  the  country ;  abler,  we 
mean,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  and 
masteriy  statesmanship.  Every  one 
but  those  who  knew  his  thorough 
business  habits,  both  as  a  county 
magistrate  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
a  political  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  astonished  at  his  un- 
dertaking the  duties  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Has  not,  however, 
the  penetrating  judgment  of  Lord 
Derby,  in  appointing  him  to  this  post, 
been  thus  far  justified  by  the  result? 
As  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  as  critical  and  harassing  a  position 
as  could  be  imagined,  he  has  displayed 
consummate  discretion  on  every  occa- 
sion; and  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing,  assert  that 
the  rapidity  and  accnracy  of  his  ap- 
prehension, and  the  soundness  and 
decision  of  his  judgment,  challenge 
unqualified  and  high  admiration.  He 
affords  a  very  splendid  refutation  of 
the  impudent  and  selfish  fallacy  of 
presumptuous  dullards,  that  a  man  of 
geoins  cannot  be  a  man  of  business ! 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  be  is  at  the 
preseat  moment  devoting,  and  has  long 
been  devoting,  every  Ikculty  of  his 
mind— aided  bj  Ibe  greatest  financial 
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ability  and  infonnation  which  are  at 
the  command  of  a  responsible  British 
statesman  in  his  high  office,  and  un- 
der the  pressure  of  immense  responsi- 
bility—to the  duty  of  devising  mea- 
sures to  remedy  real  and  great  fiscal 
evils,  with  a  comprehensive  regard 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  himself  publicly  announced,  that 
the  Government  were  engaged  upon 
^^  measures  which  would  obtain  the 
assent,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation, of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.''  On  another  occasion,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  of 
measures  as  "looming  in  the  future;" 
and,  we  doubt  not,  alluded  to  the 
application  of  certain  commanding 
principles  of  justice,  which  none  wish 
more  sedulously  to  keep  out  of  sight 
and  operation  than  the  venomous 
and  writhing  occupants  of  the  Man- 
chester nest  of  falsely-called  Free- 
Traders.  Hear,  then,  what  Sir  James 
Graham,  almost  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  announced  his  meek  will- 
ingness to  occupy  "any  srruATiON 

WHICH   IT   MIGHT  BE  IN  THE  PLBA- 

suitE  OF  THE  Crown  to  call  upon 
HIM  TO  fill"— Sir  James  Graham, 
whose  official  experience  should  have 
recalled  to  his  recollection  the  pres- 
sure of  official  reserve  operating  on 
Ministers — said  with  reference  to  these 
well-considered  intimations  of  an 
eminent  minister :  "  Wehear  of  some- 
thing *  looming  in  the  future.*  I  will 
tell  you  what  is  looming  in  the  future 
~a  quart  bottle,  into  which  a  con- 
juror is  to  jump.  May  I  be  there  to 
see  1"  Novel  and  dignified  language 
this  for  a  right  honourable  baronet 
in  Sur  James's  position;  smacking 
somewhat  of  the  slang  of  that 
elevated  school  —  the  Manchester 
school — to  which  Sir  James  has  re- 
cently allied  himself.  "  And  I  tell 
you  this,"  he  continued :  "  I  am  satis- 
fied that  all  these  vain  declarations 
about  *  some  great  scheme  for  the 
revision  of  taxation,  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  classes  of 
the  country,' ore  ram  delusions^  and  will 
be  dissipated  into  thin  air,^^  Sir  James 
Graham  will  probably  admit  that  Mr 
Drummond,  a  man  of  high  personal 


character,  of  great  ability,  and  an 
accomplished  finander,  is  equally  well 
qualified  with  himself  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  was  alluding ;  and 
Mr  Drummond  publicly  declared,  that 
"  Mr  Disraeli  was  a  man  of  very  great 
genius,*  and,  together  with  the  persons 
now  in  office,  more  likely  to  put  our 
taxes  in  a  proper  state,  than  others 
are."  Another  first-rate  financial 
authority— perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
country — Mr  Baring,  the  member  for 
Huntingdon,  spoke,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  still  higher 
terms  of  eulogy  concerning  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Is  it,  then,  becoming  in  Sir 
James  Graham  thus  to  speak  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  the 
measures  which  he  is  maturing  under 
the  pressure  of  official  responsibility  ? 
Let  Sir  James  ask  himself,  with  a 
blush,  what  is  the  real  value  of  his 
own  political  opinions,  adopted  and 
abandoned  with  such  criminal  levity ! 
If  he  be  now  as  sincere  as  he  was  in 
1839,  let  him  reflect  on  his  language 
then,  and  be  silent :  *^  After  the  best 
reflection  which  I  can  bestow  upon 
the  subject,  and  viewing  it  in  every 
possible  light,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  my  conviction,  that  ▲  fbes 

IMPORTATION  OF  CORN     .     .    .    WOuld 

render  this  the  last  country  which 

I  SHOULD  WISH  to  INHABFT  "  1 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James 
flew  at  still  higher  game— -the  noble 
Premier.  We  beg  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  right  honourable  baronet's 
well-considered  observations  on  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  course  which 
he  has  hitherto  adopted.  After  coquet- 
ting, in  a  miserable  spirit  of  subser- 
Tient  trifling,  with  the  question  of  the 
ballot,  and  alluding  to  the  Eari  of 
Derby's   declared  resistance  to  the 

g regress  of  democracy,  the  right 
onourable  baronet  thus  proceeded: 
^*  I  have  no  such  great  alarm  at  the 
spread  of  democracy.  ...  If  I  were 
the  most  timid  person  dreading  the 
increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
popular  party,  /  should  sau^delibe' 
ratefy^  that  Lord  Derby,  dinng  the 
short  time  he  has  held  office,  has 


*  It  is  ft  feftther  in  the  cap  of  the  new  House  of  Commoiis,  that  it  contains  three  men 
of  such  high  literary  genias  and  brilliant  reputation  as  Mr  Dliraeli,  Mr  Biaoaalay, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bolwer  Ljtton. 
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done  more  to  give  a  sudden  and  violent 
impuhe  to  the  popular  party ^  than  cmy 
course  of  mild  progressive  reform  could 
have  effected  in  the  space  of  two  gene- 
rations! .  .  .  What  was  the  very 
first  act  of  Lord  Derbj,  on  accepting 
the  seals  of  office  ?  It  was" — not  to 
send  for  that  veteran  soldier  of  for- 
tune, but  — "on  that  very  day  to 
create  eighteen  privy  councillors, — 
to  raise  men  to  the  highest  office  in  tJie 
State,  with  no  official  training  what- 
ever, and  without  any  peculiar  ability 
or  intelligence  to  MiTiaATE  their  in- 
experience. That  UHXS  an  immense 
stride  towards  democratic  govern  - 
mentr 

Such  are  the  "  deliberate "  asser- 
tions, and  snch  the  reasons  assigned 
for  them,  by  this  venerable  chame- 
leon. It  is  thus  that  he  presumed 
"deliberately^'  to  stigmatise  a  Go- 
vernment, consisting,  amongst  others, 
of  the  Buke  of  i^orthumberland, 
Lord  St  Leonards,  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry,  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  Walpole,  Sir 
John  Pakington  1— to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  other  gentlemen  anxi- 
ously selected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
to  carry  on  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, and  eveiT  day  of  whose  tenure 
of  office  affords  a  glittering  refuta- 
tion of  the  unfounded  and  wanton 
assertion  of  this  eager  and  not  very 
fiutidlous  aspirant  for  office!  In 
what  way  is  it  insinuated  that  Lord 
Derby's  appointments  have  consti- 
tuted "an  immense  stride  towards 
democratic  government?  "  The  alleged 
absence  of  "  official  training."  Fare- 
well, then,  heroes  of  the  Manchester 
School  t  Broad-  bottomed  as  Sir  James 
Graham's  Administration  may  be,  it 
will  not  include  Friend  Bright,  or 
Cobden — or  any  of  those  other  wor- 
thies who  are,  doubtless,  licking  their 
lips  in  hopeful  expectation  of  a  good 
time  coming,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  Netherby ! 

We  give  to  Sir  James  Graham's 
"deliberate"  assertion,  as  deliberate 
and  an  indignant  contradiction ;  and, 
in  simply  doing  so,  feel  that  we  for- 
bear from  the  utterance  of  exceed- 
ingly severe  strictures  upon  what  fell 
from  him  on  an  occasion  to  which  he 
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naturally  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
anxious  eyes  of  the  public  would 
be  directed.  If,  however,  he  have 
nothing  different  from,  or  better  than, 
this  to  offer  them,  as  pledges  and 
guarantees  for  safe  statesmanship, 
guided  by  a  lofty  and  chivahrous  cha- 
racter and  bearing,  let  him  be  off  to 
California,  and  so  contemptuously 
quit  "  the  last  country  which  he  can 
wish  to  inhabit" — where  "  a  firee  im- 
portation of  com"  is  in  disastrous 
operation,  rendering  us,  the  "  work- 
shop of  the  world,  dependent  for  our 
bread  upon  foreign  countries  1"  We 
will  tell  Sir  James  what  would  consti- 
tute "  an  immense  stride  towards  de- 
mocratic government" — the  accession 
of  himself  and  the  associates  with 
whom  he  has  latterly  allied  himself, 
and  with  whom  he  is  at  this  moment 
busily  arranging  preliminaries,  and 
the  conditions  of  adhesion  and  sup- 
port. It  would  be  an  immense  stride 
towards  democratic  government,  to 
see  a  gentleman  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  who  adopts  and  discards  poli- 
tical principles  as  so  many  counters 
forapolitical  gaming-table — perilously 
announcing,  by  his  own  conspicuous 
example,  that  to-day  affords  no  secu- 
rity for  to-morrow's  principles  or 
course  of  action,  or  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  a  guarantee  that  those  of 
to-morrow  will  contradict  those  of  to- 
day. Such  conduct  tends  to  convert  a 
Politician  into— Pantaloon ;  and  the 
case  would  be  only  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  such  conduct  was  practised 
by  one  who,  in  all  the  private  relations 
and  amenities  of  life,  was  perfectly 
irreproachable. 

We  now  approach  Sir  James 
Graham's  other  grave  imputation 
upon  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  shall  again 
adopt  his  own  words— designed  to 
condense  and  give  currency  to  those 
derogatory  insinuations,  or  rather  ac- 
cusations, with  which  the  Radical 
press  had  been  teeming. 

"  Never  would  I,"  commenced  Sir 
James,  in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for 
the  premiership---"  never  would  /say, 
^  I  throw  the  question  of  my  policy  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country,  that  the 
people  may  decide :  that  I  have  no  ab* 
solute  opinion  ofmyown^  but  am  will- 
ing to  do  as  the  conntiy  directs.  I 
would  say,  this  is  a  wise,  this  is  a 
2b 
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prudent  people ;  bat  this  is  a  demo- 
cratic coarse  dangeroas  to  pursae.  I 
never  woald  be  the  tool  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this  coantiy.  I  would 
exercise  mj  own  independent  judg- 
ment. That  which  I  thought  right  I 
would  publicly  uphold,  and  I  would 
stand  or  fall  by  it.  As  to  Lord  Derby, 
he  himself  says,  he  entertains  an  opi- 
nion— an  individaal  opinion — an  indi- 
vidual opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  .  .  .  If  the  people  of 
this  country  think  otherwise,  I  will 
not  propose  the  reiroposition  of  a 
duty  on  com,  but  leave  it  to  my 
Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro- 
pose some  remission  of  taxation  which 
will  compensate  for  the  losses  which 
the  agricultural  interest  has  sustain- 
ed.* No,  we  are  too  far  north  to  be 
led  away  by  that  I  ^^ 

Passing  over  the  undignified  tone 
of  this,  let  us  look  steadily  for  a  few 
moments  at  what  he  has  said,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  any 
substance  in  it.  On  a  particular 
question  of  fiscal  economy,  forming 
only  one  item  of  the  many  with 
which  a  statesman  has  to  deal  in 
governing  a  country,  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  we  have  seen,  said  to  the 
country  at  large — '  Such  is  my  own 
opinion ;  but  if  a  decisive  majority 
of  a  ^*  wise  and  prudent  people  *' 
oppose  my  acting  in  accordance  with 
that  opinion,  I  will  so  far  defer  to 
the  deliberate  voice  of  the  country, 
that  I  will  not  interfere  with  its  deci- 
sion ;  but  I  si;e  evils  which  require 
a  remedy,  in  consequence  of  the 
country  having,  in  my  view,  precipi- 
tately arrived  at  a  particular  conclu- 
sion J  and  those  evils  I  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  redressing.* 
This  opinion  Lord  Derby  shares  in 
common  with — Lord  Shelburne,  and  a 
great  nnmber  of  his  political  opponents. 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  of  a 
supremely  dilllcnlt  practical  charac- 
ter— namely,  how  far  a  governor  or 
lawgiver  may  accommodate  himself 
to  the  universally  prevalent  error 
among  those  for  whom  he  is  called 
by  Providence  to  legislate  and  to 
govern:  but  is  it  not  mere  tmworthy 
trifling  to  say,  that  a  modem  governor 
of  an  enlightened  people  is  to  abdi- 
cate his  functions,  because  on  one 
particular  suborduiate  question  their 
opinion  differs  from  his  own,  and  he 


[Sept. 

is  prepared  to  defer  to  it  from  reasoiu 
of  pressing  state  policy  ?  If  he  plainly 
tell  them  beforehand  the  principles  by 
which  he  will  regulate  his  Govern- 
ment, purposely  requiring  them  to 
express  trust  or  distrust  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  pretensions,  and  they  in- 
sist on  selecting  him,  who  shall  gain- 
say the  conduct  and  decision  of 
govemor,  or  governed?  The  mat- 
ter appears  to  us  unworthy  of  being 
seriously  discussed;  and  this  is  the 
last  time  that  we  shall  discuss  it.  But 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  own  ele- 
gant phraseology,  is  **too  far  north 
to  be  led  away  by  **  that  which  he  will 
soon  find  recognised  as  **  legislation  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  justice.**  We  verily  believe 
that  no  man  living  could  more  power- 
fully and  conclusively  illustrate,  ex- 
press, and  demonstrate,  the  propriety 
of  Lord  Derby's  procedure,  than  Sir 
James  Graham  himself,  did  it  but 
suit  his  political  interests  to  do  so; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  what  course  of 
procedure  could  he,  and  has  he,  nat^ 
so  powerfully  illustrated  and  cogently 
enforced  ? 

The  genius  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
religion  abhors  Democracy,  but  will 
fondly  embrace  it,  in  order  to  farther 
the  supposed  interests  of  that  reli- 
gion. '^  Its  soft  embrace  is  agony 
and  death,**  however — as  is  the  case 
with  the  flower  which  tenderly  closes 
over  the  fly.  Democracy,  to  vary  the 
figure,  in  dalliance  with  Popery,  is 
like  the  prey  seen  fascinated  by  the 
baleful  eye  of  the  serpent — viz.  to  de- 
struction. Sir  James  Graham  ap- 
pears to  us  on  the  eve  of  a  thorough 
identification  with  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  country,  having  lost  idl 
chance  of  an  alliance  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  His  ambition  is 
great,  and  he  feels  acutely  the  isolated 
position  to  which,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  he  has  been  relegated  by  all 
parties.  He  is  tired  of  sitting  on  the 
back  benches,  and  seeing  **  novices'* 
goveming  the  country,  and,  what  is 
worse,  successfully,  without  his  co- 
operation, and  in  spite  of  his  opposi- 
tion.   His  resolve  has  been  taken, 

'*  Flect«re  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta 
move  bo.'' 

On  none  of  the  occasions  which  he 
has  latterly  seized  for  exhibiting  blm- 
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self  have  we  seen  cmy  repudiation  of 
even  the  extremest  opinions;  for  he 
knows  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  pari 
passu  would  recede  from  him  those 
withont  whom  he  can  now  do  no- 
thing. This  is  the  true  key  to  his 
present  position,  which  he  must  secret- 
ly feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  both 
embarrassing  and  humiliatiDg.  His 
vov  oTf  he  felt  to  be  gone,  the  instant 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  announced 
his  resolution  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
country,  at  the  elections,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  duty  on  com.  Let  any  one 
refer  to  Hansard  for  his  elaborate 
effort,  on  the  first  meeting  between 
the  new  Ministers  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  demonstrate  that  Lord 
Derby  was  finally  and  for  ever  com- 
mitted to  a  daty  on  com,  with  which 
he  onght  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  at  this 
moment  Sir  James  feels  himself  poli- 
tically— nowhere.  With  whom  is  he 
to  combine,  in  order  to  return  to 
power,  "  IF  it  should  be  the  "  very 
improbable  "  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
to  call  him  to  "  power  ? 

Does  he  dream  of  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Card- 
well,  and  the  other  members  of  what 
has  hitherto  passed  under  the  name, 
for  want  of  a  conveniently  distinctive 
designation,  of  the  Peel  party  ?  First 
of  all,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
men  of  high  honour  and  principle 
whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  persuaded  to 
follow  his  eccentric  movements,  are 
capable,  in  a  moment  of  pique  and 
disappointment,  of  politically  perjur- 
ing themselves  by  the  adoption  of 
Kadical  opinions,  against  which  all 
iheir  public  acts  and  declarations  are 
on  record  against  them,  to  stare  them 
out  of  countenance  before  an  indignant 
and  disgusted  country.  Sir  James 
Graham's  recent  conduct  is  indeed 
calculated  to  **  lower  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic morality ; "  but  we  know — we  say 
it  advisedly — that  there  are  distin- 
guished members  of  that  party  whom 
nothing  can  drive  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Radicals ;  who  have  declared 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  will 
they  do  what  is  tantamount  to  taking 
such  a  course,  and  who  are  anxious 
that  the  existing  Government  should 
be  dealt  with  fairly,  and  encouraged 
to  act  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
conciliation.    We  shall  be  infinitely 


astonished  to  find  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Gladstone  commit  such  an  act  of 
political  suicide.  We  are  persuaded 
that  no  paltry  feelings  of  irritation 
can  induce  that  gentleman  to  enlist 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  company  with  such 
men  as  Mr  Cobden  or  Mr  Bright, 
in  the  bonds  of  economical,  social, 
moral,  and  political  union  of  princi- 
ples and  sentiments.  We  speak  the 
sentiments,  we  are  certain,  of  the 
vast  majority  of  moderate  politicians, 
when  we  say  that  we  regard  such  a 
conjuncture  as  practically  impossible. 
It  is  absurd  and  monstrous  to  think 
that  any  man,  or  number  of  pub- 
lic men,  would  venture  upon  such 
a  desperate  experiment  upon  public 
opinion  and  forbearance  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  spectacle  of  New- 
castle, Graham,  Gladstone,  Cobden, 
CardfveU,  Hume,  Villiers,  and  Bright, 
sitting,  a  happy  united  family,  at  the 
same  council-  board !  The  very  sound 
moves  to  laughter  ;  and  the  first 
visible  advance  towards  such  a  com- 
bination would  be  the  signal  for  in- 
stant adherence  to  Lord  Derby's 
Government  of  very  many  honourable 
and  independent  but  moderate  Whigs. 
Rightly  read,  the  elections  have 
taught  impressive  and  instructive 
lessons  to  three  parties — to  the  Peel 
party,  the  Russell- Whig  party,  and 
the  Graham -Cobden  revolutionary 
party ;  namely,  that  the  country  will 
have  none  of  them  separately,  for 
each  is  in  decisive  and  ludicrous 
minority.  Had  the  country  given  any 
one  of  them  its  confidence,  it  would 
have  placed  it  in  a  commanding 
majority,  capable  of  effective  action  ; 
but  by  placing  them  in  an  unquestion- 
able minority,  it  has  told  them  plainly 
—we  wish  you  to  be  in  Parliament, 
but  not  in  power.  Be  there  to  check, 
to  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
faction  and  misgovemment,  but  not 
yourselves  to  govern.  Then,  has  the 
country  not  equally  forbidden  the 
three  to  combine,  and  thereby  attempt 
to  convert  three  minorities  into  a 
majority  ?  ^  there  a  single  member 
of  the  Reform  Club,  however  san- 
guine, who  ventures  to  hope  that  the 
country  will  stand  a  Radical  Govern-- 
ment^  Why  did  it  not  say  so  at  the 
last  election?  It  then  spoke  out 
in  the  negative;  and  if  Sir  James 
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Gratiam  were  really  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  Cobden  cabiuet,  at 
the  very  first  inkling  of  such  an  impu- 
dent experiment,  incredulity  would 
succumb  to  alarm,  to  consternation — 
and  down  would  go  the  Funds,  lower 
and  lower,  till  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, once  and  for  ever,  to  intro- 
•duce  revolution  into  the  heart  of  a 
thoroughly  conservative  country. 
Wild  work  would  Messrs  Cobden 
and  Co.  make  in  a  twinkling  with 
the  Church,  with  the  army,  the 
navy,  with  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution, all  of  which  they  would  sub- 
merge under  the  deluge  of  universal 
suffrage.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
George  Grey  openly  declared  their 
conviction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  measure  which  these  men 
supported  in  a  bodjt,  in  the  year  1849,* 
was  one  of  downright  Chartism.  We 
recently  quoted  the  veiy  words  in  which 
they  so  expressed  themselves.  Are 
we,  then,  to  expect  I^rd  John  to 
support  a  Chartist  Government  ?  Is 
he  to  turn  Chartist  ?  If  so,  a  mourn- 
ful country  would  instantly  send  him 
to  keep  company  with  another  Char- 
tist, who  is  now  prevented  from  doing 
further  mischief.  What  then  becomes 
-of  Sir  James  Graham's  advance  to- 
w^ards  the  Radicals?— or  are  they 
advancing  towards  him?  We  beg 
these  gentry  to  consider  these  things 
coolly;  for  this  is  the  lesson  which 
the  country  has  taught  them. 

What  has  the  country  said  to  the 
Whiga?  —  the    Russell-Grey    semi- 
Radicals?    Where  are  they  ?    Blown 
away  by  the  breath  of  popular  con- 
tempt and  disgust.    They  arc  appa- 
rently silent   as   the    grave.      Lord 
John  is  at  this  moment  sitting  in  a 
delightful  little  apartment,  trying  to 
e  his  jaded  mind  with  the  mate- 
lying  before  him,  by  the  aid  of 
h  he  is  to  come  out  in  a  new  and 
ging  character,  aa  the  biographer 
lis  brother   poet,   Moore.      The 
of  Don  Carlos  is  sighing,  as 
Bids  the  lonely  lines,  **  Oft  in  the 
night ;"  and  thinks  of  their  ap- 
Ability  to  certain  political  "halls 
j^rted."    I^et  him   take   courage : 
country  wishes   liim,  aud  Lord 
1,  and  Mr  Cardwell,  to  drop 


politics  and  write  biography,  and  has 
given  them  leisure  for  it.  But  the 
brilliant  pencil  of  Sur  Edward  Bnlwer 
Lytton,  or  rather  his  eloquent  lips — 
for  he  spoke  it  at  the  hustings,  on 
commencing  his  gallant  and  success- 
ful fight  for  Hertfordshire— shall  tell 
us  what  view  the  country  takes  of  the 
little  clique  which  it  has  just  pushed 
unceremoniously  into  a  back  room, 
with  paper  caps  on  their  heads. 

"  I  denouDoe  that  small  section  of  ambi- 
tious men  who  endeavour  to  juggle  the 
Whigs  into  the  belief  that,  without  them^ 
no  Government  can  be  safe,  and  to  coax 
the  Radicals  into  the  notion  that  without 
them  no  Goverament  can  be  liberal  1  I 
don't  deny  that  Lord  John  himself  has 
many  high  qualities  :  he  has  courage,  elo- 
quence, genius  ;  but  he  has  shown  a  most 
inordinate  passion  to  monopolise  power, 
and  a  most  restless  impatience  to  regain  it ; 
and  he  certainly  did  succeed  in  forming  an 
Administration  as  much  the  reverse  of 
liberal  as  possible,  and  as  much  resembling 
an  oligarchy  as  was  ever  before  seen  in 
this  country.  With  one  or  two  illustrious 
exceptions,  it  was  the  Government  of  a 
couple  of  families.  Wherever  you  looked 
you  saw  a  Russell^  or  the  oonnection  of  a 
Russell ;  a  Grey,  or  the  cousin  of  a  Grey. 
That  last  Grovemment  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Chinese  map  of  the  world.  The  Chi- 
nese describe  a  large  circle  in  the  middle 
of  a  square,  leaving  out  four  little  comers, 
which  they  consider  the  regions  of  per- 
petual darkness  and  snow.  They  state 
this  circle  to  be  the  Celestial  empire  of 
China  ;  and  to  the  four  cold  little  comers 
they  banibh  the  miserable  remnant  of 
mankind.  Just  so,  the  last  Cabinet  de- 
scribed a  Liberal  Administration.  They 
drew  a  great  circle  round  all  the  good 
things  of  Downing  Street.  That  was  the 
Celestial  Empire  !  in  which  they  quar- 
tered themselves  and  their  families  ;  but 
as  for  you,  l^dicals,  Reformers,  friends  of 
progress-  you  don't  belong  to  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  any  more  than  the  Conserra- 
tives  do— you  were  left  to  blow  your  nails 
on  the  cold  side  of  the  circle." 

And  let  ns  add  the  beautiful  perora- 
tion : — 

"  It  was  once  finely  said  by  Lord 
Brougham,  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble  ;  but 
how  much  nobler  the  boast  of  the  Minis- 
ter who  shall  say  that  he  found  law  dear, 
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and  left  it  cheap  ;  found  it  the  patrimony 
of  the  rich — \efi  it  the  inheritance  of  Uie 
poor  ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
firaad  and  oppression — left  it  the  staff  of 
honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence ! 
And  if  for  nothing  else  but  to  carry 
through  all  oor  courts  the  reform  thns 
nobly  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  should  still  say  as  a  true  ft-iend  of 
the  people,  *Give  to  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
Temment  a  fkir  trial.' " 

Sir  Edward  most  pardon  onr  sadden 
transit,  for  one  moment,  from  himself 
to  Mr  Cobden,  to  remind  our  readers 
that  that  plain-spoken  gentleman,  in 
the  late  Parliament,  told  Lord  John 
to  his  face,  flatly,  that  his  retnm  to 
power  was  impossible ;  "wherefore,  it 
seems  to  us— on  considering  what  has 
thas  fallen  from  a  highly  gifted  genins, 
and  a  daring  demagogue — that  Lord 
John  and  his  little  decimated  party 
are,  with  reference  to  Conservative  and 
Radical  elements  of  attraction  and 
support,  in  the  position  of  Mahomet's 
coffin ;  and  there  we  leave  them. 

The  country  has  frightened  the  Peel 
party  out  of  its  wits ;  it  has  suddenly 
proved  a  very  Herod  to  them.  We 
seriously  ask  all  the  honourable  mem- 
bers of  that  party  to  reflect  on  the 
treatment  which  they  have  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  constitu- 
encies. If  they  do  not  see  it,  every 
one  else  does— that  they  are  at  a 
terrible  discount;  as  our  mercantile 
friends  would  say,  they  are  at  a 
very  law  figure.  Their  faithful 
little  dog,  the  Chronicle^  has  clean 
gone  maid  on  their  account.  It  has 
yelped,  and  yelped,  and  yelped,  till 
it  can  now  only  snap  in  silence.  It 
hopes  that  the  cream  of  the  Radical, 
the  Whig,  and  the  Conservative 
parties  will  rally  round  its  intelligent 
and  modest  owners  as  the  coming 
men— whom  it  does  not  seem  to  see 
are  yet  a  very  long  way  off  indeed ! 
It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  us  what 
this  ringnlar  paper  would  be  at  — 
what  it  really  believes  to  be  possible, 
in  any  poetical  contingency  that  can 
occur. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  and  the  party 
which  supports^  and  has  placed  it 
where  it  is.  That  Government, 
that  party,  is  Conservative— Protks- 
TAKT-CoNSSBVATiVE— and  placcd  in 
its  present  position  at  an  extremely 


perilous  crisis.     That  position  is  a 
proud  one,  but  surrounded  with  the 
gravest  possible  responsibilities,  which 
none  can  sustain  but  men  of  great 
ability.    We  have  been  charged  by 
the  Times  with  sharing  and  abetting 
Lord  Derby's  alleged  attempt  to  lower 
the  standard  of  political  morality  —  a 
charge  which  we  repel  with  great  in- 
dignation. We  see  no  difference  what- 
ever between  personal  and  political 
immorality.  That  man  cannot  be  per- 
sonally virtuous  who  deliberately  per- 
petrates political  profligacy.     In  this 
great  enlightened  country,  public  opi- 
nion is  naturally  influenced  by  the 
public  expression  of  that   opinion. 
Whoever  writes  what  will  be  read  by, 
and  influence  even  a  very  few  persons, 
incurs    a  real   responsibility — com- 
mensurately  greater  with  the  number 
of  those  who  so  read  and  are   so 
influenced ;  and  those  who  write  in 
this  Magazine  are  men  who  deeply 
feel   that   responsibility.     They  do- 
not    commit    this    long-established 
organ  of  public  opinion  lightly  to  the 
support  of  either  men  or  measures ; 
and  cherish,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
painful  sense  of  a  certain  recent  act 
of  prodigious  political  tergiversation 
— that  to  which  we  owe  the  sudden 
total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and 
the   imposition   of  the   income-tax 
under   a  pledge   which   was  flatly 
false  —  as    renders   the   writers   in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  both  cautious 
and  jealous.    Let  any  man  prove  to 
us,  if  he  can,  that  we  have  in  any 
single  instance    upheld    **  deception 
and  evasion."    We  challenge  proof; 
and   if  it    be   not   given,    despise 
assertion.    Incapable    ourselves    of 
deception  or  evasion,  we  are  alsa 
incapable   of  such    an   act   of  in- 
credible  stupidity,    and   ingratitude 
towards   the    public,    as    to   enlist 
ourselves  into  the  service  of  a  Go- 
vernment which   deals  in  deception^ 
and  evasion.     If  we  thought  Lord 
Derby's  Government  capable  of  such 
conduct,  we  should  be  the  first  to 
expose  and   denounce  it ;    but   we 
deny  the  impuUtion  altogether.    The 
course  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
press  has  thought  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  political  literature  to  adopt, 
towards  the  distinguished  men  whom 
the  Queen  has  intrusted    with    the 
government  of  her   mighty  empire> 
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is,  in  oar  opinion,  not  only  cen- 
sarable,  but  quite  intolerable,  and 
a  degradation  to  that  political 
literature.  Those  who  are  guilty 
of  it  fail  to  see  how  it  lowers  them 
in  pnblic  estimation,  and  also  how 
completely  it  fails  of  its  object.  The 
press  of  Great  Britain  is  yery  power- 
ful, bnt  not  omnipotent ;  the  public 
is  nobly  and  sternly  generous  and 
just — it  sympathises  with  those  who 
are  falsely  accused,  and  visits  with 
the  vengeance  of  an  indignant  disdain 
those  who  falsely  accuse,  and  that 
systematically,  and  for  the  basest 
party  purposes.  We  shall  make  no 
particular  allusions,  nor  condescend 
to  use  the  language  of  vituperation  ; 
but  we  have,  with  all  just  and  mode- 
rate men,  been  shocked  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his 
brother  ministers  have  been  sedu- 
lously slandered,  and  with  the 
more  eagerness,  that  their  own  lips 
are  necessarily  sealed — for  a  while. 
Grave  and  specific  imputations  have 
been  made  and  persevered  with,  in 
defiance  of  distinct  denial  and  dis- 
proof ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  lan- 
guage in  which  fitly  to  characterise 
such  conduct.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  what  is  the  result?  These 
misrepresented  ministers,  sought  to  be 
covered  in  the  slanderer's  slime,  are 
silently  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  we  can  see  from 
their  pnblic  acts  and  the  result  of 
their  acts,  calmly  and  most  eflTec- 
tively. 

We  are  ourselves  constant  Protec- 
tionists ;  but  we  also  know  that  what 
is  scientifically  right  is  sometimes  poli- 
tically impossible-  We  are  not  going 
to  call  on  Lord  Derby  to  resign  becanse 
He  cannot  give  us  all  we  require,  or 

ink  right.  We  still  hold  those  funda- 
ital  political  opinions  which  Lord 
Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
►bert  Peel,  have  publicly,  de- 
Ltely,  solemnly,  repeatedly  de- 
id  to  be  their  own,  but  suddenly 
repudiate,  and  then  conceive  them- 
selves justified  in  ridiculing  us  for 
i  continuing  to  entertain  them.  We 
*  look  upon  the  repudiation  by  political 
men  of  great  leading  principles  of 
state  policy,  averred  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  to  be  as  serious  a  matter  as 
can  occupy  thoughtful  attention.  It 
to  us— and    it  has  always 
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appeared  to  us — that  those  who  thus 
act,  fairly  subject  themselves  to  the 
sternest  scrutiny,  and  are  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  radical  unsoundness 
of  judgment,  or  unconscientionsness. 
If  a  public  man,  highly  educated,, 
intellectually  gifted,  with  infinite  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, during  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
deliberately  affirms,  re- affirms,  and 
acts  upon  certain  great  political  prin- 
ciples as  wise,  honest,  and  advanta- 
geous, the  political  morab'st  has  surely 
a  right  to  require  him  to  establish,  on 
the  clearest  possible  proofs,  that  what 
he  has  been  saying  and  doing  all  his  life, 
he  now  verily  and  in  his  conscience  be- 
lieves to  have  been  utterly  and  ruinous- 
ly fallacious;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  challenged  individual  is  liable  to 
the  least  suspicion  of  having  acted 
with  a  view  to  personal  advancement 
or  aggrandisement,  receives  place  and 
power  as  the  consequences  and  results 
of  changed  opinions,  a  presumption  is 
raised  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
rebut.  Now  "owr  withers  are  nn- 
wrung" — we  have  no  recantation,  or 
excuse,  or  apology  to  make :  we  stand 
by  our  principles,  and  respect  all  who 
do  the  same ;  but  we  must  be  excused 
for  dealing  somewhat  contemptuously 
with  those  who,  being  in  the  other 
category,  become  our  flippant  censors. 
We  say  "  silence,  for  decency's  sake." 
We  believe,  for  reasons  alleged  by 
those  who  have  so  coolly  changed 
their  coats,  that  a  Protectionist 
policy  will  in  the  end  be  again  the 
dominant  policy  of  this  country  — 
alike  shedding  its  benignant  influence 
over  our  ships,  our  colonies,  our 
commerce,  our  manufactures,  our 
agriculture.  We  are  content  to  wait, 
repressing,  as  best  we  may,  our 
anxieties  when  we  contemplate  all 
these  great  interests.  We  suspect 
that  these  are  the  principles  of  the 
present  Government ;  but  their  own 
faith  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
country  to  deal  fairly  with  it  on  the 
question  of  Protection.  They  are 
bound  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  im-* 
pose  a  duty  on  corn ;  but  they  are  as 
solemnly  bound,  in  the  language  of 
Mr  Disraeli,  "  to  have  justice  done  to 
the  soil."  The  present  Ministers  de- 
clare that  they  believe  themselves 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  soil ;  and  if 
they  do  not,   they  will  fall.      The 
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ardent  hope  of  the  enemies  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is,  that  it  will 
prove  very  nnreasonablj  exacting  and 
intractable,  in  order  to  let  in  that  great 
friend  of  the  agricultural  interest,  Mr 
Cobden,  who  told  them,  "  we  otve  the 
Jarmers  «omeMw<7,"'— these  being  the 
very  words  of  that  sapient  and  con- 
scientious statesman.  But  that  ardent 
hope  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
the  agricultural  interest  is  not  going 
to  have  a  strait -waistcoat  put  on  it 
for  its  pains.  It  will  not  take  the  per- 
fidious advice  offered  to  it.  The  crow 
has  the  cheese  in  its  biU,  and  will  not 
drop  it  into  the  watering  mouth  of 
the  flattering  fox  beneath.  Poor 
reynard,  the  crow  thanks  you  for  your 
compliments,  and  will  sing  for  yon 
when  she  has  swallowed  her  cheese. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  declared,  on 
assuming  office  in  February,  that 
the  revision  of  our  economical  sys- 
tem was  a  vast  undertaking,  re- 
quiring deliberate  and  comprehen- 
sive consideration.  Has  he  yet  had 
time  for  it?  Is  he  to  rush  to  re- 
sults with  puerile  and  idiotic  preci- 
pitancy ?  If  he  were,  he  would,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say,  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country;  but  there  is 
no  fear  of  his  doing  it.  We  cannot, 
we  do  not,  doubt  that  measures  are 
In  preparation  which  may  surprise 
our  enemies ;  but  they  ought  to  wait, 
though  the  suspense  is  tantalising. 
Their  staunch  friend  the  Times  tells 
them  that  ^Mt  is  only  fair  and  wise, 
to  hear  from  ministers  themselves  the 
principles  on  which  they  intend  to 
act,  and  the  measures  which  they 
mean  to  bring  forward."  We  wait, 
in  patience  and  confidence,  for  the 
acts  and  deliberations  of  those  whom 
we  take  the  liberty  to  believe  men  of 
high  and  scrupulous  honour,  integrity, 
and  great  capacity,  and  also  indomita- 
ble courage.  We  bear  in  mind  what 
one  of  themselves*  has  lately  said : 
"  We  shall  carry  out  our  views  with 
more  efficiency,  and  I  believe  with 
more  success,  in  the  new  Parliament, 


when  the  Ministry  will  no  longer  have 
to  iDeei  a  hostile  Parliament,  or  be 
restrained  in  its  policy  by  an  over- 
powering opposition.  We  shall  meet 
Parliament  prepared  to  do  our  duty^ 
under  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
country  will  steadily  support  us." 

But  that  DUTY,  gentlemen  of  the 
League,  at  Chesham  Place,  Ne- 
therby,  and  Manchester,  is  a  duty  of 
a  very  comprehensive  character,  af- 
fecting every  individual,  and  every 
interest  in  the  British  Empire.  In 
it  are  involved  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  imperial  interests — 
those  of  the  national  religion,  moral- 
ity, social  economy  —  the  colonial, 
agricultural,  mercantile,  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  superb  em- 
pire. We  say  with  reverence,  may 
God  guide  the  counsels  that  have  to 
deal  with  such  mighty  matters  t  And 
above  and  beyond  all  other  sources 
of  anxiety,  is  that  profound  one 
which  concerns  our  Protestantism. 
We  again  fervently  declare,  before 
our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we  be- 
lieve our  Protestantism  in  danger. 
Look  to  the  Irish  elections,  a  sicken- 
ing but  suggestive  spectacle  I  There 
the  Popish  priesthood  is  seen  squat- 
ting like  a  hideous  nightmare  on  the 
benighted  population.  Rouse  your- 
selves 1  rouse  yourselves  I  ye  Protes- 
tants of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land I  Up  to  the  rescue!  Why  was 
the  Earl  of  Derby  the  object  of  such 
diabolical  hatred  and  falsehood,  vented 
from  the  rancorous  lips  of  the  Popish 
priesthood  of  Ireland  ?  Because  they 
know  that  in  him  they  have  to  deal 
with  their  most  steadfast  opponent; 
for  his  memorable  words  on  assum- 
ing office  are  still  ringing  in  their 
ears— 

"Will  you  support  a  Govern- 
ment   T^TllCH    WILL      UPHOLD     THE 

Protestant  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  give  strength  and 
increased  power  to  religious 
and  moral  education  through- 
out the  land  ?  " 


*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Bockiogham  election. 
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THE  CRUSADEBS*  MARCH, 

WRITTBIf  FOR  MUSIC. 

I. 

Raise  ye  np  the  song  of  Zion ; 

Raise  it  np  *moDg  Jadah^s  hills. 
Who  will  dare  to  meet  the  Lion 

By  the  fountains  of  the  rills  ? 
Strong,  strong— raise  the  song  I 
Raise  it  the  hills  among; 

Raise  it  till  the  Moslem  hear- 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 
Let  them  know  we  come — 

Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  I 

II. 
Base  it  were  for  us  to  linger 

By  the  dull  and  weary  wave. 
While  the  Unbeliever's  finger 
Points  with  scorn  the  Holy  Grave. 
Ride,  ride  I — to-morrow's  tide 
Sees  us  the  spot  beside 
Watered  by  our  Lady's  tear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  t 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear! 

III. 
Saintly  forms  above  are  bending. 

Martyrs'  hands  are  beckoning  on ; 
They,  the  brave^  who  died  contending 
For  the  faith  that  Christians  own  I 
Speed,  speed  I — pilgrim's  weed 
Shows  not  like  steel  at  need. 
Men  in  mall,  not  monks,  are  here ! 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 
Let  them  know  we  come— 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

IV. 

Lot  the  evening  shadows  gather; 
See,  the  night  is  settling  down. 
Shield  us,  O  Almighty  Father!— 
Shield  our  army,  and  thine  own ! 

Halt,  halt !  beneath  the  palm 

Raise  ye  the  evening  psalm. 
Raise  it  up  both  loud  and  clear. 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum ! 

Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

V. 

Bright  the  stars  above  are  burning, 
.   Asthey  may  have  burned  of  yore. 
When  the  shepherds,  home  returning, 
Told  the  words  that  angels  bore. 
Pray,  pray !  for  the  day 
Calls  us  again  away. 
Once  more  let  the  foemen  hear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear ! 

W.  E.  A. 
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No.  X. 
CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 

Camp  at  Cladtch, 

Scene— 7%c  Pavilion,    TuiE^Sunset, 

North  —  Talboys  —  Seward  —  Buller. 


NORTH. 

Sometimes  a  formally  exact  symmetry  presents  itself  to  me  in  the  most 
general  stmctore  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Establishment  of  the  danger,  or  pre- 
paration of  the  catastrophe,  Four  Books— diminution  of  the  danger,  or 
retardation  of  the  catastrophe,  Four  Books— realisation  of  the  danger,  or 
effectuation  of  the  catastrophe,  Four  Books. 

BULLER. 

Bnt,  sir,  this  formally  exact  symmetry  was  not  in  the  original  Ten  Books, 
which  then  gare  for  this  distribation  of  the  subject,  first  Four  Books,  three 
ditto,  and  three  ditto.  The  later  diyision  having  been,  I  think,  of  the  origi- 
nal Vn  into  VII.  and  YIII.,  and  of  the  original  X.  into  XI.  and  XIL 

NORTH. 

Even  this  was,  however,  a  symmetry.  Our  business  is  now  mainly  with 
the  first  Four,  which  bring  the  mischief  to  the  door. 

BULLER. 

Formerly,  Criticism  seemed  to  have  done  her  part  in  developing  unity. 
Now  she  is  required,  in  establishing  unity,  to  demonstrate  its  power— that 
is,  its  utility ;  else  she  is  held  to  fight  for  forms,  which  are  themselves  held 
to  be  shadows. 

NORTH. 

The  power  with  which  the  action  of  the  Paradise  Lost  moves  on  from 
its  origin  in  the  lifting  of  the  head,  from  the  fiery  flood,  of  Satan,  is  feU. 
The  simple  severity  of  the  earlier  conduct,  is  the  condition  of  that  felt  power. 
Bnt  only  the  inventors,  or  studious  judges  of  poetical  fictions,  perhaps,  will 
perceive  the  force  of  intellect  implied  in  contriving  the  simplicity.  Look 
at  the  first  steps.  Satan  raises  his  face— looks  round— rouses  his  next  mate 
— hears — answers — flies  to  shore — is  followed — soliloquises — turns  to  the 
thought  of  arousing  the  rest— is  encouraged  by  his  mate— approaches  the 
shore,  and  lifts  up  his  voice.  Imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  Poem  had  been 
lost ;  or  that  silence  had  then  overtaken  the  tongue  of  the  Poet  How  great 
an  accession  to  the  Epic  Poetry  of  the  world  would  have  stood  in  those  few 
lines  I  And  yet,  extemallv  viewed,  how  little  has  been  done  I  The  magnitude 
is  internal.  It  is  the  prodigious  simplicity  of  the  Action— the  power  of  the 
archangelical  intelligence,  and  of  the  '^  unconquerable  will,"  that  sustains  the 
seemingly  impossible  conflict  with  Omnipotence.  Imagine  the  Action  which 
goes  near  to  wrest  the  new  creation  from  the  sceptre  of  the  Creator!  And 
that  proceeds  adequately  strong  from  so  small- seeming  an  outset  as  that  slight 
corporeal  movement  of  an  individual  creature  I  **  Round  he  throws  his  baleful 
eyes."  From  that  mere  casting  his  eyes  round,  to  the  utmost  magnitude  of 
depicted  Action,  there  is  no  leap,  no  precipitous  or  disproportioned  ascent,  no 
escalade.  For  from  the  beginning  there  is  the  power  in  the  form.  ^^  Eyes," 
**  that  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay,"  mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and 
steadfast  hate.  There  is  already  the  sufficiency,  so  far  as  on  the  finite  side 
sufficiency  can  be,  for  the  renewed  Satanic  warfare  I 
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BULLER. 

The  main  contemplation  which  Satan  entertains  of  God  is  one  which  com- 
prehends them  both  as  rivals  and  antagonista,  opposed  belligerents.  He  has 
waged  war,  and  the  business  of  the  Poem  imports  that  he  shall  wage  war. 
He  has  waged  war,  and  been  annihilatingly  overthrown  ;  he  will  wage  war, 
and,  by  high  and  mysterious  permission,  shall  partially  sncceed,  although  to 
his  unspeakable  harm.  From  the  war  past  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Almighty  surpasses  him  in  force, — "  whom  thunder  has  made  greater." 
He  knows  God  as  omnipotent.  Meanwhile  he  believes  that  cunning  and 
fraud  may  prevail.  He  knows  not  omniscience.  Thus  a  hope  is  opened  to 
him,  and  the  progress  of  it  is  seen  in  First  Book.  He  accounts  for  his  past 
defeat ;  that  is  to  say,  he  justifies  the  attempt  which  induced  his  defeat,  by 
saying  that  God  had'  hidden  his  strength,  and  without  display  of  his  powers 
seemed  to  reign  rather  by  acquiescence  of  the  angelical  multitude.  The  out- 
ward superior  Power  of  God  he  acknowledges  freely  enough  in  a  great  many 
places.  Satan  succeeds  in  Heaven  after  the  same  sort  in  which  he  succeeds 
upon  earth — he  seduces^  and  he  succeeds  by  permission.  Such  success  as  he 
has  attaints  not  Omnipotence.    Apparently  Satan  is  herein  deceived. 

NORTH. 

This  appears  to  be  the  immediate  birth  of  pride.  He  would  feel  himself 
humbled  in  confessing  himself  vanquished.  As  long  as  be  is  ready  to  endure 
all  consequences,  and  in  spite  of  all  to  say  1  hate — I  resbt — I  will  not — so  long 
he  appears  to  himself  unvanquishable.  So  long,  in  some  sort,  the  equal  foe. 
He  must  in  his  pride  have  forgotten  that  overwhelming  approach  when  the 
warring  Messiah  came  on  with  lightnings  and  thunders,  and  their  war  was 
no  more.  The  reasoning  of  this  cannot  be  understood,  unless  Milton  means 
that  Pride  blinds,  as  all  Passions,  during  their  access,  blind.  As  long  as  he 
will  not  submit,  he  blindly  feels  that  the  war  is — power  against  power.  Satan 
in  his  first  speeches  proposes  to  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war,  putting  force 
and  guile  equally.    In  the  next  he  has  made  np  his  mind  for  guile — 

"  Ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil  !** 

This  is  verging  towards  the  war  that  most  be  waged— not  of  outward  force, 
but  within  the  mind. 

BULLER. 

That  sharply  defined  beginning  and  ending — so  full  of  profound,  intellec- 
tual power  for  the  matter — and  set  with  such  Epic  and  childlike  ocular  evi- 
dence  before  you— first  in 

*'  Roand  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes ;" 
and  last  in, 

"  Hand  in  hand  through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way;" 

the  first  and  Inst  link  of  the  strong  chain  so  plainly  shown,  gives  me  the 
impression  of  an  integrity  learned  from  the  Attic  stage — as  expounded  by 
Ariatotle — quite  different  from  Homer^s  integrity  and  unity  of  action  in  the 
Hind.  Milton  here  displays  his  unity  with  a  severe  significance,  tempered 
indeed  by  his  poetry,  picturesque  and  pathetic  as  it  is;  but  that  may  remind 
us  of  Aristotle's  three  magisterial  terms — **  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.** 

NORTH. 

Yes.  There  is,  to  my  thinking,  but  one  part  of  the  Conduct  that  essentially 
and  absolutely  takes  away  integrity  and  unity.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
second  great  Action  ingrafted  on  or  embosomed  in  the  first.  The  catastrophe 
is  catamitons  to  the  hero  and  heroine;  and  let  me  here  say,  that  in  this 
respect  alone  the  Poem  resembles  a  Tragedy,  much  more  than  it  resembles  the 
Iliad.  However,  ^HUon  could  not,  as  a  Theologian,  or  as  a  Poet,  end  his 
relation  in  unra it i grated  pain — one  only  mitigation,  measured  to  the  calamity, 
lay  before  him,  and  that  mitigation  he  has  employed— The  Redemption. 

NORTH. 

ns  speak  afterwards  of  that  part  of  the    Poem.     Meanwhile  of 
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the  Fall  of  Man  from  obedience,  innocence,  Divine  favour,  bliss,  and  his 
blissful  abode,  Paradise.  Man  sins— God  casts  him  out  The  Poera  relates 
this  history.  But  this  history  arises  out  of  an  anterior  history.  For  Satan  is 
moved  by  Revenge,  and  prolongs  an  old  Warfare.  That  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  may  be  apparent,  that  anterior  history  must  be  related.  The  Poet 
most  relate  it  in  its  place,  in  the  order  of  time ;  for  be  most  begin  where  lie 
does,  from  the  birth  of  Revenge  in  the  mind  of  Satan — that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Fall  of  Satan.  For  expectation  of  the  catastrophe  which  concerns 
the  reader— which  is  the  Fall  of  Man— must  dawn  from  the  outset  It  is  the 
one  day  of  the  Poem.  There  cannot  be  two  successive  principal  expectations, 
the  Fall  of  Satan  followed  by  the  Fall  of  Man.  Accordingly,  the  Poet  includes 
the  Fall  of  Satan,  which  is  respecting  the  poetic  the  lesser  Action,  in 
the  relation  of  that  which  in  the  poem  is  acknowledged  the  greater  Action,  the 
Fall  of  Man.  He  must  make  that  prior  Action,  in  the  relating,  dependant 
and  subordinate.  He  does  this  with  consummate  art.  The  archangel  Raphael, 
in  Book  YI.,  relates  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  Satan  as  a  warning  against  his 
machinations,  and  Raphael  narrates,  too,  the  consequences  of  that  Fall, 
namely,  the  creation  of  this  world  and  of  Man.  This  is  the  great  deed  of  art 
by  which  the  complex  given  subject  is  reduced  under  needful  Epic  unity. 
The  fall  relation,  then,  of  the  angelical  catastrophe  lies  reserved  for  the 
middle  time  of  the  Poera.  But  the  Poet  needs  this  catastrophe  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Action.  Else  the  Action  begins  unintelligibly.  What 
does  he  do  ?  He  moves  on  from  his  two  opening  Invocations  to  the  outset 
of  his  Action,  through  a  vivid,  almost  lyrical,  and,  as  it  were,  prophetical 
strain  or  burst.  He  glances  into  the  future  of  his  Poem,  and  for  an  instant 
shows  Satan  climbing,  fighting,  and  falling.  This  momentary  introduction 
over,  he  begins  to  tell.  The  fountains  are  unlocked ;  and  the  deep,  broad 
stream  flows,  its  profound  bed  murmuring  with  everlasting  music.  The  lyrical 
manner  saves  all  unpleasant  impression  as  if  the  Rebellion  and  Fall  of  Satan 
were  twice  related  in  the  Poem. 

BULLER. 

Presented  as  the  would-be  co-rival  of  the  Deity— he  is  with  great  con- 
sistency of  purpose  and  effect  shown  singly  as  hurled^  by  which  few  significant 
verses  in  the  Introduction  yon  are  launched  into  the  now  opening  narrative, 
with  your  soul,  or  understanding,  or  eye  full  of  Satan.  The  indeterminateness 
the  report  gives  concerning  the  object  of  Satan's  ambition,  prevents  that  criti- 
cism of  improbability.  No  more  is  done  than  effectually  to  move  vivid  re- 
membrance in  you  of  that  which  you  have  in  various  ways  out  of  the  Poem 
heard  concerning  the  War.  Nothing  is  distinct  in  that  first  passage,  or  clear 
in  painting,  but  the  hurling, 

NORTH. 

Milton  fills  our  mind  with  Satan  and  his  angels  before  any  of  the  celestial 
powers  are  presented ;  so  that  we  come  with  eyes  and  mind  accustomed  to 
humanity,  and  surprise  aggrandises,  the  habitual  standard.  You  do  not 
habitually  think  thus  gigantically  of  angels.  It  was  the  more  needful  that 
Milton  should  diligently  impress  this.  One  reason  is  to  keep  them  apart 
fh)m  Adam  and  Eve  afterwards  —  a  separate  order.  He  impresses  the 
gigantic  stature  of  the  mind  before  the  personal  appearance  of  Satan. 

TALBOYS. 

Sir? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  sir.    Satan— 

"  Elxt«nded  long  and  large.  Him,  haply,  slamberinff  on  the  Norway  foam, 

Lay  floating  manr  a  rood ;  in  balk  as  hnge  The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiif 

As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrons  size,  Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove ;  With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 

Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den  Moors  by  his  side  nnder  the  lee,  while  night 

By  ancient  Tarsus  held;  or  that  sea-beast  Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays: 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works  So  stretched  oat  huge  in  length  the  arch- 
Cheated  hngest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream :  fiend  lay  1  '* 
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Satan  lies  extended  like  the  overthrown  and  imprisoned  monsters  of 
the  Old  Fable—the  hundred-handed  Briareos,  Typhon;  or  like  that 
monster  of  the  New  Fable,  the  slambering  whale,  on  whose  thick,  insensible 
skin  the  mariner  anchors.  Yon  observe  the  steps  trodden  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  monsters  of  more  analogous  nature  and  configuration  are  first 
presented.  They  are  too  like  to  be  more  than  remembered  by  name.  But 
the  hint  has  dilated  your  eye  and  unsettled  your  wonted  conceptions,  and 
you  pass  on  prepared  to  the  more  explicit  and  poetical  imagining  of  similitude. 
Even  loving  and  reverent  critics  of  the  Paradise  Lost  lose  love  and  reverence, 
when  a  technical  term  crosses  their  way ;  and  here  are  in  one  large  hemi- 
stich, two  from  the  craft  of  the  sailor.  You  may  be  well  assured  that 
'*  moors  "  by  his  side  ^*  under  the  lee  *'  has  not  escaped  sharp  reprehension. 
But  listen  you  devoutly  to  the  profound  Poet,  and  to  your  own  moved  soul. 
In  the  first  place,  the  words  are  musical ;  in  the  next,  they  afiect  no  extra- 
ordinary display  of  nautical  erudition,  but  are  familiar  enough  to  your  own 
landsman's  ear.  Shall  the  words  of  the  sea  be  strange  to  the  Poet's  fellow- 
islanders  ?  Will  you  make  good  to  the  simile  the  loss  of  the  two  terms  that 
are  its  life  ?  What  other  word  than  that  which  customarily  signifies  to  the 
navigator  the  secure  possession  held  by  his  vessel  of  the  immovable  shore, 
will  suffice  for  expressing  his  ease  inspired  by  his  present  perilous  anchorage? 
How  will  you  do  justice  to  the  wild  fable — how  magnify  the  sleeping  leviathan 
more  than  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  phrase  which  the  night-foundered  pilot 
himself  would  upon  a  true  and  actual  island,  when  nnder  its  sheltering  coast 
he  and  his  tossed  skiff  lie  during  the  drear  night-hours,  in  the  lull  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea  ? 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover,  the  designations  of  the  creature,  '*  sea-beast  leviathan,**  dispel 
ordinary  associations ;  and  one  after  the  other  turns  your  fancy  to  the  un- 
couth, the  huge.  Far  more  the  Divine  power  introduced,  and  even  as  if 
exerted  for  the  purpose  of  creathig  dimension — 

''  Whom  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim." 

The  bold  and  grasping  phrase  itself,  "  his  works  that  swim;*'  and  lastly,  mark 
even  the  unusual,  but  not  unconsidered  placing  of  the  words,  the  separation 
of  his  works  from  the  limiting  that  swim^  by  which,  for  an  instant,  our  appre- 
hension is  thrown  loose  into  the  region  of  the  absolute- measureless — ^you  are 
uncertain  of  the  Poet*s  intention,  and  when  he  brings  yon  into  the  sphere  of 
the  known  and  the  real,  the  very  limiting  aggrandises 
"  That  swim  the  ocean-stream." 
NORTH. 

Eh?  Acutely  remarked,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

As  for  the  wonderful  doubt  that  has  been  moved,  whether  the  whale  or  the 
crocodile  sleeps  on  the  Norwav  foam,  and  quietly  receives  anchors,  and  shelters 
vessels  **  under  the  lee  '*  of  his  floating  bulk,  Milton  has  particularly  provided 
against  that  danger  in  the  Seventh  Book,  in  which  he  again  describes  the 
Leviathan,  and  yet  more  explicitly  the  Whale ;  besides  which,  for  a  final 
security  against  misapprehension,  the  Crocodile  is  created  on  one  day,  and 
the  Leviathan  on  another.  But  what  precautions,  sir,  are  good  against  a 
commentator? 

B  OLIVER. 

Three  things  necessitated  Satan*s  poetical  exaltation  in  Books  First  and 
Second.  First,  he  is  lately  fallen,  and  even  his  corruption  is  not  immediately 
nttermost.  Throughout  the  poem  are  visible,  lingering  angelical  gleams. 
His  pride,  supporting  an  unconquerable  will,  is  really  required  to  his  destined 
warfare,  which  is  the  whole  business  in  hand.  He  must  be  magnified  for 
the  sake  of  the  reader*s  imagination,  in  order  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  Past 
War.  Satan  Is  the  greatest  agent  of  the  catastrophe.  The  mind  of  the 
der  must  be  carried  along  with  the  agency.    But  it  would  revolt  from 
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following  him,  unless  a  certain  dominion  over  the  imagination  had  been  given 
him.  We  go  along  with  him  now,  certainly  not  desiring  his  success,  by 
which  we  are  to  suffer,  but  with  eyes  that  are  fixed  upon  him  by  curiosity, 
by  pity,  for  so  much  good  that  remains  in  him  of  what  he  was,  by  admira- 
tion of  what  is  in  him  of  yet  unextinguished  greatness.  Moreover,  he  has 
to  be  taken  down,  as  he  goes  on,  and  the  greatness  at  the  bef^nning  is  not 
more  than  was  needed  for  that  purpose.  However  nnresnltmg  the  pomp 
of  array  in  the  First  and  Second  Books  turns  out,  it  was  obliged.  Warriors 
fallen,  and  recovering  courage,  must  unavoidably  put  on  the  pomp  of  war. 
K  this  is  reason  enough,  the  Poem  gains  in  its  proportions :  Hell  has  now 
a  magnitude  corresponding  to  Heaven  and  our  Universe.  Bat  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  Poem  that  the  magnificent  display  and  prepara- 
tion of  Devils  shall  turn  to  nought.  Is  there  not  such  lesson  designed  to 
our  Imagination  ?  That  it  has  to  learn  that  it  has  too  hastily  let  itself  be 
dazzled  by  the  false  glory  of  those  Two  First  Books  I 

NORTH. 

I  have  said  what  all  the  world,  except  Talboys,  knows,  that — 

TALBOYS. 

I  like,  sir,  occasionally  to  disagree  with  all  the  world  except  Talboys. 

NORTH. 

I  have  said,  my  dear  Talboys,  that  the  Action  of  the  Poem  takes  the  starting 
point  of  its  majestically  sweeping  career  from  the  consternation  in  which  the 
rebellious  angels  are  shown  lying  after  theur  Fall. 

TALBOTS. 

What  more,  sir? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  insist  for  a  moment  upon  the  Foetus  picture  of  this  consternation. 
And  the  rather  because  they  who  have  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Sister  Art 
for  the  visual  illustration  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  Milton's  nnqnestionable  meaning. 

TALBOYS. 

I  pity  the  poor  painters ;  but,  sir,  perhaps — 

NORTH. 

The  Poet  says  that 

**  Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  yanqnishedy  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confoondedy  though  immortal." 

TALBOYS. 

No  mystery  there? 

NORTH. 

A  great  mystery.    I  ask,  in  what  posture  did  they  lie  ? 

TALBOYS. 

You  ask,  in  what  posture  did  they  lie  ? 

NORTH. 

The  answer  of  the  Poet,  if  you  examine  the  relevant  passages,  is  unequivocal. 
They  lay,  all  the  while  "  prone"—"  prostrate"—"  grovelling"— in  the  abject 
posture  of  "  adoration."  These  are  some  of  his  words— in  one  then— /a/  on 
4hctr  faces  as  they  fell! 

TALBOYS. 

That  would  never  suit  the  Sister  Art. 

NORTH. 

But  what  does  the  smgular  picture  mean  ?  Are  they  insensible  ?  No. 
The  Poet  delivers  you  from  that  supposition,  if  you  have  entertained  it — 

"  Nor  did  they  not  peroeiye  the  otU  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel." 

They  did  perceive  the  evil  plight  in  which  they  were— they  did  feel  the^e;c« 
pains.  They  lay  in  keen  anguish.  In  a  word,  the  stupor  in  whidi  the 
Poet  represents  them  as  lying  is  no  stupor  of  the  sensibility.   The  power  that 
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is  inert,  snspended,  utterly  useless  in  them,  is  the  power  of  acting.  They 
lie  in  utter  stupor  of  the  Will, 

TAXBOYS. 

And  what  does  this  mean,  sir?    A  great  differeDce  there,  sir. 

NaRTH. 

Think  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Talboys,  of  the  introductory  verses  in  which 
the  Fall  of  the  Angels  has  been  rapidly  touched ! 

'*  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hnrled  headlong  !  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomlesfi  perdition.'' 

You  may  readily  believe  that  such  a  fall  has  withered  in  them  for  a  season 
every  faculty  but  that  of  agony.  But  the  war  and  the  fall  that  are  here 
foreshadowed  are  in  the  Sixth  Book  fully  told.  There  their  defeat  is  pictured, 
when  the  Messiah,  clothed  in  the  terrors  of  omnipotence,  goes  forth  to  rout 
their  battle  ;— and  they  drop  under  his  lightnings;— they  flee;— to  flee  farther 
they  throw  themselves  out  of  Heaven,  and 

"  Eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit." 

Now,  from  that  helpless,  aghast,  and  thunder-ploughed  battle-fleld,  on  which 
they  lay, 

"  Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  faMen  !" 
till  the  Victor  raised  them  to  expel  them — from  that  unimaginable  nine  days  of 
**  Heaven  ruining  from  Heaven" — it  is  that  they  lie  in  this  powerless  conster- 
nation and  stupefaction ! 

TALBOYS. 

Reading  the  Poem  over  agun,  we  read  it,  sir,  with  a  more  profound  and 
exact  intelligence. 

NORTH. 

This  picture,  of  which  whether  all  our  good  Painters  have  striven  to  trans- 
mit into  their  colours,  the  stern  and  appalling  monotony,  I  know  not — may 
serve  as  an  instance  to  show  how  Milton,  true  to  a  great  elementary  function 
of  the  Poet,  uses  the  visible — the  act  or  the  inaction — to  signify,  with  over- 
whelming power,  the  invisible — the  utterly  vanquished  mind. 

TALBOYS. 

That  '*  rolling"  is  only  the  undulating  and  fluctuating  of  the  bodies,  as  the 
flaming  billows  heave  and  roll  under  them.    But  Milton  has  not  done. 

NORTH. 

Done  I— only  begun.  The  things  told  by  a  Poet  must  have  probability — 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  credibility,  or  verisimilitude  of  their  own ; 
or  they  must  carry  a  persuasion  of  their  truth  and  reality.  But  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Action,  the  first  feature  shocks  and  subverts  all  belief— all 
persuasion  of  truth  and  reality.  A  Finite  Leader,  and  the  host  of  his  finite 
followers,  contending  against  their  Infinite  Adversary  I 

The  first  heavy  task  laid  upon  the  genius  of  the  Poet  then  is  the  duty  of 
making  this  impossibility  seem  possible.  He  has  done  it,  and  you  read  on 
with  au  understanding  unshocked  by  the  contradiction— persuaded.  He 
has  for  this  purpose  exalted  the  mind  of  Satan  to  the  utmost  that  was 
consistent  with  Satan's  dedication  of  himself  to  evil. 

TALBOYS. 

And  especially  the  Poet  has  exalted  him  by  that  which  lay  next  at  hand, 
as  being  all  along  implied,  his  ascendancy  over,  and  real  superiority  to  his 
followers. 

NORTH. 

He  is  the  first  who  recovers  to  thought  and  to  bodily  motion.  The  Arch- 
angel lifts  up  his  head!  That  is  all.  His  other  parts  besides  are  **  prone  on 
the  flood  " — he  looks  and  knows  I    He  rouses 

"^IThe  next. in  powar  andjiezt  in  crime,'' 
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who  lies  next  him— Beelzebub.  They  converse — they  leave  the  flood,  and 
alight  on  the  land.  And  now  Satan  will  arouse  the  rest.  His  legions — 
angel- forms  that  lay  in  trance 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa." 

He  approaches  the  shore — 

**  And  called  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded  !  " 

His  words  are  short  and  few — words  of  bitter  upbraiding-— of  worse — of 
insulting  denunciation.  And  he  bids  them  awake  and  rise,  **  or  be  for  ever 
fallen  I "  He  bids  them,  and  they  have  arisen.  They  heard  and  were  abashed, 
and  up  they  spring  I 

TALB0Y8. 

Prevailing  Poet !  Nine  days  which  measure  time  to  mortal  men  they  have 
lain,  spite  of  their  agony — without  the  motion  of  a  limb.  One  word  of 
searching  displeasure  and  imperious  command  from  that  well-known  voice  I 
and  instantaneously,  like  a  noonday  cloud  of  locusts,  the  millions  are  on  the 
wing  in  the  air. 

NORTH, 

And  the  speaking  of  the  Poet,  which  we  must  hear,  is  not  the  illimitable 
representation,  to  our  senses ;  not  the  sign,  but  the  thing  signified,  the  reve- 
lation of  an  inward  Power ! 

The  angels  are  in  that  horrible  trance  utterly  powerless — will-less  ;  they 
have  not  stirred — neither  have  they  shrieked— nor  yelled — nor  groaned.  One 
word  was  required  to  tell  you  this — and  that  one  word  is  there.  When 
Satan,  self-armed  and  recollected,  will  answer  Beelzebub,  and  to  that  intent 
addresses  him,  Milton  ushers  in  those  first  words  uttered  in  Hell  by  telling 
you  that  he  speaks— 

**  Breaking  the  horrid  silence." 

TALBOYS. 

You  have  this  evening  shown,  sir,  how  with  Milton  the  pomp  and  prodi- 
gality of  Poetry  serve  the  main  business  of  the  narrative  Poet — the  conduct 
of  his  Action  ;  how  poetry,  properly  and  universally,  uses  things  external 
or  corporeal  as  the  most  affecting  and  effectual  expression  of  things  Internal, 
Spiritual ;  how  uniting  a  spirit  prevails  in  different  parts  of  the  Poem ; 
with  what  power  Milton  creates  the  persons  of  his  Epic ;  what  is  meant 
by  the  sublimity  of  imagination— understanding  the  faculty  as  we  usually 
understand  it — in  Milton.  Whatever  resembles  moral  sublimity  is  no  less 
to  be  attributed  to  him.  How  like  a  giant  he  grapples  with  his  more 
than  gigantic  subject  I 

NORTH. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  when  we  first  contemplated 
them  ?    Stunned  as  if  annihilated  under  the  wrath  of  God  1 

TALBOYS. 

Wrapped,  as  it  seemed,  in  indissoluble  chains. 

NORTH. 

Powerless  with  despair. 

TALBOYS. 

Prostrate  on  a  lake  of  fire. 

NORTH. 

One  word  from  their  great  Chieftain,  infusing  strength  by  shame — one 
other,  imparting  courage  by  hope— and  Hell  stands  in  armed  and  bannered 
array, 

**  Hurling  defiance  towards  the  ?ault  of  Heaven  I  " 
The  fallen  angels  are  here  first  presented  to  us  in  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  win  over  our  sympathy  and  affection. 

TALBOYS. 

Devils  winning  over  our  empathy  and  affection  I 
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NORTH. 

Do  they  not?  You  know  they  do.  They  have  sinned,  and  they  suffer ; 
hence  two  ways  of  access  to  our  hearts. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  my  good  sir,  the  offence  is,  after  a  measure,  balanced ;  that  is,  the 
anger  and  the  hate  of  our  pure  conscience  is  mitigated.  In  condemning,  we 
pity. 

NORTH. 

They  are  like  ourselves. 

TALBOYS. 

Accordingly,  along  with  a  sublimity  of  being  which  lifts  them  out  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  fellowship  with  us,  there  is  felt,  in  the  speeches  of  the  First 
Book— thorough  Tragic  Pathos,  the  true  pathos  of  Melpomene. 

NORTH. 

We  mourn,  perforce,  with  mourners.  In  what  manner  soever  calamity  may 
have  been  brought  upon  the  crushed  head. 

TALBOYS. 

Moreover,  we  must  go  along,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  with  Devils,  seeking 
our  own  destruction,  ebe  the  roet  loses  his  indispensable  hold  upon  us.  How 
coald  we  go  along,  sustained  by  antipathy  ?  Through  two  whole  Books,  where 
all  the  agents  are  engaged  in  a  common  interest — by  antipathy? 

NORTH. 

Love  is  essentially,  my  dear  Tidboys,  the  creating  spurit  of  Poetry— and 
we  must — Heaven  forgive  us — love  the  Devils! 

TALBOYS. 

More  or  less — and  so  must  the  Poet;  so,  between  us  two,  did  Milton. 
Approving,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  their  proceedings,  is  toute  une  autre 
chose!    We  can  go  along  with  Revenge — pretty — ^very,  very  well. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Talboys,  much  better  than  with  simple  Disloyalty,  Envy,  wrongful 
Ambition,  and  Ingratitude.  And  we  must  go  along  with  a  flaming  force  of 
mind  which  not  experience  of  thunder,  nor  immeasurable  precipitation  firom 
heaven's  brink,  nor  the  boiling  flood,  which  has  ^*  received  them  falling,**  nor 
the  dungeon  horrible,  that  on  all  sides  round,  as  one  great  furnace  flames,  nor 
anguish  possessing  limb  and  soul,  nor  "  despair"  can  quell  or  make  to  falter. 

TALBOYS. 

The  powers  of  mind — the  heroism,  Uiough  misapplied — the  magnanimity, 
though  depraved,  appear  in  quite  a  new  light,  and  from  more  vivid  and 
irresistible  evidence,  in  the  rebound  from  such  a  fall. 
*^  From  this  descent 
Celestial  yirtues  rising  will  appear 
More  glorious,  and  more  dread  ihanfrwn.  no  fall, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate." 
What  Satan  here  says  of  the  Virtues,  meaning  the  spirits  themselves,  we 
feel  of  the  Virtue  such  as  is  left  them—Yirtue  in  its  first  sense  unquestion- 
ably, and  enough  of  it. 

NORTH. 

Besides,  my  excellent  Professor— 

TALBOYS. 

Talboys. 

NORTH. 

They  possess  the  field  wholly  to  themselves.  You  are  amongst  the  con- 
spiracy, and  you  have  a  difficulty  to  disbelieve  against  the  hopes  and  trust  of 
a  whole  multitude.  You  are  carried  along.  Not  every  one  can  be  an 
Abdiel  in  understanding  even.  You  have  no  other  personages  presented  to 
divide  your  sympathy,  i  ou  have  none  to  divide  your  admiration— astonish- 
ment— awe — ^reverence  I 

TALBOYS. 

They  are  the  utmost  of  power  shown  you.  They  fax  overtop  your  imagina- 
tions of  powerful  created  beings.    They  dilate  your  imagination.    Your  ima- 
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gination  carries  no  standard  of  greatness  which  it  can  apply,  and  find  them 
scant  measure. 

KOBTH. 

Bnt  if  they  fill  by  their  magnitude  your  outward  and  inward  eyesight — 
stretch  it — how  are  yon  prepared  to  set  bounds  to  their  enterprise,  or  its 
results  ?  You  have  that  sort  of  calling  which  suffices  for  carrying  yon  on 
without  distrust. 

TALB0Y8. 

Compare  our  actual  disposition  towards  the  rebellious  angels  in  Books  Y. 
and  YI.,  where  they  have  it  not,  as  here,  all  their  own  ways  I 

NORTH. 

An  artistical  reason,  Talboys,  is,  that  we  thus  begin  with  a  character  of 
Poetry  from  which  the  other  kinds  rise  well:  the  moumfhl  and  terrible, 
the  bitter  and  sad,  the  morally  and  physically  disturbed  and  painful. 
I  suppose,  mon  bon  amiy  that  the  fires  of  Hell  reflect  something  in  our  own 
souls;  wrath  and  smouldering  hate  and  raging  desure— inward,  eating, 
unappeased.  The  load  upon  the  eyelids  of  imagination  laid  by  that  darkness 
visible  has  the  power  of  a  moral  element.  So  has  that  snllen,  grim,  shrouded 
glare  of  the  lurid  flames,  and  the  stifling  and  the  scorching.  Ko  donbt  that 
we  shall  rejoice,  as  the  Poet  will,  to  escape.  The  rest  is  relief.  It  is  like  the 
daily  natural  apparition  of  the  Universe.  Day  rises  out  of  night—beauty  out 
of  horror. 

TALB0T8. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  far  the  strongest  demand  made  by  the  Poet  upon  om* 
capacity  of  sympathy,  and  of  conceiving;  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  over— as 
it  was  well  to  take  us  fresh. 

NORTH. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  a  great  many  readers  get  no  farther. 

TALBOTS. 

They  like  hell  too  well. 

NORTH. 

But  plainly,  Talboys,  the  order  of  art  is  that  the  dark  disturbance  raised  in 
your  spirit  be  brightened  and  quieted,  not  the  reverse.  See  the  whole  system 
of  the  composition.  First,  Hell  or  Heaven  intermixed — then  Earth,  which 
is  proportionate — a  balance  of  tones,  harmony.  Heaven  in  its  glory.  Paradise 
in  its  heavenly  beauty,  lie  between  Hell  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
now  unstained  Earth. 

TALBOYS. 

The  rebel  spirits  are  first  presented  to  us,  sir,  beaten.  That  is  quite  an  intel- 
ligible state — our  understanding  accepts  it  at  once;  and  we  have  here  no  occa- 
sion of  asking,  Can  they,  by  possibility,  succeed?  We  remain  undisquieted 
hj  any  intellectual  scruples  that  might  have  been  raised  on  that  account. 

NORTH. 

But  there  is  a  little  more  in  this  matter.  That  first  warfare  was  one  in 
which  they  were  utterly  to  fail,  as  they  must  fail  in  contest  of  strength  with 
Omnipotence.  This  is  a  war  in  which  they  will  be  permitted,  after  a  manner, 
to  succeed.  One  may  ask,  in  Books  Y.  and  YI.,  how  far  the  war  of  the 
angels  is,  for  itself,  better  told,  after  yon  know  that  it  has  failed,  or  worse? 
In  the  First  and  Second  Books,  however,  this  is  clear,  that  no  conviction  of 
ntter  insanity  obtrudes  itself  to  diminish  your  admiration  of  intellectual  power, 
and  of  immeasurably  sublime  nature,  in  the  angels.  And  yet,  if  any  repent- 
ance lay  open  to  them,  there  is  insanity  here  too.  They  partially  succeed 
against  us;  for  themselves  they  end  in  utter  failure.  But  that  is  beyond  our 
beam  of  light  and  om*  horizon. 

TALBOTS. 

The  pervading,  unspeakable  sorrow  of  the  First  Book  is  the— privation. 

NORTH. 

A  third  part  of  the  Celestials  have  lost  their  goodness,  their  glory,  their  bliss, 
the  love  of  the  Ci-eator  and  heaven.  In  the  stead  of  all  these,  they  have  now  the 
prize  of  their  unhappy  attempt— Hell.  The  First  Book  lavishes  poetical  power  in 
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making  Hell  sensibly  present — ^visibly — tangibly.  This  was  poetically  required. 
The  scene  is  new  and  strange  to  the  imagination.  And  we  wonld  not  with 
sufficient  activity  create  it  for  ourselves.  The  poet  industriously  creates  it 
for  us.  The  overwhelming  presence  of  the  scene  was  indispensable  ;  for  to 
ns  who  know  the  Fallen  Angels,  first  under  their  loss,  in  their  place  of  punish- 
ment— their  positive  suffering — grounds  the  terrible  pathos.  Fire  and  gloom  ! 
These  are  the  two  colours  on  the  pallet  of  the  stem  painter,  and  he  spares 
them  not.  Fire !  The  incessant  scorching  of  the  angelical  flesh,  which  here- 
tofore bathed  in  perpetual  delight  I  Liquid  fire,  and  solid  fire  I  That  is  to  HelPs 
^^  dread  emperor  **  the  composition,  which  immediately  reveals  itself,  of  bis 
new  kingdom.  Dull  fire,  or  flames  I  And  let  it  not  for  a  moment  seem  to 
any  criticism  wilfully  refined,  and  inventively  scepticid — such  as  that  which 
inconsiderately  disdains  to  the  Greek  stage  the  penal  and  Lemssan  wound  of 
the  hero  Philoctetes — a  humiliation  of  Poetry — that  she  insists  with  deli- 
berate pains  on  corporeal  sufferance.  The  nature  of  Poetry  claims  that  the 
outward  be  emphatically  spoken,  if  imagination  liyes  and  breathes  by  the 
bodily  senses ;  and  the  fires  of  Hell  are  terrible  to  the  imagination.  Besides, 
what  else  is  Poetry  but  the  intuitive  interpretess  from  or  into  symbols  ?  These 
fires  have  another  significance,  and  a  worth  of  terror  far  other  than  that 
they  derive  from  the  bare  fact  of  the  physical  pain.  They  have  symbolic 
power.  They,  and  the  thunder  that  so  long  and  so  loud  peals  through  the 
Poem,  are  the  appalling  exponents  of  God^s  awakened,  afflicting,  or  anni- 
hilating wrath.  And  so,  spontaneons,  unsophisticated  imagination  Jluows 
and  feels  them.  And  so,  sublime  Power,  justly  exerted,  forces  its  proper 
acknowledgment,  and  jostiifies  itself.  The  gloom  that  loads  the  angelical  eye»^ 
used  to  the  resplendency  and  ineffable  beauty  of  heaven,  and  to  the  dazzling 
and  blinding  rays  of  the  Divine  presence,  speaks  obviously  and  immediately 
to  the  spirit. 

TAIAOTS. 

It  does. 

NOBTH. 

An  indissoluble  bond  ties  in  our  thoughts  light  with  life,  bliss,  truth, 
honour,  and  sanctity.  Its  opposite,  darkness,  with  death,  sorrow,  intellectual 
and  moral  destitution.  The  persons  of  the  good  angels  are  luminous,  radiant 
all  over  with  visual  glory.  Those  of  the  rev^ted  have,  during  the  Fall,  under- 
gone change.  Their  "  glory,"  says  Beelzebub,  is  **  extinct."  The  lummons 
property  has  not  passed  wholly  away,  but  it  suffers  extreme  diminution. 

"  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  origincU  brightnea.** 

We  hear  by-and-by  of  the  Archangel  in  the  Second  Book, .  having  recdved 
from  Chaos  instruction  for  continuing  his  journey  towards  this  newly-created 
world ;  he, 

**  With  fresh  alacrity,  and  force  renewed, 

Springs  upward,  lUce  a  pyramid  of  fire. 

Into  the  wild  expanse." 
Even  his  "  dimmed  lustre"  **  strikes  fiery  off"  against  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  chaotic  abyss.  When  Satan  sees  Beelzebub  lying  beside  him  on  the  Lake, 
he  scarcely  knows  him  from  the  transformation ;  and  his  first  words  mourn  bis 
personal  obscuration. . 

**  If  thou  beest  He  I  But,  oh  !  how  fallen  I  how  changed 
From  Him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright  1 " 

In  ^*  the  happy  Realms  of  Light  I "  Just  so,  cleaving  to  the  light,  when  he  has 
flown  to  the  burning  land,  and  more  deliberately  agnising  his  new  habita- 
tion, takes  possession  of  his  empire,  and  mourns  the  change. 

•*  This  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light." 
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TALBOYS. 

A  well-known  scene  in  the  Fonrth  Book,  sir,  brings  oat  properly,  and  beau- 
tifully draws  oat,  the  hidden  soul  of  the  symbol. 

"  So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon,** 

The  radiant  files  dazzle  the  terrestrial  moon!  by  their  natoral  self-splen- 
doar,  not  merely  by  reflecting  back  from  their  arms  her  own  lostre ! 

NORTH. 

Should  any  one  unluckily  ask  you,  *^  Who,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  bears  the 
part  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad?  or  the  part  most  resembling  that  part?  you 
will  doubtless  be  tempted  to  say— Satan.  The  interest  created  in  Satan  in 
Books  I.  and  II.  has  led  English  readers  to  think  him  the  Hero.  And  an 
Italian  critic  says,  **  I  define  the  hero  of  a  Poem,  that  personage  to  whom 
the  Poet  has  attributed  the  most  active  part  in  bringing  the  undertaking 
proposed  to  its  accomplishment"  And  he  concludes  by  deciding  the  question, 
Who  is  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  in  favour  of  Satan,  the  andertaking  being 
thePaUofMan. 

TALBOYB. 

Then,  I  suppose  that,  in  the  tragedy  of  Othdlo,  the  hero  is  lago.  Satan 
and  lago  both  bring  to  pass  by  persuasion. 

NOBTH. 

Why,  Satan  is  the  great  heroic  and  poetical  creation  of  a  person  in  the 
Poem.  And  for  this,  no  doubt — that  he  is  the  agent  upon  whom  chiefly  the 
action  rests.  His  action  is  principal  and  continuous.  But  there  the  parallel 
ends.  The  heart  of  the  Poet  is  with  Achilles— not  with  Satan.  The  heart 
of  the  right  hearer  is  with  Achilles — not  with  Satan. 

TALBOYS. 

I  like  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Two  persons  are,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  who  have  no  paraUel  in  the  Biad. 
One  is  on  earth — ^Adam.    One  in  heaven — the  Son. 

BULLER. 

And  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  have  an  analogy  of  their  Epic  personage  in 
Achilles.  For  the  human  head,  upon  which  the  pathetic  soul  of  desire  in  the 
bosom  of  the  hearer  hangs,  is  there  Achilles,  here  Adam.  And  the  armed 
warrior,  upon  whose  right  hand  Victory  sits  eagle-winged,  is  there  Achilles, 
here  the. Messiah. 

8EWARD. 

Upon  another  hand,  it  may  seem  fitter  to  say,  that  the  matter  of  the 
subject  removes  the  Paradise  Lost  from  all  comparison  with  merely  human 
Epics. 

NORTH. 

Adam  is  no  single  man.    He  is  mankind. 

SEWARD. 

Then  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  importance  of  the 
human  destinies  at  stake,  and  although,  in  one  respect,  Adam  and  Eve  are 
thus  the  principal  personages  in  the  Action — indeed,  the  only  personages  of 
the  proper  action,  and  the  highest  beings  out  of  humanity  are,  in  an  Epic 
sense,  if  one  may  dare  so  to  speak,  subordinate — yet  another  way  of  looking, 
in  a  manner  subverts  this  view.  For  the  Persons  and  the  Conflict,  out  of 
humanity,  are  so  transcendent  in  themselves,  that  you  might  speciously  say, 
that  the  bosom  of  Man  is  merely  a  field,  upon  which  the  Ix)rd  of  Good  and 
the  Lord  of  Evil  contend  for  victory. 

SEWARD. 

Still  I  think  that  that  is  but  a  momentary  view  taken  by  a  sublime  Theo- 
logy. The  sympathy  of  the  heart,  and  the  intense  reality  of  representation, 
rest  upon  the  human  personages. 

BULLER. 

It  can^t  be  doubted  such  was  Milton's  view. 
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NORTH. 

All  the  beiDgs  out  of  hamanity  belong  more  to  the  Imaginatioii ;  and  a 
shadowy  veil  floats,  ho>yever  thin,  between  us  and  them,  vividly  and  ener- 
getically as  they  are  presented.  Our  own  kind  belongs  to  us^  and  we  to  our 
own  kind.    Adam  and  Eve  are  the  centre  of  the  prime  interest  in  these. 

SEWARD. 

Adam  then  is  the  hero ;  Eve  is  the  heroine— the  only  two  human  persons. 
This  you  may  learn  from  Homer — the  liiad.  There  you  learn  that  proper  sup- 
porters of  an  Epic  Action  are  the  human  actors — men  and  women—ourselves ; 
that  the  superhuman  agents — even  to  the  highest— even  to  those  whom  we 
name  with  awe— whom,  through  awe,  we  rather  abstain  from  naming — are 
in  the  uncontrolled  poetical  moulding  of  the  Epic  Bard,  the  machinery  of  his 
human  action.  Man  is  the  centre,  the  subject.  With  good  reason ;  since  the 
Poet  is  a  man,  and  his  hearers  are  men.  Everything,  without  exception, 
glorifies  man.  If  we  would  make  an  exception  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  extent  occupied  by  the  preternatural  persons  in  the 
relation,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  their  extraordinary  dignity,  and  choose  to 
carry  a  notion  acquired  amongst  human  transactions  into  affairs  infinitely 
raised  above  humanity,  we  must  look  for  the  superhuman  Hero  of  the  Para- 
-diso  Lost,  I  think,  not  in  the  warring  and  vanquished  Satan,  but  where  the 
warfare  deforms  tlio  celestial  fields,  in  the  sublime  Vanquisher  of  Satan.  On 
that  field  Satan  is  indeed  thrice  vanqubhed ;  but  I  speak  of  the  third  and  last 
victory,  which  empties  distressed  heaven  of  sin  and  all  molestation. 

KORTH. 

Yes,  my  friend,  of  all  the  persons  which  Milton,  in  winnowing  with  irre- 
pressible pinion  the  air  of  dl  the  worlds,  has  dared  to  present,  bis  love  and 
awful  admiration  chiefly  beam  forth  in  delineating  the  Gracious  Power  who 
steps  in  as  Mediator  and  Intercessor  between  the  offended  Father  of  all 
Being,  and  his  offending  human  children.  In  bringing  into  personal  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  and  in  supplying  with  human  words  the  highest  of  all 
'Persons,  the  Almighty  King,  which  Milton  has  many  times  done  in  the 
Poem,  his  genius  might  seem  to  be  tamed  with  reverential  fear,  with  a  sur- 
mise of  excessive  daring ;  not  so  when  he  clothes  the  brow  or  the  lips  of  the 
Messiah,  now  with  mercy,  now  with  terror.  The  few  lines  in  Book  III., 
-which  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Filial  Godhead,  after  his  offer  of  Him- 
self to  be  the  propitiation  for  Man  who  will  fall,  are  unspeakingly  beautiful. 
They  possess  the  new  or  the  rare  sublimity  of  tenderness.  The  same  august 
Being,  on  the  second  day  of  the  angelical  warfare,  taking  the  field  against 
the  Rebels  of  Heaven,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Poem— the  Militant  Messiah 
— has  brought  out  powers  of  utterance  from  our  English  Epic  Harp,  which  may 
bring  to  mind  the  verses  of  Cowper : — 

"  The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud, 
The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonished  crowd." 

BULLER. 

There  is  a  question  which  I  feel  as  painful,  and  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
After  all,  who  has  vanqubhed  ?  Personally,  Satan  is  vanquished.  Follow  to 
the  close  the  views  of  the  immense  poem,  which  comprehend  all  worlds— all 
space— all  time— eternity— and  we  answer,  with  regard  to  the  Archfiend  at 
the  conclusion — 

*'  Hell,  her  numbers  full. 
Henceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut !" 

There  lies  the  prostrate  antagonist  of  Heaven,  indungeoned  In  fierce  fires,  for 
evermore.  He  is  personally  vanquished.  But  along  with  Him,  Hell  **  has 
her  numbers  full.**  And  there  are  Angels  and  Men ;  and  by  all  theological 
report,  and  by  Milton's  own  intimations,  I  think — by /or  the  greater  part  of 
mankind.  Looking  at  the  Poem,  then,  as  the  history  of  a  Conflict— what  is 
the  result  ?  First,  God  creates  man  to  supply  the  vacant  room  of  the  Angels  : 
but  they  do  not  supply  his  room.  Upon  the  contrary,  much  rather,  it  seems, 
do  they  fill  Hell  I    Secondly,  The  first  created  have  immediately  fallen ;  and 
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as  far  as  the  Creation  alone  goes,  the  Counsels  of  God  have  failed.  Bat 
there  is  a  reserve.  It  is  in  the  infinite  Love  of  the  Redeemer.  Man  is  re- 
deemed, and  Satan  thus  at  the  second  stroke,  if  not  at  the  first,  is  quelled. 
Ko !  for  the  Infinite  sacrifice  does  but  partially  succeed— I  fear,  in  small  part  I 
Therefore,  twice,  and  the  second  time  ultimately,  the  Counsels  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  of  Infinite  Love,  and  the  acting  of  Omnipotence,  fail. 

SEWARD. 

And  the  God  of  Evil  has  carried  his  point  with  cost  enough  to  himself. 

BULLER. 

If  I  were  simply  challenged  to  criticise,  as  a  theologian,  the  Theology  of 
Milton,  I  do  not  know,  whether,  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  should  not  thiuk  myself 
bound  to  hold  my  tongue.  But  the  Poem  challenges  criticism  as  a  Poem, 
and  I  feel  in  myself  that  here  is  a  gap  in  my  satisfaction  in  the  Poem. 
That  which  is  undertaken,  promised,  vaunted  even  by  the  highest  speaker 
and  agent,  does  not  appear  to  a  common  human  understanding  as  performed. 

SEWARD. 

I  cannot  help  fearing  that  this  flaw — may  I  call  it?  like  one  broken  link  of 
the  mightiest  chain,  invalidates  the  whole  work,  as  a  whole ;  disables  us  from 
giving  it  the  acceptance  we  desire,  and  in  which,  merely  as  critics  of  Poetry, 
we  should  rest  happily. 

NORTH. 

The  question  is  not  a  slight  one  with  us,  as  wonderers,  whether  we  may 
gaze  with  pure,  entire  wonder,  or  must  wonder  at  this  and  at  that,  and  not 
at  the  whole. 

BULLER. 

This  view  may  even  beget  a  suspicion  as  to  the  poetical  sincerity  of  Milton's 
mind  in  the  Poem.  Is  there  here,  one  may  be  driven  to  ask,  a  theological 
sophism  ?  Has  Milton  by  some  untenable  syllogism  reasoned  himself  into  a 
belief,  which  the  human  soul,  illuminated  by  Love  into  Truth,  cannot 
receive?  A  narrow  tenet?  A  tenet  narrowing  at  once  God's  grace  and 
man's  reason  ? 

SEWARD. 

If  we  have  the  persuasion  that  he  has  done  so,  then  it  strikes  me  as  pro- 
bable, that,  since  once  for  all,  we  are  compelled  to  carry  on,  strangely,  the- 
consideration  of  Theology  and  Poetry  side  by  side,  we  must  herein  find  our 
poetical  sense  and  capacity  constrained  and  oppressed.  For  is  not  Poetry 
the  life  of  our  souls,  flowing  pure,  free,  and  full  ?  And  can  there  be  a  wrong 
in  Truth  and  Love  that  will  not  be  felt  as  a  wound  to  this  life? 

BUIXER. 

A  syllogism  standing  in  the  place  of  an  Inspiration  might,  in  a  sense,  be 
called  a  defect  in  poetical  sincerity.  It  is  much  worse,  if  we  can,  for  a^ 
moment,  imagine  that  Milton  has,  with  splendour  of  poetry,  knowingly  hid- 
den the  defects  of  an  argument,  which,  while  it  convinced  him,  he  might 
suspect  did  not  equally  convince  all  others. 

NORTH. 

I  feel  that  the  deepest  soul  of  Milton  breathed  in  the  purpose  of  the  Poem, 
which  is,  I  understand,  to  establish  man's  holiness,  as  only  by  possibility 
subsisting  in  its  consent  with  God's  holiness.  Whatever  thought,  issuing 
truly  from  the  spiritual  consciousness  which  led  Milton  to  his  purpose,  vindi- 
cates, in  so  issuing,  its  fitness  for  poetry — ^vindicates  its  tendency  to  enlarge,, 
exalt,  rectify,  nourish  all  our  best  powers. 

BULLER. 

Bat  merely  the  fact  that  a  thesis  found  in  the  schools,  recogitated  by  him, 
and  not  sent  up  by  the  oracular  soul,  seemed  to  justify  and  correspond  to  his 
consciousness,  and  recommend  itself  to  Milton  the  Inquirer,  would  by  no 
means  vindicate  the  Thesis  as  poetical. 

TALBOYS. 

Yon  very  properly,  sir,  asked  me  somewhat  sternly — 

NORTH. 

Mildly. 
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TALBOTS. 

In  what  posture  did  they  lie  ?  Yoa  have  dow  given  ns  a  very  forcible 
and  trnthfal  account  of  in  what  postore  they  now  stand ;  bat  might  yon  not 
have  been — 

NORTH. 

More  circumstantial  ?  I  might,  and  shall  be  so  now.  I  onght  to  have 
spoken  of  that  first  Colloqut  on  the  fiery  flood  between  Satan  and  Beelzebub. 

TALBOY8. 

That  infernal  colloquy  sublime !  You  said  well  that  the  change  has  been 
produced  by  steps  that  our  minds  follow  easily ;  that  we  have  pursued  with 
satisfaction  to  our  uuderstandiugs  the  progress  of  this  wonderful  revolution. 
Does  the  colloquy  help  it  on?  Do  the  myriads  hear  it  ?  Or  are  they  dumb 
and  deaf? 

NORTH. 

Dumb  and  deaf.  But  we  are  not ;  and  the  colloquy  is  for  us.  By-and-by 
the  myriads  will  hear  it ;  meanwhile  we  feel  in  it  Satan's  greatness  and  his 
power,  and  are  enabled  to  believe  in  the  cleaving  and  inflamed  allegiance  of 
the  Myriads  to  their  King.    Recite  the  Colloquy. 

TALBOYS. 


•*  If  thou  beest  he, — ^but  O,  how  fallen !  how 

changed 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  li^ht, 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst 

outshine 
Myriads  though  bright!— if  he,  whom  mutual 

league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 
Joined  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  joinM 
In  equal  ruin ;  into  what  pit,  thou  seest, 
From  what   height   fallen!    so   much    the 

stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?    Yet  not  for 

those. 
Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixed 

mind, 
And  high   disdain,  from   seuso   of  injured 

merit. 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  roe  to  contend ; 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brouffht  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm^d. 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign;  and,  me  pre- 
ferring. 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  op- 
posed 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 
And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the 

field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  coura|[e  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. — 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath,  or  might, 
Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power. 


Who,  from  the  terror  of  this  arm,  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed ! 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
lliis  downfall  1  since,  by  Fate,  the  strong^ 

of  ffods 
And  this  emnyreal  substance  cannot  fail  ; 
Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  events— 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  ad- 
vanced,— 
We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joj 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,.though  in  pain. 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  de- 
spair ; 
And  him  thni  answered  soon  his  bold  com- 
peer. 
O    Prince!    O    chief   of   many  throned 
Powers ! 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct ;  and,  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearlesp,    endangered    Heaven's     perpettud 

King. 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  cnance,  or 

fate; 
Too  well  I  see,  and  me  die  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven ;  and  all  this  mighty 

host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish  ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remain 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns. 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and    happy 

state 
Here  swallowM  up  in  endleas  misery.** 

NORTH. 

How  solemnly  and  majestically  the  first  lines  glorify  Satan — ^by  a  scale  set! 
Chief  of  Powers  that  led  I  a  Leader  of  leaders— a  Prince  of  princes— a  Throne 
above  thrones  I  Think  on  the  strange  misprision  of  Bentley,  who  thinks 
that  either  Milton  nngrammatically  put  *Med"  for  *Medde8t"— ignorantly 
"*^  "H>— for  he  woold  not  have  shunned  "ledst,"  who  said  elsewhere 
!" 
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TALBOT8. 

And  what  a  locotion  he,  Bentley,  thna  bestows  on  Milton — ^^  Leddest  under 
thy  conduct  I " 

NORTH. 

Or  that  If  Milton  means  "  led,''  Bentlej  thinks  he  has  lowered  Satan  by 
attributing  to  the  subordinate  powers  "  endangered,"  **  put  to  proof; "  not 
discerning  that  all  that  all  do  under  Satan  becomes  much  more  majestically  and 
superbly  and  sublimely  Satan's  than  if  he  did  it  personally.  He  is  their  Soul, 
and  to  him  they  owe  that  which  they  do.  Note  the  grave,  touching,  and  mag- 
nificent composition  of  the  first  and  following  verses : — '*  O  Prince  1"  is  a  f^ 
address;  but  satisfies  not  Beelzebub,  who  proceeds  to  reproduce  and  expand 
bis  compellation.  And  first  by  translating  "O  Prince!"  into  "O  Chief  of 
many  throned  Powers  I "  But  neither  is  that  enough ;  and  all  that  is  hung  in 
the  following  lines  upon  the  Powers  becomes  only  an  immense  explication  and 
amplification  of  that  first  ^'  O  Prince  1 "  For  you  must  not,  for  the  world,  for 
an  instant  think  of  such  a  construction  as  ^*  O  Prince — of  many  throned 
Powers ; "  for  that  would  go  down  at  once  from  "  Prince"  to  **  Chief."  But 
decidedly  **0  Prince"  is  insulated,  entire,  independent,  self-sufficient;  and 
all  the  rest  is  a  second  birth,  unbosomed  out  of  it.  Observe,  too,  the  instan- 
taneous resumption  by  Beelzebub  of  his  old  relationship  to  Satan— as  a 
follower,  loyal,  admiring,  attached,  justifying,  only  not  having  yet  received 
from  him  the  courage  to  hope  on ;  there  is  not  a  word  of  displaying  his  own 
zeal,  but  in  perfect  simplicity,  and  as  a  mere  follower,  of  course.  There  they 
are  together,  master  and  servant,  or  rather  brother  and  brother,  for  it  is  a 
mixed  relationship.  What  they  were  before,  that  they  are  af^er ;  the  **  horrid 
<*hange  "  has  in  this  made  none.    There  is  here  a  moral  sublimity ;  and 

''Study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate  !" 

like  a  seed  cast  into  the  soil  of  the  future— like  an  end  of  thread  put  between 
the  fingers  of  Destiny,  which  she  shall  spin  on.  There  is,  in  three  words,  the 
fall  of  man  spoken.  .  And  observe  how  slowly  the  reacquisition  of  will,  fitting 
for  corporal  act,  ensues.  Lifting  up  a  face,  eyes  cast  round,  the  project  of  a 
flight  so  heavily  proposed,  under  such  a  depression  of  all  physical  energy ! 
Herein,  and  in  the  flight  which  follows,  and  is  described  with  care,  the 
impressive  representation  of  a  quasi -annihilation,  from  which  they  have  to 
revive,  the  aggrandisement  which  all  this  annihilation  of  a  physical  kind 
acquires,  that  herein  is  expressed  the  hand  of  God  weighing  them  down, 
as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  Poem  the  finite  teems  with  an  inly- bom 
infinitude. 

TALBOTS. 

Compeers  1  bnt  Beelzebub,  metbinks,  is  beginning  to  quail. 

^*  H«re  fwallowvd  up  in  endless  misery.  That  we  m»j  so  soffice  his  Tenreful  ire ; 

Batirhat  if  He  our  Gonqoeror  (whom  I  now  Or  do  him  mightier  serriee,  as  bis  thralli 

Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  lees  Bj  right  of  war,  whatever  his  business  be. 

Than  such  could  have  overpowered  such  force  Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  fire, 

as  ours)  Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep? 

Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 

entire,  Strength  undiminishM,  or  eternal  being, 

Dtrangl J  to  saffBT  and  support  our  pains.  To  uiulergo  eternal  punishment  ?  ** 

NORTH. 
**  Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  Archfiend  replied.** 
Good  Dr  Newton  says,  that  what  Beelzebub  had  last  said  hath  startled 
Satan,  and  that  he  '*  thinhs  proper  to  make  a  speedy  reply.** 

^*  Fallen  Cherab  I  to  be  weak  is  miserable,  Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 

Doing,  or  suffering ;  but  of  this  be  sure.  Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task,  And  out  of  ^ood  still  to  find  means  of  evil : 

But  ever  to  do  ill  onr  sole  delight.  Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

As  being  the  contrary  to  His  high  will.  Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 

Whom  we  resist.    If  then  his  providence  His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aimi** 

Satan  "  thought  proper**  to  make  this  speedy  reply.  And  Beelzebub  is 
mute.    Satan  follows  up  bis  triumph;  and  seeing  that  the  **  angry  Victor** 
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bas  recalled  bis  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  back  to  tbe  gates  of 
beaven,  and  ceased  to  "  bellow  through  tbe  vast  and  boundless  deep," 
**  thinks  It  proper  '*  not  to  let  slip  the  occasion, 

"  Whether  scorn, 
Or  satiate  fury,  yield  it  f^om  our  foe." 

He  must  be  np  and  doing. 


'*  Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and 

wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid 

flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful?  Thither  let  as  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves; 
Tkere  rat,  if  any  rest  can  harhoor  there; 
And,  reassembling  onr  afflicted  powers. 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend. 
Our  enemy — onr  own  loss  how  repair — 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity— 
What  re-enforcement  we    may  gain    from 

hope — 


If  not — what  resolution  from  despair. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His, mighty  stature!      On  each  hand  the 

flames. 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spirea, 

and  rollM 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale: 
Then  with    expanded  wings  he  steers  his 

flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 
That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights, — if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum*d 
With  solid  as  the  lake  with  li^id  fire.'^ 


The  opening  of  his  speech  yerj  beautifully  brings  out  Satan^s  mournful  regret. 
You  can  see  bis  angelical  senses  offended,  wrung  by  the  change.  He,  too,, 
loved  light,  and  beauty,  and  serenity  I  He  had  love!  Whither  has  it  gone, 
or  going?  The  excess  of  "  glory  obscured^'^  answers  to  a  like  change 
of  mind  I 


"  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch- Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven,  this  mourn- 
ful gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?    Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  farthest  from  him  is 

best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equaled,  force  hath  made 

supreme 
Above  his  equals.  Farewell,  happy  fields. 


r 


What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?   Here  at 

least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 
But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  £uthfnl  friends. 
The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss. 
Where  ioy  for  ever  dwells :  hail,' horrors, hail      Lie  thus  astonishM  on  the  oblivious  pool. 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  hell.         And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings       In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  nlace  or  time.        With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  vet 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself  RminM  in  heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in 

Gan  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.  hell  ?  ** 

In  part  of  the  respect  which  we  feci  for  Satan  is  onr  admiration  of  his  under- 
standing ; — of  its  powers,  at  least,  if  not  always  of  its  conclusions.  His 
greatness  is  twofold — first,  the  intellectual  endowment  is  of  the  highest  order, 
which  was  requisite  in  the  Anta^nist  of  Heaven,  Author  of  Evil,  Seducer  of 
Man,  Tempter  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  feel  quite  as  much  a  moral  grandeur 
in  his  intellect.  Moral  qualities  must  proceed,  I  suppose,  from  the  will. 
There  may  be,  and  I  suppose  are,  many  unobvums  ways  of  this  proceeding 
from  the  will  into  the  understanding  in  angel  and  in  man — ways  claiming^ 
the  research  of  the  Philosopher.  But  there  is  also  one  obvious  way  of  this 
proceeding—namely,  to  face  and  understand  your  own  evil  condition.-  There, 
every  one  feels  that  the  collecting  yonr  intellectual  powers,  and  the  strength 
exerted  in  using  them,  are  from  a  will  full  of  power ;  and  perhaps  most  of 
all,  that  the  voluntary  rejection  of  all  self-delusion,  of  all  hiding  from  see- 
ing, the  simple  determination  to  know  the  worst  that  is  to  be  knovs^n— is 
heroic.  By  power  of  intelligence,  and  by  intellectual  courage,  Satan  calmly 
looks  into,  and  takes  on  him  the  condition  which  he  bas  made  for  himself. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made  to  his  clearness  of  understanding — 
that  is,  his  moral  perversion — his  monomania — to  which  he  gives  concen- 
trated expression — 

"  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven  !" 
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As  be  aAawids  adnfts  tbe  ioeTitaUe  smd  self-condemniiig  consequences  ia 
m  void—**  EtQ,  be  tboa  1B7  Good !**  wbich  is  tbe  soblimest  monl  redmctio 
ad  mUui  Jmrn  ;  tmd  jet  70B  feel  wben  be  comes  to  it,  not  tbat  be  bjis  found 
Hgbt,  b«t  tbat  be  bjts  bouid  bimsdf  to  darkness ;  only  be  sbows  tbmt  be  tbo« 
rovgblj  knows  tbe  da^neas.  £te  is  a  clear  logician.  Tbe  fixing  of  our  admi- 
ration oa  Sataa*^  iateliigeoee  he^gaca  earij,  or  at  once — ^*  as  ftr  as  angels'  kcsi 
be  Tiews!**  His  cjea  are  snblime  Tisnal  organs.  And  70B  maj  kiK>w  bow 
far  tbej  can  scc^  wben  Uriel  sees,  from  tbe  Son,  Satan's  fiice  on  Nipbates 
repeatedly  cbange  ooloar.  He,  tbe  Leader,  more  tban  any  otbcr  angel,  takes 
penetrating  and  eoBprebenstre  Tiews  of  bis  situation : 

*  Is  tbb  tbe  n^m,  tbis  tbe  toil,  tbe  cUmk, — 

Said  tbcn  tbe  loci  AidirnDgel^—tbis  tbe  teat 

Tbat  we  mast  cbaage  for  UeareB ! " 
SEWAKD. 

Bcefaebnb,  at  first,  and  tbrongbont,  is  a  grand,  a  sobGrne  angd ;  beyond 
an  tbe  otbers,  eren  Molocb,  fimons  king.  Molocb  is  aboTe  Maamon,  and 
MasDBon  abore  BeliaL  Bnt  Beelaebob  Is  not  fartber  abore  tbem,  tban  be  is 
below  Satan.  He  does  not  dare  to  call  on  tbe  Legions ;  bnt  implores  Satan 
to  speak,  knowing  tbat  bis  roice  will  preraiL  That  consternation,  be  knows, 
bas  not  broken  tbe  power  of  tbat  name.  **  Astonisbed  on  tbe  obHipiom  pool," 
tbey  bare  still  reaKabrance  of  bis  place  in  HeaTcn,  ^^  tbcre  sitting  wbere 
tbey  dnrst  not  war.**  In  BGss,  or  in  rerolt,  or  "  in  bideons  rain  and  com- 
bo^ion,"  eqnaDy  tbe  **  Lord  Paramount." 

TALBOTS. 

Lndfer,  Son  of  tbe  Morning,  of  Heaven,  is  now  He^wras  in  tbe  Xig^t  of 
HeQ.  And  Hespcras,  wbo  yet  still  leads  tbe  starry  boet,  Mima  brightest ; 
and  tbey  fti  befiere  tbat,  following  Him,  tbey  sball  repossess  tbeir  natire 
seats. 

*  Leader  of  thMe  azaics  bri^t, 
Wbicb  l«t  tbe  Owsipotcat  momt  coald  bare  fofPd ! 
If  oaee  tbey  bear  tbat  Tofcs," 
tbey  win  soon  resnme  lew  comrage  and  rerire,  tbov^  now  tbey  lie 


"  GfVfdfiiig  aad  prostrate  ia  70a  lake  of  fire! 
Am  w€  eraAUtf  astoaaded  and  aiawd  " 

Satan  iviZr  speak.  Bnt  tbe  Poet  gires  bbn  time— nof  to  prepare  Him^for  be 
bsa  for  nine  daja  been  tbinking  of  bis  Address.  Nay,  be  makes  two 
Addresses,  botb  eqoany  snitable  and  appropriate;  but  tbe  seond  being  tbe 
Speecb  of  tbe  Erening.  Tbe  Poet  r^oices  m  tbe  certainty  of  ^  tbander 
and  figbtnfng"  wortby  of  tbe  occasion,  and  is  absolately  arerse  to  tbe  cessa- 
tion of  tbat  CoDoqay.  He  bbnself  nses  three  hundred  fines  m  teDbig 
as  tbe  final  resalt!  Yea,  firom  tbe  imploration  of  Bcelzcbnb  tiU  tbe  doee 
of  Satan— tbrea  bnndrcd  fines  of  sncb  Poetry  I  Bcelzebob  ''  scarce  bad 
ceased,"  tSl  tbe  snperior  Fiend  waa  sMmng  ^  towards  tbe  abore."  We  hare 
seen  bmi— lying— ri^^g—fiying^-now  behold  bia  wvOa^— tbat  is,  "*  aoru^ 
towards  tbe  sbore." 

*Hi»failiiiwdbeM,  Tkn^  cptic  ^mi  Ae  Taataa attiiliwvs 

EtWiriliwfii,—iy,lon«,a«4to— d.  At  rrcaiw  frvB  the  top  «f  F«oolc, 

BchiadlBMcut:  tbe'WmdeatsBfcRsee  Or  ia  TaldinM,  t»  ^eaoj  onr  ba^ 

Hwg  oa  h«  ■haUm,  hfce  Oe  mtm  vbow  K ven,  or  ■tiioliloi,  m  her  fpottj  ^*bc.* 


Here  is,  tben,  tbe  wbole  tnblbne  Fignre  detadcd  and  in  motion;  Oe 
eonspicnons  piece  of  bis  warlike  array  sngled  ont  and  presented  ander  a  first 
impreaaon.  Tbe  utiunuaci  is  placed  in  his  obserratory;  bis  eye  aa  if 
created  anew  by  tbat  wonderfol  organ  of  rerelation  wbicb  bis  bands  bare 
&brieated.  He  at  leart  is  for  tbe  aranent  ""  snbGae  w^  expectation.*' 
And  stin  tbe  a^rts,  too,  tbat  be  hopes  for,  are  ''  beie  iawr^tped  a  an 
expectant  ansie." 

•To  4 

Brvcnyori 
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Hovr  faithftdly  to  bis  calling  and  to  bis  own  being  bas  tbe  Poet  of  a  sndden 
pnt  life  into  tbe  Moon,  by  tbe  suggestion  of  runnmg  waters  I  No  matter, 
thongb  Lord  Rosse  may  bare  little  bope  of  descrying  rivers  in  a  planet  witb- 
ont  an  atmospbere !  Yonng  observation  migbt  bope  everytbing.  **  In  ber 
spotty  globe !"  Spotty!  Yon  bere  see  bow  harmonionsly,  and  witb  wbat  an 
accession  of  composure  to  tbe  momentary  leave-taking,  one  word  of  tbis  final 
ronsical  claose  resnmes  tbe  wbole  various  imagery  of  tbe  next  preceding 
one,  landsy  livers^  mountains  I  Gigantic  Spottings,  wben  science  bas  inter- 
preted tbem !  And  an  Art  in  tbe  Versifier  mated  to  tbe  genius  of  tbe 
Tbinker.  Ay,  tbere  is  a  capacity  resident  in  verse  to  reflect  the  stopendoni 
creations  of  genius— Dread  Action,  Dread  Passion,  Dread  Cogitation. 

BULUBIU 

Eb? 

TALBOTS. 

Beelzebub — and  yon  and  I  are  now  standing  beside  Beelzebnb — sees 
Satan  going  from,  bim; — were  Satan  coming  towards  bim,  wbere  would  be- 
that  Sbield  ?    Tbat  description  of  Satan's  Shield  ? 

BUULKB. 

Nowbere  in  Milton. 

TALB0Y8. 

Tbe  Leader  of  tbe  boat  now  stands  on  tbe  brink  of  that  inflamed  sesy 
and  calls. 

**  He  called  so  load  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.'' 

An  expecting  hemistich  !  Listen !  Hell  listens !  and  all  ber  forlorn  myriads, 
grovelling,  weltering,  and  powerless  of  will,  as  they  lie,  and  for  nine  days 
and  nights  have  lain  upon  the  tossing  of  the  fiery  surge — they  listen  to  the 
hardly  less  than  omnipotent  call  I  The  voice  of  the  Archangel,  in  the  pride 
of  his  call,  twice  reaches  a  resting-place.  Once  in  the  word^"  To  slumber 
here  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven ! "  Observe  bere  that  repose  is  the  very 
matter  that  is  ironically  presented ;  and  observe  that  from  this  momentary 
repose  break  out,  like  lightnings  and  thunders  which  tear  open  the  breast 
of  some  solid  cloud,  the  fiercest  scorn-shafts  with  which  Satan  will  vex  them 
up  from  their  slumber  as  of  annihilation  I 

NORTH. 

Bnt  wbat  follows  the  Shield,  Talboys? 

TALB0Y8. 
**  His  ipear, — to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine,     On  Heayen^s  azure;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast  Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, —        Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
He  walk'd  witb,  to  support  uneasy  steps  Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps       His  legions.'* 

It  vms  but  a  wand.  Imagine  his  Shield,  and  yon  know  the  size  of  bis  Spear. 
Imagine  bis  Stature,  and  you  know  his  volume  of  Voice. 

NORTH. 

He  makes  two  Addresses.    The  first,  of  which  you  have  spoken  well,  did 
its  business. 

'^  Princes,  potentates.  To  adore  the  Comraeror  P  who  now  beholda 

Warriors !  the  flower  of  heaven,  once  yonre.  Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  tbe  flood 

now  lost.  With  scatterM  arms  and  ensigns ;  till  anon 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize  His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven-gates  diBcem 

Eternal  spirits!  Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place  The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  ua 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose  down 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  yon  find  Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  val«s  of  heaven?  Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gnlC 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn  Awake ! — arise ! — or  be  for  ever  fallen  I  ^* 

The  Myriads  are  on  wing — they  beard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  spriog 

**  Upon  the  wing, 

'Tvrizt  upper,  nether,  and  sarronnding  fires." 
They  were  like  leaves— now  they  are  like  locusts. 
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"  As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Anmm*B  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud, 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Lik€  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  o/NiU,** 

What  woald  yon  more?  At  a  sigDal  given  by  the  uplifted  spear  of  their 
Great  SaltaD*s  waving  to  and  fro  to  direct  their  course,  in  even  balance  they 
light  on  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain.  That  night  of  locusts 
darkening  all  the  land  of  Nile  in  Egypt's  evil  day  was  God-sent; — so  is  this 
night  of  locusts  darkening  the  clime  of  Hell.  And  forthwith  from  every 
squadron  and  each  band — of  Locusts— the  Heads  and  Leaders  thither  haste 
where  stands  their  Great  Commander !  *^  Godlike  shapes  and  forms  excel- 
ling human  I "  "  Princely  Dignities  "  and  **  Powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat 
on  thrones.'* 

SEWARD. 

I  hope,  sir,  yon  feel  the  poetical  grandeur  of  Milton's  picture  of  the  old 
Mythology  here — a  strain  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lines,  which  has  been 
fonnd  fault  with  by  some  critics  as  a  digression  or  episode— otc<  of  place  I 

NORTH. 

Out  of  place  I  Gloriously  in  place.  The  Poet  thereby  aggrandises  Satan 
and  his  Angels  all.  Of  them  in  heaven  there  is  no  memorial — blotted  out  and 
razed,  by  their  rebellion,  from  the  Book  of  life.  Our  imagination  is  moved 
by  this  splendid  vision  of  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold,  when  **  Devils 
were  adored  for  Deities ; "  and  all  over  the  earth  prevailed  the  worship  of 
those  very  fallen  angels,  by  the  posterity  of  the  two  human  beings  whose 
Fall  is  ye/  to  happen!  What  says  Thomas  Campbell?  '^The  subject  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  the  origin  of  evil— an  era  in  existence — an  event  more 
than  all  others  dividing  past  from  future  time, — an  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its  nature  connected  with  everything  important 
in  the  circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  those  circumstances 
Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Paganism  were  too  important  and  poetical  to 
be  omitted.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect  them; 
but  as  a  Poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as  dreams  of  the  human 
mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of  infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a 
beautiful  propriety  for  all  classical  allusions;  thus  connecting  and  re- 
conciling the  coexistence  of  Fable  and  of  Truth ;  and  thus  identifying 
the  fallea  angels  with  the  deities  of  *  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold,' 
he  yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his  subject,  and  clothed 
himself  in  the  spoils  of  superstition." 

SEWABD. 

Nobly  said. 

NORTH. 

And  again,  "  The  Powers  of  Milton's  Hell  are  Godlike  shapes  and  forms; 
their  appearance  dwarfs  every  other  poetical  conception.  When  we  turn  our 
dilated  eyes  from  contemplating  them,  it  is  not  their  external  attributes  alone 
which  expand  the  imagination,  but  their  souls  which  are  as  colossal  as  their 
fitature— their  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity— the  mind  that  bums 
aoudst  the  ruins  of  their  divine  natures,  and  their  genius  that  feels  with  the 
ardour,  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  Heaven." 

TALBOY8. 

And  I  say,  again  and  again,  that  in  Satan  we  see  Intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  next  to  divine— Invincibility  of  Will— the  consciousness  of  that  invin- 
cible will,  and  of  all  its  resources — Ambition,  which  nothing  less  than  the 
throne  of  Grod  seems  as  if  it  could  satisfy — the  Imperial  Consciousness  of 
Command — the  complacent  accepting  of  the  dominion  in  ^Tetf— the  scorn  of 
Pain— the  infinite  capacity  of  Pain — the  infinite  active  energy  which  forth- 
with produces  new  warfare  with  Heaven— the  power  of  infusing  hope  and  hate 
into  others— magnificent  eloquence— glorying  in  the  conduct  and  prowess  of  the 
past  war^heioic  trust  in  the  unbroken  zeal  of  and  truat  of  hia  Followera— 
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NORTH. 

Satan  now  feels  tbat  the  time  is  come  for  another  kind  of  eloquence. 
'*  Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  warlike  soond 
Of  tmmpets  load  and  clarions  he  upreared 

His  MIOHTT  STANDARD.*' 

BULLER. 

**  At  which  the  nniyersal  host  op-sent 
A  shont  that  tore  hell's  concare,  and  beyond, 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night" 

TALBOTS. 

<*  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colours  waving  :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears  ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable." 


SEWARD. 


"  And  now, 
Adranced  in  view,  they  stand ;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in 

guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  orderM  «pear  and  shield ; 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.     He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 


The  whole  battalion  views — their  order  doe — 
Their  visaffes  and  stature  as  of  gods — 
Their  nonober  last  he  sums.    And  now  his 

heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  hit 

strength 
Glories." 


170RTH. 


"  He,  above  the  rest 
In  shane  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appearM 
Less  than  archanffel  ruinM,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,  new 

risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the 

moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  natiofls,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Darken^  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenchM ;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemnM 


For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain : 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt ;  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  witherM :  as  when  Heaven^s  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain 

pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though 

bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  He  now  prepared 
To  sneak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him 

round 
With  all  hii  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essayM,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of 

scorn, 
Teai-s,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  :   at 

last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  fotmd  out  their 

way." 


Th  e  Address !    The  Address  I 


SEWARD. 


NORTH. 


*'  O  mvriads  of  immortal  spirits !  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almightv !  and  that 

strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was 

dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind. 
Foreseeing,  or  presaging,  from  the  denth 
Of  knowledge,  past  or  present,  could  have 

fearM 
How  such  united  force  of  gods.— how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss. 
That  all  these  paissant  legions^  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-raised,  and  reposseu  their  native  seat  ? 


For  me, — be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven. 

If  counsels  different,  or  dangers  shunn*d 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes !     But  he  who^ 

reiffns 
Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 
Consent,  or  custom;  and  his  regal  state 
Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  con- 
ceal M, 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our 

fall. 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know 

our  own  ; 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  war  provoked.    Our  better  part  remain* 
To  work  in  dose  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 
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What  force  effected  not ;  that  be  no  less  Thither,  if  bat  to  pry,  shitll  be  perhaps 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  oTorcomes  Our  first  eruption :  thither  or  elsevnere  ; 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe.  For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 

rife  Long  under  darkness  cover.  But  these  thoughts 

There  went  a  fame  in  heaven,  that  He  erelong  Full  counsel  must  mature :  peace  is  despairM ; 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant  For  who  can  think  submission  ?    War  then, 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  resard  war 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven :  Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved.** 

SEWARD. 

Go  on — go  on. 

NORTH. 

**  He  spake;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out  Against  the  Highest;  and  fierce,  with  grasped 

flew  arms. 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of 

thifhs  war, 

Of  mightv  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze  Hurling    defiance     toward    the    vault    of 
Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged  heaven.'* 

BULLER. 

The  Colonel  asks  where  they  got  them  t 

^ORTH. 

This  b  the  law,  and  privilege,  and  glory  of  Poetry,  that  it  hides  the 
mechanism  while  it  displays  the  power.  It  hides  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  angels  who  in  defeat  in  Heaven  dropped  their  weapons,  have  in  Hell  each 
his  own  sword  in  sheath.  You  must  read  with  Faith — in  all  poetry.  The  Poet 
says  that  such  or  sach  a  thing  happened.  Yon  most  believe  that  it  did, 
although  yon  cannot  tell  how.  Perhaps  he  could  not  tell  you  how.  He 
knows  that  it  did.  The  Muse  has  told  him,  or  some  spirit.  You  do  not 
know,  and  had  better  not  ask  him  how  he  knows. 

SEWARD. 

Raphael  conveyed  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  war  of  the  Angels.  Milton  con- 
veys the  war  of  the  Angels  to  us.  Raphael  conversed  with  Adam  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  understood.  Milton  reports  their  conversation  to  us  in  a 
language  which  we  understand.  Whilst  we  read  we  identify  ourselves  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  We  lend  to  each  our  intelligence  of  the  things  related  and 
discoursed ;  and  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  Song  is  upon  us,  herein  no  mis* 
.  trust  creeps  in.  Coldly,  afterwards,  we  may  inquire,  How  could  they  under- 
stand ?  But  then  coldly  we  may  answer,  the  Poet  does  not  mean  that  these 
were  literally  the  words  used,  but  that  this  was  the  substance  and  effect  of  the 
words  used.    This  was  the  meaning  in  one  way  or  in  another  conveyed. 

TALBOTS. 

The  belief  that  these  were  the  words^  belongs  to  the  fervour  of  the  hearing ; 
but  the  same  fervour  of  the  hearing  gives  the  simultaneous  and  universal 
belief  that  the  words  were  understood, 

BULLER. 

Keep  the  hour  of  Heanng  and  the  ^*  torturing  hour"  of  Criticism  separate, 
each  in  its  own  integrity. 

NORTH. 

Milton,  a  little  humorous,  meets,  plays  with,  and  baffles,  or  provides  for 
the  Criticism.  The  hardest  part,  the  Cannon  and  Gunpowder,  are  described 
by  Satan  to  the  Angels. 

SEWARD. 

Milton,  in  different  places,  gives  hints  of  previous  angelical  visits  and 
communications.    Eve,  relating  her  dream,  says — 

'*  One  shaped  and  winged  like  one  of  those  from  Heaven." 

How  do  we  know  what  thev  had  heard,  or  Paradise  seen,  of  angelic  weapons  ? 
Armed  angels  guard  Paradise. 

BULLER. 

Grant  that  the  War  had  passed  as  Milton  has  described  it,  and  that 
Raphael  comes  commissioned  to  make  it  known,  do  we  for  an  instant  doubt 
that  He  has  power  to  make  it  known?    Or,  if  the  War  had  passed  quite 
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otherwifle,  tiz.  spirituallj,  mentally,  morally,  or  ia  ways  to  ns  in  themselves 
incomprehensible,  bat  that  Raphael  will  virtaally  declare  it  by  shadows  of 
human  war,  he  most  then  use  haman  war,  and  he  could,  and  he  did,  make  it 
intelligible. 

NORTH. 

It  looks  like  ignotwn  per  ignoHus,  It  is  a  little  circnitons  and  enmbroos 
to  suppose  the  ignotius  first  made  clear.  It  is  better  to  ignore  the  bill. 
Milton  gives  us  the  example.  He  will  not  say,  and  Raphael  will  not,  how 
far  he  speaks  reality — how  far  symbols!  It  is  better  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  amplitude  unknown  to  us  of  the  angelical  and  then- human  faculties 
of  language. 

NORTH. 

His  sanctity  of  purpose,  his  sincerity,  assures  us  that  it  will  save 
Milton  from  falling  into  any  impiety  in  giving  utterance  to  the  Evil  Ones. 
Should  any  such  sentiment  affect  us,  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to 
believe  that  the  fault  lies  in  ourselves— in  our  own  weakness  to  lie  under  the 
thraldom  of  association  with  mere  words  whick  have  their  character  solely 
from  the  spirit  with  which  they  breathe  or  bum.  And  all  the  Two  Great 
Books  will  bear  the  severest  examination  on  this  point. 

BULLER. 

Yet  many  excellent  people  think  otherwise,  sir. 

SSWARD. 

Startling  as  in  many  places  the  speeches  neoessarily  are,  as  each  speaker 
ceases  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  speech  of  the  Wicked.  We  never 
for  a  moment  suspect,  or  fear,  or  believe,  or  imagine,  that. Milton  has  been 
dallying,  in  pride  of  his  own  .genius,  with  evil  thoughts,  or  sentiments^ 
or  suggestions ;  or, 'while  so  dallying,  enjoying  too  the  imagined  perplexity, 
astonishment,  or  horror  of  his  own  fellow-creatures  who  may  read. 

NORTH. 

Much  less  do  we  ever,  for  a  moment,  feel  that  he  awakens  and  starts 
doubts  for  the  sceptic  to  muse  over,  or  embrace. 

SEWARD. 

Or  that  he  himself  is  a  sceptic,  embodying  difficulties  for  the  reason 
to  conflict  with  in  vain ;  so  that  they  may  remain  for  ever  to  deaden  the 
life  of  faith. 

BCIXER. 

And  make  religion  full  of  bugbears  and  *^  chimeras  dire.'* 

TALBOTS. 

Neither  does  any  profound  and  enduring  melancholy  hang  over  our  hearts 
on  account  of  those  Evil  Ones.  Pity  and  terror  is  theirs — their  doom  is 
tragic ;  but  only  because  in  our  human  hearts  such  emotions  must  always 
accompany  great  sufferings, — even  of  sin.  But  we  are  never  for  a  while 
seduced  in  our  souls  to  question  the  righteousness  and  the  justice  of 
such  decrees.  Free  Will  has  been  abused,  and  that  is  a  great  mystery. 
But  oar  facolties  of  thought  and  reason  justify  the  Divine  judgment ;  and  in 
all  they  say  we  believe  the  teacher  asserting  Eternal  Providence — nor,  till  we 
obscure  our  ideas  of  Right  and  Justice  and  Truth,  can  we  doubt  that  such 
delinquency  and  such  anguish  are  connate  and  included  in  a  Holy  Fiat. 

NORTH. 

Yet  many  critics  have  confined  themselves  too  much  to  the  Two  First 
Books  for  the  character  of  Satan — the  Enemy,  and  thus  have  not  given  the 
whole  character  in  its  entirety.  But  this  is  unjust  to  the  divine  Poet,  and  it  is 
unjust  to  his  readers,  who  may  be  thus  greatly  misled,  and  miss,  or  be  de- 
frauded of  the  moral  and  the  theology  which  he  the  devout  desired  to  leave 
engraven  on  the  human  soul.  We  are  taught  by  him  the  Goodness  and 
Bliss  of  an  angelical  Being  Utifallen,  and  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  an 
angelical  Fallen.  At  first  "  not  less  "  than  archangel  ruined ;  but  after- 
wards less  than  that  first.  Therefore  from  his  first  appearance  to 
his  last  mitst  the  Enemy  of  God  and  of  Man  be  in  our  imagination   as 

Mlltou's.    And  thus,  you  see,  not  merely  that  we  may  understand  the 
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Poem  as  a  great  work  of  art,  but  the  doctrine  as  a  great  doctrine  necessary 
to  salvation.  But  both  are  done  at  once  by  right — that  is,  by  fall  compre- 
hensive  view  of  Him — that  is,  by  elucidatory  criticism,  drawing  Him  at  full 
length— in  all  conditions  and  vocations. 

TALBOTS. 

Satan's  degradation  is  early  begun.  From  the  first  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  his  words  and  himself— 

"  Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair.*' 

And  again,  when  he  cheers  his  troops — 

**  His  high  word  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  tubttance,** 

Showing,  on  Milton's  part,  whilst  he  most  exalts  him,  at  least  a  willing- 
ness to  let  him  down — an  intimation  of  hollo wness. 

SEWARD. 

He  flatters  the  Monster  at  Hell's  .gate.  He  changes  his  shape,  and  lies 
through  thick  and  thin  to  the  angel  Uriel.  Leaping  into  Paradise,  he  is 
compared  to  a  thief  and  a  wolf.  The  will  of  the  poet  is  shown  towards  a 
subject  by  the  similes.  Homer  thus  always  exalts  Achilles.  Milton  vilifies 
and  vilipends  the  Devil.    He  exalted  him  lately. 

What  an  insulting  line — 

"  The  tempter,  ere  the  aoeoser  of  mankind." 

Base  to  turn  against  his  own  tempted.  Moreover,  Milton  disparages  him 
for  avenging  his  loss  in  Heaven,  on  innocent  man  I  He  nowhere  diminishes 
that  representation  of  his  agony !  The  First  and  Second  Books  are  full  of 
confessions  how  it  is  within  him  Hell.  How  conscience  wakes  despair,  that 
slumbered!  And  put  all  the  acknowledgments  together  that  are  in  the 
soliloquy  I  The  confession  of  suffering — of  lying—the  infatuation  of  Evil — 
'*  the  first  to  practise  falsehood  under  saintly  show  " — "  artificer  of  fraud  I " 
Already  there  is  nothing  enviable— there  is  glory  deeply  overshadowed. 

BULLKB. 

**  And  thon,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  woold'st^eem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cringed,  and  seryilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch  !  ** 

TALBOYS. 

''Back  to  the  thicket  alank 
The  guilty  serpent." 

BULLKR. 

"  O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constiain'd 
Into  a  beast ;  and,  mix'd  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 
That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspired  ! 
But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to !    Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soared  ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last. 
To  basest  things." 

SEWARD. 

*  **  Spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid." 

TALBOYS. 

He  sits  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life.  That  is  a  particularly  disparaging 
shape.  A  scarth — not  an  eagle — not  a  swan — not  a  bird  of  Paradise.  He 
watches  about  Adam  and  Eve  in  divers  animal  shapes,  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  humiliation. 

He  squats  as  a  toad  at  Eve's  ear,  poisoning  her  innocent  sleep.  Vile  squatter  I 
All  Grod's  creatures  are  good — a  toad,  as  a  toad,  not  to  be  despised.  Fair 
fiction  has  in  one  imprisoned  a  Princess. 
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SEWARD. 

He  is  abashed  by  Zepbon.  He  is  in  some  nameless  way  quelled  or  con- 
trolled by  Ithnriel — ^like  a  proud  steed !  Being  ready  to  fight  with  Gabriel 
and  all  his  angelical  band,  he  is  put  to  flight  by  an  ill  sign  in  the  sky, 
which  is,  at  the  best,  defeat.  The  detecting  as  a  toad,  and  being  compelled 
by  the  touch  of  Ithnriers  falsehood-detecting  spear  is  a  great  dishonour — ^to 
spring  up  in  his  own  ugly  shape — ^for  he  is  getting  ugly  fast.  The  Son  of  the 
Morning  is  losing  his  good  looks  1  He  would  be  black-balled  at  the  "  Face ! " 

TALBOYS. 

And  the  simile  to  a  heap  of  gunpowder  is  not  at  all  enchanting. 

NOBTH^ 

The  dialogue  between  Gabriel  and  him  in  Paradise  seems  really  not  yery 
creditable  to  either  of  them.  As  far  as  Milton's  intention  is  inquired  after, 
it  is  evidently  against  Satan.  Upon  the  whole,  even  thus  far  it  is  evident 
that  Milton  means  to  load  shame  on  his  head,  and  that  he  does  bring  him 
down  in  your  esteem.  But  I  see  plainly  that  this  way  of  taking  it  out  is 
confused  and  undemonstrative.  There  should  be  regular  heads  of  the  degra- 
dation.   We  must  discuss  the  matter  more  deeply  and  truly  another  day. 

SEWABD. 

To-morrow? 

NORTH. 

I  never  can  help  fancying  that  the  sublime  of  the  Paradise  Lost — on  the 
infernal  side— is  most  felt  when  Satan  is  most  alone.  If  you  want  epic  mag- 
nitude in  the  ordinary  sense,  you  have  it,  when  a  *'  third  part  of  Heaven's 
host "  are  in  motion  or  prostrate  before  you.  But  the  true  sublime  is  inward, 
and  that  sublime  is  most  perceived  when  *^  He  who  seemed  alone  the  anta- 
gonist of  Heaven,"  stands  or  moves  alone. 

"  Meantime  the  adversary  of  God  aud  man 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight.'* 

I  suppose,  sir,  there  may  be  several  reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  Poetry  to  find  representative  Unities,  Our  affection,  sympathy,  admiration 
— whatsoever  emotion  is  to  be  raised — concentrates  itself  upon  the  One, 
being  so  strengthened ;  diffuses  itself  upon  the  many,  being  so  weakened. 
The  multitude— all  the  others— are  there  to  support  Satan,  and  not  one  of 
them  for  himself,  and  with  right ;  for  He  is  the  Soul  of  Evil!  And  howsoever 
the  theologico-ethical  reason  of  the  Poem  may  be  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in 
persons,  the  intellectual  basis  is  the  conflict  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  Strongly 
and  effectually  as  the  personal  interests  are  presented,  this  grounding  signifi- 
cation predominates,  taking  the  Poem  into  a  separate  sphere  from  all  others, 
and  entitling  it  to  be  judged  by  its  own  laws.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  con- 
flicts, involving  all  our  interests,  and  all  our  destinies ;  is  for  us  the  flght  of 
the  universe,  our  flght.  The  muster  of  the  "  third  part  of  heaven's  host,"  in 
Pandemonium,  ends  in  this — 

«  With  full  asteni 
They  voU  ;  *• 
And  then  what  follows  ? 

**  This  enterprise 
None  ihall  partake  vOh  m b  I  " 
The  enterprise,  too,  which  we  know  that  He  has  imagmed.    And  He  goes, 
alone,  to  wage  the  renewed  warfare. 

TALBOYS. 

And  let  us  for  a  few  hours  go  along  with  him. 
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CORNEILLB  AND  SHAKSPEABE. 


The  inflnence  of  a  great  national 
poet  on  the  national  character,  is  a 
sabject  which  might  engage  the 
snbtlest  analyst,  and  the  most  philo- 
sophical historian.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  poet  himself  is  the 
product  of  his  own  times  and  country. 
Bat  this  only  explains — it  does  not 
contradict,  or  detract  from  his  influ- 
ence. In  every  society,  or  condition 
of  mankind,  there  are  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  thonght ;  those  which  have 
entered  largest  into  the  composition 
of  the  poet  are  those  which  his  genius 
renders  predominant.  He  could  not 
operate  on  other  minds,  unless  they, 
in  some  measure,  sympathise  already 
with  his  own ;  he  flnds  in  each  citadel 
a  faction,  at  least,  that  wear  bis 
colours,  and  to  them  he  gives  over 
the  command  of  the  fortress. 

When  the  national  poet  is  also  the 
favourite  dramatist,  and  his  verses 
are  recited  before  multitudes,  and 
with  all  the  illusions  of  the  theatre, 
this  influence  reaches  the  highest 
point  which,  in  modem  society,  is 
attainable.  The  bard  who  sang  his 
own  strains,  or  the  compositions  he 
had  learned,  to  a  simple,  passionate 
audience,  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  charm,  without  a  single  critical 
question,  without  a  distraction — from 
the  side,  at  least,  of  the  reflective 


faculty — exercised  a  power  over  the 
minds  of  others  which,  we  apprehend, 
no  modern  dramatist,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  Kean  or  a  Talma,  could  rival. 
But,  under  the  forms  of  our  present 
civiUsation,  the  influence  of  a  single 
mind  can  nowhere  be  so  great,  so 
permanent,  so  extensive,  as  when  it 
calls  to  its  assistance  the  recitation, 
and  the  vivid  representations  of  the 
stage. 

If  the  stage  has  ceased,  or  is  gradu- 
ally ceasing,  to  be  the  popular  amuse- 
ment of  civilised  Europe,  the  vocation 
of  the  dramatist,  like  that  of  the  min- 
strel bard  of  old,  is  gone.  The  book 
becomes  the  sole  magician  of  the 
scene.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion, 
when  we  pronounce  the  names  of 
Corneille  and  Shakspeare,  that  we 
are  speaking  of  men  whose  peculiar 
influence  as  dramatists  belongs  already 
to  the  past.  What  they  possess  as 
poets  they  still  retain ;  and  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them  (perhaps  of  both) 
will  retain  as  long  as  books  arc  read. 
Even  if  the  drama  should  still  con- 
tinue popular  amongst  us — even  if  a 
taste  for  tragedy  should  revive — the 
stage,  as  a  means  of  instructing  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  numbers,  is 
so  completely  outrivalled  and  over- 
powered by  the  press,  that  the  dra- 
matist can  no  longer  have  any  very 
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peculiar  inflaence  on  the  national  tone 
of  thought  or  character.  When  a 
Parisian  multitude  not  only  sought 
its  amusement,  but  gained  a  large 
share  of  its  ideas — of  its  thinking — 
from  the  theatre,  the  dramas  of  Cor- 
neille  must  have  exercised  a  vast  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  one  which 
they  can  never  repeat. 

We  think  we  trace  that  influence 
very  distinctly  in  the  political  history 
of  France,  and  of  Paris ;  for  the  great 
city  and  "  great  nation  "  have,  in 
political  events,  been  terms  almost 
synonjrmous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution  we  trace  the 
theatre  of  Comeille.  Whence  did 
the  people  obtain  that  fondness  for 
classical  models,  so  conspicuous  during 
the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  ? 
It  must  have  been  from  the  theatre — 
not  from  their  scholarship.  Whence, 
but  from  Comeille,  did  they  obtain 
that  readiness  to  saorifice  to  some 
principle^  some  all  but  imaginary 
duty,  the  natural  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  humanity?  But  Comeille, 
it  will  be  said,  wrote  in  the  very 
palmv  days  of  the  monarchy;  some 
one  has  called  his  dramas  *^  the  bre- 
viary of  kings,"  80  delighted  was  he 
with  magnifying  the  office,  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  kings  and  emperors. 
It  was  not  from  Comeille,  only  occa- 
sionally republican,  that  they  would 
leam  the  doctrines  of  the  Revotntion. 
Very  trae;  but  he  helped  to  make 
them  the  sort  of  revolutionists  they 
were.  For  good  and  for  bad,  his  in- 
fluence is  conspicuous  in  theur  mode 
of  thinking  and  their  moral  tempera- 
ment. He  taught  them  a  heroic  de- 
Totion  to  a  general  principle;  he 
taught  them,  too,  to  sacriflce  the  safer 
guides  of  humane  feeling,  kindly  sym- 
pathy, and  the  permmcd  equities  of 
life,  to  some  stem  and  national  duty ; 
and  he  taught  them,  moreover,  the 
intellectual  habit  of  changing  these 
general  principles  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. His  dialogues  consist  of  a 
passionate  logic,  wielded  with  equal 
power  by  the  most  opposite  antago- 
nists. Their  passion  is,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  displayed  by  some 
egregious  paradox,  or  bold,  fallacious 
reasoning.  No  sentiment  is  so  com- 
mon as  that  all  is  permitted  for  a 
great  end;  and  if  the  mind  is  famili- 
arised with  this  sentiment,  it  is  quite 


as  well  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  mob  as  in  the  tyranny 
of  a  despot.  The  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  **  recruits  his  assassins  from 
the  same  moral  nature  that  supplies 
fit  members  for  a  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal. Fouquier  Tinville  would  have 
made  an  admirable  fanatic. 

It  is  matter  of  common  remark 
that  you  excite  a  Parisian  mob  by  a 
logical  abetractkm — by  the  lofty  enun- 
ciation of  a  general  principle.  This 
has  been  often  made  the  subject  of 
laudatory  comment,  when  a  compari- 
son has  been  drawn  between  a  Pari- 
sian and  an  English  mob.  This  last, 
it  has  been  said,  can  be  moved  but  in 
two  ways :  either  by  vociferating  some 
single  watchword — as  you  would  wave 
a  banner  in  the  air — some  cry  which 
bears  concentrated  in  itself  the  pre- 
judices which  have  been  many  years 
in  ripening  :  it  is  "  No  Popery  1 "  or 
the  "  Constitution  I "  or  **  Reform  !" 
as  the  case  may  be ; — or,  by  appealing 
to  some  deep-rooted  feeling  of  justice 
and  morality,  or  some  spontaneous  na- 
tural sympathy.  "  Fair  play  I  "  and 
"  He  has  had  enough  I "  are  the  ora- 
torical expressions  which  often  decide 
the  controversy.  Instead  of  being 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  humanity 
for  an  abstraction,  the  most  popular 
cause  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
popularity  the  moment  it  led  to  a 
flagrant  act  of  craelty.  Englishmen 
are  more  ready  to  sympathise  with 
men,  than  inflame  themselves  with  a 
principle;  and  their  sympathies  ex- 
tend as  widely  through  the  various 
classes  of  society,  as  that  of  any 
people  who  can  be  named. 

This  aptitude  in  a  French  populace 
to  throw  its  passion  into  the  form 
of  general  reasoning,  which  leads  it 
often  into  the  heroic  mood,  and  which 
has  also  impressed  upon  it  the  char- 
acter, above  all  other  people,  of  in- 
constancy, (monarchical  and  repub- 
lican principles  succeeding  each 
other  in  rapid  alternation,)  may 
be  not  unfairly  traced,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  education  received  from  its 
theatre.  Upon  the  whole,  we  regard 
it  as  an  unfortunate  education  which 
their  great  dramatist  provided  for  the 
French  people. 

Open  any  one  of  the  dramas  of 
Comeille.  Each  speaker  is  a  bold 
and  eloquent  pleader  for  his  cause, 
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abounding  in  all  the  maxims  of  con- 
dact  which  may  smt  his  purpose  or 
position.  Liberty,  loyalty,  hononr, 
aissimnlation,  each  for  the  time,  is 
pot  in  fnll  possession  of  the  whole 
artillery  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  The 
most  nnscmpnlons  maxims  are  de- 
livered with  nnblasbing  effrontery, 
and  in  the  most  precise  and  energetic 
language.  Passionate  and  argnmen- 
tatiye  at  once,  no  style  could  be  more 
fitted  to  engrave  them  on  the  me- 
mory, or  win  for  them  at  least  a  tran- 
sitory assent  of  the  judgment.  It  is 
the  display  of  strong  passion,  lead- 
ing men  not  into  violent  adiam^  but 
into  violent  reasoning,  that  we  have 
80  frequently  placed  before  ns. 

From  a  volume  of  the  chefs- 
d'€eMvre$  of  Comeille  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  we  select  the  first  on  which 
the  page  opens.  It  is  Pompie. 
Pompey,  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
piece,  never,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, appears  upon  the  scene. 
News  come  of  his  fatal  defeat,  in  the 

gains  of  Pharsalia,  to  Ptolemy, 
ng  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  council 
consult  together  what  policy  to 
adopt;  whether,  from  gratitude  to 
Pompey,  to  protect,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  conquered,  or  to  appease 
the  conqueror  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
furtive.  Photin,  Septime^  Achillas^ 
and  Ptolomde  himself,  give  their 
several  opinions.  Photin  argues  that 
Pompey  should  be  put  to  death.  For- 
tune has  declared  against  him ;  nay, 
there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  siding  with 
the  victor. 

*'  Rangex-Toai  du  parti  des  desiins  et  des 
dieux. 

Qaeli  qa«  toieiit  l«un  d^crets  d^clATtB-TOos 

poor  eax, 
Et,  poor  leur  obeir,  perdez  le  inalbe«r«iix.^* 

If  the  standard  of  victory  had  been 
waving  from  the  prow  of  his  galleys, 
we  would  have  received  him  with 
honours  and  festivities ; — we  wished 
it ;  why  has  he  not  better  answered 
our  wishes  and  our  hopes  ?  He  comes 
cursed  by    the    gods.     As  to    the 

iustice  and  the  morality  of  the  case, 
^hotin  scouts  any  appeal  to  such 
vulgar  considerations.  lie  throws  all 
the  energy  of  his  language  into  his 
indignant  disclaimer : — 

**  Laissez  nommer  sa  mort  an  injaste  attentat, 
Laju$tice  n'erf  pa»  une  vertu  (TEUjU. 


Le  dioix  des  actions,  on  maavaises  ou  bonnes, 
Ne  £ftit  qu^aa^antir  la  force  dea  eouronnes  : 
Le  droit  dea  roU  coneiete  a  ne  rieu  ipargner^ 
La  timide  6quit^  detruit  Tart  de  r6gner.** 

The  poet  seems  to  triumph  in  the 
audacity  with  which  he  can  utter 
the  most  infamous  principles.  Mean- 
while, some  shadow  of  loyalty,  or 
some  vague  sense  of  a  duty  to  the 
State,  just  saves  the  speaker  from  our 
utmost  execrations,  or  from  the  charge 
of  downright  madness.  Achillas  ad- 
vises a  milder  course,  but  takes  care 
to  say, 

«  Non  qu^en  un  oonp  d^Etat  je  n^appronve 
le  crime.'' 

Septime  is  a  Roman.  He  declares 
that  to  adopt  the  cause  of  Pompey 
would  be  to  rush  into  destruction. 
The  king  can  either  chase  him  from 
his  dominions,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
Cesar,  alive  or  dead.  He  counsels 
the  last.  **  Take  upon  yourself,**  he 
says,  ^Uhe  crime,  and  leave  Csesar 
the  benefit  of  it :  he  will  be  doubly 
grateful  for  an  enemy  destroyed,  and 
his  own  reputation  spared."  Pto- 
lemy decides  in  favour  of  the  last 
proposition.  In  that  decision  even 
Achillas  acquiesces — 

*<Seignear,  je  crois  tout  juste  alors  quHin 
roi  Tordonne.** 

If  nothing  can  be  crime  which 
serves  King  Ptolemy,  so  Ptolemy, 
in  his  turn,  finds  that  nothing  can  be 
wrong  which  is  done  in  the  service 
of  one  who  represents  the  majesty  of 
Rome.  He  lays  claim  to  peculiar 
merit  for  sacrificing  his  honour  to 
the  interest  of  Csesar. 

<*Mai8  pour  seryir  C6sar  rien  nVst  ill^gi- 
time ! '' 

Quotations  of  this  kind  might  be 
easily  multiplied ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Neither  shall  we  pursue  a  step 
further  the  course  of  this  drama, 
which  does  not  indeed  hold  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  in  the  theatre  of 
Comeille.  The  love  of  Csesar  is  very 
absurd  ;  and  his  clemency  is  not  more 
worthily  represented.  Both  it,  and 
the  most  magnanimous  hatred  of  Cor- 
nelia, are  precisely  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  mclo-dramatic. 

Comeille*s  classical  heroes  have 
been  complimented  as  being  *^more 
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Koman  than  the  Romans  themselves/' 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  we  have  no 
doabt  of  this ;— sach  Romans  as  his 
never  lived.  They  are  rather  boast- 
ing Spaniards,  thrown  into  the  toga, 
and  losing,  nnder  this  new  costnme, 
the  little  nature  that  belonged  to 
them.  Corneille  borrowed  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  plots  from  the 
Spanish  drama.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  speaker  in  "  Horace"  who 
says, 

**Je  rendfl  grlLcM  aax  dieax  do  n*ctre  pas 

RomaiD, 
Pour  conserver  encore  quelque  chose  d^u- 

roain." 

In  this  fine  drama  of  "Horace" 
our  sympathies,  unless  borne  along 
by  the  power  of  some  great  actor, 
entirely  break  down.  We  admire 
the  elevation  of  mind,  half  patriotism, 
half  stoicism,  which  Horace  displays 
in  that  interview  with  his  sister  which 
occurs  before  the  battle.  He  tells 
Camille  that  if  Curiace,  her  lover, 
shall  return  the  conqueror,  not  to 
reproach  him  with  the  death  of  her 
brother — to  love  and  to  marry  him 
as  a  man  who  had  only  fulfilled  his 
duty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
(Horace)  should  return  the  victor,  to 
give  him  the  like  welcome. 

**Ne  me  reprochez  point  la  mort  de  vdtre 

amant — 
Querellez    ciel  et    terre,   et    maudiasez  le 

sort  ; 
Mais  aprei  le  combat  ne  peusez  ploa  au 

mort.*' 

These  are  natural  sentiments,  and 
naturally  expressed ;  he  is  strong  at 
heart  himself,  and  he  would  fortify 
his  sister  against  the  approaching 
calamity ; — but  when  he  in  fact  returns 
the  victor,  we  feel  that  this  stoicsd 
elevation  degenerates  into  a  harsh 
and  boastful  manner,  devoid  of  the 
least  trait  of  heroic,  or  any  other, 
nature.  He  at  once  challenges  his 
sister's  jo>'ful  reception  I  He  points 
to  the  swords  of  the  slain — 

"  Vois  CC5  marques  J'honnear,  ces  temoins 

de  ma  gloirc, 
Et  rends  Ct:  que  ta  dois  a   I'Leur  de  ma 

victoire," 

It  is  brutal ;— and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conduct  of  Camille  is  a  sort  of 
suicidal  rage ;  for  she  not  only 
laments  her  lover,  which  was  natural, 
Imk^nshes  into  a  general  abuse  of 


Rome  I — which  is  quite  inexplicable, 
unless  it  was  intended  to  inflame  the 
anger  of  her  brother. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  passions,  whether  good 
or  ill,  have  their  fair  play  and  de- 
velopment in  the  dramas  of  Corneille. 
What  he  delights  to  do  is  to  raise 
up  some  principle  of  honour,  or  of 
loyalty,  and  then  to  break  the  heart 
against  it.  His  Chimlne  loves ;  but  her 
idea  of  honour  requires  that  she  should 
revenge  her  father,  and  she  goes  be- 
fore the  king,  clamorously  petitioning 
for  the  execution  of  her  lover  1  And 
Chimlne  is  the  tenderest  of  his  hero- 
ines. If  we  look  at  his  "  -Emilia"  in 
Cinna  we  absolutely  recoil,  as  before 
some  beautiful  tigress ;  nay,  as  far  as 
we  see,  there  is  more  of  ferocity  than 
beauty  of  any  description.  If  the 
general  effect  of  Corneiile's  dramas 
be  to  elevate  the  mind  into  certain  he- 
roic moods,  we  may  add,  with  quite  as 
much  truth,  that  another  general  effect 
is  to  indurate  the  heart.  So  far  from 
doing,  as  his  master  Aristotle  would 
have  told  him— so  far  from  softening 
the  spectator  by  the  means  of  pity 
and  terror,  he  succeeds,  as  we  say, 
in  hardening  the  heart.  He  teaches 
us  to  throw  aside  and  trample  upon 
natural  goodness,  or  natural  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  is  far  from  teaching  us 
to  do  this  in  obedience  to  ennobling 
or  steadfast  sentiments  of  duty.  While 
he  tortures  our  feelings,  he  plays  with 
our  principles.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  a  great  poet  of  this  kind  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  national  mis- 
fortune. 

We  shall  return  again,  if  space 
permits  us,  to  some  examination  of 
the  dramas  of  Corneille.  These  few 
specimens  will  justify  the  general 
remark  we  have  made  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  influence  be  habitually 
exercised  upon  his  audience.  Let 
us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  our  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  national  influence 
which  he  appears  to  have  exercised. 

Beyond  some  appeals  to  our  patriot- 
ism, or  national  vanity,  it  may  at 
first  appear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  drama  of  Shakspeare  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  national  character. 
He  presents  to  us  human  life  and 
human  passions  in  all  their  varieties ; 
and  the  boast  which  his  critics 
have  made  in  his  name  is  precisely 
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tbis,  that  he  is  so  unirersal,  so 
impartial,  that,  in  his  mimic  world, 
you  see  humanity,  but  you  do  not 
see  William  Shakispeare.  Any  other 
influence,  therefore,  except  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  attend  upon  the  wide 
exercise  and  development  of  our  sym- 
pathies, itmayseem  difficult  to  specify. 

But  notwithstanding  this  character 
not  unjustly  ascribed  to  him,  of  dra- 
matic universality,  we  think  the  mind 
of  Shakspeare  himself  is  seen  and  felt 
throughout  his  dramas,  and  that 
there  are  prevailing  trains  of  thought 
which  have  had  a  permanent  influence 
on  his  countrymen.  How  are  English- 
men characteiised  abroad,  and  by 
neighbouring  nations?  A  practical 
])eople,  marvellously  industrious,  but 
withal  a  melancholy  and  reflective 
people;  given  more  than  any  other, 
that  ever  led  so  active  and  strenuous, 
life,  to  meditation.  Serious  and  taci- 
turn, we  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  ennui,  and  to  have  a  great 
tendency  to  suicide.  This  last  we 
dispute.  But  that  a  strain  of  serious 
and  of  melancholy  reflection  runs 
through  the  national  character,  and 
through  the  English  literature,  will 
be  generally  admitted.  Where  did  it 
begin  ?  Next  to  our  seas  and  our  skies, 
and  that  infinity  which  surrounds 
all  human  life,  we  trace  it  to  William 
Shakspeare.  What  young  poet,  after 
having  read  his  Shakspeare  through 
and  through,  does  not  begin  with 
something  which,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, is  an  imitation  of  Ham- 
let? 

There  is  much  of  Hamlet  in  many 
other  characters  than  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  —  much  of  the  same  deep 
unsatisfied  reflection,  leaning  more  to 
despondency  than  to  hope,  and  dwell- 
ing much  with  doubt,  though  never 
throwing  faith  aside.  How,  indeed, 
could  a  man  of  keen  and  pensive  ob- 
servation on  human  life,  of  habitual 
reflection  upon  himself  and  the  strange 
scene  around  him,  fail  to  introdace 
traits  of  his  own  mode  of  thinking? 
He  has  diff'used  them  more  copiously 
through  his  Ucanlet  than  elsewhere; 
but  in  many  other  characters  it  is 
Shakspeare  that  speaks,  and  not  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  The  strain  of  sen- 
timent was  never  suggested  by  a 
dramatic  exercise  of  his  mind,  but 
thoughts  and  images  which  had  oc- 


curred to  him  in  some  observant  or 
meditative  hour  are  reproduced,  with 
or  without  much  dramatic  propriety. 
What  gave  Clandio  in  Measure  for 
Measure  that  thrilling  passage — 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  to  go  wo  know  not  where  "  ? 

The  situation  of  Claudio,  who  is  con- 
demned to  die,  wonld  give  rise  natur- 
ally enough  to  reflections  upon  death ; 
but  what  was  there  in  the  character 
of  Claudio  to  suggest  this  tone  of  re- 
flection? An  ordinary  Italian  takes 
the  priest's  account  of  what  happens 
after  death.  It  was  not  Claudio  that 
was  speaking  here.  When  Romeo,  the 
fond  and  despairing  lover,  has  heard 
of  Juliet's  death — he  too  will  die—he 
will  procure  some  poison,  carry  it  to 
Juliet's  tomb,  and  drink  it  there. 
Was  that  description,  which  lives  in 
the  memory  of  every  one  of  us,  of  the 
starved  apothecary,  introduced  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  drama?  On  the 
contrary,  more  than  one  critic  has 
observed,  that  no  man  in  the  affliction 
of  Romeo  could  possibly  have  so  far 
abstracted  his  mind  from  his  own  per- 
sonal distress  as  to  have  then  dwelt 
upon  the  condition  of  another,  and 
drawn  this  faithful  picture  of  him.  It 
was  not  Romeo,  it  was  Shakspeare,  that 
had  seen  and  noted  the  apothecary. 

What  had  Macbeth,  assassin  and 
usurper,  to  do  with  that  pensive 
moralising — 

<*  Lifers  bat  a  walking  shadow  **  ? 

We  do  not  say  here  that  there  is  any 
dramatic  discrepancy.  Shakspeare 
has  given  throughout  his  Macbeth 
softening  touches  of  reflection.  He 
could  not  help  it.  This  reflective 
tendency  was  so  strong  in  his  mind 
that  it  throws  its  light  over  all  his 
pictures.  There  is  more  of  this  cast 
of  thought  in  one  play  of  Shakspeare 
than  in  all  the  dramas  of  Comeille. 
Such  a  character  of  Jacques  can  have 
been  introduced  for  -no  other  purpose 
than  to  unburden  the  poet's  miud  of 
these  pensive,  meditative,  poetic 
thoughts  that  were  crowding  in  upon 
it.  But  even  where  his  creations  are- 
eminently  dramatic,  he  still  carries 
with  him  his  own  peculiar  thougbtful- 
ness,  that  sad  and  marvelling  inqui- 
sition which  the  philosophic  spirit 
can  never  release  itself  from.  And 
thus  it  happens  that,  let  the  tragedy 
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be  what  i(  may  which  Shakspeare  has 
presented  to  ns,  one  result  is  sore  to 
follow :  he  leaves  as  ia  the  reflectiye 
mood ;  if  not  wiser,  in  the  mood  for 
wisdom.  Of  all  the  creations  of 
Shakspeare,  one  of  the  most  thorough- 
ly dramatic,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
very  grandest,  is  King  Ltar.  What 
monrnfol  sagacity,  what  serious  and 
pensive  satire,  gleam  through  the  free 
and  wild  discourses  of  the  discrowned 
and  half-bewildered  monarch !  Oh,  do 
not  tell  us  that  Shakspeare  is  not  seen 
in  his  dramas !  Ue  is  not  seen  intru- 
sively; his  men  and  women  speak; 
but  there  is  the  same  inspiration  felt 
throughout. 

This  reflective  mood,  like  every- 
thing earthly,  may  have  its  darker 
side,  and  evU  as  well  as  good  may  be 
traced  to  it.  We  have  heard  some 
complaints  in  print,  as  well  as  in 
conversatioa  mntterings,  on  what  has 
been  called  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Very  sus- 
ceptible of  scepticism  those  minds,  we 
think,  must  be  who  have  found  it 
there.  But  say  that  you  enconnter 
a  spirit  of  meditation,  revolving  much 
and  conclndiug  little,  where  the  pro- 
blems of  human  life  are  stated,  and 
not  resolved,  consider  this — that  it  n 
always  a  9€n(ms  spirit.  Doubt  is 
sadness ;  there  is  no  levity  in  it ;  in- 
quiry is  never  thrown  aside ;  a  great 
problem  is  never  forgotten,  never 
trifled  with.  And  the  doubt  is  but 
transitory — an  obscuration,  not  a  de- 
parture of  faith.  It  is  but  the  cloud 
upon  Mount  Skai ;  the  sacred  moun- 
tain itself  is  not  removed.  If  a  cer- 
tain distrust  and  despondency  may  be 
said  to  characterise  the  people  and  the 
literature  of  England,  and  if  this  be 
in  some  measure  traceable  to  the 
author  of  **  Hamlet,''  let  it  be  idso 
remembered  that  no  Gallic  levity  en- 
ters into  this  dubious  and  distrustful 
disposition.  At  one  time,  when  all 
earnest  thought  was  out  of  fashion, 
and  Shakspeare  himself  was  forgot- 
ten, there  appeared  this  spirit  of  li^t- 
hearted  scepticism  amongst  us.  But 
even  then  it  was  a  foreign  importation. 
It  is  a  RasselaSy  and  not  a  CaneluU, 
that  takes  root  in  the  English  mind. 
Sadness  enough  it  may  betray,  and 
arising  partly  from  incertitude  in  its 
quest  for  truth  ;  but  a  gay  recognition 
that  no  truth  is  to  be  fonnd,  and  a 
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"  let  ns  live  happy  without  it !  "— 
this  is  not  in  our  national  mind,  nor 
in  our  national  poet. 

Shakspeare  lived  at  a  time  when  a 
great  religions  revolution  was  taking 
place  in  this  country.  At  such  timet 
there  is  brought  before  the  observant 
mind  one  of  the  most  mournful  spec- 
tadee  which  human  affairs  present. 
Virtue  and  piety  are  arrayed — against 
Tirtue  and  piety.  Men  substantially 
of  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  mo- 
rality, are  condemning  each  other 
with  a  bitterness  of  language  they  do 
not  use  towards  the  worst  of  crimi- 
nals. Each,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
opponent,  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  of 
man.  In  snch  scenes  of  controversy, 
they  are  not  to  be  most  blamed  who 
find  it  impossible  to  side  heartily  with 
either  party — ^whoee  first  wish  is  for 
peace,  and  who  stand  aloof  that  they 
may  not  further  embroil  the  fray.  It 
is  said  of  Shakspeare  that  he  was 
neither  good  Protestant  nor  good 
Catholic,  and  that  he  had  probably 
received  just  so  much  of  the  new  doc- 
trine as  to  disturb  his  faith  in  the  old. 
To  us  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  this  respect  between 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare.  Both  were 
Protestants,  so  far  as  this  was  a  na- 
tional or  patriotic  question ;  both  wero 
ready  to  declare 

"  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  toll  and  tithe  in  our  dominions  ;  ** 

and  we  need  not  add  that  both  were 
men  accustomed  to  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  own  judgment.  So 
far,  they  were  Protestants.  But  they 
had  neither  of  them  irrevocably  pledged 
themselves  to  the  doctrinal  system 
of  that  party.  Bacon  was  a  poiitkal 
Protestant ;  the  poet  Shakspeare  had 
evidently  never  revoked  or  called  in 
his  sympathies  from  the  old  forms  of 
Christian  piety.  Both  were  occasion- 
ally driven,  by  the  influence  of  the 
times,  to  speculate  on  first  principles. 
Bacon  fonnd  his  consolation,  and  a 
great  purpose,  in  recalling  men  to  the 
study  of  material  nature,  and  Shak- 
speare his  occupation  in  the  study  of 
human  nature.  One  hardly  sees  how 
he  could  have  pursued  his  theme,  and 
been  the  staunch  Protestant  of  the 
times:  he  could  hardly  have  been 
both  dramatist  and  Puritan. 
But  he  might  have  been  the  poet. 
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Miltoo,  it  may  be  enggested,  was  a 
Faritao.  Have  many  of  those  who 
would  thus  characterise  Milton  re- 
flected on  the  Tarious  eiem^ts  that 
entered  into  the  compositioa  of  the 
miod  of  that  poet  ?  He  was  a  Pari* 
tan  Imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  Homer 
and  of  .Sschylos.  Classical  learning 
had  done  for  him  what  a  speculative 
spirit  had  done  for  ShUispeare;  it 
imparted  a  certain  freedom,  prodaced 
a  certain  impartiality  of  thought  and 
vision,  without  which  we  might  have 
had  hymns,  many  and  beautiful,  but 
fio  epic. 

Speaking  on  national  poets,  it  is 
hardly  a  digression  to  bestow  a  pass- 
ing word  on  Milton.  What  is  it  we 
«ee  in  the  mind  of  this  great  poet?  It 
is  nothing  less' than  the  oonfluence  Gf 
two  streams  of  poetic  literature — the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Homer  and 
Xsaiah  meet  together.  In  prose,  he 
was  a  Puritan  arguing  against  Pre- 
lacy, as  if  this  w^re  the  turning-point 
•of  the  world's  history.  But  in  poetry, 
his  imagination  haunts  the  past,  and 
the  old  gods  restored  to  him  large 
portions  of  our  oommon  humanity. 
In  vain  did  he  conv&t  the  heathen 
gods  into  disguised  and  treacherous 
devils ;  they  had  reared  a  temple  for 
themselves  in  his  imagination  which 
he  never  could  desecrate. 

Examine  the  mind  of  Milton — we 
feel  our  knee  bend  reverently  as  we 
approach  the  theme,  with  just  that 
slight  genuflexion  the  priest  makes  as 
be  nears  the  altar— examine  bis  mode 
of  thinking  and  reasoning.  You  find 
that  in  his  controversial  works  he 
abows  little  tendency  to  build  on 
first  principles,  or  on  abstract  truths, 
but  argues  much,  (according  to  the 
prevailing  manner  of  the  times,)  from 
bis  authorities,  his  texts,  his  citations, 
bis  **  Kings^'  and  *^  Chronicles,"  bis 
priests  and  prophets.  His  teaming 
and  his  reasoning  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  Milton  happily  had  two  learnings, 
and  the  balance  and  interchange  1^- 
tween  them  produced  some  of  the 
liberalising  effect  of  enlarged  abstract 
reasoning.  In  his  poetry  this  becomes 
very  conspicuons.  The  Hebrew  litera- 
ture lent  him  all  its  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, and  its  moral  purity ;  but  he 
escaped  from  its  spirit  of  exclusive- 
aess;  for  the  Greek  literature  also 
xabdmed    an    allegiance    from    him. 


These  two  sources  of  thought,  theae 
two  golden  urns,  were  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left,  and  he  drew 
from  both :  or  rather  let  ns  say,  that 
these  two  literatures  were  the  two 
mighty  wings  on  which  he  soared  and 
balanced  himself  in  that  loftiest  em- 
pyrean in  which  none  other  has 
Bailed  with  safety. 

Our  national  mind  and  character 
are  permanently,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment, marked  by  comprcmue.  In 
our  political  constitution,  in  our 
church,  in  our  system  of  education, 
in  our  great  habits  of  thinkhag,  we 
make  some  curious,  undefinable,  but 
most  useful  compromise  between  irre- 
concilable antagonists.  We  talk  Uke 
repid>lkaas,  and  we  feel  an  entbnei- 
astie  loyalty ;  we  have  a  personal  in- 
dependence that  amounts  to  churlish- 
nesa,  and  the  throne  is  scarcely  more 
hoBOured  than  the  aristocracy;  we 
are  the  moat  practical  and  business- 
like, and  the  most  sad  and  reflective 
of  men ;  and  in  our  speenlattve  opi- 
nions we  claim  ever  the  greatest  free- 
dom, and  are  most  averse  to  any  use 
of  it — are  very  bold,  and  full  of  self- 
distrust  ; — ^and  lo !  amongst  oar  poei$^ 
our  great  epic  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween Christian  and  classical  learn- 
ing ;  and  in  our  Shakspearian  drama 
we  have  been  tanght  to  look  for  no- 
thing but  a  faithiiil  reflection  of  all 
manner  of  men,  of  all  sentiments,  and 
all  passions. 

We  have  been  carried  on  by  our 
own  train  of  thought,  to  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  our  critical  duty,  and  have  not 
yet  ushered  in  the  two  works  of  M. 
Gnizot  which  led  to  these  reflections  on 
the  national  influences  of  the  French 
and  the  English  dramatist.  Two 
snch  announcements  as  ComeUle  and 
kk  TimeSy  and  Shaktpeare  and  hk 
Tune$^  by  an  author  who  is  almost 
naturalised  amongst  ns,  and  who,  at 
all  events,  is  as  highly  appreciated  in 
this  country  as  in  his  own,  must  have 
proved  very  attractive.  Those  who 
did  not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to 
reflect  whether  it  was  very  likely  that 
the  ex-minister,  or  the  fallen  states- 
man, would  so  soon  have  withdrawn 
hisattenUonfrom  political  events  to  fix 
it  upon  purely  literary  themes,  will 
have  expected,  under  these  titles,  to 
receive  two  new  works,  the  result  of 
the  last  researches  and  reflections  of 
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M.  Gaizot.  Thej  will  htve  been  dis- 
appointed when,  on  opening  the 
YOlnmes,  tbey  fonnd  them  composed 
of  essays  and  fragments  written  many 
years  ago— one  of  the  longest  not  even 
by  the  pen  of  M.  Gaizot  The 
volumes,  however,  will  be  fonnd 
worthy  of  pemsal ;  although  they 
will  hardly  add  to  the  mature  reputa- 
tion of  the  philosophical  historian.  * 

In  the  Shakspeare  cmd  his  Ttmet, 
the  conspicuous  defect  lies  where  one 
would  have  least  anticipated — in  the 
historical  and  biographical  notice  of 
Shakspeare.  The  author  has  not  re- 
vised his  early  work  ;  he  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  researches  or 
suggestions  of  later  authors ;  neither, 
when  he  wrote  his  essay,  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  this  part  of  his  subject.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  repeats  some 
old  stories,  which  we  believe  we  may 
say  are  now  generally  exploded. 

Historical  investigation  has  added 
very  few  facts  to  the  biography  of 
Shakspeare,  but  it  has  disproved 
severd  idle  traditions  that  have  been 
currently  attached  to  his  name.  All 
we  seem  really  to  know  is  this,  that 
about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
he  left  Stratford,  and  came  up  to 
London  to  push  his  fortune  there,  as 
actor  and  playwright  A  youth,  in  our 
days,  bent  on  the  like  search  of  fame 
and  fortune,  travels  up  to  London 
with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  and 
hies  forthwith  to  the  publisher.  There 
was  no  Murray  or  Longman  in  those 
times  of  Shakspeare — not  even  a 
Lintot;  even  Grub  Street  as  yet  was 
unknown — and  our  literary  aspirant 
betakes  himself,  of  necessity,  to  the 
Globe  theatre.  This  is  all  we  really 
know.  When  the  adventurous  youth 
had  become  the  renowned  dramatist, 
the  gossips  bestirred  themselves,  and 
found,  or  invented,  divers  anecdotes 
which,  we  apprehend,  are  now  gene- 
rally discredited,  or  likely  to  become  so. 

Shakspeare*s  father  is  now  a  glover, 
now  a  butcher ;  he  is  a  wool-stapler, 
he  is  a  grazier,  a  man  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  a  respectable  bur- 
gess. Shakspeare  himself  has  been 
articled  to  a  lawyer,  has  been  a  school- 
master ;  has  been  bred  a  butcher,  and 
seen  killing  a  calf,  and  making  speeches 
over  it ;  he  had  no  education,  he  has 
been  educated  at  a  most  excellent 


grammar  school :  there  is  no  end  to 
the  conflicting  gossip.  "Then  comes 
the  famous  story  of  the  deer-stealing, 
told  hitherto  in  all  the  biographies — 
but  told  with  gradually  diminishing 
confidence,  till  at  length  his  last  bio- 
grapher, Mr  Knight,  boldly  refuses  to 
it  any  historical  value  whatever.  M, 
Gnizot,  after  a  very  hasty  examina- 
tion, concludes  that  this  story  must 
be  true,  but  regards  it  in  the  light  of 
a  jocular  even^  such  as  Shakspeare 
himself  might  have  alluded  to  in  after 
life  with  the  same  frankness  that 
men  relate  the  feats  of  their  schoolboy 
days  with.  This  is  the  most  rational 
representation  to  give,  if  the  story 
is  to  be  retained.  But  M.  Guizot 
still  relates  it  as  the  turning-point 
in  our  poet's  career.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  he  should  have  been 
driven  from  his  native  place  by  an 
occurrence  which  admits  of  being  re- 
presented as  a  mere  youthful  exploit, 
in  which  there  was  more  frolic  than 
crime.  And  if  he  really  had  to  fly 
from  Stratford  as^  a  disgraced  culprit, 
it  is  quite  as  hard  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  clung  with  tenacity 
to  his  native  place,  continually  revisit- 
ing it,  and  returning  to  end  his  days 
there.  But  what  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose  than  any  general  reasoning 
of  this  kind— -it  has  been  shown  that 
the  facts  by  which  the  tradition  has 
been  upheld  are  without  authority — 
are  not  facts,  but  flctions. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in 
the  first  place,  the  narrative  as  told 
by  M.  Guizot. 

"  The  occurrence  which  forced  Shak- 
speare to  leave  Stratford,  and  gave  to 
England  her  greatest  poet,  provei  that 
his  position  as  the  father  of  a  family  (he 
had  very  early  married  Anne  Hathaway) 
had  not  effected  any  great  alteration  in 
the  irregnlarity  of  his  habits  as  a  young 
man. 

"  Jealoas  preserrers  of  their  game,  like 
all  gentlemen  who  are  not  engaged  in 
war,  the  possessors  of  parka  were  con- 
tinaally  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
them  against  invasions  which,  in  places 
80  open  and  unprotected,  were  as  frequent 
as  they  were  easy.  Danger  does  not  al- 
ways diminish  temptation,  but  frequently 
even  makes  it  appear  less  illegitimate. 
A  band  of  poachers  carried  on  their  de- 
predations in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford, and  Shakspeare,  who  was  eminentty 
sociable,  never  ri(fused  to  engage  in  any^ 
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thxmf  th€U  wai  done  in  common.  He  was 
eaoght  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lncj, 
locked  up  in  the  keeper's  lodge,  where  he 
passed  the  night  in  no  very  agreeable 
manner,  and  taken  the  next  morning  be- 
fore Sir  Thomas/in  whose  presence,  ac- 
cording to  t\\  appearance,  he  did  not 
extenuate  his  fault  by  submission  and  re- 
pentance. Shakspeare  seems  to  hare 
retained  too  merry  a  recollection  of  this 
cironmstance  of  his  life  for  ns  to  suppose 
that  it  caused  him  anything  more  than 
amusement.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whom 
he  brought  on  the  stage  some  years  after- 
wards as  Justice  Shallow,  had  doubtless 
taken  hold  of  his  imagination  less  as  an 
object  of  ill  humour  than  as  a  pleasant 
caricature 

**  Shakspeare  composed  and  posted  on 
Sir  Thomas's  gates  a  ballad  which  was 
quite  bad  enough  to  thoroughly  dirert  the 
public,  to  whom  he  then  looked  for  tri- 
umph, and  to  excite  to  the  last  degree 
the  anger  of  the  man  whose  name  is  held 
ap  to  popular  ridicule.  A  criminal  pro- 
secution was  commenced  against  the 
young  man  with  such  yiolence,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety ;  so  he  left  his  family,  and  trarelled 
to  London  in  search  of  an  asylum  and  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

"  Some  of  Shakspeare's  biographers 
hare  supposed  that  pecuniary  difficulties 
may  have  occasioned  this  flight  from 
home.  Aubrey  attributes  it  only  to  his 
desire  to  find  in  London  some  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  talent.  But,  what- 
erer  may  hare  been  the  ulterior  results 
of  the  poet's  adyentnre  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
taken  particular  pains  to  state  it.  Ofcdl- 
FaUtaff^i  foUieiy  the  only  one  for  vKich  he 
it  not  punished  is  baring  '  beaten  the  men, 
and  killed  the  deer,'  of  Shallow.  All  the 
advantage  remains  with  Falstaff  in  this 
affair  ;  and  Shallow,  who  is  so  clearly 
designated  by  the  arms  of  the  Lucy  fa- 
mily, is  nowhere  so  ridiculous  as  in  the 
scene  in  which  he  vents  his  wrath  against 

the  robber  of  his  game The 

friendly  care  and  complacency  with  which 
Shakspeare  reproduces  in  the  piece,  in 
reference  to  Shallow*s  armorial  bearings, 
the  play  upon  words  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  ballad  against  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  ten- 
der recollection  ;  and  assuredly  few  his- 
torical anecdotes  can  produce  in  favour 
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of  their  authenticity  such  conclusive  mo- 
ral evidence.? 

Now,  the  doggrel  ballad  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  attributed  to  Shak- 
apeare,  is  given  up  by  all  the  critics  ; 
it  was  plainly  written  at  a  much  later 
period— grew  out  of,  and  was  written 
to  suit,  the  story.  The  armorial  bear- 
ings assigned  to  Shallow  are  not  those 
of  the  Lucy  family.  Malone  has  the 
credit,  we  believe,  of  pointing  this 
out :  the  mere  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween "luce"  and  "Lucy"  having 
led  to  the  mistake.  There  is  really 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Justice 
Shallow  is  a  caricatureof  Sir  Thomas. 
And  it  is  really  very  ludicrous  to  urge, 
that,  "  of  all  FalstafiTs  follies,  the  only 
one  for  which  he  is  not  punished," 
&c.  &c.— as  if  Shakspeare  was  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  strict  retributive 
justice  upon  the  knight  of  Gadshill  1 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus: 
There  is  a  traditionary  anecdote  of 
Shakspeare  having  been  engaged  in 
the  exploit,  more  or  less  criminal,  of 
chasing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer.  But 
this  anecdote  is  left  entirely  without 
any  confirmation.* 

M.  Guizot  gives  ns  another  anec- 
dote of  the  early  life  of  Shakspeare,  for 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign 
any  authority  or  confirmation  ;  unless 
a  certain  theory  he  has  formed,  of  the 
"  sociable  nature  of  Shakspeare"  lead- 
ing him  "  to  engage  in  anything  that 
was  done  in  common,"  should  be  con- 
sidered as  some  corroboration.  It  is 
really  of  so  uninteresting  a  character 
that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  the 
extract.  It  may  be  found  at  p.  27. 
To  us  the  very  names  of  these  two 
convivial  fraternities,  the  Topers  and 
the  Sippers^  speak  of  a  later  period 
than  Shakspeare's. 

It  is  a  little  more  necessary  to  set 
our  biographer  right  upon  another 
subject.  He  has  represented  Shak- 
speare as  either  a  very  bad  husband, 
or  very  unfortunately  espoused.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  either  proposition. 
That  he  very  rarely  resorted  to  Strat- 
ford, where  his  wife  continned  to 
reside,  or  that  he  passed  very  long 


*  The  first  tcritttn  record  of  the  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  note  of  a 
Rev.  R.  Davies,  appended  to  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fulman.  Mr 
Davies  assigns  no  authority,  and  writes  one  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  event. 
But  he  tells  a  story  he  had  heard.  Well,  this  story,  without  any  of  those  confirma- 
tions subsequently  introduced,  is  just  what  we  have  at  this  moment. 
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inteirals  without  seeing  ber,  are  state- 
ments for  which  there  is  no  proof: 
there  is  some  proof,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  continued  to  regard  Stratford 
as  his  home.  But  that  on  which  M. 
Guizot,  in  common  with  other  bio- 
graphers, relies,  is  a  passage  in  the 
will  of  Shakspeare. 

**  His  win  eontaiiM  nothiDg  yerj  re- 
markable, with  the  exception <of  the  new 
proof  of  the  little  estimation  in  which  he 
held  the  wife  be  had  so  hastily  married. 
After  baring  appoiaied  hie  danghier, 
Sasannai,  who  bad  married  Mr  1^1,  a 
physician  at  Stratford,  his  chief  legatee, 
he  bequeaths  tokens  of  friendship  to  ra- 
nous  persons,  among  whom  he  does  not 
include  his  wife  ;  but  mentions  ber  after- 
wards, as  an  interlineation,  merely  to 
leave  to  ber  bis '  second  best  bed.'    .    .    . 

'*  This  singular  omission  of  the  name 
•f  Sfaakspeare's  wife,  repaired  in  so  slight 
a  maaner,  probably  iedicates  someOung 
more  than  forgetfalnesi ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  the  sign  of  an 
aversion  and  disUke,  the  manifestation  of 
which  the  poet  was  induced  to  modify, 
in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  approach  of 
death  alone." 

''  Modify  1"  If  the  wUi  is  to  be 
read  as  evidence  of  Shakspeare*s  arer- 
fiion  and  dislike,  there  would  be  an 
additional  slight  in  this  interlioed  be- 
quest of  the  ''  second  best  bed."  But 
we  call  in  here  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Charleg  Knight.  Shakspeare  had  pur- 
chased land  and  bouses  at  Stratford ; 
and  be  8u^^;est6,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  reason^  that  the  wife  was  pro- 
vided for  bjf  dower.  It  would  not  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  ber 
name  in  the  will.  As  to  the  *'  best  bed," 
Mr  Knight  thinks  that  might  have 
been  an  heir-loom.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  already  given  to  one  of  the 
family ;  and  what  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  ^^  second  best,"  was  the 
only  one  remaining  to  be  disposed  of 
by  wilL  But  we  are  now  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  best 
bed.  All  the  sting  is  taken  out  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  derision  rather 
than  a  legacy. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  made 
bis  will,  he  was  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  wife ;  and  Mr  Knight 
gives  an  explicit  account  of  the  pro- 
perty ont  of  which,  by  operation  oflaw, 
she  would  be  amply  provided  for.  He 
very  pertinently  remarks :  "  All  the 
records  of  Shakspeare^s  professional 


life,  and  the  resolts  of  his  anoeess,  •■ 

exhibited  in  the  accession  of  property, 
indicate  a  steady  and  regular  advaDceL 
Tbey  show  i»  that  persereranoe  and 
industry  were  as  ranch  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  as  the  greatness  of 
his  genius ;  that  he  held  with  con- 
stancy to  the  course  of  life  which  he 
had  early  adopted;  that,  year  by 
year,  it  afforded  him  increased  com- 
petence and  wealth.**  When  we  add 
to  this,  that  he  inrests  his  wealth  in 
land  and  houses  in  Stratford,  and  that 
death  surprises  him  linng  there,  in 
his  native  place,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  we  have  nothing  which  gives 
testimony  agmnst  his  domestic  charac- 
ter. We  might  like  to  know  why  Mr9 
Shakspeare  never  joined  ber  husband 
in  London,  (presuming  this  fact  to  be 
established ;)  but  we  have  no  proba- 
bility of  learning  the  causes  for  this 
domestic  anranfi;ement.  It  might  have 
been  from  coldness  and  uncongenia- 
lity ;  it  might  have  been  from  mwaj 
other  canses;  the  health  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  lady  herself  might  have 
confined  her  to  the  country.  We  must 
rest  contented  in  our  perfect  ignorance 
as  to  the  amount  of  matrimonial  hap- 
piness Shakspeare  enjoyed. 

We  have  said  sufficient  of  these 
neglects  or  oversights  in  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Shakspeare;  when 
we  proceed  to  that  which  he  gives  us 
of  his  own  countryman,  Comeille,  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  listen  in  the  more 
modest  attitude  of  a  pupil  or  learner. 
Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to  this 
second  work,  and  to  that  contrast 
between  the  two  great  national  dra- 
matists to  which  we  are  here  invited, 
we  would  pause  on  some  passages 
where  M.  Guizot  speaks  critically  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  first  we  would  draw  attention 
to  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
comedy  of  Shakspeare,  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  dictated  by  a  fine  analytic 
spirit  of  criticism.  After  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  genuine  and  complete 
comedy  of  MoliSr^  which  we  would 
willingly  transfer  to  our  pages,  but 
it  would  carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  subject — and  even  the  humble  re- 
viewer has  his  rules  of  art  ^  must  wind 
bis  way  along  a  certain  line  of 
thought,  and  keep  some  harmony  ui 
bis  despised  opuscuUtm  ; — ^after  this 
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eloquent  description  of  what  Moli^ 
effected  for  comedy,  M.  Goizot  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Shaksperian  drama : — 

**  It  would  be  dlfficalt  to  find  in  Shak- 
speare's  tragedies  a  single  conception,  posi- 
tion,  act,  or  passion,  or  degree  of  vice,  or 
Tirtne,  which  may  not  also  be  met  with  in 
some  one  of  his  comedies;  but  that  which 
in  his  tragedies  is  carefully  thought  out, 
fruitful  in  result,  and  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  series  of  causes  and  elTecta,  is, 
in  his  comedies,  only  just  indicated,  and 
offered  to  our  sight  for  a  moment  to  dazzle 
ns  with  a  passing  gleam,  and  soon  to  dis- 
appear in  a  new  combination.  In '  Mea- 
anre  for  Measure/  Angelo,  the  unworthy 
gOTemor  of  Vienna,  after  baring  ooa- 
demned  Claadio  to  death  for  the  erime  ef 
baring  aeduoed  a  young  girl  whom  be 
intended  to  marry,  himself  attempts  to 
seduce  Isabella^  the  sister  of  Clau(Uo,  by 
promising  her  brother's  pardon  as  a  re- 
compense for  her  own  dishonour ;  and 
when,by  Isabella's  address  in  substituting 
another  in  her  place,  he  thinks  he  has 
recetred  the  price  of  his  infamous  bar- 
gain, he  giree  orders  to  hasten  Claudio's 
ozecutien.  Is  not  this  tragedy  !  Such  a 
&ct  might  well  be  placed  in  the  life  of 
Richard  the  Third;  and  no  crime  of  Mae- 
beth's  presents  this  excess  of  wickedness. 
But  in  'Macbeth*  and  'Richard  III.,' 
«rime  produces  the  tragic  effect  which 
belongs  to  it,  because  it  bears  the  impress 
of  probability,  and  because  real  forms  and 
colours  attest  its  presence ; — we  can  dis- 
<cem  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  heart 
of  which  it  has  taken  possession ;  we 
know  how  it  gained  admission,  what  it 
has  conquered,  and  what  remains  for  it  to 
aabjngate ;  we  behold  it  incorporating 
itself  by  degrees  into  the  unhappy  being 
whem  it  has  subdued  ;  we  see  it  lifing, 
walking  and  breathing  with  a  man  who 
livesy  walks,  and  breathes,  and  thus  com- 
municates to  it  his  character,  his  own 
iodiTiduality.  In  Angelo,  crime  is  only 
a  yague  abstraction,  connected  en  paisant 
with  a  proper  name,  with  no  other  motire 
than  the  necessity  of  making  that  person 
commit  a  certain  action  which  shall  pro- 
duce a  certain  position,  trwn  which  the 
poet  intends  to  derire  certain  effeota. 
Angelo  is  not  presented  to  us  at  the  ont- 
aet,  either  as  a  rascal  or  as  a  hypocrite  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  ii  a  man  of  exagger- 
atedly serere  virtae.  But  the  progress 
of  the  poem  requires  that  he  should  be- 
come criminal,  and  criminal  he  becomes  ; 
when  his  crime  is  committed,  he  will  re- 
pent of  it  as  soon  as  the  poet  pleases,  and 
will  find  himself  able  to  resume  without 
effort  the  natural  course  of  his  life,  which 
had  been  interrupted  only  for  a  moment. 
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^Thus  in  Shakspeare's  comedy,  the 
whole  of  human  life  passes  before  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  reduced  to  a  sort  of  phan- 
tasmagoria —  a  brilliant  and  uncertain 
reflection  of  the  realities  portrayed  in  the 
tragedy.  Just  when  the  truth  seems  on 
the  point  of  allowing  itself  to  be  caught, 
the  image  grows  pale  and  ranishes  ;  its 
part  is  played,  and  it  disappears.  In  the 
'  Winter's  Tale,'.  Laertes  is  as  jealous, 
sanguinary,  and  unmerciful,  as  Othello  ; 
but  his  jealousy,  bom  suddenly  from  a 
mere  caprice  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plot  should  thicken, 
loses  its  fury  and  suspicion  as  suddenly, 
as  soon  as  the  action  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  requisite  to 
change  the  situation.  In  'Cymbeline,* 
which,  notwithstanding  its  title,  ought  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  comedies,  as 
the  piece  is  conceived  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  same  system,  lachimo's  con- 
duct is  just  as  knavish  and  perverse  as 
that  of  lago  in  '  Othello  ; '  but  his  charac- 
ter does  not  explain  his  conduct,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  has  no  chantc- 
ter ; — and,  always  ready  to  cast  off  the 
rascal's  cloak,  in  which  the  poet  has  en- 
Teloped  him,  as  soon  as  the  plot  reaches 
its  term — and  the  confession  of  the  secret, 
which  he  alone  can  reveal,  becomes  neces- 
sary to  terminate  the  misunderstanding 
between  Posthumus  and  Imogen,  which 
he  alone  has  caused — he  does  not  even 
wait  to  be  asked,  but,  by  a  spontaneous 
avowal,  desires  to  be  included  in  that 
general  amnesty  which  should  form  the 
conclusion  of  every  comedy." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  more  happy  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  Sbakspeare  deals 
with  the  tragic  element  mingled  up 
in  those  stories  which  he  takes  for 
the  foundation  of  his  play  or  comedy. 
In  the  regular  comedy,  there  are  also 
frequently  introduced  events  and 
characters  which,  if  we  seriously  re- 
flect upon  them,  are  tragical  enough ; 
but  the  writer  looks  at  them  and  pre- 
sents them  in  one  comic  aspect,  and 
extracts  mirth  from  what  in  real  life 
must  have  been  misery  or  sheer 
vexation.  It  was  not  Shakspeare's 
plan  or  intention  to  extract  mirth  out 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  story ;  yet, 
if  it  were  fully  developed,  the  whole 
play  would  lose  its  character.  It  is 
therefore  dealt  with  in  the  slight 
arbitrary  manner  which  M.  Gnizot 
describes.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
look  closely  into  the  breast  of  the 
villaiiis;  and  the  tragic  event  is  there. 
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bat  only  half  the  crime  and  half  the 
wickedness  are  seen. 

We  most  now  torn  to  a  passage  in 
which  M.  Goizot  portrays  the  charac- 
ter of  onr  national  poet,  as  developed 
in  the  whole  range  of  his  drama. 
We  select  the  following : — 

**  No  one  has  erer  combined  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Shakspe&re  the  double  ckartte- 
Ur  of  an  impartial  obterttr  and  a  man  of 
profound  sensibility,  Superior  to  all  by 
his  reason,  and  accessible  to  all  by  sym- 
pathy, he  sees  nothing  without  judging 
it,  and  he  judges  it  because  he  feels  it. 
Could  any  one  who  did  not  detest  lago, 
have  penetrated,  as  Shakspeare  has  done, 
into  the  recesses  of  his  execrable  charac- 
ter !  To  the  horror  with  which  he  regards 
the  criminal,  must  be  ascribed  the  terrible 
energy  of  the  language  which  he  puts 
into  his  mouth.  Who  could  make  us 
tremble  so  much  as  Lady  >Iacbeth  her- 
self, at  the  action  for  which  she  prepares 
with  so  little  fear  !  But  when  it  becomes 
needful  to  express  pity  and  tenderness, 
the  unrestraint  of  lore,  the  extraragance 
of  maternal  apprehension,  or  the  stem 
and  deep  grief  of  manly  affection  —  then 
the  observer  may  quit  his  post,  and  the 
judge  his  tribunal.  Shakspeare  himself 
derelops  all  the  abundance  of  his  nature, 
and  gives  expression  to  those  familiar 
feelings  of  his  soul  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  slightest  contact  with  his 
imagination.  Women,  children,  old  men 
—  who  has  described  them  with  such 
truthfulness  as  he !  .  .  .  Thus  mored 
by  all  that  mores  us,  Shakspeare  obtains 
our  confidence;  we  yield  ourselves  in 
security  to  the  open  soul  in  which  our 
feelings  hare  already  rererberated,  and 
to  that  ready  imagination  which  is  as 
much  illumined  Iby  the  splendid  sun  of 
Italy,  as  darkened  by  the  sombre  fogs  of 
Denmark. 

*'  Why,  then,  are  we  sometimes  pain- 
fully compelled  to  pause  whilst  following 
him  !  Why  does  a  sort  of  impatience  and 
fatigue  frequently  disturb  the  admiration 
which  we  feel  for  his  works  !  One  mis- 
fortune happened  to  Shakspeare — though 
he  was  always  larish  of  his  wealth,  he 
was  not  always  able  to  distribute  it 
either  opportunely  or  skilfully.  This  was 
frequently  the  misfortune  of  Corneille 
also.  Ideas  accumulated  about  Corneille, 
as  about  Shakspeare,  confusedly  and 
tumultuously,  and  neither  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  treat  his  own  mind  with 
prudent  sererity.  They  forgot  the  posi- 
tion of  the  character  they  were  describing, 
in  order  to  indulge  in  the  thoughts  which 
it  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  poet  In 
Shakspeare,  especially,  this  excessire  in- 


dalgenee  in  his  own  ideas  and  feelings 
sometimes  arrests  and  interrupts  the 
emotions  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the 
spectator,  in  a  manner  which  is  fatal  to 
the  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not  merely, 
as  in  Corneille,  the  ingenious  loquacity  of 
a  rather  talkatire  mind  ;  but  it  is  the 
restless  and  fantastic  rererie  of  a  mind 
astonished  at  its  own  discoveries,  not 
knowing  how  to  reproduce  the  whole  im- 
pression which  it  his  receired  from  them, 
and  heaping  ideas,  images,  and  expressions 
one  upon  another,  in  order  to  awaken  ia 
ns  feelings  similar  to  those  by  which  it  is 
itself  oppressed." 

Literary  history  hardly  affords  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  that 
which,  in  this  passage,  and  throughout 
the  two  volumes  before  us,  is  sug- 
gested to  the  reader.  Corneille  and 
Shakspeare  admit  of  a  legitimate 
contrast :  they  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition in  the  dramatic  literature  of 
their  several  nations ;  they  both  fixed 
the  form  of  that  dramatic  literature ; 
they  are  both  pre-eminently  national 
poets.  And  with  this  similarity  in 
position,  in  power,  and  influence,  how 
wide  the  difference  between  the  two 
men! — how  great  the  diversity  between 
the  two  dramas  they  each  gave  to  his 
own  country  I 

Onr  critics  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
distribute  whatever  measure  of  ap- 
plause they  think  fit  amongst  our 
other  dramatists,  the  precursors  or 
contemporaries  of  Shakspeare;  but 
which  of  their  pieces  has  rested  upon 
the  stage? — who  amongst  them  can  be 
said  to  have  given  a  theatre  to  Eng- 
land? It  is  Shakspeare  who  form^ 
the  tragedy  of  onr  English  stage ;  and 
had  he  followed  the  model  which  Ben 
Jonson,  or  other  of  the  learned  poets 
and  critics  of  his  time,  would  have 
counselled  and  preferred,  we  should 
doubtless  have  possessed  a  very  dif- 
ferent stage.  In  France,  also,  the  form 
and  ffenius  of  its  drama  were  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  mind  of  Cor- 
neille. His  predecessor  Hardy  had 
written  a  number  of  plays  which  en- 
Joyed  considerable  popularity,  and 
which  M.  Guizot  describes  as  having 
all  the  variety  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama — as  wanting  only  its  genius. 
If  Hardy  had  been  the  Corneille,  or 
Corneille  had  adopted  the  model  of  his 
predecessor  Hardy,  France  would 
have  had  a  drama  assimilated  to  our 
own. 
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Bnt  tbe  education  and  life  of  the 
two  men,  as  well  as  the  natural  bent 
of  their  genios,  led  them  to  the  adop- 
tion of  very  diflTerent  models.  Cor- 
neillo  was  a  scholar ;  he  was  educated 
bj  the  Jesuits,  he  was  trained  for 
advocacy  at  the  bar ;  he  has  all  his 
generalities  ready  learnt— he  has  only 
to  fit  them  to  his  characters,  and  to 
rekindle  them  into  life.  What  Shak- 
speare^s  early  education  was,  it  may 
still  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine; 
but  we  see  him  starting  to  London, 
what  we  call  a  literary  adventurer, 
fuU,  no  doubt,  of  ideas  and  of  aspira- 
tions, but  both  vague  and  undeve- 
loped ;  we  see  him  growing  at  his  work; 
--Hlrama  follows  drama,  and  his  own 
mind  expands  over  every  new  crea- 
tion. Comeille  belonged  to  the  court 
as  well  as  to  the  college ;  be  was  one 
of  Richelieu's  poets  before  he  was  the 
poet  of  the  people.  Sbakspeare  had 
for  his  sole  support,  patron,  and  critic, 
that  pit^  which  he  must  please,  filled 
with  an  audience  more  miscellaneous 
than  has  ever  since  been  brought  to- 
gether ;  for,  there  being  few  places  of 
amusement  as  yet  opened,  every  one 
who  sought  amusement  must  needs 
congregate  together,  and  the  templar 
and  the  wit,  the  scholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  prentice  boy,  were  all  to 
be  pleased.  Finally,  Comeille  had  a 
second  tiibunal  to  appeal  to— one 
which  might  redress  the  injustice 
committed  by  the  first;  — he  appealed 
to  the  reader,  to  the  student,  to  the 
academician.  Shakspeare*s  play  was 
a  property  of  the  theatre ;  he  had  but 
one  success  to  labour  for,  and  that 
many- voiced  pit  was  bis  only  academy, 

Pierre  Comeille  was  bom  at  Rouen, 
on  the  6th  of  June  1606,  of  a  family 
distinguished  for  magisterial  services. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  of  that  city,  and  obtained  a 
prize,  a  folio  volume,  with  some  gilded 
arms  embossed  on  the  cover,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  He 
was  brought  up  for  the  Bar,  and  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  the  profession ; 
bnt  other  studies  and  other  aspira- 
tions crossed  his  path :  they  were  not 
magisterial  honours  he  was  destined 
to  obtain. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  first 
step  of  Comeille,  like  that  of  Sbak- 
speare, in  his  new  career,  is  also  at- 
tributed to  an  incident,  plainly,  we 


think,  of  a  fabulous  nature.  He  has 
said  himself,  somewhere,  that  love  first 
taught  him  to  write  verses.  This  is 
not  improbable,  though  any  very  ten- 
der inspiration  from  that  sentiment 
he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
received. 

**  Love,"  says  M.  Guizot, "  taught  him 
to  rhyme,  and  to  string  rhymes  together 
was  a  very  small  matter  for  Comeille. 
Bat  if  we  are  to  belieye  Fontenelle,  lore 
taught  him  something  more  than  this  : 
*  Hardy  was  beginning  to  grow  old,  and 
his  death  would  have  made  a  great  breach 
in  the  drama,  when  a  slight  event  which 
occurred  in  a  respectable  family,  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  gave  him  an  illustrious  suc- 
cessor. A  young  man  took  one  of  his 
friends  to'  see  a  girl  with  whom  he  was 
in  lore  ;  the  new  comer  established  him- 
self upon  the  downfall  of  his  introducer. 
The  pleasure  which  this  adventure  occa- 
sioned him  made  him  a  poet :  he  wrote 
a  comedy  about  it — ^and  behold  the  great 
Comeille!''* 

Something  worse  than  poaching  in 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  manor.  M. 
Guizot,  however,  in  a  note  examines 
this  story,  and  though  it  is  told  by 
the  nephew  of  Comeille,  (for  Fonte- 
nelle stood  in  that  relation  to  the 
poet)  he  has  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
us  that  it  is  an  absurd,  idle,  tradition. 
Moreover,  "  the  great  Comeille"  did 
not  burst  upon  the  world  in  this 
manner.  His  earliest  works,  chiefly 
comedies,  had  that  species  of  success 
which  led  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vancement in  the  world,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  patronage  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu ;  but  he  does  not  at  once 
distance  all  his  competitors;  he  is 
one  of  "  the  five  poets  who  have  the 
honour  of  working  under  the  orders, 
supervision,  and  direction,  of  His 
Eminence." 

The  Med^  was  the  first  of  his 
works  which,  in  the  language  of  Vol- 
taire, **  announced  the  advent  of  Cor- 
neille."  But  we  need  hardly  say  that 
it  was  in  the  Cid  that  he  really  broke 
forth  in  all  his  splendour  upon  the 
world.  We  must  here  let  M.  Guizot 
speak : — 

**  The  genius  of  Comeille  had  at  length 
discovered  its  tme  vocation;  but,  timid 
and  modest,  almost  to  humility,  although 
inwardly  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  did 
not  yet  venture  to  rely  upon  himself 
alone.    Before  bringing  new  beauties  to 
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Hgfctybt  had  B06d  n«i  of  ft  guide  to  Arect 
kim,  b«i  of  wa.  Bolhoritj  apoa  whieli  1m 
eoald  fidl  back  for  support ;  and  1m  rt- 
sorted  to  imitatioiiy  not  to  reinforeo  his 
own  strength,  bat  to  obtain  a  pledge  for 
his  success.  The  court  had  brought  into 
fashion  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  and  men  of  taste  had  dis- 
coTered  therein  beanties  which  we  were 
still  far  from  haring  attained.  M.  do 
Chalon,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  had  re- 
tired, in  his  old  age,  to  Rouen.  ComeiUe, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  first 
pieces,  called  upon  him :  *  Sir,'  said  the 
old  courtier  to  him,  after  haring  praised 
him  for  his  wit  and  talents, '  the  pursuit 
of  comedy,  which  you  hare  embraced,  can 
only  bring  you  fleeting  renown  ;  you  will 
find  in  the  Spanish  authors  subjects  which, 
if  treated  according  to  our  taste  by  such 
hands  as  yours,  will  produce  immense 
effect.  Learn  their  language  ;  it  is  easy. 
I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of  it,  and,  un« 
til  you  are  competent  to  read  it  yourself, 
I  wfll  translate  for  you  some  passages 
ft-om  Guillermo  de  Castro.*  Whether 
Comeille  was  indebted  to  himself,  or  to 
his  old  friend,  for  the  subject  of  the  CiAy 
the  Cid  soon  belonged  to  bimself  alone. 

^  The  success  of  the  Cid  in  1G36,  con- 
stitutes an  era  in  our  dramatic  history  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  brilliant  reception  it  ob- 
tained. *  Before  the  production  of  Cor- 
neille's  Cidj*  says  Voltaire,  <men  were 
unacquainted  with  the  conflict  of  passions 
which  rend  the  heart,  and  in  the  presence 
of  which  all  other  beauties  of  art  are  dull 
and  inanimate.*  Neither  paseion,  nor 
duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor  magnanimity, 
had  preriously  been  introduced  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  now  lore  and  honour,  as  they 
may  be  conceired  by  the  most  exalted 
imagination,  appeared  suddenly,  and  for 
the  first,  in  all  their  glory  before  a  public 
by  whom  honour  was  considered  the  first 
of  rirtues,  and  lore  the  chief  business  of 
life.  '  Their  enthusiasm  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  transports  ;  they  could  nerer 
grow  tired  of  beholding  the  piece ;  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  in  society  ;  erery- 
body  knew  some  part  of  it  by  heart ; 
children  committed  it  to  memory  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  it  passed  into  a 
prorerb— T^at  i$  at  fine  at  the  Cid,'  " 

Bat  there  was  one  party  not  to  be 
thus  suddenly  carried  away  by  the 
tide  of  public  applause.  Rivals  who 
were  threatened  with  being  reduced 
to  silence  very  naturally  raised  their 
voice  against  this  new  poetical  dicta- 
tor, and  when  the  general  acclamation 
had  somewhat  sobaided,  their  mar- 


mors  of  defeiKe  beomo  very  audible. 
We  think  k  natvral,  tbongh  not  com- 
mendable, that  the  othm — ^for  in- 
stance, of  those  five  poets  retained  by 
the  Cardinal — should  object  to  thie 
snpremacy  of  this  one  of  their  mini- 
ber;  bat  that  the  Caidinal  himself 
shoiild  head  Uiis  dissentient  party, 
and  pat  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
popoiar  opinion,  has  been  always 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
camstanoe.  Some  have  attribated  to 
him  that  excess  of  ambitioa  whicb 
rendered  even  the  literary  glory 
of  another  man  utterly  distastefol. 
M.  Groizot  makes  the  just  remark 
that  ''  the  saffirages  of  public  opi- 
nion lose  much  of  their  yalue  in  the 
eyes  of  men  who  are  nosed  above 
censure;  and  a  powerful  minister 
feels  gTMt  inclination  to  believe  that 
obedience  is  approval.**  He  may  also 
reverse  the  sentiment;  he  may  feel 
some  distrost  and  dislike  towards  any 
pnldic  approbation  which  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  obedience  to  a 
minister :  it  pats  on  too  independent 
a  form  to  please  him.  For  our  part, 
we  think  it  qnite  plain  that  the  great 
minister  was  a  very  bad  critic,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  seek  any  farther 
explanation.  He  bad  not  felt,  9&  the 
people  had  done,  the  immense  snpe- 
rionty  of  the  Cid :  he  himself  was  a 
poetaster  and  professed  critic;  and 
he  entered  into  the  controversy,  aH 
Cardinal  as  he  was,  from  the  same 
love  of  asserting  his  own  opinion  that 
other  critics  are  apt  to  manifest. 

A  minister-critic,  however,  is  a 
dangeroas  person  to  deal  with ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  even  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Ci'd,  Comeille  had 
been  guilty  of  manlfestinf  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  sab|ect  of 
his  own  art.  This  may  have  already 
incensed  his  great  patron.  Of  course,, 
nnder  these  drcnmstaaces,  there  was 
no  want  of  writers  to  prove  to  the 
public  that  its  admiration  was  a 
mistake.  Scud^y  led  the  attack; 
Comeille  replied ;  and  the  Cardinal, 
in  order  that  the  controversy  might 
both  be  conducted  in  a  more  digni- 
fied manner,  and  before  a  tribunal 
in  which  he  was  willing  to  confide, 
referred  the  dispute  to  that  Acadtmxf 
which  he  had  lately  brought  into 
existence.  The  Academy  was  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  take  npon  itself 
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the  office  of  judge;  nor  did  it  jield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Cardinal  till  they 
were  expressed  io  the  tone  of  com- 
mand. ^^Tell  those  gentlemen/'  he 
said,  in  answer  to  their  last  excuses 
or  protestations,  "  that  I  desire  it, 
and  that  I  shall  love  them  as  they 
love  me." 

After  five  months'  labour,  the 
'^  Sentiments  of  the  Academy  "  ap- 
peared. "I  know  perfectly  well," 
says  Pellison,  In  his  Histoire  de 
r Academe,  ^^  that  the  Cardinal  would 
have  wished  them  to  treat  the  Cid 
more  harshly,  if  they  had  not  skQ- 
fuUy  given  him  to  understand  that  a 
judge  ought  not  to  speak  as  an 
interested  party,  and  that,  the  more 
passion  they  displayed,  the  leas 
weight  would  be  attached  to  their 
authority."  M.  Gaizot  speaks  with 
candour  and  indalgence  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  new 
production  they  were  called  to  pass 
judgment  on ;  and  they  had  to  frame 
their  judgment  by  the  light  of  such 
maxims  as  were  the  result  only  of 
older  prodactlons.  Sufficient  time 
had  not  elapsed  to  allow  the  new 
poem  (as  is  the  case  always  with 
great  original  works)  to  modify  in 
some  measure  thd  principles  of  criti- 
cism. The  spectators,  he  observes, 
were  quite  content  to  be  pleased 
with  or  without  a  rule ;  the  Acade- 
micians, on  the  contrary,  had  to  busy 
themselves  solely  about  the  rule. 

Comeille  appears  to  have  bent  to 
the  storm;  and  whether  the  Car- 
dinal was  appeased  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Academy,  or  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  poet,  he  continued  to 
extend  to  him  his  patronage  and 
protection.  The  Cid  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  niece  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, the  Duchess  d'AigulUon ;  Horace 
to  the  Cardinal  himself,  to  whom, 
it  appears,  he  read  his  pieces  before 
giving  them  to  the  public — a  wise 
precaution,  it  is  suggested,  to  secure 
his  approbation.  Bnt  there  is  an 
inddent  mentioned  in  his  life  which, 
if  true,  proves  that  the  poet  had  been 
entirely  restored  to  favour.  "  Cor- 
neille,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  presented 
himself  one  day  more  melancholy 
and  thoughtful  than  usual  before 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  asked  him  if 
he  were  working  at  anything.  He 
replied  that  he  was  far  from  enjoying 
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the  tranquilfity  iiecessaiy  for  com- 
position, as  his  head  was  turned 
upside  down  by  love.  By  and  by» 
he  came  to  more  minute  explanations^ 
and  told  the  Cardinal  that  he  was 
passionately  in  love  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Lieutenant- Ceneral  of  Andely 
in  Normandy,  and  that  he  could  not 
obtain  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father.  The  Cardinal  sent  orders 
for  this  obstinate  father  to  come 
to  Paris.  He  quickly  arrived,  in 
great  alarm  at  so  unexpected  a 
summous,  and  returned  home  well 
satisfied  at  suffering  no  worse  punish- 
ment than  giving  his  daughter  to  a 
man  who  was  in  such  high  favour." 
It  is  certain  that  Comeille  married 
Marie  de  Lamp^ri^re,  daughter  of 
the  Lieutenant- Creneral  of  Andely; 
and  M.  Gnizot  is  disposed,  on  the 
whole,  to  give  credence  to  the  anec- 
dote, although  it  rests  only  on  the 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  Fon- 
tenelle. 

With  the  public  the  triumph  of 
Comeille  was  complete.  When 
Horace  appeared,  the  attack  was  not 
renewed.  ^^  Armed  at  all  points," 
says  M.  Gnizot,  "  Comeille  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy,  but  none  ap- 
peared; the  outburst  of  trath  had 
imposed  silence  upon  envy,  and  it 
dared  not  hope  to  renew,  with  equal 
advantage,  a  warfare,  the  ridicule 
attendant  upon  which  had  been  more 
easily  borne  by  Richelieu  than  by 
Scudery.  The  universal  cry  of  ad- 
miration is  all  that  has  reached  us. 
From  that  time  forth,  for  many 
years,  masterpieces  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  without 
obstacle,  and  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. 

**  Until  the  advent  of  Racine  the 
history  of  the  stage  is  contained  in 
the  life  of  Comeille ;  and  the  biogra- 
phy of  Comeille  is  wholly  written  In 
his  works.  Though  forced  for  a  time 
to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
Owf,  he  withdrew  immediately  after- 
wards into  that  personal  obscurity 
which  was  most  congenial  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners." 

His  life  passed  in  literary  labours, 
and  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy- eight.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  mani- 
fested the  plain  substantial  virtue  of 
pradence  in  the  management  of  his 
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pecuniary  affairs.  A  ^^  blamable  care- 
lessness" on  this  head  is  attri- 
buted to  him  even  bj  his  panegyrists, 
together  with  a  great  aversion  to 
everything  that  bore  the  shape  of 
business.  To  this,  as  well  as  the 
fraternal  affection  that  subsisted 
between  them,  may  be  referred  the 
circumstance  that  the  two  brothers, 
Pierre  and  Thomas  Comeille,  never 
divided  the  property  that  had  de- 
scended to  them  or  that  they  earned, 
but  continued  to  live  together,  unit- 
ing their  famUies  into  one.  The 
great  French  dramatist  was  a  dull 
conversationalist.  We  hear  of  no 
"  encounters  of  wit."  He  is  described 
as  heavy  and  commonplace  in  his 
appearance,  and  tiresome  in  conver- 
sation, not  even  speaking  his  native 
language  with  correctness.  He  says 
of  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Pellison : — 

**  Eh  I  Ton  peat  rarement  m^ecouter  sans 
ennui, 
Que  quand  je  mo  prodais  par  la  bouche 
d*atttnii.*' 

We  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
Shakspeare  and  his  TimeSy  in  which 
M.  Guizot  characterises  the  great 
English  dramatist.  We  have  seen 
him  do  justice  to  that  fine  sensi- 
bility and  wide  impartial  observation 
which  enabled  him  to  represent 
human  life.  We  will  now  endeavour 
to  select  from  the  companion  work 
some  parallel  passage  in  which  he 
characterises  those  great  ideals  which 
Comeille  delighted  to  draw;  which 
at  times  seem  rather  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  principle  and  of  a  senti- 
ment than  portraitures  of  living  men. 
We  must  be  pardoned  for  very  un- 
mercifally  abridging  the  following 
extract : — 

'*  All  the  vigour  of  his  noble  genius 
was  requisite  te  dlscorer  a  sufficient 
source  of  interest  in  those  singular 
characters  which  he  alone  could  create 
and  sustain.  He  alone  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  our  uncertainty  and 
curiosity  by  this  Tery  inflexibility, 
which,  as  it  is  announced  at  the  outset, 
does  not  permit  them  to  yield  to 
the  slightest  weakness,  and  multiplies 
successirely  around  them  embarrass- 
ments which  ceaselessly  necessitate 
greater  and  more  extraordinary  efforts. 
...  In  order  to  attain  to  this  invin- 
oible  power,  which  will  make  all  around 
it  bend  to  its  influence,  a  man  must 
mbsolately  have  separated  himself  from 


all  that  otherwise  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  human  nature.  He  must 
bare  completely  ceased  to  think  of  all 
that,  in  real  life,  occurs  to  alter  the 
forms  of  that  ideal  grandeur  of  which 
the  imagination  can  conceire'  no  possi- 
bility, except  when,  isolating  it,'  so  to 
speak,  from  all  the  other  affections,  it 
forgets  that  which  renders  its  realisation 
so  difficult  and  so  unfreqnent.  The 
imagination  of  Comeille  had  no  difficulty 
in  lending  itself  to  this  isolation.  The 
loftiness  of  his  inventions  was  sustained 
by  his  inexperience  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  As  he  introduced  into  his  own 
ordinary  actions  none  of  those  ideas 
which  he  employed  in  the  creation  of  his 
heroes,  so,  in  the  conception  of  his 
heroes,  he  introduced  none  of  the  ideas 
of  which  he  made  use  in  ordinary  life. 
He  did  not  place  Comeille  himself  in 
their  position  :  the  observation  of  nature 
did  not  occupy  his  attention; — a  happy 
inspiration  frequently  led  him  to  dream 

it 

*^  Comeille  has  formed  all  his  cha- 
racters in  conformity  with  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  from 
*  Nicomede :' — 

Pnuitit, 

*■  Je  veuz  mettre  d*accord  Tamour  et  la  nature, 

Etre  pere  et  mari  dans  cette  conjoncture. 

Nicomide. 
Seigneur,  Toulez-vousbienvousenfieramoi  ? 
Ne  soyez  l\m  ni  Tautre. 

Prusitu, 

E,  que  doia-jo  6tre  ? 

NiconUde, 

Roi. 
Reprenez  hautement  ce  noble  caract^ ; 
Un  veritable  roi  n'est  ni  mari  ni  p^re  : 
11  regard  son  trdne,  et  rien  de  plus.  R^nez. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  Comeille  could  nercr 
describe  a  mixed  feeling,  composed  of 
two  opposite  feelings,  without  leaning 
too  much  sometimes  on  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  In  the  early 
acts,  Cinna  execrates  Augustus,  and  in 
the  latter  he  adores  him.  Though 
Polyeucte  and  the  Cid  are  the  pieces  in 
which  Corneille  has  most  ably  mingled 
the  various  affections  of  the  heart,  it  is 
very  clear  that,  in  the  division  which  he 
makes  between  love  and  duty,  when  he 
sets  himself  to  delineate  one  of  these 
feelings,  he  cannot  help  falling  into  too 
complete  forgetfulness  of  the  other. 

''  To  the  same  cause  must  also  be 
ascribed  the  variableness  of  Corneille's 
maxims,  though  they  are  always  ex- 
pressed with  the  most  absolute  confl- 
dence;  and  in  this  way  we  must  explain 
how  it  is  that  his  morality  is  sometimes 
80  severe,  and  sometimes  so  lax — that  he 
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sometimes  ennneUtes  principles  of  the 
sternest  republicanism,  and  sometimes  of 
Uie  most  serTile  obedience.  The  fact 
is,  that,  whether  Corneille  be  contem- 
plating the  republican  or  the  subject  of 
a  king — ^the  hero  or  the  politician — he 
abandons  himself  without  reserre  to  the 
system,  the  position,  and  the  character 
which  he  is  describing.  .  .  .  Cor- 
neille's  heroes  most  frequently  gire  ex- 
pression to  ideas,  and  almost  to  doc- 
trines; their  speeches  generally  consist 
of  reasonings  animated  by  strong  coutIc- 
iion  and  pressing  logic*' 

We  had  intended,  when  we  com- 
menced this  paper,  to  enter  into  some 
fuller  comparison  between  Corneille 
and  Shakspeare  than  we  find  we  have 
space  to  accomplish.  Perhaps,  after 
what  has  been  said,  the  subject  might 
become  fatiguing  to  the  reader ;  and 
we  shall  be  held  to  have  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  leaving  it  here  in 
the  abler  hands  of  M.  Guizot. 

In  justice  to  the  French  poet,  there 
is  one  topic  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  M.  Guizot  has  treated 
it  very  skilfully.  Corneille  lived  in 
what  is  deemed  a  more  civilised  age 
and  country  than  Shakspeare*s ;  but, 
nevertheless,  what  we  find  unnatural 
in  his  writings  derives  a  partial  ex- 
cuse from  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  time.  The 
terrible  boasting  that  fills  his  drama 
was  not  much  greater  than  what  he 
might  have  heard  from  living  lords 
and  gentlemen  about  him;  and  the 
strange  representation  he  has  some- 
times given  of  the  passion  of  love,  was 
thought  by  the  ladles  of  that  period 
to  be  a  very  faithful  delineation. 

"  At  the  present  day,  in  order  to  judge 
the  loves  of  Cssar  and  Cleopatra,  of 
Antiochus,  and  Rodogune,  as  they  were 
judged  by  the  most  talented  and  sensible 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must 
transport  ourselves  into  the  system  of 
love  generally  adopted  at  that  period, 
with  which  ComeiUe's  characters — as  it 
becomes  well-educated  persons — act  in 
strict  conformity.  We  must  resign  our- 
selves to  behold  in  love  neither  li^rty  of 
ehoice  nor  suitability  of  tastes,  characters, 
and  habits,  nor  any  of  those  bonds  which 
become  all  the  more  dear  as  we  better 
appreciate  them,  and  better  understand 
their  true  motives.  To  the  fashionable 
world  of  Comeille's  time,  love  was  no- 
thing but  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  an  in- 
fluence of  the{  stars,  a  fatality  as  in- 
explicable as  it  was  inevitable. 

TOL.  LXXn. — ^KO.  CCCCXLIV. 


**  Perhaps  these  sudden  effects,  these 
sun-strokes  of  love,  which  are  now  the 
exclusive  property  of  our  worst  romance- 
writers,  were  then  able  to  obtain  the 
belief  of  a  philosopher."  [  Is  not  our  phi- 
losopher of  the  nineteenth  century  verg- 
ing somewhat  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
becoming  here  a  little  too  incredulous  1 J 
"  Men  and  women  whose  worldly  life 
was  ceaselessly  occupied  vrith  ideas  and 
intrigues  of  love,  were  naturally  always 
susceptible  of  its  influence;  and  if,  as  La 
Rochefoucauld  observes, '  there  are  some 
people  who  would  never  have  fallen  in 
love,  if  they  had  not  heard  love  men- 
tioned,' many  persons,  through  hearing  it 
talked  of  wherever  they  went,  fancied, 
they  had  found  it  where  it  did  not 
exist. 

^  Surprised  at  these  effects  of  the  ima- 
gination, some  men  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain them  by  other  causes  than  the 
influence  of  the  stars;  and  these  causes 
were  generally  of  a  most  ridioulous  cha- 
racter. In  order  to  prove  that  the  seat 
of  love  is  in  the  blood,  S^grais  relates  a 
story  of  a  German  gentleman,  whose 
faithless  mistress,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
him,  ran  him  twice  through  the  body 
vrith  a  sword.  He  did  not  die  of  his 
wounds,  but,  strange  to  say,  when  he  had 
recovered,  says  S^grais,  '  he  felt  as  much 
indifference  for  the  princess  as  if  he  had- 
never  loved  her,  and  he  attributed  this  to 
his  loss  of  blood.' " 

A  considerable  portion  of  thb  vo-^ 
lume  is  occupied  by  biographical  no- 
tices of  three  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Corneille — Chapelain,  Rotron,  and 
Scarron.  The  account  of  Scarron 
will  be  found  very  amusing,  and  all 
are  good.  The  companion  volume, 
Shakspeare  and  hi$  Time$^  is  filled 
out  to  the  due  proportion  of  a  re- 
spectable octavo,  by  reprinting  from 
the  Revue  Frangade  an  article  on 
Shakspeare's  **  Othello,"  written  by 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  published 
here  under  the  title  of  Shakspeare  in 
France.  It  is  a  sprichtly  paper,  full 
of  vivacity  and  good  sense ;  but  It 
would  bear  a  better  appearance  in  ita 
original  garb  and  place  than  it  does 
here.  There  are  also  separate  brief 
notices  of  the  principal  dramas  of 
Shakspeare  from  the  pen  of  M.  Guizot. 
They  contain  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  use  Shakspeare  made  of  the 
materials  at  bis  disposal,  and  on  the 
substantial  elements  of  the  character 
he  has  introduced.  We  trace  occa- 
sionally the  foreign  critic,  where  be 
2b 
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speaks  of  the  style  and  the  qualities 
of  the  dialogue.  The  character  of 
Fanlconbridge  could  not  be  better 
described ;  but,  iuasmuch  as  Fauloon- 
bridge  happens  to  speak  as  distinctly 
and  clearly  as  any  one  of  Shakspeare  s 
heroes,  who  has  much  to  say,  it  was 
not  fair  to  describe  his  language,  in 
particular,  as  frequently  ^*  fidling  into 
a  jumble  of  words.**  Seyeral  obser- 
vations, indeed,  in  this  portion  of  the 
book,  appear  to  us  to  betray,  that,  at 
the  time  these  notices  were  written, 
M.  Guizot  eould  not  hare  read  Shak- 
speare with  that  attention  which  he 
has  probably  since  done.  For  in- 
stance, Shakspeare  has  assigned  to 
his  Bichard  II.  much  admiraUe 
poetry ;  but  no  home  critic  has  failed 
to  observe,  that  the  dramatic  power 
of  our  poet  is  not  here  put  forth  ia  its 
full  force.  A  king  is  placed  in  cer- 
tain positions,  and  utters  certain  sen- 
timents ;  but  you  do  not  even  feel  that 
it  is  the  same  king  that  opens  the  play 
and  that  closes  it.  There  is  no  unity 
of  character.  In  general,  some  por- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  a  speech  or  a 
scene  is  lost  by  extracting  it  from  its 
place  iu  the  drama.  We  have  ob- 
served that  in  this  play  the  effect  is 
reversed,  and  the  beautiful  passages 
of  Richard  II.  read  better  in  the  form 
of  quotation.  Those'patbetic  speeches 
the  kin«r  utters  on  his  retom  from 
J IV  la  [id  are  aiimir:u)le  in  themselves; 
but  the  kiD^  who  iceni  to  Ir^aad  was 
a  bard,  selfish  protligat*.  Mere  mi»- 
fortane  would  not  work  the  sort  of 
change  we  feel  lias  taken  i^aee. 
Whether  we  .should  bare  the  assent 
of  all  EogUsh  readers  to  these  re- 


marks, we  cannot  say;  but  we  are 
sure  they  will  all  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  M.  Gniaot  describes  ^'  the  cha- 
raetw  of  Bichard  II.'*  as  *'  one  of 
the  profonndest  conceptions  of  Shak- 

But  we  must  not  close  our  notice 
with  this  murmur  of  dissent.  The 
following  passage  from  his  critique 
upon  the  Tempest^  which  is  through- 
oat  very  h^>pily  written,  expresses 
the  peculiar  charm  that  drama  pos- 
sesses ;  and  we  cannot  better  or  more 
agreeably  conclude  thui  by  present- 
ing it  to  the  reader,  and  leaving  it,  as 
it  were,  ringing  upon  hia  ear : — 

*"*  Whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  ini  not 
■wear/  wmjn  eld  Geozalo,  at  the  coscln- 
sion  of  the  '  TeapoBt,'  wheft  ntterly  con- 
feiuided  by  tlM  marrels  whioh  haTO  Bsr- 
rounded  hlni  ever  aince  hie  arriTal  on  the 
island.  It  eeens  as  though,  through  the 
month  of  the  honest  man  oif  the  dramay 
Shakspeare  desired  to  express  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  this  charming  and  singular 
work.  As  brilliant,  light,  and  transpa- 
rent, as  the  a^al  beings  with  which  it 
is  filled,  it  scarcely  allows  itself  to  be 
apprehended  by  leAectioo;  aad  hardly, 
throngh  its  ehaageftil  and  diaphanous 
featnresy  ean  we  fbel  eerlain  we  peroeire 
a  subject,  a  draaatio  oontezture^  and 
real  adventures,  feelings^and  personages. 
Nerertheless,  it  contains  all  these,  and 
all  these  are  revealed  in  it;  and,  in  rapid 
SQCcession  each  object  in  its  turn  moTes 
the  imagination,  occupies  the  attention, 
and  disappears,  learing  no  trace  behind 
bat  a  confused  emotion  of  pleasure,  and 
an  inpression  ef  truth,  to  vrtiich  we  dare 
not  either  refuse  or  gnmt  our  belitfl 

**  Onr  revels  now  are  ended ;  these  our  aeiors. 
As  I  foretold  jou,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Art  melted  into  air,  into  thin  aix !  ** 
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KATIE     STEWART. 
A  TRVB  BTORT. 


tAUr  IV. — CHAPTSR  XX. 


The  mild  spring  night  has  darkened, 
but  it  is  still  eanjr,  and  the  moon  is 
not  yet  np.  The  worship  is  orer  in 
John  Stewart*8  decent  house,  and  all 
is  still  within,  thongh  the  miller  and 
his  wife  still  sit  by  the  *^  gathered  " 
fire,  and  talk  in  half  whisi^rs  about 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  **  the  bairns."  It  is  scarcely 
nine  yet,  bnt  it  is  the  rererent  nsage 
of  the  famiiy  to  shnt  out  the  wond 
earlier  than  nsnal  on  the  Sabbath; 
and  Katie,  in  consideration  of  her 
fatigne,  has  been  dismissed  to  her 
little  chamber  in  the  roof.  She  has 
gone  away  not  unwillingly,  for,  iost 
l>efore,  the  miller  had  elG«ed  the  door 
on  the  slow,  reluctant,  departing 
steps  of  Willie  Morison,  and  Katie 
is  fain  to  be  alone. 

Very  small  is  this  chamber  in  the 
roof  of  the  Milton,  which  Janei  sad 
Katie  used  to  share.  She  has  set 
down  ber  candle  on  the  little  table 
before  that  small  glass  in  the  dark 
carved  frame,  and  herself  stands  by 
the  window,  which  she  has  opened, 
lookbig  out.  The  rush  of  the  bum 
fills  the  soft  air  with  sound,  into 
which  sometimes  penetrates  a  far*off 
Toice,  which  proclaims  the  little  town 
■till  awake  and  stirring;  but  save 
the  light  from  Robert  Moulter's  un* 
curtained  window — revealing  a  dark 
gleaming  Unk  of  the  bum,  before  the 
cot-house  door — and  the  reddened  sky 
yonder,  reflecting  that  fierce  torch  on 
the  May,  there  is  nothing  visible  but 
the  dark  line  of  fields,  and  •  fyw  faint 
•lars  in  the  dooded  sky. 

But  the  houses  in  Anster  are  not 
yet  closed  or  silent.  In  the  street 
which  leads  past  the  town-house  and 
church  of  West  Anster  to  the  shore, 
you  can  see  a  mddy  light  streaming 
cut  from  the  window  upon  the  caao» 
wi^,  the  dark  churchyard  wall,  aad 
^rnhacg^Dg  trees.  At  the  ire  stands 
ft  oomehr  young  woman,  Hfting  **a 
kettle  of  potatoes"  from  the  croek. 
The  ''kettle"  is  a  et^adow  pot o& 
Ibtiee  ieety  formed  not  like  the  cvdi- 
'kiiii.p«t,"biil  Mk#alM6  tub 


of  iron ;  and  now,  as  it  is  set  down 
before  the  ruddy  fire,  yon  see  it  is 
full  of  laughing  potatoes,  disclosing 
themselves,  snow-white  and  mealy, 
through  the  cracks  in  their  dear  dark 
coats.  The  mother  of  the  household 
sits  by  the  firedde,  with  a  volume  of 
sermons  in  her  hand ;  bnt  she  is  paying 
but  little  attention  to  the  book,  for 
the  kitchen  is  foil  of  young  sailors, 
eagerly  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  through  the  hospitable  open 
door  others  are  entering  anddepartbg, 
with  friendly  salutations.  Another 
such  animated  company  fills  the 
house  of  the  widow  Morison,  *^  aest 
the  town,"  for  still  the  aftemoon^s 
exdtement  has  not  subsided. 

But  up  this  dark  leaf-shadowed 
street,  in  which  we  stand,  there  comes 
a  muffled  tramp,  as  of  stealthy  foot- 
steps. They  hear  nothing  of  it  in 
that  bri^t  warm  kitchen  —  fear 
nothing,  as  they  gather  round  the 
fire,  and  sometimes  rise  so  loud  in 
their  conversation  that  the  house- 
mother lifts  her  hand,  and  shakes  her 
bead,  with  an  admonitory,  ''Whisht, 
bairns ;  mind,  it*s  the  Sabbath-day." 

Behind  backs^  leaning  against  the 
sparkling  panes  of  the  window,  young 
Robert  Davidson  ^>eakt  aside  to 
Lizzie  Tosh,  ^e  daughter  of  the 
house.  They  were  "cried"  to-day 
in  West  Anster  kirk,  and  soon  will 
have  a  blithe  bridal — "If  naething 
comee  in  the  way,"  says  Lizzie,  with 
her  downcast  face;  and  the  manly 
yomg  saflor  answers,  "  Kae  fear." 

"Nae  foarl"  But  without,  the 
stealthy  steps  come  nearer;  and  if 
you  dnw  far  enough  away  from  the 
open  door  to  lose  the  meny  voSoeaL 
and  have  your  eyes  no  longer  dazzled 
with  the  li^  yon  will  see  dim 
flguias  emeping  threwgh  the  darkness, 
and  feel  that  the  afar  ie  heavy  with 
the  breath  of  men.  Bat  few  people 
cam  to  nsa  thai  dai^  imd  between 
the  manae  and  the  dmrd^arA  at 
night,  so  no  one  challenges  the  ad- 
vancteg  party,  or  ghrea  the  alnrat. 

lizala  Tesk  baa  stota  to  the  door : 
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it  is  to  see  if  tbe  moon  is  np,  and  if 
Bobert  will  hare  light  on  bif  home- 
ward walk  to  Pittenweem ;  bat  imme- 
diatelj  ahe  rashes  in  again,  with  a 
face  as  pale  as  it  had  before  been 
blooming,  and  alarms  the  assembly. 
'^  A  band  of  the  cntter's  men ;— an 
officer,  with  a  sword  at  his  side.  Rin, 
lads,  rin,  af<Mre  thej  reach  the  door.** 

Bat  there  is  a  keen,  eager  fiu^e, 
with  a  cocked  hat  sarmoanting  it, 
already  looking  in  at  the  window. 
The  assembled  sailors  make  a  wUd 
plange  at  the  door ;  and  while  a  few 
escape  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness, 
the  catter*s  men  hare  secared,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  three  or  fonr  of 
the  foremost.  Poor  fellows  I  Ton 
see  them  stand  wltboat,  yoong 
Robert  Davidson  in  the  front,  his 
broad  bronzed  forehead  bleeding  from 
a  cat  he  has  received  in  the  scaffle, 
and  one  of  his  captors,  still  more 
visibly  wonnded,  lookinff  on  him  with 
evil,  revengefal  eyes :  bis  own  eye, 
poor  lad,  is  flaming  with  fierce  indig- 
nation and  rage,  and  his  broad  breast 
heaves  almost  convnlsively.  Bat  now 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  weeping 
Lizsie,  and  fiery  tears,  which  scorch 
his  evelids,  blind  him  for  a  moment, 
and  his  heart  swells  as  if  it  wonld 
barst  Bat  it  does  not  barst,  poor 
desperate  heart !  ontil  the  appointed 
ballet  shall  come,  a  year  or  two  hence^ 
to  make  its  pnlses  qaiet  for  ever. 

A  few  of  the  gang  entered  the 
hoase.  It  is  only  *' a  bat  and  a  ben ; " 
and  Lizaie  stands  with  her  back 
against  the  door  of  the  inner  apart- 
ment, while  her  streaming  eyes  now 
and  then  cast  a  sick,  yearning  elance 
towards  the  prisoners  at  the  door — 
for  her  brother  stands  there  as  well 
as  her  betrothed. 

"  What  for  wonld  ye  seek  in  there?  " 
asked  the  mother,  lifting  ap  her 
trembling  hands.  *'  What  wonld  ye 
despoil  my  diaamer  for,  after  ye've 
made  my  hearthstane  desolate.  If 
ye*ve  a  license  to  steal  men,  yeVe 
nane  to  steal  gear.  TeVe  dane  year 
warst:  gang  oat  o*  my  hoase,  ye 
thieves,  ye  locasts,  ye — " 

**  We'll  see  aboat  that,  old  lady,*' 
said  the  leader ; — *'  pat  the  girl  away 
from  that  door.  Tom,  bring  the  lan- 
tern." 

The  little  hamble  room  within  was 
neatly  arranged.    It  was  their  best. 


and  they  had  not  spared  npon  it 
what  ornament  they  coold  attain. 
Shells  far  travelled,  precioas  for  the 
giver's  sake,  and  many  other  hetero- 
geneons  trifles,  snch  as  sidlors  pick 
np  in  foreign  parts,  were  arranged 
npon  the  litUe  mantelpiece  and  grate, 
lliere  was  no  nook  or  comer  in  it 
which  conld  possibly  be  ased  for  a 
hiding-place;  bat  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  foremost  man  saw  the 
homely  connterpane  disordered  on  the 
bed;  and  there  indeed  the  mother 
had  bid  her  yonngest,  dearest  son. 
She  had  scarcely  a  minnte's  time  to 
drag  him  in,  to  prevail  npon  him  to 
let  bar  conoMl  him  nnder  her  feather 
bed,  and  all  its  comfortable  coverings. 
Bat  the  mother's  pains  were  nnavaii- 
ing;  and  now  she  stood  by,  and 
looked  on  with  a  sappressed  scream, 
while  that  heavy  blow  struck  down 
her  boy  as  he  straggled— her  young- 
est, fair-haired,  hopefnl  boy. 

Calm  thoughts  are  in  year  heart, 
Katie  Stewart— dreams  of  sailing 
over  silver  seas,  nnder  that  moon 
which  begins  to  rise,  slowly  climbing 
through  the  clouds  yonder,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Firth.  In  fancy, 
already,  you  watch  the  soft  Mediter- 
ranean waves,  rippling  past  the  side 
of  the  Flower  of  Fife,  and  see  the 
strange  beautiftil  countries,  of  which 
your  bridegroom  has  told  you,  shining 
under  the  brilliant  southern  sun. 
And  then  the  home-coming  —  the 
curious  toys  you  will  gather  yonder 
for  the  sisters  and  the  mother;  the 

Eride  you  will  have  in  telling  them 
ow  Willie  has  cared  for  your  voyage 
— how  wisely  he  rules  the  one  Flower 
of  Fife,  how  tenderly  he  guards  the 
other. 

Tour  heart  is  touched,  Katie  Stew- 
art, touched  with  the  calm  and  pathos 
of  great  joy ;  and  tears  lie  under  your 
eyelashes,  like  the  dew  on  flowers. 
Clasp  your  white  hands  on  the  sill  of 
the  window — heed  not  that  your  knees 
are-  unbended — and  say  your  child's 
prayers  with  lips  which  move  but 
utter  nothing  audible,  and  with  your 
head  bowed  under  the  moonbeam, 
which  steals  into  your  window  like  a 
bird.  IVue,  you  have  said  these 
child's  prayers  many  a  night,  as  in 
some  sort  a  charm,  to  guard  you  as 
you  slept ;  but  now  there  comes  upon 
your  spirit  an  awe  of  the  great  Father 
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yonder,  a  dim  and  wonderfal  appre- 
hension of  the  mysterioos  Son  in 
whose  name  jon  make  those  prayers. 
Is  it  trae,  then,  that  He  thinks  of  all 
onr  loves  and  sorrows,  this  One, 
whose  visible  form  realises  to  ns  the 
dim,  grand,  glorious  heaven— knows 
ns  by  name—remembers  ns  with  the 
6od*s  love  in  his  wonderful  haman 
heart ; — us  scattered  by  myriads  over 
his  earth,  like  the  motes  in  the  snn- 
beam?  And  the  tears  steal  over 
yonr  cheeks,  as  yon  end  the  child's 
prayer  with  the  name  that  is  above 
all  names. 

Now,  will  yon  rest?  Bnt  the  moon 
has  mastered  all  her  hilly  way  of 
donds,  and  from  the  fall  sky  looks 
down  on  yon,  Katie,  with  eyes  of 
pensive  blessedness  like  yonr  own. 
Tarry  a  little — ^linger  to  watch  that 
one  bright  spot  on  the  Firth,  where 
yon  conld  almost  count  the  silvered 
waves  as  they  lie  beneath  the  light. 

But  a  rude  sound  breaks  upon  the 
stillness— a  sound  of  flying  feet  echo- 
ing over  the  quiet  road  ;  and  now 
they  become  visible — one  figure  in 
advance,  and  a  band  of  pursuers  be- 
hind— the  same  brave  heart  which 
spent  its  strength  to-day  to  warn  the 
nnconscious  ship — the  same  strong 
form  which  Katie  has  seen  in  her 
dreams  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Flower  of  Fife ;— but  he  will  never 
reach  that  quarterdeck,  Katie  Stew- 
art, for  his  strength  flags,  and  they 
gain  upon  him. 

Gain  upon  him,  step  by  step,  un- 
pitjring  bloodhounds  I— see  him  lift  up 
his  bands  to  you,  at  your  window, 
and  have  no  ruth  for  his  young 
hope,  or  yours  ;  —  and  now  their 
hands  are  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  is 
in  their  power. 

*'  Katie  1"  cries  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Willie  Morison,  breaking  the  strange 
fascination  in  which  she  stood,  ^'  come 
down  and  speak  to  me  ae  word,  if  ye 
wouldna  break  my  heart.  Man — if 
ye  are  a  man — let  me  bide  a  minute ; 


let  me  say  a  word  to  her.  ril  maybe 
never  see  her  in  this  world  again." 

The  miller  stood  at  the  open  door 
— the  mother  within  was  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks.  *^  Oh  Katie, 
bairn,  that  ye  had  been  sleeping!" 
Bnt  Ejitie  rushed  past  them,  and 
crossed  the  bum. 

What  can  they  say?— only  con- 
vulsively grasp  each  other's  hands— 
woefully  look  into  each  other's  faces, 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight ;  till  Willie 
— WiUle,  who  could  have  carried  her 
like  a  child,  in  his  strength  of  man- 
hood—  bowed  down  his  head  into 
those  little  hands  of  hers  which  are 
lost  in  his  own  vehement  grasp,  and 
hides  with  them  his  passionate  tears. 

**  Willie,  I'll  never  forget  ye,"  says 
aloud  the  instinctive  impulse  of  little 
Katie's  heart,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  there  is  any  grief  in  the 
world  bnt  to  see  his.  **  Night  and 
day  I'll  mind  ye,  think  of  ye.  If  ye 
were  twenty  years  away,  I  would  be 
blither  to  wait  for  ye,  than  to  be  a 
queen.  Willie,  if  ye  must  go,  go  with 
a  stout  heart— for  I'll  never  forget  ye 
if  it  should  be  twenty  years  1" 

Twenty  years  I  Only  eighteen  have 
you  been  in  the  world  yet,  brave  little 
Katie  Stewart;  and  yon  know  not 
the  years,  how  they  drag  their  droop- 
ing skirts  over  the  hills,  when  hearts 
long  for  their  ending,  or  how  it  is 
only  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  that 
they  wear  out  at  length,  and  fade 
into  the  past. 

**  Now,  my  man,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this,"  said  the  leader  of  the  gang. 
•'  I'm  not  here  to  wait  your  leisure ; 
come  on." 

And  now  they  are  away— truly 
away — and  the  darkness  settles  down 
where  this  moment  Katie  saw  her 
bridegroom's  head  bowing  over  the 
hands  which  still  are  wet  with  his 
tears.  Twenty  years !  Her  own 
words  ring  into  her  heart  like  a  knell, 
a  prophecy  of  evil — if  he  should  be 
twenty  years  away  I 


CHAPTBB  XXI, 


The  cutter  is  no  longer  visible  in 
^e  Firth.  Ensconced  beyond  the 
•hadow  of  Incbkeith,  she  lies  guard- 
ing the  port  of  Leith,  and  boarding 
fihip  after  ship  ;  but  the  bereaved 
families  in  Anster,  awaking  on  this 


sad  morrow  to  remember  their  de- 
solation, have  not  even  the  poor  com- 
fort of  seeing  the  vessel  into  which 
their  sons  have  been  taken. 

By  six  o'clock  poor  Katie  Stewart 
sadly  crosses  the  dewy  fields  to  the 
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Billy  Ness,  straining  her  eyes  to  see 
the  cutter ;  before  her  is  another 
anxious  gazer,  a  woman  equipped  for 
a  journey,  with  shoes  and  stockings 
in  her  checked  apron,  and  the  tartan 
plaid  which  covers  her  shoulders 
loosely  laid  up,  like  a  hood,  round 
her  clean  cap.    It  is  Peggie  Rodger. 

**I  canna  rest,  Miss  Katie,*'  said 
the  sailor's  wife — ^^  I  maun  ken  the 
warst.  My  auldest  's  a  guid  length  ; 
she  can  take  care  o'  the  little  anes 
till,  guid  news  or  ill  news,  I  win 
back.  I've  never  closed  an  e'e  this 
night ;  and  afore  anither  comes,  if  it 
binna  otherwise  ordained,  I'll  ken  if 
Davie's  in  the  brig  or  no.  £h  1  Miss 
Katie  I  where  were  my  een  when 
I  didna  see  that  mair  folk  than  me 
have  sleepit  nane  this  weary  night  ? — 
and  the  Lord  have  pity  on  ye,  lassie, 
for  ye're  a  young  thing  to  mell 
wi'  trouble." 

"  K  ye'Il  oome  with  me  to  the 
Milton,  Peggie,"  said  Katie,  "and 
break  your  fast, — I'm  gaun  to  Kellie, 
and  it's  the  same  road,  for  twa  or 
three  miles." 

"  I've  three-and-twenty  mile  afore 
me  this  day,"  said  Peggie  Rodger, 
"  and  when  I  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment I  feel  mysel  shake  and  trem'le, 
like  that  grass  on  the  tap  o'  the  rock ; 
but  I'll  wait  for  yc  if  ye're  gaun  on 
the  road,  Miss  Katie — only  ye  maunna 
tarry,  and  ye  wadua  be  for  starting 
sae  early.  You're  young  yet,  and 
so's  he — and  tliere's  nane  but  your 
twa  sels.  Keep  up  a  guid  heart,  and 
dinna  look  sae  white  and  wae,  like  a 
guid  bairn." 

Bnt  Katie  made  no  reply  to  the  in- 
tended consolation  ;  and  after  another 
wistful  look  up  the  Rrtb,  the  two 
anxious  hearts  turned  back  together 
towards  the  Milton.  The  end  of 
Peggie^s  apron  was  tucked  over  her 
arm,  and  in  the  other  hand  she  car- 
ried her  bundle,  while  her  bare  feet 
brushed  the  dew  from  the  grass ;  but 
along  flinty  highways,  as  well  as  over 
the  soft  turf  and  glistening  sea-sand, 
must  these  wear\^  feet  travel  before 
their  journey's  end. 

A   hniTied  morsel    both  of  them 

swallowed,    in    obedience    to    Mrs 

Stewarts    entreaties,    though    Katie 

^d  from   the  spread  table  with 

"  Ihe  body  as  well  as  of  the 

gely  changed,  too,  was 


Mrs  Stewart's  manner ;  and  as  she 
adjusts  the  graceful  little  mantle 
which  now  may  hang  as  it  will  for 
any  care  of  Katie's,  and  stoops  down 
to  wipe  some  imaginary  dust  from 
the  silver  buckles  in  those  handsome 
shoes,  and  lingers  with  kind  hand 
about  her  sorrowful  child,  touching 
her  gently,  and  with  wistful  eyes 
looking  into  her  faoe,  no  one  could 
recognise  the  despot  of  the  Milton  in 
this  tender,  gentle  mother.  Poor 
little  Katie  1  these  cares  and  silent 
sympathies  overwhelm  her,  and  after 
she  has  reached  the  door,  she  turns 
back  to  hide  her  head  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  find  relief  in  tears. 

"  Ye'll  tell  Bauby,  Miss  Katie?'* 
said  Peggie  Rodger,  stealthily  lifting 
her  hand  to  her  eyes  to  brush  off  % 
tear  which  in  the  silence,  as  they  walk 
along  together  towards  Pittenweem, 
has  stolen  down  her  cheek.  **  I  sent 
her  word  that  Davie  was  expected  in, 
and  she  was  to  ask  away  a  day  and 
come  donn  to  see  us.  Weel,  weel,  it 
was  to  be  otherwise.  Ye*il  tell  her, 
Miss  Katie?" 

^*  But  ye  dinna  ken  certain,  Peggie. 
Maybe  he's  no  among  the  pressed 
men,  after  a'." 

Peggie  shook  her  head,  and  stooped 
to  bring  the  comer  of  her  apron  over 
her  wet  cheek.  ^^  If  he  had  been  an 
auld  man,  or  a  weakly  man,  or  ony« 
thing  but  the  weel-faured  honest-like 
lad  he  is,  Gude  help  me !  I  would  have 
maist  been  glad  ;  bnt  afbre  he  was 
married,  Miss  Katie,  they  ca'ed  him, 
for  a  by-name,  bonnie  Davie  Steele ; 
and  weel  do  I  ken  that  an  officer 
that  kent  what  a  purpose- like  seaman 
was,  would  never  pass  owre  my  man. 
Na,  nal  they're  owre  weel  skilled 
in  their  trade." 

Poor  Peggie  Rodger !  Her  eyes 
glistened  under  her  tears  with  sad 
affectionate  pride ;  and  Katie  turned 
away  her  head  too,  to  weep  unseen 
for  her  handsome,  manly  Willie.  In 
his  vigorous  youth,  and  with  his 
superior  capabilities  of  service,  what 
chance  or  hope  that  they  would  ever 
let  him  go? 

They  parted  near  the  fishing  village 
of  St  Monance,  where  the  inland  road, 
ascending  towards  Kellie,  parted  from 
the  highway  along  the  coast.  The 
sailor*s  wife  lingered  behind  as  Katie 
left  her — for  they  parted  just  beside  a 
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little  wajTside  ion,  into  which  Peggie 
for  A  moment  disappeared.  All  the 
money  she  conld  master  was  tightlj 
tied  up  in  a  leathern  parse,  and  hid- 
den in  her  breast — for  the  nse  of 
Davie,  if  he  needed  it — leaving  bat  a 
lew  pence  in  her  hand.  Bat  there 
was  still  some  twenty  miles  to  go, 
and  Peggie  felt  that  even  her  anxiety, 
strong  as  it  was,  conld  not  snfflce 
alone  to  support  her  frame. 

In  her  lap,  wrapt  in  her  handker- 
chief, she  carries  a  ronnd  wbeaten 
bannock,  which  Mrs  Stewart  forced 
npon  her  as  she  left  the  Milton ; 
and  Peggie*s  errand  now  is  to  get  a 
very  small  meaanre  of  whisky— the 
universal  strengthener  —  and  poor 
it  into  the  bannock,  ^^  to  keep  her 
heart,**  as  she  says,  on  the  way ;  for 
Peggie*s  health  is  not  robnst,  and 
great  is  the  fatigie  before  her. 

From  the  Milton  it  is  fall  five  miles 
to  Kellie,  and,  nnder  the  warm  son, 
Katie  in  her  grief  grows  weary  and 
Jaded ;  for  the  girlish  immatnre  frame 
cannot  bear  so  mnch  as  the  elder 
one,-^and  grief  is  new  to  her:  not 
even  the  sober,  sedoas  grief  of  ordi- 
nary life  has  ever  clonded  Katie-* 
much  less  such  a  fever  as  this. 

"£h,  Katie  Stewart,  my  bonnie 
bairn,  wha*8  meddled  wi*  ye?"  ex- 
claimed Baaby  Rodger,  as,  coming 
down  the  long  avenne  from  the  castle, 
she  met  her  half  way.  **  What*s  hap- 
pened to  ye,  lassie  ?— ye  have  a  face 
as  white  as  snaw.  Pity  me,  what's 
wrang?" 

Bat  the  light  was  reeling  in  little 
Katie's  eyes,  and  the  sick  l^art  with- 
in brought  over  her  a  **  dwanm  "  of 
faintaess.  She  staggered  forward  into 
Baaby's  Arms. 

••My  batml — my  darling  I— what 
ails  ye,  Katie  Stewart  ?  *' 

For  in  her  grief  she  bad  lost  the 
womanly  self-command  which  was 
still  new  to  her,  and  like  a  child  was 
weeping  alond,  with  sobs  and  tears 
which  conld  no  longer  be  restrained. 

"  Oh,  Baaby !— its  Willie— WiUie 
Morison !  He's  pressed,  and  away  in 
the  cutter's  boat,  and  I'll  never  see 
him  mairl** 

The  good  Baaby  pillowed  the  little 

rtty  head  on  her  breast,  and  covered 
with  her  gentle  caressing  hand; 
for  gentle  were  those  great  hands,  in 
one  of  which  she  conld  have  carried 


the  little  monmer.  "Whisht,  my 
balm  I  Whisht,  my  darling  I"  With 
kindly  tact,  she  tried  no  more  decided 
consolation. 

"Bnt  he*s  pressed,  Baaby-— he's 
pressed— pair  Willie  1— and  I'll  never 
see  him  again." 

"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  the  com- 
forter; "ye'll  see  him  yet  mony  a 
merry  day.  Ye're  bat  a  bairn,  and 
it's  the  first  dionle;  bat  a  pressed 
man's  no  a  dead  man.  I  was  bom  in 
a  sailor's  house  mysel,  and  I  ken —  " 

Katie  lifted  up  her  head,  and  partly 
dried  her  tears. 

"  Did  ye  ever  ken  ony  of  them 
come  back,  Baaby  ?  " 

"Comeback?  Bless  the  bairn  I— 
ay,  without  doubt,  as  sore  as  they 
gaed  away.  Wasna  there  Tammas 
Hugh  came  back  wi'  a  pension,  and 
Archie  Davidson  made  a  gunner,  and 
might  gel,  if  he  wanted?  And  just  last 
New  Year-HMie  farther  gaen— young 
John  Plenderieath  out  of  the  Kirkton 
of  Largo.  The  bairn's  in  a  creel  1 — 
what  should  ail  them  to  come  back  ?  " 

"  But  they  werena  pressed,  Bauby," 
said  Katie,  as  she  put  back  the  hair 
from  her  cheeks,  and  brushed  off  the 
tear  which  hung  npon  her  eyelash. 

"  And  what's  aboot  that  ?  There's 
been  few  pressed  hereaway  yet — bvt 
they  were  a'  in  men -o'- war,  and 
that's  just  the  same.  Kae  doubt  they 
come  back.  And  now,  keep  up  your 
heart  like  a  gnid  bairn,  and  tell  me 
a'  hoo  it  was." 

And  Baaby  led  her  back  to  the 
castle  Kke  a  child,  soothing  and  cheer- 
ing her  with  the  trne  instinct  and 
wonderfol  skill  of  love ;  for  her  little 
norsling  —  her  wayward,  capricious, 
wilful  charge — was  the  light  of  Banby 
Rodger's  eyes. 

"  And  bonnie  Davie  Steele--canty 
Davie  Steele  I"  exclaimed  Baaby. 
"  Wae's  mel  have  they  taen  him  too? 
And  what's  pnir  Peggie  to  do  wi'  a' 
thae  little  anes  ?  Little  kent  I  what 
wark  was  on  the  Firth  when  I  was 
wishing  ye  here  yestreen,  Miss  Katie, 
to  see  what  a  bonnie  night ;  bat  we 
dinna  ken  a  step  afore  as,  puir,  frail 
mortals  as  we  arel  Weel,  dinna 
greet.  I  wonder  Peggie  Rodger  had- 
na  the  sense  to  cheer  ye,  when  she 
saw  sic  trouble  on  a  bit  bairn  like 
vou ;  but  now  ye're  patting  in  your 
hand  to  a    woman's   weird,    Katie 
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Ste wtrt ;  and,  for  a*  Mk  say,  a  woman 
body  has  nae  time,  when  trouble 
comes  upon  her,  to  ware  in  greeting, 
if  it  binna  when  the  day's  done,  and 
the  dark  bars  wark,  and  makes 
monming  lawfoL  Ton  mann  keep 
np  yonr  heart  for  the  sake  of  them 
that  that  wae  look  o'  yours  wonld 
4ake  comfort  frae;  and  nae  fear  o* 
him — he*ll  be  back  afore  you're  auld 
enough  to  make  a  donee  wife  to  him, 
Katie  Stewart.'' 

Poor  little  Katie  I  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  that  wan  smile  of 
hers  from  ending  with  another  burst  of 
tears ;  but  she  swallowed  therisingsob 
with  a  desperate  effort,  and  was  oilm. 

Lady  Anne  was  full  of  sympathy — 
grieved,  and  concerned  for  the  sorrow 
•of  her  favourite,  though  perhaps  not 
so  much  interested  in  Willie  as  was 
her  maid.  This  deficiency  had  a  very 
weakening  effect  on  her  consolatory 
speeches;  so  that  while  Bauby  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  away  the  tears 
altogether,  they  came  back  in  floods 
nnder  the  treatment  of  Lady  Anne. 

**  Katie,  nobody  in  the  world  cares 
more  for  yon  than  I  do.  Ton  must 
not  give  way  so — yon  must  bear  up 
and  be  calm.  Many  a  one  has  had 
a  greater  trial,  Katie,  and  there  are 
plenty  left  to  like  yon  dearly.  Katie, 
do  yon  hear  me  ?  " 

Tes,  Katie  hears  yon.  Lady  Anne ; 
bnt  she  is  covering  her  face  with  her 
hand  — those  little  slender  fingers 
which  last  night  were  pressed  on  the 
eyes  of  Willie  Morison,  and  felt  his 
burning  tears— and  in  her  heart,  with 
passion  and  pride  which  she  cannot 
subdue,  refuses  to  take  comfort  from 
this  cold  consolation,  and,  rocking 
back  and  forward  in  her  chair,  weeps 
without  restraint,  while  you  bid  her 
be  calm  ;  for  vou  must  say  it  no  more, 
gentle  Lady  Anne.  Dear  are  you  to 
KsLiiQ  Stewart  as  Katie  Stewart  is 
to  yon;  bnt  there  are  in  the  world 
who  care  for  her  more  than  you  could 
do,  were  your  heart  void  of  all  tender- 
ness bnt  for  her ;  and  it  is  poor  com- 
fort to  tell  her  that  she  has  no  love 
that  is  greater  than  yours. 

"  My  bairn !  my  darlin'I  ye'U  watch 
his  ship  into  the  Firth  on  a  bonnier 
nighttban  yestreen,"  whispered  Bauby 
in  her  ear ;  **  and  a  waefu'  man  would 
he  be  this  day  to  see  the  bit  bonnie 
face  weet  wi'  greeting,  that  should 


keep  a  dear  e'e  fbr  his  sake ;  for  he 

would  misdoubt  yonr  patience  to 
tarry  for  him,  Katie  Stewart,  if  he 
kent  how  you  tholed  your  grief." 

**  He  wouldna  doubt  me :  he  kens 
me  better,"  said  Katie,  dashing  aside 
her  tears,  and  looking  np  with  a  flash 
of  defiance  in  her  eye ;  **  for  if  nae- 
body  believes  me,  Willie  believes  me, 
and  he  kens  I  wonld  wait  on  him  if 
it  were  twenty  years." 

And  indignantly  Katie  wiped  her 
cheek,  and  raised  herself  upright 
upon  her  chair,  while  the  good  Lady 
Anne  looked  doubtfully  on,  half  in- 
clined to  resent  Banby's  interference, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  inclin- 
ed to  be  shocked  and  horrified,  and  to 
think  there  was  something  very  wrong 
and  indelicate  in  the  grief  and  tender- 
ness which  she  did  not  understand. 

"  Lady  Anne,  Lord  Colville  's  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,"  said  Katie.  **  I  came 
to  ask  you  if  he  couldna  get  Willie 
free;  because  I'll  gang  to  Lady 
Betty  mysel,  and  so  will  my  motheri 
ifmy  lord  will  help  Willie." 

*'  Katie,  you  forget  m«,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  sadly.  '*  If  Lord  Colville  could 
do  anything,  it's  me  that  should  take 
you  to  Edinburgh.  But  Lord  Col- 
ville's  away  to  the  sea  again,  and 
Betty  has  no  power.  I'll  write  to 
her  to-day,  to  see  if  she  has  any 
friends  that  could  help.  I  don't  think 
it,  Katie ;  but  we  can  try." 

**But  writing's  no  like  speaking, 
Lady  Anne." 

**  Katie,  my  sister  Betty  forgets 
yon  no  more  than  she  forgets  me; 
and  though  she's  vexed,  as  well  as 
me,  that  you  have  chosen  so  much 
below  you,  yet  still,  if  vour  happiness 
is  concerned — if  it  really  is  concerned, 
Katie— there  is  no  doubt  she  will 
try ;  and  if  Betty  can  do  anything, 
you  need  not  fear." 

''  I  came  up  for  that,"  said  Katie, 
nnder  her  breath. 

^*I  thought  yon  were  coming  to 
stay.  I  thought  yon  were  coming 
home,"  said  Lady  Anne,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone ;  *^  but  you  forget  me 
and  everybody,  Katie,  for  Atm." 

^*No  I  dinna.  Lady  Anne,"  said 
Katie,  gasping  to  keep  down  the  sobs, 
**  but  you're  in  nae  trouble— in  nae 
need;  and  I  saw  him — I  saw  him 
ta'en  away  from  everything  he  cares 
for  in  this  worid.    Oh,  Lady  Anne  I " 
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For  it  was  verj  bard  the  begiiming 
of  thU  woman*8  weird. 

**  For  mj  own  part,  Baubj,"  said 
Lady  Anne  that  night,  as  her  giant 
maid  assisted  her  to  undress,  ^^  I 
think  it  is  a  providence ;  for  to  many 
a  sailor,  even  thoogh  he  is  a  captain, 
is  a  poor  fate  for  Katie  Stewart ;  and 
if  lA>rd  Colville's  interest  conld  do 
faim  any  good,  it  wonid  be  better  to 
get  him  advanced  in  the  service,  as 
far  as  a  common  person  can,  than  to 
bring  him  home ;  for  Katie*s  yoong, 
and  she'll  forget  him,  Baaby." 

"  If  she  does,  my  lady.  Til  never 
believe  what  the  heart  says  mair," 
said  Baaby,  with  an  incredalons  shake 
of  her  head. 

"  Bat  you  don't  think  how  young 
she  is,"  said  Lady  Anne,  slightly 
impatient ;  **  and  it's  not  as  if  she 
were  alone,  and  nobody  to  care  for 
her  but  him.  There's  her  mother, 
her  own  family ;  and  there's  my  sisters 
and  me.  If  he  stays  away  she'll  be 
content  to  live  all  her  life  at  Kellie. 
She'll  forget  him,  Bauby." 

But  Bauby  only  shook  her  head. 

Lady  Anne  engrossed  a  greater 
than  usual  portion  of  Bauby's  time 
that  night,  very  much  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  maid  ;  and  when  at  last, 
dismissed  from  her  mistress's  room, 


Bauby  softly  opened  Katie's  door, 
and  stole  in,  she  found  the  light  ex- 
tinguished, and  everything  dark  and 
silent ;  for  even  the  moon  was  veiled 
in  the  skies,  and  the  windows  of 
Katie's  little  bed-chamber  did  not 
look  toward  the  distant  Firth. 

Was  she  sleeping,  worn  out  with 
her  first  sorrow?  Bauby  softly 
drew  her  hand  over  the  pillow,  to 
feel  in  the  darkness  for  Katie's  face — 
the  great  rough  hand  which  love  and 
kindness  made  so  gentle;  and  now 
it  touches  the  wet  cheek,  over 
which  quiet  tears  are  stealing  from 
under  the  closed  eyelids.  Bend  down, 
Bauby, — whisper  in  her  ear — 

**  They  hae  a  freit  in  some  pairts, 
Miss  Katie,  that  if  ane  yearns  sair  to 
see  a  far-away  face,  ane's  maist  sure 
to  see  it  in  a  dream,  and  the  way  it 
is  at  the  moment,  if  it  were  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Will  ye  let  him  see 
ye  with  the  tears  wet  on  your  white 
cheeks,  Katie  Stewart,  and  him  need- 
ingsair,  puLr  man,  to  hae  ye  smile?  Fa' 
asleep  wi'  a  smile  on  your  face,  my  ain 
bairn,  and  he'll  see  it  in  his  dreams." 

Kow  take  away  your  kind  hand, 
Bauby  Rodger,  and  go  to  your  own 
wakeful  rest,  to  think  of  her,  and  pray 
for  help  to  her  young  clouded  life — 
for  you  are  the  better  comforter. 


CHAPraa  xxii. 


A  few  weeks  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  followed.  Lady  Betty  was 
written  to,  and  Lady  Betty  professed 
her  entire  inability  to  do  anything ; 
but  Katie  was  jealous  of  Lady  Anne's 
letter,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  la- 
boriously indited  one  herself,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of 
everybody  about  the  Milton,  and 
the  profound  awe  of  Bauby  Bodger. 
Katie's  letter  was  not  long,  but  it 
took  a  whole  day's  retirement  in  her 
little  chamber  in  the  roof  of  the  Mil- 
ton to  produce  it ;  for  Katie  had  not 
much  experience  in  the  use  of  her  pen. 

And,  a  week  after,  there  was  brought 
to  the  Milton  a  note,  not  quite  so 
small  as  a  modem  lady's  epistle,  and 
sealed  with  a  great  seal,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Colville  and  Kellie.  With 
ti^mbling  fingers  Katie  cut  open  the 
enclosure,  reverently  sparing  the  fa- 
mily emblem. 


'*  My  dear  lotle  Katie,— Your 
letter  gave  me  a  clearer  idea  of  what  has 
befallen  you  than  Anne's  did ;  though 
you  must  not  think,  as  I  fancy  you 
do,  that  Anne  was  not  honest  in  de- 
siring to  serve  you.  I  believe  she 
thinl^  and  so  do  I,  that  yon  might 
have  done  better;  but  still,  for  all 
that,  would  be  glad  now  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  make  you  the 
happy  little  Katie  yon  used  to  be. 
For  you  have  entered  the  troubled 
life  of  a  woman  far  too  soon,  my  dear, 
and  I  that  am  older  than  you,  and 
that  have  known  you  and  liked  you 
since  you  were  a  very  young  thing, 
would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  banish 
all  this  from  your  mind,  and  make 
yon  a  free,  light-hearted  girl  again,  as 
you  should  be  at  your  years. 

**  But  as  this  is  not  possible,  Katie, 
I  would  gladly  have  helped  the  young 
man,  and  perhaps  might,  if  Lord  CoU 
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Tille  had  been  at  home— though  my 
lord's  heart  is  in  the  service,  and  it 
wonld  have  taken  much  pleading  to 
make  him  part  with  a  likely  seaman, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  his  power. 
But  now,  you  see,  my  lord  is  away, 
and  I  can  do  nothing ;  not  for  want 
of  will,  my  dear  Katie,  but  entirely 
firom  want  of  power. 

"  However,  you  must  keep  up  your 
heart.  To  serve  his  king  and  his 
country  is  an  honourable  employment 
for  a  young  man.  I  am  sure  I  think 
it  so  for  my  husband ;  and  Providence 
vnll  guard  him  in  the  battle  as  well 
as  in  the  storm.  If  Lord  Colviile 
should  happen  to  be  in  any  port 
where  the  young  man*s  ship  is,  we 
may  get  him  transferred  to  my  lord's 
own  vessel,  where,  if  his  conduct  was 
good,  he  would  be  sure  to  rise,  for 
your  sake ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  this 
is  all  I  can  say  to  comfort  you. 

*^  But,  my  dear,  you  must  not 
despond ;  you  must  just  keep  up  your 
heart,  and  be  patient,  for  you  know 
we  have  all  our  share  of  troubles, 
more  or  less;  and  this  cannot  be 
helped.  You  are  very  young  yet, 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  Go 
back  to  Kellie  like  a  good  girl,  for 
Anne  is  very  dull  without  you  ;  and 
you  must  keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
hope  the  best  for  the  young  man. 
**  Your  sincere  friend, 

**  Elizabeth  Colvillb." 

**  To   serve    his    king    and    his 

conntryl"  repoa;  '  '  '■  K  \  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  te:irs — '•  as 
if  the  king's  men  chasing  hini  like 
a  thief  was  like  to  give  him  heart  ia 
the  king^s  cause  !— and  would  the 
^^'-"^  ^e,  have  done  tluit, 

roeful  ending  of 

■e's  "  wild  inva- 

m  him  all  young 

Mven  the  hearts 

Aave  borne  arms 

Mhe  death. 

J^hisht,  Katie,  ye 

**ason,"  said    Mrs 

ler    softened    tone. 

jb  a'  that  folk  could 

m  but  he's  a  decent 

^can  hear;  and  ony- 

^^n  a  Papisih.    Ony- 

VI^Apii^h.     And 
wouldua  have 


[Oct. 

sanctioned  a  pressgang  ?  It's  a'  yon 
ken :  he  would  have  sanctioned 
muekle  wanr,  be  you  sure.  Popery 
wi'  its  coloured  vestments,  no  to 
speak  of  profane  music  in  the  kirk  on 
SiEibbath  days,  and  prayers  read  out 
of  a  book,  and  the  thumbikins  and 
the  rack  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  martyrs  in  the  Grassmarkel. 
£h,  lassie,  ye  dinna  ken  ye*re  bom  1  ** 

Katie  put  up  her  hand  sadly  to  her 
brow,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  What  ails  ye,  my  bairn?'* 

"  It's  just  my  head's  sair,  mother,** 
said  Katie. 

**  Puir  bairn — ^puir  thing,"  said  the 
mother,  putting  her  hand  caressingly 
on  the  soft  pale  cheek,  and  drawing 
in  the  pretty  head  to  her  breast. 
^  Wba  ever  heard  you  mint  at  a  sair 
head  before  I  But  Katie,  my  lamb,  ye 
maun  e'en  do  as  the  lady  says — ^ye 
maun  keep  up  your  heart,  for  mlne'a 
near  the  breaking  to  look  at  ye,  sae 
white  as  ye  are ;  and  sae  would  Wil« 
lie's  be,  if  be  kent.  When  ye  gang 
owre  the  green  in  the  morning,  Katle^ 
mony's  the  gowan  ye  set  your  bit  foot 
upon ;  but  the  mmute  the  footstep's 
past,  up  comes  the  gowan's  head  as 
blithe  as  ever,  and  naebody's  the 
waur.  My  puur  bairn,  ye're  young — 
ye  dinna  ken  yet,  Katie,  how  young 
ye  are ;  and  ye  maun  spring  up  like 
the  gowans,  my  lamb." 

Katie  said  nothing  in  reply ;  but 
when  at  last  she  withdrew  her  head 
from  her  mother's  breast,  It  was  to 
steal  into  her  old  comer,  and  draw 
to  her  the  little  wheel  and  spin.  The 
wheel  hummed  a  pennve,  plaintive 
BonfiTi  and  Mrs  Stewart  went  softly 
about  the  room  with  stealthy  steps^ 
as  if  some  one  lay  sick  in  the  house ; 
and  Merran  in  the  background 
handled  the  plates  she  was  washing 
with  elaborate  care,  and,  when  one 
rang  upon  another,  pressed  her  teeth 
upon  her  nether  lip,  and  glanced  re- 
verentially at  Katie,  as  if  there  was 
something  profane  in  the  soand.  But 
Katie  heard  it  not— she  was  wander* 
ing  with  vague  stepe  about  the  country 
of  dreams — now  hither,  now  thither^ 
like  a  traveller  in  a  mist;  and  at 
last,  as  the  hashed  Mlenee  continned, 
and  through  it  her  wheel  hummed  on^ 
some  sodden  association  stmck  her^ 
and  she  began  to  sing. 

Not  a  sad  song— for  such  Is  not 
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the  caprice  of  grief— a  gay  Bmnmer 
song,  like  a  bird^s.  She  sang  it  to 
the  end,  only  half  conscions  of  what 
she  was  doing;  while  Mrs  Stewart 
titmed  away  to  the  open  door  to  wipe 
her  eyes  nnseen ;  and  Merran  looked 
on  with  awe  fh>m  the  background, 
believing  her  senses  had  failed  her. 
Bat  her  senses  had  not  failed  her. 
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«^  Mother,*"  said  little  Katie,  as  she 
snapt  the  thread  on  the  wheel,  and 
finished  her  hank  of  yam — **  mother, 
ru  spin  nae  mair  the  day — it*s  no 
time  yet — I  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing else ;  bat  I'm  gaon  to  keep  np 
my  heart." 

And  Katie  put  np  her  hand  to  dry 
the  last  tear. 


CHAPTEK  ZXIII. 


These  long  days  wear  away,  one 
cannot  tell  how— so  long,  so  pitiless- 
ly long  I— from  the  sweet  fresh  hoar 
when  the  san  begins  to  steal  in  throngh 
the  pointed  window,  and  Katie,  lying 
awake,  hears  Merran  begin  to  stir 
below,  and  catches  the  whispering 
sonnd  of  fragments  of  song  and  old 
tnnes,  which  she  sings  nnder  her 
breath ;  until  the  sunsetting,  when 
the  dewy  shadows  fall  lengthened 
and  drawn  ont  npon  the  grass,  and 
the  skies  have  upon  them  that  per- 
fect rest  whidi  belongs  only  to  the 
eyening.  But  the  days  do  go  by 
noiseleesly,  a  silent  procession,  and 
Katie  is  keeping  np  her  heart. 

For  she  has  a  letter— two  letters- 
saying  these  same  often  -  repeated 
words  to  her;  and  Willie's  encour- 
agement is  the  more  likely  to  have 
effect  for  the  words  that  follow  it. 
'*  Dinna  let  your  heart  down,  Katie," 
writea  the  pressed  sailor,  '*  for  if  I  can 
but  aye  believe  ye  mind  me,  I  fear 
no  trouble  in  this  worid.  I'm  stout, 
and  young,  and  able  for  work,  and  I 
have  it  in  me  to  be  patient  when  I 
mind  what  ye  said  that  weary  night 
we  parted.  Only  tell  me  you're  no 
grieving  about  me ;— that's  no  what  I 
mean  either ;  but  say  again  what  ye 
said  yon  night,  and  I'll  be  as  near  con- 
tent as  I  can  be  till  Pm  home  again.** 

So  she  is  keeping  np  her  heart,  poor 
Katie  1  with  no  very  great  success  at 
first ;  but  these  days  wear  away,  the 
longest  of  them,  and  now  she  grate- 
fblly  bails  the  darkness  when  it  comes 
a  half-hour  eariier,  and  thinks  it  a 
relief.  Time  and  the  hour ;— but  some- 
times she  sits  listlessly  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Milton,  and  looks  at  the  clock 
—  the  slow,  punctual,  unhasteniog 
dial,  with  eveiy  second  gliding  from 
it,  rounded  and  perfect  like  a  mimic 
globe.  Time  is  short,  say  the  people; 
bat  you  do  not  think  so  if  you  watch 


those  slow  methodical  seconds,  and 
note  how  that  little  steel  finger,  which 
yon  can  scarcely  see,  has  to  accom- 
plish its  gradual  round  before  one 
minute  is  gone.  Katie  has  no  watch 
to  observe  this  process  on,  but  she 
looks  at  the  unwearying  dock,  and 
her  heart  sinks ;  for  if  idl  the  hearts 
in  the  world  broke,  with  yearning  to 
hasten  it,  still,  beat  by  beat,  would 
move  that  steady  pulse  of  time. 

It  was  August  now,  and  the  har- 
vest had  begun.  John  Stewart,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  being  a  farmer^ 
had  **  a  pickle  aits "  in  one  comer, 
and  "  a  pickle  whait "  in  another ; 
and  Merran's  services  were  required 
ont  of  doors,  so  that  the  mother  and 
daoghter  were  left  much  alone. 

Near  the  door,  within  sight  of  the 
sunshine,  and  within  reach  of  those 
far-off  merry  sounds  which  tell  of  a 
band  of  shearers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Katie  is  sitting  at  the  wheel. 
She  has  put  off  the  dress  she  usually 
wears,  and  this  is  a  plainer  one — more 
fit,  her  mother  thinks,  for  everyday 
use  at  home — made  of  linen  woven  of 
two  different  shades  of  blue,  a  dark 
and  a  light,  in  equal  stripes.  The 
black  laced  apron  is  laid  aside,  too, 
and  there  are  little  narrow  frills  round 
this  one,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
gown;  and  a  plain  white  linen  cuff 
terminates  the  sleeve,  instead  of  the 
cambric  raffles.  But  the  wheel  goes 
round  busily,  and  Katie  is  singing — 
keeping  np  her  heart 

In  the  comer,  between  the  fire  and 
the  window — the  usual  place  for  the 
wheel— lounges  Janet,  fulfilling  with 
devotion  her  purpose  in  paying  this 
visit,  which  was  '^  to  have  a  cradL  '* 
with  her  mother.  Alick  has  sailed 
some  time  ago ;  and  his  young  wife, 
with  no  children  yet,  nor  any  domes- 
tic cares  to  trouble  her,  farther  than 
putting  into  some  degree  of  order  her 
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two  Bmftll  rooms,  has  acquired  a 
great  habit  of  looDging  and  having 
**'  cracks."  The  key  of  her  hoose  is 
in  her  pocket,  and  Janet  has  not  the 
least  affection  for  the  unemployed 
wheel  at  home. 

**  It*8  awfa'  dreary  living  in  the 
town  folks'  lane,**  said  Janet,  loonging 
and  yawning. 

**  What  do  ye  gie  thae  great  gannts 
for,  ye  idle  cattie?"  asked  Mrs 
Stewart. 

"  Weel,  bnt  what  am  I  to  do?  and 
rm  whiles  no  weel,  mother,"  said 
Janet  with  importance.  ^'  I  wish 
Alick  had  bidden  still,  and  no  gane  to 
the  sea." 

*'  And  what  would  have  come  o* 
yon  and  yonr  house  then  ?  "  said  her 
mother.  "Woman,  I  would  rather 
spin  for  siller  than  sit  wi'  my  hands 
before  me,  gaunting  like  that  I " 

"£h,loahI  wha*syon?"  exclaimed 
Janet. 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining,  for  immediately  Lady 
Anne  Erskine  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Milton. 

"  Ob,  Katie,  why  do  you  stay  so 
long  away  ?  "  said  Lady  Anne,  taking 
both  her  favourite's  bands  into  her 
own.  **  Mrs  Stewart,  I've  come  to 
ask  you  for  Katie.  Will  you  let  her 
come  home  with  me?  " 

"  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  my 
lady,"  said  the  evasive  mother. 

"  I  am  not  kind — bnt  I  am  alone, 
Mrs  Stewart,  and  I  care  for  nobody 
half  so  much  as  for  Katie :  we  have 
been  together  all  our  lives.  Let  her 
come  with  me  to  Kellie.  Katie,  will 
you  come?" 

**  And  I'll  put  my  key  in  my  pouch, 
and  come  hame  and  help  ye,  mother," 
said  Janet  in  an  aside. 

Katie  looked  doubtfully  from  Lady 
Anne  to  her  mother — from  her  mother 
back  to  Lady  Anne ;  and  putting  her 
wheel  softly  away  with  one  hand, 
waited  for  a  decision. 

**  If  it  would  do  ye  good,  Katie — 
would  you  like  to  gang  to  Kellie,  my 
woman  ?  " 

"  And  it's  aye  taupie  and  cuttie  to 
me — ne'er  a  better  word,"  said  Janet, 
under  her  breath. 

"  If  she  wearies  we'll  send  her 
back,"  said  Lady  Anne  eagerly.  **  The 
carriage  is  waiting  on  the  road,  and 
there's  Banby  sick  with  wishing  for 


yon,  Katie.    Mrs  Stewart,  you'll  let 
her  come  ?  " 

The  carriage  indeed  stood  cm  the 
high-road,  grandly  glittering  under 
the  sun,  and  with  idready  some  ad- 
miring chOdren  from  West  Anster 
school  standing  round  the  impatient 
horses.  Mrs  Stewart  could  not  resist 
the  splendour. 

"  Weel,  bairn,  weel !  away  and  get 
on  your  things  —  dinna  keep  Lady 
Anne  waiUng." 

And  Katie,  looking  out  to  nod  and 
smile  to  Banby  Rodger,  who  stood  on 
the  bridge  over  the  bum  waiting  to 
see  her,  ran  up  stairs  with  something 
like  a  glow  of  pleasure  on  her  face,  to 
put  on  once  again  her  cambric  ruffles 
and  her  silken  mantle. 

"  Will  ye  no  come  in  and  take  a 
bite  of  something,  Bauby?"  said 
Janet,  stealing  out  to  speak  to  the 
maid,  while  her  mother  engaged  the 
lady  within. 

"  Was't  her  that  was  singing?  the 
dear  bairn  1"  said  Banby,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes.  **  It  put  me  in  heart  to 
hear  her ;  for,  puir  thing,  she's  had  a 
hard  beginning." 

"  Mony  a  man's  been  pressed  as 
guid  as  Willie  Morison,"  said  Janet, 
tossing  her  head ;  "  bnt  ye  spoil 
Katie  amang  ye.  Are  ye  no  gaun  to 
see  your  ain  sister,  Banby,  and  her 
man  away?" 

"  Ay,  Pm  gaun,"  said  Bauby 
shortly,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
mention  what  Peggie  did  next  day  to 
all  the  town,  that  her  whole  hoarded 
year's  wages  came  with  her  to  help 
the  "  sair  warstle "  with  which  the 
wife  of  the  pressed  sailor  was  main- 
taining her  children ;  "  but  Peg^e's 
come  to  years,  and  has  her  bairns. 
A  weel  I  wat  they're  an  unco  handfh\ 
puir  things ;  but  it's  a  grand  divert  to 
grief  to  have  them  to  fecht  for.  Noo, 
the  bit  lassie!" 

Janet  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
to  feel  that  she  had  not  lost  her  key, 
and  shmgged  her  shoulders ;  for 
though  very  sympathetic  at  first,  her 
patience  had  worn  out  long  ago. 

And,  to  Banby's  infinite  satisfaction, 
"the  bit  lassie"  appeared  imme- 
diately, leaning  on  Lady  Anne's  arm, 
and  with  a  h^thful,  pleasant  glow 
upon  her  face. 

"  For,  Bauby,"  whispered  Katie, 
as  she  shook  bands  with  her,  and 
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passed  on  tbrongh  the  field  to  the 
waiting  carriage,  "  Vm  keeping  np 
my  heart." 

"  And  blessings  on  yon,  my  bairn,** 
said  Banby,  wiping  her  eyes ;  for  she 
had  seen  the  tears  in  Euiitie's  wliich 
did  not  fall. 

The  two  friends— for,  in  spite  of  all 
differences  of  rank  and  manners,  snch 
they  were — drove  on  for  some  time 
in  silence,  alongthat  sea-side  highway, 
running  level  with  the  sonny  Firth. 
On  snch  a  day  last  year,  and  in  the 
same  harvest  season,  they  had  tra- 
velled together  to  Edinburgh;  bnt 
both,  since  then,  had  learned  and 
suffered  much. 

Quiet,  silent  Anne  Erskine!  No 
one  knew  how  your  heart  beat — ^with 
what  strange,  chivahx>us  enthusiasm 
your  whole  frame  thrilled— when  the 
Prince  passed  through  the  grand  old 
Edinburgh  street,  and,  with  the  grace 
of  his  race,  bowed  under  your  window 
to  the  crowds  that  cheered  him ;  for 
utterance  was  not  given  to  the  Ode 
which  burned  in  your  heart,  and  no 
one  knew  that  hour  had  been,  and 
was  gone — the  climax  of  your  youth. 
No  one  dreamed  that  upon  you,  who 
were  not  bom  a  poet,  the  singiug 
mantle  and  the  garland  had  come 
down  in  an  affony,  and  only  the  harp 
been  withheld.  But  it  was  withheld — 
though  you  still  cannot  forget  the 
stormy  cadence  of  the  music,  which 
rushed  through  your  brain  like  the 
wind,  carrying  with  it  a  wild  grand 
mist  of  disordered  words.  They 
never  became  audible  in  song  or 
speech  toother  ears  than  yours— could 
not,  had  you  laboured  for  it  night  and 
day ;  but  still  you  remember  Uiem  in 
your  heart. 

And  since  then  the  hero  of  this 
dream  has  been  a  fugitive,  with  only 
the  wildest  of  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  truest  of  poor  friends,  to  guard 
him ;  and  eyes  of  Whigs,  which  would 
have  fiercely  flashed  upon  his  soldiers 
in  the  battle,  have  wept  tears  for 
Prince  Charlie  in  the  flight.  Bnt  no 
one  knows  what  tears  you  have  wept. 


gentle  Lady  Anne  I  nor  how  the 
grand  tumult  of  yonder  climax  hour 
still  echoes  and  sighs  about  your 
heart  in  a  wail  of  lamentation  ; — sighs 
gradually  dying  away — echoes  long 
drawn  out,  merging  into  the  calm  of 
the  natural  life;  but  you  can  never 
forget  the  inspiration  which  no  one 
knows  bnt  you. 

And  little  Katie  there,  silently 
leaning  back  in  her  comer.  Katie 
has  had  her  heart  awakened  into  con- 
sciousness in  another  and  more  usual 
way ;  and  Katie  has  the  larger  expe- 
rience of  the  two— not  of  Love  and 
Grief  alone,  these  common  twin- 
children  of  humanity,  but  of  the 
graver  discipline  which  puts  into  our 
hands  the  helm  and  rein  of  our  own 
hearts.  A  wilful  girl  but  a  little 
while  ago— now  a  woman  with  a  con- 
scious will,  subduing  under  it  the 
emotions  which  are  as  strong  as  her 
life ; — learning  to  smile  over  her  tears 
for  the  sake  of  others — learning  not 
only  to  counterfeit  calmness,  bnt  to 
have  it,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
break  their  hearts  to  see  her  suffer; — 
practised  to  restrain  the  power  of  sor- 
row—to keep  up,  with  many  a  strug- 
gle, the  sinkmg  heart.  All  these  re- 
sults, and  the  efforts  which  have  led 
to  them,  are  unknown  to  Lady  Anne, 
who  has  no  rebellious  feelings  to  re- 
strain ;  so  that  Katie  has  made  the 
furthest  progress  in  the  training  of 
actual  life. 

"  You're  better  now,  Bjitie^"  said 
Lady  Anne  tenderly. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Anne,"  was  the 
answer;  and  Katie  for  an  instant 
drooped  her  head.  '*  Yes,  Pm  better,- 
Lady  Anne,"  she  repeated,  looking 
np  with  a  smile ;  "  and  1*11  be  glad, 
very  glad,  to  see  Kellie  again.**j 

''  My  poor  little  Katie  I  **  said  good 
Anne  Erskine,  taking  the  little  soft 
hand  into  her  own— and  a  tear  fell  on 
hers  —  a  tear  of  confidence,  telling 
what  Katie  would  not  tell  in  words. 

*^  But,  Lady  Anne,  dinna  be  vexed 
for  me — for  I*m  keeping  up  my 
heart.** 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


•'  m  never  forget  you,  Willie,  if  it 
should  be  twenty  years  I" 

Is  it  fear  of  yourself— forebodings 
of  an  inconstant  heart  which  bring 


these  words  again,  Katie  Stewart,  to 
your  lipe  and  to  your  mind  ?  Time 
and  the  hour  have  ran  their  delibe- 
rate course  through  five  long  twelve- 
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months; — a  blank  eventless  plaiat 
wliich  looks  brief;  as  yon  torn  back 
npon  it,  for  all  so  weary  It  was,  as 
step  bj  step  joa  paced  Hs  dreary 
wajs.  And  some  one  walks  beside 
Ton,  throngh  this  long  aTcnne  towards 
Keliie.  Is  it  that  yon  lear  jonrselft 
Katie  Stewart?— is  it  that  already 
your  word  is  broken— yonr  heart  a 
conscions  traitor? 

It  is  an  antnnm  night,  with  such  a 
pale  sky  loaded  with  soch  bla^ 
cloods  as  those  which  overspread  the 
worid  neariy  six  years  ago  whe« 
Katie  was  betrothed — and  the  wind  in 
fitfol  gnsts  whirls  and  sighs  aboat  the 
great  trees  overhead,  and,  snatching 
again  from  the  bonghs  these  yellow 
leaves,  drops  them,  like  love-tokens, 
at  her  feet.  A  melancholy  wind — 
yet  it  brightens  the  eyes  ud  flashes 
the  cheek  against  which  it  spends  its 
strength;  and  thevgh  antnmn  wails 
and  flies  before  it,  with  the  chill 
breath  d  wintar  pnrsning  her  track, 
yet  the  windows  ^w  in  castle  and 
cottage,  and  hearths  grew  bri^t  with 
a  radiance  kinder  than  the  very  son. 
So  Ithat  the  song  within  rises  oo  the 
wailing  without,  and  drowns  it ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  Mfe  we  wot  net  of^  w\Mk 
makes  ns  tremble  in  presence  of  the 
dead,  so  the  winter  garments  whidi 
the  earth  and  we  pnt  on  are  bat  so 
many  blithe  assorances  that  smwner 
comes  agam» 

And  Katie  Stewart  is  no  longer  a 
giri ;  but  her  three-and-twenty  years 
have  sobered  her  little,  though  the 
mother  in  the  Milton  at  home  reflects, 
BOt  without  shame,  that  at  three-and- 
twenty  ^*  a  bahn  of  mine  I"  still 
bears  her  father's  Mme.  The  Bttle 
pretty  figire  moves  about  with  as 
little  constraint,  as  little  heaviness, 
as  when  only  sevenleen  years  had 
fallen  upon  it  in  smohine ;  asd  peaee 
is  shining  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  heakh 
oa  the  soft  che^  Moce  than  that; 
for  stiU  the  favoorite  hi  Keliie  Castle 
wiU  haive  her  own  way— and  has  it— 
and  still  tiM  esrie  gallery  rings  wiA 
her  blithe  step  and  blither  votoe; 
and  as  well  pleased  as  ever  does 
Katie  contemplate  the  delicate  ruffles 
at  her  sleeve,  and  the  warm  mantle 
of  scarlet  cloth,  with  its  fMi  tassels 
and  silken  Mmng ,  whkb  has  raplneed 
for  winter  comlbrt  ae  pret^  cleak 
ofsilkaMllaee,  lertilss^ftfv 


have  made  it  no  longer  hard  to  keep  wp 
her  heart ;— and  has  she  forgotten  ? 

Some  one  walks  by  her  side  through 
the  avenue,  stooping  down  just  now 
to  make  out  if  he  can  what  that  mar- 
mnr  was,  which  he  could  fidntfy  hear 
as  she  turned  her  head  aside.  And 
this  is  no. merchant-sailor —no  yeo- 
man laird;  for  even  in  the  dimnewa 
of  the  twilight,  you  can  see  the  dia^ 
mood  glitter  on  his  finger  through  the 
rich  lace  which  droops  over  his  hand. 
His  right  arm  is  in  a  sling,  and  hia 
fiftce  pale— for  not  long  ago  he  was 
wounded ; — a  fortunate  woimd  for  him, 
since  it  removed  the  attainder  under 
which  he  lay,  and  suffiered  him  to 
return  to  his  own  land. 

For  the  rebel  of  the  *45,  langni^ing 
In  a  fhr  oonntry,  oouldnot  see  his  own 
race  in  battle  with  a  foreign  enemy 
without  instinctively  ruslmig  to  joiB 
his  native  ranks.  Very  true,  they 
fought  for  King  Ge<Mge  —  in  name, 
at  least,  of  King  George ;  bat,  truer, 
they  were  Scotchmen,  Englishmen, 
his  own  blood  and  kin,  and  be  eonld 
not  fold  his  hands  and  look  on.  Des- 
perately wounded  he  had  been  in  the 
first  baittle,  and  in  pity  and  admimtioo 
they  sent  Sir  Alexander  home. 

Sir  Alexander  1  The  yoong  knight 
who  sent  you  the  white  roses,  Kiuie 
Stewart — ^who  wcAe  many  a  startling 
thought  and  foacy  in  the  girlish  free 
heart  which  qoettioned  with  itself  tf 
this  were  the  hero.  Now,  tried  by 
some  troubles— the  fiery  young  qiirit 
mellowed  and  deepened— the  spells 
of  patriotism  and  foyalty — desperate 
comrage  aad  present  suffering,  to 
charm  to  him  the  enthosiast  mind; — 
how  is  it  BOW? 

But  you  scarcely  can  teU  by  tMs 
that  Katie  says,  under  her  breath,  as 
she  looks  up  toward  the  s^,  "^If  it 
were  twenty  years  T* 

The  irelight  shines  brighUy  throng 
the  sncortained  window  ef  the  west 
rooBi^  bet  no  Lady  Anne  is  there 
when  Katie  enters ;  for  already  there 
wn  Mgfats  in  the  great  drawiDg-rooni, 
and  servants  go  abovt  busily,  pre- 
paring for  the  partv  which  is  to  meet 
within  its  haunted  bounds  to-night* 
Lady  Anne  is  still  in  her  own  room, 
but  her  toflette  is  siready  oosDpleted ; 
so  that  Bauby  Rodger,  who  stands 
bare  befbre  the  fire,  has  cobm  In  quest 
s#  Katisv  te  ascerlaia  Aflt  she  is  "^  it 
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to  be  seen;" — for  again  Katie  nmst 
take  her  embroidery  frame,  and  her 
seat  in  a  comer  of  the  great  drawing- 
room,  for  her  own  pleasore  and  Ladj 
Annexe. 

Glowing  from  the  cold  wind  is 
Katte*8  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkle  in 
the  light  like  stars.  Bnt  this  brilitant 
look  brings  a  cold  misgiring  to  Banby 
Rodger's  heart ;  and  as  she  looses  the 
scariet  hood  which  comes  closely 
round  the  face  of  the  little  beanty, 
and  pnts  back  the  carl  which  in  this 
light  actually  gleams  and  casts  a 
reflectk)n  like  gold,  she  thinks  of  the 
yonng  sailor  fighting  opon  the  sea, 
and  sighs. 

"  What  way  do  yon  sigh,  Banby  ?  " 

"What  way  do  I  sigh  ?"  Baaby 
shook  from  the  pretty  cloak  one  or 
two  raindrops  which  it  had  eangfat  of 
the  shower  which  now  began  to  patter 
against  the  windows.  ^^Weel,  ane 
canna  aye  tell ;  bat  it-s  no  aae  lang 
since  ye  sighed  whiles  yonrsel,  when 
there  lookit  to  be  little  enongh  reason." 

"Bat  aae  can  aye  tell  what  it*s 
about  when  ane's  angry,  Baaby,** 
said  Katie  Stewart 

"  And  what  should  I  be  angry  for? 
It's  no  my  place.  Miss  Katie.  Ilka 
ane  kens  bast  for  themsel  when  it*s 
the  time  to  sigh  and  when  it*8  the 
time  to  smile,  and  young  folk  hayena 
auld  memories :  it's  ao  to  be  expected 
oi  them.  Tm  no  that  aald  either 
njTsel — though  I  might  be  the  mother 
of  twa  or  three  like  yoa ;  bat  there's 
folk  dwells  in  my  renembraaee,  Katie 
Stewart — dwells—like  them  that  bide 
at  hame.  I'm  blithe  o*  ye  getting  up 
your  heart — ne'er  heed  me;  —  bat 
whiles — I  caana  help  it— I  thtak  npoa 
them  that's  awa.** 

And  Katie  Stewart  spoka  not,  an- 
swered not,  but,  drawing  the  lace  on 
her  apron  slowly  through  her  fingers^ 
looked  down  into  the  glowing  fire  and 
aaiiled. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Bauby  lookad 
at  her  wistfully  t&  deeiplMr  it,  bat 
«ODld  not  meet  her  eye.  Was  it  the 
amile  of  gratified  Tanity — ^was  it  the 
modest  self-confidenoa of  truth?  Bat 
thoagh  Banby  begaa  straightway  to 
amuige  this  shmiag  golden  hmr^  oa 
which  still  other  naa-droipa  glimaier 
Kka  diamoDiB,  the  aaUa  aladaa  her 
campreheafloa  BtUL 

"  ril  9a  aad  gat  n^  gova^*"  aafti 


Katie,  as  she  contemplated  her  hair 
in  the  glass,  and  proclaimed  hersdf 
satisfied ;  "  and  ye'll  help  me,  Bauby, 
to  put  it  on.** 

"  Ay,  gang  like  a  guid  bairn ;  and 
ye'll  get  some  rose-water  for  your 
bands  on  the  littie  table  in  the  win- 
dow ;  but  there's  nae  fire  in  your  ain 
room,  and  it's  wearing  cauld — dinna 
bide  lang  there.  Weel,  weel,"  said 
Banby  Rodger,  leaning  her  arms  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  down 
with  perplexed  eyes  to  the  fire,  as 
Katie,  went  away—"  nae  doubt,  if  she 
did  better  for  hersel  it  would  be  my 
pairt  to  rejoice;  but  when  I  mind 
that  bonnie  lad,  and  sae  fond  as  he 
was  about  her — as  wha  could  help 
being  fond  0'  her? — ^I  scarce  can  thole 
that  she  should  take  up  wi*  anither ; 
bnt  it's  the  way  of  the  worid." 

And  again  Bauby  sighed — so  great 
a  sigh  that  the  fiame  of  the  lamp 
flickered  before  her  breath,  as  before 
soaie  fugitive  gale. 

In  a  fow  minutes  ^e  subject  of 
her  thoughts  returned,  carrying  oyer 
her  ana  her  grand  gala  dress.  It 
was  quite  a  superb  dress  for  Katie 
Stewart — almost  as  fine,  indeed,  as  the 
one  Lady  Anne  is  to  wear  to-night, 
and  quite  as  splendid  as  that  famous 
gown  in  which  Leddy  Kilbrachmont 
was  married,  though  the  £une  of  t^  tra- 
yetted  through  half-a-dozen  parishes. 
This  white  silk  petticoat  is  Leddy 
Kilbrachmont's  gift ;  and  Mrs  Stewart 
herself  presented  to  her  daughter  that 
rich  mby-coloared  sUken  gown.  It 
was  to  haye  been  Katie's  wedding 
gown  had  all  things  gone  well,  and 
has  Iain  for  several  years  unmade,  in 
watting,  if  perhaps  it  had  been  needed 
for  that  oceasioa.  But  Katie  is 
three-and-twenty,  and  her  marriage 
day  seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  while 
still  her  bridegroom  bears,  far  away, 
the  dangers  oC  the  sea  and  of  the  war ; 
sa  the  gown  is  made,  that  in  the  Lady 
Erskine's  parties  Katie  may  be  pre- 
sentabhs,  and  Lady  Erskine  hers^ 
has  added  the  ruffles  of  lace  to  those 
graeefal  steeves. 

The  gown  is  oa,  the  laee  carefoUy 
draped  over  the  round  white  arms ; 
and  Baab^staads  before  ber,  SBMOth- 
ing  down  tha  rkh  folda  of  the  ailk, 
nd  abadding  back  thoaa  little  riags 
«C  sboft  hair  whidi  wift  eacapa  and 
CBiiapcaKal»*al 
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"Now  ye're  gaun  in— ye're  gaun 
in,**  said  Baabj,  looking  with  tronbled 
eyes  into  her  fkronrite^s  face,  "  and 
ne*er  a  ane  kens  what  mischief  maj 
be  done  before  je  come  ont  o*  that 
room  this  night.** 

Bnt  Katie  onlj  langhed,  and  lifted 
the  little  embroidery  nme  which  was 
to  go  with  her  into  Uie  great  drawing- 
room. 

Again  a  room  full  of  those  gracefol 
noble  people, — itself  a  noble  room, 
with  family  portraits  on  its  walls, 
some  of  them  fine,  all  of  them  bear- 
ing a  kindly  historical  interest  to  the 
guests  who  counted  kin,  through  this 
lady  and  that,  with  the  house  of 
Kellie ;  and  again  a  brilliant  stream 
of  conyersation,  which  dazales  Katie 
less  than  it  once  did,  though  with 
natural  delicacy  she  still  takes  little 
part,  but  remains  an  amused  observer, 
a  quiet  listener,  looking  up  from  her 
work  with  bright  intelligent  glances 
which  make  the  speakers  grateful; 
and  there,  like  her  shadow,  with  a 
scarf  binding  his  disabled  arm,  and 
his  face  as  interesting  as  a  handsome 
pale  face  can  be, — there,  again,  stands 
Sir  Alexander. 

Look  up  into  his  face,  Katie  Stewart 
— ^look  up,  as  you  could  not  do  on 
yonder  beautiful  autumn  night,  when 
Lady  Colyille*s  crimson  curtains 
threw  their  ruddy  shade  upon  your 
face,  and  made  him  think  you  blushed. 
It  may  be  that  you  blushed— blushes 
of  the  imagination,  harmless  and 
without  peril ;  but  now  the  colour  on 
your  cheek  is  steady  as  the  soft  tints 
of  a  rose,  and  you  look  up  with 
candid  open  eyes  into  his  face.  He 
speaks  low ;  but,  though  your  roice  is 
never  loud,  you  give  him  answers 
which  others  hear— frankly,  without 
even  the  hesitation,  without  the 
downcast  glances  with  which  yon 
answer  the  old,  lofty,  stately  gentleman 
who  speaks  to  you  now  and  then  with 
kindly  smiles ;  for  that  is  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Lindsay,  the  father  of  that 
Lady  Anne,  whom  all  Scotland  shall 
love  hereafter  for  one  of  the  sweetest 
ballads  which  makes  our  language 
musical.  And  you  look  down  shily, 
Katie  Stewart,  when  you  speak  to  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  because  he  is  be* 
yond  question  a  grand  gentleman, 
of  the  grandest  antique  type ;  bnt 
yon  neither  hesitate  nor  look  down 


when  you  answer  Sir  Alexander,  be- 
cause he  is  living  at  Kellie,  and  yon 
see  him  every  day,  and  have  almost 
forgotten  that  at  one  time  you  would 
have  made  him  a  hero.  He  u  a  hera 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  now — a  fit 
sutject  for  romance  or  ballad — ^brave, 
loyal,  unfortunate — an  attainted  rebel 
once,  a  free  man  now,  for  his  valonr^s 
sake;  but  wilful  Katie  Stewart  re- 
members nothing  of  the  white  roses 
— nothing  of  the  moonlight  night  on 
the  oriel  window — but,  leaning  her 
little  impatient  hands  upon  her  em- 
broidery firame,  looks  up  into  his  face, 
and  smiles  and  talks  to  him  as  if  he 
were  her  brother. 

The  good,  brave,  simple,  knightly 
heart !  this  voice  has  haunted  him  in 
painful  fljsfat  and  bivouac  —  haa 
spoken  aumble  words  to  him  in  the 
fair  moonlight  of  southern  lands — has  ' 
been  his  ideal  of  comfort  and  glad- 
ness many  a  day  when  he  n^ed 
both ;  and  this  not  only  because  him- 
self was  charmed  with  the  youne 
fresh  spirit,  but  because  those  flushed 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  the  hero,  the  magi- 
cian to  whose  mystic  touch  the 
chords  of  this  harp  should  thrill  as 
they  had  never  thrilled  before.  And 
it  was  not  all  the  crimson  curtain, 
Katie  Stewart— not  all ;  and  there  was 
a  magician  at  work,  breathing  pre- 
lude whispers  over  these  wondrous 
strings ;— only  the  weird  hand  was 
a  hand  within  yourself,  unseen, 
impalpable,  and  not  the  hand  of 
Alexander  Erskine. 

He  begins  to  find  this  ont  to-night — 
and  well  it  is  only  now ;  for  before,  he 
was  alone,  exiled,  distressed,  and 
carried  about  with  him  this  fanciful 
remembrance  and  affection,  b'ke  some 
fairy  companion  to  cheer  and  gladden 
him.  Now,  it  is  very  true  his  face 
grows  blank,  his  head  droops,  and 
uneasily  his  restless  hand  moves  on 
the  back  of  the  high  chair  he  leans 
on  ;  but  many  bright  faces  are  round 
him— nuny  hearts  are  eager  to  ques- 
tion, to  sympathise,  to  admire.  The 
wound  will  shoot  and  pain  him,  per- 
haps through  all  these  winter  days, 
and  into  the  spring ;  but  the  wound 
is  not  mortal,  and  it  will  heal. 

And  Elatie  Stewart  lifts  her  window 
that  night  and  lo<to  ont  to  the  west, 
which  Uie  pallid  moon  isnearing,  and 
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loog  to  Mfi—r  Mid  Laot  AaM 
Enkne ;  ^  kere  k  vken  jtm  kepi 
last  year,  lai  tkej  m  buc  «■(  ef  ike 
bodyei." 

^Bot  Mm  Kjtie  ka  kai  ocker 
gearinkaad^Liady  I— f  j-.wlaaT^ 
akip  £flBa  aiad.*  aaid  Bariiy  ia  a 
aiigkt  Com  of  RffBOflL 

«'If  Baaby  kad  «^  kzfa 
bow  BMaj  yarfa  of  c  tm^wir  I>e  kes- 
medforLon&e."  aud  Katie  Scevart ; 
•«  and  kMk,  Lady  Ase^-aee.^ 

For  to  tke  cadt  of  a  delicate  cas- 
brie  crxrat  Katie  it  aevia^  a  deep 
border  of  laoe,— old  lick  iaee  wU^ 
tke  Lady  Enliae,  Bot  aasiodf U  for 
berKlf  of  sock  bcaTeiica,  it  expe&iia^ 
on  beraoa. 

'^  Well,  yo«  kaov,  Kane,  I  t&iak 
Lordie  it  too  yoaag,"  aiid  Lad  J  Aaae, 
drawiaskcndfaptlifiUy;  -aadto 
did  Jaaet  wkeal  toU  ker;  bat  ao 
doobt  LadyEnkiae  it  kit  socker: 
ke*s  aeareely  tkiiteca  yet— aad  Uce 
liketbat!^ 

^He^taboaaieboy,  aiylady;  and 
tben  be*t  £ari  of  KcUJe  ao  vr  t^  tke 
maid,— fo  Lady  Aaae  ia  tkese  yeart 
bad  lost  ber  Citkcr. 

^*  So  ke  it.  It  attket  a  dhSercaee, 
no  doobt ;  bat  Jaaet  aayt  if  be  wat 
ber  ton— Katie,  wbat  lilt  ye?** 

''It*t  aaetkiag.  Lady  Aaae ;  it*t 
joat  a  letter,"  aatwcred  Katie,  wbo, 
sitting  within  reach  of  tke  open  door, 
bad  teen  the  boatekeeper  appear  ia 
the  gallery,  beckoaiag  aad  boldiag 
np  tbepreekm  epiade:  ""111  bo 
back  the  now.** 

And  Lordie*t  Iaee  fefl  on  tke  floor 
at  the  fieet  of  Lady  Aaae. 

you  uun.— JK>.  coocxur. 


Tke  f>Da  La^rAaae  toek  it  ap 
^rsT^H-.  aad  ibook  ker  keai. 

*•  SbeTaew  be  aar  wiser,  Btrbr : 

Mt  expect  itBDv,3ix»akaov; 

pett  ktten  &m  oahr  oae 

But  I  tbiak  Katie  b  ^tnin|r 

L    She  siioifettiag  tke  sailor, 

fcaaiy.'^ 

**I  disaa  ken,  mr  tadr,*  said 
BDarafdly,  as.  kac^cf  os 
t^  caipet  vitk  a  roand  work-basket 
kefoffe  ker,  she  psrsaed  ker  occapa- 
tka,  BBTtTdliBf  a  mass  of  bricr^t 
cuks,  vLick  lay  atttted  ia  seeminiriy 
k39eae9S  cntinfiemeat  wickia  the 
gra«p  of  ber  gmeat  kantls. 

-Bat  I  think  so.  Baaby;  and  I 
thiak  Sir  Alexander  bket  ker.  It  kt 
soa^t  ker— tkoagk  it  woakl  be  a 
poor,  poor  nutck^  for  aa  Erskine — 
ike  sarely  voald  never  tkink  of  the 
aaOor  BMsre.^ 

Baaby  lifted  ker  kead  indignantlr ; 
bat  Lady  Aane*s  mUd  eyes  were  cast 
down  apoa  ber  work,  and  tke  darning 
gliaoe  did  ao  execatioQ. 

"« Aae  disaa  ken,  my  lady ;  it's  ill 
to  jodge,"  was  tke  ambtgnons,  oracn- 
lar  reply. 

^Bat  one  does  know  wbat  one 
thinks.  Do  yoa  not  tkmk  ber  mind 
it  as  free  as  it  ased  to  be  ?— do  vtm 
not  think  the  kas  forgotten  him^ 
Baaby?*' 

Baaby  was  perplexed  and  nawiUiog 
to  aaswer — anwUling  to  confess  bow 
she  feared  and  doabted  for  MKMT  Willio 
Morison,  now  sailiag  in  Ix>rd  Col- 
Tillers  ship,  and  as  weU  as  a  pressed 
aaikr  coold  be ;  so  she  bent  ber  bead, 
and  exdaimed  against  ai 
impracticable  knot,  to  gmn  time. 
2f 
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It  seryed  her  purpose ;  for  before 
the  knot  yielded,  Katie  came  stealing 
into  the  room  vrith  shiniog  wet  ejes, 
and  some  shj  triumph  and  miusiial 
pride  npon  her  face.  The  face  itself 
was  flashed ;  it  ooold  not  fail  to  be 
so,  for  SLatie  felt  the  qniet  scmtiBj 
of  Ladj  Anne,  and  the  eager,  im- 
patient glances  of  Banby,  searching 
her  thoughts  in  her  look ;  and  bright 
shj  looks  she  gave  them— first  to  the 
maid,  the  most  interested,  who  felt 
her  faith  strengthened  bj  the  glance ; 
and  then  to  the  gentle,  solicitoaa 
lady,  who  looked  tenderly  at  the 
moistore  on  her  cheek,  bnt  laid  Lor- 
die*8  lace  cravat  on  the  table  not- 
withstanding, and  said,  with  a  slight, 
onconscions  censure, 

*^  You  threw  it  down,  Katie,  when 
you  went  away." 

^*  I  didna  ken.  Lady  Anne,"  said 
Katie,  in  so  low  an  under  tone  that 
her  friend  bad  to  stoop  towards  her 
to  hear,  ^^for  I  wanted  to  get  my 
letter." 

The  eyes  of  Bauby  brightened,  and 
Lady  Anne  moved  with  a  little  im- 
patience on  her  chair. 

^*  Well ;  but  there  will  be  no  news, 
Katie  ?  I  suppose  he  tells  you  no 
news  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Anne." 

"  Then,  Katie,  why  do  you  not  tell 
me  ?  Has  anything  happened  to  my 
brother?  Is  the  young  man  still  in 
Lord  Colville's  ship?" 


^There*s  oaething  ails  my  lord, 
Lady  Anne— only  he's  been  kind  to 
Willie;  and  now— now  he's  just 
among  the  common  men  nae  mair, 
nor  the  small  officers  neither^— but 
he's  master  in  a  ship  himsel." 

^'Master  in  a  ship!**  BaubyRod- 
gcr  sprang  to  her  feet,  overturning 
both  silks  and  basket,  and  the  placid 
Lady  Anne  was  suffidendy  moved 
to  lose  her  needle.  ^*  Master  in  a 
ship!" 

**He  says  it  disna  mean  Cap- 
tain," said  Sjitie,  the  bright  tears 
running  over  out  of  her  Ml  eyes; 
*^  but  it's  Master  of  the  sailing— and 
a  man  that's  master  of  the  sailing 
canna  be  far  from  master  of  the 
ship.  And  it's  a  sloop  of  war ;  but  a 
sloop  of  war's  no  like  the  little  trad- 
ing sloops  in  the  Firth,  Lady  Anne. 
It's  masted  and  rigged  like  a  ship, 
Willie  says,  and  bigger  than  that 
weary  cutter ;  and  now  he's  among 
the  officers,  where  he  should  be,  and 
no  a  common  man." 

And  Katie  put  down  her  face  into 
her  hands,  and  cried  for  very  joy. 

**  She  needs  nae  comfort  the  noo, 
my  lady,"  said  Bauby  in  a  whisper, 
as  Lady  Anne  drew  her  hand  caress- 
ingly over  Katie's  hair:  "let  her 
greet;  for  it's  blithe  to  greet  when 
ane's  heart  is  grit,  and  rinning  owre 
wi'  joy." 

"Then  you  can  look  for  my 
needle,  Bauby,"  said  Lady  Anne. 


CHAPTSR  XXn. 


The  Lady  Erskine  began  to  feel 
considerably  encumbered  with  her 
sister-in-law.  At  present,  with 
many  schemes,  she  was  labouring  in 
her  vocation,  receiving  and  giving 
invitations  in  an  energetic  endeavour 
to  get  poor  Anne  "  off."  But  Lady 
Anne  herself  bad  not  the  least  idea 
of  getting  off:  her  romance  was  over 
— a  short,  wild,  unusual  one;  and 
now  the  west  room  with  its  em- 
broidery frame — the  quiet  daily  walk 
—the  frequent  visit  to  Lady  Janet 
and  her  children — and  the  not  nnfre- 
quent  letters  of  Lady  Betty,  sufficed 
to  fill  with  peaceful  contentment  the 
quiet  days  of  Lady  Anne.  The  poor 
Lady  Erskine  1  Slw  had  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  dormant  liking  for 


"  her  dear  sister"  in  the  comfortable 
breast  of  a  middle-aged,  eligible, 
landed  gentleman,  whose  residence 
lay  conveniently  near  the  Castle.  A 
long  time  it  took  to  make  this  good 
man  know  his  own  mind,  and  many 
were  the  delicate  hints  and  insinua- 
tions by  which  the  match-maker  did 
her  utmost  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  At  length  a  perception  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  him :  he  thought 
be  had  found  out,  the  honest  man, 
that  this  mind  of  his,  hitherto,  in  his 
own  consciousness,  solely  occupied 
with  crops  and  hunts,  good  wine  and 
local  politics,  had  been  longing  all 
its  life  for  the  "refined  compan- 
ionship "  of  which  Lady  Erskine 
preached  to  him ;  and  as  he  found  it 
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oat,  he  sighed.  Still,  if  it  mast  be, 
it  most,  and  the  idea  of  Lady  Anne 
was  not  anendnrable;  so  the  good 
man  pat  on  a  new  wig,  like  the  Laird 
of  Gockpen,  and,  mounting  his  mare, 
rode  canniiy  to  Kellie  Castle. 

Bat  Lady  Anne,  like  Mrs  Jean, 
said  No— said  it  as  quietly,  with  a 
little  surprise,  but  very  little  discom- 
posure, and  no  signs  of  relenting. 
♦♦  As  if  men  came  to  the  Castle  every 
day  on  such  like  errands !  *'  said  the 
wooer  to  himself,  with  some  heat, 
mnd  considerable  bewilderment,  as 
the  turrets  of  Kellie  disappeared  be- 
hind him,  when  he  went  away. 

Still  more  indignant  and  injured 
felt  the  Lady  of  Kellie ;  but  the  cul- 
prit said  not  a  word  in  self-defence : 
80  more  parties  were  given,  more  in- 
Titations  accepted,  and  Lady  Erskine 
even  vaguely  intimated  the  expedi- 
ency of  visiting  London  for  a  month 
or  two.  Anne  was  full  five-and- 
twenty ;  and  her  sister-in-law  never 
looked  upon  the  unmarried  young 
lady  but  with  self-reproach,  and  fear 
lest  people  might  say  that  she  had 
neglected  her  duty. 

But  the  parties  would  not  do.  Quiet, 
unselfish,  sincere,  the  youne  ladies 
and  the  young  gentlemen  made  Anne 
Erskine  their  friend— confided  troubles 
to  her— told  her  of  love  distresses ; 
young  men,  even,  who  might  have 
spoken  to  her — Lady  Erskine  thought 
— of  that  subject  as  principal,  and 
not  as  confidante  \  but  Lady  Anne 
felt  no  disappointment.  It  is  true 
she  remembered,  with  a  certain  quiet 
satisfaction,  that  it  was  her  own 
fault  she  was  still  Anne  Erskine, 
and  thought  kindly  of  the  good 
man  who  had  generously  put  it  in 
her  power  to  refuse  him;  but  in 
this  matter  Lady  Anne^s  ambition 
went  no  further,  and  Lady  Erskine 
was  foiled. 

So,  under  the  high  window  in  the 
west  room,  Lady  Anne  sits  happily 
at  her  embroidery  frame,  and  works 
the  quiet  hours  away.  She  is  labour- 
ing at  a  whole  suit  of  covers  for  those 
high-backed,  upright  chairs  in  Lady 
Colville*8  drawing-room — and  many  a 
pretty  thing  besides  has  Lady  Col- 


ville  from  the  same  unfailing  loom ; 
and  rich  are  those  little  girls  of  Lady 
Janef  s,  who  sometimes  tumble  about 
this  pleasant  apartment,  and  ravel 
the  silks  with  which  patient  aunt 
Anne  makes  flowers  bloom  for  them 
upon  that  perennial  canvass.  And 
^atie  Stewart  draws  a  low  chair  to 
Lady  Anne*8  feet,  and  plays  with  her 
embroidery  frame  sometimes ;  some- 
times, among  fine  linen  and  cambric, 
works  at  garments  for  Lordie;  and 
sometimes,  bending  those  undisci- 
plined shoulders  over  a  great  volume 
on  her  knee,  reads  aloud  to  the  placid, 
nnwear3ring  worker  above  her,  whose 
shoulders  own  no  stoop  as  her  fingers 
no  weariness.  Or  Katie  sings  at 
her  work  those  songs  about  Strephon 
and  Chloe  which  poor  Sir  Alexander 
thought  so  sweet ;  and  Lady  Erskine, 
pausing  as  she  passes,  comes  in  to 
hear,  andj;to  spend  a  stray  half-hour 
in  local  gossip,  which  none  of  all  the 
three  are  quite  above;  and  Bauby 
Bodger  expatiates  about  the  room, 
and  makes  countless  pilgrimages  to 
Lady  Anne^s  own  apartment,  and 
now  and  then  crosses  the  gallery, 
visible  through  the  half-open  door, 
bearing  a  load  of  delicate  lace  and 
cambric,  which  she  constantly  has  in 
reserve  to  be  "ironed"  when  she's 
"  no  thrang ;  " — and  so  they  spend 
their  life. 

An  uneventful,  quiet  life,  sweetened 
with  many  unrecorded  diarities— a 
nfe  disturbed  bv  no  storms,  dis- 
tressed by  no  hardships — full  of  peace 
so  great  that  they  hardly  knew  it  to 
be  peace,  and  rich  with  love  and 
kindness  into  which  there  entered 
neither  passion  nor  coldness,  indiffer- 
ence nor  distrust.  The  sunshine 
came  and  went ;  the  days,  all  of  one 
quiet  sisterhood,  passed  by  with  steps 
80  soft  they  left  no  print.  And  as  the 
days  passed,  so  did  the  years;— 
slowly,  but  you  scarce  could  call  them 
tedious;  with  sober  cheer  and  smiling 
faces,  each  one  you  looked  on  grow- 
ing more  mature  than  that  which 
went  before ; — and  so  Time  and  the 
hour  passed  on  unwearying,  and  five 
other  long  twelvemonths  glided  by 
into  the  past. 
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'  ARE  THEBE  MOT  GREAT  BOA8TEB8  AMONG  US  ?  ** 


It  is  trite  enoogh  to  say  **How 
little  do  we  know  oorselyes;"  and 
because  trite,  the  chances  are,  it  is 
qoite  trae.  We  are  continaallj  rais- 
ing a  langh  against  the  Americans, 
because  they  are  given  to  swagger  a 
little  too  much,  whilst  we  indostri- 
onsly  forget  from  what  quarter  their 
inheritance  comes.  If  an  individual 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  national 
confession  with  as  much  indulgence 
as  every  individual  is  allowed  to  make 
his  national  boasting,  let  me  be  treated 
leniently  if  I  venture — thus.  There 
is  not  a  more  absurdly  boastful  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  we,  the 
«'  Great  English  Nation.**  We  boast 
of  everything  belonging  to  us.  If 
there  be  a  difference  between  us  and 
our  Transatlantic  brethren,  it  is  in 
this,  that  as  their  boasting  takes  its 
character  from  democratic  institu- 
tions, our  boasting  is  characterised 
by  a  dash  of  aristocratic  delicacy. 
Theirs  is  more  vulgar,  that  is  all; 
but,  nevertheless,  as  we  are  daily 
progressing  towards  them  in  politics, 
so  are  we  in  this  respect,  that  our 
national  swaggering  is  decidedly  im- 
proving in  viUgarity.  That  regards 
the  manner  of  our  boasting.  The 
matter  of  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  in  everything.  We  boast  of 
everything  belonging  to  us,  and  of 
some  few  that  do  not  belong  to  us ; 
for  swaggering  Pride  is  twin- brother 
to  Falsehood.  We  boast  of  a  pros- 
perity from  which  millions  are  run- 
ning away ;  of  a  Representative  sys- 
tem, which  represents  not  much  of 
the  sense,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  nonsense  of  the  people ;  of  a 
public  morality,  at  which  every  man 
individually  laughs  in  his  sleeve — to 
which  so  many  elections  are  giving 
the  lie,  by  a  total  disregard  to  the 
morals  of  their  parliamentary  can- 
didates. 

We  make  a  very  great  fuss,  and 
ever  have  done  so,  about  our  **  Trial 
by  Jury."  A  capital  thing,  indeed,  in 
that  theory  which  supposes  the  bulk 
of  mankind  quite  honest,  and  quite 
competent.  But  as  public  honesty 
lessens,  and  political  heats  class  men 
into  parties,  trial  by  jury  may  not  be 


the  best  security  to  life  or  propertj. 
"  Trial  by  jury,"  by  all  means,  says 
the  culprit,  knowing  there  is  at  least 
one  pig-headed  brute  in  the  jury-box* 
and  perhaps  more  than  one  great 
rogue — ^that  villany  is  so  hedged  with 
the  chicanery  of  law,  and  the  not 
only  permitted,  but  honoured    and 
fostered  malignant  subtlety  of  law- 
yers, that  there  is  a  very  fair  chance 
of  Honesty  being  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  Crime  walking  off  nn- 
blnshingly,  even  with  a  triumphant 
effrontery.      O,    Ireland  —  Ireland ! 
What  is  "  trial  by  jury"  there.    A 
pretty  boast  indeed,  that  might,  as 
it  swells  in  the  throat,  choke  the 
bragging  mightiness  of  England.  Bad 
is  it,  indeed,  for  a  people,  when  the 
solemnity  of  law  becomes  a  mockery 
— when  the  parade  of  courts,    the 
ermine  of  judges,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  justice,  are  only  brought 
before  a  people  to  represent  a  farce. 
Law,  as  it  is  in  its  results  in  Ireland, 
exhibits  the  mightv  doings  for  little 
ends  which  will  make  the  present  age 
ridiculous  to  posterity.    Even  in  more 
sober  England,  is  not  the  virtue  of 
trial  by  jury  deteriorating,  simply 
because   morals    are    deteriorating, 
knavery  more  taken  under  protection, 
and  our  great  Parliamentary  charac- 
ter,   which    should   be   the   mirror 
whereby  all  institutions  should  dress 
themselves,  a  sullied  example  ?    We 
are   always   averring   that   "  Truth 
will  prevail"— ma^na   est  Veritas  et 
prcBvalebit;  and  we  never  say  this 
60  impressively  as  when  we  desire 
some  falsehood  to  prevail.  And  Truth 
does  not  prevail.     On  the  contrary, 
all   our   great  public   acts  of  this 
our  new  era,  of  which  we  boast  so 
much,  have  been  obtained  confessedly 
by  *^  enormous  lying;"  and  so  much 
is  lying  in  favour  that  it  is  an  addi- 
tional boast — ^it  is  the   ornamental 
frinffe  to  the  national  habit,  to  the 
cloak  of  national  iniquity.     The  Re- 
form Bill  was  fathered  by  enormous 
lying;  so  were  the  successful  plottings 
of  the  An ti- Corn-Law  League.    The 
latter,  having  succeeded,  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  deny  an  iniquity  of 
which,  indeed,  they  think  it  better 
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policy  to  brag.  They  laugh  in  your 
face,  and  say,  How  could  you  be  such 
fools  as  to  believe  us,  and  still  to  think 
there  are  prophets  on  the  earth  ?  Our 
bragging  daily  and  weekly  press  teems 
with  Bwaggerings  about  our  ^^  Honest 
Traders,*'  free  or  shackled ;  while  the 
universal  adnlteration  of  coffee  with 
chicory  was  almost  justified,  or  more 
than  justified,  by  being  treated  by  the 
late  Government,  in  parliamentary 
debate,  as  a  very  admissible  practical 

{oke ; — and  not  only  so,  but  the  privi- 
ege  of  cheating  was  with  similar 
lightness  extended  to  every  other 
trade,  by  the  argument  of  the  noto- 
riety that  everything  is  adulterated. 
**H»  nug»  seria  ducunt  in  mala.** 
A  specimen  of  the  truth  of  this  has 
lately  been  exhibited.  In  a  great 
city,  so  ill  taken  was  the  recent  order 
of  the  Government,  prohibiting  the 
adulteration,  that  grocers  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved,  and  withheld  th^ir 
votes  from  a  candidate  professedly  in 
favour  of  Lord  Derby's  Government. 
Very  bad  principles  walk  about 
onr  streets  and  all  public  ways  in 
masks,  wearing  on  their  brazen  fronts 
large  phylacteries  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty. To  proceed  is  to  give  rise  to  a 
yerj  serious  thought,  more  fit  for  the 
^rmon  of  a  divine  than  my  pen — 
that  the  **  Prince  of  this  world,"  who 
Is  the  "  father  of  lies,"  has  a  very 
large  and  truly  governing  influence 
in  our  affairs.  It  might  be  continued 
in  this  strain — as  lying  was  the  first 
instrument  of  temptation — ^^  thou 
shalt  not  surely  die," — and  became 
the  very  principle  in  our  corruption, 
80  it  bears  still  its  fruit,  it  begets 
its  many  children— and  whatever  be 
the  iniquity,  multitudes  go  about  in 
onr  highways  and  byways  to  pro- 
claim, *Uhon  shalt  not  surely  die" 
for  it.  If  we  had  not  too  strongly 
active  this  principle  within  us,  we 
should  not  have  our  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, which  are,  and  which  are  fur- 
thered by,  the  moral  confusion  of  our 
Babel  tongues.  The  heathen  mytho- 
logy gave  their  Cerberus  his  three 
mouths,  representing,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  three  great  temptations 
which  devour  mankind—"  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  Deyil."  Every  man 
still  makes  up  his  sop  of  one  virtue, 
though  he  does  not  always  throw  it 
into  the  right  mouth,  nor  know  how 
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surely  and   quickly  the   other  two 
may  turn  upon  him. 

Now,  with  regard  to  all  this  our 
national  boasting,  we  see  pride  walk- 
ing before,  and  know  who  cometh  after. 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall.  We  were 
never  so  proud;  and  perhaps  this 
marks  our  progressing,  and  is  the 
finger-post  to  our  steps.  "Facilis 
descensus."  There  aie  who  think  all 
will  be  well,  either  from  a  habit  of 
Indolent  thought,  or  Vacuitv  of 
thought ;  and  they  thus  admit  aecep- 
tion  into  their  own  minds,  and  send 
it  forth  into  others.  This  false  hope 
stays  honest  doing.  It  is  well  char- 
acterised by  the  great  historian  Thu- 
cydides,  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
argument  of  Hope  which  encouraged 
the  Melians.  "  You  trust  in  Hope, 
and  know  not  her  character;  Hope  is 
never  discovered  until  she  hath  irre- 
parably deceived."  This  is  the  idea, 
perhaps  not  the  words.  When  the 
day  comes  that  people  lift  up  their 
hands  and  say,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it  I"  they  then,  too  late,  dis- 
cover the  world's  false  hope  to  be  the 
elder  daughter  of  the  Father  of  lies. 

*'  Quorsum  hiec  ?"  Why  set  up  as 
universal  censor?  Simply  because 
the  matter  touches  to  the  quick  of  the 
individual  man ;  because  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  progressing  towards  the 
condition  of  the  nervons  gentleman 
who  finds  too  many  annoyances  come 
home  to  himself.  If  a  man  had  but 
a  single  string  of  sensitiveness  upon 
which  only  a  Paganini  might  play, 
aud  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  reserve 
all  the  rest  for  himself,  things  might 
be  endured ;  but  when  all  his  strings 
are  stretched  upon  himself,  the  un- 
fortunate instrument,  and  many 
cheats  are  playing  upon  all,  it  must 
be  expected  that  he  will  be  a  little 
out  of  tune,  and  take  the  relief  of 
complaining.  The  sensitive  man  was 
never  in  a  worse  predicament.  He 
knows  not  what  to  wear,  nor  what 
to  eat.  So  that  these  grave  reflec- 
tions—and grave  they  are — properly 
considered,  have  arisen  from  reading 
the  last  exposure  of  cheatery,  in  ex- 
tracts taken  from  the  Lancet, 

**  Adulterated  Catbnicb  Pepper. — 
The  Lancet  girei  the  followlDg  results  of 
an  analysis  of  twenty-eight  samples  of 
Cayenne  pepper  obtained  at  different 
shops  : — 'That  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
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■amples  of  Cajenne  pepper  sobjeoied  to 
analysis,  twenty-four  were  adalterated  ; 
that  oat  of  the  abore  n amber  foor  only 
were  genaine  ;  that  oat  of  the  twenty-four 
adulterated  samples^twenty-two  contained 
mineral  colouring  matter  ;  that  red  lead, 
often  in  large  and  poisonous  qnantities, 
was  present  in  thirteen  samples ;  that  Ve- 
netian red,  red  ochre,  brick  dust,  or  some 
other  analogous  ferruginous  earths,  were 
eontained  in  seren  samples  ;  that  cinna- 
bar, rermilion,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
was  detected  in  one  sample  ;  that  six  of 
the  samples  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
ground  rice,  turmeric,  and  Cayenne,  co- 
loured with  either  red  lead,  or  a  red  fer- 
ruginous earth ;  that  six  samples  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  salt,  sometimes 
alone,  but  more  fluently  combined 
with  rice  and  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  or 
with  red  lead  ;  that  one  of  the  samples 
was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
the  husk  of  white  mustanl  seed ;  that 
two  contained  rice  only,  coloured  with 
red  lead  or  a  ferruginous  earth.  As  is 
well  known,  red  lead  and  Termilion,  or 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  are  highly  dele- 
terious substances,  both  being  character- 
ised by  the  Tery  peculiar  circumstance 
that  they  are  not,  like  the  majority  of 
other  compounds,  when  receired  into 
the  system,  at  once  eliminated  there- 
Arom,  but  remain  in  the  body  for  a  con- 
sidenble  time,  gradually  accumulating, 
until  at  length  they  occasion  the  peeuli^ 
symptoms  which  distinguish  their  pre- 
sence in  large  amount.  Tho8,howeTer 
small  the  dose  taken  from  day  to  day, 
the  constitution  is  yet  liable,  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  dose,  to  be  at  length 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  poison, 
and  to  become  seriously  affected.  But 
the  quantity  of  red  lead  and  mercury 
introduced  into  the  system  in  adulterated 
Cayenne  pepper  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, since  it  commonly  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  article.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  these  substances  fre- 
quently present  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that,  in  a  pinch  of  cayenne  moistened 
and  diffused  orer  a  white  plate,  or  a 
piece  of  glass,  they  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  eye  alooe.  What  punish- 
ment, we  would  now  inquire,  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  parties  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  mixing  these  deleterious  sub- 
stances with  articles  of  diet  t  The  case 
made  out,  we  submit,  is  one  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  health,  strongly 
demands  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  man  who  steals  one*s  purse 
commits  a  less  crime  than  he  who,  by 
tricking  our  food,  robs  us  of  health.  In 
a  recent  leading  article  we  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  law,  in  its  present  state, 


actually  offers  a  remedy,  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  to  some  extent 
meet  the  present  case.  Parties  guilty  of 
rending  adulterated  articles  of  food  may 
be  proceeded  against  for  the  reoorery  vt 
the  amount  paid  for  them.  We  tmrt 
that  some  spirited  indiriduaU,  baring  the 
welfare  of  the  public  at  heart,  will  ere 
long  proceed  to  enforee  that  remed j/  ** 

Now,  this  is  frigbtfhl  enough,  and 
likely  to  make  nervous  gentlemen  of 
us  all ;  bat  when  we  remember  thst 
this  is  bat  one  exposure  oat  of  man  j, 
coming  from  the  same  qaarter,  we 
all  may  well  say,  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  to  eat  or  to  drink.  Thej 
say,  and  say  sometimes  falsely,  that 
knowledge  is  power.  It  would  be 
well  if  it  were  a  power  to  help  onr- 
selves.  If  sach  be  its  discoveries, 
either  the  worId*s  common  traders 
were  once  more  honest,  or  '*  igno- 
rance "  was  really  •*  bliss,"  and  "  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  Being,  however, 
made  wise,  do  let  as  try  to  be  a  little 
wiser,  and  pat  a  stop  to  universal  and 
ontrageous  cheatery. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  general 
suspicion  of  everybody  and  everything. 
I  do  verily  believe  that  Prince  Humbug 
reigns— that  there  is  no  good  thing 
advocated  but  for  the  value  of  the 
evil  it  brings  with  it,  and  for  the  self- 
ish ends  it  promotes.  Thus,  the 
universal  demand  for  education  on 
the  part  of  the  public  press — what  is 
it  for?  but  that,  the  more  readers,  the 
more  buyers  of  newspapers.  The 
cry  is  taken  up  for  the  facility  of 
making  dupes  in  every  direction. 
Educate,  educate,  say  the  diurnal, 
the  hebdomadal  press,  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  may  read 
(their  Bible  is  the  pretence  —  the 
meaning  b)  our  newspapers.  It  is 
they  who  send  knowledge-mongerert 
a-mountebanking  about  the  country, 
and  setting  up  their  lecture^rooms, 
where  the  pupils  are  taught  the  fan- 
tastic tricks  of  tumblers;  for  the 
head  is  where  the  heels  should  be, 
and  the  heels  uppermost,  kicking  at 
the  heavens,  in  which  position  the 
heart  is  out  of  its  place,  too  near  the 
ground,  and  loses  its  upward  aspira- 
tion. Useful  knowledge,  says  tbe 
modem  schoolmaster,  is  earth-know- 
ledge. Instinct  gave  the  heathen  a 
better  notion  of  this  matter — 
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I  haye  heard  the  new-wisdom  folk 
aay,  that  all  books  shoold  be  re-writ- 
ten—that children  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  femle  of  King  Solo- 
mon, for  that  he  was  a  bigot  and  a 
fooU  who  knew  nothing. 

Verily,  the  "  prince  of  this  world;" 
has  agents  eveiywhere — consequently 
the  press  teems  with  advertisements 
of  *'  Genuine  Articles."  Did  yon, 
honest  reader,  ever  read  one  adver- 
tisement that  told  you  of  any  deterio- 
ration whatever?  With  whom, 
now.a-days,  wouldjon  like  to  play  odd 
and  even  in  the  dark  ?  Wonld  yon 
take  any  man*8  brick  ont  of  bis  hand 
as  a  sample  of  his  honse,  and  take  his 
title-  deeds  without  a  scrutiny  ?  When 
next  we  taunt  our  Transatlantic 
friends  with  their  ^^  smart  men,"  they 
may  fairly  retort  upon  ns,  that  we  pay 
*'  smart-money"  at  home  for  every 
article  we  buy.  Often  as  I  have  been 
tempted  to  take  up  this  subject — our 
boast  of  superior  honesty — 1  have  ab- 
stained, hardly  knowing  where  to  be- 
gin, and  doubting  how  it  would  be 
borne  by  a  peopte  of  traders  in  all 
ways,  or  of  willing  dupes,  who  admit 
the  maxim,  and,  for  its  advantages, 
bear  the  disadvantages — ^*  Qui  vult 
dectpi,  decipiatur ;"  but  at  length  this 
stmging  gnat  of  Cayenne  pepper  has 
made  up  the  intolerable  burthen,  and 
broken  the  back  of  my  irresolution. 
And  though  I  would  fain  wait  for  a 
cooler  moment  for  this  peppery  argu- 
ment, I  do  not  know  when  to  expect 
it.  For,  writing  now  in  the  midst  of 
elections,  though  the  weather  is  hot, 
the  political  heats  are  hotter,  and  give 
very  little  promise  of  abatement — 
threatening  greater  beats,  fiut  as 
people  do  now,  sonoe  time  of  the  day, 
seek  the  shade,  and  love  to  be  cool,  I 
venture  upon  this  sedative  of  our 
heats.  The  few  truths  in  these  ob- 
servations may  at  least  tend  to  keep 
down  the  thermometer  of  onr  own 
overweening  pride.  They  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  uking  large  quantities  of 
Cayenne  are  likely,  contrary  to  thehr 
expecution,  to  be  quiet  enough ;  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  poison  may 
slowly,  but  surely,  give  them  their 
guutmsy  however  hot  and  ardent  their 
human  pamions  now,  while  they  are 
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heaping  lead  upon  lead  in  their  own 
stomachs,  enough  for  every  man  to 
supply  his  own  coffin  withal.  A  little 
pepper-dust,  duly  administered,  may 
settle  all  other  heats  ami  animosi- 
ties. 

"  Hi  motns  animorom  atqoe  luec  certaminA 

tanta 
PulTeris  txigni  jaeta  oompreoa  ^aeeant.*^ 

Which,  truly  translated,  may  stand 
for  the  following  advertisement : — 

**  Adalterate  pepper,  warranted  to  settle 
The  proudest  stomachs  and  most  fiery  mettle.*^ 

I  perceive  that,  in  many  large 
places,  certain  Milk  Companies  are 
set  up,  professing  to  sell  the  real  ge- 
nuine unadulterated  milk.  It  might 
appear  strange  that  one  milk  company 
in  a  town  or  city  should  issue  such  an 
advertisement,  and  that  none  of  the 
old  milk  people  venture  either  to  take 
ofifence  at  the  implied  charge  of  adul- 
teration, or  venture  npon  counter- 
advertisements.  Not  very  long  ago, 
there  was  a  quarrel  between  two  milk- 
sellers,  and  one  confessed  at  one  of 
the  police-offices  what  he  said  it  was 
no  nse  to  deny,  that  they  drew  largely 
npon  the  **  bleuJi  cow'^ — in  their  trade 
language,  the  pump.  Two  gentlemen 
in  their  walk  suddenly  came  upon  a 
milk- boy  with  his  cans.  As  he  looked 
young,  they  thought  they  might  catch 
him.  One  of  them,  therefore,  said 
hastily  to  him,  ^^  I  know  you  put  hot 
water  in  the  milk,  it  is  so  different" 
The  boy  vindicated  himself  at  once : 
**  No,  indeed,  sir;  we  always  puts  it 
cold."  Let  me  recommend  to  milk- 
men, that  they  should  go  voluntarily 
before  the  magistrate  of  the  township, 
and  make  affidavit  that  they  have  not, 
do  not,  and  will  not,  by  themselyes, 
or  persons  employed  by  them,  in  any 
way  dilute  or  adulterate  the  article  ; 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  they 
will  get  the  best  custom,  most  profit- 
able-patronage, besides  that  which 
nsed  to  be  reckoned  money^s  worth 
— the  preserving  a  milk-white  con- 
science. 

If  a  man  forges  a  bill,  he  is  trans- 
ported :  is  he  that  forges  an  article  of 
consumption  less  guilty  ?  If  a  poor 
rogue^ — I  only  pity  him  by  comparison 
— obtains  a  little  money  under  false 
pretences,  he  is  sent  to  the  treadmill 
for  cheating  an  individual.     What 
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OQght  to  be  done  to  the  generftl  cheat- 
ers, the  large,  the  wholesale  impoe- 
tors,  who  obtain  the  greatest  sums 
ander  false  preteoces,  bj  cheating 
everybody  ?  There  is  a  legal  ponlsh- 
ment  for  short  weights:  have  the 
authorities  yet  considered  what  short 
weight  really  is?  If  a  grocer  sells  a 
pound  of  coffee  as  coffee,  and  it  is  only 
half  a  pound  of  coffee  and  the  other 
half  chicory,  ought  not  the  law  against 
short  weight  to  be  extended  to  such 
a  case  ?  It  is  time  the  Legislature 
ebould  look  a  little  into  this  matter  of 
dishonesty.  It  would  be  far  better 
that  every  tradesman  should  be  obliged 
to  take  out  a  license,  and  make  his 
affidavit  that  he  will  not  adulterate 
any  goods,  than  that  people  should 
so  largely  and  so  widely  be  defrauded; 
and  there  are  none  who  suffer  so 
severely  by  this  free  trade  in  cbeatery 
as  the  poor,  buying,  as  they  do,  upon 
little  credit,  both  false  weight  and 
deteriorated  and  adulterated  goods. 
If  it  be  said,  this  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
I  answer,  so  much  the  better ;  I  would 
have  every  liberty  to  cheat  suppressed, 
and,  for  the  general  protection,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  amelioration 
in  honesty,  I  would  make  the  convic- 
tion of  these  frauds  a  misdemeanour. 
Perhaps,  even  by  Maga,  I  may  be 
thought  outrageously  out  of  the  huma- 
nities of  the  present  era ;  but  I  will 
•oat  with  it.  I  do  think  it  a  great  pity 
that  we  have  abolished  the  stocks, 
and  other  personal  punishments ;  nor 
do  I  believe  these  abolitions  to  be  at 
all  good  for  the  very  persons  who,  in 
former  days,  would  have  been  subject 
to  them.  I  really  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  fat  grocer,  who,  as  the  farce 
says,  sands  the  sugar,  waters  the  to- 
bacco, or  sells  chicory  for  coffee,  and 
then  bids  his  prentices,  who  do  his 
work,  come  to  prayers,  would  be  very 
justly  punished  by  a  bastinado  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  I  do  not  see  what 
right  common  cheaters  have  with 
liberty  at  all,  till  they  know  how  to 
use  it.  The  moment  it  is  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  knavery,  it 
ought  to  be  put  down ;  and,  until  put 
down,  we  live  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  worst  kind  of  protection.  ia  it 
not  now- a- days  oftentimes  rewarded? 
So  tender  is  our  law  in  its  administra- 
tion to  culprits,  it  is  ever  upon  the 


stretch  of  invention  to  find  for  them 
loopholes  of  escape.  A  man,  the 
other  day,  was  sued  by  the  Excise  for 
selling  cigars  upon  which  no  duty  bad 
been  paid.  He  escaped  by  his  sheer 
dishonesty.  He  proved  that,  though 
he  sold  them  as  real  Havannah,  they 
had  not  an  atom  of  tobacco  Li  them  I 
Good  Mr  Bull,  that  you  are  cheated 
in  many  ways,  yon  too  well  know ; 
but  you  do  not  know  at  all  the  extent 
of  the  frauds  practised  upon  you.  I 
will  say  nothing  just  now  about  how 
you  have  been  gulled  by  your  own 
peculiar  servants,  nor  of  the  canisters 
(supposed  to  be  meat)  which  you  have 
been  compelled  to  sink  in  the  salt  sea, 
without  hope  of  making  them  salt 
provisions ;  but  I  will  remind  yon  that 
the  coat  ytm  wear  is  devil*s-dust — 
your  silk  handkerchief  is  more  than 
half  cotton — ^your  cotton  shirt  is  thick- 
ened with  flour,  to  make  it  appear 
(that  is,  before  you  have  bought  it, 
and  had  it  washed)  substantial  and 
strong.  The  Cayenne  pepper  von 
dose  yourself  with,  for  the  good  of 
your  health,  is  red  lead  and  meroaiy. 
The  milk  you  fancy  you  take— it  is  to 
be  hoped  in  no  large  quantities^  though 
Homer  says  of  milk- consumers  that 
they  are  the  longest  lived,  and  moat 
just  of  men,  and  your  getting  so  little 
of  the  genuine  may  have  something  to 
do  with  a  few  things  not  quite  on  the 
side  of  honesty  in  your  doings— well, 
I  assert  this  imaginary  milk  is  a  ma- 
nufacture altogether  which  slanders 
the  cow,  made  up  of  horses'  brains, 
collected  from  knackers,  or  at  best 
chalk  and  lime-water.  You  have  been 
labouring  under  bronchitis :  your  phy- 
sician has  ordered  you  a  mustard  plas- 
ter—4t  was  a  caput  martuum  on  your 
chest— it  would  not  rise.  Shop  after 
shop  did  you  send  to :  they  had  all  of 
them,  they  insisted  upon  it,  the  ge- 
nuine article ;  yet  it  did  not  rise.  'Die 
Durham  mustard,  like  a  certain  Dur- 
ham letter,  was  a  mere  sham ;  you 
found  it  all  turmeric,  with  something 
more  deleterious.  You  were  obliged 
to  give  up  your  tea,  it  was  so  scarce 
to  be  had ;  you  took  to  coffee,  as  yOu 
thought,  but  you  consumed  chicory. 
If  you  do  not  look  a  little  into  these 
things,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 
You  know  you  begin  to  feel  your  con- 
stitution giving  way — to  be  in  quite  a 
ticklish  condition.    You  may  fall  sick 
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— ^yoiir  medicine  will  be  poison.  Ten 
to  one  but  yon  may  die  for  lack  of  the 
remedy,  or  for  taking  it ;  and  should 
it  80  happen  that  yon  die,  it  is  very 
true  yon  will  not  have  to  make  a  wry 
face  at  yonr  nndertaker*8  bill.  Yon 
will  lie  qnietly  nnder  the  items,  bnt 
yon  will  not  lie  so  long ;  for  the  cop- 
per nails  in  yonr  coffin  will  be  nothing 
bnt  tin  lacquered  with  a  copper  solu- 
tion, to  facilitate  yonr  dissolution. 
And  here,  good  Mr  Bull,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  tell  yon  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  myself  from  a  conscientious 
undertaker,  and  which  I  verily  believe 
to  be  true  in  every  particular.  A  very 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  kind  of 
hand'in-hana  affair  of  trade  between 
two  undertakers  of  two  towns  not 
very  distant  from  each  other.  All  the 
previous  preparations  had  been  made 
— the  final  closing  moment  was  come 
— ^when  a  principal  entered  the  room, 
turned  all  out  excepting  his  conflden- 
tials,  and  had  all  the  costlier  accou- 
trements of  the  dead  stripped  off;  and 
then  putting  a  shilling  into  the  hand 
of  one  accidentally  present,  discovered 
that  it  was  not  his  own  man ;  and 
thus  the  story  became  known.  Adieu, 
Mr  Bull !  I  scarcely  wish  to  survive 
you  for  the  honour  of  writing  your 
epitaph.  Let  others  inscribe  on  your 
gravestone — 

**  Semivirumque  boyem,  •emiTiraxiiqae  bo- 
vem." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  they 
will  give  you  quite  so  good  a  charac- 
ter as  I  from  my  heart  would  wish  to 
do  at  this  present  time. 

I  have,  in  truth,  very  little  hope  for 
you.  You  are  deluded.  You  know 
not  your  own  condition.  Yon  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  be  deluded — 
to  delude  yourself.  You  will  live  in 
crystal  palaces,  and  believe  them 
solid  as  marble.  You  will  swell  your- 
self up  with  windy  ideas,  and  imagine 
yon  are  growing  strong  and  lusty, 
because  the  veriest  quacks  tell  yon  so. 
Go  on ;  prosper,  if  yon  can ;  at  any 
rate,  make  a  world  of  business  about 
yonr  prosperity,  and  yon  will  find 
yonr  hands  full  of  nothing,  and  I  fear 
no  little  of  yonr  honesty  will  have 
slipped  through  your  fingers.  You 
are  full  of  business  and  glorification  ; 
and  while  I  see  yon  thus  engaged, 
in  the  general  perturbation  I  must, 


like  Diogenes,  be  allowed  to  roll 
about  my  tub,  and  make  the  noise  of 
discontent,  that  I  may  at  least  seem 
to  be  doing  something;  for  there  is 
danger  in  being  a  drone.  '^The 
People*'  anathematise  them,  and 
many  think  they  ought  all  to  be  put 
to  death.  My  friend  Bull,  you  are 
in  the  fever  of  business,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  your  imagined  superiority.  You 
live  as  in  a  fair,  and  shift  places  as 
actor  and  spectator  as  the  humour 
takes  yon.  You  throw  about  your 
sugar  plums  as  if  they  cost  yon  no- 
thing, and  think  a  general  hurrahing 
ample  payment.  I  would  only  just 
remind  you  of  one  thing,  that  there  is 
Madness  in  the  Revels,  but  Beason 
comes  a  day  after  the  Fair. 

The  English  merchant  and  English 
tradesman  were  once  great  names. 
They  write  them  so  now,  when  there 
is  anything  to  be  obtained  by  the 
reputation.  Every  wall  is  posted  with 
advertisements,  solely  that  the  sham 
should  draw  off  attention  from  facts. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  a  mere 
boast  given  out  as  truth,  that,  if  we  do 
not  actually  take  the  imposture  for  the 
reality,  we  dismiss  Virtue  with  a 
laugh ;  we  never  give  her  a  warm 
support,  ^'laudatur  et  alget."  We 
have  caught  the  trick  from  our  im- 
mediate neighbours,  and  shrug  the 
shoulder — admit,  if  not  pay  duty  to 
the  supremacy  of  humbug.  All  this 
while,  we  think,  or  at  least  say  of 
ourselves,  that  we  are  the  very  best 
Christians  in  the  world,  too  many  of 
us  doing  not  **  as  we  would  "  be,  but 
as  we  are  **  done  by."  We  compass 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes, 
not  only  to  our  religion,  but  to  our 
morals  and  opinions,  although,  stranee 
inconsistency,  we  have  not  entirely 
settled  any  of  them  ;  nor  are  we  able 
to  give  a  very  coherent  account  of 
ourselves  in  any  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars. But  let  me  not  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  take  upon  me  to 
count  the  number  of  the  sands.  Yet 
I  will  say,  that  if  our  missionaries 
think  it  their  business  to  inculcate  the 
maxims  of  British  morals— if  they  be 
worth  exporting,  they  must  be  taken 
from  some  unknown  depository.  I 
will  not  subscribe  my  guinea  till  I  am 
better  informed.  Hitherto,  the  fact 
has  been  forced  upon  thinking  people, 
that   both  our  moral  and  religious 
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exports  bare  been  of  a  Terj  dubkuis 
character. 

A  geatlemaa,  witb  whom  I  am  Tery 
intimately  acquaiatedt  told  me  the 
other  day,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  that  being  desiroM  to 
purchase  a  shawl  and  a  carpet,  he 
requested  a  lady  to  accompany  him 
to  the  bazaars,  who  was  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  national  characters 
of  the  traders  in  the  place.  First 
they  went  to  the  shawl  merchant. 
He  was  a  Persian.  He  asked  his 
price:  the  lady  offered  one-third. 
Oh,  it  was  impossible.  The  lady  very 
coolly  reiterated— one-third.  A  Tery 
small  advance  was  made,  and  the 
Bhawl  was  purchased.  They  then 
went  to  purchase  the  carpet — the 
merchant  a  Turk.  He  also  gave  his 
price.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  lady  assented.  The  price  asked 
was  paid,  and  the  carpet  purchased. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  had  been 
so  much  admired  in  onr  Great  Ex- 
hibition. My  friend  questioned  his 
companion  upon  her  extraordinarily 
different  treatment  of  the  two  traders. 
Her  reply  was  to  this  e£fect — the 
Persians  nerer  tell  truth,  the  Tnrks 
never  tell  lies.  The  Turk  puts  his 
price  conscientiously,  and  never 
abates ;  the  other  never  obtains  the 
price  he  asks  but  from  dupes.  ^'  Look 
on  this  pictnre  and  on  this."  I  am 
sorry  to  publish  in  Maga  that  it  is 
my  belief,  that  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  us,  if,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Trade,  every  nation 
should  send  to  another  what  is  most 
wanted,  and  what  it  can  best  spare ; 
that  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous 
barter,  if,  while  we  are  sending  out 
to  the  Turks  so  many  religions  mis- 
sionaries, they  would  be  pleased  to 
send  us  a  few  moral  missionaries.  We 
might,  indeed,  then  somewhat  differ 
from  the  Modes  and  Persians  in  this, 
that  if  our  practices  rather  resemble 
theirs  than  those  of  the  Turks,  they 
will  not  be  after  the  character  of  their 
laws,  which  alter  not. 

There  were  two  faggot-sellers :  they 
met  over  a  pint.  ^*  I  can't  think,''  says 
one,  ^'for  the  life  of  me,  how  it  is 
you  sells  them  at  that  figure,  and  gets 
anything  by  *em,  for  I  can't;  and  yet 
I  steals  the  wood.'*  ^'  Ay,"  replied 
the  other,  ^^  but  I  steals  the  faggots." 
It  is  really  to  be  feared  that,  in  some 


low  trades,  honesty  would  bo  snre  to 
go  to  the  walL  I  actually  know  ai 
an  industrious  woman  who  set  up  m 
litUe  shop,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up,  beotnse  it  went  against  her 
conscience  to  cheat.  A  man  in  the 
employ  of  a  friend  of  mine  made 
this  confession,  that  he  began  life 
with  a  fair  honesty,  bnt  was  always 
poor.  At  last  he  thought  it  wo^ 
not  do;  so,  said  he,  I  took  to  stealing 
a  bit.  But  that  did  noi  answer 
neither,  for  he  got  into  prison.  ^^Then 
what  doyon  do  now,  John?"  saidhia 
worthy  employer.  *^Wdl,sir,"waathe 
ready  reply,  **  I  do  now  wax  it."  The 
other  day  I  read  some  statistical 
aoeoonts  of  the  metropolis,  wherein 
it  appeved  that  there  are  in  Londoo 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pro« 
fessional  rogues,  thieves,  and  id  gemm 
oauM,  besides,  of  course,  the  unpro- 
fessional, whom  common  roguery  doea 
not  admit  of  the  fraternity.  This 
statement  is  enough  to  frighten 
country  folk,  and  deter  them  from 
setting  foot  within  reach  of  such  a  nest 
of  hornets.  Many  a  one  upon  his 
first  entrance  in  the  great  world,  the 
Wen,  is  immediately  tossed  into  a  bed 
of  fleas,  or  ten  times  worse,  and  finds 
his  purse  missing  in  the  morning,  or 
very  soon  after.  And  ha«,  a  little 
to  digress,  let  it  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  field  open  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mission that  they  will  do  well  to 
enter  upon,  much  more  important 
than  sewers.  They  say  there  are 
vermin  enough  in  some  London  lodg- 
ing-houses, where,  if  one  farthine 
should  be  given  for  every  individual 
of  the  disgusting  species,  the  amount 
would  exceed  the  National  Debt.  It 
will  be  said  this  is  no  iniquity— only 
a  misfortune.  Perhaps  so— it  is  only 
given  as  a  digression;  and  yet  the 
proprietors  make  very  solemn  asser- 
tions that  there  is  no  sudi  thing 
within  their  dwellings;  and  some 
protest,  as  a  grievance,  that  the 
gentleman  must  have  brought  them 
all  hims^  though  his  portmantean 
and  carpet-bags  would  not  hold 
them.  He  might  show  the  impossi- 
bility by  weight  and  measure,  as  the 
maid  dki,  wIk^  when  charged  by  her 
mistress  with  letting  the  cat  eat  a 
pound  of  butter,  put  the  cat  in  the 
scmles,  and  proved  she  only  weighed 
three-quarters  of  a  pound.    Braaen- 
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faced  impudence  can  put  on  any  in- 
credtditj. 

*^  For  goodness*  sake,  make  haste,*' 
cried  out  a  gentleman  on  the  stairs  of 
a  hotel,  after  having  collected  the 
house  by  calling  oat  murder — *^for 
goodness'  sake,  make  haste,  or  the 
bugs  will  throw  me  over  the  ban- 
nisters." 

I  said  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  eat,  what  to  drink,  and  what  to 
put  on.  And  yet  this  is  not  all. 
Trades  have  accepted  the  motto, 
^'  Seem,  and  not  be."  (rrieved  am  I 
to  say  it— literature  and  the  arts  do 
not  esci4>e.  Both  are  giren  to  pur- 
loining, to  puflSng,  to  self-reviewing, 
to  catting,  to  slashing,  to  living  upon 
other  men's  thoughts ;  and,  by  pour- 
ing, as  it  were,  out  of  one  phial  into 
another,  with  a  little  adulteration, 
pass  off  the  compound  as  originaL 
The  arts  may  be  called  *' Fme," 
because  peculiarly  liable  to  soch  fine 
dilutions.  The  secrets  of  picture 
making  are  only  learnt  by  experience. 
It  costs  mach  to  have  a  taste,  and 
pursue  it;  yet,  to  be  anything  in 
this  all-knowiDg  worlds  taste  you 
must  have.  Mr  Somebody,  the  great 
dealer,  has  an  undoubted  originaL 
He  overshoots  his  mai^ — it  does  not 
sell.    He  puts  it  in  a  eace,  directs  it 

"  To  His  Majesty  the  King  of ;" 

perhaps  it  is  forwarded  and  returned. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  still  it  is  in  its 
case— the  case  in  a  conspicuous  pas- 
sage, the  directions  very  large  and 
I^ain,  "To  His  Majesty,"  &c.  The 
great  connoisseur,  and  perhaps  public 
caterer,  is  invited  to  see  other  pic- 
tures— sees  the  case.  "What  have 
you  here?"  "  Oh^the  so-and-so." 
"  What !  yon  are  not  going  to  send 
it  out  of  the  country  ?  Well,  keep  it 
awhile — ^we  will  try  to  have  it"  He 
departs.  It  is  more  than  probable 
the  picture — perhaps,  too,  a  very 
good  one— may  soon  find  its  way  into 
the  National  Gallery,  or  some  great 
collection.    The  fraud  is  the  thing. 

The  whole  nation,  with  and  with- 
out taste,  feted  and  applauded  Mar- 
shal Soult  as  if  he  had  possessed  the 
genius  to  paint  his  MuriUos,  or  at 
least  had  come  by  them  honestly.  I 
do  not  remember  any  stir  being  made 
about  the  unprincipled  way  in  which 
they  were  obtained,  though  the  facts 
were  aclmowledged.     The  truth  is. 


we  are  less  sensitive  than  our  fore- 
fathers as  to  the  touch  of  honesty 
and  dishonesty.  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  ingenuity  with  which  one  con- 
noisseur worked  off  disgust  at  the 
transaction,  and  turned  it  into  a  gra- 
tification. "  I  always,"  said  he,  "  look 
at  those  pictures  with  extraordinary 

Sleasure,  because  they  saved  some 
ves."  "  Saved  some  lives?"  said  a 
friend  to  this  philanthropist.  "  Yes ; 
it  was  known  they  were  concealed — 
the  monks  had  ropes  about  their 
necks — ^were  on  the  point  of  being 
hanged — the ''pictures  were  discover- 
ed, and  the  lives  saved."  Now,  are 
any  ignorant  how  these  pictures  came 
into  the  Marshal's  hands?  and  for 
what  large  sums  they  got  out  of  bis 
hands  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  public 
approbation,  or  lack  of  disapproba- 
tion, seems  to  justify  and  "  marshal 
the  way"  that  all  the  trade  "  should 
go."  The  public  was  treated,  some 
time  ago,  with  a  confession  of  a  painter 
of  some  note,  who,  finding  himself  run 
down  by  his  brethren,  wrote  his  de- 
fence, by  exposing  a  general  prac- 
tice, and  told  of  the  many  works  at 
small  price  by  his  hand,  which  were 
warranted  to  pass  as  the  works  of 
the  hands  commissioned. 

But  as  I  believe  the  body  of  our 
respectable  artists  are  free  from  traffic 
of  this  or  any  other  unworthy  kind, 
though  often  tempted,  I  will  lay  no 
great  stress  on  such  confession.  But 
I  will  tell  you,  honest  Maga,  what  an 
artist  told  me  the  other  day,  and  he 
gave  me  permission  to  tell  it.  He 
had  a  very  near  relative,  a  painter  of 
great  note  and  deserved  fame,  who 
died.  His  works  became  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  testified  by  public  sales. 
Well — my  friend,  the  narrator,  was 
the  executor ;  and  soon  after  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  works  was  ascer- 
tained, six  dealers  from  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham,  and  Wis- 
beach  called  upon  him,  each  sepa- 
rately with  his  proposal — namely,  to 
have  the  pictures  by  the  deceased 
artist  copied,  and  offering  large  re- 
muneration if  he  would  authenticate 
them  as  originals.  Besides  this,  he 
told  me  two  pictures  had  been  re- 
ferred to  him  for  authentication,  as 
sold  by  dealers,  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  comer,  which  he,  the 
narrator,  had  himself,  and  not  long 
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before,  painted.  The  Gbristiaii  name 
had  been  altered.  Thus  it  appears 
that  frand  is  practised  npon  all  onr 
senses— all  our  wants;  not  onlj  on 
what  we  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  bat 
on  what  we  see,  and  as  to  what  wo 
liear.  The  «*  father  of  lies*'  has 
bnsj-tongned  agents  everywhere ; 
and  so  indifferent  are  people  abont 
fraud  and  dishonesty,  that  they  even 
boast  of  malpractices.  A  friend  told 
me  that  he  travelled  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  two  men,  who  told 
openly  of  their  electioneering  tricks, 
that  they  were  agents  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  how  they  had  mannfac- 
tnred  votes,  kept  off  adverse  voters, 
got  np  mobs,  and  that  they  were 
then  on  their  way  to  a  large  city; 
and  without  disgnise  entered  into  de- 
tail of  the  iniquities  to  be  by  them 
performed. 

No  one  will  be  astonished  that  such 
trickeries  are  resorted  to.  It  is  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  it  which  I 
•consider  an  index  of  the  moral  baro- 
meter. There  is  a  positive  crowing 
itch  for  roguery.  What  a  to-do  there 
is  made  about  culprits  1  how  often 
are  they  considered  and  patronised  as 
heroes  I  This  passion  for  vice  was 
recently  rendered  demonstrable  to  a 
most  extraordinary  degree — every  one 
remembering  the  disgusting  tale  of 
the  black  beggar  and  the  abandoned 
young  woman  who  lived  with  him. 
And  yet,  so  attractive  is  vice  over 
virtue,  that  very  numerous  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
as  his  lordship  publicly  asserted,  with 
proposals  to  marry  her ;  and  these 
were  made  not  by  the  lowest,  but  by 
tradesmen  and  others.  The  fact  is 
truly  astounding.  There  are  diseased 
minds  as  diseased  appetites,  that  have 
a  craving  after  moral  poison.  For 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  one  would 
almost  wish  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
suppressed  the  fact. 

Bui  I:  will  be  said,  these  are  not 
the  ihingrs  of  which  we  boast.  Per- 
haps not ;  but  if  these  things  become 
commou,  admissible  to  the  public  eye, 
and  are  treated  of  lightly,  we  surely 
have  the  less  reason  to  boast  of  our 
general  progress  towards  all  that  is 
good.  Climes  increase  upon  us,  and 
murder  stalks  in  Ireland  unblushingly 
amongst  the  whole  population— does 
Its  particular  work,  and  not  a  hand  is 
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nused  to  arrest  it.  We,  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  earth,  as  we  delight  to 
be  called,  have  the  sore  of  Ireland 
eating  into  onr  constitution— are  com- 
pelled to  favour  rebellion,  as  we  too 
often  have  done,  by  rewaiids,  by  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  foi^getting  all  this  our 
disgrace  at  home,  talk  very  largely 
of  our  power  and  dominion  many 
thousand  miles  off.  What  wondrous 
boasters,  too,  we  are  about  onr  ^*  glo- 
rious constitution,"  which  is  not  the 
least  like  what  it  was  when  it  was 
first  set  np  as  our  boast.  We  go  on 
with  the  cndLOo  cry,  without  in  the 
least  knowing  what  it  is  we  are  laud- 
ing, nor  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be 
to-morrow  what  it  is  to-day ;  and  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  so  conceited  as  to 
believe  that  we  alone  are  able  to  set 
np  constitutions  for  all  nations  on  the 
earth ;— and  our  manufacture  in  that 
kind,  where  we  can  inflict  it,  is  upon 
a  par  with  our  devirs-dust  which  we 
export  with  it.  How  indignant  was 
the  larger  portion  of  our  duly  and 
weekly  press  at  the  cot^  de  Hai  in 
France  I  and  what  sudden  virtue  did 
they  affect,  and  abhorrence  for  the 
breaking  a  constitutional  oath,  as  they 
loved  to  call  it,  after  the  thing  sworn 
to  had  been  annihilated  totally,  till 
there  was  no  constitution  left  to  which 
fidelity  could  exist  as  a  tangible  pro- 
perty! And  did  the  press  do  this^firom 
their  virtue?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  but 
because!  they  are  tainted  with  repub- 
lican principles,  which  they  deny  in 
terms,  and  do  their  utmost  to  enforce 
in  fact.  Have  they  not  been  long 
lauding  the  man,  and  do  they  not  now 
laud  the  man*s  memory,  whose  re- 
markable perfidy  broke  all  ties?  Who, 
when  he  put  on  the  property-tax,  did 
it  with  the  solemn  asseveration  that 
he  intend^  it  only  for  a  period,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
forgot  himself,  and  let  out  that,  simul- 
taneously with  his  imposing  it,  he 
commenced  a  system  of  ta&ng  off 
certain  taxes,  with  the  intention  of 
perpetuating  it.  They  even  applauded 
the  truth  of  the  statesman  who,  dat- 
ing firom  his  own  mouth  his  conver- 
sion to  Free  Trade  from  a  certain 
period,  had  subsequently  to  that  pe- 
riod spoken  most  eloquently  against 
the  repeal,  which  in  his  heart  he  had 
purposed  to  effect.  It  is  quite  fit, 
and   in  character,   that   the   Free- 
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Traders  should  erect  stataes  to  such 
men  as  I  see  they  are  doing.  For 
my  own  part,  whenever  I  shall  see 
sach  a  memorial,  I  shall  feel  inclined 
to  give  it  the  inscription  from  honest 
Homer — 

"Jl.  1.  312. 

•<  For  M  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detest 
The  man  whose  heart  and  language  dis- 
agree."—CJowpbr. 

I  qnote  Gowper,  though  he  does  not 
express  the  whole  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. There  is,  in  the  line  in  Homer, 
not  only  disagreement  between  words 
and  thonghts,  bat  the  evil  concealment 
— *'KtvBfi€tfi^fit<rwJ"  Did  all  the  vitu- 
peration of  the  President  of  France, 
b^  the  English  press,  arise  from  a 
▼irtaoos  indignation— 'from  a  sense,  a 
nice  moral  sense,  of  keeping  word, 
faith,  or  oath  ? — nor,  in  r^t  minds, 
is  there  mnch  difference  between  these 
words,  if  the  object  of  all  is  trnth. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  a  mere  pan- 
dering to  the  republican  spirit,  which 
they  verily  believed  most  palatable 
to  their  paymasters — the  low  public ; 
many  of  them  the  rich,  yet  still  the 
low  vulgar. 

After  our  Reform  Bill  had  passed, 
what  were  the  first  parliamentary  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  contested  seats? 
How  did  the  press  then  treat  the 
regard  to  truth  and  honour,  or  rather 
the  disregard?  Acknowledging,  as 
they  were  compelled  to  do,  that  deci- 
sions depended,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  merits  of  the  cases,  but 
on  the  political  characters  of  the 
several  committees,  there  was  among 
them  all  but  little  of  the  indignation 
which  has  been  of  late  so  conspicuous 
for  culprits,  real  or  supposed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Our  own  par- 
liamentary decisions  alluded  to  were 
treated  rather  as  a  laughable  farce, 
than  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  as 
the  solemn  scenes  of  a  tragedy  whose 
last  act  was  and  is  yet  to  come.  I 
do  not  here  intend  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  French  President,  nor  is  it  the 
business  of  any  of  us,  as  far  as  I  can 
leam^  to  pronounce  against  him.  He 
may  have  done  well  or  ill — the  best  or 
the  worst  for  France.  I  only  doubt  if 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  judge,  and  if 
any  of  our  public  indignation  had  any 


virtuous  origin  whatever.  Then,  again, 
what  political  braggarts  were  we,  that 
we  were  at  peace  at  home  when  re- 
volutions were  abroad,  while  we  had 
been,  and  were  still,  the  instigators 
of  more  than  half  the  revolutions. 
And  what  swaggerings  were  there  of 
a  loyalty  amongst  the  very  parties 
whose  payments  went  to  circulate 
pamphlets  perversive  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  aristocracy,  and  the 
Church,  to  the  tearing  to  rags  and 
tatters  the  remnant  of  our  constitu- 
tion. And  see  the  detestable  sham 
of  the  Democratic  Manchester  School. 
While  circulating  sedition,  they  pre- 
tend lovingly  to  follow  the  Sovereign 
with  shouts  of  profession.  Just  as  a 
kite  spreads  out  its  wide  wings  over 
what  it  is  devouring,  so  would  demo- 
cracy throw  its  arms  round  the  mon- 
archy, to  strangle  it.  There  has  been 
a  wide  bragging  that  the  towns  should 
overrule  the  country.  Verily,  Eng- 
land teems  with  braggadocios. 

There  is  one  thing  very  notable  in 
the  great  Boasters  of  the  press ;  they 
are  always  glorifying  "this  nineteenth 
century."  They  evidently  mean  to 
say  this  nineteenth  century  is  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  world 
— in  fact,  we  enlighten  it,  therefore  it 
is  enlightened.  We  have  dissipated 
every  shadow  of  darkness  to  all  who 
choose  to  read  what  we  say— in  fact, 
we  are  emphatically  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  observe  they  employ  this 
phraseology  whenever  facts  and  argu- 
ments arc  too  strong  to  combat  fairly, 
and  they  wish  to  set  evident  truth 
aside,  to  dress  up  some  fallacy.  Thus 
they  say,  "  Are  we  to  be  told  such 
and  such  a  thing  in  this  nineteenth 
century  ?  "—cunningly  stating  as  the 
question  what  is  not  the  question. 
This  figure  of  impudence  is  in  great 
favour  with  our  swaggerers — it  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  demand- 
ing credit  for  their  own  wisdom — 
that  there  is  no  wisdom,  indeed, 
but  what  takes  its  source  from  their 
heads  —  and  of  condemning  all  who 
differ  with  them  as  fools.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  they  swell  when  they 
use  this  figure.  The  very  rankness 
of  their  brains  helps  them ;  for  plant 
there  a  fallacy  or  a  truism,  they  grow 
to  pumpkins  in  no  time,  and  sprout 
out  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    The  important  gentleman 
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who  docs  these  things  is  a  yery  great 
man.  He  dips  his  pen  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Some  snch  a  one  I 
find  described  in  an  old  plaj — 


«  How  be  looks. 
As  ht  did  Bcom  the  qaorum,  and  were  hongxy 
To  eat  a  statesman !     ^las,  an  office  in 
The  household  is  too  little  for  a  breakfast ; 
A  baron  but  a  moming^s  draagbt,  beUl  gnlp  It 
Like  a  round  egg  in  muieadine.     Methinu 
At  every  wiping  of  his  mouth  ahould  drop 
A  golden  saying  of  Pythagoras. 
A  piece  of  Macbiavel  I  see  already 
Han^  on  his  beard,  which  wants  bat  stroak- 

ing  out: 
The  statntei  and  the  Magna  Charto  haw 
Taken  a  lease  at  hia  tongue*s  end.'* 

Now,  as  to  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry*s  snperior  wisdom  I  am  more 
than  sceptical;  but  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  lest  I  put  my  head  in 
a  hornet's  nest.  1  will,  however,  say 
this,  that  a  more  modest  age  than  our 
own  was  wont  to  use  a  far  different 
phraseology — such  as,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days."  Even  old 
truthful  Homer,  who  wrote  of  heroes 
of  days  before  him,  acknowledged 
the  inferiority  of  the  men  of  his  time. 
"  As  men  are  now,  they  could  not  do 
what  heroes  did  then.**  But  really 
this  outrageous  conceit  is  only  trick- 
ing up  the  present  age,  like  a  stuffed 
figure  of  sticks  and  straw,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lumber-room  of  time ; 
or,  if  ever  brought  out,  only  for  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

I  little  thought,  when  I  began  this, 
to  touch  upon  politics ;  but  how  could 
one  treat  of  national  swaggerings 
without  coming,  however  unwillingly, 
direct  upon  the  subject?  Here  is  the 
enormous  lie  of  the  big  and  little  loaf 
meeting  one  at  every  comer  of  every 
street.  The  contest  between  the  Big- 
endiana  and  Little-endians  was  a  vir- 
tnons  contest  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Btg-loafians  and  the  Little- 
loafiang.  All  England  is  perambu- 
lated between  the  two  monsters  of  the 
old  pnppet-show,  "  Big-mouth  "  and 
♦'Little- mouth"  in  coalition.  For 
every  bouncer  Big-mouth  swallows 
before  the  gaping  multitude,  he  lets 
out  a  bigger ;  while  Little-mouth  is 
shown  up  in  derision ;  and  thus,  as  of 
old,  the  people  are  gulled.  And  this 
is  the  boasted  representative  consti- 
tution of  England!  In  truth,  the 
forty- shilling  freehold,  itself  degene- 
'  into  an  absurd  falsehood  by  the 
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alteration  of  the  value  of  money, 
democratised  the  nation.    Hence  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  the  Grey  re- 
bellion ;  then  the  Anti-Corn -League 
rebellion ; — both  snccessfhl,  and  both 
deserving  the  fates  of  nnsncoessfol 
rebellions.    Rebellions  are  neverthe- 
less rebellions  when  there  is  no  blood- 
shed, if  the  display  of  extraneous 
force  be  made,  and  if  the  governing 
power  succumbs  to  it.    A  word  or 
two  more  about  our  boasted  pros- 
perity ; — for  that  is  the  present  great 
sham    boast — the   big-mouth    brag- 
gart that  sits  the  Jupiter  Scapin  of 
the  press.    It  is  an  odd  prosperity 
that  people  run  away  from  as  from  a 
plague.    Bat  this  panic  has  extended 
to  our  colonies.      Having  none  to 
help  them  now  in  our  Parliaments, 
they  are  driven  to  desperation ;  and 
our  colonists  are  emigrating,  shipping 
themselves  off  from  a  ruinous  pros- 
perity.   Now,  when  we  boast  of  our 
honesty  again,  do  let  the  West  In- 
dians put  in  a  word,  and  show  the 
swindle  that  has  been  practised  npon 
them.    We  compelled  them  to  sell 
their  property  infinitely   below    its 
value,  under  the  pretence  of  huma- 
nity, and  then  encouraged  slaves  else- 
where, to  complete  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  we  compelled,  when  they  first 
held  their  estates,  to  cultivate  them 
by  a  complement  of  slaves,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tennre.    No  one  wonld 
quarrel  with  the  getting  rid  of  sla- 
very ;  but  who  is  not  disgusted  at  the 
sham,  the  villanons  pretence,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  great  swindle  with 
which  the  abolition  was  completed? 
Thus,  says  the  Guardian — "  Among 
the  cross-currents  of  emigration  and 
immigration  which  are  setting  to  and 
fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  one  has 
opened,  we  observe,  from  Jamaica 
to  Australia.    The  hand  of  death  is 
npon  the  old  colony — the  vigour  of 
life  and  health  in  the  young  one ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising   that  even   the 
West  Indian,  of  all  human  beings  the 
most  unfit  to  buffet  his  way  in  a 
new  climate,  and  a  bustling  scene,  is 
tempted  to  seek  a  refuge  across  the 
broad   Pacific.    These  poor  people 
are  escaping,  not  from  ruin,  for  ruin 
has  already  overtaken  them,  but  from 
the  intolerable  annoyance — for  to  any 
European  it  is  intolerable—of  living 
in  airtjjection  to  the  cfaSdish  capriott 
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and  arrogance  of  a  coloured  popnla- 
tioB.  Jamaica  is  fast  becoming  a 
negro  island ;  its  inhabitants  are  fast 
r^psing  into  the  vices  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  savage  state.  Whether 
any  policy  on  oar  part  oonld  have 
wholly  averted  this  result — which  the 
policy  adopted  by  as  has  certainly 
accelerated— it  is  now,  we  fear,  too 
late  to  inquire."  When  the  islands 
shall  have  passed  into  American 
hands,  history  may  possibly  famish 
OS  with  some  answer  to  the  question. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  bodies  do 
what  individuals  could  not  do— that 
iniquity  divided  among  many  is  like 
a  river  that  loses  itself  in  the  sands, 
and  is  kept  out  of  sight — ^it  vanishes. 
What  honest  man  could  do  what 
Parliaments  have  done? — and  what 
Parliaments,  we  fear,  with  our  pre- 
sent or  future  representative  system, 
will  be  sure  to  do. 

I  have  shown  that,  with  regard  to 
trades,  there  is  open  admitted  cheat- 
ery.  If  there  be  this  taint  in  our 
population,  ^how  will  it  be  so  fitlv 
represented  as  by  those  who  will 
carry  out  such  a  people's  convenient 
views?  It  is  true  in  the  moral  as 
the  natural  world — great  bodies  draw 
the  smaller  after  them.  Our  trade- 
leagues  are  frightful  bodies.  If  they 
are  to  govern  England,  will  trade 
morals,  soch  as  they  have  been  shown 
to  be,  prevail  ?— or  shall  we  have  a 
hope  of  returning  to  Christian  morals? 
But  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  but 
these  two  interests,  it  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  which  is  in 
its  own  nature  a  temporary  one>  and 
which  a  permanent  one.  If  the  tem- 
porary prevails,  all  goes  with  it  when 
it  sinks ;  if  the  other,  safety  is  per- 
petuated. Commercial  countries  are 
ever  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy — for 
in  a  fair  exchange  of  goods  aione 
there  is  but  a  transfer  from  one 
pocket  to  the  other,  and  a  general 
equality.  But  this  is  not  the  condition 
any  country  is  contented  with.  But 
the  home  prosperity,  the  home  trade, 
is  at  once  the  most  advantageous  and 
the  most  safe,  and  the  least  snbject 


to  temptations  which  affioct  a  nation's 
morality.  It  is  only  to  insure  a 
mockery— but  that  I  care  little  for — to 
assert  that  we  can  never  be  safe,  nor 
ever  a  truly  moral  people,  until  we 
learn  to  rely  more  upon  ourselves,  and 
prepare  for  that  which  must  come — 
a  loss  of  foreign  trade.*  The  ten- 
dency of  all  foreign  coontries  is  to 
look  to  their  own  resources  to  supply 
their  own  wants.  The  time  will  as- 
suredly come  when  our  monster-ma- 
nufacture system  must  dwindle  to 
more  moderate  dimensions.  What 
then  ?  Herodotus  tell  us  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Parians  towards  the 
Milesians.  **  When  the  Parians 
visited  Miletus,  to  put  an  end  to  its 
disturbances,  in  their  progress  through 
the  desolate  country  they  noted  down 
the  names  of  those  who  had  well  culti- 
vated their  lands ;  and  called  together 
the  people,  and  placed  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  bands  of  those  safe 
owners'  hands,  and  enjoined  all  the 
Milesians,  who  had  before  been  fac- 
tious, to  obey  them ;  and  thus  they 
restored  tranquillity."  There  was  a 
madman  at  Athens  who  thought  all 
the  ships  that  entered  the  Pir»us  were 
his  own.  He  revelled  in  the  idea  of 
his  imaginary  wealth.  I  think  of 
him  when  I  see  a  Free-Trader,  and 
would  ask  him  what  foreigners  have 
the  profit  of  all  the  ships  that  enter 
our  ports.  The  country  that  takes 
duty  upon  our  goods  makes  us  pay 
its  taxes,  bat  pays  itself  nothing 
of  ours.  This  is  what  the  Irish 
econombt  called,  **  Reciprocity  all 
on  one  side."  Well,  well;  this  is 
all  to  be  langhed  at.  Let  those 
laugh  who  win.  They  have  been 
winning,  and  may  win.  We  go 
on,  they  say  with  a  bragging 
face,  most  swimmingly.  Be  it 
so.  So  do  swine  when  they  cut  their 
own  throats  as  they  swim :  the 
more  speed  the  worse  for  them.  Bat 
observe,  gentlemen  revolutionists  of 
the  League,  or  out  of  the  Leagae,  no 
one  with  any  brains  will  put  faith  in 
any  of  your  promises.  The  great 
poUticai   saint  whom  you  worship, 


*  Theve  is  a  Tery  able  pamphlet  on  this  Bubjeet,  pnblished  I  believe  m  long  ago 
as  1800,  by  Mr  Spence,  showing  that  England  could  flonrish  and  be  happy  indepen- 
dent of  commerce.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  Baonaparte  threatened  to  annihi- 
late our  ooloniei  and  oar  commerce.  The  writer  maintains  the  theory  of  the  ^  French 
Eeonomitts,''  and  shows  that  Adam  Smith  is  t>f  «ne  opiaion  with  tlMm« 
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becftose  he  broke  bU  promises,  and  for 
nothing  more,  promiied  that  he  wonld 
take  care  the  farmer  should  not  be 
meddled  with  till  com  was  OTer  56s. 
And  as  to  yoor  own  promises  and 
prophecies,  yon  know  very  well  who 
suggested  them  all—he  who  goes 
aboot  to  deyonr.  Bnt  when  promises 
are  made,  it  wonld  be  wise  to  ask 
for  securities,  for  people  are  apt  to 
take  promises  as  heir- looms  to  be 
handai  down  from  one  ministry  to 
another.  Philip,  when  he  married 
Qneen  Mary,  wonld  fain  have  been 
king ;  and  when  it  was  supposed  the 
qneen  was  pregnant,  was  near  obtain- 
ing the  regency  dnring  infancy  of 
prince  or  prUicess,  promising  to  resign 
It  on  age  of  the  same.  The  Lord 
Paget  turned  the  tables  against  him 
by  simply  asking,  "  Pray,  who  shall 
sae  the  king*s  bond?  " 

Who  in  modem  times  will  sue  a 
politician  for  even  a  broken  oath,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  words,  nature's  gift 
to  conceal  thought  withal  ?  Talley- 
rand, Bishop  of  Antnn,  boasted  that 
he  had  sworn  to  seventeen  constita- 
tions.  There  are  such  things  as  nn- 
blnshing  confessions  to  perjury.  The 
gods,  says  the  poet,  laugh  at  lovers* 
perjuries;  thosedemigods— the  dupes, 
and  demagogues  their  panderers — 
laugh  at  politicians*  promises  and 
perjuries;  for  a  statesman's  promise 
is  his  oath.  The  constitution  swom 
to  to-day  is  gone  to-morrow.  It  may 
happen,  indeed,  that  the  thinff  to 
which  fidelity  is  vowed  is  a  thing 
defunct,  and  none  of  the  defender's 
killing  either — then,  when  he  looks 
about  for  the  object,  it  is  gone.  But 
have  a  care,  sworn  defender,  that  yon 
knock  it  not  on  the  head  yourself. 
The  Puritans  had  a  wonderful  in- 
vention of  breaking  oaths  by  Provi- 
dence, the  very  happiest  ingenuity 
of  knavery. 

*<  Nil  m«taant  jarare,  nihil  promittere  pftreont, 
Sed  limal  ae  cupids  mentii  satiata  libido  est 
Dicta  nihil  m«tntre,  nihil  perjoria  cuiant** 

When  it  was  first  moved  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  to  proceed  against 
the  king  capitally,  Cromwell  stood 
up,  and  told  them,  that  if  any  man 
moved  this  with  design,  he  should 
think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the 
world ;  but,  since  Providence  and 
necessity  had  cast  them  upon  it,  he 


should  pray  God  to  bless  their  coun- 
sels. They  murdered  the  king  in  the 
king's  name. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  of  Lipsius's  dog,  which  may  be 
applicable  to  what  may  one  of  these 
days  take  place.  The  traest  defender 
may  step  in  and  take  all  to  himselt 
Multitudes  are  making  every  day  a 
snatch  at  the  constitution.  Some  are 
for  taking  the  aristocracy  by  the 
throat ;  some  for  smothering  the 
bishops,  and  demolishing  the  Chorch ; 
some,  not  too  openly,  bnt  quite 
evidently,  for  strangling  the  mon- 
archy. Where  will  be  the  constitn- 
tion  when  all  these  hands  have  had 
their  snatch  at  the  basket,  let  the 
story  of  Lipsius's  dog  tell :  **  Other 
less  dogs  snatching,  as  he  trotted 
along,  part  of  what  hung  out  of  his 
basket,  which  he  carried  in  his  mouth, 
he  set  it  down  to  worry  one  of  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  others  fed  at 
liberty  and  ease  upon  the  meat  that 
lay  unguarded,  till  he,  coming  back  to 
it,  drove  them  away,  and  himself 
made  an  end  of  eating  it  up."  Now, 
this  faithful,  this  sworn  defender,  was 
carrying  his  master's  basket.  Did  he 
make  himself  strong  for  his  master's 
future  benefit  ? 

The  case  may  easily  be  imagined, 
that  a  set  of  rascally  dogs  may  make 
a  snatch  at  a  constitution  basket,  and 
each  take  out  his  part,  and  that  they 
may  all  be  driven  away  by  the  d(^ 
that  eats  up  all  that  remains. 

It  is  possible— I  only  say  possible — 
in  deference  to  the  many't  opinion, 
that  we  have  had  a  Lipsius's  dog  the 
other  side  of  our  narrow  strait.  And 
it  may  be  possible  that  we  may  have 
among  ourselves  many  ravenous  and 
nnscrapulous  dogs,  whom,  at  length, 
it  may  be  policy  to  drive  away ;  the 
danger  being,  who  will  eat  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  basket. 

Well ;  history  tells  us  of  constitu- 
tions as  good  as  our  own  that  are 
defunct,  and  some  think  not  without 
reason,  by  suicide — of  wealth  and 
prosperity  as  great  as  ours,  that  have 
vanished— of  a  people  as  wise,  and 
fully  as  great,  and  as  energetic,  that 
are  now  far  other  than  they  were ; 
excepting  in  one  respect,  for  they  are 
boasters  still,  and  were  almost  as 
great  boasters  as  ourselves  —  the 
Spaniards.    We  are  daily  swaggering 
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as  they  swaggered,  that  the  snn  never 
set  on  their  dominions;  they  were 
almost  as  ridicnionsly  prond  as  oar- 
selves.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a  quo- 
tation from  a  Madrid  journal.  The 
first  part  is  strikingly  like  the  boast 
of  onr  own  daily  papers.  The  dis- 
honest way  in  which  we  have  treated 
our  colonies  may  bring  in  time  our 
language  to  be  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  quotation.  Even 
gold  made  that  country  poor.  Vast 
tracts  in  Spain  are  uncultivated. 
Australian  gold  may  not  make  us 
rich.  Industry  is  misdirected  that 
is  taken  off  the  land.  I  think  the 
quotation  offers  a  warning : — 

^*  The  Spanish  dominions  once  occupied 
an  eighth  of  the  known  world.  Oar 
ooontry  has  been  the  greatest  of  the 
globe;  and,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour, 
neither  the  gigantic  empire  of  Alexander, 
Bor  the  vastnessof  that  of  the  present  Czar, 
oonld  be  compared  to  it.  The  sun  nerer 
let  upon  our  country,  which  contained 
80,000  square  leagues  and  60,000,000 
inhabitants.  Of  so  much  richness  and 
power  we  hare  lost  more  than  two-thirds 
in  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  1565  we 
ceded  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St  John ; 
France  afterwards  took  possession  of  it, 
and  ultimately  the  English.  In  1620, 
Louis  XIII.  incorporated  Lower  Nararre 
•ad  Biam  with  France.  In  1649  our 
gOTemment  recognised  the  conquest  of 
RonssUlon,  made  by  the  same  monarch. 
In  1640,  Portugal  emancipated  herself, 
with  all  her  ^nsatlantio  possessions. 
In  1581  we  began  losing  the  Netherlands; 
in  1648  they  made  themselres  indepen- 
dent 

**  The  English  took  from  us  in  1626  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  ;  in  1656,  Jamaica  ; 
1704,  Gibraltar ;  171^,  the  Lucayas ; 
1759,  Dominica;  1797»  Trinidad.  In 
1635,  the  French  made  themselres  mas- 
ters of  Dominico  ;  in  1650,  of  Granada  ; 
in  1665,  of  Guadalonpe.  In  1697  we 
■bared  St  Domingo  with  France  ;  in 
1821  we  lost  our  half.  In  1790  we 
abandoned  Oran  after  the  earthquake. 
In  1791  we  ceded  our  rights  over  Oran 
and  Mazalquirir  to  Morocco.  In  1713 
we  ceded  Sardinia  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy; 
Padua,  Placentia,  Lncca,  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  of  Italy,  were  ceded  to 
princes  of  the  reigning  family.  In  1 759 
we  lost  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence 
of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  selling  them 
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to  occupy  the  Spanish  throne.  In  1800 
we  ceded  Louisiana  to  France ;  and  in 
1819,  Florida  to  the  Americans  ;  and 
lastly,  the  South  American  colonies  eman- 
cipated themsel?es  successirely  from  1816 
to  1824." 

The  above  extract  may  appear  to 
some  to  present  matter  for  thought 
too  grave  for  an  essay  of  discontent 
at  the  trifling  cheatery  of  degenerated 
trade.  Yet  not  so;  for  if  these  doings 
are  indices  of  a  great  change  in  the 
morals  of  the  nation— if  it  abandons 
fair  dealing,  and  the  abandonment  is 
not  stigmatised  as  it  deserves,  but 
passed  off  with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  I  do  think  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
favour  to  ourselves,  and  that  onr 
universal  boasting  is  an  aggravation 
of  all  our  offences. 

Let  Maga  be  indulgent  to  this 
rambling.  Little  cares  the  hand  that 
pens  it  for  others*  thought  about  it. 

If  it  be  healthy  sometimes  to  be  a 
little  cynical^  and  to  rate  soundly,  that 
a  sweeter  temper  may  follow,  it  may 
be  no  unkindness  to  give  matter  for  a 
little  railing  to  one's  friends,  either  in 
their  apathy  or  their  sufferings.  I 
was  first  led  to  write  this  paper  by  a 
review  of  our  "honesty,"  and  our 
perpetual  swaggering  about  it,  and 
about  everything  else. 

.Let  those  who  can  go  on  still  in 
peace,  eat  and  drink  contentedly  their 
daily  poisons,  called  the  necessaries  of 
life.  For  my  own  part,  there  are  two 
thinffs,  either  of  which  will  give  me 
the  highest  gratification— either  that 
it  can  be  proved,  that  all  that  is  said 
to  be  proved  to  the  contrary  is  a 
slander;  that,  in  fact,  no  vender  of 
any  article  ever  adulterates  it ;  that 
we  may  fearlessly  eat,  drink,  and  be 
happy;— or  the  alternative  that,  all 
being  proved,  and  confession  made, 
a  remedy  wUl  be  fonnd  out  for  the 
pressing  evil.  So  that,  whether  with 
a  view  to  our  political  stomachs  or 
our  natural,  our  aspirations  may  be 
gratified  without  detriment  to  life; 
or,  better  put  in  a  wiser  man's 
words — 

**  May  good  digestion  'wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.'* 
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A  Joumeif  to  Mmndera. 


[Oct. 


▲  JOUBNEY  TO  MANDE&A. 


The  name  of  Ferdinand  Werne 
will  sufficiently  recommend  the  pre- 
sent Yoliime  to  the  readers  of  Maga, 
who  need  no  introduction  to  the  most 
adventurous  and  eccentric  of  recent 
travellers  in  north-eastern  Africa. 
They  will  not  have  forgotten  his 
narrative  of  the  Expedition  up  the 
White  Nile,  and  of  the  Campaign  in 
Taka,  to  both  of  which  we  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  English 
public,  which  has  since  had  opportu- 
nitiee  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  through  the  medium  of  transla- 
tions. The  journey  to  Handera  is 
to  be  received,  we  presume,  as  the 
complement  of  Mr  Werners  African 
travels.  The  three  works  form  a 
series— although  not  in  the  order  of 
publication  —  and  might  well  have 
been  published  as  a  whole,  in  two  or 
three  uniform  volumes,  instead  of  in 
the  irregular  unchronological  manner 
in  which  they  have  mi^e  their  ap- 
pearance. Now  that  Mr  Werne  has 
abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present, 
Nilotic  discovery  and  Nubian  cam- 
paigna,  and  reposes  under  the  shadow ' 
of  the  linden  trees  of  his  native  Ger- 
many, he  could  hardly  better  employ 
his  leisure  than  in  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging a  new  and  collective  edition 
of  his  travels  and  adventures,  remark- 
able as  these  are  for  originality  both 
of  subject  and  of  treatment  From 
the  day  that  he  was  joined  at  Cairo 
by  his  brother  the  physician,  his  ex- 
istence was  one  of  constant  excite- 
ment, activity,  and  incident,  chequered 
with  much  suffering.  Invited  by 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  urged  by 
the  late  Professor  Dieffenbach,  Dr 
Joseph  Werne  repaired  to  Egypt  to 
study  the  diseases  of  the  country. 
An  ardent  desire  for  new  scenes  and 
adventures  impelled  the  brothers  to- 
wards the  interior.  At  Chartum,  in 
the  country  of  Sennaar,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles, 
they  remained  for  some  time,  suffer- 
ing   from    intermittent    and    other 


fevers.  They  left  that  pestilent  spot 
to  accompany  Achmet  Pasha,  the 
governor  of  Bellad-Snd^  in  the 
campaign  to  Taka,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  which,  an  expedition  up  the 
White  Nile  having  been  decided  upon, 
Ferdinand  Werne  left  the  camp-— in 
company  with  Soliman  Kaschef,  who 
was  to  command  the^  flotilla — his 
brother  remaining  with  the  Pasha. 
When  he  returned  from  his  voyage 
up  the  White  Stream,  he  found  the 
doctor  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  the 
fatal  Chartum,  where  he  died  a  few 
days  afterwards,  (3d  May  1841,) 
doubtless  of  the  prevailing  fever,  al- 
though some  attributed  his  decease  to 
poison,  and  pointed  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  an  Italian  renegade  whom 
Dr  Werne  was  to  have  retraced  as 
chief  of  the  entire  medical  department 
in  the  country  of  Suddn.  Mr  Werne 
does  not  insist  on  this  suspicion, 
which  he  seems,  however,  from  pas- 
sages in  the  present  book,  to  have 
shared  to  a  certain  extent ;  although, 
in  his  two  previous  works,  he  dedared 
fever  and  not  poison  to  have  caused 
the  doctor's  death.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  fondly  attached  brother 
was  crushed  to  the  very  earth  by  the 
grievous  and  irreparable  loss.  la 
mind  and  body  he  was  completely 
prostrated,  and  for  many  days  he 
spoke  not  a  word.  Achmet  Pasha, 
whOx  previously  to  the  Taka  cam- 
paign, had  had  his  admiration  excited 
by  the  Wemes*  fraternal  affection, 
and  by  the  caft  with  which  they 
tended  each  other  during  the  terribto 
fever  fits,  was  absent  in  Kordofim 
when  the  doctor  died,  and  the  sad  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
dromedary  express.  On  his  return 
to  Chartum  he  sent  an  orderiy  for 
Ferdinand  Werne,  who  for  three 
weeks  had  not  left  his  divan,  where 
he  had  slept  upon  the  bed  and  be- 
tween the  very  sheets  in  which  his 
brother  died,  utterly  dejected  and 
courting  death.    With  some  difficulty 
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be  was  prevailed  upon  to  saffisr  hini- 
sdf  to  be  dressed  and  to  obej  the 
Pasha's  suromona.  Mounted  vpon 
the  ass  upon  which  the  doctor  had 
been  wont  to  visit  his  patients,  he 
reached  the  grand  divan,  was  helped 
up  the  stairs  by  servants,  and  condnc- 
ted  into  the  presence  of  the  Pasha, 
who  himself  looked  sickly  and  ranch 
shaken.  Achmet's  eyes  expanded, 
as  at  sight  of  some  unearthly  appari- 
tion, when  he  beheld  the  state  to 
which  grief,  disease,  and  self- abandon- 
ment had  reduced  bis  former  officer, 
the  trusty  German  bimbaschi  (major) 
who  had  done  such  good  service  dur- 
UDg  the  long  and  severe  campaign  in 
Taka  and  amongst  the  Beni-Amer. 
^  Keddi  el  donia,''  he  at  last  said ; 
*'  Such  is  the  world !"  and  dashed  the 
tears  from  his  eyes.  ^^  I  hear,**  he 
continued,  ^*  that  yon  wish  to  die ; — 
that  is  not  right,  and  I  will  not  have 
it.  Bemain  with  me ;  you  know  that 
I  am  alone  in  the  world.  I  will  make 
a  great  man  of  you — will  recommend 
you  at  Cairo  for  the  title  of  Bey. 
You  must  quit  Chartum ;  I  too  am 
always  sick  here,  and  will  go  to 
Kiureri."  ''  Then  he  asked  me,"  oob- 
tinnes  Mr  Weme,  ^^  whether  I  no 
longer  desired  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Mandera,  remarking  that  Adimet 
Abu  Sin,  the  great  Sheik  of  the  dis- 
tricts I  should  have  to  traverse,  was 
my  friend ;  and  then,  toming  to 
Noureddin  EfTendi,  he  ordered  hhn  to 
take  me  rooud  the  works  at  Eamlin, 
where  he  proposed  building  a  town, 
and  to  listen  to  my  advice,  for  that 
I  nndeiBtood  everything,  (kue  [bra/ 
Au/(0,)— an  assertion  which  I  compelled 
my  modesty  to  leave  macontracficted. 
To  his  surprise  I  declined  his  offer  to 
give  me,  from  kis  stable,  the  drome- 
daries neceasary  for  the  joomey,  Am*, 
by  purchases  and  presents,  onr  tiock 
of  those  animals  had  been  increased 
to  eleven,  which  were  in  the  pastures 
sear  Kamlin.  The  Pasha  did  not  dis- 
credit tbt  report  that  Joseph  had  bees 
p^tsened,  and  remarked  that  Italians 
were  bad  mea,  to  whem  he  would  no 
longer  trust  his  life,  and  that  he  had 
tlMrefore  sent  to  Cairo  for  other 
physicians  and  apothecariee.  These 
I  afterwards  mat  in  Doogola.*' 

The  interview  with  the  Pasha,  and 
bis  friendly  and  encouraging  worda, 
revived  Mr  Werae's  drooping  spinti. 


Returning  home,  he  made  a  meal,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  brother's  death 
— on  all  previous  occasions,  when  he 
attempted  to  eat,  grief  had  choked 
him  and  forbidden  a  morsel  to  pass. 
He  and  the  deceased  doctor  had  long 
planned  a  journey  to  the  hill  and  ruins 
of  Mandera,  where  some,  who  have 
not  visited  the  spot,  have  been  in- 
clined to  place  the  sito  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe.  This  journey  Mr 
Weme  now  proposed  to  accomplish 
alone.  Before  setting  out,  it  was 
necessary  to  regain  his  strength ;  and 
with  this  view,  and  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cheer  himself  and  forget  his 
sorrow,  he  now  went  abroad  to  the 
bazaar  and  coffee-houses.  The  warm- 
hearted sympathy  he  there  met  with 
gives  a  favourable  impression  both  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  who  had 
known  how  to  win  it,  and  of  the 
people  who  testified  it.  '*  I  had 
many  opportunities,'*  he  says,  ^  to 
observe  how  my  brother  and  myself, 
each  of  whom  had  done  good  in  his 
sphere,  were  beloved ;  for  it  was  no- 
thing uncommon  to  see  toars  of  com- 
passion roll  down  into  the  beards  of 
Turks  and  Arabs,  as  they  sympa- 
thisingly  pressed  my  hand  and  pitied 
alike  the  living  and  the  dead.**  Neither 
such  friendly  demonstrations  nor  the 
Pasha*s  favour  and  promises  of  ad- 
vancement could  reconcile  Mr  Weme 
to  the  idea  of  a  prolonged  abode  in 
the  land  of  Sud4n,  and  especially  in 
the  odious  fbver- ridden  Chartum.  He 
had  secretly  made  np  his  mind  to 
return  to  Egypt,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Greece  to  his  native  country, 
taking  with  him  the  rich  collections 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  long 
sojoora  in  Africa,  and  part  or  the 
whole  of  which  now  enrich  the  royal 
museum  in  Berlin.  Before  returning 
to  Germany,  however,  he  would  go  to 
Mandera,  in  hopes  of  making  valuable 
discoveries  in  a  land  unknown  to 
EnrqMans.  Achmet  Pasha  also  ex- 
pected him  to  make  discoveries,  but 
of  a  different  kind.  Antiquarian 
treasures  were  coveted  by  Mr  Weme ; 
the  Pasha*s  thoughts  were  set  upon 
golden  stores,  taid  to  be  concealed  at 
Mandera,  and  which,  having  been 
bnried  beneath  monnments  erected  by 
nubeUerers,  were  aoceseible  only  to  a 
kafir  or  infidel,  who  would  leara  from 
hia  books  where  to  dig.    So  the  Pasha 
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exhorted  his  German  friend  to  make 
carefal  search,  and  to  inform  him 
alone  of  its  resolts.  Finally,  in  his 
last  conyersation  with  Mr  Weme, 
Achmet  nnexpectedly  reverted  to  the 
project  he  had  often  discossed  with 
him  dnring  the  campai^  in  Taka, 
but  which  Mr  Weme  beheved  him  to 
have  definitively  abandoned  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  discouraging  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Acre. 
This  project  was— as  those  will  re- 
member who  have  read  the  campaign 
in  Taka  or  its  English  version  * — to 
shake  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  found 
an  independent  Ethiopian  empire,  and 
proclaim  himself  its  Sultan.  He  had 
just  received  a  second  invitation,  or 
rather  summons,  from  the  viceroy,  to 
visit  him  at  Cairo,  a  summons  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  obeying,  busied 
as  he  was  with  his  ambitions  schemes, 
and  not  very  confident  as  to  the  re- 
ception reserved  for  him  by  Mehemet 
All.  His  plan  was  to  ally  himself 
with  Ras  All,  an  Abyssinian  chief  of 
great  importance,  King  of  Amhara, 
who  dwelt  in  Grondar,  and  who,  he 
was  informed,  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  Mahommedan  religion.  The 
campaign  was  to  be  a  rapid  one — to 
be  over  before  the  English  had  time 
to  interfere  in  favour  of  their  Abys- 
sinian protigesy  and  the  Pasha  desired 
Mr  Weme  to  speak  openly  of  the  plan 
to  the  great  Sheik  Abu  Sin,  who,  as 
well  as  other  chiefs  in  Sennaar,  were 
personal  friends  of  Achmet*s.  In  his 
usual  quaint,  odd  style,  Mr  Weme 
exhibits  the  i*esult  of  all  these  ambi- 
tious schemes,  in  the  following  cha- 
racteristic episode  of  modem  Egyptian 
politics : — 

^'  When  he  (Achmet  Pasha)  subse- 
quently disobeyed  Mehemet  Ali*s 
third  mvitation,  he  died  of  tertian 
ague — so  at  least  it  is  to  be  found 
recorded  in  print.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion I  should,  no  doubt,  have  succumbed 
to  the  same  malady,  if,  in  the  interval, 
my  continued  ill  health  and  home- 
sickness had  not  driven  me  north- 
wards. Achmet  Pasha  had  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  father-in- 
law,  and  would  not  hear  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  poison,  when,  upon  my 
return  from  this  journey,  I  started  the 
idea.    The  suspicion  was  suggested 


to  me  by  the  presence  in  Chartum  of 
a  confidential  emissary  of  Mehemet 
All's,  who  affected  a  jocose  and  jovial 
demeanour,  but  was  avowedly  a  go- 
vemment  commissioner,  and  who 
watched  every  step  the  Pasha  took, 
and  showed  particular  interest  in  all 
my  proceediugs.  His  name  was  Nebi 
Effendi.  He  was  fond  of  wine,  bat 
could  not  support  a  g^reat  deal  of  it, 
and  held  arrack  to  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  and  strengthening  drink. 
For  this  reason,  on  an  excursion  to 
Tomanlat,  I  gave  him,  in  presence  of 
the  Pasha,  the  name  of  Ndnt  and 
2>«6t6-Effendi  (Wine  and  Snake  Effen- 
di.) In  his  drankenness  he  did  not 
take  offence  at  this.  He  had  just 
before  been  endeavouring  to  pump  ma 
with  respect  to  the  Pasha,  and  had 
confessed  to  me  that  he  had  secretly 
delivered  to  the  Princess — who  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  and 
witii  the  monotony  of  Chartum,  and 
longed  to  get  back  to  Cairo— a  letter 
from  her  father.  The  Pasha,  who 
did  not  usually  set  so  much  store  by 
a  man's  life,  would  not  agree  to  my 
proposal  to  hang  up  the  fat  spy,  and 
so  bring  on  an  open  rapture,  because, 
he  said,  he  was  only  a  harmless 
Turkish  ass.  His  hawedMy  too,  a 
Greek  renegade  from  Crete,  was  dis- 
contented with  the  Pasha,  because  he 
had  to  keep  coffee  ready  day  and 
night,  and  did  not  find  himself  suffi- 
ciently paid.  In  short,  Achmet  Pasha, 
originally  a  Circassian  slave,  subse- 
quently son-in-law  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  raier  of  Bellad-Suddn,  died  of 
tertian  ague— and  now  I  proceed  with 
my  journey." 

This  commenced  at  the  end  of  May 
1841.  Few  travellers,  probably,  ever 
performed  three  expeditions  in  the 
same  region  in  such  totally  different 
ways  as  Mr  Weme.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  him  boating  up  the  Nile 
and  campaigning  with  an  Egyptian 
army;  we  now  find  him  travelling 
alone,  his  sole  escort  consisting  of 
two  servants  — Fadlalla,  a  Darfonr 
black,  and  Mohammed  Nuhr  from 
Dongola.  Each  servant  mounted  a 
dromedary;  a  third,  a  fine  hi$chari^ 
was  led  for  Mr  Weme,  who  com- 
menced his  joumey  humbly  upon  an 
ass,  until  such  time  as   increasing 
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strength  sboald  enable  him  to  ride  the 
nobler  animal.  His  route  at  first  led 
him  along  the  banks  of  the  Bine  Nile 
-—which  we  may  henceforward,  for 
shortness*  sake,  designate  as  the  Nile, 
his  jonmej  nowhere  bringing  him 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White 
stream.  In  his  debilitated  state  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  near  the  river, 
for  the  sake  of  abundance  of  water, 
and  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  Tillages  in  its  vicinity.  These 
would  be  more  numerous,  but  for  an 
oppressive  and  odious  usage  which 
Achmet  Pasha  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  repress.  The  crews  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  government,  to  mili- 
tary officers,  and  other  official  persons, 
are  in  the  habit  of  compelling  the  vil- 
lagers to  tow  their  ships  up  stream. 
When  the  able-bodied  men  have  fled 
to  avoid  the  hardship,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  infirm  persons  are  often 
pressed  into  the  service.  Hence  it 
was  that  Mr  Weme  found,  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  villages  whose 
inhabitants  had  abandoned  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  the  severe  and  gratuitous 
toil. 

It  certainly  indicates  a  most  indo- 
mitable spirit  of  enterprise,  that  a  man 
in  Mr  Weme*s  condition,  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  bowed  down  by  affliction, 
and  altogether  in  bad  case,  should 
have  undertaken  a  long  journey 
through  such  a  country,  amidst  semi- 
savage  tribes,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
servants  who,  like  most  of  their  race, 
prov^  addicted  to  drink,  and  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  Had  he,  indeed, 
been  as  he  was  when  campaigning  in 
T^a,  when  his  ready  sabre  and  ter- 
rible iron  stick  made  him  respected  by 
the  boldest  of  his  companions,  there 
would  be  less  to  wonder  at ;  but  the 
man  was  ailing,  quickly  fatigued, 
scarcely  able  to  bestride  his  donkey. 
His  black  attendants  soon  gave  him 
trouble.  On  the  thhrd  day*s  journey 
they  neglected  to  water  the  camels, 
and  the  animals,  in  the  violence  of 
their  thirst,  augmented  by  their 
dry  meal  of  durra^  a  coarse  kind  of 
millet,  broke  the  fetters  from  their 
knees  in  the  night,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  Nile  to  drink.  Fadlalla 
and  his  companion  were  drinking  also, 
but  at  a  very  different  cup.  They 
were  carousing  in  the  village,  upon 


merissa^  a  sort  of  beer  made  from  the 
durra;  and  when  Mr  Werne,  rendered 
irritable  by  sickness,  angrily  reproach- 
ed them,  they  lied  intrepidly,  and 
Fadlalla  cast  a  savage  and  dangerous 
look  at  his  helpless  master.  Mr 
Weme  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  meeting  a 
Crerman  friend,  and  conversing  in  his 
beloved  native  tongue.  This  was  a 
certain  Herr  Bauer,  inspector  of  a 
soap  factory  recently  established  by 
the  Pasha  in  the  newly-founded  and 
as  yet  infant  town  of  Kamlin.  Soap, 
in  that  countir,  is  one  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  lire,  and  rations  of  it  are 
regularly  served  out  to  the  soldiers. 
On  reaching  the  works,  in  the  forest 
of  Kamlin>  (a  word  which  signifies 
thieves'  comer,)  Mr  Weme  saw  the 
Anstrian  flag  waving  over  Bauer's 
tokul^  (a  straw-thatched  hut,)  whose 
occupants  hurried  out,  and  burst  into 
tears  on  beholding  the  piteous  aspect 
of  the  man  who  came  as  bearer  of 
mournful  tidings.  Two  Italian  apo- 
thecaries, fugitives  from  pestilential 
Chartum,  crept  forth,  ghastly-looking 
skeletons,  to  welcome  the  European 
guest.  One  of  these,  and  poor  Bauer,, 
subsequently  fell  victims  to  the  ter- 
rible climate.  At  the  time  of  Mr 
Weme's  visit  they  were  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  strength  of  which  fever 
had  robbed  them ;  resorting,  amongst 
other  means,  to  the  moderate  nse  of 
wine«  which  he  considers  highly  essen- 
tial to  Europeans  in  that  bnming 
climate,  whose  debilitating  influence 
is  in  some  measnre  counteracted  by 
the  stimulant.  Mr  Weme  had  no 
wine  in  his  travelling  stores,  for,  when 
he  left  Chartum,  not  a  bottle  was  to 
be  had.  He  partook  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Italians;  and  with  such 
gc^  effect,  that,  on  resuming  his 
journey,  after  three  days'  stay  at 
Kamlin,  he  was  able  to  ride  his 
dromedary,  an  active  and  spirited 
animal — and  to  ride  it,  too,  at  top  of 
its  speed,  when,  at  evening,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  to  the  village  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night. 

The  following  morning  (5th  June) 
the  rain  had  made  the  road  so  slip- 
pery that  the  travellers  were  fain  to 
quit  it  for  the  flrmer  footing  afforded 
by  the  forest  ground.  With  a  com- 
pass in  his  podLCt,  Mr  Weme  did  not 
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fear  losing  his  way,  and  he  loved  to 
explore  new  paths.  Presently  he 
stambledupon  some  Arab  hats,  erected 
nnder  the  shadow  of  mighty  trees. 
Captivated  by  the  fresh  woodland 
life,  he  halted  and  purchased  a  kid, 
which  was  quickly  slaughtered  and 
cooked,  bis  canteen  apparatus  exciting 
the  intense  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  the  tall  handsome  Arab  women, 
whilst  a  few  trifles  bestowed  upon  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  running 
about  stark  naked,  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  community.  He  would 
gladly  have  prolonged  his  stay  amongst 
these  friendly  and  hospitable  people, 
but  he  could  not  be  sure  how  long  his 
servants  would  conduct  themselves 
properly,  so  he  quitted  the  pastoral 
scene  and  marched  on  to  night  quar- 
ters in  a  village.  In  one  way  or 
other  the  servants  were  a  constant 
annoyance  to  him.  The  next  day, 
after  purchasing  at  the  town  or  large 
village  of  Messalamuj  some  sandahi 
and  other  manufactures  of  the  country 
— now  forming  part  of  his  ethnogra- 
phical collection  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  cariosities  at  Berlin—he  was  anxi- 
ous to  set  out,  although  a  storm  was 
evidently  approaching,  and  seek  in  a 
neighbouring  hamlet  the  repose  which 
the  restless  cariosity  of  the  towns- 
people, and  especially  of  the  old 
women,  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy. 
But  the  servants  were  absent;  the 
charms  of  the  merissa  pot  had  been 
too  mnch  for  their  virtue.  Having  at 
last  foand  and  brought  them  back, 
almost  by  force,  he  compelled  them 
to  saddle,  notwithstanding  their  ar- 
gent representations  that  bad  weather 
was  at  hand.  But  wilfal  Werne 
would  have  his  way,  and  the  three 
rode  out.  Presently  a  servant  was 
missing:  he  had  gone,  he  subsequent- 
ly alleged,  to  fetch  a  flask  of  the  pre- 
cious merissa  for  his  master's  sleeping 
cup.  Fadlalla  was  sent  to  seek  Mo- 
hammed, whilst  Mr  Werne  trotted  on 
alone.  Suddenly  the  lightning  flashed 
from  the  inky  clouds ;  the  dromedary 
turned  short  round  and  retraced  his 
steps  at  full  gallop,  a  pace  at  which 
the  very  best  camel-rider  is  troubled 
to  keep  his  seat  long.  The  bridle 
broke,  the  saddle  got  loose;  Mr  Werne 
threw  his  leg  over  and  looked  for  a  soft 
place  to  drop  upon ;  when,  at  a  second 
flash,  the  beast  gave  a  boand  which 


sent  its  rider  flying  bead  over  heels 
through  the  air.  The  involuntary 
summerset  was  wound  up  by  a  tre- 
mendous shock.  He  fell  upon  his 
head  and  shoulder,  the  former  of 
which  was  fortunately  protected  by 
two  fez  which  he  had  put  on,  one 
over  the  other,  to  keep  off  the  snn. 
One  of  the  pistols  in  his  girdle  was 
discharged  by  the  shock,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  a  bad  wound  from 
the  bullet,  which  passed  through  his 
clothes ;  his  sabre  was  broken  in  the 
sheath.  He  was,  of  coarse,  stunned 
by  the  fall,  but  on  recovering  his 
senses  he  still,  with  characteristio 
pertinacity,  refused  to  be  carried 
back  to  Messalami^,  and  found  shel- 
ter in  a  small  village,  nnder  the  roof 
of  a  benevolent  fakir,  where,  in  a^ 
prehension  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage,  he 
wrote  in  pencil  a  hasty  will,  which  he 
addressed  to  Baaer,  with  the  strict 
injonction  to  bury  him  beside  hia 
brother  at  Chartam.  But  his  ad- 
venturous career  was  not  to  be  so 
eariy  closed.  He  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wollet-Medine,  where  dwelt 
Dnmont  the  apothecary,  one  of  his 
companions  in  the  Taka  campaign. 
At  his  house  he  alighted,  and  hiid 
himself  examined  by  the  Italian  doc- 
tor, Bellotti,  when  it  was  found  that 
no  bones  were  broken,  and  that  in  % 
few  days  he  might  continue  his  jonr- 
ney. 

"  Five  iron  cannon,  captured  in 
Abyssinia  by  the  former  king  of  Sen- 
naar,  Wedi  or  Bedi,  lay  upon  the 
river- bank  at  Wollet-Medine;  they 
were  ship's  guns,  probably  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  I  was  also  shown  a 
little  bronze  Venus,  which  had  been 
dug  up  near  the  chtibba^  (the  lofty 
beehive -shaped  tomb  of  a  saint.)  It 
was  about  a  span  long,  and  the  atti- 
tude was  nearly  that  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis.  Further,  I  here  saw  a  Yerj 
big  harasch  tree  (a  lofty  sort  of 
mimosa)  laden  with  the  nests  of  in- 
numerable herons  and  storks.  Mussa 
Bey,  a  Circassian,  whom  my  brother 
had  cured  of  a  dangerous  malady  at 
Chartum,  offered  me  his  ship  to  make 
excursions  up  and  down  the  Nile;  and 
the  commandant  at  Wollet-Medine 
informed  me  that  he  had  orders  from 
the  Pasha  to  place  a  company  of 
soldiers  at  my  disposal,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Mandera.    These  offers  were 
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gratifying,  althongb  I  did  not  avail  of 
them ;  and,  as  regarded  the  last  es- 
pecially, I  considered  I  should  be 
much  safer  with  an  escort  from  the 
Great  Sheik  of  the  Scbukorie,  and 
Boch  escort  bad  been  already  pro- 
mised me.  I  learned,  however, 
firom  persons  acquainted  with  the 
conntry,  that  it  was  still  too  soon 
to  proceed  to  the  places  I  contem- 
plated visiting,  for  that  there  was  too 
mnch  water  there,  and  the  ground 
BOt  yet  dry  enough.  I  therefore, 
mfter  a  week  passed  at  Wollet-Me- 
dine,  continued  my  journey  in  the 
direction  of  Sennaar,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  country." 

On  bid  way  to  Sennaar,  Mr  Weme 
— who  is  the  most  unreserved  and 
plain-spoken  of  travellers,  and  who 
never  scruples  to  call  things  by  their 

g'oper  (or  improper)  names-— enters 
to  some  extraordinary  details  of 
the  matrimonial  practices  of  the 
Nubians.  He  introduces  them  by 
the  following  passage,  which  we  give 
as  a  specimen  of  the  strange  manner 
in  which  he  jumbles  together  his  in- 
formation. ^  Creeping  plants,"  be 
aays,  **  have  here  overgrown  the  trees 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  form  thick 
bowers,  which  serve  as  shelter  to  the 
cattle  at  night.  I  learned  from  an 
aged  man  that,  down  the  Nile,  half  a 
day's  journey  distant,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  like  Soba ;  and 
killed  upon  this  occasion,  with  a 
whip,  a  little  serpent,  with  a  black 
back  and  a  blue  belly,  not  thicker 
than  a  finger,  but  said  to  be  the  most 
venomons  in  the  country.  Amongst 
the  few  huts  were  three  quite  new 
ones,  and  in  each  of  these  W6  were 
luldressed  with  the  warning  cry  of 
*  Charim,'  (harem,)  and  found  a  bride 
b^ind  a  grating,  as  in  a  cage."  Here 
we  are  compelled  to  pause.  Behind 
the  grating  we  cannot  venture,  al- 
though Mr  Weme  does.  The  trans- 
lator of  the  Campaign  in  Taka  had 
recourse,  we  perceive,  to  occasional 
judkions  omissions ;  whoever  under- 
takes an  English  version  of  the 
Journey  to  Mcmderoj  must  follow  his 
example  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Passing  over  a  few  pages,  we  rejoin 
this  rough  diamond,  Weme,  in  the 
city  of  Sennaar,  where  be  found  a  num- 
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ber  of  officers  and  soldiers,  his  former 
comrades  in  Taka.  In  the  African 
Wemderings*  there  is  an  amusing 
account  of  a  scene  in  Achmet  Pasha's 
camp,  when  the  two  Wernes  sheltered 
an  unlucky  slave  from  the  jealous  rage 
of  a  Bosniak  friend  of  theirs,  Hussein 
Aga  by  name,  obtained  his  manumis- 
sion, and  afterwards  saved  the  Bos- 
niak— who  was  a  brave  fellow,  but 
rather  particular  about  bis  harem — 
from  the  bastinado  with  which  the 
Pasha  threatened  him.  This  Hussein 
Aga  was  now  Govemor  of  Sennaar, 
and  Mr  Werne  went  to  visit  him. 

**  Opening  the  house-door,  which 
was  not  locked,  I  ascended  a  little 
staircase,  and  entered  an  open  divan. 
I  clapped  my  bands,  and  then  my 
arms  involuntarily  expanded  when 
two  young  girls,  lightly  draped  in 
gauze  of  many  colours,  darted  oat 
of  a  aide-chamber,  and  clung  round 
my  neck.  Their  loud  joy  at  seeing 
me,  and  my  voice,  roused  from  his 
slumbers  their  jealous  master,  from 
whom  they  had  been  keeping  off  the 
flies,  and  with  a  ^  Ja  marras!  PesO' 
wenkl^  (words  of  abuse,)  the  wild 
Bosniak  rushed  from  his  chamber, 
his  naked  sabre  in  bis  hand.  The 
girls  fled  from  his  fury ;  I  in  an  in- 
stant had  my  sabre  out — as  once  be- 
fore in  Taka  against  the  same  man, 
when  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
our  hut  to  murder  a  slave,  who  had 
fled  to  us  for  protection,  on  unfounded 
suspicion  of  his  being  on  too  good 
terms  with  these  very  women.  But 
be  recognised  me  immediately,  and 
exclaiming,  ^Nemzauil  Bimbaschil^ 
(German  1  Major!)  he  dashed  his 
weapon  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  re- 
bounded high  into  the  air,  and  warmly 
embraced  me.  He  called  the  girLs 
in,  and  told  them  that  I  was  the 
great  friend  of  whom  he  had  told 
them.  Certain  it  was  that  I  bad 
served  him  with  the  Pasha,  saving 
him  from  blows  and  degradation; 
and  moreover,  recommending  him  for 
his  present  post.  The  slave-girls, 
who  were  from  the  mountains  of  Basa, 
told  him  in  return,  how,  upon  their 
joumey  back  from  Taka,  I  had  pro- 
tected them  from  the  ill-usage  of  their 
escort,  and  that  they  were  much 
attached  to  me  in  consequence.    The 
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particolan  of  the  affair  are  recorded 
m    mj    C€tmpaign    in    Taka^    &c* 
Hoasein  Aga  then  asked  me  if  the 
girls  pleased  me,  and  pressed  me  to 
select  one  as  a  ^Ift  from  him,  to  be 
my  serii'y  (concubme,  as  distlngnished 
from  ^roHe  and  gaddim^  slaves  destined 
to  wofk,) — an  offer  which,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  I  shonld  perhaps  have 
accepted,  bat  not  then,  when  I  had 
firmlj  resolved  to  seek,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  this  jonmey,  the  much-desired 
shade  of  Grerman  oaks  and  beeches.** 
Declining,  therefore,  to  become  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  Basa  beauties, 
the  candid  and  desnltory  bimbaschi 
took  leave  of  the  old  comrade  who 
thus  generously  entreated  him.   After 
a  few  days'  residence   in  Sennaar, 
concerning  which    city   he   supplies 
various  historical  and  antiquarian  de- 
tails, he  found  his  health  greatly  im- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  terrible 
heat.    He  lived  in  a  straw  hut,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Kile,  of  a 
portion  of  the  city,  and  of  its  beauti- 
ful gardens,  teeming  with  extraor- 
dinarily luxuriant  vegetation,  with 
date-trees,  and  other  species  of  palms 
— with  citron-trees  and  grape-vines. 
In  the   mornings  and  evenings  he 
strolled    with    his    gun    along    the 
elevated  banks  of  the  river,  and  occa- 
sionally took  home  some  feathered 
game,  although  that  is  scarce  near 
the  city.    Having  accidentally  found 
his  thermometer,  which  he  thought 
he  had  left  behind  him,  he  hung  it  up 
in  the  shade  of  his  hut,  and,  observ- 
ing it  for  three  successive  days,  found 
that,  at  noon,  it  marked  the  prodigious 
heat  of  48*^  Reaumur.    A  tame  ape, 
which  he  had  purchased  on  his  road, 
put  an  end  to  meteorological  ob- 
servations by  smashing  the  thermo- 
meter.   The   ape  was   a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  him,  through  her 
Intimacy  with  a  young  ostrich,  scarcely 
two  feet  high,  which  he  had  bought 
in  a  neighl^uring  market.    She  was 
particularly  fond  of  biUbilly  a  supe- 
rior sort  of  merissa,  by  means  of 
which  animals  of  that  kind  are  often 
captured.    She  would  get  disgrace- 
fully drunk,  torment  the  ostrich,  ride 
about  upon  its  back,  and  then  perch 
herself  upon  some  elevated  projection 
of  the  hut  to  sleep  off  her  drink,  like 


a  sensible  and  experienced  toper. 
Thence  she  often  fell  heavUy  to  the 
ground,  crept  to  the  weary  ostridi, 
rested  her  bead  on  its  body  as  on 
a  pillow,  and  the  pair  went  to  sleep 
together.  Or,  if  too  much  over- 
come by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
drink  and  the  tumble,  the  ape  would 
look  piteously  at  the  ostrich,  who, 
seeming  to  understand  the  mute  ap- 
peal, stalked  up  to  her,  squatted  down, 
and  took  her  to  sleep  upon  its  bosom. 
When  weary  of  watching  the  man- 
oeuvres of  his  queer  pets,  Mr  Weme 
had  plenty  of  queer  visitors  to  help 
him  to  pass  his  time. 

'^  An  old  Arabian  physician,  who, 
like  a  great  many  other  people, 
thought  I  was  the  Pasha^s  own  phy- 
sician, but  that  I  held  it  beneath  my 
dignity  to  attend  to  inferior  patients, 
repeatedly  visited  me,  to  complain  of 
the  smallness  of  his  salary,  although 
he  had  been  a  hakim  as  far  back  as 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  had 
many  things  to  tell  that  occurred  at 
that  time,  as,  for  instance,  how  Sheik 
Rajeb,  at  the  head  of  the  natives — 
who  then  were  armed  onlv  with 
sword  and  lance,  as  is  still  rae  case 
with  the  majority  of  them  —  made 
desperate  resistance  to  the  Turks, 
totally  defeated  them  upon  two  occa- 
sions, and  assuredly  would  have 
annihilated  them,  had  not  the  arrival 
of  artillery  and  canister  shot  put  a 
period  to  his  victorious  progress. 
King  Bedi  or  Wedi,  who  was  probably 
aware  of  the  preponderance  given  by 
fire-arms,  ana  who  was  fear^  by  the 
Turks  as  a  great  warrior,  remained 
quiet  in  his  palace  at  Sennaar,  the 
invaders  having  guaranteed  him  his 
throne  and  dominions,  and  given  out 
that  their  march  through  his  country 
was  merely  with  a  view  to  make  war 
upon  his  hereditary  foe  in  Abyssinia. 
An  old  Syrian  officer,  also  an  eye-wit- 
ness, confirmed  the  doctor's  account, 
and  added,  that  the  Turks  had  kept 
Bedi  prisoner  in  his  palace,  because 
the  people,  who  deemed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  him,  would  have  murdered 
him.  They  told  me  also  of  a  former 
king  of  Sennaar,  Jacbmkn  by  name, 
who  ate  nothing  but  raw  liver,  pep- 
pered and  salted — still  a  favourite  dish 
in  that  country,   where  they  often 
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pour  o^er  it  the  gall  of  the  slaughtered 
beast.  A  female  slave,  who  was 
bringing  liver  for  this  king,  and  car- 
ried it  upon  her  head  in  a  gadda^  or 
flat  wooden  dish,  was  so  nnlncky  as 
to  have  it  stolen  by  a  bird.  Dreading 
the  wrath  of  the  ferocious  monarch, 
and  unable  at  the  moment  to  pro- 
cure other  liver,  the  slave>  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  terror,  slew  her  own 
child,  and  served  up  its  liver  to  the 
king,  who  ate  it  with  great  relish. 
From  that  day  forward,  Jachmkn 
would  eat  no  liver  but  that  of  children ; 
the  people  murmured,  the  sheiks  sat 
in  judgment  on  their  king,  and  he  was 
strangled.  Sherif  Mohammed,  at 
Abu  Harasch,  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  this  story,  but  said  that  the  Fungh 
nation  were  at  that  time  not  Mussul- 
mans, but  maguss  (heathens)." 

The  old  physician  expected  golden 
advantages  from  the  acquaintance  he 
had  struck  up  with  Mr  Weme,  who, 
not  to  foster  his  delusion,  refosed  his 
repeated  invitations ;  but,  one  even- 
ing, chancing  to  pass  his  door,  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  hakim's 
earnest  entreaty  that  he  would  honour 
his  hontfe  with  a  visit.  On  entering 
the  shady  court-yard,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  sight  of  a  young  woman, 
whose  sole  dress  consisted,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  of  a  flowered  silk  shirt, 
variegated  Turkish  trousers,  and  red 
slippers  on  stockingless  feet.  On 
beholding  a  stranger  she  retreated; 
and,  gracefully  elevating  her  right 
arm,  sbe  took  the  loose  shirt-sleeve 
in  her  left  hand,  and  held  it  before 
her  face.  The  cool  bmbaschi^  who 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  who  stood  in  no  great  awe  of  the 
old  doctor,  walked  up  to  the  lady, 
wished  her  a  good  morning,  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  her  face,  and,  transgress- 
ing the  established  Turkish  etiquette, 
complimented  the  hakim  on  her  beau- 
ty, and  deplored  the  slavish  condition 
of  women  in  that  country. 

''  He  told  me  that  Churdshid  Pasha, 
the  former  governor,  whom  he  had 
cured  of  an  old  hurt  in  the  foot,  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  woman, 
and  ordered  him  to  marry  her.  She 
was  of  Greek  origin,  and  of  a  very 
imperious  disposition,  and  as  long  as 
the  Pasha  lived  her  husband  was  not 
master  in  his  own  house.  Since  the 
Pasba*s  death  he  had  divorced  her 


twice.    He  then  again  urged  me  to 
obtain  him  an  augmentation  of  salary 
from  Achmet   Pasha.     As  Achmet 
would  shortly  pass  through  Sennaar 
on  his  way  to  Atish,  I  advised  the 
doctor  to  present  to  him  a  written 
recommendation  from  me.    This  pro- 
posal so  delighted  him,  that  when  I 
begged  him  to  let  his  wife  take  coffee 
with  us  in  the  European  fashion,  he 
at  once  consented;    first,  however, 
ascertaining   that    the  gate   of  the 
court-yard  was  well  locked  and  bolt- 
ed, to  exclude  all   visitors.     Soon 
afterwards  his    wife  called  to   him 
from  behind  the  door  that  the  coffee 
was  ready,  and  he  should  go  and  fetch 
it.    In  reply,  he  told  her  that  I  was 
a  Frank,  and  wished  to  drink  coffee 
with  her.    *That  is  not  true — you 
are  mad,'  was  her  laughing  reply; 
and  not  until  I  quitted  my  seat  under 
the  tree,  and,  approaching  the  door, 
repeated  my  request,  did  she  come 
out  with  the  coffee,  and  asked  me 
in  a  low  voice — whilst  she  still,  with 
seductive  grace,  strove  to  veil  her 
face  with  her  shirt-sleeve — whether 
I  was  a  Nctsrani^  (Christian,)  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  to  her  secret  joy,  I 
replied  with  an  affirmatiye  eiwa.    Her 
voluptuous  figure,  and  the  unexpected 
European  whiteness  of  her  skin,  had 
already  fascinated  me ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  face,  with  those  beautiful  Greek 
eyes,  in  which  one  could  for  ever 
gaze,  completed  my  captivation.    I 
asked  in  the  Greek  tongne  if  she  had 
any  children.    'No— he  is  old,'  was 
the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  glance 
of  pity  at  her  husband.    Presently 
she  went  away  to  prepare  a  little 
supper;  the  hakim  took  a  piece  of 
paper  on  his  lap,  produced  a  halam^ 
(Kokaiioif  writing- reed.)   I  told  him 
what  to  say,  and  sealed  the  letter  of 
recommendation  with  my  chattem  or 
seal — on  which  my  name  was  en- 
graved in  Arabic  characters — after  I 
had  blacked  it  at  a  lamp,  because 
sealing-wax  melts  with  the  heat  of 
that  country.    I  really  believe  that 
the  hakim  now  thought  to  evince  his 
gratitude  in  a  singular  manner.    He 
said  that  he  had  to  go  out,  but  that 
I  might  remain  where  I   was.     I 
behaved  with  all  discretion,  for  he 
might  have  found — perhaps  he  sought 
—a  pretext  to  divorce  his  wife  a 
third  time,  which  is  always  a  bad 
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bosmess.  I  took  offence  and  deputed 
at  once,  for  I  woald  not  have  married 
the  woman  thongh  she  had  had,  be- 
•tdes  her  beaaty,  a  dowry  of  thirtj 
thousand  unclipped  dacats." 

One  evening,  dnring  his  stay  at 
Sennaar,  his  friend,  Hossein  Aga, 
went  to  Mr  W^ne  and  asked  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  divan,  where 
they  would  find  society.  As  it  was 
very  hot  in  the  small  apartment, 
seats  were  placed  in  the  open  space 
in  fh>nt  of  it,  and  the  inevitable 
pipes  and  coffee  were  brought  out 
Hnssein  Aga  then  whispered  a  few 
words  to  his  orderly,  who  entered 
an  adjacent  barrack,  and  presently 
reappeared,  bringing  with  him  seve- 
ral prisoners,  escorted  by  a  guard. 
These  prisoners,  Mr  Weme  learn- 
ed, were  deserters,  and  they  were 
brought  out  to  be  flogged.  '^At 
first,"  he  says,  '•  I  felt  anything  but 
grateful  to  my  friend  for  inviting  me 
to  this  execution  as  to  something 
that  shoold  give  me  pleasure,  and  I 
was  about  to  take  myself  off,  but  he 
assured  me  the  punishment  shonld 
not  be  very  severe,  and  bade  me 
observe  the  demeanour  of  the  culprits, 
some  of  wh«m,  he  told  me  b<^re- 
band,  would  bear  the  pain  very  well, 
whilst  others  would  scream  loudly. 
I  knew  this  already,  and  bogged  him, 
as  I  could  not  get  the  unpleasant  scene 
altogether  dispensed  with,  to  let  the 
poor  fellows  off  with  few  blows.  At 
the  word  ^ Nairn !^  (literally,  sleep!) 
they  laid  themselves,  one  after  the 
other,  at  full  length  upon  their  bellies, 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers 
advanced  and  inflicted  the  punishment 
with  a  fiainit^  (a  stick  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.)  Then  was  plainly  de- 
monstrated the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  tribes  or  districts  to  which 
they  belonged.  Some  cried  out  at  the 
very  first  blow — although  it  was  not 
given  with  much  violence — and  ex- 
cited no  pity  even  in  me — ^who,  more- 
over, could  not  dispute  the  neces- 
sity of  such  occasional  chastisement 
amongst  these  people.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  showed  themselves 
0chatler,  (brave,  and  here  signifying 
pain-despising,)  and  were  let  off  with 
few  blows.  These  latter  were  from  the 
mountains  of  Tabi,  and  were  called 
Ackuan  el  bennaht — literally,  brothers 
of  the  maidens,  signifying  a  man  who 


protects  his  flodc  —  a  brave,  stout- 
hearted fellow."  The  extraordinary 
indiflfiBrrace  to  pain  of  some  of  the 
African  tribee  is  very  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr 
Werners  preceding  publication,  7^ 
Campai^  in  Trnka^  where  he  gives 
details  of  several  agonising  opera- 
tions performed  by  his  brother  oa 
patients  who  neither  required  holding, 
■or  in  any  way  betrayed  sensibility 
to  the  acute  pain  inflicted  on  them. 

Although  there  is  less  of  exciting 
adventure  in  this  volume  than  in  its 
predecessor,  in  its  way  it  is  not  less 
interesting,  abounding  in  sketches  of 
African  life  and  travel,  to  which  Mr 
Weme's  rough,  off-hand  style  gives 
particular  pungency.  It  is  not,  like 
his  last  book,  an  account  of  a  wariike 
expedition,  bat  a  qniet  tour  in  an  out* 
landish  oonntry,  performed  by  an  ad- 
▼enturons  German  gentleman,  attend- 
ed by  two  negroes,  three  dromedaries, 
and  a  jackass.  After  a  fortnight's 
stay  at  Seonaar,  the  traveler  departed 
in  a  north-we^eriy  direction.  After 
some  rambling  and  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  baiting  at  various  villages 
and  Arab  camps,  where  he  seems  in- 
variably to  have  met  with  horoitality 
and  kindness,  he  get  back  to  Wdlet- 
Medine,  where  he  found  Dr  Bellotti, 
and  another  European  named  OHve, 
who  brought  discredit  on  the  Franks 
in  that  country  by  trafficking  in 
slaves.  The  day  alter,  the  Pasha 
arrived,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Mr 
Weme  went  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
found,  with  the  Pasha,  Achmet,  the 
Great  Sheik  of  the  Schuknrie,  com- 
monly called  Abu  Sin — a  name  refer- 
ring to  the  unusual  size  of  his  upper 
teeth.  At  this  point  Mr  Weme  is 
halfway  through  his  book,  but  has  not 
yet  made  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Mandera.  On  the  Pasha*s  inquiring 
the  reason  of  this,  Abn  Sin  confiraied 
the  German^s  explanation,'^  that  as  yet 
the  journey  had  not  been  possible,  the 
country  not  being  sufficiently  dry  for 
travelling.  The  Great  Sheik  further 
invited  Mr  Weme  to  consider  his 
house  at  Abu-Harasch  (the  town 
where  he  would  quit  the  Nile,  and 
strike  off  eastwards  to  Mandera)  as 
bis  own,  until  such  time  as  he  could 
commence  his  journey,  when  he  would 
provide  him  with  camels  and  escort. 
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Accordingly,  a  few  dajrs  afterwards, 
Mr  Weme  sent  bis  aDimals  oat  to 
grass  at  Karalin,  aad  walked,  attend- 
ed by  a  single  servant,  through  a 
beantifol  forest,  down  the  Nile  to  Aba- 
Harasch.  The  Sheik  had  not  yet  ar- 
Ttred,  and  Mr  Weme  was  not  sorry 
for  this,  since  it  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  independent  fancy  for  a  honse  of 
his  own.  He  hired  one,  and  passed 
fiome  days  in  getting  infbmatioa  con- 
cerning the  coantry  he  was  about  to 
traTerse,  and  in  obserring  the  natlTes. 
**  I  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
sammerhouse  in  front  of  ny  hut, 
where  I  cannot  very  well  avoid  visi- 
tors. As  I  occasionally  write  notes 
of  the  informatioa  I  receive,  I  am  ele- 
vated, in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to 
the  rank  of  a  very  learned  man-;  and 
a  fUiir  thinks  to  do  me  great  honour, 
by  asserting  that  I  am  a  sherMTe.  This 
aame  fakhr  tells  me  a  great  deal  about 
bis  services  to  Churdshid  Pasha,  from 
whom  he  received  the  red  mantle  of 
honour.  Observing  that  I  looked  at 
the  Arab  women  as  they  passed  by, 
he  carried  his  friendship  so  far  as  to 
offer  roe  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  al- 
though I  had  repeatedly  assured  him 
that  I  was  a  Christian.  After  I  bad 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  women,  I 
plainly  saw  that,  ia  passing,  they 
threw  back  their /«nfo  in  a  coquettish 
manner,  so  as  to  show  the  entire  figure. 
This  had  the  advantage  of  convincing 
me  that  they  were  not  all  pregnant, 
which  I  at  first  thought  they  were-* 
the  mistake  arising  from  the  enormous 
amriets  which  they  suspend  in  front 
of  their  bodies,  whose  lower  part, 
when  the  ferdm  hangs  over  it,  thus 
«xhiMts  a  monstrous  and  most  inele- 

SBt  projection.  Let  no  one  think  he 
s  seen  the  pure  Arab  blood  in 
Egypt.  There  is  nothing  noble  about 
those  fellahs.  Here,  in  Nubia,  and 
especially  amongst  the  nomadic  tribes, 
you  find,  both  in  women  and  in  men, 
the  slender  well-grown  form.  Clumsy 
bony  figures  are  rare.  The  counte- 
nance is  delicate,  and  of  a  dtstioguish- 
«d  expression,  its  pure  elliptical  fbrm 
barmonising  well  with  the  dark  flash- 
ing eyes  and  pencilled  eyebrows.  .  .  . 
Sitting  one  morning  with  old  Sheriffe 
Mohammed  on  my  little  angmr^^ 
(bedstead  formed  of  strips  of  hide,) 
tad  just  as  the  servant  was  about  to 
hand  us  coffoe,  Abu  Sin,  with  a  fol- 


lowing of  at  least  fifty  men,  suddenly 
stood  before  us.  I  rose,  and  begged 
the  dis^guished  guest  to  take  my 
place,  which  he  did  ;  but,  as  I  turned 
round,  to  take  my  seat  upon  the 
ground,  I  found  the  good  old  sheriffe 
seated  there  already.  I  fbrthwith 
raised  him  up  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  place  upon  the  anga- 
r^,  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Sheik — 
remarking,  that  Crod  had  made  us  all 
equal,  and  that  it  was  a  German  cus- 
tom to  honour  age.  The  visitors  took 
this  very  well.  .  .  •  Abu  Sin  did  not 
remain  long  with  me,  toM  me  the 
country  was  still  too  wet  for  me  to 
travel,  and  seemed  rather  vexed  that 
I  had  not  taken  up  my  quartere  in  his 
house.  I  replied  to  his  request  that 
I  would  now  do  so,  with  the  excuse, 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
visit  the  Franks  at  Wollet-Medlne, 
but  at  a  subsequent  time  I  would  go 
to  him.  Then  he  walked  slowly  away, 
vrith  his  lance-bearers,  and  spoke  here 
and  there  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
straw  huts,  not  haughtily  or  conde- 
scendingly, but  as  a  brother  speaks  to 
a  brother.  As  I  could  not  well  stop 
longer  at  Abu-Harasch,  and  there  was 
an  opportunity  the  next  morning  of 
going  by  water  to  Cbartum,  I  departed 
for  that  place,  to  wait  there  until  I 
could  commence  my  journey  to  Man- 
dera.** 

The  reason  of  Mr  Werners  inability 
to  remain  longer  at  Abu-Harasch  is 
not  apparent,  unless  we  are  to  seek  it 
in  the  fact  that  he  is— or  was  at  that 
time — the  most  restless  of  mortals, 
or  in  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
Sheik's  hospitality,  of  which  he,  how- 
ever, availed  himself  for  the  two  days 
immediately  preceding  his  departure 
for  Mandera.  He  had  not  been  long 
at  Chartum  when  Sheik  Hammet,  Aim 
Sin*s  eldest  son,  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  a  pleasant,  humorous  fellow, 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  watere  left 
by  the  chariff^  or  rainy  season,  were 
dried  up,  that  the  dromedaries  and 
escort  were  ready,  and  that  be  him- 
self and  his  relation,  Adimet  Degihn 
— ^whom  Mr  Werne  had  known  at  the 
camp  of  Kassela  el  Lus,  in  the  Taka 
campaign — ^would  accompany  him.  A 
long  day*s  mareh  brought  them  to  a 
Shukurie  camp. 

^*At  a  short  distance  before  us, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  small  fins 
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barned,  with  one  great  fire  io  front 
of  them.  Sheik  Hammet  sent  one  of 
his  people  forward  to  annonnce  onr 
arrival  in  this  great  camp  of  the  Sba- 
kurie,  into  which  we  made  onr  en- 
trance, about  seven  o'clock,  uninjured 
by  the  packs  of  fierce  dogs  that  rush- 
ed to  meet  us,  but  which  were  ap- 
peased by  a  few  words  in  the  Shu- 
kurie  language,  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic  Riding  up  to  the  great  fire, 
we  found  there  a  dervise  busy  catch- 
ing and  killing  snakes,  which  ho 
either  threw  aUve  into  the  fire  or 
hung  up  as  trophies  on  the  adjacent 
trees.  There  seemed  a  prodigious 
number  of  snakes  thereabouts ;  for» 
whilst  we  stood  there,  he  brought  a 
fresh  supply,  which  he  had  heard 
whistle,  as  he  said.  Presently  the 
Great  Sheik,  Abu  Sin,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  camp,  came  up  to  me 
with  an  escort,  and,  with  that  pecu- 
liar mournful  gravity  of  manner 
which  gave  to  hte  lofty  figure  some- 
thing very  imposing,  offered  me  his 
hand  in  token  of  welcome.  The  huge 
fire,  which  the  half-craay  dervise 
continually  stirred  and  fed,  gave  a 
strange  wild  fasdnation  to  the  whole 
scene.  The  escort  stood  motionless 
around  us,  their  hair  fiowing  round 
their  black  faces  and  down  upon 
theur  shoulders,  whilst  here  and  there 
the  quick  glance  of  their  sparkling 
eyes  denoted  that  they  listened  at- 
tentively to  their  Sheik.  Noting, 
doubtless,  from  the  infernal  expres- 
sion of  some  of  their  physiognomies, 
that  they  were  but  ill-pleased  to  see 
a  white  man  or  Turk  amongst  them, 
he  addressed  me  at  considerable 
length,  telling  me  that  I  was  the  first 
Frank  who  had  set  foot  in  the  inte- 
rior of  that  country,  and  that,  before 
his  time,  the  people  would  allow  no 
white  man  to  travel  there,  but  had 
killed  all  who  came.  He  would, 
therefore,  if  I  were  afraid,  give  me 
a  sure  escort.  When  he  said  this  I 
struck  my  breast  and  said.  Ana  ma 
beffhff  hbbeden^  (I  am  never  afraid,)  by 
which  I  evidently  excited  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bystanders.  I  asked 
in  what  direction  was  the  mountain 
of  Mandera ;  he  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  E.S.E.,  and  Abu-Harasch 
S.W.  I  had  my  compass  at  hand, 
and  I  found  that  as  often  as  I  asked  the 
same  question  of  one  or  other  of  these 


people,  they  always  indicated  exactly 
the  same  direction,  which  shows  an 
almost  incredible  instinct  of  locality. 

"The  camp  was  sunk  in  repose, 
when  I  still  sat  on  an  angaryf  beside 
the  fire,  and  conversed  with  the  der- 
vise. He  told  me  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  was  native  of  an  island  near 
Massaua,  and  had  always  been  very 
pious.  In  the  course  of  a  journey 
through  the  lands  bordmng  on  Abys- 
sinia, he  would  have  perished  of 
hunger  had  not  Abu  Sin,  who  was 
out  on  a  foray,  fallen  in  with  him, 
and,  out  of  compassion,  taken  him 
with  him.  But  what  most  attracted 
my  attention  was  his  account  of  a 
fabulous  beast,  found,  as  he  affirmed, 
in  the  mountains  he  had  travelled 
through,  and  called  the  meremmeri. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent on  an  occasion  when  such  a  beast 
had  been  caught  in  a  pitfall  and 
killed,  and  he  described  it  as  taller 
than  a  horse,  but  not  so  tall  as  an 
elephant,  with  a  mane  that  hung 
down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  with  a 
great  horn  upon  its  head.  The  next 
morning  I  questioned  Abu  Sin  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature,  and 
he  said  that  it  certainly  was  found 
in  the  high  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  KalabiU,  but  especially 
in  the  country  of  the  Shan-Gallas, 
although  he  himself  had  never  seen 
an  animal  of  the  sort  He  desired 
the  dervise  to  fetch  a  horn  of  one 
of  these  beasts,  and  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  it.  This  horn,  before  the 
extremity  was  cut  off  to  make  a  war- 
horn  for  the  Shan-Gallas,  may  have 
been  about  three  feet  long;  it  is 
straight,  twisted,  seems  to  belong  to 
a  large  species  of  antelope,  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  royal  cabinet  of 
curiosities  at  Berlin.  On  further 
questioning  the  dervise,  and  asking 
him  whether  this  animal  had  not 
horns  also  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  he 
replied  that  it  had,  but  that  those 
horns  were  bent  backwards.  So  I 
had  to  give  up  the  idea  that  it  per- 
haps was  the  fabled  unicorn.  In  any 
case,  however,  It  seems  an  animal  as 
yet  unknown  to  eoologists." 

A  tent  had  been  prepared  for  Mr 
Weme,  made  of  mats,  and  which  he 
describes  as  of  the  form  of  an  oven. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  would  have  slipped  his  feet 
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into  his  shoes,  two  of  Aba  Sin^s 
people  darted  forward,  seized  the 
shoes,  and  beat  them  against  the  tent 
poles,  to  knock  oat  the  scorpions,  and 
little  venomous  snakes  which  fre- 
quently creep  in.  That  day  Aba  Sin 
and  Hammet  were  compelled  to  march 
away,  with  detachments  of  their 
people,  on  business  of  Achmet  Pasha^s, 
and  Mr  Weme  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Degihn  and  of  a  nephew  of 
Abu  Sin,  who  were  to  accompany 
bim  to  Mandera,  for  which  place  they 
set  out  early  on  the  11th  Augast,  and 
crossed  the  celebrated  pastures  of 
Butana,  long  the  cause  of  contention 
and  bloodshed  amongst  the  tribes  of 
that  neighbourhood.  At  six  p.m.  on 
the  second  day  the  travellers  were 
within  a  short  league  of  the  monntain 
of  Mandera,  and,  as  hares  and  ante- 
lopes seemed  plentiful,  Mr  Weme  had 
the  tent  pitched  beside  a  hafir  or 
water- pit  (drinking- places  for  cattle) 
and  commenced  a  battue.  But,  be- 
fore a  single  head  of  game  had  fallen, 
a  cold  rain  came  on  and  drove  the 
Africans  to  shelter.  *^  These  warm- 
skinned  people— who  do  not  lose  their 
heat  even  at  night,  though  sleeping  on 
the  ground  with  only  Vkferda  thrown 
aroand  them — greatly  rear  the  rain, 
which  makes  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion on  their  skin,  whereas  we  whites 
feel  it  pleasant,  and  often  get  fevers 
by  wilful  exposure  to  it."  By  reason 
of  the  rain,  the  whole  party  slept  in 
the  tent  that  night ;  and  Mr  Weme, 
awakened  early  by  his  companions' 
snoring,  was  on  camel- back  by  five 
o*clock,  and  rode  slowly  to  the  moun- 
tain, looking  out  by  the  way  for  indi- 
cations of  those  ancient  remains  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  But  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  was  he 
more  fortunate  on  reaching  the  hill. 
There  were  no  signs  of  quarrying,  no 
hewn  stones,  not  so  much  as  a  brick ; 
in  short,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  human  industry  and  art  had  ever 
been  busy  at  the  spot.  There  were 
some  Arab  graves,  a  single  house 
built  of  loose  fragments  of  stone,  and 
four  old  wells,  but  no  mortar  or  tiles. 
He  made  a  large  circuit  round  the 
bill,  but  found  no  trace  of  ancient 
constractions,  nor  any  place  whence 
stone  had  been  cut.  He  ascended  the 
hill  with  the  like  ill  snccess :  on  the 
sammit  was  a  pool  of  fresh  water,  bat 
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no  archseologic  remains.  So  he  took 
out  his  pocket  compass,  and,  with 
Degibn's  assistance,  sketched  the  map 
of  the  surrounding  country,  .which  is 
given  in  his  book.  As  far  as  con- 
cerned his  expectations  of  finding  at 
Mandera  the  site  and  foundation  of 
an  ancient  city,  his  expedition  was  a 
decided  failure.  The  vast  number  of 
hafirs  or  water-pits— some  of  them  of 
very  large  size,  with  great  trees  grow- 
ing in  them — around  the  mountain, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  place  has 
been  much  frequented  by  men  and 
cattle,  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  traditions  and  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  a  city  having  once  stood 
there,  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  for  cen- 
turies been  a  favourite  camping  place 
with  nomadic  tribes.  The  little  house 
already  mentioned,  and  beside  which 
it  is  said  that  a  chubba^  or  shrine  of  a 
saint,  formei'ly  stood,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sheik  of  the  Rukabins,  who 
formerly  abode  there  with  his  tribe, 
and  was  a  great  fakir,  esteemed  as  a 
saint  amongst  the  Shukurie.  In  this 
house  Mr  Weme  found  a  variety  of 
objects  which  had  been  deposited 
there  as  offerings  to  the  holy  man,  or 
intrusted  to  his  guardianship,  although 
he  is  long  since  dead — wooden  dishes 
and  other  domestic  ware,  even  small 
chairs,  and  a  pole  thidtlv  covered 
with  foot-shackles  for  camels.  These 
thincs  were  of  little  value ;  but  to- 
wards the  east,  behind  the  Arab 
graves,  which  extended  close  up  to 
the  houses,  were  large  subterranean 
com  magazines  (probably  what  are 
called  sihs  in  Algeria)  over  which  the 
Sheik's  spirit  keeps  such  good  guard 
that  no  attempt  at  theft  has  ever 
been  known,  save  in  the  instance  of 
a  Turk,  whose  arm,  extended  to  take 
some  of  this  grain  for  his  horse, 
instantly  became  stiffened  from  shoul- 
der to  wrist.  On  each  one  of  the 
earthen  hillocks  that  cover  the  stores 
of  durra  are  crosses  or  other  signs, 
formed  of  stones  and  sticks,  and 
serving  to  indicate  the  owner. 

Ridmg  north-west,  through  plea- 
sant pastures  and  rich  corn-lands, 
where  grew  the  golden  durra  they  had 
seen  heaped  up  in  the  granaries  at 
Mandera,  Mr  Weme  and  his  Arab 
friends  heard  in  the  night  the  sound 
of  a  nogara^  or  great  kettle-dnun,  and 
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made  sore  thai  Aba  Sia  was  not  far 
off;  since  only  a  Great  Sheik  has  the 
right  to  be  preceded  bj  that  instni- 
meot  AcoordiDgly,  the  next  day 
tbey  came  in  sight  of  the  camp  ii 
Sheik  Hammet.  From  some  Aimbs, 
who  were  watering  their  camels  at  a 
hqfir^  Degihn  learned  that  Hammet 
was  not  then  in  camp,  bat  was  ex- 
pected the  same  evening.  So  he 
devised  all  manner  of  pretexts  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Weme  going  to  the  camp« 
his  real  motive  being — as  the  German 
perceived — that  he  ^ared  to  trnst  his 
charge  amongst  the  Arabs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  sheik.  Thej  considered 
him  as  a  Turk,  and  his  life  was  not 
safe  amongst  them.  At  evening  a 
messenger  came,  and  the  travellers 
rode  on  to  the  camp,  where  thej  fonnd 
Hanunet,  who  received  his  Christian 
friend  cordially,  bat  was  eWdently  a 
little  oneasy  on  his  accoont.  And 
Mr  Weme  conld  not  help  observing 
that  many  a  lowering  and  discon- 
tented glance  was  cast  at  him.  No 
violence  or  insults,  however,  were 
offered  to  him.  That  night  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  the  black  rich  earth  on 
which  the  camp  was  intched  was 
knee-deep  of  mad ;  so  Mr  Weme  sat 
in  his  tent,  and  conversed  and  drank 
coffee  with  Sbeik  Hammet. 

"  We  spoke  of  the  Tnrkish  ralers 
of  the  coaatry,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
semble his  hatred  of  them,  bat  was 
nevertheless  of  opinion  that  for  a  time 
it  was  necessary  to  endnre  them  with 
a  good  grace,  for  that  his  people's 
lances  coold  not  contend  in  that  level 
coantry  with  the  Tarkish  moskets. 
He  had  heard  from  his  father,  he 
said,  that  the  Pasha  did  whatever  1 
told  him  ;  the  Pasha  was  a  bad  man, 
he  added,  who  treated  them  all— ^ven 
the  sheiks  — like  slaves,  and  would 
therefore  never  have  the  people  on 
his  side.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if 
all  the  Arab  sheiks  on  both  sides  the 
Nile  combined,  they  might  very  well 
drive  oat  the  Turks,  bat  there  had 
long  been  a  want  of  unity  amongst 
them.    There  was,  however,  a  pro- 

?hecy  that  they  should  be  freed  from 
'orkish  tyranny  by  a  Frank.  Then, 
laying  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
'  Pity,'  he  said,  eamestly,  '  that  you 
have  not  a  black  face  1 '  I  laughed, 
and  said  that  I  would  have  it  blacked 
to  do  him  a  pleasure.    He  theD  more 
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exactly  explained  his  meaning,  which 
was  that  one  supreme  chief  was  re- 
quired, to  whom  all  the  sheiks— each 
of  whom  aspired  to  command  and  to 
act  indepeadently — might  be  subject, 
to  make  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
he  repeatedly  expressed  his  regret 
that,  as  a  white  man,  I  was  not  eli- 
gible to  the  poet.*' 

In  the  muddy  camp,  amongst  un- 
friendly faces,  Mr  Weme  did  not  feel 
himself  at  ease,  and  he  soon  set  out 
again,  without  waiting,  as  his  guides 
would  have  had  him  do,  for  fresh 
camels.  Tardy  progress  was  the 
conseqoesce  of  his  haste.  Passing 
through  low  swampy  gronnd,  ^*  I 
observed,"  he  says,  *'  on  the  nape  of 
my  dromedary's  neck,  where  the  ani- 
mal gives  out  its  perspiration — to 
diminish  which  the  place  is  rubbed 
with  chairhhtm^  a  sort  of  tar  made 
from  wild  gourds — a  sweat  of  a  bloody 
tint  issuing  fcHih,  which  I  attributed 
to  the  terror  the  beast  felt  of  sinking 
into  the  ground.  Degihn  dismounted, 
and  found  firmer  footing  to  Uie  right, 
which  was  fortunate,  for  we  had  got 
so  far  in  that  we  should  have  had 
difficulty  in  retracing  our  steps  on 
our  exhausted  animids."  They  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Mount  Cbeli, 
another  hill  N.N.W.  of  Mandera,  and 
made  their  next  halt,  in  a  heavy  rain, 
amongst  some  Arab  tents.  TheAraba 
were  of  the  Shukurie  tribe,  and  their 
Sheik  was  a  relative  and  subordinate 
of  Aba  Sin.  The  white  man  was  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  them,  seated 
upon  his  amgarhb^  as  upon  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  '^  The 
little  naked  children  waded  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  mud  to  gaie  at  me; 
and  the  men,  whom  I  r^^ed  with 
coffee,  shook  their  heads,  and  could 
not  make  out  what  I  wanted  in  their 
country.  My  watch  and  compass  were 
to  them  inexplicable  marvels;  they 
were  particularly  pnezled  at  seeing 
the  needle  always  point  to  r^y  (the 
north,)  what  way  soever  they  turned 
it.  When  they  found  that  I  was  a 
Frank,  one  of  them  spoke  of  the  IngHs 
and  their  fire-ship,  which  he  had  seen 
at  Sauakim  on  the  salt  water,  (the 
Bed  Sea,)  and  tbey  all  conceived  a 
great  respect  for  me,  who  thence- 
forward was  set  down  nolens  vokms  as 
an  Englishmaa."  The  Arabs  cleared 
out  a  partitioQ  of  a  tent  for  the  whito 
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stran^r.  As  he  lay  there  awake  vpoa 
his  coach,  he  saw  something  move 
npon  the  floor,  and  a  cold  shudder 
passed  over  him,  as  he  distingaished 
a  hage  snake,  which,  when  he  raised 
himself  ap,  abo  reared  its  deadly  head. 
He  had  been  stnng  by  a  scorpion  a 
few  days  before ;  and  having,  by  his 
fortitude  on  that  occasion,  given  his 
companions  a  high  idea  of  his  bravery, 
he  now  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  call 
for  aid ;  so  he  pat  on  his  jacket,  drew 
his  sabre,  and  sat  np  in  the  bed,  ready 
to  decapitate  the  reptile  by  a  hori- 
zontal cut,  the  next  time  it  should 
erect  its  head,  as  it  once  already  had 
done,  high  enough,  he  says,  to  kiss 
him,  although  he  was  seated  pretty 
high  above  the  ground.  He  saw  bo 
more  of  it,  however,  but  heard  next 
morning  that  serpents  abounded  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  that  his  visi- 
tor had  doubtless  been  an  assala^ 
(Python  Seb»  Daud.,)  not  an  ex- 
tremely venomous  kind  of  snake. 

At  Mount  Cheli,  Mr  Weme  was 
again  inclining  towards  the  Nile,  but 
at  a  different  point  to  that  at  which 
he  had  quitted  it — much  farther  north, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of 
Chartum.  About  half  a  league  from 
Cheli  he  visited  a  hillock  of  reddish 
rock,  with  which  are  linked  wild  tra- 
ditions of  the  Kafirs,  or  Pagan  abori- 
gines of  the  country. 

*'At  some  distance  oa  our  flank 
we  saw  two  hyenas ;  and  Degihn  told 
rae  that  these  animals,  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  shackled  camels,  had 
prowled  round  our  tent  the  whole 
night,  compelling  him  to  keep  watch. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hillock  I  dismounted ; 
it  was  impossible  to  ride  over  it  on  a 
camel,  for  it  looked  as  if  a  battle  of 
giants  had  been  fought  there.  The 
whole  of  the  elevation,  which  is  of 
limestone,  was  so  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  that  rock,  as  well 
as  with  pieces  of  marble  and  broken 
white  flints,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible even  to  walk  over  it.  The  devil, 
it  is  said,  here  took  up  the  Kafirs  in 
a  sieve,  and  shook  them  so  violently 
together  that  the  unfortunate  infi- 
dels—who, it  appears,  were  tamed  to 
stone  during  the  operation — fell  in 
fragments  through  the  interstices  of 
the  sieve,  and  stUl  lie  where  they  fell, 
testifying  to  the  power  and  glory  of 
God.    The  name  of  the  hill  is  Gurbal, 


which  signifies  a  sieve.  On  asking 
Degihn  whether  here,  too,  the  flints 
were  said  to  contain  precious  stones, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  con- 
sidered it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was 
on  that  account  people  had  broken 
them.  Once  before,  in  the  desert  of 
Tura,  near  Cairo,  I  had  heard  the 
same  thing,  and  had  seen  Franks 
breaking  the  pebbles,  in  hopes  of 
finding  precious  stones  within  them — 
thus  rivalling  the  Arabs  in  credulity. 
Even  on  the  rocks  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  subsequently  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Her^rem,  near  Gos  Ri^eb, 
and  on  other  high  ground,  I  had  seen 
quantities  of  these  broken  flints,  and 
could  not  suppose  that  the  rain  and 
sun  had  split  them.  The  belief  in 
their  precious  contents  is,  therefore, 
widely  spread ;  and  there  again  it  must 
be  the  Kafirs  that  are  supposed  to 
have  hidden  their  diamonds  from  the 
true  believers." 

From  the  hillock  of  the  Sieve,  Mr 
Weme  moved  straight  to  the  Nile, 
and  a  short  way  down  its  shores,  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  vessel  to 
take  him  across.  There  he  dismissed 
his  guide.  Degihn,  the  Great  Sheikas 
nephew,  did  not  decline  five  Spanish 
dollars,  which  Mr  Weme  pressed  into 
his  hand,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  many  greetings  to  Abu  Sin  and 
Hammet.  The  next  time  he  went 
to  Abn-Harasch,  Degihn  said  he 
would  take  him  to  a  place  only  an 
hour  and  a  halfs  ride  north  of  that 
town,  where  there  were  beautiful 
ruins,  (bmt  gadim,  old  houses,)  which 
were  as  little  known  to  the  Franks  as 
the  country  through  which  he  had  just 
travelled.  It*  does  not  appear,  from 
the  present  volume,  that  Mr  Weme 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these 
ruins.  Before  crossing  the  Nile,  he 
patises  to  give  some  details  of  his 
former  jotumey  from  Kassela  el  Lus 
to  that  river,  accompanying  them  by 
a  few  pages  extracted  from  the  diary 
of  his  brother,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, remained  in  the  Taka  country 
after  be  left  it.  These  concise  notes 
have  chiefly  reference  to  antiquarian 
researches,  but  also  inclade  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  Shu- 
kurie  and  other  tribes  met  with  on 
the  way,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
by  futare  travellers  in  those  wild 
regions. 
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Passing  at  Kamlin  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Blae  Nile,  and  after  rambling 
with  Nonrreddin  Effendi  oyer  the 
Pasha's  private  domain,  Mr  Werne 
rose  early  one  morning  to  perform 
the  joamey  of  three  leagues  to 
Chartnm.  *^The  nearer  we  got  to 
the  town,*'  he  says,  ^'  the  more  did 
melancholy  take  possession  of  me. 
Again  did  the  desire  to  avenge  my 
brother's  death  awaken  in  my  heart. 
This  desire  was  heightened  by  the 
vexation  of  finding  that  the  hillock, 
which  I  had  ordered  to  be  raised  over 
his  grave,  was  not  yet  began,  although 
I  had  given  Thibaut  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  work.  Nei- 
ther were  there  any  signs  of  the  trees 
which  I  had  desired  to  have  planted 
around  it.  I  came  up  with  a  fakir, 
who  had  established  himself  by  the 
roadside,  with  a  yellow  flag,  at  a  spot 
where  he  asserted  that  he  had  buried 
his  brother.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
alms,  he  told  me  that  this  brother 
had  died  in  a  village  a  day's  jour- 
ney distant,  and  that  he  went  every 
night  to  Mecca  in  the  Kiab^,  (Kaba,) 
and  had  told  him  to  fetch  lib  body, 
and  bury  him  here,  because  many 
true  believers  passed  by  the  place, 
and  would  bring  him  gifts.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  saw  his  brother 
during  his  performance  of  the  little 
journey  across  the  Red  Sea  and  back 
again,  my  laughing  countenance  ex- 
cited his  wrath,  and  he  angrily 
replied,  ^  Yes ;  I  see  and  speak  with 
him.  You  are  no  Mussulman!' 
With  a  *  Fahi  misaur,^  I  gave  him  a 
cut  across  the  back  with  the  hurhahh ; 
and  when  he  then  abused  me,  and 
called  me  '  huffer^  my  people  sprang 
from  their  animals,  threw  him  on  the 
ground,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 

f'ving  a  few  blows  to  the  impostor, 
threatened  to  report  him  to  the 
Pasha  for  deceiving  credulous  people, 
and  swindling  them  out  of  alms ;  and 
said  I  would  have  the  place  dug  up 
the  next  morning,  to  see  if  his 
brother  lay   buried    there   or  not. 
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Without  my  ordering  him  to  do  so, 
he  forthwith  pulled  up  his  flag,  put  it 
over  his  shoulder,  and  took  himself 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile. 
Scarcely  had  this  occurred,  when  a 
former  servant  of  ours  met  me,  and 
brought  me  news  that  the  physician 
who  had  poisoned  my  brother  had 
perished,  only  an  hour  previously,  by 
the  judgment  of  God — for  his  house 
had  fallen  in  over  his  head,  and  had 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  intelligence,  the  bearer 
of  which  announced  it  to  me  with  real 
joy,  made  a  strange  impression  upon 
me,  particularly  as  I  had  been  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, how  I  would  make  the  Itdian 
accompany  me  to  my  brother's  grave. 
^  Kvdo  min  FoA,'  said  the  servant,  as 
he  walked  away ;  and  I  too  thought 
that  all  comes  from  above,  and  was 
glad  to  be  spared  a  business  which 
might  have  entailed  upon  me  injurious 
consequences  and  remorse  of  con- 
science. In  this  manner  did  I  get 
safely  back  to  Chartnm.  I  did  not 
return  to  the  house  in  which  my 
brother  had  died,  but  at  once  hired 
another,  to  escape  the  mournful  me- 
mories that  were  linked  with  evenr 
nook  and  comer  of  the  former  dwell- 
ing." 

It  would  seem  from  a  portion  of 
this  curious  passage,  that  Mr  Werne 
had  a  lurking  intention  of  immolating 
upon  his  brother's  grave  the  man 
whom  he  suspected  of  his  murder— a 
summary  proceeding,  which  even 
Achmet  Pasha's  partiality  for  his 
Grerman  bimbaschi  might  have  had 
difficulty  in  excusing.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  wrong  to  put  too 
literal  a  construction  on  hints  and 
inuendoes,  whose  obscurity  is  often 
increased  by  the  author's  strange, 
wild  style.  Bo  tliat  as  it  may,  we 
can  hardly  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
Journey  to  Mandera  by  an  extract 
more  characteristic  than  the  above  of 
its  impetuous,  irritable,  hot-headed, 
and  warm-hearted  author. 
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JEFFREY. 


In  a  previooB  Number  we  passed, 
in  brief  review,  the  chief  incidents  in 
the  life,  and  the  principal  traits  in  the 
political  character,  of  Lord  Jeffrey ; 
we  have  now  to  regard  him  more 
especially  in  the  light  of  an  aspirant 
for  literary  distinction.  We  may  still 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Memoirs 
and  Letters^  published  by  Lord  Cock- 
bum;  but  the  four  volumes  of  the 
CotUribuHons  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view will  form  the  basis  of  our  re- 
marks, and  be  the  main  subject  for  our 
examination.  We  dismiss  the  lawyer, 
and  the  Lord-Advocate,  and  the 
member  of  Parliament,  and  we  have  to 
contemplate  only  the  writer  and  the 
critic. 

We  may  as  well  at  once  touch 
upon  a  subject  which  will  suggest 
itself  to  every  reader,  on  the  yery 
mention  of  the  name  of  Jeffrey  in 
connection  with  poetical  criticism.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  our  critic  that  he 
should  have  had  to  pass  judgment  on 
such  a  poet  as  Wordsworth.  Never 
were  critic  and  poet  less  in  harmony. 
The  faults  of  the  Excursion  were 
exactly  such  as  the  keen,  and  sprightly, 
and  intelligent  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  would  seize  upon,  and  wittily 
and  unsparingly  expose;  and  its 
beauties  were  precisely  of  the  quiet 
and  deeply  meditative  order  which 
were  most  likely  to  escape  him.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  was  under 
the  control  of  subtle  and  solemn 
thought,  nourished  in  solitude;  the 
critic  was  a  keen  versatile  man, 
thinking  chiefly  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  as  it  were  under  the  very 
eye  of  society.  None  are  so  afraid 
of  the  opinion  of  jthe  wits  as  the 
wits  themselves.  To  be  caught  in 
the  act  of  admiring  what  men  of  the 
world  are  smiling  at,  would  to  such 
persons  be  insufferable.  Jeffrey, 
while  he  admired  the  poets,  must 
still  be  leader  of  the  wits.  But,  in- 
deed, the  genuine  admuration  of  the 


critic  failed  him  just  where  the  poet 

?ut  forward  his  most  peculiar  powers, 
here  could  not  have  been  a  more 
unfortunate  touchstone.  The  eulogist 
of  Crabbe  becomes  the  saturist  of 
Wordsworth. 

The  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  is  not  assailable  so  much  for 
what  it  said,  as  for  what  it  left  un-i 
said.  The  faults  it  points  out  in  thoj 
Excursion  are  there,  and  perhaps  even 
greater  faults;  but  where  is  the  appre-j 
ciation  of  that  most  exquisite  veid 
of  poetry  which  runs  throughout^ 
The  censure  is  not  substantially  unA 
just,  though  it  is  bestowed  in  acaustic\ 
and  mocking  spirit,  which  would  have  \ 
been  quite  alien  to  one  who  had  felt 
the  real  excellences  of  the  poem ; — 
the  censure  is  not  unjust,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  altogether  omitted  ; 
but  where  is  the  hearty  welcome,  the 
genuine  admiration,  for  the  great  and 
undoubted  genius  of  the  poet  of  tha 
Excursion  f 

The  critic  is  himself,  of  all  writers^ 
generally  treated  with  the  least  leni- 
ency ;  it  b  supposed  that  his  hand  has 
been  against  all  others,  and  that  there- 
fore no  mercy  should  be  shown  him ; — 
yet,  considerable  indulgence  ought  to 
be  extended  towards  one  who  has  to 
deliver  a  printed  judgment,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  impression  which 
a  new  and  original  work  has  made 
upon  him.  Few  of  us  have  perused 
such  a  work  a  second  time,  and  after 
some  interval,  without  finding  reason 
for  modifying,  in  some  material  re- 
spect, the  opinion  formed  on  the  first 
perusal.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  criticise  the  critic  with- 
severity,  or  to  fix  him  down  irrevocably 
to  what  he  had  uttered — necessarily 
in  haste — and  as  the  best  conclusion 
he  could  arrive  at  on  the  moment. 
But  in  the  present  instance  Jeffrey 
has  not  only  reprinted,  after  a  long 
interval,  his  review  of  the  Excur- 
sion, but    subsequently,   on    other 
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occasions,  and  even  when  reviewing 
other  authors,  he  has  expressed  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinions  that  he  has 
delivered  in  that  criticism.  The  test, 
therefore,  is  complete;  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  poet  Wordsworth 
made  on  the  critic  Jeffirey  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  faithfully 
recorded. 

It  maybe  suggested,  as  some  excuse 
for  the  critic,  that  he  never  seems 
to  have  brought  a  full  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth, never  appears  to  have  read 
them  studiously.  But  this  excuse 
itself  reveals  a  certain  flippancy  and 
rashness,  which  form  a  very  part  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  man. 
What  a  recklessness  does  it  display 
that,  not  once,  but  frequently,  be 
should  speak  of  '^the  Lakers"  as  a 
class  of  writers  distinguished  by 
peculiarity  of  style  I  In  the  criticism 
before  us,  he  says,  ^^  We  have  imita- 
tions of  Cowper,  and  even  of  Milton 
here,  engrafted  on  the  ncUural  drawl 
of  the  Lakers — and  all  diluted  into 
harmony  by  that  profuse  and  irrepres- 
Bible  wordiness  which  deluges  all  the 
blank  verse  of  tkis  school  of  poetry ^ 
and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  style."  The  '*  natu- 
ral drawl  of  the  Lakers,"  if  applicable 
to  him,  can  be  applicable  only  to 
Wordsworth.  Sonthey  and  Coleridge 
have  a  poetical  style  as  distinct  from 
Wordsworth's  as  from  that  of  any 
other  of  their  contemporaries.  These 
wri^'^ra  r4»aAn^HlA  pfi'»h  other  in  a  cer- 
tain iiHjja'i  .ui<i  irii^4ouscastof  think- 
iopf,  bat  even  here  there  were  the  usual 
diftorencea  which  distinguish  men  of 
independent  habits  of  r^ection.  For 
instance,  Sou  they,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  all  loved  the  Church.  What 
three  different  churchmen! 

On  more  than  one  occasion  where 
the  critic  censures  the  poet  of  the 
Excursion^  for  having  "  no  mean- 
ing," or  beinj?  hopelessly  obscure,  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  had  read  over  the 
passage  twice,  and  with  renewed 
attention,  a  meaning  would,  at  all 
events,  have  appeared  to  him.  "  We 
need  give  ourselves,"  he  says,  "no 
trouble  to  select  passages  for  this 
purpose,  (to  show  the  poet's  ob- 
scurity.) Here  is  the  first  that  pre- 
itself  to  U3  on  opening  the 
and  if  our  readers  can  form 


the  slightest  guess  at  its  meaning,  we 
must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity 
to  which  we  have  no  pretensions." 
The  darkest  part  of  the  extract  which 
is  given  is  in  these  lines : — 

"  Duty  exists— immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies  ; 
Whose  kingdom  ii  where  Time  and  Space 
are  not.'* 

Our  metaphysical  critic,  if  he  had 
given  himself  time  to  reflect,  would 
have  perceived  that  Wordsworth  has 
here  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kaot ; — we  think  \ery 
unwisely ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the 
passage  is  an  obscurity  he  aharea 
with  all  the  disciples  of  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy.  According  to 
this  profound,  fantastical  scheme,  the 
veiy  sool  itself— the  noumenon^  from 
which  issues  the  law  of  dnty—doea 
not  exist  in  Time  or  Space:  these 
being,  in  fact,  the  illusions  created  by 
the  mere  perceptive  faculty.  If  such 
doctrines  were  to  be  stated  in  verse, 
we  do  not  know  how  they  conld  be 
put  in  clearer  or  simpler  verse  thaa 
Wordsworth  has  given  them.  We 
think  he  had  much  better  have  avoid- 
ed altogether  such  scholastic  matter. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween writing  obscurely  and  having 
a  recondite  subject  to  explain.  If 
Darwin,  or  Akenside,  or  any  other 
poet,  adopt  some  peculiar  scientifio 
or  philosophical  theory,  current  in 
their  time,  they  may  be  the  most 
lucid  of  writers  and  yet  indite  many 
passages  which  shall  require,  some 
future  day,  the  labonra  of  the  com- 
mentator. 

The  next  passage  which  is  quoted, 
as  an  instance  of  the  unintelligtble^ 
has  not  only  a  meaning,  but  one  of  a 
very  subtle  and  refined  description, 
and  such  as  would  have  pleased  the 
intelligent  critic  himself,  if  he  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  seek  for 
IL  **  A  reader,"  he  says,  "  of  plain 
understanding  could  hardly  recognise 
the  familiar  remark,  that  excessive 
grief  for  our  departed  friends  is  not 
very  consistent  with  a  firm  belief  la 
their  immortal  felicity,  in  the  first 
twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage. 
In  the  iucceeding  lines^  we  do  not  our- 
selves pretend  to  recognise  anything.''^ 

The  first  twenty  lines,  therefore,  of 
the  extract  that  is  given  we  need  not 
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quote ;  it  is  understood  that  thej  ex- 
fn-ees  a  fact  which  we  most  all  have 
observed  in  real  life.  The  aame  voice 
that  proclaims  a  confident  belief  in 
the  immortal  happiness  of  a  deceased 
friend  is  broken  with  grief.  '^  He  la 
in  Heaven  r^  exdaims  the  bereaved 
mother — and  tears  the  while  are  gnsh- 
iog  from  her  eyes.  But,  in  the  ensa- 
ing  lines,  in  which  the  Reviewer  was 
d^ermined  to  see  no  significance 
whatever,  the  poet  carries  out  the 
idea  one  step  farther.  Not  only  grief 
still  exists  in  connection  with  the  be- 
lief in  our  friend*s  immortality,  bat 
this  belief  in  his  immortality  really 
increases  onr  grief  (whilst  it  also  con- 
soles it)  by  assisting  to  bring  the 
image  of  the  deceased  constantly  and 
vividly  before  the  mind.  That  which 
is  jostly  described  as  the  great  con^ 
eolation  of  oar  sorrow,  acts  also  in 
this  apparently  contradictory  manner 
-^t  revives,  it  perpetnates  our  re- 
gret, makes  it  constant  and  vivid. 
Hope  itself  keeps  alive  onr  sorrow ; 
we  yearn  to  meet  again  the  beloved 
fiiend  we  have  lost ;  and  the  very 
desire  of  sharing  with  him  an  eternal 
iamatable  happiness  overthrows  the 
temperate  balance  of  the  mind,  and 
becomes  a  troable  to  the  sonl.  We 
are  too  weak  to  snstain  with  calmness 
and  fortitade  a  genaine,  vivid  hope  of 
this  description.  And  so  the  poet 
says: — 

^«*  Poll  oft  the  ioBoeent  iii£rrer  bms 

Too  eUmriy ;  UtHa  too  vividlj  ;  and  longs 

To  raaliie  the  vuion  wiih  inteaae 

And  oTer-eonstant  jeamiDg.    There — there 

lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  do- 

■iroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  theet  -walla  of  flesh, 
Tilts  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 
Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy !  and — all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time   and  change  disdaiiiing — takes  its 

Along  the  line  of  linsitless  desire.** 

The  belief  in  immortality  is,  tn 
some  mmds,  a  tmth  greater  than  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  or  snstain. 
Hiere  is,  at  least,  no  want  of  thonght 
in  the  passage  we  have  qnoted ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  leads  to  much  re- 
flection. That  Wordsworth  is  oc- 
casionally obscnre  we  do  not  deny. 
That  he  is  prolix  and  prosaic  are 
Matters  still  less  dispatable.  H^e 
Ae  objections  of  the  critto  are  S9ck 


as  we  certainly  shoald  not  under- 
take to  answer ;  though  the  spirit  in 
which  those  objections  are  urged  ap- 
pears to  us  altogether  unwarrantabto. 
There  is  moch  truth,  though  delivered 
in  a  tone  and  manner  we  cannot  ap- 
plaud, in  the  following  remarks : — 

**  Moral  and  religious  enthnsiasm, 
though  undoubtedly  poetioal  emotions, 
are  at  the  samo  lime  but  dangerous  in- 
■pirers  of  poetry ;  nothing  being  so  apt 
to  run  into  interminablo  dollness,  or 
melliflaoua  eztravaganct,  without  giying 
the  unfortunate  author  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  his  danger.  His  laudable 
leal  for  the  efilcaoy  of  his  preachments, 
he  very  naturally  mistakes  for  the  ardour 
of  poetioal  inspiration ;  and  while  deal- 
ing out  the  high  words  and  glowing 
plmMes  which  are  so  readily  supplied  by 
themes  of  this  description,  can  scarcely 
avoid  believing  that  he  is  eminently  ori- 
ginal and  impressive.  All  sorts  of 
eommonplace  notions  and  expressions  are 
sanctifled  in  his  eyes  by  the  sublime  ends 
for  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  the 
mystioal  verbiage  of  the  Methodist  pul- 
pit is  repeated,  till  the  speaker  entertains 
no  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen  organ  of 
divine  truth  and  persuasion.  But  if  such 
be  the  common  hazards  of  seeking  inspi- 
ration firom  those  potent  fountains,  it 
may  easily  be  eonceived  what  chance  Mr 
Wordsworth  had  of  eseaping  their  en- 
ohantmont — with  his  natnral  propousitiea 
to  wordiness,  and  his  unlucky  habit  of 
debasing  pathos  with  vul^^ty.  Tho 
fSftct  aooordingly  b,  that  in  this  production 
he  is  more  obscure  than  a  Pindaric  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  more 
verbose  *  than  even  himself  of  yore  ;' 
whUe  the  wilfulness  with  which  he  per- 
sists in  choosing  his  examples  of  intellec- 
tual dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively 
firora  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be 
suiBciently  apparent,  fh>m  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  thought  fit  to  make 
his  ohief  prolocutor  in  this  poetioal  dia- 
logue, and  chief  advoeate  of  Providence 
and  virtue,  am  old  Seotch  P^ci^r— retired 
Indeed  firom  business — but  still  rambling 
about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  gossiping 
among  his  old  customers,  without  his 
pack  on  his  shoulders.  The  other  per- 
sons of  the  drama  are,  a  retired  military 
chaplain,  who  has  grown  half  an  atheist 
and  half  a  misanthrope —e^e  vife  of  an 
unpro$penmt  wta/wer — a  servant  girl  with 
her  natural  child— a  parish  pauper,  and 
one  or  two  other  personages  oif  equal 
rank  and  dignity.'' 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of  the  Scotch  Pedlar.  It  was  a  sheer 
bfamder,  a  very  palpable  mistake. 
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Wordsworth  seems  to  have  beea 
aiognlariy  deficient  in  the  inyeotive 
or  constmctive  faculty  of  the  artist : 
this,  we  think,  rather  than  any  per- 
verse theory  npon  the  subject,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  blunder  he  has 
made,  both  here  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  As  some  (Mdliation  for 
the  absurdity  of  ascribing  his  own 
thoughts  to  this  wandering  Pedlar, 
we  may  remark  that  the  poem  is  so 
essentially  didactic  that,  throughout, 
we  seldom  think  of  any  other  speaker 
than  the  poet  himself.  When  the 
Pedlar  describes  his  own  mode  of  life 
or  former  avocation,  we  must,  of 
course,  recognise  him  for  what  he 
proclaims  himself  to  be.  But  the 
moment  he  launches  upon  his  great 
and  favourite  topics,  it  is  Words- 
worth only  that  we  hear.  The  incon- 
gruity between  the  imaginary  speaker, 
and  the  discourse  he  delivers,  is  lost 
sight  of,  in  a  manner  not  very  flatter- 
ing perhaps  to  the  art  of  the  poet, 
for  we  forffet  the  speaker  entirely, 
and  attend  only  to  the  discourse. 
The  real  plot  of  the  Excunion  is 
— ^Wordsworth  musing  amongst  his 
mountains.  But  as  these  musings 
would  take  place  at  different  times, 
and  bear  different  shades  of  opinion 
and  sentiment,  some  machinery  was 
necessary  to  put  them  together,  so 
that  they  might  be  read  consecutively. 
If  what  there  is  of  narrative  in  the 
piece  will  accomplish  this,  it  is  well — 
it  is  all  that  is  asked  of  it. 

We  do  not  cnvv  that  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule which  could  have  enumerated 
amongst  the  dramaiU  penoiuB  thus 
sarcastically  sketched,  ^*  the  wife  of 
an  nnprosperous  weaver."  Kor  is  it 
possible  that  Jeffrey  could  be  alto- 
gether blind  to  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness displaved  in  the  story  of  the 
deserted  wife.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
cold  and  stinted  praise  that  he  after- 
wards awards  to  it.  "  We  must  say, 
that  there  is  very  considerable  pathos 
in  the  telling  of  this  simple  story ; 
and  that  they  who  can  get  over  the  re- 
pugnance  excited  by  the  triteness  of  ite 
incidents^  and  bjf  the  lowness  of  its 
objects,  will  not  rail  to  be  struck  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  power  he  possesses  of  stirring 
up  its  deepest  and  gentlest  sympa- 
thies." Now,  the  most  fastidious  of 
readers  cannot  be  annoyed  here  by 


the  **  triteness  of  the  incident  or  the 
lowness  of  the  object;**  the  critic 
must  have  been  speaking  under  the 
influence  of  annoyances  of  this  kind 
received  from  other  works  of  the 
same  poet  It  is  quite  plain  that  he 
does  not  read  with  an  unbiassed 
mind,  open  to  genuine  impressions. 
The  circumstances  of  the  story  here 
are  such  as  perfectly  harmonise  with 
the  sentiments  expressed,  and  the  sym- 
pathy we  are  called  upon  to  feel ;  and 
that  sympathy,  and  the  whole  pathos 
of  the  story,  are  sudi  as  appeal  to 
every  human  heart  The  same  critic 
finds  no  repugnance  in  the  triteness 
or  lowness  of  the  objects  when  he 
reviews  the  tales  of  Crabbe ;  and 
there  is  quite  as  little  room  for  any 
such  repugnance  in  this  account  of  the 
nnprosperous  weaver  and  the  deserted 
wife.  Here  lies  the  great  offence,  or 
the  great  oversight,  which  the  Se- 
viewer  has  committed.  A  poem  came 
before  him  containing  passages  of 
higher  excellence  than  any  other  on 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  critical  function — higher,  or  at 
least  as  high,  as  any  modem  work 
can  boast  of;  it  is  remarkable  also 

f[as  most  works  of  original  genius  are) 
or  as  glaring  faults ; — he  is  not  altor 
gether  obtuse  to  the  merits,  but  he 
fastens  on  the  defects,  and  exercises 
all  his  wit  and  ingenuity  upon  them. 
"Tlie  Fourth  Book  (of  the  Exeur^ 
sion)  is  also  filled,"  he  says,  *'with 
dialogues  ethical  and  theological;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brilliant 
and  forcible  expressions  here  and 
there,  consists  of  an  exposition  of 
truisms,  more  cloudly,  wordy,  and  in- 
conceivably prolix,  than  anything  we 
ever  met  with." 

^^  With  the  exception  of  some  bril- 
liant and  forcible  expressions  here  and 
there!"  And  this  Fourth  Book  con- 
tains that  description  of  the  eariier 
religions  of  the  world,  which  might 
be  safely  pointed  out  as  the  finest 
passage  of  purely  reflective  poetry  in 
the  volume !  Indeed,  the  whole  pas- 
sage, consisting  of  many  consecutive 
pages,  might  be  quoted  as  the  perfec* 
tion  of  this  species  of  poetry.  Every 
reader  of  Wordsworth  is  now  as  familiar 
with  it,  as  every  reader  of  Shakspeare 
with  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  or  the 
moralising  of  Jacques.  Yet  he  can 
characterise  the  whole  of  this  Fourth 
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Book  in  the  terms  we  have  cited  1 
Tliat  tliis  portion  of  it  had,  at  least, 
paraed  under  his  eye,  is  evident,  be- 
canse  at  the  close  of  the  review, 
allading  again  to  the  nnhappy  Pedlar^ 
he  says  of  Wordsworth—"  His  taste 
for  simplicity  is  evinced  by  sprinkUng 
np  and  down  his  interminable  decla- 
mations a  few  descriptions  of  baby- 
houses,  and  of  old  hats  with  wet 
brims ;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for 
humble  life,  by  assuring  us  that  a 
wordy  rhetorician,  who  talks  about 
Thebes,  and  allegorises  all  the  heathen 
mytfiology,  was  once  a  pedlar,"  &c. 

No  modem  poet  has  exercised  so 
permanent  an  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  conn  try  as  Words  worth;  and 
it  is  a  humanising  and  liberalising  influ- 
ence—one which  a  critic  who  had  the 
interest  of  religion  and  morals  so  very 
much  at  heart,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  had,  might  have 
been  expected  to  welcome.    Philoso- 

Ehical  without  being  irreligious,  re- 
gions without  being  doctrinal  or 
dogmatic,  the  Excursion  is  one  of 
those  poems  where  all  hearts  which 
have  a  natural  piety  may  beat  to- 
gether in  unison.  The  simple  piety 
that  has  never  yet  questioned  itself, 
the  philosophical  which  has  questioned 
itself  too  often,  may  both  meet  here 
as  on  common  ground.  Here  are 
soft  and  twilight  glades,  sacred  to 
meditation,  but  where  neither  the 
fierceness  of  polemics  nor  the  gloom 
of  doubt  can  prevail.  Let  no  one,  in 
his  too  doctrinal  zeal,  censnre  the 
bland  and  liberal  piety  of  Words- 
worth. If  even  the  old  Pagan  my- 
thologies are  dear  to  him ;  if  clouds 
and  hills  are  oftentimes  his  sacred 
text-books— take  it  not  ill,  nor  call  it 
heresy.  It  is  only  a  faith  so  confi- 
dent that  it  forgets  sometimes  to  lean 
against  the  pillars  of  the  church. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  this 
catholic  spirit  is  still  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  it  is  carried  perhaps  as 
far  as  the  reader  could  endure. 
Wordsworth  is  liberal  to  all  creeds, 
because  in  all  he  detects  some  truth, 
or  sjrmbol  of  a  truth.  There  was 
«ever  temple  built,  about  which  be 
could  not  find  some  cornice  where  to 
hang  his  votive  wreath;  there  was 
never  church  or  mosque,  in  which  he 
could  not  find  some  spot  cleaner  than 
the  rest,  where  he  could  spread  his 
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carpet,  and  kneel  too.  Amongst  the 
Druids,  cruel  as  they  were, 

<*  The  primal  troth 
Olimmen    through   nuuiT   a    supentitions 
form.'' 

If  indulgent  to  the  Druids,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  his  Protestant  con- 
victions will  compel  him  to  be  very 
severe  upon  Dominican  monks,  or  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  There^ 
indeed,  all  poets  are  good  catholics. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  trial  to  his  spirit  of 
universal  charity  is  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  praise  the  Puritan ;  yet  he 
does  praise  him,  and  finds  many  good 
qualities  in  the  sturdy  iconoclast. 
Bishop  Laud,  and  those  who  executed 
Laud,  have  both  their  virtues,  and 
their  several  share  of  truth. 

We  said  that  this  spirit  of  universal 
toleration  was  perhaps  carried  as  far 
as  the  reader  could  endure ;  for  it  be- 
gins to  have  a  somewhat  bewildering 
effect.  If  you  leave  us  nothing  to 
hate— nothing  stoutly  to  deny — the 
attachment  to  our  own  fedtb  grows 
weak  and  vacillating.  If  you  call 
up  our  sympathies  in  too  rapid  suc- 
cession from  different  points  of  the 
theological  compass,  it  is  like  look- 
ing at  a  torch  which  a  boy  is  whirling 
round  his  head ;  there  is  a  luminons 
cirele,  light  on  all  sides,  but  there  is 
no  one  place  more  than  another  in 
which  the  torch  can  be  said  to  be.  It 
is  open  to  any  poet,  who  pleases  to 
make  the  experiment,  to  write  one 
sonnet  in  praise  of  the  martyr,  and 
the  next  in  praise  of  the  devout  faith 
of  the  priest  who  burnt  him.  They 
might  both  have  been  genuine  zealots ; 
under  different  circumstances  they 
might  have  interchanged  parts;  and 
(as  one  would  rather  die  for  a  creed 
than  murder  for  a  creed)  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  persecutor 
gives  the  strongest  testimony  of  the 
two,  of  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 
The  experiment,  we  say,  might  be 
made ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
effect  would  be  extremely  disagree- 
able ;  it  wonld  be  a  species  of  mental 
torture  to  have  our  sympathies  thus 
put  upon  the  rack,  and  drawn  at  the 
same  time  in  two  opposite  directions. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led 
into  a  dissertation  of  our  own  upon 
this  poet,  who,  indeed,  of  all  our  mo- 
dem bards,  seems  to  us  most  worthy 
of  study.    Our  only  task,  at  present, 
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is  to  obserTV  the  weloome  whick  Jef- 
frey gave  him : — 


[OoL 


"  The  case  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  we  per- 
ceive, is  DOW  maDifestly  hopeless ;  and 
we  gire  him  np  as  altogether  incurable, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  critioimn.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  altogether  omit  taking 
precautions  now  and  then  agatnst  the 
spreading  of  the  malady  ;  but,  for  him- 
self, though  we  shall  watch  the  progreas 
of  his  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  profes- 
siooal  curiosity  and  instruction,  we 
really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him 
any  longer  with  nauseous  remedies  ;  but 
rather  to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitive^, 
and  wait  in  patience  for  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  the  disorder." 

If  these  are  the  entices  **  cordials,** 
what  would  have  been  his  ^^  Danseons 
remedies?  "  In  the  next  paragraph, 
he  says,  ^*  We  now  see  clearly  how 
the  case  stands ;  and,  making  up  onr 
minds,  though  with  the  most  sincere 
pain  and  reluctance,  to  consider  him 
finally  lo§t  to  ike  good  emiu  of 
poetry  (J)  shall  endeavour  to  be 
thankful  for  the  occasional  gleams," 
&c.  And  what  is  remarkable,  the 
censure  becomes  less  mitigated,  grows 
more  abusive,  in  proportion  as  the 
critic  has  had  time  for  reflection  and 
re-perusal.  In  the  subsequent  year, 
on  the  publication  of  the  White  Dot 
of  RykUme^  the  attack  is  renewed, 
with  a  spedes  of  virulence  ihat  bor- 
ders on  downright  vulgarity.  He 
speaks  of  the  strange  extravagances 
into  which  people  may  run,  ^*  when 
tnder  the  influence  of  that  intoxica- 
tion which  is  produced  by  umrestrained 
Udmiratkm  €f  themeelves;^^  and  then 
draws  a  parallel,  by  no  means  skil- 
fully snstained,  between  this  species 
of  intoxication  and  that  which  is 
generally  known  by  the  name : — 

**  This  poetical  intoxication,  to  pursue 
the  figure  a  little  further,  seems  capable 
of  assuming  as  many  forms  as  the  Tulgar 
one  which  arises  from  wine  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  require  as  delicate  a  manage- 
ment to  make  a  man  a  good  poet  by  the 
help  of  the  one,  as  to  make  him  a  good 
companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In 
both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the 
dose  or  the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid, 
may  make  him  absolutely  outrageous,  or 
lull  him  oTer  into  the  most  profound  stu- 
pidity, instead  of  brightening  up  the  hid- 
den stores  of  his  genius  ;  and  truly,  we 
are  concerned  to  say  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky  in 


the  fliioiee  of  his  liquor— or  of  his  boMle- 
balder.  la  aome  of  his  inles  and  ethie 
ezhortati<ms,  he  was  oxpoead  to  Um  pdb- 
lio  in  a  state  af  incoherent  rapture  aad 
glorieoB  delirinm,  to  which  we  think  we 
have  seen  a  parailel  among  the  humbler 
lovers  of  jollity.  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
he  was  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  in  a  Teia 
of  very  pretty  deliration ;  but  in  tiie 
poem  before  us,  he  appears  in  a  state  of 
low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which  would 
not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  him- 
self, on  the  close  of  «aocial  day.  Whether 
this  unhappy  reenlt  is  to  be  aecribed  te 
any  adullention  of  his  Caataiian  enpe^ 
or  to  the  unlucky  ottoioe  of  his  oempMsj 
over  them,  we  cannot  presnme  to  say. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  dashed  his  Hippo- 
crene  with  too  large  an  infusion  of  take 
fcater^  &c. 

Which  last  ingredient  wMld  at 
least  restore,  one  shoold  tiiink,  the 
Bobriety  of  the  patient. 

After  this,  and  the  Hke  attacks,  it 
will  never  do  to  point  to  seine  pages 
of  commended  extracts,  as  a  proof 
that  justice  was  done  to  the  poet,  or 
as  a  vindication  of  the  repntation  of 
the  critic  The  reviewer  employed 
the  whole  force  of  his  pen,  and  exer^; 
dsed  bis  critical  ingenuity  entirely 
upon  the  famke  of  the  author  of  the 
Exeurmm.  He  even  made  elaborate 
attempts  to  bring  into  ridici^  a 
writer  whose  oontribotions  to  Eng- 
lish poetry  are,  at  this  moment,  more 
prized  by  the  refined  and  cnltiva- 
ted  classes  of  the  commimity  thaa  \ 
those  of  any  other  poet  since  the  da3ra 
of  Milton.  Nor  can  we  pass  froa 
tiie  subject  without  nodcing  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  critical 
censnre  is  here  expressed.  To  ns,  it 
is  incomprehensible  how  any  man 
could  have  fallal  into  such  a  style — 
importing,  to  say  the  least,  so  strange 
a  conception  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween critic  and  poet.  **  The  case  of 
Mr  Wordsworth  is  hqieless— -we  give 
him  up  as  incurable."  Do  critics  pro- 
fess to  cure?  The  critic,  as  we  m- 
derstand  the  matter,  exercises  a  not 
unuseful  function  in  the  republic  of 
letters :  he  assists  to  preserve,  if  he 
does  not  raise,  the  standard  of  taste. 
But,  like  all  other  writers,  he  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  public ;  he  acts  on 
the  public  opinion  ;  and  indirectly  in- 
fluences the  future  writer  by  prepar- 
ing for  him  a  watchful  and  enligbtenedl 
audience.    But  he  exercises  no  police 
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— medical-or  oAerwise— over  authors. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  their  indi- 
YidMtl  oondnct;  he  has  no  criminal 
jorisdiction  o^er  them  ;  he  is  sot 
the  pedagogue  of  poets,  who  is  to 
chastise  them  if  they  break  bounds, 
or  play  truant.  He  and  the  poet 
both  go  before  the  public.  Did  the 
Beviewer  imagine  that  it  was  in  his 
power,  or  part  of  his  duty,  to  cure  or 
to  reform  every  errant  genius  that 
was  brought  bdbre  him  ?  If  so,  he 
must  be  about  as  mad,  and  about  as 
incurable  himself;  as  that  sage  in  Baa- 
$elasy  who  fancied  that  he  had  the 
command  of  the  wind  and  the  clouds, 
and  that  on  him  had  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  due 
succession  of  rain  and  fine  weather — 
of  cloud  and  sunshine. 

A  book  comes  before  the  reviewer ; 
it  may  possibly  be  the  biography  of 
m  late  contemporary:  he  pronounces 
it  to  be  eminently  Ul- written ;  some 
sterling  good  qualities  it  may  mani- 
fest, but  as  a  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship it  is  singularly  bad.  He 
states  this.  Does  he  imagine  that 
the  biographer  will  thank  him,  or 
will  listen  to  him,  or  will  study  to 
improve  ?  Not  at  all.  The  biogra- 
pher retorts  upon  the  critic ;  and,  if 
he  writes  a  second  book,  will  as- 
suredly repeat  all  tiie  faults  of  the 
first  in  an  exaggerated  form.  But 
the  public,  or  snch  portion  of  it  as 
have  perused  the  criticism,  will  read 
the  second  biography  with  more  at- 
tention than  they  read  the  first.  Then 
and  there  come  into  operation  what- 
ever salutary  truth  the  reviewer  may 
have  divulged  upon  the  matter. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  critical  sen- 
tences passed  by  Jeffrey  upon  some 
other  poets.  Perhaps,  whilst  doing 
this,  we  shall  have  also  an  opportunity 
of  glancing  back  with  advantage  upon 
hb  reviews  of  Wordsworth. 

It  almost  amounts  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  manner  of  our  author— it  is  at 
least  the  frequent  habit  of  his  mind — 
that  his  ideas  are  kindled  and  sug- 
gested l>y  contrast  and  opposition, 
not  by  similitude,  or  in  harmony  with 
the  subject  before  him.  Bring  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
and  be  would  discourse  most  floently 
<on  the  complicated  beauties,  and  the 
^greater  solemnity,  of  the  Gothic  ca- 
thedral ;  if  a  Turkish  mosque  were 


in  view,  with  its  glittering  minarets, 
and  its  swelling  dome,  be  would  then 
become  eloquent  on  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  the  Grecian  portico.  When 
he  criticises  Byron,  he  complains  that 
all  his  works  are  in  reality  but  one  i 
work,  and  that  one  work  has  but  one  \ 
character — his  own.  And  therefore 
he  launches  into  praise  on  the  dra-\ 
matic  versatility  of  Shakapeare.  The  < 
author  of  Lalla  Rookh  comes  before 
him,  the  poet  of  the  East,  of  splen- 
dour, of  magnificence,  of  strong  emo- 
tion, of  romantic  adventure,  and  he 
laments  ^  the  want  of  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  repose."  His  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy.  It  is  very 
good  poetry,  but  there  is  too  much 
of  it.  **  No  work,  consisting  of  many 
pages,  should  have  detached  and  dis- 
tinguishable beauties  in  every  one  of 
them.  No  great  work,  indeed,  should 
have  mamy  beautiee:  if  it  were  per- 
fect, it  wonld  have  but  one;  and  that 
but  faintly  perceptible,  except  on  a 
view  of  the  ivhole.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
finished  and  exquisite  production  of 
human  art — the  design  and  elevation 
of  a  Grecian  temple,"  &c.  That 
one  beauty  of  which  he  speaks  here 
must  mean,  we  presume,  the  harmony 
of  'many  beauties,  and  is  not  incom- 
patible even  with  an  exuberant  fancy. 
The  same  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
quotes  as  an  instance  of  dramatic 
versatility,  he  might  also  have  cited 
as  quite  as  eminent  an  example  of 
the  richness  and  abnndanoe  of  a  poe- 
tical imagination.  When  be  reviews 
the  poet  of  our  English  lakes  an^ 
mountains,  and  of  solitary  medita-i 
tion,  he  enlarges  on  the  intellectual^ 
advantages  of  a  metropolitan  society.' 
When  he  criticises  Bums,  he  takes 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  lecture  on 
gentility! — on  the  manner  in  which 
well-bred  gentlemen  express,  or  ra- 
ther conceal,  their  passions,  whether 
of  love,  or  of  independence. 

The  author  of  LaUa  Mookh,  though 
lie  might  have  been  surprised  to  find 
his  poem  giving  rise  to  exactly  that 
train  of  reflection  which  the  critic 
took  occasion  to  express,  had  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  leni- 
ency with  which  he  was  treated. 
Justice,  and,  as  we  think,  not  more 
than  justice,  was  meeted  out  to  this 
brilliant  production.    We  have  great 
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pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  elo- 
quent tribute  of  admiration ;  it  recalls 
gratefhllj  to  mind  both  the  critic  and 
the  poet. 

''  There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  diction  and  imagery  spread  over 
the  whole  work,  that  indicate  the  greatest 
actirity  and  elegance  of  fancy  in  the  author; 
bat  it  is  everywhere  pervaded,  still  more 
strikingly,  by  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble 
feeling,  ponred  out  with  such  warmth 
and  abundance  as  to  steal  insensibly  on 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually 
to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of  sympathetic 
emotion.  There  are  passages,  indeed, 
and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over 
which  the  very  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to 
have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — 
where  the  melody  of  the  verse  and  the 
beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoni- 
ously with  the  force  and  tenderness  of 
the  emotion,  that  the  whole  is  blended 
into  one  deep  and  bright  stream  of  sweet- 
ness and  of  feeling,  along  which  the  spirit 
<it  the  reader  is  borne  passively  away, 
through  long  reaches  of  delight  Mr 
Moore's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  hap- 
piest  vein  is  opened,  realises  more  exactly 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  the  splendid 
account  which  is  given  by  Comus,  of  the 
song  of — 

'  His  mother  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three, 
Amid  the  flowery-kirtled  Nai'adeB, 
Who,  as  they  iung,  would  take  the  prisoned 

soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  !  * 

And,  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should  so  often  have  broken  the 
measure  with  more  frivolous  strains,  or 
£lled  up  its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  bril- 
A\2kn%  fixluUOy  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  his  excellences  are  at  least  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  more  characteristic  of  his 
genius." 

That  closing  sentence  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  ;  the  excellences  of  a 
writer  must  be  more  characteristic  of 
his  genius  than  his  faults ;  there  was 
little  occasion  here  for  the  insertion  of 
his  too  favourite  ^*  perhaps." 

In  his  several  reviews  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  he  makes  many  remarks  which 
will  be  always  recognised  as  jast  and 
pertinent ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  any  earnest  investi- 
gation of  that  which  constituted  its 
real  force  and  potency — that  deep, 


roct. 

self-scmtinising  discontent  which  is 
expressed,  and  boldly  appealed  to,  as 
the  concealed  inmate  of  every  bosom. 
In  dealing  with  the  mere  merit  of  the 
verse,  he  seems  to  have  been  often 
borne  along  by  the  tide  of  public 
applause.  At  all  events,  there  are 
here  and  there  extracts  quoted  vrith 
great  commendation,  whidi  some  fu- 
ture Je£Prey  may  probably  point  out 
as  illustrative  of  anything  but  poetic 
excellence,  as  illustrating  mainly  how 
the  contemporary  critic,  like  the 
simplest  reader,  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

It  is  another  peculiarity  of  our 
author's  manner,  to  take  a  circuit — 
sometimes  of  two  or  three  sentences, 
sometimes  of  two  or  three  paragraphs 
—in  which  he  contrives  to  express  a 
variety  of  different  or  conflicting  ideas, 
leaving  the  reader  to  reconcile  them 
how  he  best  may.  This  manner  of 
writing  gives  bis  own  mind  a  plea- 
sant exercbe ;  and,  for  a  careless 
reader — and  most  readers  are  care- 
less— fills  the  page  very  agreeably. 
It  saves,  too,  the  trouble  of  very 
accurate  decision;  if  one  observation 
is  erroneous,  or  extravagantly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  neutralised  by  some 
other  observation ; — there  is  black  and 
white  thrown  before  you  on  the  pal- 
ette, mix  them  to  your  own  pleasure; 
you  cannot  complain  that  there  is 
withheld  from  you  any  one  reasonable 
view  of  the  case.  We  do  not  know 
whether  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
give  any  specimen  of  the  larger  cir* 
cuit^  composed  of  paragraphs,  but 
the  smaller  will  come  unavoidably  in 
our  way.*  There  is  no  violent  oppo- 
sition, be  it  remembered,  in  the  parts; 
you  glide  from  one  point  to  the  other, 
and  find  at  length  you  must  choose  a 
position  for  yourself,  if  you  are  anxi- 
ous to  maintain  one.  Of  the  senti- 
ments of  Byron,  he  says:  "There 
are  some  which  we  must  ever  think 
it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain,  and 
others  which  it  appears  improper  to 
have  published ;  and  the  greater  part 
are  aidmirable,  and  cannot  but  be 
perused  with  admiration,  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  may  appear 
erroneous." 


*  As  an  instance  of  this  style,  when  applied  to  the  general  estimate  of  an  author, 
see  the  commencement  of  the  review  of  Hardy's  Lift  of  Lord  CharUmont—"  Contribi^- 
.tlom"  vol.  iv. 
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This  is  said  apropos  of  the  third 
€anio  ofCkilde  Haroid^  which  he  com- 
inences  his  notice  of  in  the  following 
drcoitoos  manner : — 


469 


"The  most  considerable  of  these  (Lord 
Byron's  recent  pablications)  is  the  third 
canto  of  Oiilde  Harold — a  work  which 
has  the  disad7antage  of  all  continnations, 
in  admitting  of  little  absolate  noTelty  in 
the  plan  of  the  work,  or  the  cast  of  its 
•character,  and  must,  besides,  remind  all 
liOrd  Byron's  readers  of  the  extraordinary 
•effect  prodnced  by  the  sadden  blazing 
forth  of  his  genios,  upon  their  first  intro- 
duction to  that  title."  (Yon  think  he  is 
going  to  disparage,  but  read  on.)  "In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  are  per- 
snaded  that  this  third  part  of  the  poem 
will  not  be  pronounced  inferior  to  either 
of  the  former,  and,  ite  think,  will  probably 
be  ranked  above  them  by  those  who  have 
been  most  delighted  with  the  whole. 
The  great  success  of  this  singular  produc- 
tion, indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  its  merits;  for, 
with  all  its  genius,  it  does  not  belong  to 
a  sort  of  poetry  that  rises  easily  to  popu- 
larity. It  has  no  story,  or  action — very 
little  variety  of  character — and  a  great 
deal  of  reasoning  and  reflection  of  no  ttry 
cUraetite  tenor,*' 

Take  what  view  you  will  of  the 
third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  the 
critic  has  been  before  you  :  here  is 
praise  of  all  shades ;  nevertheless,  he 
has  pledged  himself  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  any  decided  opinion.  In  the 
same  paper  he  reviews  Parisina^  and 
here  occurs  one  of  those  instances  to 
which  we  have  allnded,  where  the 
critic  seems  to  have  been  carried  along 
by  the  tide  of  popular  applause.  Any 
doubt  or  hesitation  he  might  have 
had  is  fairly  overborne  by  the  enthu- 
siasm out  of  doors ;  and  he  extols  to 
the  utmost  verses  which,  we  may 
safely  say,  will  never  again  be  quoted 
for  especial  admiration.  The  extract 
we  refer  to  he  ushers  in  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  quite  triumphant  ap- 
plause : — 

"  The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  describes  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rival  son  ;  and  in  which, 
though  there  is  no  pomp,  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  sentiment,  and  everything,  on 
the  contrary,  is  conceived  and  expressed 
Vfith  studied  simplicity  and  directness,  (here 
is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which  it 
soould  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels.** 

This  all  but  unparalleled  passage 
we  would  very  willingly  quote  entire; 


but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
considerable  and  consecutive  portion 
of  it.  Assuredly,  if  Lord  Byron  had 
not  written  better  verses  than  these, 
the  critic  would  not  have  found  them 
so  faultless  :— 

^  It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mocked  it  toiih  its  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head  !^ 
As,  his  last  confession  pourinp^ 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deplortny 
In  penitential  holiness. 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mental  sins  away ! 
That  hiah  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten. 
As  he  tAere  did  bow  and  listen  ! 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  elitter  ! 
Oh  thai  parting  hour  was  oitter  ! 
Even  the  stem  stood  still  with  awe  ; 
Dark  the  crime  and  just  the  law, 
Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

**  The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  fiJse  son — and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted ; 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped.'^ 

Well,  the  critic  who,  in  reviewing 
Moore,  calls  for  "homeliness,"  who 
complains  that,  "though  his  orna- 
ments are,  for  the  most  part,  truly 
and  exquisitely  beautiful,"  yet  there 
is,  in  fact,  "  too  much  ornament," 
and  laments  the  absence  of  unity  of 
impression — ^has  not  a  word  to  throw 
away— not  one  single  word— in  fa- 
vour of  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone^ 
which,  whatever  faults  it  possesses, 
has  this  charm  of  simplicity,  and  has 
produced  on  most  of  its  readers  a 
very  pleasing  and  a  cherished  impres- 
sion. Still  more,  the  critic  who,  in 
reviewing  Byron,  can  quote  the  lines 
we  have  just  extracted  as  finished 
specimens  of  composition,  of"  studied 
simplicity  and  directness  "  of  "  pathos 
and  of  poetry,"  can  also  quote  as 
tame,  and  flat,  and  ridiculous,  these 
following  lines  from  the  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone!  Francis  Norton  also  is 
going  to  certain  death — he  has  no- 
thing to  sustain  him  but  his  Chris- 
tian fortitude.  He  thus  takes  leave 
of  his  sister : — 

^  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak, 
To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak  ; 
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H«pe  BCfthing,  I  v^eat ;  Hor  we 

Are  doomed  to  pensh  otterij ; 
^is  meet  that  tiion  with  me  divide 
The  thooght  while  I  am  hy  thy  side. 
Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comibrt  in  toe  OMk.  ahjn : 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  goaa, 
And  be  no  further  wrought  upon. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate. 
All  prayers  for  this  cause  or  for  that ! 
Weep,  ff  that  aid  thee  ;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend  ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  onoe,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve.*" 

Where  lies  "the  simplicity  and 
the  pathos?"— in  the  lines  nshered 
in  with  the  londest  note  of  critical 
applause,  or  in  those  which  are  intro- 
duced with  a  mocking  oommentary? 
We  prefer  the  condemned  passage. 

In  hb  review  of  Mrs  Hemans,  Lord 
Jeffrey  discourses  thns : — 

^  It  hu  been  alway  our  opinion  (hat 
the  very  essence  ef  poetry— apart  from 
the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  brilliMt  de- 
scription which  may  be  embodied  in  it, 
but  may  exist  equally  in  prose — consists 
in  the  fine  perception  and  TtTid  expres- 
sion of  that  mysterions  analogy  which 
exists  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world — ^which  makes  outward  things  and 
qualities  the  natural  types  and  emblems 
of  inward  gifts  and  emotions,  or  leads  us 
to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  every- 
thing  that  interests  ns  in  the  aspects  of 
external  nature.'' 

Some  such  train  of  thooght  wtnild 
not  have  been  inappropriate  in  his 
review  of  the  Excursion — a  poem 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  work  we  can  call  to  mind,  to 
cement  this  connection  between  ex- 
ternal nature  and  the  finest  of  onr 
moral  sentiments.  Bnt  this  would 
not  have  been  in  the  usual  manner  of 
our  author.  What  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  examination  of  one 
book  serves  for  the  notice  of  some 
other:  perhaps  it  came  to<rlate,  and 
was  not  suggested  on  the  first  occa- 
sion till  enough  had  been  written; 
perhaps  it  might  compromise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  critic  to  be  seen  in 
friendly  harmony  with  his  author, 
or  his  mind  unconsciously  threw  it- 
self into  a  habitual  attitude  of  inde- 
pendent temucontrovergial  thoughts 

To  Mrs  Hemans  some  very  elegant 
compliments  are  paid.  To  Campbell, 
to  Rogers,  to  Crabbe,  ample  justice  is 
done ;  if  something  more  than  justice, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  strike  off 


the  excess.  Of  Ckileridge,  of  SiMiHey, 
of  Landor,  proee  or  verse,  we  oMet 
with  little  or  nothing.  Keatn  is 
commended ;  but,  singiUariy  enongh, 
that  fragment  of  Hjfpaiom  which  sod- 
denly  elevated  him  in  the  judgment 
of  many  who  had  been  little  disposed 
to  admire  his  poetry,  is  the  piece 
here  whidi  is  most  coldly  received. 
Sonthey,  it  is  well  known,  shared  in 
the  disparagement  thrown  npon  tiie 
^^Lfakers,**  and  political  a^>eritifis 
may  here  have  mingled  with  poetical 
criticism.  The  review  of  Hoderick  tite 
Last  of  the  Goths  is  the  only  one  on  htm 
republished  in  the  Contr&tUions,  We 
quote  an  extract  from  it,  as  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  that  circuitous  style 
we  have  been  alluding  to.  It  treats 
CO  the  cbcnce  of  the  subject  of  this 
poem.  Crlowing  patriodsm  and  asoetic 
piety,  and  these  in  the  person  of  % 
dethroned  monarch,  appear  to  point 
out  a  subject  pre-eminently  poetic 
But  the  critic  thus  plays  with  his 
doubts  upon  that  point : — 

^  We  are  not  qnite  sure  whether  we 
should  reckon  his  choioe  of  a  sabijeflt 
among  Mr  Southey's  errors  on  the  pve- 
sent  occasion  ;  bnt  certainly  no  theme 
could  well  have  been  suggested  more 
utterly  alien  to  aU  English  prejudices, 
traditions,  «nd  habits  of  poetical  con- 
templation, than  the  domestic  history  ef 
the  last  Gothic  king  of  Spain— a  history 
extremely  remote  and  obscure  in  iteelf, 
and  treating  of  persons,  and  places,  and 
events,  with  which  no  risions  or  glories 
are  associated  in  English  imaginations. 
The  Bubject,  however,  was  selected,  we 
suppose,  during  that  period  when  a  zeai 
for  Spanish  liberty,  and  a  belief  in 
Spanish  virtue,  spirit,  and  talent*  were 
extremely  fashion<Me  in  this  country,  and 
before  **  the  nniyersal  Spanish  people  ** 
had  made  themselres  the  objects  of  mixed 
contempt  and  compassion,  by  rashing 
prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulting 
eeryitnde  that  was  ever  asserted  over 
hnmaa  beings.  From  this  degradatioa 
we  do  not  think  they  will  be  redeemed 
by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  in  this 
poem,  the  interest  of  which,  we  suspect^ 
will  be  considerably  lowered  by  the  late 
revolation  in  public  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it 
relates.  After  all,  hotcever,  we  think  it 
must  be  allowed  that  any  author  who 
Interests  as  in  his  story  has  either  the 
merit  of  dhoosing  a  good  subject,  or  a 
still  higher  merit ;  and  Mr  Sonthey,  in 
onr  opinion,  has  made  his  story  very 
Interesting.    Nor  should  U  be  forgoUen 
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that,  bj  tke  ^hoioe  iHiicli  iie  has  mide, 
1m  has  lecnred  immense  sqiutdroni  of 
Moon,  wiik  their  Aiiatie  gorgeomfnessy 
and  their  cymbals,  turbans,  and  Pajsim 
duTalry,  to  giro  a  pictivesqoe  effect  to 
his  battles — and  bevies  of  yeiled  virgini 
and  ladies  in  armour — and  hermits  and 
bishops — and  mountain  yillagen — and 
torrents  and  fSorests,  and  cork  trees  and 
sierras,  to  remind  ns  of  Don  Quixote — 
and  store  of  sonorous  names — and  aUo" 
petker,  he  might  hare  diosen  worse 
among  more  familiar  objects." 

To  pass  In  review  all  the  modern 
writers  on  whom  Jeffrey  has  written 
would  be  impossible ;  much  less 
can  we  revert  to  times  past,  and 
follow  him  in  his  criticism  on  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  elder  dramatists,  or 
Cowper,  or  Bmns,  or  Swifk.  On 
Swift  the  strictores  are  more  power- 
ful, decisive,  and  indignant,  than 
Qsnallj  fall  from  his  pen.  We  have 
no  desire  to  diminish  from  their  pnn- 
gency ;  and  the  general  estimate 
formed  of  the  wits  of  Qaeen  Anne  is 
sneh  as  we  should  readily  acqaiesee 
in.  There  is  a  casual  notice,  how- 
ever, of  one  of  our  elder  writers, 
whose  canse  we  should  not  so  w^- 
ingly  renounce.  He  speaks  of  ^'  the 
paltry  flippancy  and  disgusting  affec- 
totion  of  Sterne!''  This  is  all  that 
is  said  of  him,  and  it  is  said  en  pas- 
four.  In  one  of  his  reviews  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  But  It  startled  ns,  we  con- 
fess. A  spice  of  affectation,  and  of 
something  worse  than  affectation, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  thfx>w  Into  obM- 
Tion  the  genius  that  delineated  our 
uncle  Toby,  and  corporal  Trim,  or 
even  our  father  Shandy,  who,  amidst 
all  his  crotchets,  is  still  a  genuine 
specimen  of  human  nature. 

Disentangling  ourselves  from  the 
poets,  modem  or  more  ancient,  let  ns 
make  a  few  more  general  remarks, 
bearing  on  the  intellectual  character, 
on  the  style  of  writing  and  of  reason- 
ing of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  His 
style  was  clear  and  copious,  somewhat 
too  copious,  and  abound hig  In  illustra- 
tions which  had  the  merit  of  really 
elucidating  his  meaning.  His  intel- 
lect was  quick  and  vivacious,  and 
many  are  the  instances  which  might 
be  given  where  he  has  seized  and  hap- 
pily expressed  some  one  truth,  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  his  investigation. 
But  when  he  had  accomplished  this 
he  seems  to  have  contented  himself. 
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Whether  firom  an  impatience  of  long- 
continued  thought,  or  from  a  distrust- 
ful dubious  temper,  leading  him  to 
conclude  that  truth  itself  was  rarely 
to  be  discovered,  be  Is  never  seen  to 
enter  earnestly  into  the  prosecution  of 
any  inquiry.  He  quits  his  subject 
leaving  a  degree  of  nncertainty  bang- 
ing over  it ;  or  if  he  states  a  ded- 
sive  conclusion,  the  oonclusion  itself  is  i 
one  which  flavours  despondency,  or  it  ' 
purposely  halts  between  two  opinions. 
In  his  political  speculations  he  is 
generally  despondent;  amongst  his 
private  letters,  as  well' as  bis  public 
writings,  we  find  some  of  the  gloomiest 
vaticinations  of  the  future  destiny  of 
society  that  we  remember  anywhere  to 
have  read.  On  other  subjects  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  he  often  expresses  in  a 
very  ludd  manner  both  this  and  that 
opinion,  and  fortifies  himself  on  some 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  two. 
After  we  had  become  a  little  familiar 
with  this  habit  of  his  mind,  we  were 
extremely  amused  to  alight  upon  m 
paper  In  which  he  discusses  the  meta- 
physical question,  whether  there  is^ 
or  there  is  not,  an  external  world. 
Faithful  to  himself,  he  discovers  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world ;  but  then  there  it^ 
no  disproving  its  existence.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  had  better  go  on  be- 
lieving it. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  pleasing^ 
and  elegant  writing,  of  facile  exposi- 
tion and  copioas  ilinstration,  on  the 
subject  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  It 
was  one  to  which  he  had  given  much 
attention,  yet  there  is  no  complete- 
ness In  the  view  he  presents.  Parts 
of  the  subject  are  more  than  suffi- 
ciently explained,  whilst  other  parts 
are  most  unsatisfactorily  treated.  He 
was  not,  as  the  Frendi  are  fond  of 
calling  it,  a  conscientious  workman. 

To  make  a  lucid  statement  which, 
at  all  events,  has  its  measure  of 
troth — this  is  the  exercise  of  mind 
with  which  be  rests  satisfied.  And 
here  we  notice  a  peculiar  artifice  of 
composition  in  our  author.  He  will 
string  together  several  of  such  lucid 
statements,  with  such  skill  and  dex- 
terity that  they  shall  seem  to  form 
one  chain  of  reasoning.  But  if  the 
page  Is  re* perused  with  attention,  it 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  indepen- 
dent thoughts  or  remarks,  each  of 
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which  may  be  trne,  bat  which  have 
no  logical  seqaenoe.    They  had  been 
connected  merely  by  a  certain  dex- 
teroos  manipulation  of  language,  or 
perhaps  by  bold  juxUposition.    This 
artifice  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
intelligible  without   an   illustration. 
In  order  to  escape  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  any  tedious  introduction,  we 
shall  fake  our  example  from  that  re- 
view of  Madame  de  Stael  to  which, 
m  the  previous  portion  of  our  paper, 
we  have  already  alluded.    We  should 
have  some   scruple   in   taxing   the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  follow  us, 
even  in  this  one  illustration,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  ideas  we  shall  encounter, 
though  joined  together  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  cunning 
Japanese   fastened    the  bead   of  a 
monkey  to  the  body  of  a  fish,  are 
really  in  themselves  valuable  and  well 
worth  considering.     In  this  respect 
his  invention  bears   no  resemblance 
to  the  ingenious  syrens  or  mermaids  of 
the  Japanese,  which,  when  taken  to 
pieces,  are  found  to  consist  of  parts 
utterly  worthless. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  been  speak- 
ing of  the  purity  of  taste  which  char- 
acterises the  very  earliest  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  and  has  ascribed  this  to 
the  influence  of  their  religion,  or  my- 
thology. Jefl^ey  with  great  acute- 
ness  remarks,  that  the  mythology 
itself  has  to  be  accounted  for.  He 
continues : — 

**  Now  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the 
obTious  objection,  that  this  mythology 
was  itself  a  creature  of  the  same  poeti- 
cal imagination  which  it  is  here  supposed 
to  have  modified,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
obserye,  that  though  the  circumstances 
now  alluded  to  may  account  for  the 
raised  and  lofty  tone  of  the  Grecian 
poetry,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  low  or 
familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, it  wiU  not  explain  the  far 
more  substantial  indications  of  pure  taste 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  all  that  gross 
jxj^eration,  violent  incongruity,  and 
tedious  and  childish,  extravagance,  which 
are  found  to  deform'  the  primitive  poetry 
of  most  other  nations.  The  Hindoos,  for 
example,  have  a  mythology  at  least  as 
copious,  and  still  more  closely  inter- 
woven  with  every  action  of  their  lives. 
But  their  legends  are  the  very  models  of 
had  taste  ;  and  unite  all  the  detestable 
attributes  of  obscurity,  puerility,  insuf- 
ferable tedionsness,  and  the  most  revolt- 
wg    and   abominable    absurdity.      The 
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poetry    of  the  northern    bards    is    not 
mueh    more    commendable.      But     the 
Greeks    are    wonderfully  raUooal    and 
moderate  in  aU  their  worics  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  speak  for  the  most  part  with  a 
degree  of  justness  and  brevity,  which  is 
only  the  more  marvellous  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  religion  had  to  do  in 
the  business.    A  better  explanati<m,  per- 
^P9f  <ir  tAe  iuperiorUy  may  be  derived 
from  recollecting  that  the  sins  of  affec- 
tation, and  iigudieions  effort,  really  oan> 
not  be  committed  where   there  are   no 
models  to  be  at  once  copied  and  avoided. 
The  first  writers  naturally  took  poesessioa 
of  what  was  most  striking,  and  most 
capable  of  producing  effect  in  nature  and 
in  incident  Their  successors  consequently 
found  these  occupied,  and  were  obliged, 
for  the  credit  of  their  originality,  to  pro- 
duce something  which  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  his  originals." 


Here  the  second  remark,  very  good 
in  itself,  is  put  forward  as  an  ^*  ex- 
planation'* of  the  difilculty  suggested 
in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph. 
It  has  plainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difilculty.    The  author  very  properly 
puts  the  question— How  came  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Greek  to  frame  such 
different    mythologies,    as   well    as 
literatures?    What  is  the  reason  of 
this  original  diversity  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  two  people?     But  the 
answer  or  explanation  sUtes  a  fact 
common  to  every  original  literature. 
The  first  poets  or  writers  in  India 
were  as  little  liable  to  the  sin  of 
affectation,  from  copying  or  avoiding 
previous  models,  as  the  first  writers 
of  Greece.    The  paragraph,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  be  broken  in  half,  in  order 
that  each  part  should  be  restored  to 
its  legitimate  value.    But  then  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  very  purposes  of 
authorship,  that  the  ideas  should  be 
woven  together  in  some  consecutive 
arrangement,  and  our  rapid  dexterous 
author  weaves  on,  with  any  straw 
that  comes  first  to  hand.     It  will 
bold  if  no  one  touches  it. 

There  seems  at  first  some  incon- 
gruity between  the  habit  of  qualifica- 
tion, of  balancing  opposite  opinions, 
of  hesitation  and  apparent  timidity, 
and  the  boldness,  amounting  to  rash- 
ness, which  at  other  times  is  conspi- 
cuous in  our  celebrated  critic ;  but 
this  very  hesitation  of  manner, — the 
"we  suspect,"  the  "perhaps,"  the 
"probably,"— are  in  fact  merely  intro- 
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daced  as  parts  of  this  skilfnl  joinery. 
We  shoald  mistake  the  matter  egre- 
giously  if  we  supposed  there  was  any 
real  timidity  or  modesty  in  this  mode 
of  speech ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  mere 
disgaise  for  haste  and  volatility. 
This  bland  suggestive  manner  enables 
him  always  to  $ay  on — (the  great 
necessity  of  the  rapid  writer,  as  of  the 
volable  speaker)— to  proceed  always 
with  the  least  possible  pause  or  inter- 
ruption. Our  author  delighted  to  sit 
in  his  easy  editorial  chair,  to  turn 
this  way  and  that,  to  assert,  to  doubt, 
invent,  propose.  What  you  finally 
made  of  the  matter  was  really  your 
affair,  not  his.  He  could  be  para- 
doxical, and  balance  one  paradox  by 
another;  or  he  could  take  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  see-saw,  and  re- 
ceive from  it  the  slightest  possible 
movement.  ''Her  taste,"  speaking 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  "  is,  perhc^s^ 
not  quiU  perfect."  Of  what  mortal 
writer  could  not  this  be  said  with  per- 
fect safety?  "From  all  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  history  or 
recent  observation,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  there  was  no  sound 
sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  or  princi- 
pled goodness,  except  among  the  na^ 
tives  of  Europe^  and  their  genuine 
descendants."  All  Mahometan  sages, 
and  all  Asiatic  Christians,  are  cut  off 
at  once  from  any  claims  to  firmness 
of  purpose  or  principled  goodness. 
Very  intolerant;  but  no  matter,  we 
shall  be  tolerant  enough  another  time, 
perhaps  in  the  next  page. 

No  subject  came  unwelcome  to 
him,  says  Lord  Cockbum,  speaking 
of  his  conversational  powers ;  "  and  if 
he  had  not  knowledge,  he  had  fancy 
at  command."  In  his  writings,  too, 
he  could  sometimes  supply  the  place 
of  knowledge  with  fancy  or  ingenious 
conjecture.  He  undertook  to  review 
Goethe's  WUhelm  Meister.  There  lay 
the  novel  before  him,  and  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  enabled  him 
(if  ever  translation  did)  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  book.  The  judg- 
ment he  passed  was  strange  enough. 
Here,  too,  he  exercises  all  nis  wit  and 
author-craft  upon  the  defects  and 
blemishes  of  a  work  of  genius.  Wil- 
helm  himself  is  confess^y  a  tedious, 
insipid,  insufferable  personage.  There 
was  room  for  caustic  censure;  but 
what  room  was  there  also  for  a  very 
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different  display  of  the  critical  facul- 
ty I  The  cntic,  however,  passes  his 
own  judgment— which  he  was  per- 
fectly entitled  to  do— upon  the  novel 
as  it  appeared  to  him  in  its  English 
translation.  But  he  is  not  content 
with  this ;  he  undertakes  to  explain, 
without  any  preparatory  study  of 
German  literature,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  literary  taste  of  Germany.  Wo 
give  the  shortest  possible  extract,  that 
will  bring  both  this  critical  judgment, 
and  this  theoretical  explantiou,  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers. 

"  We  mast  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  Ger- 
man idolatry ;  nor  at  all  comprehend 
npon  what  groands  the  work  before  us 
could  ever  be  considered  as  an  admirable, 
or  even  a  commendable,  performance. 
To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after  the  most 
deliberate  consideration,  to  be  eminently 
absnrdy'puerile,  iocongrnous,  vulgar,  and 
affected  ; — and  though  redeemed  bv  con- 
siderable powers  of  invention,  and  tome 
traits  of  tivaeity,  to  be  so  far  from  per- 
fection, as  to  be  almost  from  beginning  to 
end  one  flagrant  offence  against  every 
principle  of  taste,  and  every  just  rule  of 
composition. 

'^  It  is  not  very  easy,  certainly,  to  ac- 
count for  these  incongruities,  or  to  sug- 
gest an  intelligible  theory  for  so  strange 
a  practice.  But,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
guess,  these  peculiarities  of  German  taste 
are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to  the  com- 
parative newnett  of  origimU  eompoeition 
among  this  ingeniotu  people,  and  to  the 
state  of  European  literature  when  they 
first  ventured  on  the  experiment ;  and,  in 
part,  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
country  itself,  and  the  comparatively 
humble  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
tho$e  who  write,  or  to  whom  writing  is 
there  addressed." 

This  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
a  literature  which  had  already  had  its 
Lessing  I  This  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  work  of  Goethe's,  and  a 
work  addressed  peculiarly  to  the  ob- 
servant and  reflective  class  of  readers  I 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  his  poli- 
tics, and  his  general  speculations  on 
the  great  affairs  of  human  society. 
Here  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
specimens  of  those  lucid  statements 
of  some  one  truth,  or  some  one  view, 
to  which  we  have  already  directed 
attention;  neither  should  we  have 
long  to  seek  before  we  stumbled  upon 
some  bold  logical  discrepancy  equally 
characteristic  of  our  author.    We  will 
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first,  howeyer,  select  an  exu&ple  or 
two  of  tbat  clear,  facile,  Mid  flaent 
exposition,  often  aided  by  felicitous 
iUastration,  whick  we  bold  to  con- 
stitate  the  principal  charm  and  valae 
of  Lord  Jeffre j*s  writings.  He  is 
reviewing  Bentliam,  and  after  some 
remarks  on  his  principle  of  ntilitj, 
and  on  his  analytic  table  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  he  continaes  thus : — 

**  It  is  now,  we  believe,  nniTersally 
admitted  that  nothiog  can  be  generally 
the  object  of  moral  approbation  which 
does  not  tend  npon  the  whole  to  the  good 
of  mankisd  ;  and  we  are  not  eren  dis- 
posed to  dispute  with  Mr  Bentham,  that 
the  tnie  sooree  of  this  moral  approbation 
is,  in  all  eases,  a  peroeptioa  or  ezperienoe 
of  what  may  be  called  utility  in  the 
action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The  dif- 
ference, howoTer,  between,  as  is  conslder- 
iU>le ;  and  it  is  precisely  this:  Mr  Bentham 
maintains  that  in  all  cases  we  ought  to 
disregard  the  presumptions  arising  from 
moral  approbation,  and,  by  a  resolute  and 
scrupulous  analysis,  to  get  at  the  actual 
and  naked  utility  upon  which  it  ii 
founded  ;  and  then,  by  tiie  application  of 
his  new  moral  arithmetic,  to  deter* 
mine  its  quantity,  its  compositien,  and 
its  value  ;  and,  according  to  the  result  of 
this  inTestigation,  to  regulate  our  moral 
approbation  for  Uie  future.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  inclined  to  hold,  that 
those  feelings,  when  they  are  uniform 
and  decided,  art  hy  far  the  turett  tetU  of 
the  qaantity  and  ralue  of  the  utility  by 
which  they  are  suggested  ;  and  that  if 
we  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to 
ascertain  their  ralue  by  any  formal  procesi 
of  eakolation  or  analysis,  we  desert  a  safb 
and  natural  standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for 
the  construction  of  which  we  neither  hare, 
nor  can  have,  any  rules  or  materials." 

This  puts  the  difference  between 
Mr  Bentham  and  one  class  of  his  op- 
ponents on  a  very  clear  footing. 
Jeffrey,  however,  wonld  not  hare  re- 
fused to  add  to  this  exposition,  that 
the  better  test  and  sa^r  standard 
of  utility,  supplied  by  our  moral  feel- 
ings, is  itself  to  be  graduaUy  raised 
by  examinations  of  that  very  kind 
which  Bentham  insists  on  placing  be- 
fore us  at  once  as  their  substitute. 

Our  next  example  is  of  a  more 
brilliant  character;  it  is  taken  from 
the  opening  of  a  paper  on  BtxUfy's 
Memoirs. 

"Among  the  many  evils  which  the 
French  ReTolution  has  inflicted  on  man- 
kind, the  most  deplorable,  perhaps,  both 
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in  point  of  extent  and  of  pft>bable  dwa- 
tion^  consists  in  the  iigury  which  it  has 
done  to  the  eauae  of  rational  freedom, 
and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  inrolred 
the  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  misfortunes  of  that  country, 
and  the  lessons  which  may  stiH  be  read 
in  tiie  tragical  consequenoes  of  her 
temerity,  are  memorable,  no  doubt,  and 
important ;  but  they  are  such  as  are 
presented  to  as  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world ;  and  tiie  emoiiona 
by  whidi  they  have  been  impressed  are, 
ii  thia  case,  too  violent  to  let  their  im- 
port and  application  be  properly  distin- 
guished. From  the  miscarriage  of  a 
scheme  of  frantic  innovation,  we  have 
conceived  an  unreasonable  and  indiscri- 
minating  dread  of  all  alteration  or  re- 
form. The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to 
make  government  perfect,  has  reconciled 
us  to  imperfeetions  which  might  easily 
be  removed;  and  the  miseraUe  conse- 
quences of  treating  everything  as  preju- 
dice and  iigustice  which  oould  not  be 
reconciled  to  a  system  of  fiuitastic  equa- 
lity, has  given  strength  to  prejudices^ 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were 
gradually  wearing  away  before  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  philosophy.  The 
French  Revolution,  in  short,  has  thrown 
us  back  half  a  century  in  the  eourse  of 
political  improvement,  and  driven  many 
of  us  to  cHng  onee  more,  with  supersti- 
tious terror,  to  those  idols  fh>m  which  w% 
had  been  neariy  reclaimed  by  tiie  lessons 
of  a  milder  philosophy.  When  we  look 
round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  pros- 
pect before  us,  we  tremble  at  the  rising 
gale,  and  shrink  even  from  the  whole- 
some air  that  stirs  the  fig-leaf  on  our 
porch.  Terrified  and  disgusted  with  the 
brawls  and  midnight  murders  which  pro- 
ceed from  intoxication,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality,  and  scarcely 
venture  to  diffuse  the  eomfwts  of  light 
and  of  warmth  in  our  dwellings,  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  on  the  devastation  which 
the  flames  have  committed  around  us." 

Many  other  passages,  and  superior 
to  this,  might  be  discovered,  of  politi- 
cal eloquence;  and  instances  might 
be  detected,  with  equal  facility,  of 
political  reasoning  very  palpably  weak 
and  inconclusive.  There  is  an  in- 
convenience in  selecting  instances  of 
this  latter  description ;  they  are  apt 
to  lead  to  dry  and  inopportune  con- 
troversy; and,  after  aU,  Whig  and 
Tory  may  view  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
toent  light    Bat  we  think  we  eaa 
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point  to  an  example  which  Whig  and 
Tory  will  alike  glance  at  ?rith  some 
amusement,  as  an  unmistakable  in- 
stance either  of  the  oversight  or  of 
the  audacitj  of  the  partisan  —  we 
know  not  by  which  term  they  will 
characterise  it.  It  occnrs  in  a  paper 
upon  Reform  in  Parliament. 

"All  politioal  societies  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  three  great  classes 
or  orders.  In  the  first  place,  the  gover- 
ners,  or  those  who  are  employed,  or  hope 
to  be  employed,  by  the  goTemors  ;  and 
who  therefore  either  hare,  or  expect  to 
hare,  profit  or  adrantage  of  some  sort 
from  the  goTemment,  or  from  subordinate 
patrons.  In  the  second  place,  those  who 
ftre  in  oppomtion  to  the  goremment,  who 
Ibel  the  burdens  and  restraints  which  it 
imposes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  it  enjoys  or  distributes,  and 
grudge  the  expense  and  submission  which 
it  requires,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  good  it  aeoomplishes  is  not  worth  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  And  thirdly,  Kod  finally, 
those  vko  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in 
all  political  arrangements,  who  are  igno- 
ramty  indifersKt,  and  quiescent,  who  sub- 
mit to  ail  things  without  grumbling  or 
dissatisfaction,  and  are  contented  to  con- 
sider all  existing  institutions  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature,  to  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  aceommodate  themselTes." 

Thns  all  political  societies  consist, 
1st,  Of  the  governors  and  their 
aatellites;  2d,  Of  the  opposition; 
and  8d,  Of  the  foolsl  A  dass  of 
men  contented  to  be  goremed,  con- 
tented on  any  other  gromid  than 
sheer  ignorance,  does  not  exist.  All 
the  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  educa- 
tion, not  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, belongs  to  the  Opposition. 
There  is  really  no  snch  thing  in  the 
country  as  a  class  of  men,  not  aspir- 
ing to  office,  and  yet  contented  with 
the  government  under  which  they 
live  ; — unless  indeed  they  belong  to 
that  order  ^^  which  pass  for  nothing," 
ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  there- 
fore quiescent.  On  this  very  amusing 
^assification  the  author  absolutely 
proceeds  to  reason. 

Of  the  Letters  of  Lord  Jeflfirey, 
which  occupy  the  second  volume  of 
the  MemoirSj  we  have  already  in- 
timated our  opinion — that  the  more 
skilful  use  to  have  made  of  them 
would  have  been  to  extract  and  in- 
corporate in  the  Biography  such  parts 
as  were  TalnablOf  either  as  exprdiBiBg 


the  opinions  or  developing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  To  some  extent 
this  use  has  been  made  of  them,  and 
consequently  the  interest  of  the  second 
volume  is  in  some  degree  detracted 
from,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
more  striking  portions  have  already 
appeared  in  the  first.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  inconvenience  of  perusing 
the  same  thing  twice  might  have  been 
spared,  and  all  that  was  worth  pre- 
serving have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Biography.  This,  however,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  editorial  discretion, 
and  Lord  Cockbum  at  least  consulted 
the  prevailing  taste.  It  seems  the 
passion,  or  the  habit  of  the  day,  to 
run  to  a  man's  private  letters,  and 
to  find  his  life  and  opinions  in  his 
correspondence.  Even  where  he  has 
written  elaborate  books,  they  think 
he  must  have  published  himself  more 
fblly  in  the  hasty  scraps  despatched 
by  the  penny  post. 

The  prevailing  notion  is,  that  a 
more  gmuine  expression  is  obtained 
of  an  author's  sentiments  from  his 
private  letters  than  from  his  published 
works.  Under  certain  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances this  may  be  the  case,  as 
where  the  author  held  opinions  it 
was  not  safe  or  prudent  to  avow. 
But,  in  general,  we  believe  that  men 
are  both  more  sincere,  as  well  as 
more  considerate,  in  what  they  con- 
fide to  the  public,  than  in  what 
they  pour  out  in  private,  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  letters.  When 
a  man  reflects  on  any  subject  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  the  re- 
sults to  the  public,  he  is  alone— 
/le  thinks  cdone ;  he  and  his  subject 
are  locked  up  together  in  his  study ; 
but  when  he  writes  to  a  friend,  be 
is  very  much  in  the  condition  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  him  ;  he  is  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
peculiar  temper  and  opinions  of  that 
friend  ;  he  writes  as  if  in  his  pre- 
sence, and,  from  an  unpremeditated 
courtesy,  if  from  no  other  motive, 
adapts  himself,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
humour,  his  disposition,  or  bis  views. 
Thus,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  letter 
may  a  great  deal  depend  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  sent.  If  a  man 
carries  on  a  lengthy  correspondence, 
he  not  unfrequently  foils  into  the 
habit  of  addressing  some  one  friend 
la  some  prevailing    stnuo— hopeful 
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or  despondentf  homorooB  or  sad  — 
which  he  perseveres  in  from  mere 
custom,  or  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
bat  which  does  not  fairly  express 
the  usual  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  Just 
as  a  man  carries  unconscious]/  a  dif- 
ferent manner  and  style  of  conversa- 
tion into  one  company  than  he  does 
into  another— as  he  seems  a  very 
different  person  in  one  house  than  he 
does  in  another — so  will  he,  not  once, 
but  habitually,  write  in  a  strain  that 
has  become  modified  by  the  temper 
and  character  of  the  correspondent 
he  is  addressing.  £ven  in  the  in- 
imitable letters  of  Cowper,  which  are 
genuine  and  unaffected,  If  any  letters 
ever  were,  how  different  a  person  does 
the  writer  seem  in  those  he  despatches 
to  his  friend  Hill,  or  his  cousin  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  In  the  sad  epistles  he 
indites  to  the  Bev.  Mr  Newton. 

So  far  from  preferring  the  letter  to 
the  printed  work,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  as  evidence  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, it  is  of  less  authority  than  un- 
premeditated conversation.  For  there 
are  certain  affectations  of  style  and 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  epistokay 
authorship^  which  interfere  not  a  little 
with  everything  like  sincere  and 
genuine  expression  of  sentiment. 
Wherever  the  epistolary  style  is  not 
employed  for  the  direct  purposes  of 
business,  or  the  communication  of 
important  fact,  or  is  not  imbued  with 
some  strong  passion,  it  seems  to  have 
an  incurable  tendency  to  affectation 
of  some  kind ;  either  it  is  an  affecta- 
tion of  ease  and  carelessness,  or  it  is  an 
elaborate  elegance,  or  a  most  painful 
gaiety,  or  there  is  a  tone  of  overstrain- 
ed compliment  and  most  wearisome 
facetiousness.  These  artificial  graces 
are  not  friendly  to  honest  statements, 
whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion.  We 
read  few  letters  with  much  faith,  and 
fewer  still  with  much  pleasure. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey, the  attention  will  be  chiefly 
arrested  tor  the  ffloomy  vaticinations 
as  to  the  rature  destiny  of  England, 
repeated  again  and  again  by  the  late 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Notwithstanding  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
all  that  political  economy  and  the 
education  of  the  people  can  do  for  us, 
free  trade,  and  emigration,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  the  crash  must  come  I 
—the  prosperity   of   England   fall 


with  tremendons  ruin  to  the  gronnd  I 
This  strain  does  not  occur  merely  vb 
the  terror  and  the  turmoil  that  accom- 
panied the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU ; 
it  was  his  fixed  idea ;  it  is  repeated 
early  and  late,  in  calm  weather  and 
in  storm.  In  grave  letters  to  official 
friends,  in  lighter  epistles  even  to  his 
lady  correspondents,  the  same  strain 
appears.  We  quote  an  example  taken 
from  the  dose  of  the  volume,  and  from 
amongst  his  latest  letters.  It  is 
addressed  to  Miss  Berry.  The  italics, 
we  may  observe,  are  not  ours,  they 
are  in  the  original : — 

''CsLJLiQCROOK^Sundaif^^itkJuly  18i2. 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Berry — I  thmk  you  will 
like  to  hear  that  your  old  fellow-sufferer 
has  got  through  his  spell  of  summer  work, 
and  is  at  least  as  well  as  when  he  began 
it. 

**  You  will  understand  that  I  want  to 
know  about  your  health  and  spirits  gene^ 
rally,  and  how  you  have  been  employing 
yourself,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  for 
the  remainder  of  the  seasou,  and  with 
what  views  you  look  before  and  after 
upon  this  shihiog  pageant  of  life  !  For 
my  part,  I  think  I  grow  more  tranquil 
and  contented,  and  I  fkncy,  too,  more 
indulgent  to  others,  and  certainly  not  less 
affectionate  to^  those  fh>m  whom  I  look 
for  affection.  But  I  want  a  few  lessons 
still  fh>m  you,  and  should  be  glad  to  be 
confirmed  in  what  is  right,  and  warned 
against  what  is  wrong,  in  my  estimate  of 
the  duties  and  eigoyments  that  may  re- 
main fbr  declining  age,  &c. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  quite  so  much 
alarmed  as  I  am  at  this  wide-spread  and 
lasting  distress  of  the  country,  and  wish 
you  could  gife  me  comfort  upon  that,  as 
well  as  other  causes  of  anxiety.  But  my 
fears,  I  acknowledge, '  stick  deep,'  because 
I  see  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  afikirs,  not 
so  much  the  fruit  of  any  mistaken  policy, 
or  injudicious  tenacity  of  mischieTOus 
restrictions,  as  the  symptoms  of  that 
inevitohU  decay  which  I  hare  long  anti- 
cipated from  the  loss  of  that  VMnojf>olaf  of 
the  market  of  the  world  which  we  haTe 
eivioyed  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  of 
which  the  growing  skill  and  industry  of 
other  nations  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
deprived  us.  The  crisis  may  haTe  been 
accelerated  by  bad  management,  and  may 
be  softened  or  warded  off  for  a  short  time 
(long  enough  though,  I  hope,  for  you  and 
me)  by  good.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  be  preyented;  and  am  persuaded  that 
within  twenty  years,  and  probably  much 
sooner,  we  are  doomed  to  a  greater  rtio- 
IntUm  than  is  yet  recorded  in  our  history. 
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iX»  sstisff  me,  if  joa  can,  tbml  tiiese  are 
the  dreams  of  a  poor  proTineial  inralid; 
andy  at  aU  eTeotSy  pernude  ycmndf  that 
they  are,  if  it  would  gire  yon  any  serious 
niieasniess  to  think  otherwise.  God  bless 
joni  and  OTer  fidthftilly  yonrs." 

Is  it  badmagty  or  the  language  of 
compliment,  when  the  late  member  of 
Faroiment  and  Lord-Advocate,  on 
the  strength  of  dating  from  Craig- 
crook,  represents  himsdf  to  the  lady 
as  a  poor  ^^  proyindal,*'  seeking  good 
counsel  at  her  hands  ?  In  gen^ral^  the 
letters  of  Lord  Jefi&ej  are  addressed 
to  members  of  his  own  fiunlljr,  or  thej 
are  of  a  semi-official  character.  We 
hare  hiq[>pll7,  therefore,  very  few  of 
these  artificial  graces  of  the  style 
epistolary.  Bnt  we  cannot  say  that 
they  qnite  escape  them,  or  that  the 
tendency  is  not  shown  to  fall  into 
some  of  the  affectations  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  sad  complaints  murmured  forth 
on  his  promotion  to  be  Lord-Advocate : 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  them.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  admitted  privi- 
leges of  office  and  dignity  to  complain 
of  the  burdens  they  impose.  Perhaps 
this  voice  of  comphunt  is  but  a  grace- 
ful manner  of  disarming  the  envy  of 
nnsuccessfhl  rivals. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which, 
throughout  his  letters.  Lord  Jeffi^y 
never  gracefully  alludes.  He  speaks 
of  his  literary  labours,  not  only  as 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  professional 
advancement,  but  as  if  they  might  be 
a  personal  disparagement,  endanger 
his  social  rank— put  in  jeopardy,  in 
short,  his  respectability.  Did  he  really 
think  that  it  could  tarnish  his  name 
and  honour  amongst  men  that  he 
should  retire,  from  time  to  time,  from 
his  professional  pleadings — from  con- 
tests with  John  Clerk,  who  had  sold 
to  his  client  "  his  temper,  his  perBpi- 
ration,  his  nights,  and  his  reason^' — 
to  a  more  quiet  arena,  to  speculate 
with  the  philosophers,  and  listen  to 
the  poets,  and  watch  the  revolutions 
of  literature  and  politics  ?  Or  what, 
without  his  literature,  would  have  been 
Lord  Jeffrey  now  ?  He  might  perhaps 
have  figured  in  the  portrait  gaUery  of 
Lord  Cockbum,  brought  there  side  by 
side  with  the  said  John  Clerk,  to  do 
honour  to  some  other  literary  lawyer : 
this  would  have  been  his  only  chance 
of  remembrance.    It  is  because  Lord 
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Jeffrey  did  perform  creat  services  in 
his  day  to  the  general  cause  of  litera- 
ture and  enlightenment  that  we  all 
hold  him  in  honour  and  esteem.  We, 
in  this  endeavour  to  analyse  and  dis- 
criminate the  character  and  merit  of 
his  writkigs,  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  have  spoken  occasionally  in  a  tone 
of  disparagement;  but,  for  all  this, 
we  know  not  how  many  ordinary 
Lords  of  Session  we  could  not  very 
stoically  have  resigned  rather  than 
have  lost  our  Jeffrey. 

Even  in  the  republication  of  his 
Contributions  to  the  Review^  and  in  a 
note  to  the  last  paper  he  contributed, 
he  is  haunted  by  this  strange  feeling 
or  affectation,  that  in  his  literary 
avocations  there  was  something  that 
disparaged  the  dignity  of  the  lawyer 
and  of  the  Judge.  It  is  a  notice  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  that  he  ushers  in  with 
apolo^tical  prefaces:  "It  was  my 
fast— It  was  the  only  thing  I  wrote  for 
it  after  my  advancement.  If  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  my  contri- 
buting at  all,  some  palliation,  &c.  .  . 
I  wrote  it  solely  out  of  affection. 
If  it  was  an  impropriety,  it  was  one 
for  which  I  cannot  now  submit  to  seek 
shelter,*'  &c  Oh,  brave  defiance  of 
public  opinion  I  Is  there  a  single  soul 
in  all  Scotland  or  England  that  im- 
puted it  as  an  impropriety  that  he 
should  write  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  late  friend?  What  if  he  had 
carried  his  criminality  so  far  as  even 
to  have  written  the  Life  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ?  Would  none  of  his  judi- 
cial brethren  have  absolved  him? 

But  we  are  encountered,  and  we 
are  silenced  here,  by  the  recollection 
that  the  whole  literary  profession — so 
far  as  there  can  be  said  to  exist  such 
a  profession,  and  so  far  as  it  stands 
identified  with  periodical  literature — 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Jef- 
frey. He,  more  than  any  other  single 
man,  has  raised  the  character  of  that 
literature,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
repute  of  those  who  conduct  it  He 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
theatre,  to  have  created  the  part  of 
Editor.  We  must  permit  him,  there- 
fore, to  spe«Jc  of  it  in  what  terms  he 
pleases.  Moreover,  it  was  another 
office  when  he  laid  it  down  than  it 
was  when  he  assumed  it.  Whether 
his  own  Contributions  have  body 
2i 
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mnd  coDBistency  enongli  to  endure 
long  as  a  separate  mdependent  work, 
we  may  donbt ;  bat  let  us  say  (endiDg 
where  we  began  this  paper)  that,  as 
the  first  Editor  of  the  EdMurgk 
JUviewj  Jeflfrey  has  earned  for  his 
name  an  enduring  place  in  the  history 
of  English  literature. 

In  nirness  to  the  Memoir  of  Lord 
Cockbnm,  we  ought  to  add,  that  the 
best  portrait  it  contains  is  that  which 
it  was  especially  bound  to  give  us — 
the  portrait  of  Jcflrey  himself.  After 
the  strictures  we  have  passed,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  acquiesce 
entirely  in  the  estimate  here  formed 
of  his  intellectual  eminence ;  but  there 
is  one  subject  on  which  we  are  quite 
willing  to  take  Lord  Cockbum's  au- 
thority—namely, on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  his  friend,  as  developed  in 
his  public  and  private  life — on  his 
perfect  amiability— on  his  high  sense 
of  honour  and  undeviating  rectitude 
of  conduct.  As  a  testimony  to  his 
moral  worth,  we  shall  ourselves  con- 
clude by  quoting  the  closing  sentences 
of  Lord  Cockbum's  biography ;  and  if 
the  praise  accorded  to  his  intellectual 

Eowers  and  performances  be  on  a 
igher  key  than  we  should  have 
pitched  it,  we  are  still  pleased  at  an 
opportunity  of  echoing  the  voice  of 
praise.  Our  readers  will  no  longer 
need  our  help  in  a  little  subduing  the 
tone  of  the  following  extract : — 

"  He  was  not  bo  much  distiDgnished  by 
the  predominanceof  any  one  great  quality, 
as  by  the  nnion  of  soTeral  of  the  finest. 
Rapidity  of  intellect,  instead  of  mislead- 
ing, as  it  often  does,  was  combined  in 
him  with  great  soundness;  and  a  high 
condition  of  the  reasoning  powers  with 
an  active  and  delightful  fancy.  Though 
not  what  is  termed  Teamed,  his  knowledge 
was  rarions;  and  in  literature,  politics, 
and  the  philosophy  of  life,  it  was  deep. 
A  taste  exquisitely  delicate,  and. largely 
exercised,  was  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  his  eigoyment,  and  of  his  unmatched 
critical  skill  But  the  peculiar  charm  of 
his  character  lay  in  the  junction  of  intel- 
lectual power  with  moral  worth.  His 
honour  was  superior  to  every  temptation 
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by  which  the  world  oonid  snail  H. 
pleasures  of  the  heart  were  neesMary  for 
his  existeaee,  and  were  preferred  by  him 
to  every  other  gratification,  exoept  thm 
pleasnres  of  consoieaoe.  Passing  mn<k 
of  his  time  in  literary  mad  political  aoe- 
tention,  he  was  never  once  chilled  by  an 
unkind  feeling,  eren  towards  those  he 
was  trying  to  overcome.  An  habitoal 
gaiety  never  allowed  its  thongbtleesneas, 
nor  an  habitual  pmdenee  its  caution,  t» 
interfere  with  any  claim  of  charity  or 
doty.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  passive 
amiableness  of  a  gentle  diapodtaoD.  It 
was  the  positire  humanity  of  a  reaolnte 
man,  glowing  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world. 
"  He  prepared  himself  for  what  he  did 
by  judicious  early  industry.  He  then 
chose  the  most  difficult  ^heres  in  which 
talent  can  be  exerted,  and  excelled  in 
them  all — rising  from  obscurity  and  de- 
pendence to  affluence  and  renown.  His 
splendour  as  an  adrooate  was  exceeded 
by  his  eminence  as  a  judge.  He  was  tfar 
founder  of  a  new  system  of  criticism,  mat 
this  a  higher  one  than  had  ever  existei' 
As  an  editor  and  as  a  writer,  he  did  i 
much  to  improre  his  oountry  and  the 
world  as  can  almost  erer  be  done  by  dis- 
cussion by  a  single  man.  He  was  the 
last  of  four  pre-eminent  Scotchmen,  who. 
Hying  in  their  own  country,  raised  its 
character  and  extended  its  reputation 
during  the  period  of  his  career.  The 
other  three  were  Dugald  Stewart,  Walter 
Scott,  and  Thomas  Chalmers;  each  of 
whom,  in  literature,  philosophy,  or  poliey, 
caused  great  changes;  and  each  left  upon 
his  age  the  impression  of  the  mind  that 
produced  them.  Jeffrey,  though  snr- 
passed  in  genius  certainly  by  Scott,  and 
perhaps  by  Chalmers,  was  inferior  to 
none  of  them  in  public  usefulness,  or  in 
the  beauty  of  the  means  by  which  he 
achieTed  it,  or  in  its  probable  duration. 
The  elcTation  of  the  public  mind  was  his 
peculiar  glory.  In  one  respect  alone  he 
was  unfortunate.  The  assaults  which  he 
led  against  error  were  efforts  in  whioh 
the  yalue  of  his  personal  serrioes  oan 
never  be  duly  seen.  His  position  required 
him  to  dissipate,  in  detached  and  name- 
less exertions,  as  much  philosophy  and 
beautiful  composition  as  would  have  sus- 
tained aTowed  and  important  original 
works.  He  has  raised  a  great  monu- 
ment, but  it  is  one  on  which  his  own 
name  is  too  faintly  engraved." 
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Wb  are  at  Norwood  in  tbe  sage^s 
drawing-room.  Yiolante  has  long 
since  retired  to  rest.  Harley,  who  had 
accompanied  the  father  and  daughter 
to  their  home,  is  still  conversing  with 
the  former. 

*^  Indeed,  mj  dear  Dnke,"  said 
Harlef — 

^^  Hash,  hash  I  Diavolo,  don't  call 
me  Doke  jet ;  I  am  at  home  here  once 
more  as  Dr  Riccabocca.'^ 

"  My  dear  doctor,  then,  allow  me  to 
assnre  joa  that  yon  overrate  my  claim 
to  yoor  thanks.  Yonr  old  friends 
Leonard  and  Frank  Hazeldean  must 
come  in  for  their  share.  Kor  is  the 
faithful  Giacomo  to  be  forgotten.'' 

"  Continue  your  explanation." 

**In  tbe  first  place,  I  learned, 
throogh  Frank,  that  one  Baron  Levy, 
a  certain  fashionable  money-lender, 
and  general  ministrant  to  the  affairs 
of  fine  gentlemen,  was  just  about  to 
purchase  a  yacht  from  Lord  Spend- 
quick  on  behalf  of  the  Count.  A  short 
interview  with  Spendquick  enabled 
me  to  outbid  the  usurer,  and  conclude 
a  bargain,  by  which  the  yacht  became 
mine; — a  promise  to  assist  Spend- 
quick  in  extricating  himself  from  the 
daws  of  the  money-lender,  (which  I 
trust  to  do  by  reconciling  him  with 
his  father,  who  is  a  man  of  liberality 
and  sense,)  made  Spendquick  readily 
connive  at  my  scheme  for  outwitting 
the  enemy.  He  allowed  Levy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Count  might  take  pos- 
aession  of  the  vessel ;  but  affecting  an 
engagetnent,  and  standing  out  for 
terms,  postponed  the  final  settlement 
of  the  purchase-money  till  the  next 
day.  I  was  thus  master  of  the  vessel, 
which  I  felt  sure  was  destined  to  serve 
Peschlera's  infamous  design.  But  it 
was  my  business  not  to  alarm  the 


Count's  suspicions:  I  therefore  per- 
mitted the  pirate  crew  he  had  got 
together  to  come  on  board.  I  knew 
I  could  get  rid  of  them  when  neces- 
sary. Meanwhile,  Frank  undertook  to 
keep  close  to  the  Count  until  he  could 
see  and  cage  within  his  lodgings  the 
servant  whom  Peschiera  had  com- 
missioned to  attend  his  sister.  If  I 
could  but  apprehend  this  servant,  I 
had  a  sanguine  hope  that  I  could  dis- 
cover and  free  your  daughter  before 
Peschiera  could  even  profane  her  with 
his  presence.  But  Frank,  alas!  was  no 
pupil  of  Machiavel.  Perhaps  the  Count 
detected  his  secret  thoughts  under  bis 
open  countenance;  perhaps  merely 
wished  to  get  rid  of  a  companion  very 
much  in  his  way ;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  contrived  to  elude  our  young 
friend  as  cleverly  as  you  or  I  could 
have  done — told  him  that  Beatrice 
herself  was  at  Roehampton — had  twr- 
rowed  the  Count's  carriage  to  go  there 
— volunteered  to  take  Frank  to  the 
house — took  him.  Frank  found  him- 
self in  a  drawing-room;  and  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  while  the 
Count  went  out  on  pretence  of  seeing 
his  sister,  in  pirouetted  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished opera-dancer.  Meanwhile 
the  Count  was  fast  back  on  the  road 
to  London,  and  Frank  had  to  return 
as  he  could.  He  then  hunted  for  the 
Count  everywhere,  and  saw  him  no 
more.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when 
Frank  found  me  out  with  this  news. 
I  became  seriously  alarmed.  Peschi- 
era might  perhaps  learn  my  counter 
scheme  with  the  yacht — or  he  might 
postpone  sailing  until  he  had  terri- 
fied or  entangled  Yiolante  into  some 
—  in  short,  everything  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  a  man  of  the  Count's 
temper.    I  had  no  clue  to  the  place 
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to  which  your  danghter  was  taken — no 
excuse  to  arrest  Peschiera— no  means 
even  of  learning  where  he  was.  He  had 
not  returned  to  Mivart's.  The  police 
were  at  fault,  and  useless,  except  in 
one  valuable  piece  of  information. 
They  told  me  where  some  of  your 
countrymen,  whom  Peschiera*s  perfidy 
had  sent  into  exile,  were  to  be  found. 
I  commissioned  GUcomo  to  seek  these 
men  out,  and  induce  them  to  man 
the  TCsseL  It  might  be  necessary, 
should  Peschiera  or  his  confidential  ser- 
vauts  come  aboard,  after  we  had  ex- 
pelled or  drawn  off  the  pirate  crew, 
that  they  should  find  Italians  whom 
they  might  well  mistake  for  their  own 
hirelings.  To  these  foreigners  I  added 
some  English  sailors  who  had  before 
served  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on 
whom  Spendquick  assured  me  I  could 
rely.  Still  these  precautions  only 
availed  in  case  Peschiera  should  resolve 
to  sail,  and  defer  till  then  all  machina- 
tions against  his  captives.  While, 
amidst  my  fears  and  uncertainties,  I 
was  struggling  still  to  preserve  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  rapidly  discussing 
with  the  Austrian  Prince  if  any  other 
^teps  could  be  taken,  or  if  our  sole 
resource  was  to  repair  to  the  vessel 
iind  take  the  chance  of  what  might 
ensue,  Leonard  suddenly  and  quietly 
entered  my  room.  You  know  his 
countenance,  in  which  joy  or  sadness 
is  not  betrayed  so  much  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  passions  as  b^  variations 
in  the  intellectual  expression.  It  was 
but  by  the  clearer  brow  and  the 
steadier  eye  that  I  saw  he  had  good 
tidinea  to  impart.'* 

'^Ah,**  said  Riccabocca— for  so, 
obeying  his  own  request,  we  will  yet 
call  the  sage — *'ah,  I  early  taught 
that  young  man  the  great  lesson  in- 
culcated by  Helvetius.  All  our  errors 
arise  from  our  ignorance  or  our  pas- 
sions. Without  ignorance,  and  with- 
out passions,  we  should  be  serene,  all- 
penetrating  intelligences.** 

" Mopsticks,"  quoth  Harley,  "have 
neither  ignorance  nor  passions;  but 
as  for  their  intelligence** — 

"  Pshaw  r*  interrupted  Riccabocca 
—"Proceed.** 

"  Leonard  had  parted  from  us  some 
hours  before.  I  had  commissioned 
him  to  call  at  Madame  di  Negra*s,  and, 
as  ho  was  familiarly  known  to  her 
J9ervant8,  seek  to  obtain  quietly  all  the 


information  he  could  collect,  and,  at  all 
events,  procure  (what  in  my  haste  I 
had  failed  to  do)  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  man  who  had  driven 
her  out  in  the  morning,  and  make  what 
use  ho  judged  best  of  every  hint  he 
could  gather  or  glean  that  might  aid 
our  researches.  I^nard  only  succeed- 
ed in  learning  the  name  and  description 
of  the  coachman,  whom  he  recognised 
as  one  Beppo,  to  whom  she  had  often 
given  orders  in  his  presence.  None 
could  say  where  she  then  could  be 
found,  if  not  at  the  Count's  hoteL 
Leonard  went  next  to  that  hoteL 
The  man  had  not  been  there  all  the 
day.  While  revolving  what  next  he 
should  do,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
your  intended  son-in-law,  gliding 
across  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
One  of  those  luminous,  inspiring  con- 
jectures, which  never  occur  to  yon 
philosophers,  had  from  the  first  guided 
Leonard  to  believe  that  Randal  Leslie 
was  mixed  up  in  this  viUanoua 
affair.** 

"Hal  He!**  cried  Riccabocca. 
"  Impossible  I  For  what  interest  ? — 
what  object?** 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  neither  could  Leo- 
nard; but  we  had  both  formed  the 
same  conjecture.  Brief: — Leonard 
resolved  to  follow  Randal  Leslie,  and 
track  all  his  movements.  He  did  then 
follow  him,  unobserved,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance— first  to  Audley  £gerton*s  house 
— then  to  Eaton  Square— thence  to  a 
house  in  Bmton  Street,  which  Leo* 
nard  ascertained  to  be  Baron  Levy's. 
Suspicious  that,  my  dear  sage  ?.*' 

"  Diavolo — yes  I  *'  said  Sccabocca 
thoughtfully. 

"  At  Levy*s,  Randal  staid  till  dusk. 
He  then  came  out,  with  his  cat-like 
stealthy  step,  and  walked  quickly  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square. 
Leonard  saw  him  enter  one  of  those 
small  hotels  which  are  appropriated 
to  foreigners.  Wild  outlandish  fellows 
were  loitering  about  the  door  and  in 
the  street.  Leonard  divined  that  the 
Count,  or  the  Connt*s  confidants, 
were  there.'* 

"  If  that  can  be  proved,**  cried  Ric- 
cabocca—" if  Randal  could  have  been 
thus  in  communication  with  Peschiera 
—could  have  connived  at  such  per- 
fidy— ^I  am  released  from  my  promise. 
Oh,  to  prove  it !  ** 

"  Proof  will  come  later,  if  we  are 
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on  the  right  track.  Let  me  go  on. 
While  waiting  near  the  door  of  this 
hotel,  Beppo  himself,  the  very  man 
Leonard  was  in  search  of,  came  forth, 
and,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to 
some  of  the  loitering  foreigners,  walk- 
ed briskly  towards  Piccadilly.  Leo- 
nard here  resigned  all  further  heed  of 
Leslie,  and  gave  chase  to  Beppo, 
whom  he  recognised  at  a  glance. 
Coming  np  to  him,  he  said  qnietly, 
*  I  have  a  letter  for  the  Marchesa  di 
Negra.  She  told  me  I  was  to  send 
it  to  her  by  yon.  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  yon  the  whole  day.*  The  man 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  the  more  easily, 
becanse — as  he  since  owned  in  excuse 
for  a  simplicity  which,  I  dare  say, 
weighed  on  his  conscience  more  than 
any  of  the  thousand- and- one  crimes 
he  may  have  committed  in  the  course 
of  his  illustrious  life^he  had  been 
employed  by  the  Marchesa  as  a  spy 
npon  Leonard,  and,  with  an  Italian's 
acumen  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  detect- 
ed her  secret." 

«^  What  secret?"  asked  the  inno- 
cent sage. 

**  Her  love  for  the  handsome  young 
poet.  I  betray  that  secret,  in  order 
to  give  her  some  slight  excuse  for  be- 
coming Peschiera*s  tool.  She  be- 
lieved Leonard  to  be  in  love  with 
your  daughter,  and  jealousy  nrged  her 
to  treason.  Yiolante,  no  doubt,  will 
explain  this  to  you.  Well,  the  man 
fell  into  the  trap.  *  Give  me  the  letter, 
Signior,  and  quick.* 

^*  *  It  is  at  a  hotel  close  by ;  come 
there,  and  you  will  have  a  guinea  for 
yonr  trouble.* 

**  So  Leonard  walked  onr  gentleman 
into  my  hotel :  and  having  taken  him 
into  my  dressing -room,  turned  the 
key,  and  there  left  him.  On  hearing 
this  capture,  the  Prince  and  myself 
hastened  to  see  our  prisoner.  He  was 
at  first  sullen  and  silent ;  but  when 
the  Prince  disclosed  his  rank  and 
name,  (you  know  the  mysterious  ter- 
ror the  meaner  Italians  feel  for  an 
Austrian  magnate,)  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  courage  fell.  What 
with  threats,  and  what  with  promises, 
we  soon  obtained  all  that  we  sought 
to  know ;  and  an  offered  bribe,  which 
I  calculated  at  ten  times  the  amount 
the  rogue  could  ever  expect  to  receive 
from  his  spendthrift  master,  finally 
bound  him  cheerfully  to  our  service, 
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sonl  and  body.  Thus  we  learned  the 
dismal  place  to  which  your  noble 
daughter  had  been  so  perfidiously  en- 
snared. We  learned  also  that  the 
Count  had  not  yet  visited  her,  hoping 
much  from  the  effect  that  prolonged 
incarceration  might  have  in  weaken- 
ing her  spirit  and  inducing  her  sub- 
mission. Peschiera  was  to  go  to  the 
house  at  midnight,  thence  to  transport 
her  to  the  vessel.  Beppo  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  bring  the  carriage  to 
Leicester  Square,  where  Peschiera 
would  join  him.  The  Count  (as  Leo- 
nard surmised)  had  taken  skulking 
refu^  at  the  hotel  in  which  Randal 
Leslie  had  disappeared.  The  Prince, 
Leonard,  Frank,  (who  was  then  in 
the  hotel,)  and  myself,  held  a  short 
council.  Should  we  go  at  once  to  the 
house,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  police, 
force  an  entrance,  and  rescue  your 
daughter  ?  This  was  a  very  hazard- 
ous resource.  The  abode,  which,  at 
various  times,  had  served  for  the 
hiding-place  of  men  hunted  by  the 
law,  abounded,  according  to  onr  in- 
formant, in  subterranean  vaults  and 
secret  passages,  and  had  more  than 
one  outlet  on  the  river.  At  our  first 
summons  at  the  door,  therefore,  the- 
ruffians  within  might  not  only  escape 
themselves,  but  cariy  off  their  pri- 
soner. The  door  was  strong,  and' 
before  our  entrance  could  be  forced, 
all  trace  of  her  we  sought  might  be 
lost.  Again,  too,  the  Prince  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  Peschlera*s  guilty 
design  home  to  him — anxious  to  be- 
able  to  state  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  great  minister,  his  kinsman,  that 
he  himself  had  witnessed  the  Count's 
vile  abuse  of  the  Emperor's  per- 
mission to  wed  yonr  daughter.  In 
short,  while  I  only  thought  of  Yio- 
lante, the  Prince  thought  also  of 
her  father's  recall  to  his  dukedom. 
Yet  still  to  leave  Yiolante  in  that 
terrible  house,  even  for  an  hour,  a 
few  minntes,  subjected  to  the  actual 

Eresence  of  Peschiera,  unguarded  save 
y  the  feeble  and  false  woman  who- 
had  betrayed,  and  might  still  desert 
her—how  contemplate  that  fearful 
risk  ?  What  might  not  happen  in  the 
interval  between  Peschiera  s  visit  to 
the  house,  and  his  appearance  with 
his  victim  on  the  vessel?  An  idea 
fiashed  on  me—Beppo  was  to  conduct 
the  Count  to  the  house ;  if  I  conld 
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accompanj  Beppo  in  disguise— enter 

the  bouse—myself   be  present 1 

rushed  back  to  oor  informant,  now 
become  car  agent;  I  fonnd  the  plan 
still  more  feasible  than  I  had  at  first 
supposed.  Beppo  had  asked  the 
Count*s  permission  to  bring  with  him 
a  brother  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and 
who  wished  to  quit  En^^d.  I  might 
personate  that  brother.  Yon  know 
that  the  Italian  language,  in  most  of 
its  dialects  and  yarieties  of  patois — 
Grenoese,  Piedmontese,  Venetian— is 
as  fjimiliar  to  me  as  Addison's  Eng- 
lish. Alas  1  rather  more  so.  Presto ! 
the  thing  was  settled.  I  felt  mj 
heart,  from  that  moment,  aa  light  as 
a  feather,  and  mj  sense  as  keen  as 
the  dart  which  a  feather  wings.  My 
plans  now  were  formed  in  a  breath, 
and  explained  in  a  sentence.  It  was 
right  that  yon  should  be  present  on 
the  vessel,  not  only  to  witness  your 
foe's  downfall,  but  to  receive  yoor 
child  in  a  father's  arms.  Leonard 
set  out  to  Norwood  for  you,  cau- 
tioned not  to  define  too  precisely  for 
what  object  you  weie  wanted,  till  on 
board  the  vessel. 

^*  Frank,  accompanied  by  Beppo, 
(for  there  was  yet  time  for  these  pre- 
parations before  midnight,)  repaired 
to  the  yacht,  taking  Giacomo  by  the 
way.  There  our  new  ally,  familiar 
to  meet  of  that  piratical  crew,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  Frank, 
as  the  Count's  friend,  and  prospective 
brother-in-law,  told  Peschiera's  hire- 
lings that  they  were  to  quit  the 
vessel,  and  wait  on  shore  under  Gia- 
como's  auspices  till  further  orders; 
and  as  soon  as  the  decks  were  cleared 
of  these  ruffians,  (save  a  few  left  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and  who  were  after- 
wards safely  stowed  down  in  the 
hold,)  and  as  soon  as  Giacomo  had 
lodged  his  convoy  in  a  public- house, 
where  he  quitted  them,  drinking  his 
health  over  unlimited  rations  of  grog, 
your  inestimable  servant  quietly 
shipped  on  board  the  Italians  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  Frank  took 
charge  of  the  English  saifors. 

"The  Prince,  promising  to  be  on 
board  in  due  time,  then  left  me  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  journey  to 
Vienna  with  the  dawn.  I  hastened  to 
amasqnerade  warehouse,  where,  with 
nie  help  of  an  ingenious  stage- wright 
'^cer,  I  disguised  myself  into  a 
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most  thorough -paoed-looking  ei^ 
throat,  and  then  waited  the  return 
of  my  friend  Beppo  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence." 

''Yet,  if  that  rascal  had  played 
false,  all  these  precautions  were  loet. 
Coipetto!  you  were  not  wise,"  said 
the  prudent  philosopher. 

"^  Very  likely  not.  Yon  would  have 
been  so  wise,  that  by  this  time  your 
daughter  would  have  been  lost  to  yoa 
forever." 

''  But  why  mat  employ  the  po- 
Uce?" 

''First — Because  I  had  employed 
them  to  little  purpose.  Secondly*- 
Because  I  no  longer  wanted  them. 
Thirdly — Because  to  use  them  for  my 
final  catastrophe,  would  be  to  drag 
your  name,  and  your  daughter's,  per- 
haps, before  a  police  court;  at  all 
events,  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
gossip.  And  lastly— Because,  having 
decided  upon  the  proper  punbhment, 
it  had  too  much  of  equity  to  be  quite 
consistent  with  law ;  and  in  fbrd- 
bly  seizing  a  man^s  person,  and  ship- 
piog  him  off  to  Norway,  my  police 
would  have  been  sadly  in  the  way. 
Certainly  my.  plan  rather  savours  of 
Lope  de  Vega  than  of  Judge  Black* 
stone.  However,  jim  see  success 
atones  for  aU  irregularities.  I  re- 
sume :  —Beppo  came  back  in  time  to 
narrate  all  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made,  and  to  inform  me  that  a 
servant  from  the  Count  had  come  on 
board  just  as  our  new  crew  were 
assembled  there,  to  order  the  boat  to 
be  at  the  place  where  we  found  it. 
The  servant  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  detain  and  secure.  Griacomo  under- 
took to  manage  the  boat.  I  am  nearly 
at  the  close  of  mystery.  Sure  of  my 
disguise,  I  ROt  on  the  coach -box  with 
Beppo.  The  Count  arrived  at  the 
spot  appointed,  and  did  not  even 
honour  myself  with  a  question  or 
glance.  '  Your  brother  ?'  he  said  to 
Beppo;  'one  might  guess  that;  he 
has  the  family  likeness.  Not  a  hand- 
some race  yours  I     Drive  on.' 

^  We  arrived  at  the  house.  I  dis- 
mounted to  open  the  carriage-door. 
The  Count  gave  me  one  look. 

^ '  Beppo  says  you  have  known  the 
sea.'  ^^ 

'^^  Excellency,  yes.  I  am  a  Greno- 
ese.' 

"'Ha!  how  is  l^at?    B^ppoie* 
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Lombard.'  — Admire  the  readiness 
with  which  I  redeemed  my  blander. 

*^  ^  Excellency,  it  pleased  Heaven 
that  Beppo  should  be  bom  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  then  to  remove  my  re- 
spected parents  to  Crenoa,  at  which 
dty  they  were  so  kindly  treated  that 
my  mother,  in  common  gratitude, 
was  bonnd  to  increase  its  population. 
It  was  ail  she  could  do,  poor  woman. 
Yon  see  she  did  her  bestw' 

*^The  Count  smiled,  and  said  no 
more.  The  door  opened — I  followed 
him ;  your  daughter  can  tell  you  the 
rest." 

*^  And  you  risked  your  life  in  that 
den  of  miscreants  I    Noble  friend  I " 

^  Risked  my  life— no ;  but  I  risked 
tiie  Count's.  There  was  one  moment 
when  my  hand  was  on  my  trigger, 
and  my  sonl  very  near  the  sin  of 
justifiable  homicide.  But  my  tale  is 
dane..  The  Count  is  now  on  the 
river,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  salt 
seas,— though  not  bound  to  Norway 
ma  I  had  first  intended.  I  could  not 
inflict  that  fidgid  voyage  on  his  sister. 
IBo  the  men  have  orders  to  cruise 
about  for  six  days,  keeping  aloof  from 
shore,  and  they  will  then  land  the 
Count  and  the  Marchesa,  by  boat,  on 
the  French  coast.  That  delay  will  give 
time  for  the  Prince  to  arrive  at  Vienna 
before  the  Count  could  follow  him." 

"^ Would  he  have  that  audacity?" 

^^  Do  him  more  justice !  Audacity, 
faith  !  he  does  not  want  for  that. 
But  I  dreaded  not  his  appearance 
at  Vienna,  with  such  evidence  against 
him.  I  dreaded  his  encountering  the 
Prince  on  the  road,  and  forcing  a  duel, 
before  his  character  was  so  blasted 
that  the  Prince  could  refuse  it ; — and 
the  Count  is  a  dead  shot,  of  course : 
all  sach  men  are!  ** 

**  He  will  return,  and  you—" 

^^  I ! — Oh,  never  fear ;  he  has  had 
toongh  of  me.  And  now,  my  dear 
firiAid — now  that  Violante  is  safe 
once  more  under  your  own  roof— now 
that  my  honoured  mother  must  long 
are  this  have  been  satisfied  by  Leo- 
nard, who  left  us  to  go  to  her,  that 
our  success  has  been  achieved  without 
danger,  and,  what  she  will  value  al- 
most as  much,  without  scandal— now 
that  yonr  foe  is  powerless  as  a  reed 
floating  on  the  water  towarda  its  own 
lot,  and  the  Prince  is  perhaps  about 
to  <aBtei  his  carnage  oa  the  road  to 
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Dover,  charged  with  the  mission  of 
restoring  to  Italy  her  worthiest  son — 
let  me  £smiss  you  to  your  own  happy 
slumbers,  and  allow  me  to  wrap  my- 
self in  my  cloak,  and  snatch  a  short 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  till  yonder  grey 
dawn  has  mellowed  into  riper  day. 
My  eyes  are  heavy,  and  if  you  stay 
hare  three  minutes  longer,  I  shall  be 
out  of  reach  of  hearing — in  tha  land 
of  dreams.    Buona  notte  !  " 

*^  But  there  is  a  bed  prepared  for 
you." 

Harley  shook  his  bead  in  dissent, 
and  composed  himself  at  length  on 
the  sofa. 

Biccabocca  bending,  wrapped  the 
doak  round  his  guest,  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  crept  out  of  the 
room  to  rejoin  Jemima,  who  stUl  sate 
up  for  him,  nervously  anxious  to  learn 
fhHn  him  those  explanations  which 
her  considerate  affection  would  not 
allow  her  to  ask  from  the  agitated  and 
exhausted  Violante.  ^^  Not  in  bed  1 " 
cried  the  sage,  (m  seeing  her.  *^Have 
you  no  feelings  of  compasaon  for  my 
son  that  is  to  be?  Just,  too,  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
we  can  afford  a  son  I " 

Biccabocca  here  laughed  merrily, 
and  his  wife  threw  herself  on  his 
shoulder,  uid  cried  for  joy. 

But  no  sleep  fell  on  the  lids  of 
Hariey  L*£strange.  He  started  up 
when  his  host  had  left  him,  and  paced 
the  apartment,  with  noiseless  but  ra- 
pid stride.  All  whim  and  levity  had 
vanished  from  bis  face,  which,  by  the 
light  of  the  dawn,  seemed  death-like 
pale.  On  that  pale  face  there  was  all 
the  struggle,  and  all  the  anguish  of 
passion. 

*^  These  arms  have  clasped  her,"  he 
murmured  ;  ^^  these  lips  have  inhaled 
her  breath.  I  am  under  the  same  roof, 
and  she  is  saved — saved  evermore  from 
danger  and  from  penury,  and  for  ever 
divided  from  me.  Courage,  courage! 
Oh,  honour,  duty;  and  thou,  dark 
memory  of  the  past — thou  that  didst 
pledge  love  at  least  to  a  grave — sup- 
port—  defend  me  I  Can  I  be  so 
weak  I" 

The  sun  was  in  the  wintry  skies, 
whea  Harley  stole  from  the  house. 
No  one  was  stirring  except  Giacomo, 
who  stood  by  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  which  he  had  just  anbarredt 
feeding  the  house-dog.  **  €rood-day,** 
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said  the  serrant,  smiliog.  *^  The  dog 
has  not  been  of  much  nse,  bat  I  don't 
think  the  Padrone  will  henceforth 
grudge  him  a  breakfast.  I  shall  take 
him  to  Italy,  and  marry  him  there,  in 
the  hope  of  improving  the  breed  of 
oor  native  Lombard  dogs." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Harley,  "  yon  wDl 
soon  leave  our  cold  shores.  May 
snnshine  settle  on  yon  sJl.**  He 
pansed,  and  looked  np  at  the  closed 
windows  wistfully. 

"  The  Signorma  sleeps  there,"  said 


Giacomo,  in  a  husky  voice,  '*  jnst  over 
the  room  in  which  yon  slept." 

*^  I  knew  it,"  mattered  Harley. 
'^  An  instinct  told  me  of  it.  Open  the 
gate ;  I  must  go  home.  My  excuses 
to  your  lord,  and  to  all." 

He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Giacomo*» 
entreaties  to  stay  till  at  least  the 
Signorina  was  np  —  the  Signorina 
whom  he  had  saved.  Without  trust* 
ing  himself  to  speak  farther,  he  quit- 
ted the  demesne,  and  walked  with 
swift  strides  towards  London. 


OHAFTER  Z. 


Harley  had  not  long  reached  his 
hotel,  and  was  still  seated  before  his 
nntasted  breakfast,  when  Mr  Rimdal 
Leslie  was  announced.  Randal,  who 
was  in  the  firm  belief  that  Yiolante 
was  now  on  the  wide  seas  with  Pes- 
chiera,  entered,  looking  the  very  per- 
sonation of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  For, 
like  the  great  Cardinal  Bichelieu, 
Randal  had  learned  the  art  how  to 
make  good  use  of  his  own  delicate  and 
somewhat  sickly  aspect.  The  Cardi- 
nal, when  intent  on  some  sanguinary 
scheme  requiring  unusual  vitality  and 
vigour,  contrived  to  make  himself  look 
a  harmless  sufferer  at  death's  door. 
And  Randal,  whose  nervous  energies 
could  at  that  moment  have  whirled 
him  from  one  end  of  this  huge  metro- 
polis to  the  other,  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  outstripped  a  prize  pedes- 
trian,  now  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
jaded  weariness  that  no  mother  could 
have  seen  without  compassion.  He 
seemed  since  the  last  night  to  have 
galloped  towards  the  last  stage  of 
consumption. 

"  Have  you  discovered  no  trace, 
my  lord  ?    Speak,  speak  I " 

"  Speak  —  certainly.  I  am  too 
happy  to  relieve  your  mind,  my  dear 
Mr  Leslie.  What  fools  we  were ! 
Hal  hal" 

"  Fools— how  ?  "  faltered  Randal. 

"  Of  course ;  the  young  lady  was 
at  her  father's  house  all  the  time." 

"Eh?  what?" 

"  And  is  there  now." 

"  It  is  not  possible ! "  said  Randal, 
in  the  hollow  dreamy  tone  of  a  som- 
nambulist. "  At  her  father's  house — 
at  Norwood  I    Are  you  sure?  " 

"  Sure." 


Randal  made  a  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful effort  at  self-controL  "Heaven 
be  praised!"  he  cried.  "And  just 
as  I  had  begnn  to  suspect  the  Count — 
the  Marchesa ;  for  I  find  that  neither 
of  them  slept  at  home  last  night ;  and 
Levy  told  me  that  the  Count  had 
written  to  him,  requesting  the  Baron 
to  discharge  his  bills,  as  he  should  be 
for  some  time  absent  from  England.'* 

"  Indeed !  Well,  that  is  nothing  to 
OS— very  much  to  Baron  Levy,  if  he 
executes  his  commission,  and  dis- 
charges the  bills.  What  I  are  yon 
going  abready?" 

"Do  you  ask  such  a  question? 
How  can  I  stay  ?  I  must  go  to  Nor- 
wood—must see  Violante  with  my 
own  eyes!  Forgive  my  emotion — 
I— I—" 

Randal  snatched  at  his  hat  and 
hurried  away.  The  low  scornful  laugh 
of  Harley  followed  him  as  he  went. 

"I  have  no  more  doubt  of  his 
guilt  than  Leonard  has.  Yiolante 
at  least  shall  not  be  theprize  of  that 
thin-lipped  knave.  What  strange 
fascination  can  he  possess,  that  he- 
should  thus  bind  to  him  the  two  men 
I  value  most — Audley  Egerton,  and 
Alphonso  di  Serrano  ?  Both  so  wise 
tool— One  in  books,  one  in  action. 
And  both  suspicious  men !  While  I, 
so  imprudently  trustful  and  frank — 
Ahl  that  is  the  reason;  our  natures 
are  antipathetic— cunning,  simulation, 
falsehooQ.  I  have  no  mercy,  no  par- 
don for  these.  Woe  to  all  hypocritea 
if  I  were  a  Grand  Inquisitor ! " 

"Mr  Richard  Avenel,"  said  the 
waiter,  throwing  open  the  door. 

Harley  caught  at  the  arm  of  the 
chair  on  which  he  sate,  and  grasped 
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HBonrotislj;  while  his  eyes  became 
fixed  intently  on  the  form  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  now  advanced  into  the 
room.    He  rose  with  an  effort. 

*'  Mr  Avenel  1 "  he  said  faltering! j. 
*^  Did  I  hear  yoor  name  aright  ? 
Avenel!" 

"  Richard  Avenel,  at  your  service, 
my  lord,"  answered  Dick.  '^  My  family 
is  not  unknown  to  you ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  family,  though  my 
parents  were  small  Lansmere  trades- 
folks.  Andlam— a— heifl! — a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  well  to  do ! "  added  Dick, 
dropping  his  kid  gloves  into  his  hat, 
and  then  placing  the  hat  on  the  table, 
with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  at  home. 

Lord  L'Estrange  bowed,  and  said, 
as  he  reseated  himself— (Dick  being 
firmly  seated  already)  —  *^Tou  are 
most  welcome,  sir ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  I  can  do  for  one  of  your 
name — ^•* 

^*  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  interrupted 
Dick.  "  I  want  nothing  of  any  man. 
A  bold  word  to  say ;  but  I  say  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  call  on  your  lordship, 
unless,  indeed,  you  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  call  first  at  my  house, 
Eaton  Square,  No,  ♦  ♦  ♦. — I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  call,  if  it  had 
not  been  on  business ; — ^public  busi- 
ness I  may  say  —  national  busi- 
ness!" 

Harley  bowed  again.  A  faint  smile 
flitted  for  a  moment  to  his  lip,  but, 
vanishing,  gave  way  to  a  mournful, 
absent  expression  of  countenance,  as 
he  scanned  the  handsome  features 
before  him,  and,  perhaps^  masculine 
and  bold  though  they  were,  still 
discovered  something  of  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  whose  beauty  had  once 
been  his  ideal  of  female  loveliness ; 
for  suddenly  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  more  than  his 
usual  cordial  sweetness,  *^  Business, 
or  not  business,  let  us  speak  to  each 
other  as  friends— for  the  sake  of  a 
name  that  takes  me  back  to  Lans- 
mere—to  my  youth.  I  listen  to  you 
with  interest." 

Richard  Avenel,  much  surprised 
by  this  unexpected  kindliness,  and 
touched,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the 
soft  and  melancholy  tone  of  Harley*s 
voice,  warmly  pressed  the  hand  held 
out  to  him;  and,  seized  with  a  rare  fit 


of  shyness,  coloured,  and  couglied,  and 
hemmed,  and  looked  first  down,  then 
aside,  before  he  could  find  the  words 
which  were  generally  ready  enough 
at  his  command. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Lord 
L*Estrange;  nothing  can  be  hand- 
somer. I  feel  it  here,  my  lord,"  strik- 
ing his  baff  waistcoat — ^^  I  do,  *pon  my 
honour.  But  not  to  waste  your  time, 
(time's  money,)  I  come  to  the  point. 
It  is  about  the  borough  of  Lansmere. 
Your  family  interest  is  very  strong  in 
that  borough.  But  excuse  me  if  I 
say  that  I  don't  think  you  are  aware 
that  I  too  have  cooked  up  a  pretty 
considerable  interest  on  the  other 
side.  No  off*ence— opinions  are  free. 
And  the  popular  tide  runs  strong 
with  us— I  mean  with  m«,  at  the  im- 
pending crisis — that  is,  at  the  next 
election.  Now,  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  Earl,  your  father;  and  so  have 
those  who  brought  me  into  the  world; 
— my  father  John  was  always  a  regular 
good  Blue; — and  my  respect  for  your- 
self since  I  came  into  this  room  has 
gone  up  in  the  market— a  very  great 
rise  indeed.  So  I  should  just  like  to 
see  if  we  could  set  our  heads  together, 
and  settle  the  borough  between  us 
two,  in  a  snug  private  way,  as  public 
men  ought  to  do  when  they  get 
together — ^nobody  else  by,  and  no 
necessity  for  that  sort  of  humbug — 
which  is  so  common  in  this  humbug- 
ging old  country.    Eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Mr  Avenel,"  said  Harley  slowly, 
recovering  himself  from  the  abstrac- 
tion with  which  he  had  listened  to 
Dick's  earlier  sentences,  *^  I  fear  I  do 
not  quite  understand  you ;  but  I  havo 
no  other  interest  in  the  next  election 
for  the  borough  of  Lansmere,  than  as 
may  serve  one  whom,  whatever  be 
your  politics,  you  must  acknowledge 
tobe— " 

"A  Humbug!" 

^*Mr  Avenel,  you  cannot  mean 
the  person  I  mean.  I  speak  of  ono 
of  the  first  statesmen  of  our  time— of 
Mr  Audley  Egerton— of— " 

"  A  stiff-necked,  pompous—" 

"  My  earliest  and  dearest  friend." 

The  rebuke,  though  gently  said, 
sufficed  to  silence  Dick  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it 
was  in  an  altered  tone. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I 
am   sure.     Of  course,   I   can   say 
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BOthing  disrespectfhl  of  joar  friend ; — 
Tery  sorry  that  he  is  your  friend.  In 
that  case,  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done.  Bat  Mr 
Aadley  Egerton  has  not  a  chance.  Let 
me  convince  yon  of  this."   And  Dick 

Soiled  oat  a  little  book,  bound  neatly 
ired. 

*^  Canvass  book,  my  lord.  I  am  no 
aristocrat.  I  don^t  pretend  to  carry 
a  free  and  independent  constitnency 
in  my  breeches*  pocket.  Heaven 
forbid!  Bat  as  a  practical  man  of  bnsi- 
ness — what  I  do,  is  done  propi^y. 
Just  look  at  this  book.  Well  kept, 
eh  ?  Names,  promises,  inclinations, 
pabllc  opinions,  and  private  interesta 
of  every  individaal  Lansmere  elector! 
Now,  as  one  man  of  honoor  ta 
another,  I  show  yon  this  book,  and  I 
think  yon  will  see  that  we  have  a 
elear  majority  of  at  least  eighty  votes 
as  against  Mr  Egerton." 

^^  That  is  yoar  view  of  the  ques- 
tion," said  Barley,  taking  the  book 
and  glancing  over  the  names  cata* 
k>gned  and  ticketed  therein.  Bat  his 
countenance  became  serious,  as  he 
recognised  many  names,  familiar  to 
his  boyhood,  as  those  of  important 
electors  on  the  Lansmere  side,  and 
which  he  now  found  transferred  to 
the  hostile.  "  Bat  surely  there  are 
persons  here  in  whom  you  deceive 
yosraelf — old  friends  of  my  family — 
staunch  supporters  of  our  party." 

^*  Exactly  so.  Bat  this  new  ques* 
tion  has  turned  all  old  things  topsy- 
turvy. No  relying  on  any  friend  of 
yonrs.  No  reliance  except  in  this 
book ! "  said  Dick,  slapping  the  red 
cover  with  calm  bat  ominous  emphasis. 

**  Now  what  I  want  to  propose  is 
this:  Dou't  let  the  Lansmere  interest 
be  beaten ;  it  would  vex  the  old  Earl 
— go  to  his  heart,  I  am  sure." 

Harley  nodded. 

^^  And  the  Lansmere  interest  need 
not  be  beaten,  if  yon'll  put  up  another 
man  instead  of  this  red-tapist.  (Beg 
pardon.)  You  see  I  only  want  to  get 
in  one  man— you  want  to  get  in 
another.  Why  not?  Now  there's  a 
smart  youth  —  connection  of  Mr 
Egerton*s — Randal  Leslie.  I  have  no 
objection  to  him,  though  he  is  <^ 
your  colours.  Withdraw  Mr  Egerton, 
and  I'll  withdraw  my  second  man 
before  it  comes  to  the  poll ;  and  so 
we  shall  halve  tlie  borough  slick  be- 


tween us.  That's  the  way  to  do  busi- 
ness—eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

''  Randal  Leslie  1  Oh,  you  wish  to 
bring  in  Mr  Leslie  ?  But  he  stands 
with  Egerton,  not  against  him." 

''  Ah !"  said  Dick,  smiUng,  as  tf  to 
himself,  "  so  I  hear ;  and  we  could 
bring  him  in  over  Egerton  without 
saying  a  word  to  you.  But  all  our 
firaiily  respect  yours,  and  so  I  have 
wished  to  do  the  thing  handsome  and 
open.  Let  the  Earl  and  your  party 
be  oontoit  with  young  Leslie." 

M  Young  Leslie  has  spoken  to 
you?" 

^Of  come;  but  not  as  to  mj 
coBung  here.  Oh  no— that's  a  secrel 
— privste  and  confidential,  my  lord. 
And  now,  to  make  matters  still  more 
smooth,  I  propose  that  my  man  shall 
be  one  to  your  lordship's  own  heart. 
I  find  you  have  been  veiy  kind  to  my 
nephew;— does  you  credit,  my  lord; — a 
wonderful  young  man,  though  I  say 
it.  I  never  guessed  there  was  so  much 
inhim.  Yet  aU  the  time  he  was  in  my 
bouse,  he  had  in  his  desk  the  very 
sketch  of  an  invention  that  is  now 
saving  me  from  ruin — from  positive 
ruin— Baron  Levy,  the  King's  Bench 
— Mid  almighty  smash  1  Now,  such  a 
yonng  man  ought  to  be  in  Farliamenk 
I  like  to  bring  forward  a  relation; 
that  is,  when  he  does  one  credit;— 'tis 
human  nature,  and  sacred  ties — one's 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  besides,  one 
hand  rubs  the  other,  and  one  leg  hdps 
on  the  other,  and  relations  get  on  besS 
in  the  world  when  they  pull  together ; 
that  is,  supposing  that  they  are  the 
proper  sort  of  rdations,  and  pull  one 
on,  not  down.  I  had  once  thoaght  of 
standing  for  Lansmere  itself  — 
thought  of  it  very  lately.  The 
country  wants  men  like  me— I  know 
that;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  I  had 
better  see  to  my  own  business.  The 
oountry  may,  or  may  not,  do  without 
me,  stupid  old  thing  that  she  is  1 
But  my  mill  and  my  new  eugineSv 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  cannot  do 
without  me.  In  short,  as  we  are 
quite  alone,  and,  as  I  said  before^ 
there's  no  kind  of  necessity  for  that 
sort  of  humbug  which  exists  when 
other  people  are  present,  provide 
elsewhere  for  Mr  Egerton,  whom  I 
hate  like  poison^I  have  a  right  to 
do  that,  I  suppose,  without  offence 
to    your    lordship — and    the    two 
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youikera,  Leonard  Avenel  and  Ban- 
dal  Leslie  shall  be  members  for  the 
free  and  independent  borough  of 
Lansmere  1 " 

^'  Bat,  does  Leonard  wish  to  oome 
into  Pariiament?'* 

**  No  :  he  says  not ;  bat  that's 
nonsense.  If  yoar  lordship  will  just 
signify  your  wish  that  he  should  not 
lose  th^B  noble  opportunity  to  raise 
himself  in  life,  and  get  something 
handsome  out  of  the  nation,  Tm  sure 
he  owes  yon  too  mnch  to  hesitate — 
'specially  when  'tis  to  his  own 
advantage.  And,  besides,  one  of  ua 
Avenels  on^t  to  be  in  Parliament. 
And  if  I  have  not  the  time  and  learn* 
iiig,  and  so  forth,  and  he  has,  why,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  should  be 
the  man.  And  if  he  can  do  some- 
thing for  me  one  day — not  that  I  want 
anything— bat  still  a  Baronetey  or  so 
wonld  be  a  compliment  to  British 
Indostry,  and  be  appreciated  as  such 
by  myself  and  the  Public  at  large;— I 
«ay,  if  he  could  do  something  ^  that 
sort,  it  would  keep  up  the  whole 
family ;  and  if  he  can't,  why,  Til  for- 
give him." 

**  Avenel,"  said  Harley,  with  that 
familiar  and  gracious  charm  of  maa^ 
ner  which  few  ever  could  resist — 
**  Aven^  ii;  as  a  great  personal  fa- 
vour to  mysdf— to  me  your  £^low 
townsman*— (I  was  bom  at  Lansmere) 
— if  I  asked  you  to  forego  your  grudge 
against  Audley  Egerton,  whatever 
that  grudge  be,  and  not  oppose  his 
election,  while  our  party  wonld  not 
oppose  your  nephew's— eonld  you  not 
^lige  me  ?  Come,  for  the  sake  of  dear 
Lansmere,  and  all  the  old  kindij 
feelings  between  your  family  and 
mlns^say  ^  yes-^^so  shall  it  be.'" 

Richard  Avenel  was  almost  melted. 
He  tamed  away  his  £iee;  but  there 
saddenly  roee  to  his  recollection  the 
aeonifal  brow  of  Andley  Egerton,  the 
lofty  contempt  with  which  hs^  then 
the  worshipfol  Mayor  of  Screwstown, 
had  been  shown  out  of  the  OMmber's 
4»Ace-n>om;  and,  the  blood  msbiog 
over  his  cheeks,  he  stamped  his  foot 
mk  the  floor,  and  exdaimed  angrily, 
''  No ;  I  swore  that  Andley  E^^rtoa 
sfaoald  smart  for  his  insolenee  to  me,  as 
sore  as  my  nasM  be  Richard  Avenel ; 
and  all  the  soft  soap  in  the  world  will 
•et  wash  oat  tbst  eath.  So  there  is 
■oching  fer  it  bat  for  yoa  to  withdraw 


that  man,  or  for  me  to  defeat  him. 
And  I  would  do  so,  ay — and  in  the 
way  that  could  most  gall  him,  if  it 
cost  me  half  my  fortune.  But  it 
will  not  cost  that,"  said  Dick,  cool- 
ing, *^  nor  anything  like  it ;  for  when 
the  pq[>ular  tide  mns  in  one's  favour, 
'tis  astonishing  how  cheap  an  election 
may  be.  It  will  cost  him  enough 
though^  and  all  for  nothing— worse 
than  nothing.    Think  of  it,  mv  lord.'* 

*^  I  will,  Mr  AveneL  And  I  say, 
in  my  turn,  that  my  friendship  is  as 
strong  as  your  hate ;  and  that  if  it 
cost  me,  not  half,  but  my  whole  for- 
tune, Audley  Egerton  shall  come  in 
without  a  shilling  of  expense  to  him- 
self, should  we  once  decide  that  he 
stand  the  contest." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord — very  well," 
said  Dick,  stiffly,  and  drawing  on  bis 
kid  gloves ;  ''  we'll  see  if  the  aristo- 
cracy is  always  to  ride  over  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  in  this  way. 
But  the  People  are  roused,  my  lord. 
The  March  of  Enlightenment  is  com- 
menced— the  Schoolmaster  Is  abroad, 
and  the  British  Lion — " 

"Nobody  here  but  ourselves,  my 
dear  AveneL  Is  not  this  rather  what 
you  call— AtuM^ti^  t " 

Dick  started,  stared,  coloured,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing — ^^  Give  us 
your  hand  again,  my  lord.  You  are 
a  good  feUow,  iktU  you  are.  And  for 
your  sake — " 

'*  You'll  not  oppose  Egerton  ?" 

''  Tooth  and  naU— tooth  and  nail  1  '* 
cried  Dick,  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  fairiy  running  out  of  the 
room. 

There  passed  over  Harley's  coun- 
tenance that  change  so  frequent  to  it 
— more  frequent,  indeed,  to  the  gay 
children  of  the  world  than  those  o^ 
consistent  tempers  and  uniform  habits 
might  suppose.  There  is  many  a  maa 
whom  we  call  friend,  and  whose  face 
seems  funiliar  to  us  as  onr  own ;  yet, 
eoald  we  but  take  a  glimpse  of  him 
when  we  leave  his  presence,  and  he 
sinks  back  into  his  chair  alone,  we 
shonkl  sigh  to  see  how  often  the 
smile  on  the  frankest  lip  is  bat  a 
bravery  of  the  diill«  only  worn  whea 
OB  parade. 

What  thooghU  did  the  visit  of 
Richard  Avenel  bequeath  to  Harley? 
It  were  hsrd  to  deine  them. 

In  his  place,  aa  Andley  Efsrtott 
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would  have  taken  some  comfort  from 
the  viait  —  would  have  mnrmnred, 
*^  Thank  heaven  I  I  have  not  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  that  terrible  man 
as  my  brother-in-law."  Bnt  pro- 
bably Harley  had  escaped,  in  his  re- 
verie, from  Richard  Avenel  altogether. 
Even  as  the  slightest  incident  in  the 
daytime  causes  our  dreams  at  night, 
but  is  itself  clean  forgotten — so  the 
name,  so  the  look  of  the  visitor,  might 
have  sufficed  bnt  to  influence  a  vision 
— as  remote  from  its  casual  suggester, 
as  what  we  call  real  life  is  from  that 
life,  much  more  real,  that  we  ima- 
gine, or  remember,  in  the  haunted 
chambers  of  the  brain.  For  what  is 
real  life  ?  How  little  the  things  actu- 
ally doing  around  us  affect  the  springs 
of  our  sorrow  or  joy ;  but  the  life 
which  our  dullness  calls  romance — 
the  sentiment,  the  remembrance,  the 
hope,  or  the  fear,  that  are  never  seen 
in  the  toil  of  our  hands — never  heard 
In  the  jargon  on  our  lips ; — from  that 
life  all  spin,  as  the  spider  from  its 


entrails,  the  web  by  which  we  hang 
in  the  sunbeam,  or  glide  out  of  sight 
into  the  shelter  of  home. 

^*  I  must  not  think,'*  said  Harley* 
rousing  himself  with  a  sigh,  *'  either 
of  past  or  present.  Let  me  hurry  on 
to  some  l^cied  future.  '  Happiest 
are  the  marriages,*  said  the  fVench 
philosopher,  and  still  says  many  m 
sage,  *in  which  man  asks  only  the 
mud  companion,  and  woman  but  the 
calm  protector.*    I  will  go  to  Helen. "^ 

He  rose ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
lock  up  his  escritoire,  he  remembered 
the  papers  which  Leonard  had  re- 
quested him  to  read.  He  took  them 
from  their  deposit,  with  a  careless 
hand,  intending  to  carry  them  with 
him  to  his  father's  house.  But  as  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  characters,  the  hand 
suddenly  tremble,  and  he  recoiled 
some  paces,  as  if  struck  by  a  violent 
blow.  Then,  gazing  more  intently  on 
the  writing,  alow  ciy  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  reseated  himself,  and  began 
to  read. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Randal^with  many  misgivings  at 
Lord  L*£strange's  tone,  in  which  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  detect  a  latent  irony 
— proceeded  to  Norwood.  He  found 
Riccabocca  exceedingly  cold  and  dis- 
tant. But  he  soon  brought  that  sage 
to  communicate  the  suspicions  which 
Lord  L'Estrange  had  instilled  into 
his  mind,  and  these  Randal  was  as 
speedily  enabled  to  dispel.  He  ac- 
counted at  once  for  his  visits  to  Levy 
and  Peschiera.  Naturally  he  had 
sought  Levy,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
own— nay,  of  Audley  £gerton*s ;  but 
whom  he  knew  to  be  professionally 
emploved  by  the  Count.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  the  Baron, 
Feschiera*s  suspicious  change  of  lodg- 
ment from  Mivart*s  Hotel  to  the  pur- 
lieus of  Leicester  Square; — had  called 
there  on  the  Count— forced  an  en- 
trance—openly accused  him  of  ab- 
stracting Yiolante  ;  high  words  had 
passed  between  them — even  a  chal- 
lenge. Randal  produced  a  note  from 
a  military  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  the  Count  an  hour  after  quit- 
ting the  hotel.  This  note  stated  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet- 
ing near  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  at 


seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ran* 
dal  then  submitted  to  Riccabocca 
another  formal  memorandum  from 
the  same  warlike  friend — to  the  pur- 
port that  Randal  and  himself  had 
repaired  to  the  ground,  and  no  Count 
been  forthc<Hning.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Randal  had  taken  all  suitable 
precautions  to  dear  himself.  Such  a 
man  is  not  to  blame  for  want  of  in- 
vention, if  he  be  sometimes  doomed  to 
faU. 

'*  I  then,  much  alarmed,*'  continued 
Randal,  '*  hastened  to  Baron  Levy, 
who  informed  me  that  the  Count  had 
written  him  word  that  ho  should  be 
for  some  time  absent  from  England. 
Rushing  thence,  in  despair,  to  your 
friend  Lord  L'Estrange,  I  heard  that 
your  daughter  was  safe  with  you. 
^d  though,  as  I  have  just  proved, 
I  would  have  risked  my  life  against 
so  notorious  a  duellist  as  the  Count, 
on  the  mere  chance  of  preserving 
Yiolante  from  his  supposed  designs, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  had 
no  need  of  my  unskilful  arm.  But 
how  and  why  can  the  Count  have  left 
England,  after  accepting  a  chaUenge  ? 
A  man  so  sure  of  his  weapon,  too — 
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reputed  to  be  as  fearless  of  danger  as 
he  is  blunt  in  conscience.  Explain ; — 
you  who  know  mankind  so  well — 
explain.    I  cannot.** 

The  philosopher  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  narrating  the  detection 
and  humiliation  of  his  foe — the  wit, 
ingenuity,  and  readiness  of  his  friend. 
So  Randal  learned,  by  little  and  little, 
the  whole  drama  of  the  preceding 
night.  He  saw,  then,  that  the  exile 
had  all  'reasonable  hope  of  speedy 
restoration  to  rank  and  wealth.  Vio- 
lante,  indeed,  would  be  a  brilliant 
prize — too  brilliant,  perhaps,  for  Ran- 
dal—but not  to  be  sacrificed  with- 
out an  effort.  Therefore,  wringing 
convulsively  the  hand  of  his  medi- 
tated father-in-law,  and  turning  away 
bis  head,  as  if  to  conceal  his  emotions, 
this  ingenuous  young  suitor  faltered 
forth, — "  That  now  Dr  Riccabocca 
was  so  soon  to  vanish  into  the  Duke 
di  Serrano,  he  —  Randal  Leslie  of 
Rood,  bom  a  gentleman,  indeed,  but 
of  fallen  fortunes — ^had  no  right  to 
claim  the  promise  which  had  been 
given  to  him  while  a  father  had 
cause  to  fear  for  a  daughter's  future ; 
with  the  fear  ceased  the  promise. 
Might  heaven  bless  father  and 
daughter  both  I" 

This  address  touched  both  the  heart 
and  honour  of  the  exile.  Randal 
Leslie  knew  his  man.  And  though, 
before  Randal's  visit,  Riccabocca  was 
not  quite  so  much  a  philosopher,  but 
what  he  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  have  found  himself  released,  by 
proof  of  the  young  man's  treachery, 
from  an  alliance  below  the  rank  to 
which  he  had  all  chance  of  early  re- 
storation ;  yet  no  Spaniard  was  ever 
more  tenacious  of  plighted  word  than 
this  inconsistent  pupu  of  the  profound 
Florentine.  And  Randal's  probitv 
being  now  clear  to  him,  he  repeated, 
with  stately  formalities,  his  previous 
offer  of  Violante's  hand. 

''  But,"  stiU  falteringly  sighed  the 
provident  and  far-calc^ting  Randal 
— "  but  your  only  child,  your  sole 
heiress !  Oh,  might  not  your  consent 
to  such  a  marriage,  (if  known  before 
your  recall,)  jeopardise  your  cause  ? 
Tour  lands,  your  principalities,  to 
devolve  on  the  child  of  an  humble 
Englishman  I  I  dare  not  believe  it. 
Ah,  wonld  Yiolante  were  not  your 
hdrees!" 


"  A  noble  wish,"  sidd  Riccabocca, 
smiling  blandly,  "and  one  that  the 
Fates  will  realise.  Cheer  up ;  Vio- 
lante  will  not  be  my  heh-ess." 

"Ah,"  cried  Randal,  drawing  a 
long  breath — "ah,  what  do  I  hear !" 

"  Hist  1  I  shall  soon  a  second  time 
be  a  father.  And,  to  judge  by  the  un- 
erring researches  of  writers  upon  that 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects — par- 
turitive  science— I  shall  be  the  father 
of  a  son.  He  will,  of  course,  succeed 
to  the  titles  of  Serrano  and  Monte- 
leone.    And  Violante— " 

"  Will  have  nothing,  I  suppose  I " 
exclaimed  Randal,  trymg  his  best  to 
look  overjoyed,  till  he  had  got  his 
paws  out  of  the  trap  into  which  ho 
nad  so  incautiously  thrust  them. 

"  Nay,  her  portion  by  our  laws — to 
say  nothing  of  mv  affection — would 
far  exceed  the  ordinary  dower  which 
the  daughters  of  London  merchants 
bring  to  the  sons  of  British  peers. 
Whoever  marries  Yiolante,  provided 
I  regain  my  estates,  must  submit  to 
the  cares  which  the  poets  assure  us 
ever  attend  on  wealth." 

"  Oh  I "  groaned  Randal,  as  if  al- 
ready bowed  beneath  the  cares,  and 
sympathising  with  the  poets. 

"  Nor  need  the  marriage  take 
place  till  my  son  is  bom ;  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  dictating  to  me 
how  to  dispose  of  a  daughter.  And 
now,  let  me  present  you  to  your  be- 
trothed." 

Although  poor  Randal  had  been 
remorselessly  hurried  along  what 
Schiller  calls  the  "  gamut  of  feeling," 
during  the  last  three  minutes,  down 
to  the  deep  chord  of  despair  at  the 
abrupt  intelligence  that  his  betrothed 
was  no  heiress  after  all;  thence  ascend- 
ing  to  vibrations  of  pleasant  doubt  as 
to  the  nnbom  usurper  of  her  rights, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  partn- 
ritive  science;  and  lastly,  swelling 
into  a  concord  of  all  sweet  thoughts 
at  the  assurance  that,  come  what 
might,  she  would  be  a  wealthier  bride 
than  a  peer's  son  could)  discover  in 
the  matrimonial  Potosi  of  Lombard 
Street ;  still  the  tormented  lover  was 
not  there  allowed  to  rm)ose  hb  ex- 
hausted though  ravished  soul.  For, 
at  the  idea  of  personally  confronting 
the  destined  bride — whose  very  exis- 
tence had  almost  vanished  tmm  his 
mind's  eye,  amidst  the  golden  showers 
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that  it  saw  falfing  dtyinelj  ronnd  her 
— ^Randal  was  saddieDlj  reminded  of 
the  exceeding  blantneas  with  which, 
at  their  last  interview,  it  had  been  his 
policy  to  announce  his  suit,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  an  impromptn  fal- 
setto suited  to  the  new  variations 
that  tossed  him  again  to  and  fro  on 
the  merciless  gamot.  However,  he 
could  not  recoil  from  the  father's  pro- 
position, thongh,  in  order  to  prepare 
Riccabocca  for  Violante's  representa- 
tion, he  confessed  pathetically  that 
his  impatience  to  oli^in  her  consent 
and  baffle  Peschiera,  had  made  him 
appear  a  rude  and  presumptuous 
wooer.  The  philosopher — ^who  was 
disposed  to  believe  one  kind  of  court- 
ship to  be  much  the  same  as  another, 
in  cases  where  the  result  of  all  court- 
ships was  once  predetermined — smiled 
benignly,  patted  Randal's  thin  cheek, 
with  a  '*Pooh,  pooh,  pazzieT^  and 
left  the  room  to  summon  Yiolante. 

**  If  knowledge  be  power,"  solilo- 
quised Randal,  ^*  ability  is  certainly 
good  luck,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  shows 
in  that  story  of  Mnrad  the  Unlucky, 
which  I  read  at  Eton ; — very  clever 
story  it  is  too.  So  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  me,  Vlolante's  escape,  which 
has  cost  me  the  Count's  ten  thousand 
ponnds,  proves  to  be  worth  to  me,  I 
daresay,  ten  times  as  much.  No 
doubt  sheUl  have  £100,000  at  the 
least.  And  then,  if  her  father  have 
no  other  child  after  all,  or  the  child  he 
expects  die  in  infancy,  why,  once 
reconciled  to  his  government  and 
restored  to  his  estates,  the  law  must 
take  its  usual  course,  and  Yiolante 
will  be  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  young  lady  herself,  I  con- 
fess she  rather  awes  me ;  I  know  I 
shall  be  henpecked.  Well ;  all  re- 
spectable husbands  are.  There  is 
something  scampish  and  ruffianly  in 
not  being  henpecked."  Here  Ran- 
dal's smile  might  have  harmonised 
well  with  Pluto's  **  iron  tears ;"  but, 
iron  as  the  smile  was,  the  serious 
young  man  was  ashamed  of  it.  ^*  What 
am  I  about,"  said  he,  half  aloud, 
'*  chuckling  to  myself  and  wasting 
time,  when  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
gravely  how  to  explain  away  my 
former  cavalier  courtship?  Such  a 
masterpiece  as  I  thought  it  then! 
But  who  could  foresee  the  turn 
things  would  take?    Let  me  think ; 


[Oct. 


let  me  thii^    Plague  on  it,  here  dhe 
comes." 

But  Randal  had  not  the  fine  ear  of 
vour  more  romantic  lover;  and,  to 
his  great  relief,  the  exile  entered  the 
room  unaccompanied  by  Yiolante. 
Riccabocca  looked  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. *^  My  dear  Lieslle,  you  must 
excuse  my  dtaughter  to-day;  she  is 
still  suffering  from  the  agitation  she 
has  gone  through,  and  cannot  see 
you." 

The  lover  tried  not  to  look  toa 
delighted. 

**  Cruel,"  said  he ;"  yet  I  would  not 
for  worids  force  myself  on  her  pre- 
sence. I  hope,  Duke,  that  she  wilt 
not  find  it  too  difficult  to  obey  the 
commands  which  dispose  of  her  hand, 
and  intrust  her  happiness  to  my  grate- 
ful charge." 

''  To  be  plain  with  you,  Randal^ 

she  does  at  present  seem  to  find  it 

more  difficult  than  I  foresaw.     She 

even  talks  of—" 

**  Another  attachment — O  heavens  P 

*^  Attachment,  pazzie  !  Whom  has 
she  seen  ?  No  —  a  convent  I  But 
leave  it  to  me.  In  a  calmer  honr 
she  will  comprehend  that  a  child 
must  know  no  lot  more  enviable 
and  holy  than  that  of  redeeming  a 
father's  honour.  And  now,  if  you 
are  returning  to  London,  may  I  ask 
you  to  convey  to  young  Mr  Haael- 
dean  my  assurances  of  undying  gra- 
titude for  his  share  in  my  daughter's 
delivery  from  that  poor  baffled 
swindler." 

It  is  noticeable  that,  now  Peschiera 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  nervous  father,  he  became  but  an 
object  of  pity  to  the  philosopher,  and 
of  contempt  to  the  grandee. 

"True,"  said  Randal,  "you  told  me 
Frank  had  a  share  in  Lord  L'Estrange's 
very  clever  and  dramatic  device.  My 
lord  must  be  by  nature  a  fine  actor — 
comic,  with  a  touch  of  melodrame. 
Poor  Frank  I  apparently  be  has  lost  the 
woman  he  adored — Beatrice  di  Negra. 
You  say  she  has  accompanied  the 
Count.  Is  the  marriage  that  was  to 
be  between  her  and  Frank  broken 
off?" 

"  I  did  not  know  such  a  marriage 
was  contemplated.  I  understood  her 
to  be  attached  to  another.  Not  that 
that  is  any  reason  why  she  should 
not   have  married  Mr   Hazeldean. 
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his  escape." 

^'  Kay,  he  iniist  not  know  that  I 
have  inadvertently  betrayed  his  con- 
fidence ;  but  yen  now  guess,  what 
periiaps  pnzzled  yon  before — ^riz.,  how 
I  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  Count  and  his  movements.  I  was 
so  intimate  with  my  relation  Frank, 
and  Frank  was  affianced  to  the  Mar- 
chesa." 

'^  I  am  glad  yon  give  me  that  ex- 

fllnation ;  it  suffices.    After  all,  the 
archesa  is  not  by  nature  a  bad  wo- 
man—that is,  not  worse  than  women 
generally  are :  so  Harley  says,  and 
Yiolante  forgives  and  excuses  her." 
'*  Crenerous  Yiolante  I  But  it  is  true. 
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So  much  did  the  Marchesa  appear  to 
me  possessed  of  fine  though  ill-regu- 
lated qualities,  that  I  always  con- 
sidered her  disposed  to  aid  in  frustrat- 
ing her  brother's  criminal  designs. 
So  I  even  said,  if  I  remember  right,  to 
Violante." 

Dropping  this  prudent  and  pre- 
cautionary sentence,  in  order  to  guard 
against  anything  Yiolante  might  say 
as  to  that  subtle  mention  of  Bea- 
trice which  had  predisposed  her  to 
confide  in  the  Marchesa,  Randal  then 
hurried  on,  —  "  But  you  want  re- 
pose. I  leave  you,  the  happiest, 
the  most  grateful  of  men.  I  will 
give  your  courteous  message  to 
Frank." 


OHATTEB  Xn. 


Curious  to  learn  what  had  passed 
between  Beatrice  and  Frank,  and 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  could  oust 
Frank  out  of  the  Squire*s  goodwill, 
or  aught  that  could  injure  his  own 
prospects,  by  tending  to  unite  son 
and  father,  Eandal  was  not  slow  in 
reaching  his  young  kinsman's  lodgings. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  having, 
in  all  probability,  just  secured  so 
great  a  fortune  as  would  accompany 
Yiolante*s  hand,  Randal  might  be 
indifierent  to  the  success  of  his  scheme 
on  the  Hazeldean  exchequer.  Such 
a  supposition  would  grievously  wrong 
this  profound  young  man.  For  in  the 
first  place,  Yiolante  was  not  yet  won, 
nor  her  father  yet  restored  to  the 
estates  which  would  defray  her  dower ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  Randal,  like 
lago,  loved  villany  for  the  genius  it 
called  forth  in  him.  The  sole  luxury 
the  abstemious  aspirer  allowed  to  him- 
self was  that  which  is  found  in  intel- 
lectual restlessness.  Loathing  wine, 
dead  to  love,  unamused  by  pleasure, 
indifferent  to  the  arts,  despising  lite- 
rature, save  as  means  to  some  end  of 
power,  Randal  Leslie  was  the  in- 
carnation of  thought,  hatched  out  of 
the  corruption  of  will.  At  twilight 
we  see  thin  airy  spectral  insects,  all 
wing  and  nippers,  hovering,  as  if  they 
could  never  panse,  over  some  sullen, 
mephitic  pool.  Just  so,  methinks, 
hover  over  Acheron  such  gnat-like, 
noiseless  soarers  into  gloomy  air 
out  of  Stygian   deeps,  as  are  the 


thoughts  of  spirits  like  Randal  Les- 
lie's. Wings  have  they,  but  only  the 
better  to  pounce  down— draw  their 
nutriment  from  unguarded  material 
cuticles ;  and  just  when,  maddened, 
you  strike,  and  exulting  exclaim, 
"  Caught,  by  Jove  I "  wh— irr  flies 
the  diaphanous,  ghastly  larva,  and 
your  blow  falls  on  your  own  twice- 
offended  cheek. 

Theyoung  menwho were  acquainted 
with  Randal  said  he  had  not  a  vice ! 
The  fact  being  that  his  whole  compo- 
sition was  one  epic  vice,  so  elaborately 
constructed  that  it  had  not  an  epi- 
sode which  a  critic  could  call  irrele- 
vant.   Grand  young  man ! 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Ran- 
dal, as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from 
Frank  all  that  had  passed  on  board  the 
vessel  between  him  and  Beatrice,  *'  I 
cannot  believe  this.  'Never  loved 
you?'  What  was  her  object,  then,  in 
deceiving,  not  only  you,  but  myself? 
I  suspect  her  declaration  was  but 
some  heroical  refinement  of  gene- 
rosity. After  her  brother's  dejection 
and  probable  ruin,  she  might  feel  that 
she  was  no  match  for  you.*  Then,  too, 
the  Squire's  displeasure.  I  see  it  all 
— just  like  her  —  noble,  unhappy 
woman  I " 

Frank  shook  his  head.  *' There 
are  moments,"  said  he,  with  a  wis- 
dom that  comes  out  of  those  instincts 
which  awake  from  the  depths  of 
youth's  first  great  sorrow — "  moments 
when  a  woman  cannot   feign,  and 
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there  are  tones  in  the  Toice  of  a 
woman  which  men  cannot  misin- 
terpret. She  does  not  love  me— she 
never  did  lore  me;  I  can  see  that 
her  heart  has  been  elsewhere.  No 
matter — all  is  oyer.  I  don*t  deny 
that  I  am  saffering  an  intense  grief ; 
it  gnaws  like  a  kind  of  sullen  hunger ; 
and  I  feel  so  broken,  too,  as  if  I  had 
grown  old,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
worth  Hying  for.  I  don't  deny  all 
that." ' 

^^My  poor,  dear  friend,  if  yon 
woold  bnt  believe  " — 

'^  I  don't  want  to  believe  anything, 
except  that  I  have  been  a  great  fool. 
I  don't  think  I  can  ever  commit  such 
follies  again.  But  I'm  a  man.  I 
shall  get  the  better  of  this ;  I  should 
despi^  myself  if  I  could  not.  And 
now  let  us  talk  of  my  dear  father. 
Has  he  left  town?" 

**  Left  last  night  by  the  mail.  You 
can  write,  and  tell  him  you  have 
given  up  the  Mardiesa,  and  all  will 
be  well  again  between  you." 

^^  Give  her  up  I  Fie,  Randall  Do 
you  think  I  should  tell  such  a  lie? 
She  gave  me  up;  I  can  daim  no  merit 
out  of  that." 

**  Oh,  yes  I  I  can  make  the  Squire 
see  all  to  your  advantage.  Oh,  if  it 
were  only  the  Marchesa ! — but,  idas ! 
that  cursed  post-obit  I  How  could 
Levy  betray  you?  Never  trust  to  a 
usurer  again ;  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  speedy  profit.  They 
first  buy  the  son,  and  then  sell  him 
to  the  father.  And  the  Squire  has 
such  strange  notions  on  matters  of 
this  kind." 

*^  He  is  right  to  have  them.  There, 
just  read  thb  letter  from  my  mother. 
It  came  to  me  this  morning.  I  could 
hang  myself,  if  I  were  a  dog ;  but  I'm 
a  man,  and  so  [  must  bear  it." 

Randal  took  Mrs  Haxeldean's  letter 
from  Frank's  trembling  hand.  The 
poor  mother  had  learned,  though  bnt 
imperfectly,  Frank's  misdeeds  from 
some  hurried  lines  which  the  Squire 
had  despatched  to  her;  and  she  wrote, 
as    good,    indulgent,    bnt   sensible, 

a^ht-minded  mothers  alone  can  write, 
ore  lenient  to  an  imprudent  love 
than  the  Squire,  she  touched  with 
discreet  tenderness  on  Frank's  rash 
engagements  with  a  foreigner,  but 
severely  on  his  open  defiance  of  his 
father's   wishes.     Her   anger   was, 


however,  reserved  for  that  unholy 
post-obit.  Here  the  hearty,  geniid 
wife's  love  overcame  the  mother's 
affection.  To  count,  in  cold  blood« 
on  that  husband's  death,  and  to 
wound  his  heart  so  keenly,  just  where 
its  jealous,  fatherly  fondness  made  it 
most  susceptible ! 

''  Oh,  Frank,  Frankl "  wrote  Mn 
Hazeldean,  *^were  it  not  for  this, 
were  it  only  for  your  unfortunate 
attachment  to  the  Italian  lady,  only 
for  your  debts,  only  for  the  errors  of 
hasty,  extravagant  youth,  I  should 
be  with  you  now — my  arms  round 
vonr  neck,  kissing  you,  chiding  you 
back  to  your  father's  heart.  But^ — 
but  the  thought  that  between  yon 
and  his  heart  has  been  the  sordid 
calculation  of  his  death — that  is  a 
wall  between  us.  I  cannot  come 
near  you ;  I  should  not  like  to  look 
on  your  face,  and  think  how  my  YHl- 
liam's  tears  fell  over  it,  when  I  placed 
vou,  new  bom,  in  his  arms,  and  bade 
him  welcome  his  heir.  What !  yon  a 
mere  boy  still,  your  father  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  heir  cannot 
wait  till  nature  leaves  him  fatherless  I 
Frank,  Frank  I  this  is  so  unlike  you. 
Can  London  have  ruined  already 
a  disposition  so  honest  and  affection- 
ate ?  No ;  I  cannot  believe  it.  There 
must  be  some  mistake.  Clear  it  up, 
I  implore  you ;  or,  though  as  a  mother 
I  pity  yon,  as  a  wife  I  cannot  forgive. 
^^  Habriet  Hazeldean." 

Even  Randal  was  affected  by  the 
letter ;  for,  as  we  know,  even  Randal 
felt  in  his  own  person  the  strength  of 
family  ties.  The  poor  Squire's  choler 
and  blufltaess  had  disguised  the  par- 
ental heart  from  an  eye  that,  however 
acute,  had  not  been  willing  to  search 
for  it;  and  Randal,  ever  affected 
through  his  intellect,  had  despised 
the  very  weakness  on  which  he  had 
preyed.  Bnt  the  mother's  letter,  so 
just  and  sensible,  (allowing  that  the 
Squire's  opinions  had  natundly  influ- 
enced the  wife  to  take,  what  men  of 
the  world  would  call  a  very  exagge- 
rated view  of  the  every-day  occurrence 
of  loans  raised  by  a  son,  payable  only 
at  a  father's  death,) — this  letter,  I  say, 
if  exaggerated  according  to  fashion- 
able notions,  so  sensible,  if  judged  by 
natural  affections,  touched  the  duU 
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heart  of  the  schemer,  because  approved 
by  the  qaick  tact  of  his  intelligence. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  with  a  sincerity 
that  afterwards  amazed  himself,  **  go 
down  at  once  to  Hazeldean — see  yonr 
mother,  and  explain  to  her  how  this 
transaction  really  happened.  The 
woman  you  loved,  and  wooed  as  wife, 
in  danger  of  an  arrest— yonr  dbtrac- 
tion  of  mind — Levy's  counsels — ^your 
hope  to  pay  off  the  debt,  so  incurred 
to  the  usurer,  from  the  fortune  you 
would  shortly  receive  with  the  Mar- 
chesa.  Speak  to  your  mother — she 
is  a  woman ;  women  have  a  common 
interest  in  forgiving  all  faults  that 
arise  from  the  source  of  their  power 
over  us  men ; — I  mean  love.    Go  1 " 

"No— I  cannot  go;— you  see  she 
would  not  like  to  look  on  my  face. 
And  I  cannot  repeat  what  you  say  so 
glibly.  Besides,  somehow  or  other, 
as  I  am  so  dependent  npon  my  father 
— and  he  has  said  as  much — I  feel  as 
if  it  would  be  mean  in  me  to  make 
any  excuses.  I  did  the  thing,  and 
must  suffer  for  it.  But  Fm  a  m — an 
— no— I'm  not  a  man  here."  Frank 
burst  into  tears. 

At  the  sight  of  those  tears,  Randal 
gradually  recovered  from  his  strange 
aberration  into  vulgar  and  low  hu- 
manity. His  habitual  contempt  for 
his  kinsman  returned ;  and  with  con- 
tempt came  the  natural  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  thing  to  be 
put  to  use.  It  is  contempt  for  the 
worm  that  makes  the  angler  fix  it  on 
the  hook,  and  observe  with  compla- 
cency that  the  vivacity  of  its  wriggles 
will  attract  the  bite.  If  the  worm 
could  but  make  the  angler  respect, 
or  even  fear  it,  the  barb  would  find 
some  other  bait.  Few  anglers  would 
impale  an  estimable  silkworm,  and 
still  fewer  the  anglers  who  would 
finger  into  service  a  formidable  hornet. 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  Ran- 
dal;  "I  have  given  you  my  advice ; 
you  reject  it.  Well,  what  then  will 
you  do?" 

*^  I  shall  ask  for  leave  of  absence, 
and  run  away  somewhere,"  said 
Frank,  drying  his  tears.  *^I  can't 
face  London ;  I  can't  mix  with  others. 
I  want  to  be  by  myself,  and  wrestle 
with  all  that  I  feel  here — in  my  heart. 
Then  I  shall  write  to  my  mother,  say 
the  plain  truth,  and  leave  her  to  judge 
as  lundly  of  me  as  she  can." 
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"  You  are  quite  right.  Yes,  leave 
town  I  Why  not  go  abroad  ?  You 
have  never  been  abroad.  New  scenes 
will  distract  your  mind.  Run  over  to 
Paris." 

"Not  to  Paris — I  don't  want 
gaieties ;  but  I  did  intend  to  go  abroad 
somewhere — any  dull  dismal  hole  of  a 
place.  Good-bye!  Don't  think  of  me 
any  more  for  the  present." 

"  But  let  me  know  where  you  go ; 
and  meanwhile  I  will  see  the  Squire." 

"  Say  as  little  of  me  aa  yon  can  to 
him.  I  know  you  mean  most  kindly 
— but  oh,  how  I  wish  there  never  had 
been  any  third  person  between  me 
and  my  father  I  There;  you  may 
well  snatch  away  your  hand.  What 
an  ungrateful  wretch  to  you  I  am.  I 
do  believe  I  am  the  wickedest  fel- 
low. What!  you  shake  hands  with 
me  still.  My  dear  Randal,  you  have 
the  best  heart  —  God  bless  you." 
Frank  turned  away,  and  disappeared 
within  his  dressing-room. 

**They  must  be  reconciled  now, 
sooner  or  later — Squire  and  son" — 
said  Randal  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
lodgings.  **I  don't  see  how  I  can 
prevent  that— the  Marchesa  being 
withdrawn — nnless  Frank  does  it  for 
me.  But  it  is  well  he  should  be 
abroad— something  may  be  made  out 
of  that ;  meanwhile  I  may  yet  do  all 
that  I  could  reasonably  hope  to  do- 
even  if  Frank  had  married  Beatrice — 
sincehewas  not  to  be  disinherited.  Gret 
the  Squire  to  advance  the  money  for 
the  Thomhill  purchase— complete  the 
affair  ; — this  marriage  with  Yiolante 
will  help ;— Levy  must  know  that ; — 
secure  the  borough ; — well  thought  of. 
I  will  go  to  Avenel's.  By-the-by — 
by-the-by^the  Squire  might  as  well 
keep  me  still  in  the  entail  after 
Frank— supposing  Frank  die  child- 
less. This  love  affair  may  keep  him 
long  from  marrying.  His  hand  was 
very  hot — a  hectic  colour  ;— those 
strong-looking  fellows  often  go  off 
in  a  rapid  decline,  especially  if  any- 
thiuff  preys  on  their  minds  —  their 
minds  are  so  very  smalL  Ah  —  the 
Hazeldean  Parson — and  with  Avenel  I 
That  young  man,  too— who  is  he? 
I  have  seen  him  before  somewhere. 
My  dear  Mr  Dale,  this  is  a  pleasant 
surprise.  I  thought  yon  had  returned 
to  Hazeldean  with  our  friend  the 
Squhre?" 
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Mr  Dalk.—'*  The  Squire.  Has  he 
left  town,  and  wlthoat  telling  me?^* 

RAia>AiH  (taking  aside  the  Par- 
son.)— **  He  was  anxioos  to  get  back 
to  Mrs  Hazeldean,  who  was  natn- 
rally  very  nneasy  about  her  son  and 
this  foolish  marriage ;  bnt  I  am  happy 
to  tell  yon  that  that  marriage  is  effec- 
toally  and  permanently  broken  off.** 

Mr  Dale.— "How,  how?  My 
poor  friend  told  me  he  had  wholly  failed 
to  make  any  impression  on  Frank — 
forbade  me  to  mention  the  subject.  I 
was  just  going  to  see  Frank  myself. 
I  always  had  some  influence  with 
him.  But,  Randal,  explain  this  yery 
sudden  and  happy  event — the  mar- 
riage broken  off  I** 

Randal. — "It  is  a  long  story,  and 
I  dare  not  tell  yon  my  humble  share 
in  it.  Nay,  I  must  keep  that  secret. 
Frank  might  not  forgive  me.  Suffice 
it  that  yon  have  my  word  that  the 
faur  Italian  has  left  England,  and 
decidedly  refused  Frank*s  addresses. 
But  stay — take  my  advice— don*t  go 
to  him  ; — ^yon  see  it  was  not  only  the 
marriage  that  has  offended  the  Squire, 
but  some  pecuniary  transactions — an 
unfortunate  post-ohit  bond  on  the 
Casino  property.  Frank  ought  to  be 
left  to  his  own  repentant  reflections. 
They  will  be  most  salutary  —  you 
know  his  temper  —  he  don*t  bear 
reproof;  and  yet  it  is  better,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  let  him  treat  too 
lightly  what  has  passed.  Let  us  leave 
him  to  himself  for  a  few  days.  He  is 
in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind.** 

Mr  Dale,  (shaking  Randal's  hand 
warmly.) — "  You  speak  admirably — 
a  post-obit! — so  often  as  he  has  heard 
his  father*s  opinion  on  such  transac- 
tions. No— I  will  not  see  him — I 
should  be  so  angry — ** 

Randal,  (leading  the  Parson  back, 
resumes,  after  an  exchange  of  saluta- 
tions with  Avenel,  who,  meanwhile, 
had  been  conferring  with  his  nephew.) 
— "  You  should  not  be  so  long  away 
from  your  rectory,  Mr  Dale.  What 
will  your  parish  do  without  you?** 

Mr  Dale.—'*  The  old  fable  of  the 
wheel  and  the  fly.  I  am  afraid  the 
wheel  rolls  on  the  same.  But  if  I  am 
absent  from  my  parish,  I  am  still  in  the 
company  of  one  who  does  roe  honour 
as  an  old  parishioner.  You  remember 
Leonard  Fairfield,  your  antagonist  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Stocks?** 


Mr  Avknel. — ''  My  n^>bew,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  sir.** 

Randal  bowed  with  marked  civi- 
lity— ^Leonard  with  a  reserve  no  less 
marked. 

Mr  Ayenbl,  (ascribing  his  ne- 
phew*8  reserve  to  shyness.) — **  Yon 
should  be  friends,  you  two  young- 
sters. Who  knows  but  yon  mm 
together  in  the  same  harness  ?  Ah, 
that  reminds  me,  Leslie — ^I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  you.  Your 
servant,  Mr  Dale.  Shall  be  happy  to 
present  yon  to  Mrs  Av«nel.  My 
card — Eaton  Square — Number  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
You  will  call  on  me  to-morrow,  Leon- 
ard. And  mind  I  shall  be  very  angry 
if  yon  persist  in  your  refusal.  Such 
an  opening  !**  Avenel  took  Randal*s 
arm,  while  the  Parson  and  Leonard 
walked  on. 

^^Any  fresh  hhits  as  to  Laas- 
mere?**  asked  Randal. 

^*  Yes ;  I  have  now  dedded  on  the 
plan  of  contest.  We  must  fight  two 
and  two— yon  and  Egerton  against 
me  and  (if  I  can  get  him  to  stand,  as  I 
hope)  my  nephew,  Leonard.** 

«'What!**  said  Randal,  alarmed; 
^then,  after  all,  I  can  hope  for  no 
support  fipom  you  ?*' 

^*  I  don*t  say  that ;  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  Lord  L*E6tnuige  will  be- 
stir himself  actively  in  favour  of  Eger- 
ton. If  so,  it  will  be  a  very  sharp  con- 
test; and  I  must  manage  the  whole 
election  on  our  side,  and  unite  all  our 
shaky  votes,  which  I  can  best  do  by 
standing  myself  in  the  first  instance, 
reserving  it  to  after  consideration 
whether  I  shall  throw  np  at  the  last ; 
for  I  don*t  particularly  want  to  come 
in,  as  I  did  a  little  time  ago,  before  I 
had  found  out  my  nephew.  Wonder- 
ful youqg  man  I— with  such  a  bead — 
will  do  me  credit  in  the  rotten  old 
House ;  and  I  think  I  had  best  leave 
London,  go  to  Screwstown,  and  look  to 
my  business.  No ;  if  Leonard  stand,  I 
must  first  see  to  get  him  in;  and 
next,  to  keep  Egerton  out  It  will 
probably,  therefore,  end  in  the  return 
of  one  and  one  on  either  side,  as  we 
thought  of  before.  Leonard  on  our 
side ;  and,  Egerton  shan*t  be  the  man 
on  the  other.    You  understand  ?  ** 

"  I  do,  my  dear  Avenel.  Of  course, 
as  I  before  said,  I  can*t  dictate  to 
your  party  whom  they  should  prefer 
— Egerton  or  myself.    And  it  will  be 
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obvious  to  the  pablic  that  jonr  party 
would  rather  defeat  so  eminent  an 
adversary  as  Mr  Egerton,  than  a  tyro 
in  politics  like  myself.  Of  coarse  I 
cannot  scheme  for  such  a  resnlt;  it 
would  be  misconstrued,  and  damage 
tny  character.  Bat  I  rely  equally  on 
your  friendly  promise." 

"  Promise !  No— I  don't  promise. 
I  must  first  see  how  the  cat  jumps ; 
and  I  don't  know  yet  how  our  friends 
may  like  yon,  nor  how  they  can  be 
managed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
Audley  Egerton  shan't  be  M.P.  for 
Lansmere.  Meanwhile  you  will  take 
care  not  to  commit  yourself  in  speak- 
ing, so  that  our  party  can't  vote  for 
Tou  consistently :  they  must  count  on 
having  you — when  you  get  into  the 
House." 

**  I  am  not  a  violent  party  man  at 
present,"  answered  Randal  prudently. 
*'  And  if  pablic  opinion  prove  on  your 
side,  it  is  the  daty  of  a  statesman  to 
go  with  the  times." 

**  Very  sensibly  said ;  and  I  have  a 
private  bill  or  two,  and  some  other 
little  jobs,  I  want  to  get  through  the 
House,  which  we  can  discuss  later, 
should  it  come  to  a  frank  understand- 
ing between  us.  We  must  arrange 
how  to  meet  privately  at  Lansmere, 
if  necessary.  I'll  see  to  that.  I  shall 
go  down  this  week.  I  think  of  taking 
a  hint  from  the  free  and  glorious  land 
of  America,  and  establishing  secret 
caucuses.    Nothing  like  'em." 

"Caucuses?" 

"  Small  sub -committees  that  spy  on 
tiieir  men  night  and  day,  and  don't 
euffer  them  to  be  intimidated  to  TOte 
the  other  way." 

"  Ton  have  an  extraordinary  head 
for  public  affairs,  Avenel.  Tou  should 
come  into  Parliament  yourself;  your 
nephew  is  so  very  young." 

*'  So  are  you," 

"  Tes ;  but  I  know  the  woiid.  Does 
he?" 

"The  world  knows  him,  though 
not  by  name,  and  he  has  been  the 
making  of  me." 

**  How  ?    Yon  surprise  me." 

Avenel  first  explained  about  the 
patent  which  Leonard  had  secured  to 
him ;  and  next  confided,  upon  honour, 
Leonard's  identity  with  the  anony- 
mous author  whom  the  Parson  had 
«npposed  to  be  Professor  Moss. 

Bandal  Leslie  felt  a  jealous  pang. 
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What  I  then— had  this  village  boy — 
this  associate  of  John  Barley — (lite- 
rary vagabond,  whom  he  snpposed 
had  long  since  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
been  bnried  at  the  expense  of  the  par- 
ish)— had  this  boy  so  triumphed  over 
birth,  rearing,  circumstance,  that,  if 
Eandal  and  Leonard  had  met  together 
in  any  public  place,  and  Leonard's 
identity  with  the  rising  aathor  been 
revealed,  every  eye  would  have  turned 
from  Eandal  to  gaxe  onLeonard  ?  The 
common  consent  of  mankind  would 
have  acknowledged  the  supreme 
royalty  of  genius  when  it  once  leaves 
its  solitude,  and  strides  into  the  world. 
Whatl  was  this  rude  villager  the 
child  of  Fame  who,  withoat  an  effort, 
and  unconsciously,  had  inspired  in 
the  wearied  heart  of  Beatrice  di 
Negra  a  love  that  Randal  knew,  by 
an  instinct,  no  arts,  no  craft,  could 
ever  create  for  him  in  the  heart  of 
woman?  And,  now,  did  this  same 
youth  stand  on  the  same  level  in  the 
ascent  to  power  as  he  the  well-bom 
Randal  Leslie,  the  accomplished  pro- 
tege of  the  superb  Aadley  Egerton  ? 
Were  they  to  be  rivals  in  the  same 
arena  of  practical  basy  life  ?  Randal 
gnawed  his  qaivering  lip. 

All  the  while,  however,  the  yoang 
man  whom  he  so  envied  was  a  prey 
to  sorrows  deeper  far  than  could  ever 
find  room  or  footing  in  the  narrow 
and  stony  heart  of  the  unloving 
schemer.  As  Leonard  walked  through 
the  crowded  streets  with  the  friend 
and  monitor  of  his  childhood,  confid- 
ing the  simple  tale  of  his  earlier  trials 
— when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune, 
and  in  despair  of  fame,  the  Child- 
Angel  smiled  by  his  side,  like  Hope — 
all  renown  seemed  to  him  so  barren, 
all  the  future  so  dark.  His  voice 
trembled,  and  his  countenance  became 
so  sad,  that  his  benignant  listener, 
divining  that  around  the  image  of 
Helen  there  clung  some  passionate 
grief  that  overshadowed  all  worldly 
success,  drew  Leonard  gently  and 
gently  on,  till  the  yonng  man,  long 
yearning  for  some  confidant,  told  him 
all ;  —  how,  faithfal  through  long 
years  to  one  pare  and  ardent  memory, 
Helen  had  been  seen  once  more — the 
child  ripened  to  woman,  and  the  me- 
mory revealing  itself  as  love. 

The  Parson  listened  with  a  mild 
and  thoughtful  brow,  which  expanded 
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ioto  ft  more  cheerfol  exproBioii  as 
Leonard  doeed  his  story. 

*^  I  se«  no  reason  to  despond,"  said 
Mr  Dale.  ''Ton  fear  that  Miss 
DIgby  does  not  retnn  your  attach- 
ment ;  yon  dwell  upon  her  reecrye — 
her  distant,  thoogh  kindly  manner. 
Cheer  npl  All  yoong  ladies  are 
nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  what  phreno- 
logists call  the  organ  of  Secretiveneas, 
when  they  are  in  the  society  of  the 
object  of  their  preference.  Jost  as 
yon  describe  Miss  Digby's  manner 
to  yon,  was  my  Carry's  manner  to 
myself." 

The  Parson  here  indolged  in  a  very 
appropriate  digression  upon  female 
modesty,  which  he  woond  np  by 
asserting,  that  that  estimable  virtue 
became  more  and  more  inflaenced  by 
the  secretive  organ,  in  proportion  as 
the  favoured  snitor  approached  near 
and  nearer  to  a  definite  proposal.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  gallant  and  honour- 
able lover  to  make  that  proposal  in 
distinct  and  orthodox  form,  before  it 
could  be  expected  that  a  young  lady 
should  commit  herself  and  the  dignity 
of  her  sex  by  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
her  own  inclinations. 

''Next,"  continued  the  Parson, 
"  you  choose  to  torment  yourself  by 
contrasting  your  own  origin  and  for- 
tunes with  the  altered  circumstances 
of  Miss  Digby— the  ward  of  Lord 
L'Estrange,  the  guest  of  Lady  Lans- 
mere.  TonsaythatifLordL'Estrange 
could  have  countenanced  such  a  union, 
be  would  have  adopted  a  different  tone 
with  yon — sounded  your  heart,  en- 
couraged your  hopes,  and  so  forth. 
I  view  things  differently.  I  have  rea- 
son to  do  so ;  and,  from  all  you  have 
told  me  of  this  nobleman's  interest  in 
your  fate,  I  venture  to  make  you  this 
promise,  that  if  Miss  Diffby  would 
accept  your  hand,  Lord  L'Estrange 
shall  ratify  her  choice." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Dale,"  cried  Leonard, 
transported, ''  you  make  me  that  pro- 
mise?" 

"  I  do  —  from  what  I  have  said, 
and  from  what  I  myself  know  of  Lord 
L'Estrange.  (tO  then,  at  once,  to 
Enightsbridge  —  see  Miss  Digby  — 
show  her  your  heart— explain  to  her, 
if  you  will,  your  prospects  —  ask 
her  permission  to  apply  to  Lord 
L'Estrange,  (since  he  has  constituted 
himself  her  guardian ;)  and  if  Lord 


L'Estrange  hesitate— which,  if  your 
happiness  be  set  on  this  union,  I  think 
he  will  not— let  me  know,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me." 

Leonard  yielded  himself  to  the 
Parson's  persuasive  eloquence.  In- 
deed, wh^  he  recaUed  to  mind  those 
passages  in  the  MS.  of  the  Ul-fated 
Kora,  which  referred  to  the  love  that 
Hariey  had  once  borne  to  her— (for  he 
felt  convinced  that  Hariey  and  the 
boy-suitor  of  Nora's  narrative  were 
one  and  the  same ;)  and  when  all  the 
interest  that  Hariey  had  taken  in  his 
own  fortunes  was  explained  by  his 
relationship  to  her,  (even  when  Lord 
L'Estrange  had  supposed  it  less  close 
than  he  would  now  discover  it  to  be,) 
the  young  man,  reasoning  by  his  own 
heart,  could  not  but  suppose  that  the 
noble  Hariey  would  rejoice  to  confer 
happiness  upon  the  son  of  her,  so  be- 
loved by  his  boyhood. 

"And  to  thee,  perhaps,  O  rov 
mother!"  thought  Leonard,  with 
swimming  eyes — **to  thee,  perfaaps, 
even  in  thy  grave,  I  shall  owe  the 
partner  of  my  life,  as  to  the  mystic 
breath  of  thy  genius  I  owed  the  first 
purer  aspirations  of  my  soul." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Leonard  had 
not  confided  to  the  Parson  his  dis- 
covery of  Nora's  MS.,  nor  even  his 
knowledge  of  his  real  birth ;  for, 
though  the  reader  is  aware  of  what 
Mr  Dale  knew,  and  what  he  suspected, 
the  MS.  had  not  once  alluded  to  the 
Parson ;  and  the  proud  son  naturally 
shrank  from  any  confidence  that  might 
call  in  question  Nora's  fair  name, 
until  at  least  Hariey,  who,  it  was 
clear  from  those  i>apers,  must  have 
intimately  known  his  father,  should 
perhaps  decide  the  question  which 
the  papers  themselves  left  so  terribly 
vague — viz.,  whether  he  were  the 
offspring  of  a  legal  marriage,  or  Nora 
had  been  the  victim  of  some  unholy 
fraud. 

While  the  Parson  still  talked,  and 
while  Leonard  still  mused  and  listen- 
ed, their  steps  almost  mechanically 
took  the  direction  towards  Knights- 
bridge,  and  paused  at  the  gates  of 
Lord  Lansmere's  house. 

"  Go  in,  my  young  friend ;  I  will 
wait  without  to  know  the  issue,"  said 
the  Parson  cheeringly.  '^  Go ;  and, 
with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  learn  how 
to  bear  the  most  precious  joy  that  can 
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befall  mortal  man  ;  or  how  to  sabmit    hamble  belief  that  even  sorrow  is  bat 
to  youth's  sharpest  sorrow,  with  the    some  mercy  concealed." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Leonard  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  it  so  chanced  that 
Helen  was  there  alone.  The  girPs 
soft  face  was  sadly  changed,  even 
since  Lieonard  had  seen  it  last;  for 
the  grief  of  nntnres,  mild  and  nnde- 
monstrative  as  hers,  gnaws  with  quick 
ravages ;  but,  at  Leonard's  unexpect- 
ed entrance,  the  colour  rushed  so 
vividly  to  the  pale  cheeks  that  its 
hectic  might  be  taken  for  the  lustre 
of  bloom  and  health.  She  rose  hur- 
riedly, and  in  great  confusion  faltered 
out,  ^*'  that  she  believed  Lady  Lans- 
mere  was  in  her  room — she  would  go 
for  her,"  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  hand 
tremulously  held  forth  to  her ;  when 
Leonard  exclaimed,  in  uncontrollable 
emotions  which  pierced  to  her  very 
heart,  In  the  keen  accent  of  re- 
proach— 

"  Oh,  Miss  Digby — oh,  Helen — is 
it  thus  that  you  greet  me — rather  thus 
that  you  shun  me?  Could  I  have 
foreseen  this  when  we  two  orphans 
stood  by  the  mournful  bridge; — so 
friendless— so  desolate — and  so  cling- 
ing each  to  each?  Happy  time!" 
He  seized  her  hand  suddenly  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words,  and  bowed  his 
face  over  it. 

**  I  must  not  hear  you.  Do  not 
talk  so,  Leonard  —  you  break  my 
heart.    Let  me  go— let  me  go." 

*'  Is  it  that  I  am  grown  hateM  to 
you;  is  it  merely  that  you  see  my 
love  and  would  discourage  it.  Helen, 
speak  to  me — speak  I " 

He  drew  her  with  tender  force  to- 
wards him;  and,  holding  her  firmly 
by  both  hands,  sought  to  gaze  upon 
the  face  that  she  turned  from  him — 
turned  in  such  despair. 

**You  do  not  know,"  she  said  at 
last,  struggling  for  composure — **  you 
do  not  know  the  new  claims  on  me — 
my  altered  position — ^how  I  am  bound 
— or  you  would  be  the  last  to  speak 
thus  to  me,  the  first  to  give  me 
courage — and  bid  me — bid  me" — 

"Bid  you  what?" 

"  Feel  nothing  here  but  duty  I " 
ciied  Helen,  drawing  from  his  clasp 


both  her  hands,  and  placing  them 
firmly  on  her  breast. 

'*  Miss  Digby,"  said  Leonard,  after 
a  short  pause  of  bitter  reflection,  in 
which  he  wronged,  while  he  thought 
to  divine,  her  meaning,  "  you  speidc 
of  new  claims  on  yon,  your  altered 
position— I  comprehend.  You  may 
retain  some  tender  remembrance  of  the 
past ;  but  your  duty  now,  is  to  rebuke 
my  presumption.  It  is  as  I  thought 
and  feared.  This  vain  reputation 
which  I  have  made  is  but  a  hollow 
sound — it  gives  me  no  rank,  assures 
me  no  fortune.  I  have  no  right  to  look 
for  the  Helen  of  old  in  the  Helen  of 
to-day.  Be  it  so— forget  what  I  have 
said,  and  forgive  me." 

This  reproach  stung  to  the  quick 
the  heart  to  which  it  appealed.  A 
flash  brightened  the  meek,  tearful 
ejes,  almost  like  the  flash  of  resent- 
ment— ^her  lips  writhed  in  torture, 
and  she  felt  as  if  all  other  pain  were 
light  compared  with  the  anguish  that 
Leonard  could  impute  to  her  motives 
which  to  her  simple  nature  seemed 
so  unworthy  of  her,  and  so  galling  to 
himself. 

A  word  rushed  as  by  inspiration  to 
her  Up,  and  that  word  calmed  and 
soothed  her. 

"Brother!"  she  said,  touchingly, 
"brother!" 

The  word  had  a  contrary  efiect  on 
Leonard.  Sweet  as  it  was,  tender 
as  the  voice  that  spoke  it,  it  imposed 
a  boundary  to  aflfection — it  came  as  a 
knell  to  hope.  He  recoiled,  shook 
his  head  mournfully — "Too  late  to 
accept  that  tie — too  late  even  for 
friendship.  Henceforth  —  for  long 
years  to  come — henceforth,  till  this 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat  at  your 
name — to  thrill  at  your  presence,  we 
two— are  strangers." 

"  Strangers !  Well— yes,  it  is  right 
— it  must  be  so ;  we  must  not  meet. 
O,  Leonard  Fairfield,  who  was  it  that 
in  those  days  that  you  recall  to  me — 
who  was  it  that  found  you  destitute, 
and  obscure— who,  not  degrading  you 
by  charity,  placed  you  in  your  right 
career^opened  to  you,  amidst  the 
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labjriDtb  in  which  yon  were  weU- 
nigh  lost,  the  broad  road  to  know- 
ledge, independence,  fame.  Answer 
me — answer !  Was  it  not  the  same 
who  reared,  sheltered  yonr  sister 
orphan?  If  I  conld  forget  what  I 
have  owed  to  him,  shonid  I  not  re- 
member what  he  has  done  for  jon  ? 
Can  I  hear  of  yoor  distinction,  and 
not  remember  it?  Can  I  think  how 
prond  she  may  be  who  will  one  day 
lean  on  yonr  arm,  Mid  bear  the  name 
yon  have  already  raised  beyond  all 
the  titles  of  an  boor?  Can  I  think 
of  this,  and  not  remember  onr  com- 
mon friend,  benefactor,  gnardian? 
Would  yon  forgive  me,  if  I  failed  to 
do  so?" 

^  Bat,**  faltered  Leonard,  fear 
mingling  with  the  conjectures  these 
words  called  forth—'*  bnt  is  it  that 
Lord  L*£strange  would  not  consent 
to  our  union?— or  of  what  do  yon 
speak  ?   You  bewilder  me." 

Helen  felt  for  some  momenta  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  reply ;  and  the 
words  at  length  were  dragged  forth 
as  if  from  the  depth  of  her  very  soul. 

"  He  came  to  me--our  noble  friend. 
I  never  dreamed  of  it.  He  did  not 
tell  me  that  he  loved  me.  He  told 
roe  that  he  was  unhappy  alone ;  that 
in  me,  and  only  in  me,  be  could  find 
a  comforter,  a  soother — He,  he! — 
And  I  had  just  arrived  in  England — 


[Oct. 


was  under  his  mother*s  roof— had  not 
then  once  more  seen  you ;  and— and 
— what  conld  I  answer  ?  Strengthen 
me — strengthen  me,  you  whom  I  look 
up  to  and  revere.  Yes,  yes — ^you  are 
right.  We  must  see  each  other  no 
more.  I  am  betrothed  to  another — 
to  him  I    Strengthen  me !  ** 

All  the  inherent  nobleness  of  the 
poet*s  nature  rose  at  once  at  this 
appeaL 

''Oh»  Helen— sister— Miss  Digby» 
forgive  me.  You  need  no  strength 
from  me ;  I  borrow  it  from  you.  I 
comprehend  yon— I  respect.  Banish 
all  thought  of  me.  Repay  our  com- 
mon benefactor.  Be  what  he  asks  of 
yon — his  comforter,  his  soother ; — be 
more — his  pride  and  his  joy.  Happi^ 
ness  will  come  to  yon,  as  it  comes  to 
those  who  confer  happiness  and  foit' 
get  self.  God  comfort  you  in  the 
passing  struggle ;  Crod  bless  you,  in 
the  long  years  to  come.  Sister — I 
accept  the  holy  name  now,  and  w!*! 
claim  it  herei^er,  when  I  too  can 
think  more  of  others  than  myself." 

Helen  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  sobbing;  but  with  that 
soft  womanly  constraint  which  presses 
woe  back  into  the  heart.  A  strange 
sense  of  utter  solitude  suddenly  per- 
vaded her  whole  being,  and  by  that 
sense  of  solitude  she  knew  that  he 
was  gone. 


CHAPTSa  xiv. 


In  another  room  in  that  same  house 
sate,  solitary  as  Helen,  a  stem, 
gloomy,  brooding  man,  in  whom  they 
who  had  best  known  him  from  his 
childhood  could  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised a  trace  of  the  humane,  benig- 
nant, trustful,  bnt  wayward  and 
varying  Harley  Lord  L'Estrange. 

He  had  read  that  fragment  of  a 
memoir,  in  which,  out  of  all  the 
chasms  of  his  barren  and  melancholy 
past,  there  rose  two  malignant  truths 
which  seemed  literally  to  glare  upon 
him  with  mocking  and  demon  eyes. 
The  woman  whose  remembrance  had 
darkened  all  the  sunshine  of  his  life, 
had  loved  another.  The  friend  in 
whom  he  had  confided  his  whole  af- 
fectionate loyal  soul,  had  been  his 
perfidious  rival.  He  had  read  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  as  if  under 


a  spell  that  held  him  breathless ;  and 
when  he  closed  the  manuscript,  it  waa 
without  groan  or  sigh  ;  but  over  his 
pale  lips  there  passed  that  withering 
smile,  which  is  as  sure  an  index  of  a 
heart  overcharged  with  dire  and  fear- 
ful passions,  as  the  arrowy  flash  of 
the  lightning  is  of  the  tempests  that 
are  gathered  within  the  cloud. 

He  then  thrust  the  papers  into  his 
bosom,  and  keeping  his  hand  over 
them,  firmly  clenched,  he  left  the 
room,  and  walked  slowly  on  towards 
his  father^s  honse.  With  every  step 
by  the  way,  his  nature,  in  the  war  of 
its  elements,  seemed  to  change  and 
harden  into  forms  of  granite.  Love, 
humanity,  trust,  vanished  away. 
Hate,  revenge,  raipantbropy,  suspi- 
cion, and  scorn  of  all  that  conld  wear 
the  eyes  of  affection,  or  speak  with  the 
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voice  of  hononr,  came  fast  tbrongh 
the  gloom  of  his  thoughts,  settling 
down  in  the  wilderness,  grim  and 
menacing  as  the  harpies  of  ancient 
song — 

« Uncaqne  mamu,  ei  pftLlid»  icmpez 

Thns  the  gloomj  man  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  father's  house, 
and  silently  entered  the  apartments 
still  set  apart  for  him.  He  had  arrived 
about  an  hour  before  Leonard ;  and 
as  he  stood  by  the  hearth  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
ejes  fixed  lead-like  on  the  ground, 
his  mother  came  in  to  welcome  and 
embrace  him.  He  checked  her  eager 
inquiries  after  Violante — he  recoiled 
firom  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

^*  Hold,  madam^"  said  he^  start- 
ling her  ear  with  the  cold  austerity  of 
his  tone.  ^*^  I  cannot  heed  your  ques- 
tions— I  am  filled  with  the  question  I 
must  put  to  yourself.  You  opposed 
my  boyish  love  for  Leonora  Avenel. 
I  do  not  blame  you— all  mothers  of 
equal  rank  would  have  done  the  same. 
Yet,  had  you  not  frustrated  all  fi*ank 
intercourse  with  her,  I  might  have 
taken  refusal  from  her  own  lips — sur- 
vived that  grief,  and  now  been  a 
happy  man.  Years  since  then  have 
rolled  away— rolled  over  her  quiet 
slumbers,  and  my  restless  waking  life. 
All  this  time  were  you  aware  that 
Audley  Egerton  had  been  the  lover  of 
Leonora  Aven^?" 

"  Harley,  Harley !  do  not  speak  to 
me  in  that  cruel  voice— do  not  look  at 
me  with  those  hard  eyes  I  '* 

"You  knew  it,  then  — you»  my 
mother  1"  continued  Harley,  un- 
moved by  her  rebuke ;  "  and  why  did 
you  never  say,  '  Son,  you  are  wast- 
ing the  bloom  and  uses  of  your  life 
in  sorrowful  fidelity  to  a  lie  1  You 
are  lavishing  trust  and  friendship  on 
a  perfidious  hypocrite  ?  '  " 

"  How  could  I  speak  to  you  thus — 
how  COD  Id  I  dare  to  do  so — seeing 
you  still  so  cherished  the  memory  of 
that  unhappy  girl— still  believed  that 
she  had  returned  your  aftection?  Had 
I  said  to  you  what  I  knew,  (but  not 
till  after  "her  death,)  as  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Audley  Egerton"— 

"  Well,  you  talter— go  on  —  had 
yon  done  so  ?  " 

**  Would  you  have  felt  no  desire 
or  revenge  ?    Might  there  not  have 


been  strife  between  your— danger — 
bloodshed  ?  Harley,  Harley !  Is  not 
such  silence  pardonable  in  a  mother? 
And  why  deprive  you  too  of  the  only 
friend  yon  seemed  to  prize — who  alone 
had  some  influence  over  yon — who 
concurred  with  me  in  the  prayer  and 
hope,  that  some  day  you  would  find 
a  living  partner  worthy  to  replace 
this  lost  delusion ;  arouse  your  facul- 
ties— be  the  ornament  your  youth  pro- 
mised to  your  country?  For  you 
wrong  Audley — indeed  you  do  1 " 

«(  Wrong  him !  Ah !  let  me  not  do 
that.    Proceed." 

^^  I  do  not  excuse  him  his  rival- 
ship,  nor  his  first  concealment  of  it. 
But  believe  me,  since  then,  his  genuine 
remorse,  his  anxious  tenderness  for 
your  welfare,  his  dread  of  losing  your 
friendship" — 

'^  Stop — it  was  doubtless  Audley 
Egerton  who  induced  you  yourself 
to  conceal  what  you  call  his  *  rela- 
tions* with  her  whom  I  can  now  so 
calmly  name — Leonora  Avenel  ?" 

*'  It  was  so  in  truth— and  from  mo- 
tives that"— 
**  Enough— let  me  hear  no  more." 
*^  But  you  will  not  think  too  stern- 
ly of  what  is  past ;  you  are  about  to 
form  new  ties.  You  cannot  be  wild 
and  wicked  enough  to  meditate  what 
your  brow  seems  to  threaten.  You 
cannot  dream  of  revenge — risk  Aud- 
ley's  life  or  your  own  ?  " 

"Tut— tut— tut  I  What  cause  here 
for  duels?  Single  combats  are  out  of 
date— civilised  men  do  not  slay  each 
other  with  sword  and  pistol.  Tut! 
Revenge  1  Does  it  look  like  revenge, 
that  one  object  which  brings  me 
hither  is  to  request  my  father's  per- 
mission to  charge  myself  with  the 
care  of  Audley  Egerton's  election? 
What  he  values  most  in  the  world  is 
his  political  position ;  and  here  his 
political  existence  is  at  stake.  You 
know  that  I  have  had  through  life  the 
character  of  a  weak,  easy,  somewhat 
over- generous  man.  Such  men  are 
not  revengeful.  Hold!  you  lay  your 
hand  on  my  arm— I  know  the  magic 
of  that  light  touch,  mother ;  but  its 
power  over  me  is  gone.  Countess  of 
Lansmere,  hear  me.  Ever  from  in- 
fancy, (save  in  that  frantic  passion  for 
which  I  now  despise  myself,)  I  have 
obeyed  you,  I  trust,  as  a  duteous  son. 
Now,  our  relative  positions  are  some- 
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what  altered.  I  have  the  right  to 
exact — I  will  not  say  to  command — 
the  right  that  wrong  and  injury  be- 
stow apon  all  men.  Madam,  the 
injured  man  has  prerogatives  which 
rival  those  of  kings.  I  now  call 
npon  yon  to  question  me  no  more — 
not  again  to  breathe  the  name  of 
Leonora  Avenel,  unless  I  invite  the 
subject;  and  not  to  inform  Audley 
Egerton  by  a  hint  —  by  a  breath — 
Chat  I  have  discovered — ^what  shall  I 
call  it?  —  his  *  pardonable  deceit.' 
Prombe  me  this,  by  your  affection  as 
mother,  and  on  your  faith  as  gentle- 
woman—or I  declare  solemnly,  that 
never  in  life  will  you  look  upon  my 
face  again.''  Haughty  and  imperious 
though  tbe  Countess  was,  her  spirit 
quailed  before  Hariey's  brow  and 
voice. 

"  Is  this  my  sou — this  my  gentle 
Harley  ?"  she  said,  falteringly.  "  Oh  I 
put  your  arms  round  my  neck— let 
me  feel    that   I  have  not  lost  my  . 
child!" 

Harley  looked  softened,  but  he  did 
not  obey  the  pathetic  prayer ;  never- 
theless, he  held  out  his  hand,  and, 
turning  away  his  face,  said  in  a  milder 
voice,  **  Have  I  your  promise?" 

**  You  have— you  have  ;  but  on 
condition  that  there  pass  no  words 
between  you  and  Audley  that  can 
end  but  in  the  strife  which — " 

**  Strife !"  interrupted  Harley.  "  I 
repeat  that  the  idea  of  challenge  and 
duel  between  me  and  my  friend  from 
our  school  days,  and  on  a  quarrel 
that  we  could  explain  to  no  seconds, 
would  be  a  burlesque  upon  all  that 
is  grave  in  the  realities  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. I  accept  your  promise,  and  seal 
it  thus—" 

He  pressed  his  b'ps  to  his  mother's 
forehead,  and  passively  received  her 
embrace. 

**  Hush,"  he  said,  withdrawing  from 
her  arms,  "  I  hear  my  father's  voice." 

Lord  Lansmere  threw  open  the  door 
widely,  and  with  a  certain  conscious- 
ness that  a  door  by  which  an  Earl 
of  Lansmere  entered  ought  to  be 
thrown  open  widely.  It  could  not 
have  been  opened  with  more  majesty 
Keihuissier  or  officer  of  the  Household 
had  stood  on  either  side.  The  Coun- 
tess passed  by  her  lord  with  a  light 
step,  and  escaped. 

^'  I  was  occupied  with  my  architect 
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in  designs  for  the  new  infirmary,  of 
which  I  shall  make  a  present  to  our 
county.  I  have  only  just  heard  that 
you  Fere  here,  Harley.  What  is  all 
this  about  our  fair  Italian  guest  ?  Is 
she  not  coming  back  to  us?  Your 
mother  refers  me  to  yon  for  explana- 
tions." 

*^You  shall  have  them  later,  my 
dear  father;  at  present  I  can  think 
only  of  public  affairs." 

*^  Public  affairs  I — ^they  are  indeed 
alarming.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you 
express  yourself  so  worthily.  An 
awful  crisis,  Harley  I  And,  gracious 
heaven  1 1  have  hea^rd  that  a  low  man, 
who  was  bom  in  Lansmere,  but  made 
a  fortune  in  America,  is  about  to  con- 
test the  borough.  They  tell  me  he 
is  one  of  the  Avenels — a  bom  Blue — 
is  it  possible  ?" 

*'  I  have  come  here  on  that  busi- 
ness. As  a  peer  you  cannot,  of  course, 
interfere.  But  I  propose,  with  your 
leave,  to  go  down  myself  to  Lans- 
mere, and  undertake  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  election.  It  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  you  were  not  pre- 
sent ;  it  would  give  us  more  liberty  of 
action." 

^'  My  dear  Harley,  shake  hands ; 
anything  you  please.  You  know  how 
I  have  wished  to  see  yon  come  for- 
ward, and  take  that  part  in  life  which 
becomes  your  birth." 

"  Ah,  you  think  I  have  sadly 
wasted  my  existence  hitherto." 

"To  be  frank  with  you,  yes,  Har- 
ley," said  the  Earl,  with  a  pride  that 
was  noble  in  its  nature,  and  not  with- 
out dignity  in  its  expression.  "  The 
more  we  take  from  our  country,  the 
more  we  owe  to  her.  From  the  mo- 
ment you  came  into  the  world,  as  the 
inheritor  of  lands  and  honours,  you 
were  charged  with  a  tmst  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  that  it  degrades  one 
of  our  order  of  gentlemen  not  to  dis- 
charge." 

Harley  listened  with  a  sombre 
brow,  and  made  no  direct  reply. 

'*  Indeed,"  resumed  the  Earl,  '*I 
would  rather  you  were  about  to  can- 
vass for  yourself  than  for  your  friend 
Egerton.  But  I  grant  he  is  an 
example  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
follow.  Why,  who  that  had  seen  you 
both  as  youths,  notwithstanding  Aud- 
ley had  the  advantage  of  being  some 
years  your  senior — who  could  have 
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thought  that  he  was  the  one  to  be- 
come distingnished  and  eminent — and 
yon  to  degenerate  into  the  Inxniioua 
idler,  averse  to  all  trouble,  and  care- 
less of  all  fame?  Yon,  with  snch 
advantages,  not  only  of  higher  for- 
tune, bnt,  as  every  one  said,  of  supe- 
rior talents— you,  who  had  then  so 
much  ambition— so  keen  a  desire  for 
glory,  sleeping  with  Plutarch*s  Lives 
under  your  pillow,  and  only,  my  wild 
son,  only  too  much  energy.  Bnt  you 
are  a  young  man  still— it  is  not  too  late 
to  redeem  the  years  you  have  thrown ' 
away." 

"  The  years — are  nothbg — mere 
dates  in  an  almanac ;  but  the  feelings, 
what  can  give  me  back  those  ? — the 
hope,  the  enthusiasm,  the— no  matter ! 
feelings  do  not  help  men  to  rise  in  the 
world.  Egerton^s  feelings  are  not  too 
lively.  What  I  might  have  been— 
leave  it  to  me  to  remember — let  us 
talk  of  the  example  you  set  before  me 
—of  Andley  Egerton." 

'^We  must  get  him  in,"  said  the 
Earl,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper. 
^*  It  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
I  even  thought  for.  But  yon  know  his 
secrets.  Why  did  yon  not  confide  to 
me  frankly  the  state  of  his  affairs?" 

*^His  affairs  I  Do  you  mean  that 
they  are  seriously  embarrassed?  This 
interests  me  much.  Pray  speak ;  what 
do  you  know?" 

^'He  has  discharged  the  greater 
part  of  his  establishment.  That  in 
itself  is  natural  on  quitting  office ;  bnt 
still  it  set  people  talking ;  and  it  has 
got  wind  that  his  estates  are  not  only 
mortgaged  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  but  that  he  has  been  living 
upon  the  discount  of  bills;  in  short,  he 
has  been  too  intimate  with  a  man 
whom  we  all  know  by  sight — a  man 
who  drives  the  finest  horses  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  tell  me  (but  that  I  can- 
not believe,)  lives  in  the  familiar  so- 
ciety of  the  young  puppies  he  snares  to 
perdition.  What's  the  man's  name? 
Levy,  is  it  not  ?— yes.  Levy." 

^^  I  have  seen  Levy  with  him," 
said  Harley ;  and  a  sinister  joy  lighted 
np  his  falcon  eyes.  **  Levy— Levy — 
it  is  weU." 

'*  I  hear  but  the  gossip  of  the  clubs," 
resumed  the  Earl.  **  But  they  do  say 
that  Levy  makes  little  disguise  of  his 
power  over  our  very  distinguished 
friend,  and  rather  parades  it  as  a 


merit  with  our  party,  (and,  indeed, 
with  all  men — for  Egerton  has  per- 
sonal friends  in  every  party,)  that  he 
keeps  sundry  bills  locked  up  in  his 
desk  until  Egerton  is  once  more  safe 
in  Parliament.  Nevertheless  if,  after 
all,  our  friend  were  to  lose  his  elec- 
tion, and  Levy  were  then  to  seize  on 
his  effects,  and  proclaim  his  ruin — it 
would  seriously  damage,  perhaps 
altogether  destroy,  Audley's  political 
career." 

"  So  I  conclude,"  said  Harley.  **  A 
Charles  Fox  might  be  a  gamester, 
and  a  William  Pitt  be  a  pauper.  But 
Andley  Egerton  is  not  of  their  giant 
stature; — ^he  stands  so  high  because  ho 
stands  upon  heaps  of  respectable  gold. 
Audley  Egerton,  needy  and  impo- 
verished— out  of  Parliament,  and,  as 
the  vulgar  slang  has  it,  out  at  elbows, 
skulking  from  duns — perhaps  in  the 
Bench—" 

"No,  no — our  party  would  never 
allow  that ;  we  would  subscribe — " 

"  Or,  worse  than  all,  living  as  the 
pensioner  of  the  party  he  aspired  to 
lead !  Yon  say  truly.  His  political 
prospects  would  be  blasted.  A  man 
whose  reputation  lay  in  his  outward 
respectability!  Why,  people  would 
say  that  Audley  Egerton  has  been  a — 
solemn  lie ;  eb,  my  father?" 

"  How  can  you  talk  with  such  cool- 
ness of  your  friend  ?  You  need  say 
nothing  to  interest  me  in  his  election — 
if  you  mean  that.  Once  in  Parliament, 
he  must  soon  again  be  in  office— and 
learn  to  live  on  his  salary.  You  must 
get  him  to  submit  to  me  the  schedule 
of  his  liabilities.  I  have  a  head  for 
business,  as  you  know.  I  will  arrange 
his  affairs  for  him.  And  I  will  yet 
bet  five  to  one,  though  I  hate  wagers, 
that  he  will  be  prime-minister  in 
three  years.  He  is  not  brilliant,  it  is 
true ;  but  just  at  this  crisis  we  want  a 
safe,  moderate,  judicious,  conciliatory 
man  ;  and  Audley  has  so  much  tact, 
such  experience  of  the  House,  such 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and,"  added 
the  Earl,  emphatically  summing  up 
his  eulogies,  *^  ho  is  so  thorough  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"A  thorough  gentleman,  as  you 
say— the  soul  of  honour!  But,  my 
dear  father,  it  is  your  hour  for  riding ; 
let  me  not  detain  you.  It  is  settled, 
then ;  you  do  not  come  yourself  to 
Lansmere.    You  put  the  house  at  my 
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disposal,  and  albw  me  to  invite 
Egerton,  of  coarse,  and  what  other 
gnests  I  may  please ;  in  short,  yon 
leave  all  to  me?'' 

'*  Certainly ;  and  If  you  cannot  get 
in  yoor  friend,  who  can?  That 
borongh,  it  is  an  awkward,  nngratefnl 
place,  and  has  been  the  plagne  of  my 
life.  So  mnch  as  IVe  spent  there, 
too— so  much  good  as  I  have  done  to 
its  trade."  And  the  Earl,  with  an  in- 
dignant sigh,  left  the  room. 

Harley  seated  himself  deliberately 
at  his  writing-table,  leaning  his  £Bce 
on  his  hand,  and  looking  abstractedly 
into  space  from  under  knit  and  lower- 
ing brows. 

Harley  L'Estraoge  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  man  singularly  tenacious  of 
affections  and  impressions.  He  was 
a  man,  too,  whose  nature  was  emi- 
nently bold,  loyal^  and  candid  ;  even 
the  apparent  whim  and  levity  which 
misled  the  world,  both  as  to  his  dis- 

Sositions  and  his  powers,  might  be 
alf  ascribed  to  that  open  temper 
which,  in  its  over  contempt  for  all  that 
seemed  to  savour  of  hypocrisy,  sported 
with  forms  and  ceremonials,  and  ex- 
tracted humour — sometimes  extrava- 
gant, sometimes  profound— from  *^  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world." 
The  shock  he  had  now  received  smote 
the  very  foundations  of  his  mind,  and, 
overthrowing  all  the  airier  structures 
which  fancy  and  wit  had  built  upon 
its  surfiEkce,  left  it  clear  as  a  new  world 
for  the  operations  of  the  darker  and 
more  fearful  passions.  When  a  man 
of  a  iu'art  so  loving,  ami  a  iiaiure  so 
irrcfjuhu'ly  powerful  as  Barley's,  sud- 
denly and  abruptly  di^icover3  deceit 
whore  he  had  most  coii  tided,  it  is  not 
(as  with  the  calmer  pupils  of  that 
hiiv^h  teacher,  E»] 
withdrawal  of 
from  the  on. 
in  cvervthi 
the  itt 
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ill  that  springs  from  the  corruption  of 
natures,  whose  very  luxuriance,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  once  tainted,  does 
but  diffuse  disease  ; — even  as  the 
malaria  settles  not  over  thin  and 
barren  soils,  nor  over  wastes  that  have 
been  from  all  time  desolate,  bnt  over 
the  places  in  which  southern  sons  had 
once  ripened  delightful  gardens,  or  the 
sites  of  cities,  in  which  the  pomp  of 
palaces  has  passed  away. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  frioid  of 
his  youth,  the  confidant  of  his  love, 
had  betrayed  his  trust — been  the  secret 
and  successful  rival — not  enough  thai 
the  woman  his  boyhood  had  madly 
idolised,  and  all  the  while  he  had 
sought  her  traces  with  pining  remocse- 
fnl  heart — ^believing  she  but  eluded  hit 
suit  from  the  emulation  of  a  kindred 
generosity — desiring  rather  to  saerU 
ice  her  own  love  than  to  cost  to  his 
the  sacrifice  of  all  which  youth  rashly 
scorns  and  the  world  so  highly  esti- 
mates ;— not  enough  that  all  this  while 
her  refuge  had  been  the  bosom  of  an- 
other. This  was  not  enough  of  injmry. 
His  whole  life  had  been  wasted  on 
a  delusion — his  facalties  and  aims 
— the  wholesome  ambition  of  lofty 
minds  had  been  arrested  at  the  very 
onset  of  fair  existence  —  his  heart 
corroded  by  a  regret  for  which  there 
was  no  cause — his  conscience  charged 
with  the  terror  that  his  wild  chase 
had  urged  a  too  tender  victim  to  the 
grave,  over  which  he  had  mourned* 
What  years  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  to  himself  so  serene,  to  the 
world  so  iiseiui,  bati  been  coiit^umedin 
objectless,  barren,  melancholy  dreams! 
And  all  this  while  to  whom  had  his 
complaints  been  uttered  ? — to  the  maa 
who  knew  that  bis  remorse  was  aa 
idle  spectre,  and  his  faithful  sor- 
row a  mocking  self-deceit.  Every 
longht  that  could  pall  man's  natural 
^  Ide — every  remembrance  that  could 
ettng  into  levenge  a  heart  that  had 
loved  too  deeply  not  to  be  accessible 
to  bate— coniribated  to  goad  those 
iMaddening  Furies  who  come  into  every 
temple  which  is  once  desecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  evil  passions. 
y '■■•'■  .-a nee  took,  in  that  sullen  twi- 

•f  the  soul,  the  form  of  Justice. 

,•  d  though  his  feelings  towards 

ra  Avenel  were,  the  storj'  of  her 

_:rn?i  aud  her  wrongs  embittered  still 

his  wrath  against  his  rival.    The 
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fragments  of  ber  memoir  left  naturally 
•n  Barley's  mind  the  conviction  that 
^e  had  been  tbe  victim  of  an  infa- 
mous frand — tbe  dope  of  a  false  mar- 
riage. His  idol  had  not  only  been 
stolen  from  the  altar,  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  sacrifice  —  broken 
with  remorseless  hand,  and  thrust 
Into  dishonoured  clay— mutilated,  de- 
famed— its  very  memory  a  thing  of 
contempt  to  him  who  had  ravished  it 
from  worship.  The  living  Harley  and 
the  dead  Nora— both  called  aloud  to 
their  joint  despoiler,  ^^  Restore  what 
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thou  hast  taken  from  us,  or  pay  the 
forfeit  I" 

Thus,  then,  during  the  interview 
between  Helen  and  Leonard,  thus 
Hariey  L'Estrange  sat  alone ;  and  as 
a  rude  irregular  lump  of  steel,  when 
wheeled  round  into  rapid  motion, 
assumes  the  form  of  the  circle  it 
describes,  so  his  iron  purpose,  hurried 
on  by  his  relentless  passion,  filled  the 
space  into  which  he  gazed  with  optical 
delusions — scheme  after  scheme  re- 
volving and  consummating  the  circles 
that  clasped  a  foe. 


OBAFTER  XV. 


it 


The  entrance  of  a  servant,  announ- 
eing  a  name  which  Hariey,  in  the 
ab^rption  of  his  gloomy  reverie,  did 
not  hear,  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
person  on  whom  he  lifted  his  eyes 
in  the  cold  and  haughty  surprise 
with  which  a  man,  much  occupied, 
greets  and  rebukes  the  intrusion  of  an 
unwelcome  stranger. 

^  It  is  so  long  since  your  lordship 
has  seen  me,"  said  the  visitor  with 
mild  dignity,  ^  that  I  cannot  wonder 
you  do  not  recognise  my  person,  and 
have  forgotten  my  name.'* 

"Sir,"  answered  Hariey,  with  an 
impatient  rudeness  ill  in  harmony  with 
the  urbanity  for  which  he  was  usually 
distinguished  —  "  sir,  your  person  is 
strange  to  me,  and  your  name  I  did 
not  hear;  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  not 
now  at  leisure  to  attend  to  you.  Ex- 
cuse my  plainness." 

"  Tet,  pardon  me  if  I  still  linger. 
My  name  is  Dale.  I  was  formerly 
eurate  at  Lansmere;  and  I  would 
speak  to  your  lordship  in  the  name 
and  the  memory  of  one  once  dear  to 
you — Leonora  Avenel." 

Haklet,  (after  a  short  pause.) — 
"Sir,  I  cannot conjectnreyonr  business. 
But  be  seated.  I  remember  you  now, 
though  years  have  altered  both,  and 
I  have  since  heard  much  in  yonr 
favour  from  Leonard  Fairfield.  Still 
let  me  pray  that  you  will  be  brief." 

MrDale. — ^'  May  I  assume  at  once 
that  you  have  divined  tbe  parent- 
age of  the  young  man  you  call  Fair- 
ield  ?  When  I  listened  to  his  grate- 
ful praises  of  your  beneficence,  and 
marked  with  melancholy  pleasure  the 
reverence  in  which  he  b<^ds  yon,  my 


heart  swelled  within  me.  I  acknow- 
ledged the  mysterious  force  of 
nature." 

Harlrt. — "Force  of  nature  I  You 
talk  in  riddles." 

Mr  Dale,  (ln^»«^"">t^y)— "  Oh, 
my  lord,  how  can  you  so  disguise  your 
better  self?  Surely  in  Leonard  Fair- 
field you  have  long  since  recognised 
the  son  of  Nora  Avenel  ?  " 

Hariey  passed  his  hand  over  hia 
face.  "  Ah  I "  thought  he,  "  she  lived 
to  bear  a  son,  then — a  son  to  Egerton. 
Leonard  is  that  son.  I  should  have 
known  it  by  the  likeness — by  the  fond 
foolish  impulse  that  moved  me  to  him. 
This  is  why  he  confided  to  me  these 
fearful  memoirs.  He  seeks  his  father 
—he  shall  find  him." 

Mr  Dale,  (mistaking  the  cause  of 
Harley's  silence.) — "I  honour  your 
compunction,  my  lord.  Oh  I  let  your 
heart  and  yonr  conscience  continue  to 
speak  to  your  worldly  pride." 

Harlet. — "My  compunction,  heart, 
conscience  I  Mr  Dale,  you  insult  me  I " 

Mr  Dale,  (sternly.) — ^" Not  so;  I 
am  folfilling  my  mission,  which  bids  me 
rebuke  the  sinner.  Leonora  Avenel 
speaks  in  me,  and  commands  the 
guilty  father  to  acknowledge  the  inno- 
cent child  1 " 

Hariey  half  rose,  and  his  eyes  lite- 
rally flashed  fire ;  but  be  calmed  his 
anger  into  irony.  "Hal"  said  he, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  so  you  sup- 
pose that  I  was  the  perfidious  seducer 
of  Nora  Avenel— that  I  am  the  cal- 
lous father  of  the  child  who  came  in- 
to the  world  without  a  name.  Very 
well,  sir,  taking  these  assumptions 
for  granted,  what  is  it  you  demand 
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from  me  on  behalf  of  this  young 
man?" 

"  I  ask  from  yon  his  happiness,'' 
replied  Mr  Dale,  imploringly;  and 
yielding  to  the  compassion  with  which 
Leonara  inspired  him,  and  persuaded 
that  Lord  L'£j>trange  felt  a  father's 
love  for  the  boy  whom  he  had  saved 
from  the  whirlpool  of  London  and 
guided  to  safety  and  honourable  in- 
dependence, he  here,  with  simple  elo- 
quence, narrated  all  Leonard's  feel- 
ings for  Helen — his  silent  fidelity  to 
her  Image,  though  a  child's — his  love 
when  he  again  l^held  her  as  a  woman 
— the  modest  fears  which  the  Parson 
himself  had  combated— the  recom- 
mendation that  Mr  Dale  had  forced 
upon  him,  to  confess  bis  affection  to 
Helen,  and  plead  his  cause.  ^^  Anxi- 
ous, as  you  may  believe,  for  his  suc- 
cess," continued  the  Parson,  ^*  I 
waited  without  your  gates  till  he 
came  from  Miss  Digby's  presence. 
And  oh,  my  lord,  had  you  but  seen 
his  face!  —  such  emotion  and  such 
despair  !  I  could  not  learn  from  him 
what  had  passed.  He  escaped  from 
me,  and  rushed  away.  AU  that  I 
could  gather  was  from  a  few  broken 
words,  and  from  those  words  I  formed 
the  conjecture  (it  may  be  erroneous) 
that  the  obstacle  to  his  happiness 
was  not  in  Helen's  heart,  my  lord, 
but  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  in 
yourself.  Therefore,  when  he  had 
vanished  from  my  sight,  I  took  cour- 
age, and  came  at  once  to  you.  If  he 
be  your  son,  and  Helen  Digby  be 
your  ward — she  herself  an  orphan, 
dependent  on  your  bounty  —  why 
should  they  be  severed  ?  Equals  in 
years — united  by  early  circumstance 
—congenial,  it  seems,  in  simple  ha- 
bits and  refined  tastes — what  should 
iiinder  their  union,  unless  it  be  the 
want  of  fortune  ?— and  all  men  know 
your  wealth— none  ever  questioned 
your  generosity.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
your  look  freezes  me.  If  I  have  offend- 
ed, do  not  visit  my  offence  on  him — 
on  Leonard ! " 

"  And  so,"  said  Harley,  still  con- 
trolling his  rage,  *^so  this  boy— whom, 
as  you  say,  I  saved  from  that  pitiless 
world  which  has  engulfed  many  a 
nobler  genins— so,  in  return  for  all, 
he  has  sought  to  rob  me  of  the  last 
affection,  poor  and  lukewarm  though 
it  was,  that  remained  to  me  in  life. 


[Oct. 


He  presume  to  lift  his  eyes  to  my 
affianced  bride  I  He  1  And  for  aught 
I  know,  steal  from  me  her  living 
heart,  and  leave  to  me  her  icy 
handl" 

^^  Oh,  my  lord,  your  affianced 
bride !  I  never  dreamed  of  this.  I 
implore  your  pardon.  The  very 
thought  is  so  terrible — so  unnatural 
— the  son  to  woo  the  father's —  t  Oh, 
what  sin  have  I  fallen  into !  The  sin 
was  mine— I  urged  and  persuaded  him 
to  it  He  was  ignorant  as  myself. 
Forgive  him,  forgive  him  I" 

'*  Mr  Dale,"  said  Harley,  rising, 
and  extending  his  hand,  which  the 
poor  Parson  felt  himself  unworthy  to 
take — *'Mr  Dale,  you  are  a  good 
man — if,  indeed,  this  universe  of  liars 
contains  some  man  who  does  not  cheat 
our  judgment  when  we  deem  him 
honest.  Allow  me  only  to  ask  why 
you  consider  Leonard  Fairfield  to  be 
my  son?" 

"  Was  not  your  youthful  admira- 
tion for  poor  Nora  evident  to  me? 
Remember  I  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
Lansmere  Park ;  and  it  was  so  natu- 
ral that  you,  with  all  your  brilliant 
gfts,  should  captivate  her  refined 
ncy— her  affectionate  heart." 

**  Natural,  you  think  so— go  on." 

^^Yonr  mother,  as  became  her, 
separated  you.  It  was  not  unknown 
to  me  that  yon  still  cherished  a  pas- 
sion which  your  rank  forbade  to  be 
lawful.  Poor  girl ;  she  left  the  roof 
of  her  protectress.  Lady  Jane.  No- 
thing was  known  of  her  tUl  she  came 
to  her  father's  house  to  give  birth  to 
a  child,  and  die.  And  the  same  day 
that  dawned  on  her  corpse,  you  hur- 
ried from  the  place.  Ah !  no  doubt 
your  conscience  smote  you— you  have 
never  returned  since." 

Harley's  breast  heaved — he  waved 
his  hand — the  Parson  resumed — 

^^  Whom  could  I  suspect  but  yon  ?  I 
made  inquiries:  they  confirmed  my 
suspicions." 

*'  Perhaps  you  inquired  of  my  friend, 
Mr  Egerton  ?  He  was  with  me  when 
— when — as  yon  say,  I  hurried  from 
the  place." 

"  I  did,  my  lord." 

"And  he?" 

"Denied  your  guilt;  but  still,  a 
man  of  honour  so  nice,  of  heart  so 
feeling,  could  not  feign  readily.  Hia 
denial  did  not  deceive  me." 
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**  Honest  man  I"  said  Harley  ;  and 
his  hand  griped  at  the  breast  over 
which  still  mstled,  as  if  with  a  ghost- 
Ij  sigh,  the  records  of  the  dead. 
^^.He  knew  she  had  left  a  son,  too  ?" 
'  "  He  did,  my  lord  ;  of  course  I  told 
him  that." 

*'  The  son  whom  I  found  starving 
in  the  streets  of  London !  Mr  Dale, 
as  you  see,  your  words  move  me  very 
much.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  who 
wronged,  it  may  be  with  no  common 
treachery,  that  young  mother — for 
Nora  Avenel  was  not  one  to  be  lightly 
seduced  into  error—" 

"Indeed,  no  I" 

"  And  who  then  thought  no  more 
of  the  offspring  of  her  anguish  and 
his  own  crime — I  cannot  deny  that 
that  man  deserves  some  chastisement 
— should  render  some  atonement. 
Am  I  not  right  here  ?  Answer  with 
the  plain  speech  which  becomes  your 
sacred  calling." 

"  I  cannot  say  otherwise,  my  lord," 
replied  the  Parson,  pitying  what  ap- 

g eared  to  him  such  remorse.   "  But  if 
e  repent — " 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Harley. 
"I  now  invite  you  to  visit  me  at 
Lansmere ;  give  me  your  address,  and 
I  will  apprise  you  of  the  day  on  which 
I  will  request  your  presence.  Leon- 
ard Fairfield  shall  find  a  father— I 
was  about  to  say,  worthy  of  himself. 
For  the  rest — stay;  reseat  yourself. 
For  the  rest " — and  again  the  sinister 
smile  broke  from  Harlev's  eye  and 
lip — "  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  can, 
or  ought,  to  resign  to  a  younger  and 
fairer  suitor  the  iSdy  who  has  accepted 
my  own  hand.  I  have  no  reason  yet 
to  believe  that  she  prefers  him.  But 
what  think  you,  meanwhile,  of  this 
proposal?  Mr  Avenel  wishes  his 
nephew  to  contest  the  borough  of 
Luismere — ^has  urged  me  to  obtain  the 
young  man's  consent.  True,  that  he 
may  thus  endanger  the  seat  of  Mr 
Audley  Egerton.  What  then?  Mr 
Audley  Egerton  is  a  great  man,  and 
may  find  another  seat;  that  should 
not  stand  in  the  way.  Let  Leonard 
obey  his  uncle.  If  he  win  the  elec- 
tion, why,  he*ll  be  a  more  equal  match, 
in  the  world's  eye,  for  Miss  Digby 
— that  is,  should  she  prefer  him  to 
myself;  and  if  she  do  not,  still,  in 
public  life,  there  is  a  cure  for  all  pri- 
vate sorrow.    That  is  a  maxim  of 


Mr  Audley  Egerton's;  and  he,  you 
know,  is  a  man  not  only  of  the  nicest 
honour,  but  the  most  worldly  wis- 
dom.   Do  you  like  my  proposition  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  most  considerate — 
most  generous." 

"  Then  you  shall  take  to  Leonard 
the  lines  I  am  about  to  write." 

Lord  U Estrange  to  Leonard  Fairjield, 

"  I  have  read  the  memoir  yon  in- 
trusted to  me.  I  will  follow  up  all  the 
clews  that  it  gives  me.  Meanwhile 
I  request  you  to  suspend  all  ques- 
tions— forbear  all  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject which,  as  you  may  well  conjec- 
ture, is  fraught  with  painful  recollec- 
tions to  myself.  At  this  moment, 
too,  I  am  compelled  to  concentre 
my  thoughts  upon  afiairs  of  a  public 
nature,  and  yet  which  may  sensibly 
afiect  yourself.  There  are  reasons 
why  I  urge  you  to  comply  with  your 
uncle's  wish,  and  stand  for  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. If  the  exquisite  gratitude  of 
your  nature  so  overrates  what  I  may 
have  done  for  you,  that  you  think 
you  owe  me  some  obligations,  yon 
will  richly  repay  them  on  the  day  in 
which  I  hear  yon  hailed  as  member  for 
Lansmere.  Relying  on  that  gener- 
ous principle  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
actuates  all  your  conduct,  I  shall 
count  upon  your  surrendering  your 
preference  to  private  life,  and  enter- 
ing the  arena  of  that  noble  ambition, 
which  has  conferred  such  dignity  on 
the  name  of  my  friend  Audley  Eger- 
ton. He,  it  is  true,  will  be  your 
opponent ;  but  he  is  too  generous  not 
to  pardon  my  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
a  youth  whose  career  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  that  I  have  aided. 
And  as  Mr  Randal  Leslie  stands  in 
coalition  with  Egerton,  and  Mr  Avenel 
believes  that  two  candidates  of  the 
same  party  cannot  both  succeed,  the 
result  may  be  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  feelings  which  I  entertain  for 
Audley  Egerton,  and  for  you,  who, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  will  emulate 
his  titles  to  my  esteem. 

"  Yours, 

"  L'ESTRANGB." 

"  There,  Mr  Dale,"  said  Harley, 
sealing  his  letter,  and  giving  it  into 
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the  Pftr8on*8  hands.  ^^  There,  yon  shaH 
deliver  this  note  to  him.  B«t  no— 
npon  second  thoughts,  since  he  does 
not  yet  know  of  yonr  yisit  to  me,  it 
is  b^t  that  he  shoald  be  still  in  igno- 
rance of  it.  For  should  Miss  Digby 
resoive  to  abide  by  her  present  en- 
gagements, it  were  surely  kind  to 
save  Leonard  the  pain  of  learning 
that  yon  had  communicated  to  me 
that  rivalry  he  himself  had  concealed. 
Let  all  that  has  passed  between  us 
be  kept  in  strict  confidence." 

"I  will  obey  you,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Parson  meekly,  startled 
to  find  that  he  who  had  come  to 
arrogate  authcmty,  was  now  submit- 
ting to  commands;  and  all  at  fiault 
what  judgment  he  could  venture  to 
pass  upon  the  man  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  a  criminal,  who  bad  not 
even  denied  the  crime  imputed  to 
him,  yet  who  now  impressed  the  ao- 
cusiog  priest  with  something  of  that 
respect  which  Mr  Dale  htui  never 
before  conceded  but  to  Virtue.  Could 
he  have  then  but  looked  into  the 
dark  and  stormy  heart,  which  he 
twice  misread  I 

**  It  is  well— very  well,"  muttered 
Harley,  when  the  door  had  dosed 
npon  the  Parson.  *^  The  viper  and  the 
viper's  brood  1  So  it  was  thu  man's 
son  that  I  led  from  the  dire  ^  Slough  of 
Despond ; '  and  the  son  unconsciously 
imitates  the  father's  gratitude   and 


honour  —  Ha — ha!"  Suddenly  the 
bitter  laugh  was  arrested ;  a  flash  of 
almost  celestial  joy  darted  through  the 
warring  eleiaents  of  storm  and  dark- 
ness. If  Hehm  returned  Leonard's 
affection,  Hariey  L'Estrange  was  free  I 
And  through  that  flash  the  fkoe  of  Yio- 
lante  shone  npon  him  as  an  angel's. 
But  the  heavuily  light  and  the  ang^ 
face  vanished  abruptly,  swallowed 
up  in  the  black  abyss  of  the  rent  and 
tortured  souL 

"Fooll"  said  the  unhappy  man, 
aloud,  in  his  anguish — *^  fool  I  what 
then?  Were  I  free,  would  it  be  to 
trust  my  fate  again  to  falsehood  ?  If; 
in  all  the  bloom  and  glory  of  my 
youth,  I  £uled  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
vilUge  girl — ^if,  once  more  deluding 
myself,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  tend- 
ed, reared,  cherished,  some  germ  of 
woman's  human  affection  in  the 
orphan  I  saved  from  penury — ^how 
look  for  love  in  the  brilliant  Princess, 
whom  all  the  sleek  Lotharios  of  our 
gaudy  world  will  surround  with  Uieir 
homage  when  once  she  alights  in  their 
sphere !  If  perfidy  be  my  fate— what 
hell  of  hells  in  the  thought !— that  a 
wife  might  lay  her  head  in  my  bosom 
— and— oh,  horror  I  horror  1 — ^Nol — 
I  would  not  accept  her  hand  were  it 
offered,  nor  believe  in  her  love  were 
it  pledged  to  me.  Stem  soul  of  mine 
—  wise  at  last,  love  never  more  — 
never  more  believe  in  truth  1 " 


CHAPTBB  XVI. 


As  Hariey  quitted  the  room, 
Helen's  pale  sweet  face  looked  forth 
from  a  door  in  the  same  corridor. 
She  advanced  towards  him  timidly. 

*'  May  I  speak  with  you?  "  she  said, 
in  almost  inaudible  accents.  ^*  I  have 
been  listening  for  your  footstep." 

Hariey  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 
Then,  without  a  word,  he  followed 
her  into  the  room  she  had  left,  and 
closed  the  door. 

^*  I  too,"  said  he,  ^*  meant  to  seek 
an  interview  with  yourself— but  later. 
You  would  speak  to  me,  Helen' — 
say  on.— Ah  I  child,  what  mean  you  ? 
Why  this?"— for  Helen  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet. 

"  Let  me  kneel,"  she  said,  resisting 
the  hand  that  sought  to  raise  her. 
*'  Let  me  kneel  till  I  have  explained 


all,  and  perhaps  won  your  pardon. 
Ton  said  something  the  other  even- 
ing. It  has  weighed  on  my  heart  and 
my  conscience  ever  since.  You  said 
Uhat  I  should  have  no  secret  from 
you ;  for  that,  in  our  relation  to  each 
other,  would  be  deceit.'  I  have  had  a 
secret;  but,  oh  believe  me  I  it  was 
long  ere  it  was  cleariy  visible  to  my- 
self. You  honoured  me  with  a  suit 
so  far  beyond  my  birth,  my  merits. 
You  said  that  I  might  console  and 
comfort  you.  At  those  words,  what 
answer  could  I  give  ?  —  I  who  owe 
you  so  much  more  than  a  daughter's 
duty  ?  And  I  thought  that  my  affeo- 
tions  were  free — that  they  would  obey 
that  duty.  But — but— but— "  con- 
tinued Helen,  bowing  her  head  still 
lowlier,  and  in  a  voice  far  frdnter — 
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^I  deceived  myself.  I  again  saw 
him  who  had  been  all  in  the  world  to 
me,  when  the  world  was  so  terrible — 
and  then — and  then — I  trembled.  I 
was  terrified  at  roj  own  memories — 
my  own  thoughts.  Still  I  straggled  to 
banish  the  past— resolutely— firmly. 
Oh,  you  believe  me,  do  you  not  ?  And 
I  hoped  to  conquer.  Yet  ever  since 
those  words  of  yours,  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you  even  of  the  struggle. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met 
since  you  spoke  them.  And  now — 
BOW — ^I  have  seen  him  again,  and — 
and  —  though  not  by  a  word  could 
she  you  had  deigned  to  woo  as  your 
bride,  encourage  hope  in  another — 
though  there — there  where  you  now 
stand— he  bade  me  farewell,  and  we 
parted  as  if  for  ever ; — ^yet — ^yet— O 
Lord  L*£strange  I  In  return  for  your 
rank,  wealth,  your  still  nobler  gifts  of 
nature— what  could  I  bring— some- 
thing more  than  gratitude,  esteem,  re- 
verence— at  least  an  undivided  heart, 
filled  with  your  image,  and  yours 
alone.  And  this  I  cannot  give.  Far- 
don  me— not  for  what  I  say  now,  but 
for  not  saying  it  before.    Pardon  me, 

0  my  benefactor,  pardon  me ! '' 

"  Rise,  Helen,"  said  Harley,  with 
relaxing  brow,  though  still  unwilling 
to  yield  to  one  softer  and  holier  emo- 
tion. **  Rise  1 "  And  he  lifted  her  up, 
and  drew  her  towards  the  light. 
*^  Let  me  look  at  your  face.  There 
seems  no  guile  here.  These  tears  are 
sorely  honest.  If  I  cannot  be  loved,  it 
is  my  fate,  and  not  your  crime.  Now, 
listen  to  me.  If  yon  grant  me  nothing 
else,  will  you  give  me  the  obedience 
which  the  ward  owes  to  the  guardian 
— the  child  to  the  parent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  ves  I  "  murmured  Helen. 

*^  Then,  while  I  release  yon  from  all 
troth  to  me,  I  claim  the  right  to 
refuse,  if  I  so  please  it,  my  assent  to 
the  suit  of— of  the  person  you  prefer. 

1  acquit  yon  of  deceit,  but  I  reserve 


to  myself  the  judgment  I  shall  pass 
on  him.  Until  I  myself  sanction  that 
suit,  will  you  promise  not  to  recall 
in  any  way  the  rejection  which.  If  I 
understand  yon  rightly,  you  have 
given  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  promise." 

"  And  if  I  say  to  you,  *  Helen,  this 
man  is  not  worthy  of  you — ' " 

"No,  no  I  do  not  say  that— I  could 
not  believe  you." 

Harley  frowned,  but  resumed 
calmly—"  If,  then,  I  say—*  Ask  me 
not  wherefore,  but  I  forbid  you  to  be 
the  wife  of  Leonard  Faurfield,'  what 
would  be  your  answer?  " 

"Ah,  my  lord,  if  you  can  but 
comfort  him,  do  with  me  as  you  wUl ; 
but  do  not  command  me  to  break  his 
heart." 

"Oh,  siHy  child,"  cried  Harley, 
laughing  scornfully,  "  hearts  are  not 
found  in  the  race  from  which  that 
man  sprang.  But  I  take  your  pro- 
mise, with  its  credulous  condition. 
Helen,  I  pity  you.  I  have  been  as 
weak  as  you,  bearded  man  though  I 
be.  Some  day  or  other,  you  and  I 
may  live  to  laugh  at  the  follies  at 
which  you  weep  now.  I  can  give 
you  no  other  comfort,  for  I  know  of 
none." 

He  moved  to  the  door,  and  paused 
at  the  threshold.  "I  shall  not  see 
you  again  for  some  days,  Helen. 
Perhaps  I  may  request  my  mother  to 
join  me  at  Lansmere ;  if  so,  I  shall 
pray  yon  to  accompany  her.  For  the 
present,  let  all  believe  that  our  posi- 
tion is  unchanged.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  I  may — " 

Helen  looked  up  wistfully  through 
her  tears, — 

"  I  may  release  you  from  all  duties 
to  me,"  continued  Harley  with  grave 
and  severe  coldness;  "  or  I  may  claim 
your  promise  in  spite  of  the  condition; 
for  your  lover*s  heart  will  not  be 
broken.    Adieu  1 " 


OHAXm  XVII. 


As  Harley  entered  London,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  Randal  Leslie,  who 
was  hurrying  from  Eaton  Square,  hav- 
ing not  only  accompanied  Mr  Avenel 
in  his  walk,  but  gone  home  with  him 
and  spent  half  the  day  in  that  gentle- 
man*8  society.    He  was  now  on  his 


way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
which  some  disclosure  as  to  the  day 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was 
expected. 

"  Lord  L'Estrange,"  said  Randal, 
"  I  must  stop  3ron.  I  have  been  to 
Norwood  and  seen  oar  noble  friend. 
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He  has  confided  to  me,  of  conree,  all 
that  passed.  How  can  I  express  mj 
gratitnde  to  yon!  Bj  what  rare 
talent— with  what  signal  conrage— you 
haye  saved  the  happiness— perhaps 
even  the  honour — of  my  plighted 
bride ! " 

"Your  bride!  The  Dnke,  then, 
still  holds  to  the  promise  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  Ric- 
cabocca?" 

"  He  confirms  that  promise  more 
solemnly  than  ever.  Tou  may  well 
be  surprised  at  his  magnanimity." 

"  No ;  he  is  a  philosopher—nothing 
in  him  can  surprise  me.  But  he 
seemed  to  think,  when  I  saw  him, 
that  there  were  circumstances  you 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain." 

"  Hard !  Nothing  so  easy.  Allow 
me  to  tender  to  you  the  same  ex- 
planations which  satisfied  one  whom 
philosophy  itself  has  made  as  open  to 
truth  as  he  is  clear-sighted  to  im- 
posture." 

"  Another  time,  my  dear  Mr  Les- 
lie. If  your  bride's  father  be  satis- 
fied, what  right  have  I  to  doubt  ?  By 
the  way,  you  stand  for  Lansmere. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  fix  your  quarters 
at  the  Park  during  the  election. 
You  will,  of  course,  accompany  Mr 
Egerton." 

"You  are  most  kind,"  answered 
Randal,  greatly  surprised. 

"Yon  accept?  That  is  well.  We 
shall  then  have  ample  opportunity 
for  those  explanations  which  you 
honour  rae  by  offering ;  and,  to  make 
your  visit  still  more  agreeable,  I  may 
perhaps  induce  our  friends  at  Nor- 
wood to  meet  you.    Good  day." 

Harley  walked  on,  leaving  Randal 
motionless  in  amaze,  but  tormented 
with  suspicion.  What  could  such 
courtesies  in  Lord  L'Estrauge  por- 
tend ?    Surely  no  good. 

"  I  a/  about  to  hold  the  balance 
of  justice,"  said  Harley  to  himself. 
"  I  will  cast  the  light-weight  of  that 
knave  into  the  scale.  Yiolante  never 
can  be  mine ;  but  I  did  not  save  her 
from  a  Peschiera,  to  leave  her  to  aRan  - 
dal  Leslie.  Ha,  ha  I  Audley  Egerton 
has  some  human  feeling — tenderness 
for  that  youth  whom  he  has  selected 
from  the  world,  in  which  he  left 
Nora's  child  to  the  jaws  of  famine. 
Through  that  side  I  can  reach  at  his 
heart,  and  prove  him  a  fool  like  my- 


self, where  be  esteemed  and  confided  I 
Good." 

Thus  soliloquising.  Lord  L'Estrange 
gained  the  comer  of  Bruton  Street, 
when  he  was  again  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly accosted. 

"  My  dear  Lord  L'Estrange,  let  me 
shake  you  by  the  hand  ;*  for  Heaven 
knows  when  I  may  see  yon  again ; 
and  you  have  suffered  me  to  assist  in 
one  good  action." 

"  Frank  Hazeldean,  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  meet  you.  Why  do  yoa 
indulge  in  that  melancholy  doubt  as 
to  the  time  when  I  may  see  yoa 
again?" 

"  I  have  just  got  leave  of  absence. 
I  am  not  well,  and  I  am  rather  hipped, 
so  I  shall  go  abroad  for  a  few  weeks." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  sombre 
brooding  man  felt  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  dejection  that  was  evi- 
dent in  Frank's  voice  and  counte- 
nance. "  Another  dupe  to  affecUon," 
thought  he,  as  if  in  apology  to  him- 
self ;  "  naturally,  of  course,  a  dupe  : 
he  is  honest  and  artless — at  present." 
He  pressed  kindly  on  the  arm  which 
he  had  involuntarily  twined  withiB 
his  own.  "  I  conceive  how  you  now 
grieve,  my  young  friend,"  said  he; 
"  but  yon  will  congratulate  yourself 
hereafter  on  what  this  day  seems  to 
you  an  affliction." 

"  My  dear  lord—" 

"  I  am  much  older  than  you,  bat 
not  old  enough  for  such  formal  cere- 
mony.   Pray,  call  me  L'Estrange." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  I  should  indeed 
like  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend. 
There  is  a  thought  on  my  mind  which 
haunts  me.  I  daresay  it  is  foolish 
enough,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
laugh  at  me.  You  heard  what  Madame 
di  Negra  said  to  me  last  night  I  have 
been  trifled  with  and  misled,  but  I 
cannot  forget  so  soon  how  dear  to  me 
that  woman  was.  I  am  not  going  to 
bore  you  with  such  nonsense;  but, 
from  what  I  can  understand,  her 
brother  is  likely  to  lose  all  his  for- 
tune ;  and  even  if  not,  he  is  a  sad 
scoundrel.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  she  should  be  so  dependent  on 
him— that  she  may  come  to  want. 
After  all,  there  must  be  good  in  her — 
good  in  her  to  refuse  my  hand  if  she 
did  not  love  me.  A  mercenary  woman 
so  circumstanced  would  not  have 
done  that." 
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*^  You  are  quite  right.  But  do  not 
torment  yourself  with  sucb  generous 
fears.  Madame  di  Negra  shall  not 
come  to  want — shall  not  be  dependent 
on  her  infamous  brother.  The  first 
act  of  the  Duke  of  Serrano,  on  regain- 
ing his  estates,  will  be  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  his  kinswoman.  I  will 
answer  for  this.'* 

'^You  take  a  load  off  my  mind. 
I  did  mean  to  ask  you  to  intercede 
with  Riccabocca — that  is,  the  Duke ; 
(it  is  so  hard  to  think  he  can  be  a 
duke !)    I,  alas  I  have  nothing  in  my 

Sower  to  bestow  upon  Madame  di 
Tegra.  I  may,  indeed,  sell  my  com- 
mission ;  but  then  I  have  a  debt  which 
I  long  to  pay  ofi",  and  the  sale  of  the 
commission  would  not  suffice  even 
for  that;  and  perhaps  my  father 
might  be  still  more  angry  if  I  do  sell 
it.  Well,  good-by.  I  shall  now  go 
away  happy — that  is,  comparatively. 
One  must  bear  things  like — a  man  I " 
*'I  should  like,  however,  to  see 
you  again  before  you  go  abroad.  I 
will  call  on  you.  Meanwhile,  can 
you  tell  me  the  Number  of  one  Baron 
Levy?  He  lives  in  this  street,  I 
know," 

**  Levy !  Oh,  have  no  dealings  with 
him,  I  advise — ^I  entreat  you !  He  is 
the  most  plausible,  dangerous  rascal ; 
and,  for  heaven's  sake  1  pray  be  warned 
by  me,  and  let  nothing  entangle  you 
into — a  POST-OBIT  1 " 

*^  Be  reassured,  I  am  more  accus- 
tomed to  lend  money  than  borrow 
it ;  and,  as  to  a  post-obit,  I  have 
a  foolish  prejudice  against  such  trans- 
actions." 

"  Don't  call  it  foolish,  L'Estrance ; 
I  honour  you  for  it.  How  I  wish  I 
had  known  you  earlier—so  few  men 
of  the  world  are  like  you.  Even  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  who  is  so  faultless  in  most 
things,  and  never  gets  into  a  scrape 
himself,  called  my  own  scruples  fool- 
ish.   However —  " 

"Stay— Randal  Leslie  I  What! 
He  advised  you  to  borrow  on  a  post- 
obit,  and  probably  shared  the  loan 
with  you?" 

"  O,  no ;  not  a  shilling." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank.  Per- 
haps, as  I  see  that  Levy  is  mixed  up 
in  the  affair,  your  information  may  be 
usefai  to  myself,  and  put  me  on  my 
guard  in  dealing  with  that  popular 
gentleman." 
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Frank,  who  somehow  or  other  felt 
himself  quite  at  home  with  Harley, 
and  who,  with  all  his  respect  for 
Randal  Leslie's  talents,  had  a  vague 
notion  that  Lord  L'Estrange  was 
quite  as  clever,  and,  from  his  years 
and  experience,  likely  to  be  a  safer 
and  more  judicious  counsellor,  was 
noways  loath  to  impart  the  confi- 
dence thus  pressed  for. 

He  told  Harley  of  his  debts^his 
first  dealings  with  Levy — the  un- 
happy post-obit  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  the  distress  of  Ma- 
dame di  Negra — his  father's  anger — 
his  mother's  letter — ^his  own  feelings 
of  mingled  shame  and  pride,  which 
made  him  fear  that  repentance  would 
but  seem  self-interest — his  desire  to 
sell  his  commission,  and  let  its  sale  re- 
deem in  part  the  post-obit;  in  short, 
he  made  what  is  called  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Randal  Leslie  was  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  this  recital ;  and  the 
subtle  cross- questions  of  Harley  ex- 
tracted far  more  as  to  that  young 
diplomat's  agency  in  all  these  melan- 
choly concerns,  than  the  ingenuous 
narrator  himself  was  aware  of. 

"  So  then,"  said  Harley,  "  Mr  Lea- 
lie  assured  you  of  Madame  di  Negra's 
affection,  when  you  yourself  doubted 
of  it?" 

"  Yes;  she  took  him  in,  even  more 
than  she  did  me.'* 

^*  Simple  Mr  Leslie  I  And  the  same 
kind  friend — who  is  related  to  you — 
did  you  say  ?  " 

*^  His  grandmother  was  a  Hazel- 
dean." 

(( Humph.  The  same  kind  relation 
led  you  to  believe  that  you  could  pay 
off  this  bond  with  the  Marchesa's 
portion,  and  that  he  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  your  parents  to  your  mar- 
riage with  that  lady?  " 

*^I  ought  to  have  known  better; 
my  father's  prejudices  against  foreign- 
ers and  papists  are  so  strong." 

^^  And  now  Mr  Leslie  concurs  with 
you,  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  go 
abroad,  and  trust  to  his  intercession 
with  your  father.  He  has  evidently, 
then,  gained  a  great  influence  over 
Mr  Hazeldean." 

"  My  father  naturally  compares  me 

with  him — he  so  clever,  so  promising, 

so  regular  in  his  habits,  and  I  such  a 

reckless  scapegrace." 

"And  the  bulk  of  your  father's 
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property  is  unentailed — Mr  Hazel- 
dean  might  disinherit  yon?  *' 
"  I  deserve  it.  I  hope  he  will." 
"  You  have  no  brothers  nor  sis- 
ters— no  relation,  perhaps,  nearer  to 
yon  than  your  excellent  friend  Mr 
Kandal  Leslie?" 

^*  No ;  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so 
kind  to  me,  otherwise  I  am  the  last 
person  to  suit  him.  Yon  have  no  idea 
how  well-informed  and  clever  he  is," 
added  Frank,  in  a  tone  between  ad- 
miration and  awe. 

"  My  dear  Hazeldean,  you  will 
take  my  advice,  will  you  not?  " 
"  Certainly.  You  are  too  good." 
"Let  all  your  family,  Mr  Leslie 
included,  suppose  you  to  be  gone 
abroad ;  but  stay  quietly  in  England, 
and  within  a  day's  journey  of  Lans- 
mere  Park.  I  am  obliged  to  go  thither 
for  the  approaching  election.    I  may 


[Oct. 


ask  you  to  come  over.  I  think  I  see 
a  way  to  serve  you ;  and  if  so,  you 
will  soon  hear  from  me.  Now,  Baron 
Levy's  Number." 

^^  That  is  the  house  with  the  cab- 
riolet at  the  door.  How  such  a  fellow 
can  have  such  a  horse  I — *tls  out  of 
all  keeping  1  " 

^^  Not  at  all ;  horses  are  high-spi- 
rited, generous,  unsuspicious  animals 
— they  never  know  that  it  is  a  rogue 
who  drives  them  I  I  have  your  pro- 
mise then,  and  yon  will  send  me  your 
address  ?  " 

''  I  will.  Strange  that  I  feel  more 
confidence  in  you  than  I  do  even  in 
Randal  1    Do  take  care  of  Levy." 

Lord  L'Estrange  and  Frank  here 
shook  hands,  and  Frank,  with  an 
anxious  groan,  saw  L'Estrange  disap- 
pear within  the  portals  of  £e  eleek 
destroyer. 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 
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Lord  L'Estrange  followed  the  spruce 
servant  into  Baron  Levy's  luxurious 
study. 

The  Baron  looked  greatly  amazed 
at  his  unexpected  visitor ;  but  he 
got  up — handed  a  chair  to  my  lord 
with  a  low  bow.  "  This  is  an  hon- 
our," said  he. 

^^You  have  a  charming  abode 
here,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  looking 
round.  "Very  fine  bronzes — excel- 
lent taste.  Your  reception-rooms 
above  are,  doubtless,  a  model  to  all 
decorators!" 

"  Would  your  lordship  condescend 
to  see  them,"  said  Levy — wondering 
— but  flattered. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"Lights!"  cried  Levy  to  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  his  bell.  "  Lights 
••  the  drawing-rooms.    It  is  growing 

iiord  L'Estrange  followed  the  usurer 
fitairs  ;  admired  everything — pie- 
ces, draperies^  Skvre-s  china,  to  the 
iy  shape  of  the  dowuj  fautaiils, 
JLhe  very  pfltlem  of  the  Toumay 
T>et.    Recliuing  then  on  one  of  the 
Dptuous   sofas,   Lord   L'Estrange 
smilingly,    **You   are   a  wise 
i;  there  [a  uo  advantage  in  being 
I  unless  one  enjoys  one's  riches." 
fMy  own    maxim,    Lord   L'Es- 


"  And  it  is  something,  too,  to  have 
a  taste  for  good  society.  Small  pride 
would  you  have,  my  dear  Baron,  in 
these  rooms,  luxurious  though  the7 
are,  if  filled  with  guests  of  vulgar  ex- 
terior and  plebeian  manners.  It  is 
only  in  the  world  in  which  we  move 
that  we  find  persons  who  harmonise, 
as  it  were,  with  the  porcelain  of 
^Sevres,  and  these  sofas  that  might  have 
come  from  Versailles." 

"  I  own,"  said  Levy,  "  that  I  have 
what  some  may  call  a  weakness  in  a 
parvenu  like  myself.  I  have  a  love 
for  the  beau  monde.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  receive  men 
like  your  lordship." 

"  But  why  call  yourself  a  parvenu  f 
Though  you  are  contented  to  honour 
the  name  of  Levy,  we,  in  society,  all 
know  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  long- 
descended  English  peer.  Child  of 
love,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Graces  smile 
on  those  over  whose  birth  Venus  pre- 
sided. Pardon  my  old-fashioned 
mythological  similes— they  go  so  well 
— with  these  rooms — Louis  Qiiiiwe." 

"  Since  you  touch  on  my  birth," 
said  Levy,  his  colour  rather  heighten- 
ing, not  with  shame,  but  with  pride, 
"  I  don't  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  my  habits  and  tastes  in  life. 
In  fact—" 

"  In  fact,  own  that  you  would  be  a 
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miflerable  maD,  in  epite  of  all  your 
wealth,  if  the  yoong  dandies,  who 
throng  to  your  banquets,  were  to  cut 
70a  dead  in  the  streets ; — if,  when 
joor  high-stepping  horse  stopped  at 
jour  club,  the  porter  shut  the  door  in 
your  face; — if,  when  you  lounged  into 
the  opera  pit,  handsome  dog  that  you 
are,  each  spendthrift  rake  in  'Fop's 
Alley,*  who  now  waits  but  the  scratch 
of  your  pen  to  endorse  billet-doux  with 
the  charm  that  can  chain  to  himself 
for  a  month  some  nymph  of  the  Ballet^ 
spinning  round  in  a  whirlwind  of  tuUe^ 
would  shrink  from  the  touch  of  your 
condescending  fore-finger  with  more 
dread  of  its  contact  than  a  bailifTs 
arrest  in  the  thick  of  Pall-Mali  could 
inspire; — if,  reduced  to  the  com- 
pany of  city  clerks,  parasite  led- cap- 
tains—" 

**  Oh,  don't  go  on,  my  dear  lord," 
cried  Levy,  laughing  affectedly.  *^ Im- 
possible though  the  picture  be,  it  is 
really  appalling.  Cut  me  off  from 
May  Fair  and  St  James's,  and  I 
should  go  into  my  strong  closet  and 
hang  myself." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Baron,  all  this 
may  happen  if  I  have  the  whim  just 
to  try  ;— all  this  toill  happen,  unless, 
ere  I  leave  yoar  house,  you  concede 
the  conditions  I  come  here  to  impose." 

"  My  lord  1"  exclaimed  Levy,  start- 
ing up,  and  pulling  down  bis  waist- 
coat with  nervous  passionate  fingers, 
*•  if  you  were  not  under  my  own  roof, 
I  would—" 

^' Truce  with  mock  heroics.  Sit 
down,  sir — sit  down.  I  will  briefly 
state  my  threat— more  briefly  my 
conditions.  You  will  be  scarcely  more 
prolix  in  your  reply.  Your  fortune  I 
cannot  touch — your  enjoyment  of  it  I 
can  destroy.  Refuse  my  conditions — 
make  me  your  enemy — and  war  to 
the  knife  I  I  will  interrogate  all  the 
young  dupes  you  have  ruined.  I  will 
learn  the  history  of  all  the  transac- 
tions by  which  you  have  gained  the 
wealth  that  it  pleases  you  to  spend  in 
courting  the  society  and  sharing  the 
vices  of  men  who-^o  with  these 
rooms,  Louis  Quinze,  Not  a  roguery 
of  yours  shall  escape  me,  down  even 
to  your  last  notable  connivance  with 
an  Italian  reprobate  for  the  criminal 
abstraction  of  an  heiress.  All  these 
particulars  I  will  proclaim  in  the  dubs 
to  which  you  have  gained  admittance 
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—in  every  club  in  London  which  you 
yet  hope  to  creep  into.  All  these  I 
will  impart  to  some  such  authority  in 
the  Press  as  Mr  Henry  Norreys ; — all 
these  I  will,  upon  the  voucher  of  my 
own  name,  have  so  published  in  some 
journals  of  repute,  that  you  must 
either  tacitly  submit  to  the  revela- 
tions that  blast  you,  or  bring  before  a 
court  of  law,  actions  that  w  ill  convert 
accusations  into  evidence.  It  is  but 
by  sufferance  that  you  are  now  in 
society — you  are  excluded  when  one 
man  like  me  comes  forth  to  denounce 
you.  You  try  in  vain  to  sneer  at  my 
menace— your  white  lips  show  your 
terror.  I  have  rarely  in  life  drawn 
any  advantage  from  my  rank  and 
position  ;  but  I  am  thankful  that 
they  give  me  the  power  to  make  my 
voice  respected  and  my  exposure 
triumphant.  Now,  Baron  Levy,  will 
yon  go  into  your  strong  closet  and 
hang  yourself,  or  will  you  grant  me 
my  very  moderate  conditions  ?  You 
are  silent.  I  will  relieve  you,  and  state 
those  conditions.  Until  the  general 
election,  about  to  take  place,  is  con- 
cluded, you  will  obey  me  to  the  letter 
in  all  that  I  enjoin — no  demur,  and  no 
scruple.  And  the  first  proof  of  obedi- 
ence I  demand,  is  your  candid  dis- 
closure of  all  Mr  Andley  Egerton's 
pecuniary  affairs." 

"  Has  my  client,  Mr  Egerton, 
authorised  you  to  request  of  me  that 
disclosure  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  all  that  passes 
between  us  you  will  conceal  from  your 
cUent." 

'*  You  would  save  him  from  ruin  ? 
Your  trusty  friend^  Mr  Egerton  ! " 
said  the  Baron  with  a  livid  sneer. 

"  Wrong  again.  Baron  Levy.  If  I 
would  save  him  from  ruin,  you  are 
scarcely  the  man  I  should  ask  to  assist 
me." 

"  Ah,  I  guess.  You  have  learned 
how  he — " 

"  Guess  nothing,  but  obey  in  all 
things.  Let  us  descend  to  your  busi- 
ness room." 

Levy  said  not  a  word  until  be  had 
reconducted  his  visitor  into  his  den  of 
destruction— all  gleaming  with  spolj- 
aria — in  rosewood.  Then  he  said 
this  :  "  If,  Lord  L'Estrange,  you  seek 
but  revenge  on  Audley  Egerton,  you 
need  not  have  uttered  those  threats. 
I  too— hate  the  man." 
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Harley  looked  at  bim  steadfaatly, 
and  the  nobleman  felt  a  pang  that  he 
bad  debased  himself  into  a  single  feel- 
ing which  the  usurer  could  share. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  appeared 
to  close  with  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments, and  produce  amicable  under- 
standing. For  as  the  Baron  cere- 
moniouslj  followed  Lord  L*£strange 
through  the  hall,  his  noble  visitor  said 
with  marked  affability — 

*^  Then  I  shall  see  you  at  Lansmere 
with  Mr  Egerton,  to  assist  in  conduct- 
ing his  election.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  your 
time  worthy  of  your  friendship ;  not 
a  step  farther,  I  beg.  Baron,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

As  the  street  door  opened  on  Lord 
L'£strange,  he  again  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Randal  Leslie,  whose 
hand  was  already  lifted  to  the  knocker. 

♦*  Ha,  Mr  Leslie  I— you  too  a  client 
of  Baron  Levy's ; — a  very  useful  ac- 
commodating man." 

Randal  stared  and  stammered.  "  I 
come  in  haste  from  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr  Egerton's  business. 
Don't  you  hear  the  newspaper  venders 
crying  out,  *^  Great  news— Dissolution 
of  Parliament?" 

"  We  are  prepared.  Levy  himself 
consents  to  give  us  the  aid  of  his 
talents.  Kindly,  obliging  —  dever 
person  I" 

Randal  hurried  into  Levy's  study, 
to  which  the  usurer  had  shrunk  back, 
and  was  now  wiping  his  brow  with 
his  scented  handkerchief,  looking 
heated  and  haggard,  and  very  indif- 
ferent to  Randal  Leslie. 

♦*  How  is  this  I"  cried  Randal.  "  I 
come  to  tell  you  first  of  Peschiera's 
utter  failure,  the  ridiculous  coxcomb, 
and  I  meet  at  your  door  the  last  man 
I  thought  to  find  there — the  man  who 
foiled  us  all,  Lord  L'Estrange.  What 
brought  him  to  you?  Ah,  perhaps, 
his  interest  in  Eger ton's  election." 

"Yes,"  said  Levy  sulkily.  *'I 
know  all  about  Peschiera.  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  now;  I  must  make  ar- 
rangements for  going  to  Lansmere." 

"But  don't  forget  my  purchase 
from  Thomhill.  I  shall  have  the 
money  shortly  from  a  surer  source 
than  Peschiera." 

"The  Squire?" 

"  Or  a  rich  father-in-law." 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  Lord  L'Es- 
trange entered  Bond  Street,  his  ears 
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were  stunned  by  vodferous  cries  from 
the  Stentors  employed  by  Standard^ 
Sun,  and  Globe, — "  Great  news.  Dis- 
solution of  Parliament — great  news!'* 
The  gas- lamps  were  lighted— a  brown 
fog  was  gathering  over  the  streets, 
blending  itself  with  the  falling  shades 
of  night.  The  forms  of  men  loomed 
large  through  the  mist.  The  lights 
from  the  shops  looked  red  and  lurid. 
Loungers  usually  careless  as  to  poll- 
tics,  were  talking  eagerly  and  anxious- 
ly of  King,  Lords,  Commons,  "  Con- 
stitution at  stake" — "  Triumph  of 
liberal  opinions," — according  to  their 
several  biases.  Hearing,  and  scorning 
— unsodal,  isolated — walked  on  Har- 
ley L'Estrange.  With  his  direr  pas- 
sions had  been  roused  up  all  the  native 
powers,  that  made  them  doubly  dan- 
gerous. He  became  proudly  consdons 
of  his  own  great  faculties,  but  exulted 
in  them  only  so  far  as  they  could 
minister  to  the  purpose  which  had  in- 
voked them. 

"  I  have  constituted  myself  a  Fate,** 
he  said  inly ;  "  let  the  gods  be  bnt 
neutral— while  I  weave  the  meshes. 
Then,  as  Fate  itself  when  it  has  fulfill- 
ed its  mission,  let  me  pass  away  into 
shadow,  with  the  still  and  lonely 
stride  that  none  may  follow. 

*  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  yast  wilderness.* 

How  weary  I  am  of  this  worid  of 
menl"  And  again  the  cry  "Great 
news  —  National  crisis — Dissolution 
of  Parliament— Great  news!"  rang 
through  the  jostling  throng.  Three 
men,  arm-in-arm,  brushed  by  Harley, 
and  were  stopped  at  the  crossing  by  a 
file  of  carriages.  The  man  in  the  centre 
was  Andley  Egerton.  His  companions 
were,  an  ex-minister  like  himself,  and 
one  of  those  great  proprietors  who 
are  proud  of  being  above  ofllce,  and 
vain  of  the  power  to  make  and  un* 
make  Governments. 

"  Ton  are  the  only  man  to  lead 
us,  Egerton,"  said  this  last  personage. 
"Do  but  secure  your  seat,  and  as 
soon  as  this  popular  fever  has  passed 
away,  yon  must  be  something  more 
than  the  leader  of  Opposition — ^yoa 
must  be  the  first  man  m  England." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  chimed  in 
the  fellow  ex-minister^a  worthy  man 
—perfect  red-tapist,  bnt  inaudible  in 
the  reporters'  gallery.  "  And  your  elec- 
tion is  quite  safe,  eh  ?  All  depends  on 
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that.  Yon  mnst  not  be  thrown  out 
at  snch  a  time,  even  for  a  month  or 
two.  I  hear  that  yon  will  have  a  con- 
test— some  townsman  of  the  borongh, 
I  think.  Bnt  the  Lansmere  interest 
mnst  be  all-powerfnl ;  and,  I  suppose, 
L*£strange  will  come  ont  and  canvass 
for  you.  Ton  are  not  the  man  to 
have  Inkewarm  friends  !^* 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  about  my  elec- 
tion. I  am  as  snre  of  that  as  of 
L'£strange*s  friendship." 

Harley  heard,  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  passing  his  hand  within  his  vest, 
laid  it  upon  Nora's  memoir. 

'^  What  conld  we  do  in  Parliament 
without  you !"  said  the  great  proprie- 
tor almost  piteously. 

**  Rather  what  conld  I  do  without 
Parliament?  Public  life  is  the  only 
existence  I  own.  Parliament  is  all  in 
all  to  me.    Bnt  we  may  cross  now." 

Harley 's  eye  glittered  cold  as  it 
followed  the  tall  form  of  the  statesman, 
towering  high  above  all  other  passers- 
by. 

*♦  Ay,"  he  muttered—"  ay,  rest  as 
sure  of  my  friendship  as  1  was  of 
thine  I  And  be  Lansmere  our  field  of 
Philippi  1  There,  where  thy  first  step 
was  made  in  the  only  life  that  thou 


own'st  as  existence,  shall  the  ladder 
itself  rot  from  under  thy  footing. 
There,  where  thy  softer  victim  slunk 
to  death  from  the  deceit  of  thy  love, 
shall  deceit  like  thine  own  dig  a  grave 
for  thy  frigid  ambition.  I  borrow 
thy  quiver  of  fraud ;  its  still  arrows 
shall  strike  thee  ;  and  thou  too  shalt 
say,  when  the  barb  pierces  home, 
^  This  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
friend.'  Ay,  at  Lansmere,  at  Lans- 
mere, shall  the  end  crown  the  whole  t 
Gro,  and  dot  on  the  canvass  the  lines 
for  a  lengthened  perspective,  where 
my  eyes  note  already  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  picture." 

Then  through  the  dull  fog,  and  under 
the  pale  gas-lights,  Harley  L'Estrange 
pursued  his  noiseless  way,  soon  dis- 
tinguished  no  more  amongst  the  vari- 
ous, motley,  quick-succeeding  groups, 
with  their  infinite  subdivisions  of 
thought,  care,  and  passion ;  while,  loud 
over  all  their  low  murmurs,  or  silent 
hearts,  were  heard  the  tramp  of  horses- 
and  din  of  wheels,  and  the  vociferous 
discordant  cry  that  had  ceased  to 
attract  an  interest  in  the  cars  it 
vexed—"  Great  News,  Great  News 
— Dissolution  of  Parliament— Great 
News  I" 


DAT  DREAMS.      BT  H.   O.   K. 
''vox  CLUIA5TI8  IN  ERBMO." 

Where  are  fled  the  breeezy  Summers, 

With  their  sounds  of  bird  and  bee. 
With  their  sounds  of  mowers  whetting 

Tinkling  scythes  about  the  lea  ? 
With  the  labours  of  their  mornings. 

With  the  slumbers  of  their  noons. 
With  the  whispers  of  their  twilights. 

And  the  languor  of  their  moons  ? 

Where  are  now  the  pleasant  autumns, 

With  their  waving  meres  of  com. 
With  their  many- coloured  foliage. 

Wreathed  with  gossamers  at  mom  ? 
With  their  sounds  of  pheasants  calling 

'Mid  the  red  and  rustling  leaves, 
With  their  sounds  of  rustic  revel 

For  the  plenty  of  the  sheaves  ? 

Where,  O  where  the  merry  winters, 
With  the  rime  upon  the  grass. 

On  the  rocklike  road  the  horse-hoofs 
Making  music  as  they  pass  ? 
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Wanton  boys  on  windj  hill-tops, 

Calling  to  their  niat<^  beneath. 
As  they  chased  the  timid  fieldfare. 

Or  the  hare  across  the  heatk  ? 

Here,  where  Nature,  wan  and  phrenzied, 

Flashes  round  ns  all  the  day. 
And  the  very  springs  of  motion 

Help  to  cause  their  own  decay ; 
When  the  frame  is  slack  and  nerveless, 

From  the  poison  of  the  air, 
And  the  Sonl  can  scarce  remember 

That  the  works  of  God  are  fair ; 

Soon  the  mental  vision,  wearied, 

Learns  to  see  His  wrath  at  hand. 
And  a  red  destroyer  Angel 

Dealing  death  about  the  land : 
Every  plague  a  dispensation. 

Every  thunder-clap  a  knell ; 
Miserable  life  but  fostered 

For  procrastinating  Hell. 

When  Death  strikes  onr  bosom's  dearest, 

When  he  takes  our  ancient  foes. 
Soul  and  body,  worn  and  wildered, 

Sink  into  a  grim  repose. 
Happier  far  an  English  Peasant, 

With  a  true  young-hearted  Wife ; 
With  a  master,  not  despotic. 

And  the  needful  props  of  life ; 

And  the  knowledge  of  a  Maker, 

Merciful  as  well  as  just. 
Who  would  not  have  given  burthens 

Greater  than  its  strength  to  Dust ; 
Who  would  not  have  sent  his  Dearest 

For  the  sins  of  men  to  die. 
If  he  had  not  many  mansions, 

Differing  exceedingly. 

Knowledge  waxes,  and  the  matter 

May  be  shortly  understood. 
In  His  sight  how  little  differ 

Very  bad  and  very  good : 
In  the  good  is  much  of  evil. 

In  the  bad  are  germs  of  good, 
Man  may  not  prepare  the  furnace, 

Nor  condemn  the  sapless  wood. 

I  have  seen  the  old,  proud -hearted, 

Withering  in  a  web  of  Creeds, 
Self-appointed  Saints,  condemning 

Other  men*s  unfathomed  deeds ; 
I  have  seen  the  young  and  gallant 

Die  before  the  frosts  begin. 
Full  of  true  and  tender  yearnings, 

'Mid  the  common  curse  of  sin. 
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Yet  if  so  they  went  to  Jadgment, 

Any  one  conld  see  fall  well, 
One  would  mnch  embitter  Heaven, 

And  the  other  sweeten  Hell. 
Them  no  bigot's  ipse  dixit 

Now  molests ;  they  si  amber  well : 
Oh  let  each,  though  sorely  straitraed, 

Strive  to  hope  and  do  the  best ; 
Hope  to  enter,  weary  wanderer, 

Into  everlasting  rest 


TO  MT  DAUGHTER. 

Air.—*'  Wrap  thy  aald  doak,"  &o. 
Virtute  U  invoivtu. 

Sweet  Rose,  thy  bloom,  when  I  am  gone, 
Will  surely  tempt  the  beam  of  day, 

And  haply  in  an  hoar  when  none 
Can  be  thy  shelter  or  thy  stay. 

In  snch  an  hour,  oh  I  think  of  me. 

And  think  of  him  who  bade  thee  be, 

**  In  maiden  musing,  fancy-free," 

And  take  thy  virtue  about  thee. 

For  life  is  mixed  of  good  and  ill, 

Is  sometimes  labour,  sometimes  rest; 
If  sorrow  come  from  want  of  will, 

Tet  strength  of  will  may  make  us  blest. 
And  if  that  will  indeed  be  free, 
Be  these  my  latest  words  to  thee, 
That,  various  as  thy  fate  may  be. 
Thou  take  thy  virtue  about  thee. 

Soon  may  we  cease  to  wish,  to  weep. 
To  take  the  111,  let  slip  the  good, 

And,  ere  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 
Look  on  Creation  as  we  should — 

And  thus  may^st  thoa  at  length  be  free, 

And  meet  the  Fate  thou  can*st  not  see. 

In  hope,  but  not  presnmingly, 

Taking  thy  virtue  about  thee. 


A  FAREWELL. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  early  hopes  and  fears ; 

For  you,  by  you  I  watch  alway ; 
Sleep,  hidden  in  the  night  of  years. 

Till  death  shall  bring  your  dawning  day. 

Sleep,  though  when  Memory  stirs  your  rest 
With  feverish  uneasy  motion, 

I  fain  would  fling  yon  from  my  breast 

To  deep  oblivion's  dream-lalled  ocean. 

Sleep,  innocent  of  shame  or  guile ; 

By  you  I  needs  must  watch  alway  ; 
So  softly  rest  you  here  awhile. 

Till  Death  shall  bring  your  endless  day. 
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THE  BRIDBOROOM. 

The  moon  yet  strives  with  dawn 

Which  shall  throw  a  shadow 
Through  mists  that  lie  all  lightlj  on  the  lawn, 

Heavilj  on  the  wide  and  watery  meadow. 

Not  long :  the  golden  morning 

Gains  every  moment  ground ; 
The  dying  night- star  scorning — 

Hark  how  the  birds  sing  oat  for  joy  aroond. 

Creation  casts  its  burthen 

On  such  a  holy  day ; 
Shall  I  not  to  her  then 

My  fall  hearths  adoration  meetly  pay  ? — 

She  who  has  consented 

To  be,  to-day,  my  bride, 
And  has  not  repented 

For  any  ills  that  might  meantime  betide. 

Dearer  than  all  creatnres 

Of  sight,  or  thought,  or  dream, 
Gilds  roe  to-day  her  features 

With  the  mild  lustre  of  love's  languid  beam. 

While,  upon  the  Evangels, 

I  pledge  to  her  my  faith. 
Give  ear,  all  good  Angels 

To  the  true  words  my  passionate  spirit  saith. 

May  I  ever  shield  her 

From  all  shade  of  ill. 
Comfort  her,  and  yield  her 

Love  to  her  love,  indulgence  to  her  Will. 

May  no  remembered  sorrow 

Her  pure  soul  annoy. 
But  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 

Still  give  her  warmer  hope,  contentment,  peace,  and  joy ! 

SUMMER. 
FROM  TUB  GBRMAN. 

Summer  is  unveiling 

The  forest's  hidden  hue. 
Rosy  cloud- boats  sailing 

O'er  Heaven's  tranquil  blue. 

The  linnet's  song  is  sounding 

Among  the  highest  bonghs, 
The  snowy  lambs  are  bounding 

Around  the  wondering  cows. 

Listless,  I  watch  the  flashing 

Of  the  river  and  the  beam ; 
I  hear  the  far  scythes  clashing — 

I  know  not  what — I  dream. 
^^^  H.  G.  K. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNOTON. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton  is  an  event  so  solemn  and  impressive, 
that  it  has  produced  a  great  and  most  striking  effect  npon  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  spread  one  universal  feeling  of  regret  and  lamentation  tbronghont  the 
land.  From  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the  cottage — all 
have  shared  in  the  same  sentiments.  It  has  obliterated  for  a  time  the  deep 
lines  of  party  distinction.  Like  a  great  public  catastrophe,  affecting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  nation,  it  has  brought  all  to  think  the  same,  and  to 
think  aright ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  very  parties  who  were  long  most 
vehement  in  condemning  his  political  career,  are  now  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  do  justice  to  his  memory,  by  swelling  the  universal  chorus  in  his  praise. 

The  destiny  of  Wellington  was  in  this  respect  very  remarkable,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  other  great  patriot  or  hero  recorded  in  history.  He  was 
not,  like  Cassar  and  Henry  lY.,  cut  short  in  the  middle  of  his  career  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  an  assassin.  He  did  not  live,  like  Scipio  Africanus  or 
Themistocles,  to  mourn  in  exile  over  an  ungrateful  country  and  a  dreary 
exile.  He  did  not  survive  his  intellect,  like  Marlborough ;  nor  pine  away,  a 
captive  and  exile  on  a  distant  rock  in  the  Atlantic,  like  Napoleon.  He  died 
in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  glory,  having  not  only  concluded  his  part  in  the 
camp  and  the  Senate,  but  survived  alike  opposition  and  enmity,  and  lived  to 
see  a  grateful  nation  and  an  admiring  world  unite  in  the  homage  due  to  his 
talents  and  his  virtues.  If  ever  a  man  heard,  during  Time,  the  voice  of 
Futurity,  that  man  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

^  If  aoght  can  lessen/'  it  has  been  not  less  justly  than  eloquently  said,  **  the  grief 
of  England  npon  the  death  of  her  greatest  son,  it  is  the  recollection  that  the  life 
which  has  just  closed  leaves  no  duty  incomplete,  and  no  honour  nnbestowed.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  exhausted  nature  and  exhausted  glory.  His  career  was  one 
onclonded  longest  day,  filled  from  dawn  to  nightfall  with  renowned  actions,  animated 
by  unfailing  energy  in  the  public  service,  guided  by  unswerving  principles  of  conduct 
and  of  statesmanship.  He  rose  by  a  rapid  series  of  achievements,  which  none  had 
surpassed,  to  a  position  which  no  other  man  in  this  nation  ever  enjoyed.  The  place 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  and  in  the  life  of 
England,  can  no  more  be  filled.  There  is  none  left  in  the  army  or  the  Senate  to  act 
and  speak  with  like  authority.  There  is  none  with  whom  the  valour  and  the  worth 
of  this  nation  were  so  incorporate.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  fullness  of  his  years, 
and  the  abundance  of  his  incessant  services,  we  may  learn  to  say  with  the  Roman 
orator,  *^  Satis  diu  tixi$se  dicito"  since,  being  mortal,  nothing  could  be  added  either 
to  our  veneration  or  to  his  fame.  Nature  herself  had  seemed  for  a  time  to  expand 
her  inexorable  limits,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  to  lay  a  lighter  burden  on  that 
honoured  head.  Generations  of  men  had  passed  away  between  the  first  exploits  of 
his  arms  and  the  last  counsels  of  bis  age,  until,  by  a  lot  unexampled  in  history,  the 
man  who  had  played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  more  than  half  a 
century  became  the  last  survivor  of  his  contemporaries,  and  carries  with  him  to  the 
grave  all  living  memory  of  bis  own  achievements." — Times* 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  ^^  no  man  ever  rose  to  great  and  lasting 
reputation  among  men  who  had  not,  on  several  occasions,  resolutely  opposed 
the  current  of  general  opinion.**  Never  was  the  truth  of  this  observation 
more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
whole  iSfe  was  one  of  contest,  not  merely  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but 
with  a  numerous  party  in  that  country  itself.  His  early  career  in 
India  was  stigmatised  at  the  time  by  the  Opposition  journals  as  one  of  rash- 
ness and  precipitance,  only  saved  from  inducing  public  ruin  by  good 
fortune  and  the  surpassing  valour  of  his  troops.  The  same  charges  were 
repeated  incessantly  during  the  Peninsular  war ;  and  down  to  the  battle  of 
Yittoria,  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Earl  Grey  and  Mr  Whitbread,  annnaUy 
impeached  his  conduct,  in  both  Houses,  as  rash  and  Inconsiderate,  and 
condemned  the  war  as  costly,  unnecessary,  and  hopeless.  It  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  how  violently  he  was  assailed  daring  the 
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contest  on  the  Reform  Bill,  both  by  the  popular  journals  and  the  Reform 
orators;  and  the  barricaded  windows  of  Apsley  House  long  remained  a 
monument  of  the  time  when  be  was  obliged  to  defend  himsdf  in  his  own 
dwelling  against  the  assaults  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  narrow  escape 
which  he  made  from  death  at  their  nngratefol  hands  in  the  streets  of  London, 
on  the  18th  June  1832. 

It  is  not  enough  (o  say  be  has  sunrived  these  strange  and  disgracefnl 
ebullitions  of  party  rancour  and  public  delusion.  He  has  become  great— he 
has  won  universal  respect  and  admiration—just  because  he  braved  and  disre- 
garded them.  Public  opinion  has  changed  regarding  him,  because  the  event 
m  every  one  instance  has  proved  that  be  was  right,  and  that  it  was  wrong. 
Indian  history  has  recorded  that  his  daring  conduct  in  delivering  battle  at 
Assaye  was  the  salvation  of  our  empire  in  the  £ast ;  the  unanimous  voice  of 
men  has  pronounced  his  Peninsular  campaigns  and  stand  at  Waterloo  the 
main  cause  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe ;  and  of  the  multitudes  who  con- 
demned his  resistance  to  the  Reform  BUI  there  are  not  many,  and  probably 
few  among  the  very  opponents  whom  it  elevated  for  the  time  to  power,  who 
have  not  in  secret  since  regretted  the  part  they  took  in  supporting  it,  and 
admitted  that  his  predictions,  as  to  its  ultimate  effects,  have  been  too  truly 
verified  by  the  event. 

Daring  and  decision  were  the  original  and  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  mind.  He  possessed  the  intuitive  glance,  the  eagle 
eye,  which  at  once  discerns  what  should  be  done  on  every  occasion ;  and  the 
moral  courage,  the  intrepid  spirit,  which  never  hesitates  to  act  on  the  deter- 
mination. This  appears  in  the  delivering  battle,  with  half  his  army,  against 
fearful  odds,  at  Assaye — the  crossing  of  the  Douro  in  face  of  Soult*8  army — 
the  perilous  advance  and  dreadful  passages  of  arms  at  Taiavera — the  sudden 
seizure  of  the  moment  of  victory,  from  Marmont's  error,  at  Salamanca — the 
daring  assault  of  Badajoz — the  desperate  stand  at  Waterioo.  But  this 
native  bent,  which  his  whole  career,  both  civil  and  military,  so  deariy  reveals, 
was  corrected  as  he  advanced  in  his  career  by  higher  considerations,  and  a 
clear  view  of  his  delicate  and  responsible  situation  as  leader  of  the  armies  of 
a  discordant  coalition,  and  of  a  Government  in  which  the  intermixture  of  the 
popular  element  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  original  bent  of  his  disposition 
being  carried,  without  the  utmost  caution,  into  execution. 

With  an  army  seldom  superior  in  number  to  a  single  corps  of  the  French 
marshals — with  troops  dispirited  by  long-continued  disasters,  and  wholly 
unaided  by  practical  experience — without  any  compulsory  law  to  recruit  his 
ranks,  or  any  strung  national  passion  for  war  to  supply  its  want,  he  was 
called  on  to  combat  successively  vast  armies,  composed  in  great  part  of 
veteran  soldiers,  perpetually  filled  by  the  terrible  powers  of  the  conscription ; 
headed  by  chiefs  who,  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  practically  acquainted  with 
the  duties  of  war  in  all  its  grades,  had  fought  their  way  from  the  grenadier's 
musket  to  the  marshars  baton ;  and  followed  by  men  who,  trained*  in  the 
same  school,  were  animated  by  the  same  glittering  objects.  Still  more, 
he  was  the  general  of  a  nation  in  which  the  chivalrous  and  mercantile 
qualities  are  strongly  blended  together ;  which,  justly  proud  of  its  historic 
glory,  is  unreasonably  jealous  of  present  expenditure;  which,  covetous  in 
war  of  military  renown,  is  impatient  in  peace  of  previous  preparation ;  which 
starves  its  establishments  when  the  dangers  are  over,  and  yet  frets  at  defeat 
when  its  dangers  are  present ;  which  fires  in  strife  on  Cressy  and  Azincour, 
and  ruminates  in  peace  on  economic  reduction.  He  combated  at  the  head  of 
an  alliance  formed  of  heterogeneous  states,  and  composed  of  discordant 
materials ;  in  which  ancient  animosities  were  hardly  forgotten  amidst  present 
danger,  or  religious  divisions  in  public  fervour ;  in  which  corruption  often 
paralysed  the  arm  of  patriotism,  and  jealousy  withheld  the  resources  of 
power.  He  acted  under  the  direction  of  a  Ministry,  which,  albeit 
zealous  and  active,  was  inexperienced  in  combination,  and  unskilled  in  war ; 
in  presence  of  an  Opposition  which,  powerful  in  eloquence,  supported  by  fac- 
tion, was  prejudiced  against  the  war,  and  indefatigable  in  its  endeavours  to 
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arrest  it ;  and  for  the  interests  of  a  people  who,  although  ardent  in  the  cause, 
and  enthnsiastic  in  its  support,  were  impatient  of  disaster,  and  prone  to  exagge- 
rated views  of  disaster ;  and  whose  military  resources,  how  great  soever,  were 
dissipated  in  the  protection  of  a  Ck>k)nial  empire  which  encircled  the  earth. 

Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  as  well  as  ability  in  conduct, 
could,  with  such  means,  have  achieved  victory  over  such  an  enemy.  But  the 
character  of  Wellington  was  adequate  to  the  task.  Capable,  when  the  occa- 
sion required,  or  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  of  the  most  daring  enterprises, 
he  was  yet  cautious  and  wary  in  his  general  conduct.  Prodig^  of  his  own 
liU)0ur,  regardless  of  his  own  person,  he  was  avaricious  only  of  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  indomitable  soul  and  a  constitu- 
tion of  iron,  he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  tenacity  of  purpose  and  inde- 
fatigable activity,  which  are  ever  necessary  to  great  achievements.  Prudent 
in  council,  sagacious  in  design,  be  was  yet  prompt  and  decided  in  action. 
His  activity  in  war  was  unwearied — his  frame  capable  of  bearing  any  fatigue. 
At  any  hour  of  the  day  he  could  lie  down,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak, 
among  his  soldiers,  and  snatch  an  hour's  sleep ; — at  any  hour  of  the  night  he 
was  ready  to  receive  despatches,  and  coolly  give  orders  for  any  emergency. 
No  general  ever  revolved  more  accurately,  before  undertaking  it,  the  possible 
dangers  of  any  enterprise ; — none  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  eagle  eye, 
the  arm  of  steel,  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  By  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  this  rare  combination  of  qualities,  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  British 
military  force  from  an  unworthy  state  of  depression  to  an  unexampled  pitch 
of  glory  ;~in  educating,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  not  only  his  soldiers  in  the 
field,  but  his  rulers  in  theCalnnet ; — in  silencing,  by  avoiding  disaster,  the  clam- 
our of  his  enemies ; — in  strengthening,  by  progressive  success,  the  ascendancy 
of  his  friends ; — in  augmenting,  by  the  exhibition  of  its  results,  the  energy  of  the 
Grovemment ; — in  rousing,  by  deeds  of  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Skilfully  seizing  the  opportunity  of  victory,  he  as  studiously  avoided  the  chances 
of  defeat.  Aware  that  a  single  disaster  would  at  once  endanger  his  prospects, 
discourage  his  countrymen,  mid  strengthen  his  opponents,  he  was  content  to 
forego  many  opportunities  of  possibly  earning  fame,  and  to  stifle  many  desires 
to  grasp  at  glory.  Magnanimously  checking  the  aspirations  of  genius,  he 
trusted  for  ultimate  success  rather  to  perseverance  in  a  wise,  than  audacity 
in  a  daring  course.  lie  thus  succeeded,  during  six  successive  campaigns, 
with  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  army,  in  maintaining  his  ground  against 
the  vast  and  veteran  legions  of  Napoleon ;  in  defeating  successively  all  his 
marshals,  and  baffling  all  his  enterprises ;  and,  finally,  in  rousing  such  an 
enthusiastic  spirit  in  the  British  Empire,  as  enabled  the  Government  to  put 
forth  its  immense  resources  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  present  greatness  and 
former  renown,  and  terminate  a  contest  of  twenty  years*  duration,  by  planting 
the  British  standard  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 

In  this  marvellous  progress  there  is  more  than  the  reward  of  mere  military 
talent,  how  great— or  wMiike  courage,  how  indomitable  soever.  The  whole 
man  stands  forth  in  the  career  of  victory :  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  were  the 
reward  not  less  of  moral  determination  than  of  military  prowess.  A  heroic 
sense  of  dutt  was  Wellington's  great  characteristic ;  and  this  regulated  his 
whole  life.  It  appeared  equally  throughout  his  whole  political  and  pacific,  as 
his  warlike  career :  it  explains  what  otherwise  might  appear  at  times  incon- 
sistent in  his  political  life.  He  was  ever  consistent  in  one  thing — Duty  to  his 
Sovereign  and  Country.  He  had  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  all  the  great 
questions  which  divided  men's  minds  during  his  day,  and  never  failed  to  ex- 
press those  opinions  with  the  vigour  which  marks  a  powerful,  and  the  fearless- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  noble,  mind.  But  strong  as  these  opinions 
were,  they  yielded  to  a  still  stronger — the  constant  desire  to  serve  his  Sove- 
reign and  Country,  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  the  very  last,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  Inevitable ;  and  when  he  once  thought 
that  it  had  arrived,  he  at  once  took  his  line.  Thus  he  vehemently  opposed 
Beform;  and  never,  to  the  very  last,  changed  his  opinion  regarding  it.  But 
no  sooner  did  it  become  the  law  of  the  land,  than  he  yielded  it  a  willing  obe- 
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dience,  and  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  machine  of  Goyernment  work  under 
its  influence.  It  was  the  same  with  Catholic  Emancipation — the  same  with 
the  Corn^Laws.  He  thought  it  no  more  inconsistent  thus  to  act,  than,  when 
obliged  to  retire  from  one  position  in  the  field,  to  take  up  another.  It  would 
be  dangerous  for  an  ordinary  statesman,  whose  strength  lies  in  consistency, 
to  follow  this  example;  but  in  Wellington's  case,  and  with  his  peculiar 
character  and  military  habits,  the  motive  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

This  was  more  particularly  the  case,  because  there  never  was  a  statesman 
or  general  who,  through  a  long  life  of  important  public  service,  evinced  more 
uniform  and  elevated  disinterestedness.  He  became  great ;  but  he  became 
so  without  striving  for  it,  while  simply  following  the  dictates  of  Duty. 
He  never  sought  either  office  or  command.  When  forced  upon  him  by 
the  exigency  of  circumstances,  his  eflforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  abridge  its 
continuance.  Europe  paid  a  just  homage  to  his  greatness,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  occupation  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  while 
there,  his  appointments  were  immense,  and  his  situation  and  influence  such 
as  any  crowned  conqueror  might  envy.  Yet  so  far  from  striving  to  continue, 
his  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  terminate,  that  proud  and  lucrative  pre- 
eminence ;  and  it  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  his  personal  exertions  that 
its  duration  was  reduced  from  five  years,  the  period  originally  fixed,  to  three. 
In  this  respect  Wellington  stands  altogether  immaculate.  His  worst  enemy 
has  never  ventured  to  ascribe  one  of  his  public  actions  to  interested  motives, 
or  to  aught  but  the  most  elevated  sense  of  public  duty. 

Singleness  of  heart  was  the  characteristic  of  the  British  hero— oblivion  of 
self,  his  ruling  principle.  He  prosecuted  war  with  vigour  and  success ;  but  it 
was  not  as  an  end,  but  a  means,  that  he  did  so.  He  thought  only,  amidst  his 
triumphs,  of  preventing  the  chance  of  future  aggression,  and  finally  sheathing 
the  sword  of  conquest.  The  greatest  and  most  decisive  conqueror  of  modern 
times— for  he  conquered  him  who  had  vanquished  all  others — he  became,  when 
the  struggle  was  over,  the  greatest  of  all  pacificators.  For  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  life,  his  efforts  were  incessantly  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  peace ;  and  on  many  momentous  occasions,  particularly  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.  in  1830,  and  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing it  by  his  own  personal  efforts  and  the  weight  of  his  character,  when  no 
other  person  could  have  achieved  the  object.  Bj  his  influence  in  the 
Upper  House,  in  1832,  he  averted  the  alternative  of  a  great  creation  of  Peers 
or  a  Civil  War ;  either  of  which  would  have  proved  immediately  fatal  to  the 
British  Constitution.  To  this  praise  —unique  among  heroes— the  British  chief 
is  justly  entitled :  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  olive  branch  in  his  hand,  or 
the  laurels  which  adorn  his  brow,  entitle  him  most  to  the  gratitude  and 
admhration  of  posterity.  And  now  tiiat  Death  has  closed  his  career,  and  a 
inouinlug  Nation  are  assembled  around  his  bier,  the  voice  of  Truth  must  admit 
tUo  eulogy  of  the  historian,  '^  Wellington  was  a  warrior,  but  he  was  so 
only  to  become  a  pacificator ;  he  has  shed  the  blood  of  man,  but  it  was  only 
to  stop  the  shedding  of  human  blood ;  he  has  borne  aloft  the  sword  of  con- 
quest, but  it  was  only  to  plant  in  its  stead  Uie  emblems  of  mercy :  he  has 
conquered  the  Love  of  Glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  by  the  Love 
of  reace,  the  first  grace  of  the  Christian  character.** 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 
A   POEM. 


**  Money  is  very  plentiful,  and  may  be  had  cheap."--CWy  Article, 

*^  Money  abundant,  at  an  easy  rate!** 
Hear  that^  ye  Nine,  doll  gaarduuis  of  my  fate ! 
Old  maids  of  Pindos,  ye  who  used  to  dwell 
On  the  green  slopes  by  Aganippe*s  well ; 
Ye,  from  whose  lessons  sapient  Virgil  drew 
The  art  to  sing,  and  fill  his  pockets  too ; 
Ye,  who  to  Horace  such  enchantment  gave, 
That  e*en  the  rich  MsBcenas  was  his  slave ; 
Aid  me— the  last,  in  these  degenerate  times. 
That  stoutly  strives  to  drive  a  trade  in  rhymes — 
Aid  me,  for  once,  with  all  your  mystic  power. 
To  catch  some  sprinkling  of  this  golden  shower, 
Ere  yet,  as  prophets  of  the  market  say. 
The  deluge  sweeps  all  dividends  away. 
Ere  Long  Annuities  and  Three  per  Cents 
Partake  the  dismal  fall  of  landed  rents  I 

O  swift  Factolus,  on  whose  sunny  shore 
The  poets  loved  to  meditate  of  yore — 
Tagus,  whose  waters,  ere  they  reached  the  main, 
Left  a  rich  tribute  of  the  sparkling  grain — 
Ganges,  and  Pison,  where  the  gold  was  good. 
And  thou,  Euphrates,  Eden*s  barrier  flood — 
Your  old  renown  has  faded  to  a  dream  ; 
Your  glory  past  to  a  barbarian  stream. 
Midas  and  Croesus,  kings !  ye  both  were  poor 
Compared  with  him,  the  strong  Australian  boor, 
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Who,  with  one  blow,  compels  the  rock  to  yield 
More  gold  than  rested  in  the  Lydian  field. 
Who  asks  in  this,  oar  more  prolific  day, 
Where  Ophir's  mines,  once  wrought  by  Israel,  lay  ? 
Consult  the  Times — it  points  a  ready  road 
To  the  true  temples  of  the  Golden  God. 
For  San  Francisco,  ho ! — or,  should  yon  quail, 
Why,  for  Port  Philip  there  are  fifty  sail. 
A  clipper  leaves  next  week — she^s  tight  and  sonnd^ 
The  cabin  fare  is  only  twenty  ponnd. 
Sell  all  you  have,  and  seek  that  blessed  shore, 
Which,  *stead  of  pebble-stones,  yields  precious  ore ; 
Where  the  wild  bushman  eats  his  loathly  fare. 
Upon  a  rock,  more  rich  than  David's  chair. 
One  of  you  Nine,  awake  I    I  need  a  Muse 
To  sing  the  land  of  kites  and  kangaroos. 
Where  nature,  passing  from  the  primal  curse. 
Has  furnished  e'en  dumb  creatures  with  a  purse. 
And  given  the  rank  oppossum  of  the  vale 
A  more  convenient  sporran  than  the  Gael. 

Once  on  a  time — 'tis  thus  that  empires  rise. 
For  Rome,  whose  eagles  mounted  to  the  skies, 
Owed  her  foundation  to  a  robber  clan. 
The  very  refuse  and  reproach  of  man — 
Once  on  a  time  we  sent  whatever  was  vile, 
From  the  pure  precincts  of  our  northern  isle. 
To  till  untaxed,  and  free  from  aught  save  toil, 
The  countless  acres  of  a  virgin  soil. 
Was  any  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame? 
Another  land  received  him  all  the  same. 
The  hardy  labourer,  for  his  weekly  wage, 
Toiled  on,  unnoticed  here,  from  yonth  to  age, 
Cheered  by  the  hope  that,  strength  and  manhood  past. 
The  poorhousc  gates  might  yawn  for  him  at  last. 
But  he,  the  young  Colossus  of  the  road. 
Whose  lust  for  plunder  summoned  him  abroad, 
Whose  ardent  soul  aspired  the  path  to  tread 
Pursued  by  Turpin  and  the  glorious  dead— - 
Or  he,  the  low- browed  wretch,  obscene  and  sly, 
Whose  only  thought  was  bow  to  fake  a  cly ; 
Who  never  yet  could  earn  an  honest  meal. 
Or  use  his  nimble  fingers  save  to  steal — 
Their  lot  was  better  far.    Across  the  sea 
Their  generous  country  sent  them  passage-free. 
To  hold  sweet  eclogues  'neath  Australian  skies. 
And  waken  Sydney's  groves  with  Fleet  Street's  cries. 
A  pastoral  region,  with  a  thriving  flock. 
Where  sheep  and  convicts  formed  the  staple  stock ; 
Where  tallow,  wool,  and  Tyburn-talk  combined 
To  raise  the  soul,  and  porify  the  mind. 
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Behold  it  now.    Kot  he,  the  potent  sprite, 
Who  reared  Aladdin^s  palace  in  a  night — 
Not  the  Czar  Peter,  who,  in  mist  and  fog, 
Called  up  his  glorious  city  from  a  bog, 
Wrought  greater  change  than  that  surveyor  old. 
Who  raised  a  yellow  stone  and  found  it  gold ! 
Small,  in  the  future  years,  must  be  thy  fame. 
My  poor  Columbus !    Chiefs  of  former  name — 
Pizarro,  Cortez — nought  remains  of  you. 
Save  the  deep  curse  of  those  you  foully  slew. 
Hawkins  and  Raleigh — men  of  bygone  years — 
What  were  ye  both  but  brilliant  buccaneers  ? 
Long  since  exhausted  is  the  hoard  you  brought. 
Scarce  worth  a  banker's— not  a  nation's — thought. 
Your  broad  moidores  have  dwindled  into  groats ; 
Your  spoils  have  suflTered  change  to  paper  notes. 
One  Jew  alone,  for  one  election  day 
Would  your  whole  precious  El  Dorado  pay. 

Phantoms,  avaunt !    Let  Plutus  take  his  stand, 
With  one  foot  steady  on  Australian  land ; 
Let  him  his  veins  of  native  wealth  display. 
And  call  the  human  vultures  to  their  prey.     . 
No  need  of  pressing.    See  I  from  north  and  west, 
Adullam's  inmates  hurry  to  the  quest. 
On  every  side,  in, Babel's  speech  is  heard — 
"  Where  are  the  diggings  ?    What's  the  rate  per  yard  ?  " 
.    Ten  thousand  souls  delve,  fight,  blaspheme,  perspire, 
In  nature's  Lombard  Street  of  mud  and  mire ; 
Swarming,  like  tadpoles  in  an  April  ditch. 
To  rake  the  drainage,  and  at  once  be  rich. 
The  ships  lie  rotting  on  the  idle  strand — 
Jack  hath  levanted  to  the  golden  land. 
Unwatched  the  sheep  may  stray,  the  cattle  roam ; — 
None  but  a  bondslave,  sure,  would  bide  at  home. 
To  Capel  Court  the  strong  infection  spreads  ; 
Once  more  the  jobbers  raise  their  eager  heads. 
Back  come  the  ravens  who,  in  forty-seven, 
Were  to  Bologne  or  kindly  Calais  driven  ; 
All  undismayed  by  crashes  on  the  rail. 
They  scent  the  future  carrion  in  the  gale. 
In  fungus- growth  new  companies  arise — 
"  Invest  your  coin,  ye  widows,  and  be  wise  I 
Make  haste — delay  not — shares  are  rising  fast ; 
No  empty  bubble  this,  as  was  the  last. 
Behold  this  lump  of  quartz  with  glittering  veins — 
Nay,  come  and  handle — it  is  worth  the  pains. 
Gold  by  the  ton !    Who'll  profit  by  the  hint  ? 
A  whole  Ben  Nevis  ready  for  the  mint  I 
The  ground  is  purchased  up,  the  rock  surveyed — 
Two  pounds  deposit,  and  your  fortune's  made ! " 
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The  bait  is  cast,  the  gudgeons  swarm  in  sight. 
Dear  cousin  Jonas,  art  thou  prone  to  bite? 
Bethink  thee,  coz,  what  sad  mbhaps  befell 
The  lines  you  loTed  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
When  yon  and  many  more  embarked  in  shares 
In  that  fell  masquerade  of  bulls  and  bears. 
Gods !  how  ye  Taunted  then.    With  what  disdain 
Ye  looked  on  labour  and  its  patient  gain ! 
The  thrifty  wretch  who  sought  to  work  by  rule, 
Was,  in  your  sage  opinion,  but  a  fool. 
The  easy  road  to  wealth  was  found  at  last ; — 
What  need  of  toil  when  stocks  were  rising  fast? 
Or  if,  at  times,  some  faint  suspicion  came, 
That  they  who  won,  at  length  might  lose  the  game, 
An  oracle  was  near.    From  out  his  den 
The  Delphic  broker  cheered  the  souls  of  men. 
He  knew  the  trafSc  tables — he  could  tell 
Wlien  royal  Hudson  meant  to  buy  or  sell ; 
And— this  was  secret— if  you  wished  to  win. 
Now  was  the  time  to  Tcnture  boldly  in. 
A  line  there  was— he  durst  not  mention  which— 
But,  if  you*d  trust  him,  he  would  make  yon  rich. 
Down  below  par  its  Talue  had  been  driven — 
Next  week  the  shares  would  rise  to  thirty-seven ! 

Too  ready  ink  I   O  far  too  easy  pen ! 
Where  was  your  guardian  angel,  Jonas,  then  ? 
Did  no  misgivings  haunt  you  when  you  signed 
For  more  than  twice  your  father  left  behind? 
Had  you  no  wholesome  doubts — no  lurking  fear 
Of  that  sly  serpent  whispering  in  your  ear? 
Heard  you  no  warning  voices  in  your  sleep 
Repeat  the  adage — Look  before  yon  leap  ? 
Alas !  against  the  chance  of  instant  gain, 
£*eu  conscience  makes  her  stem  protest  in  vaiu ! 
For  one  short  month  you  saw  your  stakes  augment. 
And  reckoned  up  your  gain  at  cent  per  cent. 
Brisk  was  the  betting,  as  when  gamblers  set 
Their  shifting  gold  at  hazard  or  roulette. 
Then  came  the  crash !    And  such  a  howl  arose, 
As  when  a  city's  plundered  by  its  foes ! 
**  Sell  out  at  once  I "  was  now  the  general  cry— 
Vain  the  advice,  for  not  a  soul  would  buy. 
Behold  in  fits  a  valiant  son  of  Mars — 
"  Who'll  purchase  scrip  ?  "    For  what  ?    To  light  cigars  ? 
With  shaking  limbs  the  pale  directors  stood. 
Protesting  faintly  that  their  shares  were  good. 
^*  The  dividend  is  sure,  despite  of  falls ;  '* 
Yea,  but,  my  masters — who^s  to  pay  the  calls  f 
Yet  wherefore  dwell  on  those  portentous  yeai-s,  • 

Unblessed  by  any  save  the  engineers, 
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Who  pierced  the  mountains,  framed  the  iron  way, 

Brought  in  their  bills,  and  forced  the  rest  to  pay  ? 

Not  ours  in  spite  or  malice  to  recall 

The  frenzy- fit  that  rained  hearth  and  hall, 

Divorced  broad  acres  from  their  luckless  lord, 

And  smote  the  merchant  sharper  than  the  sword. 

Nations,  they  say,  go  mad  as  well  as  men — 

Good,  if  a  nation  find  its  wits  again  ! 

Yet  still,  though  now  diverted  from  the  rails, 

Twould  seem  that  England's  lunar  mood  prevails — 

Still  in  her  brain  the  wild  excitement  bums 

Of  grand  investments  and  of  quick  returns. 

The  preacher  reads  the  holy  text  aloud. 

Denouncing  Mammon  to  the  assembled  crowd — 

The  fervent  congregation  cries  "  Amen  I " 

And  straightway  turns  to  Mammon's  works  again. 

I  need  not  here  the  thrice-told  tale  repeat. 

Of  nobles  grovelling  at  a  gambler's  feet — 

Of  hero-worship  in  Egyptian  shape — 

Of  idiots  offering  incense  to  an  ape. 

Such  things  have  been,  and  are ;  for  wealth  has  power, 

And  will  retain  it  till  earth's  latest  hour ; 

Sages  may  mourn,  and  satirists  may  laugh. 

But  aye  there 's  homage  for  the  Golden  Calf. 

That  common  weakness,  which  but  few  despise, 

'Twere  vain  for  me  to  brand  or  stigmatise. 

Still  does  the  motley  crowd  on  Dives  wait, 

And  none  consort  with  Lazanis  at  the  gate. 

It  may  be  true  that,  in  the  days  of  old. 
Our  fathers,  like  ourselves,  were  bent  on  gold. 
And  that  the  reverence  which  they  also  paid 
Begarded  more  the  scabbard  than  the  blade. 
Tet  not  till  now — so  I  at  least  maintain — 
Was  England's  glory  ranked  beneath  her  gain  ; 
Her  matchless  empire,  instanced  as  a  curse 
By  the  mean  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; 
Her  power  curtailed  on  every  vile  pi*etence ; 
Her  safety  styled  a  question  of  expense  I 

O  men  I  O  brothers !  hearken— ere  the  grave 
For  ever  shuts  upon  the  wise  and  brave — 
Why  speak  I  thus?— on  him,  the  greatest  man 
That  England  knew  since  first  her  fame  began. 
In  youth,  the  keen  Pelides  of  the  war ; 
In  manhood,  sager  than  Ulysses  far ; 
In  age,  like  Nestor,  honoured  and  revered 
By  the  proud  chiefs  his  high  example  reared. 
Not  yet  for  him  has  rung  the  funeral  knell, 
They  have  not  laid  him  in  his  narrow  cell ; 
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Uacoyered  yet  remaiDs  the  stately  head 
Of  the  gray  warrior,  grandest  now,  when  dead. 
O,  in  that  coming  day  of  grief  and  gloom, 
When  England's  best  shall  bear  him  to  the  tomb — 
When  every  eye  will  glisten  with  a  tear 
As  true  as  ever  wet  a  father^s  bier — 
O  while  ye  gaze  upon  that  honoured  grave. 
Slight  not  the  warning  that  his  wisdonrgave — 
Forget  not  that  his  latest  prayer  was  given 
For  our  dear  country  at  the  gate  of  heaven — 
For  ns  and  oars  I     O  well  for  us  to  weep! 
He  lies  for  ever  in  his  glorious  sleep ; 
Nor  drum,  nor  trump,  nor  hostile  legions*  tread 
Can  now  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 
O  well  for  us  to  weep  1    Let  tears  of  shame 
Show  that  our  mourning  is  not  but  ia  name. 
Have  we  not  heard,  and  heard  without  rebuke, 
A  base  Thersites  railing  at  the  Duke  ? 
Have  we  not  heard  a  cottonmonger's  sneers 
At  his  hoar  head  and  honourable  years? 
Let  that  moan  demagogue,  with  brazen  brow. 
Dare  to  repeat  his  witless  insult  now  I 
The  very  knaves  that  took  his  words  on  trust 
Would  scowl  upon  him  with  supreme  disgust. 
And  spurn  the  wretch  who  durst  at  such  a  time 
Connect  the  name  of  Wellington  with  crime! 

For  ever  quenched  is  that  heroic  light 
That  beamed  before  ns  in  the  darkest  night. 
Even  as  the  fiery  pillar  sent  to  guide 
The  hosts  of  Israel  o'er  the  deserts  wide. 
New  times— new  thoughts  1    We  need  some  novel  sage 
To  rise,  the  fresh  apostle  of  the  age ; 
Through  human  wit  some  wiser  rule  to  teach 
Than  that  which  severed  nations  by  their  speech. 
Lo,  he  is  here  I    To  sympathising  friends 
Her  brawny  blacksmith  young  Columbia  sends ; 
His  voice  yet  raucous  with  the  forge's  fume, 
He  mounts  the  platform  graced  by  Joseph  Hume — 
Swings  his  huge  fists  as  with  a  hammer's  bang. 
And  shouts  for  peace  in  pestilent  harangue. 
No  common  Vulcan  our  audacious  smith  I 
With  frantic  gesture  and  with  furious  pith 
He  rails  at  kings,  denounces  nations'  wars, 
And  hurls  his  anvil  at  the  crest  of  Mars  I 
Big  burly  Quakers  follow  in  his  wake. 
And  cotton  lords — for  exportation's  sake. 
Loud  be  your  wail,  you  diplomatic  crew  I 
Henceforth  the  world  hath  little  need  of  you ; 
Away  for  ever  with  your  paper  boats — 
Your  quires  of  protocols  and  reams  of  notes, 
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Your  treaties  framed  by  famous  heads  of  yore, 

Your  old  absurd  traditionary  lore ; 

Let  Palmerston  and  Bunsen  disappear, 

We  need  no  statesmen  of  their  kidney  here ! 

Our  Congress  rests  upon  a  wider  base ; 

Its  doors  are  open  to  the  human  race. 

Walk  in,  my  friends !    Nay — never  stand  in  awe — 

YonUl  gain  a  hearing  if  yon  rail  at  law. 

No  prudish  audience  this — propound  your  views ; 

Be  pungent,  not  with  humour,  but  abuse. 

Take  Satan's  method,  which  is  simply  this — 

To  carp  and  snarl  at  everything  that  is. 

No  better  model  can  be  kept  in  view ; 

That  shrewd  reformer  knows  a  thing  or  two. 

Some  special  texts  are  rather  in  his  way, 

But  they're  not  binding— so  his  prophets  say. 

Honour  the  King — or  Queen  ? — the  thing 's  absurd ! 

What 's  honour  ? — nothing  but  an  empty  word. 

And  what's  allegiance,  but  a  quibbling  phrase, 

Despbed  by  freemen  in  those  liberal  days? 

Submit  to  powers  that  be  ?    Ye  gods  I  is't  fit 

That  any,  save  a  bondsman,  should  submit? 

That  doctrine  surely  none  would  dare  to  press — 

Old  man,  'tis  hardly  safe  to  answer — Yes  I 

Your  faith  was  fashioned  in  an  ancient  school ; 

Your  life  was  spent  beneath  a  different  rule ; 

The  free  compatriots  of  your  early  day 

Knew  bow  to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey. 

They  duly  worshipped  at  their  fathers'  fane. 

For  them  the  democrat  declaimed  in  vain. 

No  weekly  sheets  of  filth  and  lies  combined 

Brought  rank  infection  to  the  honest  mind. 

They  heard  no  canting  doctrine  from  abroad  ; 

No  miscreant  stepped  betwixt  them  and  their  God. 

They  loved  their  country ;  proud  were  they  to  claim 

The  old  distinction  of  an  English  name  ; 

The  Saxon  blood  ran  warm  within  their  veins — 

They  hated  treason,  and  they  scoffed  at  chains. 

Not  such  the  creed  these  noisy  boasters  bawl 

From  platform,  hustings,  council-room,  and  hall. 

Wild  with  delight,  they  saw  in  neighbouring  France 

The  torches  glaring  and  the  sabres  glance  ; 

When  great  King  Mob  arose  in  frantic  raid 

Against  the  puppet  monarch  it  had  made. 

In  haste,  to  hail  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

To  Paris  straight  our  rank  reformers  ran. 

"  Are  we  not  brothers?  "    "  Yea  I "  the  blouses  cried, 

**  We  all  are  brothers,  and  we'll  all  divide  1 

Death  to  the  rich  I  all  property  is  theft ! " 

Aghast  our  patriots  listened — and  they  left. 
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Freedom  we  love,  bnt  freedom  was  not  there. 
That  fonl  Megsra,  with  the  tangled  hair, 
All  blood  besprent,  and  dmnk  with  ftery  wine, 
Bore  little  token  of  a  burth  divine. 
Yet  hymns  were  fashioned  in  that  beldame's  praise, 
And  London^s  minstrels  shrined  her  in  their  lajs ; 
With  gibbering  glee  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Paine 
Heard  the  old  watchwords  thrill  the  streets  again, 
And  eager  Chartists  mnrmnred  as  they  ran — 
''  The  Age  of  Reason  and  the  Rights  of  Man ! " 

Tarn  we  from  this  onto  onr  former  theme ; 
Be  Gold  again  onr  topic  and  onr  dream. 
D  thon  mysterious  witch,  yclept  the  League — 
Thou  youngest  bom  of  Falsehood  and  Intrigue — 
Thou  fairly-seeming,  yet  deceitful  maid — 
Thou  gay  Calypso  of  the  cotton  trade,— 
Where  is  the  promise  now,  the  pledge  secure, 
Once  made  by  him,  your  lusty  paramour  ? 
Why  do  the  foreign  nations  still  refuse 
To  cancel  customs,  and  relax  their  dues  ? 
Why  do  obnoxious  tariffs  still  appear. 
Waxing  in  growth  with  each  successive  year  ? 
How  comes  it  that  America  and  France 
Bound  not  responsive  to  the  proffered  dance. 
But  evermore,  with  sulky  looks,  decline 
To  interchange  their  kindred  hand  with  thine  ? 
Did  you  e'er  hope— 'tis  time  to  ask  it  yet- 
To  catch  shrewd  Jonathan  within  your  net— 
Or  coax  our  bearded  neighbour,  Despardieux, 
Quite  to  forget  the  fate  of  Waterloo  ? 
Unhappy  female  I  if  you  did,  'twere  vain  — 
Nay,  try  your  arts  on  Germany  and  Spain. 
The  Don  wont  take  your  calicoes  for  wine. 
And  black  as  thunder  glooms  the  Zollverein. 
No  bigots  they  to  meet  with  surly  scorn 
Tour  free  proposals  for  their  surplus  com. 
Your  bosom  bare,  they'll  All  it  in  a  trice — 
Ah  but,  Calypso  I  why  not  fix  a  price  ? 
Like  other  jades,  when  warning  is  in  vain. 
Yon  risked  the  danger,  and  you  lost  the  gain. 
And  fain  would  meet  the  vexing  question  now 
With  broad  defiance  brazened  on  your  brow. 

What  has  been  done,  is  patent  to  us  all ; 
It  may  be,  partly,  done  beyond  recall. 
For  fircquent  changes  in  those  perilous  times. 
Appear  to  statesmen  little  short  of  crimes; 
And  the  great  art  of  whirling  round  the  wheel, 
Has  perished  with  its  prime  Professor,  Peel. 
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Tet  not  for  that  eball  we,  who  recognise 
No  special  gift  in  Leagne- anointed  ey^y 
Kenonnce  the  right  of  jadgment  on  the  past, 
Or,  scourging  former  follies,  spare  the  last. 

Prodaction — Genesis — 'tis  all  the  same — 
That  hath  been  argued  in  the  works  of  Graham. 
If  any  still  take  interest  in  the  text, 
Or  on  the  question  feel  at  all  perplexed. 
Let  them  consnlt  the  homogeneous  views 
Conceiyed  and  uttered  by  the  Border  muse. 
One  year  it  seemeth  to  the  good  Sir  James, 
Such  and  so  stringent  are  the  farmers^  claims, 
That—wheat  reduced— the  tenant,  with  a  curse. 
Must  quit  the  country  while  he  owns  a  purse. 
Not  so  his  notions  in  another  year ; 
Then,  weak  and  flimsy  all  their  claims  appear. 
What  formerly  was  right,  is  monstrous  now, 
All  change  depending  on  the  landlord's  vow. 
A  new  idea  comes  without  expense-* 
"Where's  your  guano,  fellows? — have  you  sense? 
Tis  mere  delusion  that  you  can't  compete 
With  Polish  peasants  in  the  growth  of  wheat. 
Don't  talk  of  taxes  and  inclement  skies — 
Reduce  the  rents?    Why,  Bus,  they  ought  to  rise ! 
And,  hark  ye— there's  a  lion  in  the  path — 
The  army— hem !    Best  not  provoke  its  wrath  I " 

O  many-sided  councillor,  farewell ! 
On  thee  and  thine  we  have  not  space  to  dwell. 
One  passing  tribute  only  it  is  fit 
To  lay  before  the  altar  of  thy  wit. 
Not  the  chameleon  with  its  hundred  dyes, 
And  instant  gleams  that  mock  the  gazer's  eyes— 
Not  Proteus'  self,  when  deftly  bound  of  yore 
By  Aristsus  on  Emathia's  shore, 
In  rapid  change  of  form  could  vie  with  thee. 
Consummate  master  of  inconstancy ! 

Well,  then,  the  novel  law  exerts  its  force ; 
What  follows  next  ?    Why,  Exodus  of  course  I 
No  other  issue  could  be  seen  or  shown 
When  foreign  labour  supersedes  our  own. 
Why  till  the  soil,  if  profitless  we  reap? 
Who  cares  for  that  ?— the  people's  bread  Is  cheap! 
O  strangest  symptom  of  a  thriving  state. 
When  countless  thousands  swarm  to  emigrate  I 
When  half  a  people  gird  their  loins  to  fly, 
Not  from  oppression,  but  prosperity  I 
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What  wild  delusion  tempts  them  thus  to  roam^ 
Jnst  at  the  time  when  trade  is  freed  at  home? 
Hope  thej,  perchance,  within  their  new  abode, 
To  live  beneath  some  jet  more  liberal  code? 
What  seek  our  children  in  the  Western  soil? 
Mark  the  reply — "  Protection  for  their  toil ! " 

Whigs!  if  yon  ever  pondered  for  an  honr 
On  aught  save  means  to  scramble  into  power — 
If,  for  a  time,  your  thoughts  could  turn  astray 
From  prurient  gloatings  after  fntnre  pay — 
This  Exodus,  methinks,  might  well  abate 
Your  self-sufficient  confidence  of  late, 
And  force  even  reckless  Rusaell  to  confess 
That  Melbourne's  notion  was  the  wiser  guess. 
Round  Richard's  object  there  was  no  disguise — 
It  loomed  distinct  through  multitudes  of  lies. 
All  knew  to  what  it  tended — right  or  wrong, 
He  had  his  purpose,  and  he  kept  it  strong. 
And  therefore  I,  who  still  detest  his  views, 
Dare  not  to  him,  in  honour,  to  refuse 
Some  glory  in  the  deed,  which  furtive  John 
Would  fain  appropriate  to  himself  alone. 
Had  Pharaoh  kindly  dealt  with  Jacob's  race, 
Perchance  they  might  have  tarried  in  their  place — 
Enriched  the  land  that  lay  by  sullen  Nile, 
And  borne  Egyptian  burdens  for  a  while. 
But  Pharaoh,  acting  on  the  liberal  law, 
Demanded  bricks,  and  yet  refused  his  straw. 
Ramses  and  Russell  both  have  pregnant  claims 
In  emigration's  page  to  live  as  names ; 
And,  in  the  point  of  worth,  'tis  hard  to  choose 
Twixt  those  who  scourged  the  Irish  or  the  Jews. 
I'd  like  to  ask — and  answer  it  who  list, 
Save  that  dull  dotard,  the  Economist — 
One  question  which  may  well  attention  fix — 
When  Israel  left,  who  was't  supplied  the  bricks  ? 
In  science  ages  only  count  as  hours ; 
For  "  bricks  "  read  "  taxes,"  and  the  question's  ours. 
Yet  Industry,  they  say,  is  wholly  free — 
It  may  be  so  with  some,  but  not  with  me. 
Though  poor  the  raiment  that  defends  our  backs, 
Not  even  scribblers  'scape  the  Income-tax. 
Why  comes  that  hateful  wretch,  at  stated  times, 
To  gauge  my  couplets  and  excise  my  rhymes  ? 
Why  does  he  ravish  from  my  mean  abode, 
The  hard-earned  fruits  of  elegy  and  ode? 
No  land  have  I,  no  mansion  or  domain, 
My  only  mine — a  poor  one — is  my  brain; 
And  yet  for  brains  there's  no  exemption  made. 
Why  am  I  taxed?— to  bolster  up  Free  Trade  I 
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No  marvel  all  ofns  in  wrath  withstood 
The  vile  proposal  of  that  bungler  Wood- 
Phoebus  be  praised,  he*s  out !— to  tithe  our  stock, 
And  shear  more  closely  the  Parnassian  flock  I 
To  mulct  the  silent  author,  sure,  is  hard — 
Why  not  a  tax  on  speeches  by  the  yard  ? 
Why  not  amerce,  on  each  successive  night. 
The  restless  tongues  of  Gibson  and  of  Bright  ? 
Apply  the  rule  of  *'  profits  drawn  from  trade," 
To  Ireland's  patriots  and  their  stont  brigade  I 
Pluck  Murphy's  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  their  bloom, 
And  e'en  extract  a  tax  from  Joseph  Hume  ? 
What  princely  dividends  would  brilliant  Grey, 
In  right  of  long  colonial  speeches,  pay ! 
And  Chisholm  Anstey,  if  he's  vocal  yet, 
Might  in  one  year  redeem  the  nation's  debt. 

Dear  lady  Muses,  of  experience  hoar, 
Say,  were  your  votaries  handled  thus  of  yore? 
Were  Ilomer^s  Iliads  reckoned  line  by  line  ? 
Took  Solon  tithings  of  the  art  divme  ? 
Why  pay  for  Pegasus,  that  steed  forlorn, 
Who  rarely  ever  tastes  a  feed  of  com  ? 
Lo  I  in  the  name  of  all  the  tuneful  trade, 
I,  from  my  garret,  supplicate  your  aid. 
From  that  bad  eminence  my  earnest  cries 
Can  surely  penetrate  the  neighbouring  skies. 

0  give  assbtance  to  your  sons,  I  pray — 
Melt  the  responsive  heart  of  Vivian  Grey  ; 
Lead  him  to  deal  with  men  of  wealth  and  gain. 
Not  with  us  poor  distractors  of  our  brain  ! 
Else  I,  descending  from  my  tall  abode, 

Like  other  bards,  perforce  must  roam  abroad — 
Assume  the  rocking- cradle  once  again. 
Take  up  the  shovel,  and  renounce  the  pen. 
Even  now  I  listen,  in  my  nightly  dreams. 
To  the  hoarse  purliug  of  Australian  streams ; 
Mistake  the  amorous  call  of  cats  that  woo, 
For  the  wild  shriek  of  startled  kangaroo ; 
And  deem  the  earliest  Covent-garden  cry, 
To  be  the  digger's  morning  rhapsody  I 

Gold— gold  I  On  every  side  I  hear  the  sound  I 
Somewhere,  no  doubt,  the  metal  roust  abound. 

1  pause  and  look,  like  Whittington  of  yore, 
I^st  at  my  feet  should  lie  the  precious  ore. 
But — woe  the  while — I  have  not  found  it  yet ; 
No  more  have  many,  gracing  the  Gazette. 
'TIS  comhig  in,  they  say,  both  fast  and  free — 
Alas  I  I  know  it  never  comes  to  me 
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I  meet  no  golden  symptoms  when  I  stop 
To  eat,  sans  wine,  my  melancholy  chop  ; 
Nor  can  I  trace  in  any  friend  I  join. 
Much  augmentation  of  his  stores  of  coin. 

Who  draweth  near  with  snch  a  piteous  face? 
I  know  him  now— a  Whig  that  lost  his  place. 
A  staunch  adherent  he,  in  every  shape. 
Of  the  grand  mysteries  of  wax  and  tape ; 
A  firm  believer  in  the  juggling  plan  ; 
A  steadfast,  thorough-going  partisan. 
A\  hy  prowls  he  now  so  late  through  Scotland-yard  ? 
Why  to  yon  window  turns  his  fond  regard  ? 
Why  near  that  portal  lounges  he  so  slow? 
Alas  I  me  thinks  I  comprehend  his  woe ! 
Even  as  the  Peri  of  the  eastern  song, 
At  Eden's  glorious  gateway  lingered  long. 
Though  conscious  in  her  soul  that  never  more 
For  her  might  open  that  celestial  door — 
So  now,  his  manly  heart  with  sorrow  big, 
Before  tbe  Treasury  stalks  the  banished  Whig  \ 
For  him  no  more  official  tapers  bum — 
No  pitying  angel  hints  at  his  return  ; 
No  more  shall  he  pursue  at  quarter-day. 
The  bounding  steps  of  Russell  and  of  Grey  ; 
Or,  deeply  caring  for  his  country's  good, 
Exchange  responsive  pleasantries  with  Wood. 

Unhappy  youth  !  why  longer  tarry  here  ? 
This  place  for  thee  is  desolate  and  drear ! 
Nay,  weep  not  so !  that  sob  my  bosom  rends — 
Follow  your  leader — seek  your  northern  friends. 
Behold,  where  undismayed  by  late  defeat. 
Your  glorious  chief  forsakes  his  dose  retreat — 
Achieves  new  victories  on  Albyn*s  shore. 
And  gathers  burgess  tickets  by  the  score ! 
Hark  \  how  his  treble  pipe,  on  Tay  and  Forth, 
Thrills  through  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  north — 
Enlists  fresh  hordes  of  Bailies  in  his  cause. 
And  from  lethargic  Provosts  wrings  applause. 
No  trumpeter  needs  he  I    That  injured  saint. 
With  soul  superior  to  absurd  restraint. 
Sounds  his  own  praise,  and  ever  more  proclaims 
His  as  the  foremost  of  existing  names ! 
See,  while  he  utters  no  uncertain  sound. 
How  keenly  gaze  his  satellites  around  ; 
With  Spartan  valour  how  they  cheer  their  guide — 
A  horrid  hunger  gnawing  at  their  side — 
Expectant  of  the  day  when,  once  again 
That  great  commander  shall  resume  his  reign, 
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And,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face, 
Invite  them  back  to  Goshen  and  to  place ! 

Bat  now  the  evening  shades  are  settling  down — 
A  creeping  fog  invades  the  shivering  town ; 
Clammy  and  cold  the  stones  beneath  my  feet, 
And  hoarse  the  cry  of  minstrels  in  the  street. 
1*11  hie  me  home,  and  lay  my  aching  head 
On  the  hard  pillow  of  my  truckle  bed. 
To  dream,  perhaps,  of  Danae  in  her  tower — 
Of  Jove  descending  in  a  generous  shower-* 
Of  Shylock's  tortures,  and  Gebazi's  craft— 
Of  Crassns  writhing  at  the  molten  draught ; 
And  wake  to  own,  with  many  a  wiser  sage, 
That  gold  alone  can  make  no  Golden  Age. 


KATIE     STEWART. 

A   TttUB  STORT. 

PABT   Y. — CHAPTEB  XXTII. 


"  LoRDiE,  you're  only  a  laddie.  I 
wonder  how  you  can  daur  to  speak 
that  way  to  me  ! " 

''  But  it's  true  for  all  that,  Katie," 
said  the  young  Earl  of  Kellie. 

Katie  Stewart  is  leaning  against  a 
great  ash-tree,  which  just  begins,  in 
this  bright  April  weather,  to  throw 
abroad  its  tardy  leaves  to  the  soft 
wind  and  the  sun.  A  tear  of  anger 
is  in  Katie's  blue  eye,  a  blush  of  in- 
dignation on  her  cheek ;  for  Lordle — 
Lordie,  whom  she  remembers  ''a  little 
tiny  boy,"  who  used  to  sit  on  her 
knee — has  just  been  saying  to  her 
what  the  modest  Sir  Alexander  never 
ventured  to  say,  and  has  said  it  in 
extravagant  language  and  very  doubt- 
ful taste,  as  the  most  obstreperous 
Strephon  might  have  said  it;  while 
Katie,  desperately  resentful,  could 
almost  cry  for  shame. 

Before  her  stands  the  young  lord, 
in  the  graceful  dress  of  the  time,  with 
one  of  the  beautiful  cambric  cravats 
which  Katie  made,  about  his  neck, 
and  the  rich  lace  ends  falling  over 
**  the  open-stitch  hem  "  of  his  shirt, 
— Katie's  workmanship  too.  A  tall 
youth,  scarcely  yet  resolved  into  a 
man,  Lordie  is,  to  tell  the  truth, 
slightly  awkward,  and  swings  about 
his  length  of  limb  by  no  means  grace- 


fully. Neither  is  his  face  in  the  least 
degree  like  Sir  Alexander's  face,  but 
sallow  and  transitionist,  like  his  form; 
and  Lordie's  voice  is  broken,  and, 
remaining  no  longer  a  boy's  voice, 
croaks  with  a  strange  discordance, 
which  does  not  belong  to  manhood. 
The  youth  is  in  earnest,  however — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  that. 

"I'll  be  of  age  in  three  years, 
Katie." 

"I'm  eight-and-twenty,  my  Lord 
Kellie,"  said  Katie,  drawing  herself 
up ;  "  I'm  John  Stewart  of  the  Mil- 
ton's daughter,  and  troth-plighted  to 
one  William  Morison,  master  of  the 
Poole.  Maybe  you  didna  hear,  or 
may  have  forgotten;  and  I'm  Lady 
^ne's  guest  in  Kellie,  and  have  a 
right  that  no  man  should  say  uncivil 
words  to  me  as  far  as  its  shadow 
falls." 

"But,  Katie,  nobody's  undvil  to 
you.  Have  you  not  known  me  all 
my  life?" 

"I've  carried  ye  down  this  very 
road,  Lordie,"  said  Katie  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Well,  well ;  what  of  that?  "  said 
the  young  man  impatiently.  "  Katie, 
why  can't  you  listen  to  me?    I  tell 

"  If  you  tell  me  another  word  mair, 
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I'll  never  enter  Kellie  Castle  again, 
as  lang  as  ye're  within  twenty  mile," 
exclaimed  the  angry  Katie. 

"  You'll  be  in  a  better  humour 
next  time/'  said  the  young  lord,  as,  a 
little  subdued,  he  turned  away. 

Katie  stood  by  the  ash-tree  a  long 
time  watching  him ;  and  after  he 
was  gone,  remained  still,  silently 
looking  down  the  avenue.  Ten 
years — ten  weary  years  have  passed 
since  Willie  Morison  was  taken 
away :  for  little  Katie  Stewart,  whom 
he  left  at  the  close  of  her  eighteenth 
spring,  has  now  seen  eight-and- 
twenty  summers — and  to-morrow  will 
complete  the  tenth  twelvemonth  since 
the  cutter's  boat  stole  into  Anster 
harbour,  and  robbed  the  little  town 
of  her  stoutest  sons. 

And  Katie  looks  away  to  the  west, 
and  prays  in  her  heart  for  the  ending 
of  the  war — though  sometimes,  sick- 
ened with  this  weary  flood  of  suc- 
cessive days,  she  believes  what  the 
village  prophets  say,  that  these  are 
the  last  times,  and  that  the  war  will 
never  end— or  that  the  war  will  end 
without  bringing  safety  to  Willie ; 
and  the  tears  rise  into  her  grave 
woman's  eyes,  and  she  puts  up  her 
hand  to  wipe  them;  for  now  they 
seldom  come  in  floods,  as  the  girl's 
tears  did,  but  are  bitterer,  sadder 
drops  than  even  those. 

Ten  years  I  But  her  eyes  are  un- 
dimmed,  her  cheek  nnfaded,  and  you 
could  not  guess  by  Katie  Stewart's 
face  that  she  had  seen  the  light  so 
long;  only  in  her  heart  Katie  feels 
an  unnatural  calmness  which  troubles 
her — a  long  stretch  of  patience,  which 
seems  to  have  benumbed  her  spirit — 
and  she  thinks  she  is  growing  old. 

Poor,  vain,  Ix^h  Lordiel  He 
thinks  she  is  ruminating  on  his  words, 
as  he  sees  her  go  slowly  home ;  but 
his  words  have  passed  from  her  mind, 
with  the  momentary  anger  they  occa- 
sioned ;  and  Katie  only  sighs  ont  the 
weariness  which  oppresses  her  heart. 
It  does  not  overcome  her  often,  but 
now  and  then  it  silently  runs  over ; 
weary,  very  weary  —  wondering  if 
these  days  and  years  will  ever  end ; 
looking  back  to  see  them,  gone  like  a 
dream ;  looking  forward  to  the  in- 
terminable array  of  them,  which 
crowd  upon  her,  all  dim  and  inarti- 
'^'^late  like  the  last,  and  thmkmg  if 


she  conld  only  see  an  end  —  only 
an  end  I 

Bauby  Rodger  stands  under  the 
window  in  the  west  room,  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand.  You  could  almost 
fancy  Bauby  a  common  prying-wait- 
ing-woman, she  examines  the  super- 
scription so  cnrioosly ;  but  Bauby 
would  scorn  to  glance  within,  were  it 
in  her  power. 

"  Miss  Katie,  here's  ane  been  wi'  a 
letter  to  you,"  said  Bauby,  not  with- 
out suspicion,  as  she  delivered  it  into 
Katie's  hand. 

A  ship  letter — but  not  addressed  by 
Willie  Morison — and  Katie's  fingers 
tremble  as  she  breaks  the  seal.  But 
it  is  Willie  Morison's  hand  within. 

"  My  dear  Katie, — ^I  am  able  to 
write  very  little — only  a  word  to  tell 
you  not  to  be  feared  if  you  hear  that 
I'm  killed;  for  I'm  not  killed  just 
yet.  There's  a  leg  the  doctor  thinks 
he  will  need  to  have,  and  some  more 
things  ail  me — fashions  things  to  cure ; 
but  I  never  can  think  that  I've  been 
BO  guarded  this  whole  time,  no  to  be 
brought  home  at  last ; — for  God  is  aye 
kind,  and  so  (now  that  I'm  lamed 
and  useless)  is  man.  If  I  must  die, 
blessings  on  you,  Katie,  for  minding 
me;  and  we'll  meet  yet  in  a  place 
that  will  be  Iiome^  though  not  the 
home  we  thought  of.  But  if  I  live, 
I'll  get  back — ^back  to  give  yon  the 
refusing  of  a  disabled  man,  and  a 
lamiter.  Katie,  fare -ye -well!  I 
think  upon  ye  night  and  day,  whether 
I  live  or  die.  W.  Morison." 

"Katie  Stewart  I  my  bairn!  my 
lamb!"  exclaimed  Bauby,  hastening 
to  ofier  the  support  of  her  shoulder  to 
the  tottering  fignre,  which  sadly 
needed  it — for  the  colour  had  fled  from 
Katie's  very  lips,  and  her  eyes  were 
blind  with  sickness  —  "what  ails 
ye,  my  darlin'?  What's  happened, 
Miss  Katie?  Oh,  the  Lord  send  he 
binna  killed  I " 

"He's  no  killed,  Bauby,"  said 
Katie  hoarsely — "  he's  no  killed — he 
says  he's  no  killed ;  but  no  ane  near 
him  that  cares  for  him,  no  ane  within 
a  thousand  miles  but  what  would  make 
as  muckle  of  anither  man;  and  tho 
hands  of  thae  hard  doctors  on  my  puir 
WiUie— my  puir  Willie!  Oh,  Bauby, 
Bauby !  do  ye  think  he's  gane  ?  " 
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"No,  my  lamb!  he's  no  gane," 
cried  Bauby  gravely.  "  Do  ye  think 
the  spirit  that  likit  ye  sae  weel  conld 
have  passed  without  a  sign  ?  and  IVe 
heard  nae  death-warning  in  this  house 
since  the  Earl  departed.  Ye  may 
plead  for  him  yet  with  the  Ane  that 
can  save ;  and,  oh !  be  thankful,  my 
bairn,  that  ye  needna  to  gang  lang 
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pilgrimages  to  a  kirk  or  a  temple,  but 
can  lift  up  your  heart  wherererye  be  I  *' 
And  Bauby  drew  her  favourite 
close  to  her  breast,  and  covered  the 
wan,  tearful  face  with  her  great 
sheltering  hand,  while  she  too  Ufted 
up  her  heart — the  kind,  Crod-fearing, 
tender  heart,  which  dwelt  so  strangely 
in  this  herculean  frame. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIII. 


It  is  a  June  day,  but  not  a  bright 
one,  and  Katie  has  left  the  coroneted 
gate  of  Eellie  Castle,  and  takes  the 
road  downward  to  the  Firth  ;  for  she 
is  going  to  the  Milton  to  see  her 
mother. 

Why  she  chooses  to  strike  down  at 
once  to  the  sea,  instead  of  keeping  by 
the  more  peaceful  way  along  the 
fields,  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  day  is 
*  as  boisterous  as  if  it  had  been  March 
instead  of  June;  and  as  she  gradually 
nears  the  coast,  the  wind,  growing 
wilder  and  wilder,  swells  into  a  per- 
fect hurricane ;  but  it  pleases  Katie — 
for,  restless  with  anxiety  and  fear,  her 
mind  cannot  bear  the  summer  quiet- 
ness, and  it  calms  her  in  some  degree 
to  see  the  storm. 

For  it  is  two  months  now  since  she 
received  the  letter  which  told  her  of 
Willie's  wounds ;  and  since,  she  has 
heard  nothing  of  him — if  he  lives,  or  if 
he  has  died.  It  is  strange  how  short 
the  ten  years  look,  to  turn  back 
upon  them  now — shorter  than  these 
sunny  weeks  of  May  just  past,  which 
her  fever  of  anxious  thought  has 
lengthened  into  ages.  Poor  Willie  I 
she  thinks  of  him  as  if  they  had 
parted  yesterday — alone  in  the  dark 
cabin  or  dreary  hospital,  tended  by 
strange  hands — by  men's  bands — with 
doctors  (and  they  have  a  horror  of 
surgery  in  these  rural  places,  and 
think  all  operators  barbarous)  guiding 
him  at  their  will ;  and  Katie  hurries 
along  with  a  burning  hectic  on  her 
cheek,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  she 
imagines  the  horrors  of  an  operation — 
though  it  is  very  true  that  even  her 
excited  imagination  falls  far  short  of 
what  was  then,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
truth. 

And  now  the  graceful  antique  spire 
of  St  Monance  shoots  np  across  the 
troubled  sky,  and  beyond  it  the  Firth 


is  plunging  madly,  dashing  up  wreaths 
of  spray  into  the  air,  and  roaring  in 
upon  the  rocks  with  a  long  angry 
swell,  which  in  a  calmer  hour  would 
have  made  Katie  fear.  But  now  it 
only  excites  her  as  she  struggles  in 
the  face  of  the  wind  to  the  highway 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
having  gained  it,  pauses  very  near 
the  village  of  St  Monance,  to  look 
out  on  the  stormy  sea. 

At  her  right  hand — its  green  en- 
closure, dotted  with  gravestones,  pro- 
jecting   upon    the   jagged    bristling 
rocks,    which    now    and    then     are 
visible,  stretching  far  into  the  Firth, 
as  the  water  sweeps  back  with  the 
great  force  of  its  recoil— stands  the 
old  church  of  St  Monance.  l-'ew  people 
hereabout   know    that   this   graceful 
old  building — then  falling  into  gradual 
decay — Ls  at  all  finer  than  its  neigh- 
bours in  Pittenweem  and  Anstruther; 
— but  that  it  is  old,  "  awfu'  auld,'* 
any  fisher  lad  will  tell  you  ;  and  the 
little  community  firmly  and  devoutly 
believes  that  it  was  bnilt  by  the  Picts, 
and  has  withstood  these  fierce  sea- 
breezes  for  more  than   a  thousand 
years,  though  the    minister  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  holy  King  Da>id, 
that  "  sah-  saunct  for  the  crown;" 
—  a  doctrine   at  which    the    elders 
shake  their  reverend  heads,  appre- 
hending the  King  David   to   be  of 
Judea,    and  not  of  Scotland.    But 
though  its  graceful  spire  still  rests 
upon  the  solid  mason- work  of  the  old 
times,   at   this   period,   while  Katie 
stands  beside  it,  the  rain  drops  in 
through  the  grey  mouldering  slates, 
and  the  little  church  is  falling  into 
decay. 

Further  on,  over  that  great  field  of 
green  com,  which  the  wind  sweeps  up 
and  down  in  long  rustling  waves, 
you  see   ruined  Newark  proJ6Cltii|: 
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too  upon  the  Firth;  while  down 
here,  falling  between  two  braes,  like 
the  proverbial  sitter  between  two 
stools,  lies  the  village. 

A  bam  runs  down  between  the 
braes,  and  somewhere,  though  yon 
scarcely  can  see  how,  finds  its  way 
through  those  strangely  scattered 
houses,  and  through  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  of  black  rocks,  into  the  sea. 
But  at  this  present  time,  over  these 
black  rocks,  the  foaming  waves  dash 
high  and  wild,  throwing  the  spray 
into  the  faces  of  lounging  fishers  at  the 
cottage  doora,  and  anon  recede  with  a 
low  growling  rush,  like  some  enraged 
lion  stepping  backward  for  the  better 
spring.  Out  on  the  broad  Firth  the 
waves  plunge  and  leap,  each  like  a 
separate  force ; — but  it  is  not  the  mad 
waves  these  fishers  gaze  at,  as  they 
bend  over  the  encircling  rocks,  and 
eagerly,  with  evident  excitement,  look 
forth  upon  the  sea ;  neither  is  it  the 
storm  alone  which  tempts  Katie  Stew- 
art down  from  the  high-road  to  the 
village  street^  to  join  one  of  the  groups 
gathered  there,  and  while  she  shades 
her  eyes  with  her  hand — ^for  now  a 
strange  yellow  sunbeam  flickers  over 
the  raging  water — fixes  her  anxious 
gaze  on  one  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
Firth,  and  makes  her  forget  for  the 
moment  that  she  has  either  hope  or 
fear  which  does  not  concern  yonder 
speck  upon  the  waves. 

What  is  it?  A  far-off  pinnace,  its 
gaily  painted  side  heeling  over  into 
the  water  which  yawns  about  it,  till 
^ou  feel  that  it  is  gulfed  at  last,  and 
its  struggle  over.  But  not  so;  yonder 
it  rises  again,  shooting  up  into  the 
air,  as  yon  can  think,  through  the 
spray  and  foam  which  surround  it 
like  a  mist,  till  again  the  great  wave 
turns,  and  the  little  mast  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  displace,  as 
it  seems,  falls  lower  and  lower,  till  it 
strikes  over  the  water  like  a  floating 
spar,  and  you  can  almost  see  the  up- 
turned keel.  There  are  fishing-boats 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth,  and 
many  hearts  among  these  watching- 
women  quail  and  sink  as  they  look 
upon  the  storm ;  but  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  water  there  is  not  one 
visible  sail,  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  madness  to  brave  the  wrestle  of 
the  elements  in  such  a  vessel  as  this. 
It  engrosses  all  thoughts — all  eyes. 


*'  She  canna  win  in— she^s  by  the 
£lie  now,  and  reach  this  she  never 
will,  if  it  binna  by  a  miracle.  Lord 
save  us  I — ^yonder  she's  gane  I " 

*^  Na,  she's  righted  again,"  said  a 
cool  young  fisherman,  **  and  they've 
gotten  down  that  unchancy  mast. 
They  maun  have  stout  hearts  and 
skeely  hands  that  work  her ;  but  it's 
for  life,  and  that  learns  folk  baith 
pith  and  Icar.  There  I — but  its  owre 
now." 

**  There's  a  providence  on  that 
boat,"  cried  a  woman:  "  twenty  times 
I've  seen  the  pented  side  turn  owre 
like  the  fish  out  of  the  net.  If  they've 
won  through  frae  Largo  Bay  to 
yonder,  they'll  win  in  yet ;  and  the 
Lord  send  I  kent  our  boats  were  safe 
in  St  Andrews  Bay." 

*^  Oh,  cummers !  thlnkna  o'  yoor- 
sels ! "  said  an  old  woman  in  a  widow's 
dress;  ^^  wha  kens  whose  son  or 
whose  man  may  be  in  that  boat ;  and 
they  have  daylight  to  strive  for  them- 
sels,  and  to  see  their  peril  in ; — but 
my  Jamie  sank  in  the  nicht  wi'  nane 
to  take  pity  on  him,  or  say  a  word  o' 
supplication.  Oh  I  thlnkna  o'  yonr- 
selsl  think  o'  them  yonder  that's 
fechting  for  their  life,  and  help  them 
wi'  your  heart  afore  Him  that  has  the 
sea  and  the  billows  thereof  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.  The  Lord  have 
pity  on  them  1  and  he  hears  the  deso- 
late suner  than  the  blessed." 

"  Wha  will  they  be — where  will 
the  pinnace  come  from — and  do  ye 
think  there's  hope?"  asked  Katie 
Stewart 

*^  It  was  naething  less  than  mad- 
ness to  venture  into  the  Firth  in  such 
a  wind — if  they  werena  out  afore  the 
gale  came  on,"  said  a  fisherman; 
^'  and  as  for  hope.  I  would  say  there 
was  nane,  if  I  wot  out  yonder  mysel, 
and  I've  thought  hope  was  owre  fifty 
times  this  half-hour — but  yonder's 
the  sun  glinting  on  a  wet  oar,  though 
she's  lying  still  on  the  side  of  yon 
muckle  wave.  I  wadna  undertake  to 
say  what  a  bauld  heart  and  guid 
luck,  and  the  help  of  Providence, 
winna  come  through." 

And  a  bold  heart  and  the  help  of 
Providence  surely  are  there;  for  still — 
sometimes  buried  under  the  overlying 
mass  of  water  which  leaps  and  foams 
above  her,  and  sometimes  bounding 
on  the  buoyant   mountain -head  of 
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some  great  wave,  which  seems  to 
fling  its  encumbrance  from  it  like  the 
spray — the  resolute  boat  makes  visi- 
ble progress ;  and  at  last  the  exclama- 
tions sink  as  there  grows  a  yearning 
tenderness  in  the  hearts  of  the  lookers- 
on,  to  those  who,  in  that  long  pro- 
tracted straggle,  are  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  death ; — and  now,  as  the 
little  vessel  rises  and  steadies  for  a 
moment,  some  one  utters  an  involun- 
tary thanksgiving;  and  as  again  it 
falls,  and  the  yellow  sunbeam  throws 
a  sinister  glimmer  on  its  wet  side,  a 
low  cry  comes  unconsciously  firom 
some  heart — for  the  desperate  danger 
brings  out  here,  as  always,  the  uni- 
versal human  kindred  and  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  a  strange  scene.  That  cool 
young  fisherman  there  has  not  long 
returned  from  the  fishing-ground,  and 
at  his  open  door  lie  the  Unes,  heavy 
with  sea-weed  and  tangle,  which  he 
has  just  been  clearing,  and  making 
ready  for  to-morrow's  use.  With  his 
wid«  petticoat  trousers,  and  great 
sea-boots  still  on,  he  leans  agauist  a 
high  rock,  over  which  sometimes  there 
comes  a  wreath  of  spray,  dashing  about 
his  handsome  weather-beaten  face; 
while,  with  that  great  clasp  -  knife 
which  he  opens  and  closes  perpetually, 
you  see  he  has  cut  his  hard  hand  in 
his  excitement  and  agitation,  and  does 
not  feel  it,  though  the  blood  flows. 
His  young  wife  sitting  within  the 
cottage  door,  as  he  did  on  the  stone 
without,  has  been  baiting,  while  her 
husband  *'  redd"  the  lines ;  but  she, 
too,  stands  there  with  not  a  thought 
but  of  the  brave  pinnace  struggling 
among  yonder  unchained  lions.  And 
there  stands  the  widow  with  clasped 
bands,  covering  her  eyes  so  long  as 
she  can  resist  t|p  fascination  which 
attracts  all  observation  to  that  boat ; 
while  other  fishermen  edge  the  group, 
and  a  circle  of  anxious  wives,  unable 
to  forget,  even  in  the  fate  of  this  one, 
that  "  our  boats"  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Futh,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
peradventure  that  they  are  sheltered 
m  the  Bay,  cluster  together  with  un- 
conscious cries  of  sympathy. 

And  Katie  Stewart  stands  among 
them,  fascinated — unable  to  go  on  her 
way,  and  think  that  this  concerns  her 
not — with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  la- 
bouring boat,  her  heart  rising  and 
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falling  as  it  sinks  and  rises,  yet  more 
with  excitement  than  fear ;  for  a 
strange  confidence  comes  upon  her  as 
she  marks  how  every  strain,  though 
it  brings  the  strugglers  within  a  hair's- 
breadtb  of  destruction,  brings  them 
yet  nearer  the  shore.  For  they  do 
visibly  near  it;  and  now  the  widow 
prays  aloud  and  turns  awav,  and  the 
young  fisherman  clenches  his  hands, 
and  has  all  his  brown  fingers  marked 
with  blood  from  the  cut  which  he  cair 
neither  feel  nor  see;  but  near  they- 
come,  and  uearer^through  a  hundred 
deaths. 

"  They'll  be  on  the  rocks— they'll 
perish  within  reach  of  our  very 
hands  1"  cried  Jamie  Hugh,  throwing 
down  the  knife  and  snatching  up  a 
coil  of  rope  from  a  boat  which  lay 
near.  The  group  of  anxious  watchers 
opened— the  young  wife  laid  a  faint 
detaining  grasp  upon  his  arm — 

**  Jamie,  mind  yoursel — for  pity's 
sake  dinna  flee  into  danger  this  way !" 

"  Let  me  be— it  is  for  pity's  sake, 
Mary,"  said  the  young  man ;  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  threaded  the  narrow 
street,  and,  not  alone,  had  hurried  to 
the  rescue. 

An  anxious  half-hour  passed^  and 
then  a  shout  from  the  black  rocks- 
yonder,  under  the  churchyard,  told 
that  at  last  the  imperilled  men  were 
saved — saved  desperately,  at  the  risk 
of  more  lives  than  their  own ;  for 
there,  impaled  on  the  jagged  edge  of 
the  rocks,  lay  the  pretty  pinnace 
which  had  passed  through  such  a 
storm. 

And,  with  some  reluctance,  Katie 
Stewart  turned  and  went  upon  her 
way.  Strong  natural  cariosity,  and 
the  interest  with  which  their  peril  had 
invested  them,  prompted  her  to  linger 
and  see  who  these  desperate  men 
were;  but  remembering  that  they 
could  be  nothing  to  her,  and  that  the 
day  was  passing,  and  her  mother  ex- 
pecting her,  she  turned  her  paled  faco 
to  the  wind,  and  went  on. 

She  had  gone  far,  and,  stUl  some- 
times looking  out  mournfully  upon 
the  troubled  Firth,  had  nearly  reached 
the  first  straggling  houses  of  Pitten- 
weem,  when  steps  behind  her  awakened 
some  languid  attention  in  her  mind. 
She  looked  back— not  with  any  posi- 
tive interest,  but  with  that  sick  appre- 
hension of  possibilities  which  anxious 
2n 
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people  have.  Tiro  men  were  follow- 
iDg  her  on  the  road — one  a  bine- 
jacketed  sailor,  whose  wooden  leg 
resonnded  on  the  beaten  path,  lagging 
far  behind  the  other ;  bnt  she  did  not 
observe  the  other — for  this  man^s  lost 
limb  remmded  her  of  Willie's  letter. 
If  Willie  should  be  thns! 

"  Katie !— Katie  Stewart  I " 

Was  it  he,  then? — ^was  this  maimed 
man  he?  Katie  grasped  her  side 
with  both  hands  instinctivelj  to  re« 
strain  the  sick  throbs  of  her  heart 

"Katie,  it's  me!"— 

Not  the  disabled  man—the  other, 
with  his  whole  manly  strength  as 
perfect  as  when  he  left  home — with  a 
bronxed  face  which  she  scarcely  conld 
recognise  at  first,  a  strong  matnred 
frame,  an  air  of  authority.  Katie 
stood  still,  trembling,  wondering ;  for 
Willie,  the  merchant  captain,  had  no 
such  presence  as  this  naval  officer. 
Could  it  be  he? 

''  It's  me,  Katie— God  be  thanked— 
I've  gotten  ye  again  V* 

But  Katie  conld  not  speak; — she 
conld  only  gasp,  under  her  breath — 
"  Was't  you— was't  you?" 

"  It  was  me  that  was  in  the  boat. 
What  think  ye  I  cared  <br  the  storm 
— me  that  had  so  much  to  hasten 
home  for?— and  there  was  little  wind 
when  we  started.  Well,  dinna  blame 
me  the  first  minute ;  but  do  ye  think 
I  could  have  stayed  away  another 
hour?" 

Poor  Katie !  she  looked  up  into  his 
fice,  and  in  a  moment  a  host  of  appre- 


hensions overpowered  her.  He  had 
left  her  fVesh  and  3roung — he  found 
her,  now  out  of  her  fi^t  youth,  a 
sobered  woman.  The  tears  came  into 
Katie's  eyes — she  shrank  firom  him 
shily,  and  trembled  ;  for  Willie  Mo- 
rison  now,  in  the  excitement  of  his 
joy,  and  in  his  fine  naval  dress  and 
gold-banded  cap,  looked  a  grander 
gentleman  than  even  Sir  Alexander. 

"  Katie  I— do  ye  no  mind  me,  then? 
It's  me— I  tell  ye,  me— and  will  ye 
give  me  no  welcome?" 

"  I  scarcely  ken  ye,  Willie,"  fkl- 
tered  Katie,  looking  at  him  wistfully ; 
"for  ye're  no  like  what  ye  were 
when  ye  gaed  away;  and  are  ye— 
are  ye — " 

But  Katie  cannot  ask  if  he  is  un- 
changed ;  so  she  turned  her  head  away 
from  him,  and  cried— not  knowing 
whether  it  was  a  great  joy  or  a  great 
grief  which  had  befallen  her. 

By  and  by,  however,  Willie  finds 
comfort  for  her,  and  assurance ;  and 
the  tears  gradually  dry  up  of  them- 
selves, and  give  her  no  further  trouble; 
and  then  very  proudly  ^e  takes  his 
arm,  and  they  proceed; — very  proudly 
— for  the  wooden-legged  sailor  has 
made  up  to  them,  they  lingered  so 
long  where  they  met — and  passes, 
touching  his  cap  to  h»  officer. 

"  We  came  in  in  a  Leith  brig,"  said 
Willie,  "  and  they  gave  us  the  pinnace 
to  come  ashore  in,  for  I  could  not 
wait  another  day.  So,  now,  we're 
hame ;  and,  Katie,  I  didna  think  ye 
were  so  bonnie." 


CHAPTBR  XXIX. 


"You  see  Jamie  Hugh  and  me 
were  at  the  school  together,  mother," 
said  the  returned  wanderer.  "  How 
he  minded  me  I  cannot  tell,  but  when 
be  saw  the  band  on  my  cap,  he  asked 
if  it  was  me.  And  I  said — Ay,  it  was 
me ;  and  he  told  me,  half  between  a 
laugh  and  a  greet,  who  had  been 
watching  me  beside  his  door  in  the 
street  of  St  Monance — so  I  lost  no 
time  after  that,  ye  may  believe  ;  but 
Katie,  with  her  clever  feet,  was  near 
Pittenweem  before  Davie  and  me 
made  up  to  her.  I  saw  this  white 
sail  on  the  road,"  said  Willie,  not 
very  far  removed  himself  from  the 
mood  of  Jamie  Hugh,  as  he  took  be- 
tween his  great  fingers  the  comers  of 


a  muslin  neckerehlef  which  the  whid 
had  loosed  from  Katie's  throat — "  and 
the  two  of  us  gave  chase,  like  these 
two  loons  of  Frenchmen  after  our 
bonnie  wee  sloopie ;  but  I  catched  ye, 
Katie — ^which  was  more  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Johnnie  Crapaw." 

"  And,  Willie,  ye're  hame  again," 
said  his  mother,  grasping  his  stout 
arms  with  her  feeble,  trembling  hands. 
"Come  here  ance  mair,  and  let  me 
look  at  ye,  my  bonnie  man.  £b, 
Willie,  laddie,  the  Lord  be  thankit! 
for  I  never  thocht  to  see  this  day  I" 

The  sailor  turned  away  his  head  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  bnt  his  tears  fell 
heavy  on  his  mother's  hands. 

"  We've  had  a  weary  time— that 
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pair  lassie  and  me,"  coo  tinned  the 
old  woman ;  "  and  I  think  I  bid  to 
have  dee'd  whiles,  Willie,  if  it  hadna 
been  for  the  strong  jeaming  to  see 
ye  in  the  flesh  ance  mair;— and  a' 
jonr  woands,  my  puir  laddie~are  ye 
weel — are  ye  a'  healed  noo  ?" 

"  I'm  as  stont  as  1  ever  was,'^  said 
WiUie,  blithely— "  rve  cheated  all 
the  doctors,  and  the  king  to  boot ;  for 
small  discharge  they  would  haye  giv^en 
me,  if  I  had  been>s  work-like  when  I 
left  the  Poole.'' 

*^  And  ye're  come  to  bide  ?"  asked 
the  mother  again,  as  if  to  convince 
herself  by  iteration  —  "ye're  come 
hame  to  bide,  to  marry  Katie  there, 
that's  waited  on  yon  this  ten  lang 
year,  and  to  lay  my  head  In  the 
grave?" 

^*  Well,  mother,  I'm  done  with  the 
service,"  answered  the  sailor— **  I'll 
be  away  no  longer  after  this  than  I 
mnst  be  to  make  my  bread ;  and  as 
for  Katie,  mother — ^" 

Bat  Katie  shook  her  hand  at  him 
menacingly,  in  her  old  saucy  fashion, 
and  he  ended  with  a  laugh — a  langh 
which  brought  another  tear  upon  his 
mother's  hand. 

^^  And  what  am  I  that  this  mercy's 
Toodisafed  to  me?"  said  the  old 
woman :  ".wlmt  am  I  mair  than  Nanny 
Bmnton,  that  lost  her  ae  son  in  the 
French  logger  run  down  by  his  ain 
ship;  or  Betty  Horsbrugh  that  had 
twa  bomiie  lads — twa,  and  no  ane— 
drowned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  in 
the  Lammas  drave?  But  the  Lord's 
been  merciful  aboon  describing,  to  me 
and  mine.  Oh,  bairns,  if  ye  ever  for- 
get it  I — if  ye  dinna  ti^e  up  my  sang, 
and  give  Him  thanks  when  I'm  gane 
to  my  place,  I'll  no  get  rest  in  the 
very  heavens — '  Such  pity  as  a  father 
bath.'  But  bairns,  bainis,  I  canna 
mind  the  words.  I'll  mind  them  a' 
yonder ;  for  here's  your  faither  been 
0afe  in  the  heavenly  places  this  mony 
a  year, — and  think  ye  the  Lord  gave 
.  him  nae  charge  of  Willie  ?  ^  Oh  give 
ye  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  his  grace 
fuleth  never.'  And  now  gang  away 
to  your  ain  cradcs,  and  let  me  be  my 
lane  till  I  make  my  thanksgiving." 

By  the  time  that  Willie  Morison 
arrived  at  his  mother's  door,  his 
sailor  companion,  growing  less  steady 
of  pace  as  he  approached  his  journey's 
end,  was  makug  his  way  down  the 


quiet  street  of  West  Anster,  towards 
the  shore.  The  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  but  still  the  few  fi^er-boats 
which  lay  at  the  little  pier  rocked 
upon  the  water  like  shells.  A  row  of 
cottages  looked  out  upon  the  harbour — 
small  low  houses,  a  but  and  a  ben ; 
for  West  Anster  shore  was  a  remote, 
inaccessible,  semi-barbarous  place, 
when  compared  with  the  metropolitan 
claims  of  its  sister  street  in  the  eastern 
burgh.  The  sailor  drew  his  cap 
over  his  brow,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
vance to  one  of  these  houses,  distin- 
guished by  a  wooden  porch  over  the 
door,  when  he  discovered  some  one 
seated  on  the  stone  seat  by  its  side. 
The  discovery  arrested  him.  He  stood 
stilly  watching  her  with  singular  agita- 
tion, shuffling  his  one  foot  on  the 
causeway,  winkmg  his  heavy  eye- 
lashes repeatedly,  and  pressing  his 
hand  on  his  breast  as  though  to  re- 
strain the  climbing  sorrow  which  he 
could  not  subdue. 

She  is  a  young  woman,  some  twenty 
years  old,  with  a  stout  handsome 
figure  and  comely  face.  A  woollen 
petticoat  of  a  bright  tint— not  red,  for 
that  is  a  dear,  aristocratic  colour — 
contrasts  prettily  with  the  shortgown 
of  blue-striped  linen  secured  round 
her  neat  waist  by  that  dean  check 
apron.  The  collar  of  her  shortgown, 
lined  with  white,  is  turned  over  round 
her  neck,  and  the  white  lining  of  the 
sleeves  is  likewise  turned  up  just  be- 
low the  elbow,  to  give  freedom  to  her 
active  arms.  Very  nimble  are  her 
hands  as  they  twist  about  the  twine 
and  thick  bone  needle  with  which  they 
labour;  for  this  is  a  net  which  Fe^e 
Steele  is  working,  and  she  sings  while 
she  nirorks,  keeping  time  with  her 
foot,  and  even  sometimes  making  a 
flourish  with  her  needle  as  she  hooks 
it  oat  and  in,  in  harmony  with  the 
music.  It  is  a  kind  of  "^ fancy"  work, 
uncouth  though  the  fabric  is — and  a 
graceful  work  too,  though  delicate 
hands  would  not  agree  with  it;  but 
Feggie  Steele's  hands  have  laboured 
for  daily  bread  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  the  rough  hemp  is  not  disagree- 
able to  hen 

The  fire  is  shining  through  the 
clear  panes  of  the  window  behind  her, 
and  close  by  the  door  stands  a  wheel, 
on  which  some  one  has  been  spinning 
hemp;  but|astBOWtheseatisYaoaiit. 
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Blithely  Peggie's  song,  aobroken 
by  the  wind— for  the  sea-wall  striking 
ont  from  the  side  of  the  cottage 
shelters  her— rings  along  the  silent 
shore ;  and  the  pretty  brown  hair  on 
Peggie's  cheek  blows  abont  a  little, 
and  the  cheek  itself  glows  with  addi- 
tional colonr  —  while  the  strange 
sflulor,  slowly  advancing,  winks  again 
and  again  his  heavy  grey  eydids, 
and  brushes  his  rough  hand  across 
his  weatherbeaten  face. 

'*  Conld  ye  tell  me  where  ane  David 
Steele  lives,  my  woman  ?  it  used  to 
be  just  by  here,"  said  the  stranger  at 
last,  as  Peggie's  eye  fell  upon  him. 

''£h,  that's  my  faitWr'  said 
Peffgie,  starting;  **  he's  been  pressed 
and  away  in  a  man- o'- war  since  ever 
I  mind ;  bat  if  ye  kent  my  faither 
we'll  a'  be  blithe  to  see  you.  Will 
you  no  come  in  to  the  fire?  my 
mother's  out,  but  she'll  be  back  i'  the 
noo." 

**  m  wait  here  a  while — ^I'm  in  nae 
hurry.  Gang  on  wi'  your  wark,  my 
woman — I'll  wait  till  your  mother 
comes.  And  what's  your  name,  lassie, 
and  which  of  the  bairns  are  ye?" 

"  Pm  Peggie,"  said  the  young  wo- 
man, with  a  blithe,  good-humoured 
smile — "Pm  the  anldest;  and  then 
there's  Davie,  that's  bnnd  to  William 
Wood  the  joiner  in  the  Elie— he's  a 
mnckle  laddie ;  and  Tam  and  Rob  are 
at  the  schule." 

"  Yell  no  mind  your  faither?"  said 
the  stranger,  shuffling  about  his  one 
foot,  and  again  rubbing  his  sleeve 
over  his  face. 

'«But  I  do  thatl  I  mind  him  as 
weel  as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday. 
The  folk  sayPm  like  him,"  said  Peggie, 
with  a  slight  blush  and  laugh,  testi- 
fying that "  the  folk"  said  that  bonnie 
Daiae  Steele's  daughter  had  inherited 
his  good  looks :  "  and  I  mind  that 
weary  day  the  Traveller  was  stoppit 
in  the  Firth,— and  my  mother  threeps 
she  saw  my  faither  ta'en  out  into  the 
boat ;  but  wasna  it  a  mercy  when  it 
was  to  be,  and  only  ae  lassie  in  the 
famUy,  that  I  was  the  anldest?  " 

"  Ye'll  have  been  muckle  help  and 
comfort  to  your  mother,"  said  the 
sailor,  still  winking  his  heavy  eye- 
lashes, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

**  Ye  ken  a  lassie  can  turn  her  hand 
to  mony  a  thing,"  said  Peggie,  as  the 


net  grew  under  her  quick  fingers. 
"There's  thae  muckle  laddies  mann 
have  schuling,  and  can  do  little  for 
themselves,  let  alane  ither  folk;  and 
I  had  got  my  schuling  owre,  for  the 
mair  mercy,  for  I  was  ten  when  my 
faither  was  pressed." 

The  man  groaned  and  clenched  his 
hands  involuntarily. 

"  You're  surely  no  wed,"  exclaimed 
the  kindly  Peggie.  "  Gang  in  b^, 
and  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  I'll  rm 
round  to  Sandy  Mailin's  for  my 
mother.  She's  gane  for  some  hemp 
she  was  needing.  I'll  be  back  this 
minute." 

And  with  a  foot  as  light  as  her 
heart,  and  meeting  the  gust  of  wind 
at  the  comer,  which  tossed  her  hair 
about  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  apron 
stream  behind  her  like  a  flag— with  a 
burst  of  merry  laughter,  Peggie  ran 
to  bring  her  mother. 

Left  in  charge  of  the  cottage,  the 
man  went  in,  and  drew  a  wooden 
stool  to  the  fire.  A  kettle  of  potatoes 
hung  on  the  crook  over  the  little  grate, 
just  beginning  to  bubble  and  boU. 
On  the  deal  table  at  the  window  stood 
an  earthenware  vessel,  with  a  very 
little  water  at  the  bottom  of  it,  filled 
with  balls  of  twine ;  for  the  hemp 
which  Peggie  Rodger  first  span  she 
afterwards  twisted  into  twine,  of 
which  the  younger  Peggie  worked  her 
nets.  A  wooden  bed,  shut  in  by  a 
panel  door,  filled  the  whole  end  of  the 
apartment— and  very  homely  was  the 
fomiture  of  the  rest ;  but  the  sailor 
looked  round  upon  it  with  singular 
curiosity,  continually  applying  his 
coloured  handkerchief  to  his  cheeks. 
Poverty— honest  struggling,  honour- 
able, God-fearing  poverty— (for  there 
lay  the  family  Bible  on  a  shelf  within 
reach,  with  a  cover  preserving  its 
boiu*ds,  evidently  in  daily  sseWwas 
written  on  every  one  of  these  homely 
interior  arrangements.  The  stranger 
looked  round  them  "with  his  heart 
at  his  mouth,"  as  he  said  afterwards : 
but  now  he  has  to  seat  himself,  and 
make  a  great  efibrt  to  command  his 
feelings,  for  steps  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

"A  man  wi'  a  tree  leg?— did  ye 
never  see  him  before,  Peggie? — and 
what  can  he  want  wi'  me,?"  said 
Petrgie  Rodger. 

~Ie  didna  say  he  wanted  you. 
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mother— he  asked  for  Dauvid  Steele ; 
and  looked  a'  the  time  as  if  he  could 
have  gritten  at  every  word  I  said.'* 

*^  Gade  keep  ns  1  wha  can  he  be  ?  " 
said  the  mother. 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  to  look 
at  him.  He  had  taken  off  bis  cap, 
and  was  turning  such  an  agitated  face 
towards  her,  that  Peggie  Rodger  was 
half  afraid. 

"Ye  dinna  ken  me,  then?"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  pressing  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears—"  je  dinna 
ken  me,  Peggie  Rodger  ?  " 

"  Eh,  preserve  me  1  Davie  Steele, 
my  man !  I  div  ken  ye,  Gude  be 
thankit.  Eh,  Davie,  Davie— man,  is 
this  you?" 

And  the  hard  hands  clasped  each 
other,  as  none  but  hard  toilwom  hands 
can  grasp ;  and  the  husband  and  wife, 
with  overflowing  eyes,  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  while  Peggie,  re- 
verent and  silent,  stood  looking  on 
behind. 

"  Gude  forgie  me,  I'm  greeting," 
said  Peggie  Rodger,  as  her  tears  roll 
upon  their  hands — "  and  what  have  I 
to  do  with  tears  this  day  ?  Eh,  Davie, 
man,  it's  been  a  dreary  ten  year ;  but 
it's  owre  now,  the  Lord  be  thankit. 
Davie  I  Davie  man !  is't  you?  " 

"Ye  may  ask  that,  Peggie,"  said 
her  husband  mournfully,  loolung  down 
upon  his  wooden  leg. 

"Pnir  man!  puir  man  I  but  were 
they  guid  to  ye,  Davie  ?  And  ye  dld- 
na  tell  me  about  it  in  your  letter; 
but  it  maybe  was  best  no,  for  I  would 
have  broken  my  heart.  But,  Davie, 
Pm  keeping  ye  a'  to  mysel,  and  look 


at  wee  Peggie  there,  waiting  for  a 
word  frae  her  faither." 

"  And  ye  said  ye  minded  me,  las- 
sie," said  Davie  Steele,  as  Peggie 
came  forward  to  secure  his  hand. 
"  Weel,  ye  minded  me  anither-like 
man.  And  ye've  been  a  guid  bairn 
to  your  mother— blesshags  on  ye  for^ ; 
but  ye  were  a  wee  whiteheaded  thing 
the  last  time  I  saw  ye,  and  kent  about 
naething  but  play.  Peggie,  how  in 
a'  the  world  has  this  bairn  warstled 
up  into  the  woman  she  is? " 

"  Weel,  Davie,  my  man,  PU  no 
say  it  hasna  been  a  fecht,"  said  the 
mother,  sitting  down  close  by  him  on 
another  stool,  and  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  cheek,  "  for  there's  the  lad- 
dies' schulin  —  and  they're  muckle 
growing  laddies,  blessings  on  them! 
but  I  would  have  broken  doun  lang 
ago,  baith  body  and  spirit,  if  it  hadna 
been  for  that  bairn.  However  ill 
things  were,  Peggie  aye  saw  a  mercy 
when  ilka  ane  was  whingeing  about 
her." 

"  And  am  I  no  the  truest  prophet  ?  " 
said  Peggie,  with  a  radiant  face. 
"Faither,  ye  may  ca'  me  a  witch 
when  ye  like,  for  I  aye  said  ye  would 
come  bame." 

"  Blessings  on  ye  baith  1  blessings 
on  ye  a',"  said  the  sailor,  brushing 
away  his  tears;  "its  worth  a  lang 
trial  to  have  such  a  hamecoming." 

"  And  the  'taties  is  boiling,"  said 
Peggie  Steele.  "  I'll  rin  east  the 
toun  when  they're  poured,  mother,  to 
John  Lamb's,  and  get  something  to 
kitchen  them  better  than  that  haddie ; 
and  there's  the  callants  bame  frae 
the  schule." 


OHAFTEE  XXX. 


"  Weel,  Isabell,  maybe  it's  right 
enough— I'll  no  say ;  but  to  be  John 
Stewart's  daughter,  and  only  a  sailor's 
wife— for  he'll  be  naething  but  cap- 
tain of  a  brig  noo,  though  he  was 
master  of  the  Poole — Katie  will  have 
mair  grandeur  than  ever  I  saw  in  ane 
like  her.  Twa  silk  gowns,  no  to 
speak  of  lace  and  cambric,  and  as 
mony  braws  as  would  sot  up  a 
toun." 

Mrs  Stewart  was  smoothing  out 
affectionately  with  her  hands  the  rich 
folds  of  Katie's  wedding-gown.     It 


was  true  the  ruby-coloured  silk  was 
still  undimmed  and  unspotted — and 
silk  was  an  expensive  fabric  in  those 

days;  but  tliis  oue  was  blue,  pale  and 
delicate,  and  could  by  no  possibility 
be  mistaken  for  the  other.  It  made  a 
lustre  in  Katie's  little  room — its  rich 
skirt  displayed  on  the  bed,  its  under 
petticoat  spread  over  the  chair  in  the 
window,  and  the  pretty  high -heeled 
shoes  made  of  blue  silk  like  the  gown, 
with  their  sparkling  buckles  of  ^^Bristo 
set  in  silver"  illuminating  the  dark^ 
lid  of  Katie's  chest.     Mrs  Ste?    ^ 
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pinched  with  pretended  derision  the 
lace  of  the  stommcher,  the  delicate 
raffles  at  die  elbows,  Mid  shragged  her 
shoulders  over  the  white  silk  petticoat. 
^*  Weel,  weei  I  I  Dever  had  bat  ae 
silk  gown  a*  my  days,  and  ifs  nane 
^e  waor  o*  my  wearing ;  bat  Fm  sure 
I  dinna  ken  wiiat  this  world  is  coming 
to." 

^'Wed,  mother,  weel!"  said  the 
gentle  Leddy  Kilbrachmont,  ^^  if  a 
silk  gown  roair  to  the  piece  of  as  was 
a*  it  was  coming  to,  it  would  be  nae 
ill;  and  Willie^s  no  like  a  common 
shipmaster.  With  a'  that  lock  of 
nrize-money,  and  his  grand  character, 
he'll  can  do  weel  for  baith  himsel  and 
her;  and  a  master  in  a  man-o'-war 
ia  no  ane  to  be  looked  down  upon ; 
forfoye  that  the  gown  is  Lady  Anne's 
present,  mother,  and  she  has  a  gold 
right  to  bosk  the  bride.  I  was  just 
gann  to  speak  about  that.  We  were 
laybig  our  heads  thegither,  the  gade- 
man  and  me,  to  see  if  ye  would  con- 
sent to  have  it  up-by  at  Kilbrach- 
mont; for  ye  ken,  mother,  our  ain 
minister  that  christened  us  a'  has  the 
best  right  to  marry  us— audit's  no 
that  for  from  Kellie  but  Lady  Anne 
might  come — and  there's  plenty  wo- 
men abont  the  house  to  take  a'  the 
fiish ;  and  if  ye  were  just  willing,  ye 


"  If  she's  owre  grand  to  be  married 
out  of  the  Milton,  she'll  ne'er  see  me 
at  her  wedding,"  said  Mrs  Stewart. 
«'  What's  Katie,  I  would  like  to  ask 
ye,  Isabell,  that  there's  a'  this  fash 
about  her?  A  wilful  cuttie  1  with  her 
silk  gowns  and  her  laces.  How  do 
ye  think  she's  ever  to  fend  wi'  a  man's 
wages?  My  certy,  if  she  ends  in  as 
guid  a  house  as  her  mother's,  she'll 
hae  little  to  complain  o'  I " 

"  Whisht  noo,  mother,  whisht !  ye 
ken  it's  no  that,"  said  Isabell,  "  but 
just  it  would  be  handy  for  a'body — 
the  minister  and  Lady  Anne — and  no 
mnokle  trouble  to  yoursel ;  and  you're 
awn  us  a  day  in  harst,  the  gudeman 
and  me,~so  I  think  ye  canna  refuse 
ns,  mother." 

"  Weel,  lassie,  gae  way  wi'  ye,  and 
fash  me  nae  mair,"  said  the  yielding 
mother ;  "  for  I'm  sure  amang  ye  I 
have  nae  will  o'  my  ain,  nae  mair 
than  Janet's  youngest  bairn ;  and  even 
it  can  skirl  and  gloom  when  it  likes, 
and  no  ane  daurs  to  pit  it  down,  if  it 


werena  whiles  me.  I  anoe  oonld 
guide  mysel — ay,  and  mair  than  my- 
sel — as  weel  as  most  folk ;  bot  now 
there's  yon  to  fleech  me,  and  Janet 
to  weary  me  out,  and  Katie  to  pit  me 
that  I  never  ken  whether  I'm  wild  at 
her  or  no.  Grae  way  with  ye,  I  say, 
and  provoke  me  nae  mair,  for  I'll  tboJd 
nae  mortal  interfering  wi'  my  hoa- 
wifship,  and  sac  I  tell  ye  a'." 

This  latter  part  of  Mrs  Stewart's 
speech  was  delivered  as  she  desoeoded 
the  narrow  stair,  followed  by  Isid>eU ; 
and  its  concluding  words  were  em* 
phatically  prononnoed  in  hearing  of 
the  whole  family  at  the  kitchen  door. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  miller  bad 
come  in  from  his  woric,  and  sat  in  hia 
dusty  coat,  with  his  chair  drawn  a  lit- 
tle out  of  its  usual  corner,  sniq[>ping  hia 
fingers  to  Janet's  diild,  which,  crowing 
with  all  its  might,  and  only  restrained 
by  the  careless  grasp  which  its  mother 
held  of  its  skirts,  was  struggling  with 
its  little  mottled  bare  legs  to  readi  its 
grandfather.  Janet's  head  was  tnrned 
away — Janet's  tongue  vigoroosiy  em- 
ployed in  a  gossip  with  £db«t  Monl- 
ter's  wife,  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  she 
herself  all  unaware  that  her  child  was 
sprawling  across  the  hearth  with  those 
little,  stout,  incapable  legs,  and  that 
her  mother's  eye  beheld  a  cinder — an 
indisputable  red-hot  cindw — falling 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  straggling 
feet  of  little  Johnnie  Morison. 

^*  Do  ye  no  see  that  baira  ?  Look, 
ye'll  hae  the  creature's  ta^  aff  in  ray 
very  sight ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Stewart 
— while  the  guilty  Janet  pulled  back 
the  little  fellow  with  a  jerk^  and  held 
him  for  a  moment  suspended  by  hia 
short  skirts,  before  she  plunged  him 
down  into  her  lap.  *^  I  needna  speak 
to  you,  ye  idle  taupie — it's  little  yem'i/ 
ever  do  for  your  bairns;  but  John 
Stewart,  you  that's  been  a  faither  for 
thretty  year  and  mair — if  folk  conld 
ever  learn  I " 

The  astonished  mfller  had  been 
looking  on  almost  with  complacence 
while  the  thunderbolt  fell  on  Janets 
Now,  unexpectedly  implicated  him- 
self, the  good  man  scratched  his  head, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders — for  self- 
defence  was  an  unprofitable  science  in 
the  Milton,  and  John  never  made  any 
greater  demonstration  than  when  he 
sang — "Bell  my  wife,  she  loes  nae 
strife." 
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The  gossip  silently  disappeared 
from  the  doorway,  and  Katie  looked 
np  from  where  she  sate  by  the  win- 
dow. Katie's  face  was  very  bright, 
and  the  old  shy  look  of  girlish  happi- 
ness had  returned  to  it  once  more. 
It  was  impossible  to  believe,  as  one 
looked  at  this  little  iignre,  and  saw 
the  carls  shining  like  gold  on  the 
soft  cheek,  that  Willie  Morison's 
bride  was  still  an3rthing  but  a  girl ; 
and  it  was  as  little  Katie  they  all 
treated  her ; — she  was  little  Katie  still 
in  Kellie  Castle — a  kindly  self-delu- 
sion which  made  it  considerably  more 
easy  to  suffer  the  very  decided  will 
with  which  Katie  influenced  the  two 
honaehokls. 

She  was  marking  a  quantity  of 
linen  with  her  own  initials,  and  heaps 


of  snowy  damask  napkins  and  table- 
cloths covered  the  deal  table,  among 
which  were  dispersed  so  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  *'  K.  S.,''  that  Katie  was 
troubled  with  her  riches,  and  could 
almost  have  wished  them  all  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mill  bum. 

"  Weel,  Gude  be  thankitl  you're  the 
last,"  said  Mrs  Stewart :  **  a  dizzen 
sons  would  have  been  less  fash  than 
the  three  lasses  of  ye.  I'm  no  mean- 
ing you,  Isabell — and  ye  needna  look 
up  into  my  face  that  gait,  Katie 
Stewart,  as  if  I  was  doing  you  an 
injury ;  but  bow  is't  possible  to  mor- 
tal woman  to  keep  her  patience,  and 
trysted  wi'  a  taupie  like  yon  I" 

"Whisht,  mother,  whisht,"  said 
the  peace-making  Leddy  Kilbrach- 
mont. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"And  Katie,  Katie,  you're  going 
away  to  leave  me  after  all." 

"  It's  no  my  blame.  Lady  Anne," 
said  Katie,  her  eyes  gleaming  archly 
through  their  downcast  lashes;  "  and 
I  canna  help  it  now." 

"But  yon  might  have  helped  it, 
Katie  Stewart ;  you  might  have 
written  him  a  letter  and  kept  him 
away,  and  lived  all  your  life  at  Kellie 
with  me." 

And  Lady  Anne  clasped  her  arms 
round  Katie's  waist,  and  pressed  her 
forehead  against  the  rich  lace  of  that 
famous  stomacher ;  for  Katie  was  in 
her  blue  silk  gown,  and  this  was  her 
bridal  day. 

"But  he  would  have  broken  his 
heart,"  said  Katie,  the  old  habi- 
tudes, and  more  than  these,  the  im- 
possibility of  escape  or  delay  im- 
pressing her  with  a  momentary  wish, 
a  momentary  pang — only  to  be  free. 

"  You  never  mind  me,  Katie,"  said 
Lady  Anne:  "  might  he  not  have  suf- 
fered as  well  as  me  ?  " 

'^Aud  it  would  have  broken  mine 
too,"  said  Katie,  drooping  her  flushed 
face,  and  speaking  so  low  that  Lady 
Anne,  closely  as  she  clung  to  her, 
CO  aid  scarcely  hear. 

"Oh,  Katie  I"  Lady  Anne  un- 
clasped her  arms  and  looked  into  her 
favourite's  face.  Firmly  stood  the  bride 
with  her  downcast  ejes  and  burning 
checks — blushing,  but  not  ashamed. 


"  No,  Lady  Anne,  it's  no  my  blame," 
repeated  Katie  Stewart 

"  It's  no  like  you,  my  lady — it's  no 
like  you  to  daunton  the  puir  bairn, 
now  that  there's  nae  remeid,"  said 
Bauby  Rodger ;  "  and  ye'U  can  see 
her  mony  a  time.  Lady  Anne ; — where- 
as the  puir  lad,  if  he  had  bidden  away 
—But  what's  the  guid  o'  a'  thae 
words,  and  him  waiting  down  in  the 
big  room.  Miss  Katie,  and  you  this 
morning  a  bride  ?  " 

They  were  in  Leddy  Kilbrach- 
mont's  chamber  of  state,  where  the 
gentle  Isabell,  with  good  taste,  had 
left  them  alone,  and  where  Bauby 
had  just  been  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  Katie's  toilette.  Mrs 
Stewart,  down  stairs,  was  entertaining 
the  assembled  guests ;  and  Janet, 
greatly  indignant  at  being  shut  out  from 
this  room,  Ungered  on  the  stairs,  and 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  next 
apartment.  But  Isabell  wiselv  and 
delicately  kept  watch,  and  the  friends 
who,  all  her  life,  had  la%'ishcd  so 
much  love  on  Katie  Stewart,  had  her 
for  this  last  hour  to  themselves. 

"  Betty  sends  you  this,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  putting  a  pretty  ring  upon 
Katie^s  linger.  "•  She  said  you  were 
to  wear  it  to-day  for  her  sake.  Oh 
Kath     '     '  *  ■    vse  had   not 
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bairn,  for  everybody's  waiting,  and 
the  minister's  down  tlio  stair." 

And  Isabell  drew  her  trembling 
sister's  arm  within  her  own,  and  led 
her  into  the  next  room  to  exhibit  her 
to  an  assembled  groap  of  waiting 
maidens. 

"  My  lady,  it's  no  like  you,"  re- 
peated Bauby ;  "  ye'U  hae  her  greeting 
before  the  very  minister.  Fnir  thing, 
she'll  no  have  the  common  lot  if  she 
hasna  sairer  cause  for  tears  before 
lang,  and  her  gaun  away  like  a  lamb 
to  be  marriet;  but  for  pity's  sake, 
Lady  Anne,  let  her  get  owre  this  day." 

^*  I  mind  always  how  dreary  we'll 
be  without  her,  Bauby,"  sighed  Lady 
Anne,  forgetting  her  usual  dignity. 

**Weel,  ye'll  get  her  badt  when 
her  man  gangs  to  the  sea — ye'll  see 
her  as  often  as  you  like.  For  Katie 
Stewart's  sake,  Lady  Anne — " 

Lady  Anne  drew  herself  up,  wiped 
her  pale  cheek,  said,  '*You  forget 
your  place,  Bauby,"  and  was  com- 
posed and  herself  again. 

And  in  a  very  little  time  it  was 
over.  Katie  Stewart  went  forth — 
like  a  lamb  adorned  for  the  sacrifice, 
as  Bauby  said — and  was  married. 

"  He*8  a  very  decent  lad,"  said 
Bauby,  shaking  her  head ;  *^  and 
there's  guid  men  as  wecl  as  ill  men  in 
this  world,  though  it  disna  aye  turn 
out  best  that  promises  fairest.  The 
Lord  keep  my  darlln  bairn,  and  make 
her  a  guld  wife  aud  a  content  ane ; 


for  if  ill  came  to  ae  gowd  hair  of  her, 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  strike 
him  down  at  my  foot  that  had  clouded 
my  lamb.  Wed,  weel,  he's  a  decent 
lad,  and  likes  her— as  wha  could  for- 
bear liking  her  ?— sae  I'll  keep  up  my 
heart." 

And  Bauby  was  wise ;  for  Captain 
William  Morison  was  that  splendid 
exception  to  her  general  rule — a  good 
man — and  his  wife  uxu  content.  A 
long  path  it  was  they  had  to  travel 
together,  full  of  the  usual  vicissitudes — 
the  common  lot ;  but,  ^*  toiling,  re- 
joicing, soiTOwing,"  the  years  sur- 
prised them  on  Uieir  way,  and  led 
them  into  age.  But  though  the 
golden  hair  grew  white  on  Katie 
Stewart's  head,  the  love  which  had 
brightened  her  youth  forsook  her 
never;  and  Lady  Anne  Ersklne,  in 
the  last  of  her  prolonged,  calm  da^s, 
still  dung  in  her  heart  to  her  childish 
choice— which  no  other  tie  had  ever 
displaced,  no  other  tenderness  made 
her  forget— and  whenshe  couldremem- 
ber  little  dse,  remembered  this,  and 
left  her  love  behind  her  like  a  jewd 
of  espedal  value,  to  the  friends  who 
remained  when  she  was  gone.  For 
all  this  crowd  of  years  had  not  disen- 
chanted the  eyes,  nor  chilled  the 
child's  heart,  which  gave  its  generous 
admiration  long  ago  to  little  Katie 
Stewart,  playing  with  her  threaded 
gowans  on  the  bumside  at  Kellie 
Mill. 
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FICTIONS  FOR  FREKCH  FIRESIDES. 


Has  a  Frenchman  a  fireside,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word?  Time 
was,  not  jet  remote,  when  no  tme 
Briton  would  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence of  snch  an  anomaly  as  a  French 
fireside.  Not  all  the  coals  that  ever 
crammed  colliers,  not  all  the  fhel  in 
the  forests  of  Ardennes,  wonld  make 
one.  No ;  the  belief  was  strong — a 
belief  which  long  snrviyed  the  popnlar 
conviction  that  all  Frenchmen  wore 
wooden  shoes,  and  fed  exclusively  on 
frogs — that  no  fire  ever  blazed  in 
France  save  to  heat  curling  irons  or 
cook  a  fricassee.  Contrivances  there 
doubtless  were  —  stoves,  charcoal- 
boxes,  and  the  like — for  promoting 
the  circulation  of  chilly  Gauls ;  but  as 
for  a  cheerful  circle  round  a  bright 
hearth,  how  should  that  be  found  in 
a  country  where  the  men  lived  in 
coffee-houses,  and  where  dress  and 
dancingwere  the  women's  sole  pur- 
suits? Time  confirms  the  prejudices 
of  fools,  but  dissipates  those  of  the 
wise.  We  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two  of  late  years.  We  have  learned 
to  like  our  neighbours  better  as  we 
knew  them  better.  And  perhaps 
the  French,  although  not  apt  to  admit 
that  they  have  taken  a  lesson,  will 
own  that  they  have  benefited  by  our 
example  in  some  things,  and  that, 
whilst  adopting  into  their  language 
the  purely  English  word  *'  Comfort," 
they  have  also  adopted  some  of  the 
things  it  implies  and  comprehends. 
National  calamities,  too,  may  not 
have  been  uninfluential  in  this  respect. 
When  tyranny  and  mistrust  stalk 
abroad,  the  citizen  takes  refuge  at  his 
chimney  comer,  and  seeks  solace  in 
domestic  joys.  The  less  the  freedom 
a  people  enjoys,  the  more  domestic 
will  its  habits  geuerally  be  found.  At 
the  present  day  the  Russians  are  an 
example  of  this ;  as  are  also  the  Jews, 
in  those  countries  where  they  still  en- 
counter   intolerance.      Men    gladly 


avert  their  gaze  from  national  suffer- 
ing or  degradation  to  fix  it  on  a 
happy  home,  and  the  family  circle  at 
least  excludes  the  police  spy  and  the 
gendarme.  As  a  nation  the  French 
have  latdy  lowered  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  Uie  world.  Were  we  to  seek 
amongst  individuals,  we  should  per- 
haps find  that  adversity  has  had  its 
uses,  and,  whilst  saddening,  has  sober- 
ed many. 

Whatever  our  former  creed,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  the  fireside  and  its 
tranquil  joys  to  be  realities  in  France, 
when  we  find  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  man  of  sense,  writing 
books  intended  expressly  for  it.  We 
should  have  prefixed  to  the  present 
paper  the  name  of  the  amiable  author 
of  Les  Demurs  Paysans^^  but  that 
such  a  title  might  be  held  to  announce 
either  an  analysis  of  his  style  and 
talent — whose  peculiarities  are  less 
salient  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  his 
more  renowned  cotemporaries — or  a 
general  examination  of  his  rather 
numerous  works.  Many  of  these  de- 
serve praise  on  account  both  of  their 
literary  ability  and  of  the  correctness 
of  their  tone  and  tendency ;  but,  not 
having  read  all  of  them,  we  abstain 
from  generalising  the  eulogium  we 
can  honestly  pass  on  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Emile  Souvestre 
is  a  thoughtful  and  pains- taking  writer, 
pleasing  rather  than  brilliant,  more 
anxious  to  observe  good  taste  than 
to  produce  startling  effects,  and  con- 
sequently less  prized  by  vulgar 
readers  than  the  more  melodramatic 
and  unscrupulous  of  his  rivals.  His 
writings  occupy  a  respectable  por- 
tion amongst  the  current  literature 
of  France,  ^though  not  put  forward 
by  French  booksellers  and  circulat- 
ing librarians  with  the  same  exag- 
gerated encomiums  lavished  upon  a 
new  romance  by  Sue  or  Dumas.  In 
England  he  enjoys  but  a  very  limited 
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celebrity,  even  amongst  habitual 
readers  of  French  novels ;  and,  what- 
ever favour  he  has  found,  dates  but 
little  farther  back  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  of  the  three  volnmes 
named  at  foot  of  the  last  page.  Vn 
^PhUosophe  sous  Jes  Toits^  which  won 
its  kindly-hearted  author  an  honoor- 
able  distinction  from  the  French 
Academy,  was  much  read  and  justly 
admired  on  this  side  the  Channel.  It 
owed  its  popnlarity  to  its  tone  and 
sentiment,  not  to  plot  or  incident,  for 
of  these  latter  it  has  scarcely  any.  A 
poor  but  contented  man,  without 
friend  or  relative,  dwells  in  an  attic, 
and  supports  himself  by  the  modest 
wages  of  a  clerkship.  Detached  from 
the  worid  and  its  passions,  self-ex- 
cluded from  society,  he  has  yet  an 
observant  and  sympathising  eye  for 
all  that  passes  aronnd  him.  We  were 
wrong  to  say  that  he  is  withont 
friends,  for  he  makes  friends  of  all 
who  approach  him — humble  friends, 
bnt  true.  From  the  portress  at  the 
house  door — to  whom  he  acts  as  secre- 
tary when  she  would  send  a  letter  to 
her  sailor  son — np  to  the  mutilated 
old  soldier  who  inhabits  the  next 
attic,  and  to  whose  tales  of  the  Im- 
perial campaigns  be  complaisantly 
listens,  all  his  poor  neighbours  love 
the  gentle  serviceable  man  who,  hav- 
ing little,  yet  often  finds  means  to 
give  a  little.  He  keeps  a  journal,  in 
which  small  incidents  stand  for  great 
events,  and  one  year  of  it  is  found  in 
the  present  volume.  This  is  made  up 
of  touching  domestic  episodes,  of  re- 
miniscences, more  often  pensive  than 
gay,  and  of  the  reflections  and  obser- 
vations of  the  solitary  philosopher. 
By  little  sacrifices,  cheerfully  made, 
he  contrives  to  do  good  to  all  aronnd 
him,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and 
suffering  he  finds  his  reward.  The 
seed  he  has  sown  has  fallen  in  grate- 
ful soil.  The  veteran,  who  has 
gathered  experience  in  military  hos- 
pitals, nurses  him  through  his  long 
weeks  of  fever  and  delirium;  the 
portress,  whose  letters  he  has  written, 
attends  to  his  slender  wardrobe ;  the 
fruit  woman,  with  whose  sorrows  he 
has  condoled,  instals  herself  as  his 
cook,  and  prepares  delicate  dishes 
for  the  invalid.  One  humble  friend 
brings  him  a  bottle  of  cordial  wine, 
'  anded  for  great  occasions ;  an- 


other, fresh  eggs  from  her  own 
fowls ;  finally,  his  fellow  clerks  divide 
his  work  amongst  them,  and  by  that 
means  preserve  to  him  the  place  he 
would  otherwise  lose.  The  thread  of 
the  narrative  is  slight,  the  inctdents 
are  of  the  most  artless  descnptioD, 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  and  the  moral  evi- 
dent to  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  indisputable  soc- 
cess  that  attended  this  graceful  little 
sketch,  that  has  induced  M.  Souvestre 
to  devote  himself  latteriy  to  a  class 
of  literature  not  much  cultivated  in 
France  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  style  of 
fiction  that  of  late  years  has  been 
most  nm  upon  in  that  country.  A 
clever  English  comedian,  in  a  pamphlet 
which,  amongst  mnch  arousing  imper^ 
tinence,  contains  some  home-tnrthsy 
has  lately  taken  the  body  of  French 
dramatists  roundly  to  task  for  the 
indecency,  immorality,  and  revolting 
monstrosities  of  their  productiona.  It 
would  have  been  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  of  M.  Souvestre  openly  to 
address  a  like  reproach  to  his  brethren, 
the  novelists  of  France,  but  he  seems 
to  hint  his  perception  of  the  objec- 
tionable nature  of  their  writings  when 
he  dwells,  in  the  prefaces  to  two  of 
his  latest  publications,  on  the  great 
difficulty  of  finding  books  of  amnse- 
ment  which  may  h^  read  aloud  in  the 
family  circle — books  interesting  to  all 
ages,  and  injurious  to  none.  Au  Com 
du  Feu  was  an  attempt  to  supply  this 
want'the  first  instalment  of  a  series 
entitled  Romans  des  FamiUes.  It  was 
welcomed  by  the  French  public  soon 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  Sous  la  Tomneil^ 
and  by  a  third  volume,  entitled  Dans 
la  l^cdrie.  Of  these  three  books 
only  the  two  former  have  reached 
us.  Each  of  them  contains  twelve 
or  fourteen  short  tales  and  sketches, 
displaying  M.  Sonvestre's  talent  for 
embellishing  the  most  ordinary  inci- 
dents by  the  grace  and  naivety  of  his 
style.  All  the  tales  inculcate  some 
home- truth  or  moral  precept.  The 
lessons  they  convey  have  no  preten- 
sions to  novelty.  Since  the  world 
began  they  have  been  repeated  mil- 
lions of  times  in  various  forms.  M. 
Souvestre  trusts  they  will  not  be  less 
useful  or  acceptable  in  the  form  of 
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firedde  tales  thMi  if  couched  in  solemn 
homilies.  One  is  certainly  not  nmch 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  either  wisdom 
or  morality  in  the  gnise  of  French 
novelettes;  and  the  author  of  these 
deserres  credit  for  showing,  what  few 
of  his  literary  countrymen  have  of  late 
been  at  the  pains  to  prove,  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  entertainment  in 
inoffensive  tales  as  well  as  in  highly- 
wrought  and  licentious  romances. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  Au  Com 
du  Feu  are  more  particularly  adapted 
to  young  persons,  but  all  have  interest 
for  those  of  mature  age,  and  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  domestic  perusal. 
The  first,  entitled  The  Interior  of  a 
Diligence,  is  clever  and  amusing,  as 
are  also  The  Poet  and  the  Peasant^ 
and  The  Setdptor  of  the  Bladk  Forett. 
The  incidents  of  any  one  of  them 
might  be  sketched  in  three  lines ;  but 
such  skeletons  would  be  uninterest- 
ing, for  it  is  the  style  and  handling 
that  constitute  their  chief  attraction. 

As  a  specimen,  we  will  extract  a 
short  one  entire,  and  select  for  that 
purpose  the  one  that  has  pleased  us 
best,  entitled 

THE  TWO  MOTTOES. 

In  the  ooach-ofBce  at  Cemay  stood 
two  young  men,  who  had  just  taken 
their  places  for  Kaysersberg.  They 
were  of  the  same  age— each  about 
four-and-twenty ;  but  there  were  re- 
markable differences  in  their  physiog- 
nomy and  gen«^  appearance.  The 
shorter  of  the  two  was  dark,  pale, 
quick  in  his  movements,  and  of  an 
impatient  vivacity  of  manner,  which 
betrayed,  at  a  first  glance,  his  southern 
origin.  His  companion,  on  the  con- 
trary, tall,  fair,  and  ruddy,  was  a 
perfect  type  of  that  mixed  Alsatian 
race,  in  which  French  expansiveness 
is  happily  blended  with  German  good- 
humour.  On  the  ground  at  their  feet 
were  two  small  portmanteaus,  upon 
which  cards  of  address  were  fastened 
with  sealing-wax.  On  one  of  these 
cards  was  inscribed — 

Henry  Fortin,  MaruUUt; 

and  at  its  four  comers  a  seal  had 

impressed  upon  the  wax  the  motto 

Mon  Droit, 

On  the  other  card  was  written — 

Joseph  Mulzbn,  Stratburg; 
and  the  motto  of  the  seal  was  Caritas, 


647 

The  office- keeper  had  entered  their 
names  in  his  book,  and  added  the 
words  with  two  portmanteaus,  when 
Henry  demanded  that  these  should 
be  weighed.  They  would  be  weighed 
at  Kaysersberg,  the  office-keeper  re- 
plied. The  young  man  said  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  be  delayed  by  that 
formality  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrival.  It  was  his  right,  he  main- 
tained, to  have  them  weighed  at  once. 
The  office-keeper,  thus  hard  pressed, 
grew  olMtinate  in  his  turn.  In  vain 
did  Joseph  interfere,  and  remind 
Henry  that  they  had  barely  time  to 
dine  before  departure.  In  virtue  of 
his  motto,  the  Marseillese  never  gave 
way  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
right ;  and  he  always  thought  that. 
At  last  the  office- keeper,  weary  of  the 
dispute,  beat  a  retreat,  and  escaped 
into  his  dwelling-  house.  Henry  would 
have  continued  the  discussion  with 
the  porter,  but  fortunately  the  porter 
spoke  nothing  but  German.  So  he 
was  fain  to  accompany  his  friend  to 
tiie  inn,  venting  upon  him  by  the  way 
the  superabundance  of  bis  ill-humour. 

*^By  heavens  I"  be  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  "  you 
would  make  a  saint  swear  I  What  I 
you  would  not  back  me  against  that 
obstinate  fellow  1" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Joseph, 
with  a  smile,  *^  that  it  was  rather  he 
who  was  in  want  of  a  backer:  you 
brought  forward  as  formidable  an 
array  of  argaments  as  if  your  fortune 
or  your  honour  had  been  at  stake !" 

^^In  your  opinion,  then,  I  should 
have  done  better  not  to  defend  my 
right?" 

"  When  the  right  is  not  worth 
defending    .    .    ." 

"Ah,  how  like  you  I"  interrupted 
Henry  warmly ;  "  you  are  always 
ready  to  yield :  one  must  be  walking 
over  your  body  before  you  think  of 
defending  yourself.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering the  world  as  a  battle-field, 
you  take  it  to  be  a  drawing-room  for 
the  interchange  of  courtesies." 

*'  Not  so,"  replied  Joseph,  "  but  a 
great  ship,  all  the  passengers  by  which 
owe  each  other  reciprocsl  friendliness 
and  toleration.  Every  man  is  my 
friend  until  he  has  declared  himself 
my  enemy." 

**  For  my  part  I  consider  every  man 
my  enemy  until  he  has  dechired  him- 
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self  my  fnend,"  replied  the  Marseil- 
lese.  **  It  is  a  pnident  system,  which 
I  have  always  fonnd  answer,  and  I 
advise  yon  to  adopt  it  at  Kaysersberg. 
There  we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  our  nncle's  other  heirs,  who 
will  not  fail  to  appropriate  all  they 
can  of  the  inheritance.  For  my  part, 
I  am  determined  to  concede  nothing 
to  them.'* 

Thus  conversing,  the  consins  reached 
the  White  Horse  Inn,  and  entered  the 
public  dining-room,  which  was  nnoc- 
cnpied,  save  by  the  hostess,  who  was 
^T^gt  for  three  persons  only,  a  large 
table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment. 
Henry  ordered  two  more  knives  and 
forks  to  be  laid  for  himself  and  Joseph. 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  **  bnt  you  cannot  dine  here." 

"Why  so?"  inquired  the  young 
man. 

"Because  the  three  persons  for 
whom  we  have  just  laid  this  table 
desire  to  dine  alone." 

"  Let  them  dine  in  their  own  room, 
then,"  replied  Henry  abruptly.  "  This 
is  the  public  room  and  the  public  table ; 
here  every  traveller  has  a  right  to 
enter  and  to  dine." 

"  What  matter,"  said  Joseph, 
"  whether  we  dine  here  or  in  another 
room?" 

"  And  what  does  it  matter  to  those 
three  persons  whether  we  dine  here 
or  not?"  retorted  Henry. 

"  They  came  before  you,  sir,"  ob- 
jected the  hostess. 

"  Then,  in  your  inn,  it  is  the  first 
comers  who  lay  down  the  law  ?  "  cried 
Henry. 

"Besides  that,  they  are  persons 
whom  we  know." 

"  And  you  care  more  for  them  than 
for  us?" 

"You  understand,  sir,  that  when 
customers  are  in  the  case    .    .    ." 

"  All  other  travellers  must  submit 
to  their  caprices?" 

"Your  dinner  shall  be  laid  else- 
where." 

"  Yes,  with  the  broken  meat  from 
your  favourites'  table,  I  suppose?  " 

The  hostess  was  hurt  by  this  impu- 
tation upon  her  establishment. 

"  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  get- 
ting a  bad  dinner  at  the  White  Horse, 
there  are  other  inns  at  Cemay,"  said 

T  was  just  thinking  so,"  replied 


Henry  quickly,  taking  up  his  hat. 
And,  without  listening  to  Joseph,  who 
tried  to  detain  him,  he  darted  ont  of 
the  room,  and  disiq>peared. 

Mulzen  knew  by  experience  that 
the  best  plan,  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent, was  to  let  his  cousin's  ill-humour 
bum  itself  out,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  recall  him  to  reason  served  only  to 
aggravate  his  pugnacity.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  let  him  seek  his  dinner 
elsewhere,  and  ordered  his  own  to  be 
served  up  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  adjourning 
to  it,  the  three  expected  guests  en- 
tered the  public  room.  These  were 
an  old  lady  and  her  niece,  and  a 
gentleman  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  hostess,  who  was  telling  them 
what  had  just  occurred,  stopped  short 
at  sight  of  Joseph,  who  bowed,  and 
was  withdrawing,  when  the  gentle- 
man detained  him.  "  I  am  grieved, 
sir,"  said  he,  urbanely,  "  to  learn  the 
dispute  that  has  occurred.  In  desir- 
ing to  dine  alone,  our  object  was  to 
avoid  the  society  of  persons  whose 
conversation  and  manners  might  have 
shocked  these  ladies.  But,  certainly, 
we  were  far  from  desiring  to  drive 
away  customers  from  the  White 
Horse,  as  your  friend  perhaps  be- 
lieved ;  and,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  I 
beg  you  to  do  us  the  favour  of  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  us." 

Joseph  would  have  refused,  declar- 
ing himself  in  no  way  offended  by  a 
precaution  which  he  found  quite  na- 
tural ;  but  Mr  Rosman  (it  was  thus 
the  two  ladies  called  their  companion) 
pressed  his  invitation  in  so  cordial  and 
friendly  a  manner,  that  he  ended  by 
accepting. 

The  old  lady,  who  seemed  little  ac- 
customed to  travel,  sat  down  opposite 
to  him,  with  her  niece,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  You  are  tired,  Chariotte  ?  "  said 
Mr  Rosman. 

"Tired  indeed  1"  repUed  the  old 
woman;  "as  well  I  may  be,  after 
being  shaken  up  for  a  whole  day  in 
that  crazy  coach,  getting  my  meals 
irregularly,  and  running  all  manner  of 
dangers;  for  I  know  not  how  we 
escaped  being  upset  twenty  times,  the 
diligence  was  always  leaning  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other  I  I  would  give  a 
year  of  my  life  that  our  journey  were 
at  an  end." 
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'^  Fortnnately  the  bargain  is  im- 
possible 1  *'  cried  the  jonng  girl,  smil- 
ing and  kissing  her  aunt. 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  langh  at  my 
tronbles,^'  said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a 
half  grombling,  half  affectionate  tone ; 
"  yonng  girls,  now-a-days,  fear  no- 
thing 1  They  travel  by  railway  and 
steamboat— they  would  travel  by  bal- 
loons, if  they  coold  get  places.  It  is 
the  Bevolntion  that  has  made  them  so 
bold.  Before  that,  the  bravest 
amongst  them  travelled  only  in  carts, 
or  on  ass-back ;  and  even  then,  ondy 
when  they  had  pressing  business.  1 
have  heard  my  poor  mother  say  that 
she  never  would  travel  in  any  other 
way  than  on  foot. 

**  Yes,^'  observed  Mr  Rosman, 
"  and,  therefore,  her  farthest  Journey 
was  only  to  the  chief  town  of  her 
canton.'* 

"  That  did  not  prevent  her  being  a 
worthy  and  happy  woman,"  replied 
Miss  Charlotte.  "When  the  bird 
has  built  his  nest,  he  stays  there. 
The  present  custom  of  passing  one's 
time  upon  the  high-road,  impairs 
one's  love  of  home  and  family ;  people 
get  a  habit  of  being  at  home  every- 
where. It  may  be  more  advantageous 
to  society  at  large,  but  it  renders  in- 
dividuals less  good,  and  less  happy." 

"  Come,  come,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr 
Rosman,  gaily  ;  "  your  late  jolting 
has  set  you  against  all  journeys, 
but  I  hope  your  discontent  will  dis- 
appear before  this  excellent  soup.  I 
i4>peal  to  your  impartiality  wheUier  a 
better  can  be  got,  even  at  Fontaine." 

The  dialogue  continued  in  this 
strain  of  i^ectionate  familiarity. 
Joseph  at  first  maintained  a  discreet 
sOence,  but  Mr  Rosman  spoke  to  him 
several  times,  and  conversation  had 
become  general,  when  the  waiter 
came  in  to  say  that  the  diligence  was 
about  starting.  They  paid  for  their 
dinner,  and  hastened  to  the  coach - 
office. 

On  arriving  there,  Joseph  saw  his 
cousin  hurrying  up.  Whilst  MuUen 
had  dined,  Henry  had  run  from  one 
tavern  to  another,  finding  nothing 
ready  at  anv  of  them,  and  at  last, 
pressed  for  time,  he  had  been  fain  to 
buy  a  roll  and  some  fruit,  which  ,he 
ate  as  he  ran. 

As  mav  be  imagined,  the  frugal 
repast  had  done  little  to  sweeten  his 
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temper.  Joseph  observed  this,  and 
abstained  from  questioning  him.  In- 
deed he  had  no  time,  for  the  way-bill 
was  already  being  called  over,  and 
the  travellers  were  about  to  take  their 
places,  when  the  office-keeper  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
had  booked  two  persons  too  many, 
and  that  the  coach  was  full  without 
Mulzen  and  Fortin. 

"  Full  I "  cried  Henry ;  "  but  I  paid 
you  my  fare  I" 

"  I  will  return  it  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  clerk. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  Having  once  taken  my  money, 
there  is  a  contract  between  us.  I 
have  a  right  to  a  place,  and  a  place  I 
will  have." 

And  so  saying,  he  grasped  a  strap 
and  ascended  the  imperial,  where  was 
a  place  as  yet  unfilled.  The  traveller 
to  whom  it  belonged  protested  against 
this  usurpation ;  but  Henry  persisted, 
declaring  that  none  had  a  right  to 
make  him  get  down,  and  that  if  any 
attempted  it,  he  would  repel  violence 
by  violence.  Joseph  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  compromise  the  matter ; 
the  Marseillese,  whose  humour  had 
been  by  no  means  mended  by  his 
bad  dinner,  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion. 

"  To  every  one  his  right,"  cried  he; 
"  that  is  my  motto.  Yours  is  *  Cha- 
rity.' Be  as  charitable  as  you  please; 
for  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  with  jus- 
tice. I  have  paid  for  this  place ;  it 
belongs  to  me.    I  shall  keep  it." 

The  traveller,  whose  place  he  filled^ 
objected  his  priority  of  possession ; 
but  Henry,  who  was  a  lawyer,  re- 
plied by  quotations  from  the  code. 
There  was  a  sharp  interchange  of 
violent  explanations,  recriminations, 
and  menaces.  Miss  Charlotte,  who 
heard  everything  from  her  place  in 
the  coup^^  groaned  and  sighed  her 
alarm,  and  recommenced  her  diatribes 
against   travelling   in  general,    and 

Sublic  vehicles  in  particular.  At  last 
oseph,  perceiving  that  the  dispute 
became  more  and  more  envenomed, 
proposed  to  the  office-keeper  to  have 
a  horse  put  to  a  cabriolet  which  stood 
in  the  yard,  and  in  which  he  and  the 
dispossessed  traveller  would  continue 
their  joumev.  The  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  diligence  set  off. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  Noyember ; 
the  air,  damp  and  chilly  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  grew  colder  still 
as  night  approached.  Henry  Fortin, 
accustomed  to  the  snn  of  P^OTence,^ 
was  anything  bat  comfortable  in  hia 
exposed  place  upon  the  top  of  the 
diligence.  In  vain  did  he  button  his 
great-coat  to  the  very  chin  ;  he 
shivered  like  a  leaf  in  the  frigid 
evening  fog.  His  lips  were  blue,  his 
teeth  chattered!  Soon  a  small  icy 
rain,  driven  full  in  his  face  by  the 
wind,  penetrated  his  clothes.  Hia 
neighbour,  protected  by  an  ample 
blanket-cloak,  might  easily  have 
spared  him  a  portion  of  it,  and  been 
no  worse  off  himself;  but  the  neigh- 
bour was  a  corpulent  shopkeeper, 
very  tender  of  his  own  person,  and 
extremely  careless  of  the  comfort  of 
others.  When  Fortin  refused  to  give 
np  the  place  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession,  the  fat  man  applauded, 
declaring  that  "  every  one  travelled 
for  bis  own  account,  and  should  look 
after  his  own  interests;'*  principles 
which  the  young  man  then  found 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  from  whose 
application  be  now  suftered.  About 
the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  stout 
traveller  put  his  head  out  of  his  cloak, 
looked  at  his  neighbour,  and  said — 

"  You  seem  very  cold,  sir?  " 

"I  am  wet  to  the  skin,'*  replied 
Fortin,  who  could  hardly  speak. 

The  fat  man  shook  himself  in  his 
huge  wrapper,  as  if  intenselv  enjoying 
the  warmth  and  dryness  it  secured 
him. 

*^  It  is  very  bad  for  the  health  to 
get  wet,"  said  he,  philosophically. 
"  Another  time  I  advise  you  to  bring 
a  cloak  like  mine ;  it  is  very  warm, 
and  not  dear.** 

Having  given  this  sensible  advice, 
he  withdrew  bis  comfortable  counte- 
nance within  his  snug  garment,  and 
relapsed  into  a  luxurious  doae. 

It  was  long  after  nightfall  when 
the  diligence  arrived  at  Kaysersberg. 
Half  dead  with  cold,  Fortin  scrambled 
down  from  the  roof,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  inn-kitchen,  where  a  large 
fire  blazed.  On  entering,  he  found  a 
group  of  travellers  already  assembled 
round  the  cheerful  hearth,  and 
amongst  them,  to  his  surprise,  were 
his  consra  and  the  traveller  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  his  place.    The  cab- 


riolet had  taken  them  by  a  cross  roAd, 
which  was  a  short  cnt,  and  they  had 
been  an  hour  at  the  inn. 

On  remarking  his  cousin's  deplor- 
able plight,  Mulxen  at  once  gave  up 
his  chair  to  him  ;  as  for  the  traveller 
whom  Fortin  had  dispossessed  at 
Cemay,  he  could  not  restrain  a  heart j 
laogh. 

"  Upon  my  word  !**  he  cried,  "  I 
must  thank  this  gentleman  for  having 
driven  me  from  the  imperial  of  the 
diligence;  for,  had  he  not  done  so, 
I  should  BOW  be  wet  and  half  frosem 
as  he  is,  iastead  of  being  warm  and 
comfortable  as  I  am.** 

Fortin's  position  was  altogetiia*  too 
bad  to  admit  of  a  retort :  he  sat  down 
before  the  fire,  and  tried  to  warm 
himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  revived, 
he  asked  for  a  room  and  a  bed ;  hot 
the  Kaysersberg  fair  was  only  just 
over,  and  the  inn  was  full  of  persons 
who  were  to  leave  next  moming. 
Joseph  and  his  oompanion,  although 
they  had  arrived  before  the  diligence, 
had  found  but  one  small  bed  vacant, 
whieh  the  former  had  generoosly  givsn 
np  to  the  latter.  However,  after 
much  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
came  out  that  there  was  another  bed 
disengaged ;  but  this  stood  in  a  room 
with  four  others,  ooenpied  by  four 
pedlars,  who  refused  to  admit  a 
stranger  into  the  apartment. 

^^Did  they  engage  ^e  room  for 
themselves  alone?**  inquired  Fortin. 

*^By  no  means,**  replied  the  inn- 
keeper. 

*^  Then  yon  have  a  right  to  dl^>oee 
of  the  unoccupied  bed  ?  ** 

"  Undoubtedly.** 

"Then  what  reason  do  they  give 
for  ref\i8ing  to  admit  a  fifth  person 
into  the  room?" 

"  No  reason  at  all ;  but  th^  are 
four  rough-looking  fellows,  and  no- 
body cared  to  have  a  qnarrel  with 
them.** 

Fortin  rose  quickly  from  his  seat. 

"  That  is  weakness,**  cried  he,  '*^For 
my  part,  I  certainly  will  not  sleep 
upon  a  chair,  because  four  strangers 
think  proper  to  monopolise  five  beds. 
Show  me  their  room.  Thejr  must  be 
made  to  hear  reason.** 

"  Have  a  care,  Henry,*'  siud  Mul- 
sen.  "They are brvtalfill-eonditioned 
feUowB.'* 
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"  Does  their  brutality  entitle  them 
to  make  ns  sit  up  all  night  ?^*  sharply 
demanded  the  native  of  Marseilles. 
**  No, /wrrftwi  /  I  will  go  to  bed  in 
ipite  of  them.** 

He  pnt  on  his  trayelling  cap,  and 
was  leaving  the  room  in  company 
with  the  innkeeper,  when  Mr  Ros- 
man,  who,  whilst  seeking  a  man  to 
carry  his  baggage,  had  overheard  the 
conversation,  approached  the  two 
consins. 

**I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
with  his  fHendly,  smiling  air,  "  that 
yon  have  difficol^  in  finding  beds  for 
to-night" 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  without  one," 
replied  Henry,  passing  on. 

^*  One  moment,"  said  Mr  Rosman. 
**  Those  men  will  perhaps  reply  to 
your  reasons  with  insults,  and  you 
may  have  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  admit  your  right.  Had  yon  not 
better  accept  beds  at  my  house,  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  live  but  a  few  yards  off, 
and  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving you." 

Fortin  and  Mulzen  bowed,  and  re- 
tamed  their  thanks  for  this  hospitable 
invitation — but  in  very  different  tones. 
That  of  Mulzen  was  gratefhl  and  joy- 
ous; that  of  his  companion  con- 
strabied,  although  polite.  Henry  had 
not  yet  forgotten  that  Mr  Rosman 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  bis  dinner  at  Cemay. 

"You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said 
he,  softening  his  voice ;  "  but  I  would 
not  on  any  account  occasion  you  so 
much  trouble.  It  is  well,  besides, 
to  give  a  lesson  to  these  people,  and 
to  teach  them  to  respect  the  rights 
of  travellers." 

Havhagthus  spoken,  he  again  bowed, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  pedlars.  Mulzen, 
fearing  a  quarrel,  followed  him ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  the  hawkers  did 
not  care  much  about  the  matter,  or 
that  they  were  daunted  by  the  Pro- 
ven^aPs  resolute  mien,  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  little  grumbling,  in 
spite  of  which  Henry  installed  him- 
self in  the  fifth  bed.  His  cousin;  re- 
lieved of  his  apprehensions,  then  re- 
descended  the  stairs  and  joined  Mr 
Rosman,  who  had  been  so  obliging 
as  to  wait  for  him. 

Miss  Charlotte  and  her  niece  Louisa 
were  preparing  the  tea  before  a  crack- 
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ling  fire  of  fir-cones.  Mulzen*d  guide 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  two  ladies,  who  received  the 
young  man  with  conrteous  kindness. 
They  made  him  sit  down  at  table, 
and  Louisa  filled  the  cups.  As  to 
Miss  Charlotte,  she  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  her  jour- 
ney; seated  in  her  arm-chair,  she 
fancied  she  still  felt  the  jolts  of  the 
diligence,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  in  the  singing  of  the  kettle. 
She  did  not  forget,  however,  to  in- 
quire what  had  become  of  the  young 
man  who  had  carried  the  imperial  of 
the  diligence  by  assault  at  Cemay, 
and  Mr  Rosman  related  what  had 
just  occurred  at  the  inn. 

"  Bless  me ! "  cried  Miss  Charlotte, 
"  he  passes  his  life  in  search  of  quar- 
rels and  litigation  I  He  is  a  man  to 
be  avoided  Uke  a  pestilence !" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better 
heart  or  more  upright  character,'*  re- 
plied Mulzen ;  "but  he  makes  a  point 
of  acting  up  to  his  motto:  To  every 
one  his  rights y 

"  Whereas,  your  motto  is  Charity ^^^ 
rejoined  the  old  lady  with  a  smUe. 
"  Oh  1  I  overheard  all  that  passed  at 
Cemay." 

**  You  travel  together?"  inquired 
Mr  Rosman. 

"  We  are  cousins,"  replied  Mul- 
zen, ^^  and  we  have  come  to  Kaysers- 
berg  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
will,  which  takes  place  to-morrow.** 

•*  A  will  I"  repeated  Miss  Charlotte 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"The  will  of  our  uncle.  Doctor 
Harver." 

The  two  ladies  and  Mr  Rosman 
looked  at  each  other. 

"Ah I  you  are  the  doctor's  rela- 
tives?" said  Mr  Rosman,  gazing  at 
the  young  man  with  a  certain  degree 
of  interest.  "  Chance  could  hardly 
have  directed  you  better,  sir,  for  I 
was  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friend." 

This  sort  of  mutual  recognition  na- 
turally led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  the  deceased  doctor.  Mul- 
zen had  never  seen  him,  but  he  felt 
for  him  that  sort  of  respectful  regard 
which  instinct  establishes  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  He 
talked  a  long  time  of  the  doctor,  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  details  of  his 
life  and  of  his  last  moments ;  and  at 
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last,  after  one  of  those  intimate  con- 
versations in  which  heart  and  mind 
throw  ofif  disgnise,  and  display  them- 
selves as  they  really  are,  he  retired  to 
bed,  delighted  with  his  hosts,  who,  on 
their  part,  were  equally  pleased  with 
him. 

Hred  with  his  journey,  it  was  late 
when  he  awoke  next  morning.  He 
hastened  to  dress  himself,  in  order  to 
seek  his  cousin,  whom  he  was  to  ac- 
company to  the  notary  with  whom 
the  will  was  deposited.  But  on  goinff 
down  into  the  breakfast  room  he  found 
the  notary  there,  with  Mr  Rosman 
and  with  Fortin,  for  whom  a  mes- 
senger had  been  sent.  Miss  Char- 
lotte and  Louisa  soon  appeared. 
When  all  were  assembled,  Mr  Ros- 
man turned  to  the  two  young  men, 
and  said,  with  a  smile : 

*^  All  here  present  are  interested  in 
the  matter  which  brings  you  to  Kay- 
sersberg,  gentlemen ;  for  my  sister-m- 
law,  Miss  Charlotte  Bevel,  and  her 
niece,  Louisa  Armand,  whose  guar- 
dian I  am,  have  come  hither,  like 
yourselves,  to  witness  the  opening  of 
the  will  of  their  brother  and  uncle, 
Dr  Harver." 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  Miss 
Charlotte  and  Miss  Louisa,  who  re- 
turned their  salutation. 

^*  Since  accident  has  brought  to- 
gether all  the  parties  concerned," 
continued  Mr  Rosman,  *^I  thought 
the  doctor's  last  wishes  might  be 
•made  public  here  as  well  as  at  the 
notary's  office." 

Fortin  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
Everybody  sat  down,  and  the  notary 
was  about  to  break  the  seal  of  the 
will,  when  he  checked  himself. 

"This  will,"  he  said,  "is  of  old 
date,  and,  during  the  latter  months 
of  his  life,  Dr  Harver  told  me  several 
times  that  it  was  his  intention  to  de- 
stroy it,  so  that  each  of  his  heirs 
might  receive  the  share  regulated  by 
law.  The  non>execution  of  his  inten- 
tion I  can  explain  only  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  death.  1  deem  it  my 
duty  to  declare  this ;  and  now  I  ask 
all  the  interested  persons  here  present 
whether  they  are  disposed  to  fulfil 
the  doctor's  expressed  intention,  and 
to  cancel  this  will  with  one  consent, 
before  any  know  whom  the  document 
enriches." 
This  unexpected  proposal  was  fol- 


lowed by  a  pause  of  some  moments' 
duration.  Mulzen  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
he,  modestly,  "  having  no  particular 
claim  upon  the  good  will  of  the  de- 
ceased, I  cannot  consider  that  I  make 
a  sacrifice  in  agreeing  to  an  eqaal 
division  of  the  property,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  it." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Char* 
lotte,  "I  make  no  objection  what- 
ever." 

"  In  the  name  of  my  ward,"  said 
Mr  Rosman,  "  I  give  my  consent." 

"  Then,"  said  the  notary,  tumiog 
to  Henry,  "  there  is  only  this  gentle- 
man     " 

Fortin  seemed  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

"  Like  my  cousin,"  he  at  last  said, 
"I  have  no  ground  to  expect  that 
the  will  favours  me,  but  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  should  be  guarded 
in  my  decision.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  doctor's  intentions,  his  will 
alone  can  now  be  considered  to  ex- 
press them ;  to  neutralise  beforehand 
his  testamentary  dispositions,  is  to 
infringe  both  on  the  rights  of  the 
will  and  on  those  of  the  unknown 
legatee." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it," 
interrupted  the  notary.  "Prompt 
and  perfect  unanimity  could  alone 
make  legitimate  my  proposition.  Let 
us  remain  within  the  strict  limits  of 
legal  right — as  you,  sir,  propose ; 
and  now  be  pleased  to  listen." 

With  these  words  he  tore  the  en- 
velope, opened' the  will,  and  read  as 
follows  :— 

"  Of  the  four  persons  who  can  lay 
claim  to  my  inheritance,  I  know  but 
two :— my  sister,  Charlotte  Revel,  and 
my  niece,  Louisa  Armand.  But  these 
two,  long  united  by  the  strictest  affec- 
tion, have  but  one  common  interest, 
and  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  to 
constitute  but  one  person;  with  re- 
spect to  them,  therefore,  I  have  only 
Louisa  to  consider.  My  first  intention 
was  to  bequeath  to  her  all  I  possess ; 
but  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that 
one  of  my  two  nephews  might  be 
equally  worthy  of  my  regard.  The 
sole  difficulty  is  to  find  out  which  of 
the  two  it  is. 

"  Unable  to  investigate  this  point 
myself,  and  well  knowhag  the  intelli- 
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gence  and  right-mindedness  of  my 
niece,  Loaisa,  I  refer  the  matter  to 
her  judgment ;  and  I  constitute  my 
sole  heir  that  one  of  the  two  coosins 
whom  she  shall  select  for  her  hnsband. 
"  Harver." 

When  the  notary  paused,  after 
completing  the  perusal  of  the  will  of 
the  eccentric  but  well-meaning  doc- 
tor, a  silence  of  some  duration  en- 
sued. The  two  young  men  looked 
embarrassed,  and  Louisa  held  down 
her  head. 

''Mon  DieuT  cried  Miss  Char- 
lotte at  last,  ^Uhe  doctor  has  be- 
queathed a  very  difficult  taslL  to  my 
niece !" 

**Less  difficult  than  you  think, 
sister,"  said  Rosman,  smiling.  "I 
have  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  Hanrers  will,  and  I 
made  inquiries  in  consequence.  The 
result  of  those  inquiries  convinced  me 
that,  whatever  her  choice,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  for  Louisa." 

"Then  let  Miss  Armand  decide," 
said  the  notary,  laughing.  **  Since 
tliere  is  safety  in  either  case,  she  has 
but  to  consult  her  inspirations." 

"  I  will  beg  my  aunt  to  decide  for 
me,"  murmured  the  young  girl,  throw- 
ing herself  into  Miss  Charlotte's  arms. 

"I  decide?"  cried  the  old  lady; 

*'  it  is  very  perplexing,  my 

dear,  and  I  really  do  not  know  .  .  ." 

But,  whilst  uttering  these  words 
with  an  air  of  indecision.  Miss  Char- 
lotte's first  glance  was  at  Mulzen. 
Fortin  perceived  this. 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  he,  quickly, 
'^  I  see  that  your  choice  is  made,  and, 
whatever  my  regrets,  I  cannot  but 
approve  it.  Mademoiselle,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  Mulzen's  hand  and 
leading  him  to  Louisa,  "  your  aunt 
has  seen  and  judged  rightly  ;  my 
cousin  is  more  deserving  than  I  am." 

"  Your  present  conduct  proves  the 
contrary,"  said  MissC  harlotte,  touched 
by  tills  generosity  ;  "  but  we  already 
know  Mr  Mulzen  a  little ;  and  then — 
in  short,  you  deserve  to  hear  the 
whole  truth  .  .  .  ." 

"  Tell  it  me,  by  all  means,"  inter- 
rupted Fortin. 

**  Well,  then,  his  motto  encourages, 
whilst  yours  deters  me  ;  he  promises 


indulgence,  and  you  justice.  Alas  I 
my  dear  sir,  justice  may  suffice  for 
angels,  but  men  have  need  of 
charity." 

"  You  are  perhaps  right,  madam," 
said  Henry  Fortin,  thoughtfully ; 
"yesterday  and  to-day  everything 
seems  to  combine  to  give  me  a  les- 
son. The  rigid  defence  of  my  right 
has  always  turned  against  me,  whilst 
my  cousin's  benevolence  has  in  every 
instance  profited  him.  Mulzen  was 
in  the  right :  his  motto  is  better  than 
mine,  for  it  is  nearer  to  the  law  of 
God.  Christ  did  not  say.  To  every 
one  his  rights ;  but  rather,  Lave  your 
neighbour  €U  yourself,''^ 

Thus  prettily  does  M.  Sonvestre 
illustrate  and  enforce  a  precept.  We 
are  constantly  asked  by  parents  and 
guardians,  having  a  wholesome  horror 
of  modem  French  literature,  to  recom- 
mend to  them  books  at  once  unexcep- 
tionable and  entertaining.  Young 
ladies  must  learn  French,  and  will  not 
read  Telemachus  more  than  six  or 
seven  times  through — anumber  of  per- 
usals which  may  well  nauseate  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  that  very  ad- 
mirable and  particularly  wearisome 
production.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  modest  maidens  of  tender  age 
can  hardly  with  propriety  be  left  to 
seek  their  own  literary  pasture  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  French  bookshop. 
An  appeal  to  the  librarian's  discrimi- 
nation is  apt  to  be  responded  to  by  a 
recommendation  of  the  books  most 
run  upon;  books  whose  plot,  incU 
dent,  and  language,  are  often  as 
grotesquely  revolting  as  those  of  any 
of  the  petites  comidies  rightfully  de- 
nounced by  Mr  Matthews  of  the 
Lyceum.  Li  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, the  publisher's  name  is  per- 
haps the  best  guide  in  the  selection 
of  books  of  any  class.  In  the  case  of 
French  novels  and  romances,  it  is 
safer  to  look  to  that  of  the  author. 
This,  of  course,  implies  a  certain  fami- 
liaritv  with  the  French  literature  of 
the  day.  Those  who  have  not  time 
and  opportunity  of  acquiring  it,  will 
hardly  err,  judging  from  the  books 
before  us,  and  from  the  one  we  re- 
viewed a  few  months  ago,  in  inscrib- 
ing upon  their  "  safe "  list  the  name 
of  Emile  Souvestre. 
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TMM  BBmUCSITS  1:AJUTF8  or  VOUEHIM  COCTHTSIXfl. 

tlO  nUE  BBnOft  OV   BLACKWOOD^  MAflASUB^ 


Sim, — Wb«B  the  GoyenuBOit  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fint  entered  upon  tbe 
Qaixotic  experimeBt  of  ^*  liberalising** 
— as  it  was  termed^-onr  CoBmercial 
Tariff,  by  admitting  to  ike  British 
markets  the  raw  mafeBnala  of  our  ma- 
aafhctnres  free,  aad  materiallj  redu- 
cing the  duties  npon  foreign  prodacts, 
aM  at  eyery  subsequent  step  taken 
ia  the  direcdoa  of  Free  Trad^  we 
were  assured  that  other  nations  aast 
in  good  time  follow  ow  generous  ex- 
ample. Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  Continental  powers,  were 
to  sacrifice  their  rising  manufactures. 
The  United  States  ol  America  were 
to  direct  the  industry  of  their  popula- 
tion exclusively  to  the  derelopment 
of  the  riches  of  their  soiL  Great  Bri- 
tain was  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world ;  her  looms  and  forges,  with 
the  artisans  who  wrought  at  them, 
and  the  capitalists  who  owned  them, 
were  to  supply  thai  world  with  every 
product  of  industry  and  skill ;  and,  in 
return,  were  to  be  secured  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  necessary,  and  even 
luxury,  which  its  various  climates 
afford.  They  were  not  dreaming  phi- 
leeophers  only  who  indulge  in  these 
vain  fancioB,  but  men  who  had  been 
reputed  to  possess  some  acquaintance 
with  the  past  history,  and  with  the 
financial  position,  of  other  countries. 
Plodding,  practical  men  of  business, 
too,  advocated  such  a  policy,  deluded 
by  their  own  avarice  and  ambition, 
which  whispered  to  them  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  new  order  of  things,  in 
which  the  merchant  and  the  manufac- 
turer were  to  change  places  with  the 
landed  aristocracy.  There  were  not 
wanting  parties  who  suggested— as  a 
reference  to  the  pages  of  BiackwootCs 
Magazine  will  prove — that,  before 
uprooting  that  fiscal  system,  under 
the  operation  of  which  this  country 
had  attained  its  proud  pre-eminence 
amongst  nations,  it  would  be  well  to 
be  assured  that  the  foreigner  was 
ready  to  meet  our  concessions  in  a 
reciprocal  spirit;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  contend  that,  by  giving  up 
to  him  unconditionally  the  firee  enjoy- 


ment of  our  markets,  we  should  be 
depriving  ourselves  of  aM  power  of 
teaq>ting  him  to  adopt  a  redproeai 
poUey.  In  reply,  however,  we  were 
told  by  the  Free-Trader,  that  the  fo- 
reigner would  soon  discover  that,  bj 
protecting  his  own  industry,  he  was 
in  reality  taxing  himself;  and  that  he 
would  insist  npon  *^  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market,**  regardless  of  the 
derangement  which  must  ensue  in  thai 
important  one,  where  hU  labottr  wmm 
the  commodity  to  be  vmdtd.  Tenyears 
have  now  elapsed,  during  which  these 
fond  anticipations  have  been  indulged 
in ;  and  it  becomes  Uie  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  inquire  how  far  they 
have  been  realised.  Ifit  can  be  shown 
that  other  countries  have  received  all 
that  we  have  offered  them,  «m1  con- 
ceded nothing  in  return ;  that,  oo  tbe 
contrary,  some  of  those,  which  have 
been  most  benefited  by  out  liberality, 
have  hedged  themselves  round  by  pro- 
tective duties  of  increased  stringency ; 
and  that,  in  many  of  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  British  products  are 
virtually  prohibited;  th^  there  is 
certainly  just  ground,  not  only  for 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
the  British  (Tovemment,  but  for  reta- 
liatory measures,  in  the  event  of  those 
remonstrances  being  ineffectual.  Tbe 
issue  of  the  late  elections  is  regarded 
as  a  declaration  by  the  constituencies 
that  we  shall  not  return  to  a  system 
of  protection.  It  is  going  too  far, 
however,  to  say  that  no  steps  are  to 
be  taken  to  induce  the  foreigner  to 
meet  our  concessions  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  spirit.  Surely  no  one  will 
maintain  that  a  one-sided  Free  Trade 
is  desirable,  or  that  the  promises  and 
prophecies  of  the  Free-Trade  party — 
that  other  countries  would  follow  our 
example  by  liberalising  their  tariffs — 
have  been  fulfilled.  We  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, coerce  them  into  doing  this; 
but,  without  a  return  to  protection  as 
a  system,  we  may  withdraw  a  portion 
of  our  concessions  from,  and  ostracise, 
those  countries,  which  openly  and 
ostentatiously  league  against  us,  and 
study  to  exclude  from  their  markets 
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the  prodttets  of  oar  indnstry.  The 
present  crisis  appears  to  me  a  pecH- 
liarlj  fitting  one  for  an  ioqoiry  into 
this  subject.  The  GovemmeBt  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  is  understood  to  be 
preparing  to  lay  before  the  conntry  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  financial  re- 
form, by  means  of  which  taxation 
may  be  made  to  press  more  equably 
upon  our  population,  and  espeeially 
upon  the  classes  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  the  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring classes  could  be  relieved  from  a 
portion  of  that  taxation,  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  restrictive 
tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  without 
seriously,  or  at  all,  enhancing  prices 
to  the  British  consumer,  a  most  im- 
portant and  happy  result  would  be 
achieved,  and  the  acrimonious  feeling 
which  at  present  exists  between  the 
trading  and  the  landed  interests  be,  I 
believe,  materially  assuaged. 

There  are  few  subjects,  with  respect 
to  which  the  mass  of  the  public  are 
less  accurately  informed  than  the  com- 
mercial relations,  past  and  pvesent, 
between  Great  Britaui  and  foreign 
countries.  A  few  of  their  most  pro- 
minent features  are  familiar  to  all  who 
have  watched  attentively  the  progress 
of  our  own  legislation.  Most  persons 
are  acquainted,  for  example,  with  the 
conditions  under  which  we  impart  the 
articles  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  timber, 
&c. ;  but  few,  save  merchants  actually 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  terms  upon  which  our 
exports  are  received  in  the  various 
markets  of  the  world,  with  the  bur- 
thens to  which  they  are  subjected, 
and  the  vexatious  impediments  offer- 
ed to  their  introduction.  None,  per- 
haps^ are  much  worse  informed,  with 
respect  to  these  matters,  than  the 
pretentious  gentlemen  who  form  the 
Manchester  section  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League.  Tlteir  peculiar  forte  is 
to  spin,  and  weave,  and — taik.  When 
they  set  up  as  foreign  merchants  they 
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are  helpless  inaoeeats ;  and  generally 
ship  to  foreign  countries  the  very  ar- 
ticles against  which  their  tariffs  most 
especially  operate.  It  is  my  object, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  lay  before 
the  public  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  those  tariffs;  and  particularly  to 
show  in  what  respect,  and  to  what 
extent,  we  are  placed  by  them,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  concessions 
which  we  have  made,  in  a  most  unfair 
position.  In  nndertaking  this  task, 
and  in  directing  attention  to  the  re- 
medial steps  which  are  open  to  us,  I 
believe  that  I  shall  be  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  entire  trading  commu- 
nity, and  of  none  more  especially  than 
the  manufacturing  body,  who,  whilst 
they  clamour  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  boasted  system  of  Free  Trade^ 
and  for  remiseions  of  domestic  taxa- 
tion— to  be  obtained  by  abandoning 
our  colonies,  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  means  of  supporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown — seem  intensely  ig- 
norant of  the  extent  to  which,  through 
the  inordinate  imposts  levied  upon 
their  own  goods  in  foreign  markets, 
they  are  contributing  towards  the 
support  of  half  the  Governments  ia 
the  world. 

That  very  bold,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects only,  valuable  measure,  by 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  col- 
leagues expunged  from  our  commer- 
cial tariff  about  five  hundred  inconsi- 
derable articles,  and  admitted  all  the 
raw  materials  of  manufactures  free  of 
duty,  irrespective  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  produced,  came  into 
operation  in  the  year  1843.  This 
was  our  first  great  bid  for  Free  Trade 
with  all  the  world,  and  we  have  been 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction  ever 
since.  What  has  been  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  governments  have  met 
our  "  liberality,"  or  call  it  what  you 
will,  by  altering  their  tariffs  in  omr 
favour  since  that  period  ?  Up  to  the 
end  of  1848  they  were  the  following:— 


Rbouced  Ta&itfs. 


Parma, 
Tuscany, 
Koman  States, 
Sardinia, 
Two  Sioilies, 


Periods  within  which  the  T&rk>q» 
FeducUoDB  were  made. 

1846  and  1847. 

May  1844  and  Sept.  1846. 

March  1844  to  1845. 

Joly  1845  to  May  1846. 

Aagnst  1845  to  March  9,  1846. 


The  export  duties  upon  many  articles  were  also  reduced. 
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do  ties  upon  a  number  of  artides  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  Amongst 
these  articles  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 
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In  1851  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween this  coontrj  and  Sardinia, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  July  in  that  year,  by  which  con- 
siderable redactions  were  made  in  the 


Zinc — In  pUtes,  barsi  or  pigs,  or  mixed  with  other  metaU,    .    .    Redoced  <mo-kall 
Copper — In  oakefl,  plates,  copper  boilers,  and  other  wrought  copper.       Do.         do. 
lB0!f — Plain  castings,  rails,  &c.,  per  100  kilogrammes,  redaoed 

from Cr.  15.00  to  fir.    &00 

n      Castings  mounted  with  other  metals,  per  do.     .  „  25.00     „    12.00 

^      Wrought,  of  first  manufacture,  rails,  per  do.      .        .         „  16.00     ,»    10.00 

n  „        Of  second  manufacture,      .        .        .        .         „  30.00     „     15.00 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  in  about  the  same  proportions. 

Stkbl, Reduced  one-half 


Mirrors  and  flint  glass,  looking- 
glasses  of  every  dimension,  not  in 
frames,  were  reduced  frt>m  fr.  60.00 
the  100  kilogrammes  to  fr.  25.00. 
Other  mannfactnres  of  glass  were 
largely  reduced.  Porcelain,  paper, 
refined  sugar — Great  Britain  is  not 
benefited  by  the  latter  article  being 
reduced,  not  being  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducer— leather  and  prepared  skins, 
are  reduced  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  proTions  duties.  There 
was  also  an  important  reduction  in 
woollen  yarns:  tissues  of  wool  above 
a  certain  price,  flax  carded  or  combed, 
flax  or  hemp  yarn,  flax  or  hemp  tis- 
sues, cotton  yam,  and  cotton  tissues, 
were  reduced  to  the  extent  of  from 
50  to  75  per  cent. 

Another  treaty  was  efiected  with 
Sardinia  on  the  11th  July,  1852, 
since  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
power,  by  which  considerable  redac- 
tions were  made.  Those  most  mate- 
rially afliBCting  this  country  are  silk 
textures  of  all  kinds,  reduced  from 
15  fr.  per  kilogramme  to  8  fr. ;  iron 
rods,  round,  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter, 
from  10  fr.  per  100  kilogrammes  to 
4  fr. ;  and  tin,  in  pigs  or  pieces,  from 
8  fr.  to  4  fr.  Concessions  of  a  less 
considerable  character  were  made  by 
Tuscany  on  14th  May  1852,  by  the 
Roman  States  on  the  1st  May  1852. 
In  some  articles  in  the  latter  there  is, 
however,  a  slight  increase. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  un- 
dervalue the  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  us  by  these  countries — 
concessions,  however,  which  could  in 
all  probability  have  been  procured  by 
a  redaction  of  the  duties  levied  by  as 


upon  dried  fruits,  oils,  dyes,  silks,  mud 
a  few  other  of  their  chief  products. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  grateful  to 
them  for  the  evidence  which  they 
have  afibrded  us  of  the  extent  ^ 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  to  tite 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
establishment  of  reciprocal  relationa 
with  foreign  conntries.  To  this  we 
shall  heresiter  refer  more  particular- 
ly. But  whatever  may  have  been 
this  benefit,  no  one,  surely,  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  it  was 
worth  our  while  to  revolutionise  the 
entire  commercial  policy  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  ex- 
ports to  a  few  small  Mediterranean 
states. 

I  proceed  to  the  case  of  those  more 
important  countries  which  have  re- 
paid our  liberality  by  giving  increased 
stringency  to  their  tari&.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Gek- 
MAKic  League,  or  Zollverein.  Thia 
League,  of  which  your  readers  need 
scarcely  be  reminded  that  Prussia  la 
the  head,  commenced  imparting  in- 
creased stringency  to  their  tariff"  in 
September  1844,  immediately  after 
the  liberalised  tariff  of  Great  Britain 
had  come  into  operation^  and  made  its 
last  important  alteration  on  the  1st  of 
January  1847,  after  our  ports  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  grain  of  Ger^ 
mang.  Curiously  enough,  too,  and 
as  if  it  were  meant  in  mockery  of  the 
Free  -  Traders  of  the  Manchester 
school,  that  last  alteration  was  di- 
rected exclusively  against  manufac- 
tured cottons  and  linens.  I  give  here 
the  items,  and  the  changes  made  in 
the  duties : — 
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Cotton — Twist,  nnbleaohed^  per  cwi,    . 
LiNKif — ^ri*.  Yarn,  r*w, 

„    Bleached  or  dyed, 
„    BoUed  with  ashes, 
Thread, 
Mannfaotares,  raw, 

„  Bleached,  &o., 

„  Tapes,  oamlirio,&c,  8 

„  Thread  lace, 

If  I  have  any  skill  whateyer  in  read- 
ing men's  motives,  or  understanding 
the  meaning  of  their  actions,  this 
modification  of  the  tariff  of  the  ZoU- 
verein  "was  a  direct  declaration  that 
Germany,  having  obtained  all  that 
she  could  desire  from  the  political 
madness  of  Great  Britain,  was  re- 
solved to  cling  more  closely  still  to 
her  own  protective  system.  For, 
mark  the  significant  fact  that,  in  the 
previous  modification,  which  is  dated 
1st  January  1846,  before  the  Man- 
Chester  League  hadsuoxeded^  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Robert  Feely  in 
throwing  open  our  marheis  to  the  grain 
of  all  countries,  the  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  in  which  that  confede- 
ration was  supposed  to  be  specially 
interested,  were  the  only  important 
articles  left  untouched!  On  exami- 
nation of  the  items,  too,  it  will  be  at 


Old  Duty. 

New  Duty. 

^eo  6  0 

£0     9     0 

0     0     6 

0     6     0 

0     8     0 

0  16     0 

0     16 

0     9     0 

0     6     0 

0  12     0 

0     6     0 

0  12     0 

1  13    0 

3    0     0 

.,860 

4  10    0 

8    5    0 

9     0    0 

once  discerned  that  the  object  of  the 
modification  of  1847  is  expressly  to 
encourage  the  ruder  branches  of  a 
rising  manufacture.  Thus  "  linen 
yam,  raw,"  the  article  which  can  be 
spun  by  the  peasantry  at  their  fire- 
sides, has  an  increased  protection 
conferred  npon  it  of  1200  per  cent. 
The  same  article,  ** boiled  with  ashes'* 
— a  simple  process— receives  an  in- 
creased protection, of  600  per  cent^ 
whilst  *'  bleached  and  dyed,"  requir- 
ing a  more  difficult  process,  has  an 
increased  protection  afforded  it  of 
500  per  cent. 

The  other  items  of  the  ZoUverein 
tariff,  all  determined  upon  since  the 
remodelling  of  our  own  tariff,  range 
in  date  fh)m  January  1,  1844,  to 
January  1, 1846.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  them  : — 


laoH — Raw,  per  cwt.,  .... 

Pig,  rails,  aad  raw,  per  cwi,  and  refined  steel. 

Wrought,  and  in  bars  of  quarter-inch  across,    . 

Wrought,  in  a  rough  state  for  machines,  weighing 
less  than  a  cwt., 

Iron  ship  chain. 

Steel,  polished  plates,    . 

Iron  for  fellies  of  locomotives,  . 
Glass— Coloured, 

Painted, 
Ornaments  of  dress  wrought  with  ivory. 
Needles,  varnished  wares  of  metal,  &c., 
Gold  and  silver  leaf,  (imitation,) 
Ribbons,  silk,    .... 
Woollen  manufactures— viz.  printed  goods,  shawls,  laces, 
embroidery,  &c.,        .....  4 


Old  Duty. 

New  Da 

ty. 

Free. 

£0     1 

a 

£0    8 

0 

0     4 

6, 

0    9 

0 

0     7 

e 

0    9 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  18 

0 

0     9 

0 

0    9 

0 

0  12 

(V 

0     3 

0 

0     9 

0 

0    9 

0 

1   10 

0 

0    1 

6 

1   10 

0 

1  10 

0 

7  10 

a 

1  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

1   10 

0 

15     0 

0 

8    5 

0 

16  10 

0 

10    0 


7  10    0 


Many  of  these  increased  duties  are 
levelled  against  ourselves ;— some  of 
them,  of  course,  against  other  conn- 
tries,  whom  it  may  appear  desirable 
to  coerce  into  joining  the  Zollverein. 
But  it  is  plain  that  there  exists  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  that  league  to 
court  reciprocity.  We  have,  by  the 
repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  which 
gives  to  Prussian  vessels  more  than 
the  privileges  previously  accorded  to 
the    '^rnost  favoured  nations,"  and 


equal  in  fact  to  those  enjoyed  by  our 
own,  offered  a  further  inducement  to 
the  Zollverein  to  reciprocate  with  us ; 
but  that  League  shows  no  sign  of  giv- 
ing us  the  concession  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  at  its  hands. 

Avery  able  statistician— Mr  Newde- 
gate— who  has  devoted  great  pains 
and  talents  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
pressure  of  foreign  tariffs  upon  British 
industry,  has  estimated  that  the  Zoll- 
verein levies  upon 
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Cotion  Yarn,  (No.  40.)  16fV  per  cent 

„     Calico,  printed  and  dyed,  (middle  qoalityj)            66iV  n 

«      Plain  ShirtiogB,       ....  109  „ 

Wool,  (manufactured  common,)      ,           .            .           ZO  „ 

Hardware,                                       .            .            .  100  „ 

Iron,  Bar  and  Bol^            ....            SO  „ 

Linen,    -     .                                                 .            .  I6j\  » 

Silks,  plain  and  eolound.                           .           .  50t^  „ 


I  have  tested  Mr  Newdegate*8 
valaes  and  calcalatioos,  aod  find  them 
as  nearly  approachii^  to  correctness 
as  snch  calcaiations  can  be.  Bat 
there  is  a  chrcamstance  which  he 
omits  to  notice.  The  duties  in  the 
Zolhrerein  tariff  are  levied  by  tke  cwL 
— by  weight,  and  not  by  quality ;  and 
whilst  duties  so  levied  press  nx>re 
onerously  upon  coarse  and  heavy 
fabrics  of  manufactured  textiles  than 
upon  fine  ones,  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  are  admost  prohibitory. 
The  case  of  printed  calicoes  is  one  of 
these.  Taste  in  pattern  and  colour, 
has  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
yalne  of  printed  calicoes,  as  also  the 
value  of  ^*  woollen  priated  goods, 
shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  &c"  Upon 
this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  be  ex- 
cnsed  for  quoting  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  al^ture,  deliver^  in 
July  last  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Mr  Edmund  Potter,  proprietor  of 
the  Dinting  Vale  Print- Works,  near 
Manchester — a  Free-Trader,  and  a 
man  of  great  eminence  in  his  business. 
Mr  Potter  says : — 

**  The  Zollrerein,  Austria,  and  Bohemia, 
produce  for  their  own  markets  ;  and  by 
their  pretecting  duties  prerent  any  other 
supply,  except  of  Tery  fine  French  goods. 
Their  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imita- 
tions of  French  taste  in  the  finer  goods, 
and  of  English  prints  in  the  medium  and 
lower  qualities.  Whilst  referring  to  pro- 
tective duties  (a  mbfect  deeply  interettiwg 
to  the  fyrinter,)  I  may  just  refer  to  the 
Zollrerein.  Prussia  takes  credit  to  her- 
self for  her  liberality  in  not  hating  raised 
them  (they  are  very  nearly  prohibitory.) 
These  duties  are  charged  by  weight :  a 
few  years  ago,  when  prints  were  higher 
priced,  we  had  a  trade  with  her,  the 
duties  then  being  25  to  30  per  cent ; 
now,  on  our  reduced  prices,  a  print  worth 
88.  6d.  pays  50  per  cent  In  Austria  the 
duties  are  also  charged  by  weight,  and 
on  a  print  at  8s.  amount  to  80  per  cent. 
— of  course  a  prohibition. 

The  great  success  of  the  French  prin- 
ter of  late  years,  and  especially  in  his 


ine  goods,  I  attribute  greatly  (not  en- 
tirely) to  tke  greater  extent  of  markets  he 
k€U  for  tkem  than  ourulvee.  We  are  de- 
barred fh>m  a  considerable  part  of  (he 
demand  for  fine  goods  he  enjoys.  He  kat 
our  market  free^  and  we  are  proktbited 
from  ki§ :  ke  ^n$  tke  ^anee  qfdkaring  in 
tke  eupplff  of  our  Awty  mUlions  ofpopulm- 
Uonj  tn  mddition  to  kis  tkirty-Jine :  ke  ka$ 
tkme  tke/ine  trade  qfeuitf^fite  miilkme  apem 
to  kiw^  wkiie  we  ka^  it  onlpfor  tkiftf." 

A  more  important  admission  from 
a  practical  man  of  business,  I  have 
not  met  with  for  some  time  past 

I  shall  proceed  to  the  case  of  Bel- 
onTH.  That  country  appears  to  have 
an  ambition  to  become  a  maritime 
power — and  who  can  blame  it  for 
making  the  endeavour  to  carry  out 
snch  an  ambition  ?  Belgium,  like  the 
Zollverein,  commenced  its  **  modifi- 
cation*^ of  its  tariff  a^ifi^f  ut,  imme- 
diately after  we  had  thrown  aside  the 
principle  of  Protection  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  tariff  in  1843 ;  and  it  did 
more  than  merely  raise  its  import 
duties.  It  establidhed  heavy  dif- 
ferential duties  against  the  shipping  of 
this  and  other  countries.  This  move- 
ment takes  date  from  July  1844,  sub- 
sequently to  the  liberalisation  of  our 
tariff,  to  February  1847,  immediately 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Belgium,  therefore,  has  not  been  par- 
ticulariy  grateful  for  the  liberality  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  table  on  the  op- 
posite page  will  be  found  the  altera- 
tions of  duties  made  during  this  period 
in  some  of  the  principal  articles  in 
her  tariff. 

It  must  be  dear  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  had  in  view  two 
main  objects  in  making  the  above 
alterations  in  her  tariff— vix.,  first, 
by  levying  the  increased  duties  upon 
cottons,  silks,  machinery,  &c.,  hjf 
weighty  so  as  to  press  more  heavily 
upon  coarse  fabrics,  to  protect  their 
own  rising  manufactures ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  by  means  of  high  differ- 
ential duties  upon  all  Imports  brought 
direct  from  the  oomitry  of  growth,  !• 
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Altsrationb  op  Dunn  madi  by  Bkloiom  on  torn  op  thi  pkincipal  ASxicLn 
nt  HBR  Tahipp,  prom  Jult  1844  to  Pbbruart  1847. 


Nbw 

mrr. 

n 

Ol*OOTT. 

laBdgkn 

lofonifn 

AaraaASBOV. 

SuoAm — 

ymmh. 

ymmia. 

£ 

t.    d. 

£    f. 

d. 

£    f. 

d. 

-^ 

Raw,  dW^  in  Bdgian  tet- 
ttft,                  ,'  per  cwt, 

0 

0    1 

0    0 

A 

0     0 

84 

If  from  TTWwIlMtie  couitries, 

• 

0    8 

0    0 

84 

•     1 

0 

Jnly 
'     1844. 

If  otberwite  by  §em,  . 
Tra— 

0 

1     8 

0     1 

2 

0     1 

9 

Direct^  &e,,       .        por  owt.. 
From  TninsRURntie  ooantriety 

0 

5  10 

•  12 

6 

1     5 

0 

Otherwise, 

2 

2    6 

2    1 

8 

2     1 

8 

Machinbrt — 

' 

SteRmengioes, fixed,  per cwt, 

0 

5    7 

0    8 

8 

0    6 

8 

n          „       for  naTig&tioo, 

0 

6    7 

0  10 

5 

0  10 

5 

„          9,       locomotrres. 

0 

5    7 

0  14 

7 

0  14 

7 

Carding,  (wire,) 

0 

5    7 

1  11 

3 

1  11 

8 

October 

Iron  tenders,  boilers,  Jte.,  . 

• 

9    2 

0    8 

4 

0    8 

4 

1844. 

Copper  tenders,  boilers,  kc. 

0 

9    2 

0  16 

8 

0  16 

8 

Detached  pieoes,  (east-iren,) 

0 

5    7 

0  10 

5 

0  10 

5 

Ditto,  (cast  copper,  Ac,,) 

0 

5    7 

0  16 

8 

0  16 

8 

^ 

COTTOM— 

^  Oct.  13, 

Printed  or  djed,         per  owt. 

4 

8    4 

6  15 

5 

6  15 

5 

1844  to 

Silk— 

Feb.  I, 

Bleached  or  printed,      per  lb. 

0 

1  10 

0     8 

9 

0    8 

9 

J     1847. 

Timber — 

Fur  ship-bnilding  or  ciTil  pnr-  ) 

poses,  not  iowed,  if  direct,  [ 

0 

0    6 

•    1 

8 

0    8 

4 

per  ton, ) 

Not   Bawd,  otherwise    thao 
direct,   .... 

0 

0    6 

0    4 

2 

0    4 

2 

Oak.  for  naral  bailding,    . 

6 

0    8 

0    0  10 

0    0 

10 

Sawed,  direct,    . 

0 

3    4 

0    7 

6 

0    9 

2 

Otherwise  than  direct, 

0 

8    4 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

Wood  Furxitubs— 

Ad  valorem^ 
Rum— 

6  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  oent. 

In    caaks,     by    sea    direct,) 
per  22  gallons,  ( 

0 

1     8 

0    3 

6 

0    5 

5 

Otherwise  than  direct. 

e 

1     8 

8    6 

8 

0    6 

8 

Brandt,  Giif,  Ac— 

By  sea  direct,   . 

8 

1    8 

0    8 

6 

0    4 

7 

Otherwiie, 

0 

1     8 

0    6 

8 

0    6 

8 

ASHBS  — 

Direct,                        per  cwt. 

0 

0    8 

0    0 

24 

0    0 

10 

Otherwise, 

0 

0    8 

0     1 

3 

0     I 

8 

Hbmp— 

Undressed,  direct,     . 

0 

0    6i 

0    0 

24 

0    0 

10 

CoTTow ,  Wool — 

Ernst  India,  direct,     . 

0 

0    8 

0    0 

iV 

0    0 

84 

Otherwise  than  direct. 

0 

0     8 

0    0 

H 

0    0 

84 

Other  than  East  India  direct. 

0 

0    8 

0    0 

^« 

0    0 

84 

Not  direct. 

0 

0    8 

0    0 

11 

0    0 

11 

HiDBs  and  Skins — 

Raw,  direct,      . 

0 

0    Sf 

0    0 

^« 

0    0 

24 

Dried,       .... 

0 

0    2( 

0    0 

^ 

0    0 

3 

Lbathbb — 

Maaufaetnred,  . 

6  per  cent 

18  pere 

eni, 

18  per  cent 
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secure  to  tbeir  own  shipping  the 
benefit  of  the  long  voyage.  Both 
these  objects  have  been  effectoally  ac- 
complished. We  have,  indeed,  had 
it  boasted  of  late,  that,  by  a  new 
treaty,  some  very  valaable  conces- 
sions were  made  expressly  to  British 
commerce.  Bat,  on  examining  the 
treaty  in  question,  which  was  agreed 
to  in  October  last,  and  passed  into  a 
law  by  the  Belgian  Government  on 
the  22d  Febmary  1852,  bnt  not  rati- 
fied until  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  I  find  that  it  is 
well-nigh  worthless  to  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  it  professes  to  extend 
to  ns  a  perfectly  reciprocal  commerce 
with  Belgium ;  but,  when  defining 
what  its  authors  mean  by  reciprocal 
relations,  we  find  that  they  are  only 
to  extend  to  a  certain  number  of 
articles  of  inconsiderable  importance 
to  us,  though  of  much  to  Belgium ; 
and  that  a  special  exception  is  made 
of  all  those  leading  articles,  such  as 
rice,  sugar,  dvewoods,  &c.,  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  which,  on  the  same 
terms  as  Belgian  vessels,  would  have 
been  a  valuable  boon  to  the  Bri- 
tish shipowner.  The  concessions  are 
simply  that  cotton,  and  a  few  other 
articles  chiefiy  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  which  heretofore  were 
carried  from  this  country  exclusively 
in  Belgian  ships,  may  now  be  carried 
either  in  Belgian  or  British.  This 
petty  measure^a  mere  sham,  to  en- 
able the  Whig-Radical  Government 
who  negotiated  it  to  indolfi:e  in  a 
little  code -crowing  and  vaunting  pro- 
phecy of  the  advent  of  a  commercial 
millennium,  in  which  the  world  would 
become  converted  to  a  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  our  Free-Trade  policy — 
a  Grovemment  worthy  of  the  name 
would  have  flung  in  the  teeth  of  its 
proposers  as  an  insult — a  palpable 
sprat  to  catch  the  leviathan  of  the 
deep.  It  was  left,  however,  as  the 
only  legacy  of  the  kind  which  Whig- 
gery  had  to  bequeath  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby,  which,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  had  only  to 
perform  the  ceremonial  of  usheriog 
formally  to  the  world  the  bantling, 
already  bom,  of  such  ridiculously 
small  dimensions  and  unfortunate 
parentage. 

Another   country   which  has   not 
only  rejected  our  approaches  towards 


a  reciprocal  system,  but  repaid  them 
by  increasing  the  stringency  of  her 
tariff,  is  France.  Like  that  of 
Belgium,  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  has  been  to  erect  a 
powerful  manufacturing  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  its  com- 
mercial marine.  The  tariff  of  France, 
as  it  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  1842,  was  of  a  highly  restrictive 
character.  I  find  in  it  no  less  than 
twenty -three  articles  which  are  pro- 
hibited, either  when  brought  nom 
French  colonies  in  foreign  vessds,  or 
prohibited  altogether.  In  the  fbrmer 
class  are  ebony,  dephants'  teeth, 
sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  and  various 
dyewoods,  the  produce  of  Senegal 
and  the  French  West  Indian  colonies. 
In  the  latter  are  cotton  manufactures, 
woollens,  and  iron  manufactures, 
hardware,  &c.,  with  a  few  exceptions 
of  articles  required  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts.  Thus  madiinery 
is  admitted,  but  it  is  charged  a  dis- 
criminating duty  if  brought  in  other 
than  French  vessels.  Cotton  finom 
India  is  admitted,  as  being  an  im- 
portant raw  material;  but  whereas 
the  duty  is  8s.  per  cwt.  only,  if 
brought  direct  in  French  vessels,  it 
is  charged  £1,  8s.  per  cwt.  when 
brought  in  foreign  vessels.  If  brought 
from  any  other  place  out  of  Europe 
in  French  vessels,  the  duty  is  Ifis. 
per  cwt. ;  but  if  in  foreign  vessels,  it 
IS  charged  £1,  8s.  per  cwt.  As  re- 
gards a  considerable  number  of  other 
articles,  they  are  virtually  prohibited, 
by  the  high  scale  of  duties  imposed 
upon  them;  and  as  regards  some, 
they  would  be  sufiSciently  protected 
by  the  superior  taste  and  skill  em- 
ployed by  the  French  producer.  By 
the  by,  I  may  remark  that,  in  look- 
ing at  the  statistical  returns,  we  do 
appear  to  send  some  cotton  goods  to 
France,  bnt  these  are  chiefly  for 
export  to  the  colonies. 

Yet,  restrictive  as  was  the  tariff  of 
1842,  the  Government  of  France  were 
prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
voluntary  concessions  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peers  Government,  to  in- 
crease its  protective  character.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
alterations  made  in  the  French  tariff 
in  1845,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
partly  levelled   against  the  British 
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manafactiirer,   and   partly  designed    the  long-yoyage  trade  to  her  own 
to  secure  to  France  a  monopoly  of    shores: — 


Steel— 

Raw  in  plates,  per  cwt. 

Drawn, 

Cast  in  plates,      .    . 
„  drawn,         .    . 
Thread — 

Flax  or  hemp,  single ) 
raw, } 

Bleached,   .... 

Dyed, 

Twisted  raw,  .    .    . 

Bleached,    .... 

Dyd, 

Hides- 

Raw   undried,  fTom^l 
eountriei    out    of  V 
Europe,  .    .    .    .  j 

Raw  dried,  from  India, 
Rice— 

From  India,    .    .    . 
Guano— 

From  countries  out) 
of  Europe,  ...  J 
Tin— 

Raw,  from  India,     . 
Lac  Gum — 

From  India,    .    .    . 

Old  Duty, 

Nkw  Dutv. 

In  French 
Tessela. 

Foreign  and 
bylaiid. 

In  French 
ireiseb. 

Foreign  and 
by  land. 

Datb  or 

ALTSaATION. 

£    8.    d. 
1     5    0 

1  9    2 

2  18    4 
2  18    4 

2  12    1 

3  7  11 
3    6    8 

3  9    7 

4  9    7 
4    5    5 

0    0    5 
0    2     1 
0    I     0 

0    0    2} 

0    0    2) 
0    0    7 

£   $.    d. 
1    7    3 

1  11    8 
3    2    8 
3    2    3 

2  15    8 

3  12    4 
3  11    0 

3  14    1 

4  15    1 
4  10    8 

0    0    5i 
0    6    3 
0    3    9 

0    1     8 

0    1    8 
0    2    4 

£   «.    d. 

1  13    4 

2  1     8 

1  13    4 

2  1     8 

3  8    9 

4  8    4 
4    3    4 

4  13    9 

5  19    7 
5    8    4 

0    0    5 
0    1     0 
0    0    2} 

0    0    0} 

0    0    0} 
0    0    2} 

£    8,    d. 

1  16    0 

2  1     9 

1  16    0 

2  4    9 

3  14  10 

4  13    9 
4    8    6 

4  19    5 
6    6    7 

5  14    9 

0    1  10 
0    6    3 
0    3    9 

0    2    1 

0    2    1 
0    6    3 

June  9,  1845. 
w 
»» 
r» 

>« 

>» 
it 
9t 

»» 
»f 

»» 

June  11, 1845. 
It 
»» 

n 

That  the  increased  duties  levied 
by  this  alteration  in  the  French 
tariff,  npon  the  particular  article  of 
linen  thread,  have  been  the  means 
of  destroying  an  important  export 
trade  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
injnring  severely  the  linen  mannfac- 
tnres  of  that  country,  is  an  admitted 
fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  ^Ifast. 
The  speaker  is  Mr  John  Ferguson  of 
Belfast,  a  linen -manufacturer,  and 
formerly  an  ardent  Free-Trader : — 

"They  bad  already  granted  a  great 
deal  to  France.  On  the  importation  of 
com  the  duty  had  been  altogether  re- 
mitted, and  that  had  conferred  on  France 
a  great  amount  of  benefit.  He  ahonld 
be  sorry  to  see  that  measure  in  any  way 
altered,  or  any  duty  laid  upon  foreign 
com ;  but  he  contended  that,  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  grain,  France  had 
been  benefited  largely,  while  that  coun- 
try had  done  nothing  whaterer  towards 
acting  reciprocally  with  England.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Seeing  what  had  occurred,  he  did 
not  beliere  that  the  OoTemment  of 
France  would  admit  the  manufactures  of 


England  at  a  lower  duty  than  at  present, 
though  England  should  reduce  the  duty 
on  the  wines  of  France.  Though  we 
had  reduced  the  duties  on  the  produce  of 
France,  that  country  had  ncTcr  yet 
shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  act 
npon  the  same  principle  with  us;  &nd  he 
therefore  thought  that,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  memorial  as  was  before  them, 
they  should  rather  speak  to  their  own 
Government,  and  call  npon  them  to  say 
to  other  powers,  that,  if  they  did  not 
reduce  the  duties  on  British  industrial 
produce,  the  British  Goremment  would 
not  reduce  on  theirs.  His  idea  was  that 
of  a  differential  duty  between  nations 
that  took  manufactures  from  us  free,  and 
those  nations  that  would  not  admit  our 
manufactures.    (Hear,  hear.)*' 

One  can  scarcely  afford  to  pity 
Free-Trademanufacturers  and  capital- 
ists, whose  griping  selfishness  has 
brought  such  a  result  npon  their  own 
heads.  But  we  most  regret,  for  the 
sake  of  the  working  population,  the 
serious  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  one 
of  the  only  valuable  branches  of  in- 
dustry of  which  Ireland  can  boast. 
In  an  equally  effectual  manner  tha 
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increased  diBcriminatiDg  dnties  levied 
upon  British  tonnage  are  excluding  the 
British  shipowner  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  carrying  trade  from  distant 
countries  to  French  ports.  For  ex- 
ample, Fast  India  rice  is  worth  at 
this  moment  in  the  Liverpool  market 
£11,  10s.  per  ton.  The  best  freight 
which  could  be  got  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  or  any  other  Fast  Indian 
port,  is  about  £3  per  ton  on  an  average 
{it  is  at  present  temporarily  higher) 
to  a  Furopean  port.  Is  it  possible 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
merchant  can  afford  to  pay  upon  a 
cargo  of  rice  brought  to  a  French 
port  £3,  15s.  per  ton  duty,  whilst  a 
French  importer  in  a  French  ship 
pays  2|d.  per  cwt.,  or  48. 2d.  per  ton  ? 
He  would  be  losing  by  such  a  trans- 
action precisely  the  freight  payable 
to  the  British  shipowner,  and  10s.  lOd. 
additional.  U  pon  the  article  of  '*  raw 
dried  hides  "  from  India,  the  differen- 
tial duty  against  the  British  ship- 
owner is  £5,  63.  per  ton,  or  £2,  6s. 
more  than  the  freight  How  can  he 
compete  with  an  importer  who  employs 
a  French  ship?  Upon  "Lac  gum" 
the  differential  duty  is  £6,  03.  lOd. 
in  favour  of  the  French  shipowner. 

Yet  upon  this  nation  what  advan- 
tages we  have  conferred  by  our  Free- 
Trade  policy !  We  have  made  her  the 
great  com- milling  power  of  Europe, 
and  enabled  her  to  deluge  our  mar- 
kets with  flour,  manufactnred  from 
the  wheats  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Ger- 
many. We  receive  her  cotton  roana- 
factures  free  of  duty,  unless  made  up, 
and  then  at  10  per  cent;  her  silk 
goods  at  15  per  cent ;  her  linens  at 
10  per  cent  for  a  few  descriptions,  but 
the  bulk  free; — all  of  which  articles,  if 
coming  from  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  country,  she  prohibits  either 
expressly,  or  by  duties  which  amount 
to  prohibition.  We  allow  her  ships 
to  bring  to  our  ports  the  produce  of 
our  vast  colonial  empire,  and  of  eveiy 
country  in  the  globe,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  British  ships,  whilst  she 
virtually  closes  her  own  against  our 
flag.  And  not  only  are  we  thus  ex- 
cluded from  France  itself,  but  her 
colonial  markets  are  closed  against 
us.  The  result  of  such  a  system  is 
seen  from  the  inequality  existing  be- 
*— — ^n  our  Import  and  export  business 
^at  country.     We  imported  in 
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1851  French  manufbctvres  and  pm- 
duce  to  the  amount  of  £8,400,000, 
consisting  principally  of  the  most 
highly  perfected  articles,  upon  wbi^ 
a  large  amount  of  skilled  labour  ba4 
been  employed;  but  we  were  only 
permitted  to  send  her  in  retnrm 
£2,400,000  worth  of  British  produc«L 
In  fact.  Great  Britain  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  market  which  employs  most 
extensively  Uie  ingenious  artiaaoa 
and  the  manufacturers  of  France.  A 
few  days  ago,  I  observed  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  large  numbers  of 
French  commercial  travellers  were 
visiting  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland  takhig  orders,  from  tke  re- 
tailers^  for  silk  goods,  cambrica, 
gloves,  &c ;  and  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve the  fact  after  perusing  the  fol- 
lowing extract  fh)m  the  Ortober  cir- 
cular of  an  eminent  Manchester  firm, 
Messrs  M'Nair^  Greenow^  J-  Irving 
These  gentlemen  remark  of  the  ailk- 
manufacturers  of  this  country : — 


«  The  Silk  Trade— a  branch  of  i 
factor*  but  ueldom  adverted  to — is  said 
to  be  in  anything  bat  a  proBperons  condi- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  to  form  the 
only  exception  to  the  manofactoriag 
prosperity  of  the  country.  We  refer 
mure  particnlarly  to  the  mannfaetore  of 
broad  Silks,  which  is  now  reported  to  be 
not  larger  than  it  was  ten  to  fifteen  yean 
ago.  It  is  stated  to  have  decreased  im 
Spittalfield  and  in  Macclesfield:  but  U 
have  increased  in  this  neighbourhood. 
On  the  other  band,  it  was  never  reported 
to  be  more  prosperous  in  France.*' 

I  need  not  remark  how  powerfully 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  goods  into  this  oonntiy 
aids  France  in  introducing  its  goods 
into  foreign  markets.  The  getting  up 
of  a  new  pattern,  either  in  weaving 
or  printing,  having  been  paid  for  by 
the  sale  to  the  home  and  British  coo* 
Burner,  it  can  henceforth  be  produced 
for  the  markets  of  the  world  at  prices 
which  set  competition  at  defiance. 

The  giant  evil,  however,  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  France  con- 
sists not  in  the  refusal  of  that  country 
to  receive  our  manufactures,  but  in 
the  criminal  madness  which  allows  us 
to  submit  to  her  restrictions  upon 
British  shipping  without  retaliating 
upon  her.  Whilst  a  few  small  trading 
veaseU  to  ber  wine  and  bcaody  potta. 
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and  tbe  steamers  engaged  in  the  con- 
▼eyance  of  passengers,  constitute  tbe 
bulk  of  tbe  British  shipping  engaged 
in  tbe  commerce  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  France,  the  flag  of  tbe 
latter  conn  try  is  now  Hying  in  everj 
port  of  this  country  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  onrseives,  and  not  her  own 
GoTemment,  whoare  rapidly  elevating 
her  to  the  position  of  a  great  mari- 
time power.  It  is  not  because  of  tbe 
active  efxertions  which  have  been 
Bade  daring  the  past  few  years  in  her 
twildiog  yards,  to  provide  her  with 
one  of  tbe  most  efficient  fleets  in  the 
world — not  because  of  the  number, 
tbe  vast  siac,  and  tbe  excellent  oon- 
Btroction  of  her  war-steamers — that 
France  is  to  be  feared  as  an  opponent 
on  the  seas ;  but  because  Great 
BriUin  has  allowed  her,  at  tbe  cost 
of  her  own  shipowners,  to  train  up  a 
sufficient  number  of  hardy  sailors  to 
man  those  ships  and  those  steamers 
of  war.  The  able  article  in  your  July 
Number,  on  the  deficiency  of  our 
present  military  and  naval  resources 
to  resist  an  invasion  of  our  soil  by 
tbe  very  ambitious  man  who  at  pre- 
sent sways  an  absolute  sceptre  in 
France,  most  have  convinced  thoa- 
sands  of  reflecting  people  of  the  dan- 
ger which  impends  over  this  country ; 
and  the  subsequent  career  of  Loais 
Napoleon  has  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  more  a  sense  of 
that  danger,  against  which  the  la- 
mented Duke  of  Wellington,  tbe  gal- 
lant Hardinge,  and  other  high  autho* 
rities,  have  long  warned  us  in  vain. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the 
President  of  France — who  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  Emperor  before  these 
pages  see  the  light — recently  tried  the 
experiment  how  many  men  could  be 
carried  in  his  new  war-steamer 
"  Napoleon."  It  was  not  to  affright 
Belgium,  or  Russia,  or  any  Continen- 
tal power,  that  it  was  boastfully  an- 
nounced that  she  was  capable  of 
transportmg,  at  one  time,  five  thoa- 
sand  men  I  The  menace  was  directed 
against  Great  Britain  herself— against 
that  country  which  he  has  declared 
that  he  is  '^  fated  "  to  subdue,  and  to 
avenge  upon  her  the  disasters  which 
befell  France  and  her  first  Emperor 
upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Weak- 
minded  men,  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
^my  danger  to  arise  to  England  firom 
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an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  carry  but  his  designs 
against  us,  and  point  to  tbe  failure  of 
past  attempts  to  invade  our  shores, 
and  to  our  unvarying  successes  by  sea 
during  the  war,  omit  to  consider  that 
France  has  now,  and  through  the 
folly  of  our  conraaercial  legislation  is 
rapidly  increasing,  a  vast  mercantile 
marine^  composed  of  men  inured  to 
every  climate,  and  familiar  with  the 
management  of  every  description  (^ 
craft.  There  is  another  important 
change  now  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  countries.  Patting  out  of 
sight  all  consideration  of  the  landing 
of  a  powerful  army,  and  its  probable 
triumphant  march  upon  London,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  French  cruisers, 
and  especially  armed  steamers,  from 
committing  the  most  feufnl  devasta- 
tion upon  our  undefended  outposts? 
She  has  merchant  captains  in  abun- 
dance, as  familiar  with  the  approaches 
to  those  ports  as  the  seamen,  or  even 
the  pilots,  who  belong  to  them.  TakB 
the  case  of  Liverpool  itself.  The  vast 
mass  of  shipping  in  its  docks,  and  the 
millions*  worth  of  merchandise  in  its 
warehouses,  aie  defended  only  by  a 
small  fort,  near  the  Bock  Lighthonsa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river — our  best 
defence  against  an  invader  having 
always  been  held  to  consist  in  the 
intricacy  and  danger  of  the  channels 
and  banks  outside,  which  rendered 
the  port  inacces«ble  without  the  aid 
of  a  trained  pilot.  Yet,  I  venture  to 
say,  there  are  plenty  of  French  cap- 
tains now  to  be  found  as  capable  of 
directing  into  it  a  ship,  or  a  war- 
steamer,  of  moderate  draught  of 
water,  as  some  of  the  most  skilled  of 
our  professional  pilots.  Who  can 
contemplate  without  a  shudder  tha 
fearful  consequences — tbe  loss  of  life 
and  of  property  —  which  might  be 
caused  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  a 
single  hostile  vessel  thus  gaining  ad- 
mission into  our  river? 

Such  consequences,  however,  we 
are  to  risk  in  our  selfish  pursuit  of 
cheapness.  France — our  hereditary 
foe — whose  policy  virtually  excludes 
every  cargo- laden  British  vessel  from 
entering  her  ports,  is  permitted  to 
come  into  our  own,  and  to  take 
return -cargo  either  home  or  to  any 
part  of  our  vast  colonial  possessions, 
upon    aa  favourable   a  footing   aa 
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ample,  she  tfaoaght  fit  to  tax  163.  8d.     sufficieiitly  restrictive,  as  will  be  seeo 
per  too.     Her  previous  tariff  was    from  the  statement  below  : 

Silks  —  Fancy  velvets,  &c.— protected  by  duties  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to 
33s.  6d.  per  lb. 

„  Plain — prohibited. 

„  Mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  or  linen — 20  to  140  per  cent. 

Cottons — All  plain — prohibited. 

„  Fancy  sorts— by  weight,  and  mostly  at  prohibitory  rates. 

*«  Other   sorts"    are    admitted    at  tariff   was    to    discourage    all  save 

various  rates  of  duty,  if  containing  fine  goods,  which  conld  not  interfero 

fit>m  76  to  80  threads  p>er  inch  of  with  her  own  manofactures : 

warp,  showing  that  the  object  of  her 

WooLLXNS—Baise— prohibited. 

M  Frieze  or  duffel — Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

„  Blankets — lOd.  per  lb. 

n  Flannel,  wool,  or  mixed — prohibited. 

„  Other  sorts,  (heavy) — lOd.  per  lb. 

Cotton    —  Yam,  No.  25  •—40  to  50  per  cent. 

»  „     No.  26  and  upwards — 20  to  40  per  cent 

„  Turkey  red — 60  to  100  per  cent 

n  All  othera— 45  to  200  per  cent 

Woollen — Yam  combed,  not  dyed  or  twined — 20  to  250  p 

„  „    Dyed,  twined,  or  doubled— 40  to  140  per  c 

„  „    Carded,  not  dyed  or  doubled,  for  weavcn*  i 

There  is  certainly  little  reciprocity  Sweden  and  Korwmv  lut  mna.   tfr 

in  the  tariff  of  Sweden.    Nor  is  that  same  date ! — apparant^  jl 

of  Norway  at  all  more  liberal.     Her  us  with  respect  to  saK  mtl. 

old  tariff  was  sufficiently  stringent;  in  reality  adll   ftyft^gr^   »    ^ 

yet  we  find  it  altered  on  the  Ist  of  prohibition.     Tlnib.  ^  -anx.  3 
January  1846  —  singular  that    both     her  new  tuiffn— 

Cotton  Manufactures,  per  lb.,  .         .        _       li.  ->i.  '"  -i"^ 

The  duty  (Is.  2^d.)  is  nearly  the  valne  of  4 

Cotton  and  Linen — mixed,  per  lb.. 
Woollen — Carpets,  pilot  cloth,  and 
Silk — mixed  with  woollen  or  liat 
Woollen — or  mixed  with  eottom 

Denmark  also  fixed  upon  the  laa 
January  1846  to  "  modify"  her 
previously  restrictive ;  but,  whilrt  tsK> 
Ing  some  articles  not  included  bk  ifn?- 
mer  efforts  of  protection,  she 
safed   a  slight  reduction  m 
Tet  we  havo  thrown  open 
to  the  timber  of  the  north 
to  the  disadvantage  of  • 
American  colonies,  whoat 
consume  of  our  ul 
amount  per  bead  to  the 
of  Great  Britain  itadt 

The  UwrrED  Srans  sf 
probably  the  neares  ai 
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•0  for  tooM  iaterasts,  Ibe  ayenig«  pro- 
tectioD  wbicli  it  affordB  ouiBoi  be  set 
down  at  less  than  25  per  cent.  Thus 
cotton  mannfactnres  (staple  descrip- 
tions) pay  25  per  cent ;  man  o  fact  a  res 
of  hemp  are  20  per  cent ;  manufac- 
tures of  liuen,  30  per  cent,  if  em- 
broidered, and  20  per  cent  if  plain ; 
woollen  and  worsted  stnff  goods,  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  Tbe  important 
article  of  iron  is  taxed  30  per  cent ; 
woollen  goods  pay  30  per  cent ;  and 
coke,  coal,  and  earthenware — the  two 
latter  atfording  valuable  cargo  for 
ships  laden  in  Great  Britain  for  Ame- 
rican ports— are  also  taxed  30  per 
cent-  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
convey  at  all  times  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  duties  charged,  for 
section  8  of  the  Act  contains  a  provi- 
sion by  which  an  appraiser  is  autho- 
rised, when  in  bis  opinion  the  original 
invoice  does  not  give  the  full  value  of 
the  goods  in  tbe  market  whence  im- 
ported, to  add  to  it  the  estimated 
deficiency,  and  also  *^all  posts  and 
charges  which,  under  existing  laws, 
would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at 
the  port  trhrre  the  sctme  mm/  he  entered^ 
npon  which  tbe  duties  should  be  as- 
sessed." By  this  appraisement  pro- 
cess, I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
atating  that  an  extra  2^  per  cent  is 
very  frequently  added  to  the  duty. 
That  the  American  tariff,  thus  levied, 
-b  amply  protective  of  the  leading 
branches  of  the  industry  of  its  people, 
and  especially  of  their  cotton  manu- 
factures, is  a  well-ascertained  fact. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1850-1,  America 
retained  for  consumption  of  her  own 
cotton  crop  404,0(>0  bales;  and  we 
were  told  boastingly,  by  an  eminent 
statistician,  Mr  Edward  Cardwell, 
that  she  was  abandoning  her  cotton 
manufactures,  and  that  this  year  the 
consumption  would  exhibit  a  serious 
decline.  By  the  official  statement, 
however,  received  a  fortnight  ago, 
showing  how  the  crop  of  1851-2  was 
disposed  of,  we  learn  that  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  America  was  613,000 
bales,  which  proves  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  had  increased  Jijti/  per 
cent  I  Since  the  passing  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  we  have  opened  our  markets 
to  the  "  breadstuffs"  of  America;  and, 
by  a  statistical  table  just  received 
from  that  country,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing to  have  been  her  exports  to  Great 


^F§ni0m  Cmmtim.  [Nor* 

BriiaiJi  from  tlM  Isl  of  Septaabar 
1861  to  the  Ist  September  1852,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  the 
prenoQS  year : — 


lasa-o. 

Floor  (bamU)         i;(6938S    1,379,64S 
Corn  m—X  (banreU)         1,750  ByBS^ 

Wheat  (basheU)       1,520,307     1,286,630 
Com(bu8heU)  1^47^3    2,197/253 

In  money  ralne  this  export  repre- 
sents £2,941,000,  which  we  hare  this 
year  paid  to  the  Americaa  farmer  for 
the  materials  of  our  cheap  loaf.  By 
the  by,  the  same  docsmeot  from 
which  these  figures  are  taken  con- 
tains the  following  remarks,  which 
are  not  rery  consoling  to  the  Britidh 
agriculturist : — 

•  With  respect  to  the  supply  of  bread- 
staffd  for  the  eoBing  year,  it  ie  likely  to 
be  most  ample  ;  for  it  is  anderetood  thai 
the  jield  throaghoot  the  coantry  has  beea 
more  generally  abundant  than  ia  any  pre- 
▼ioos  year,  at  least  for  a  long  period. 
Eren  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
grain  crops  hare  been  almost  a  total 
failure  for  two  years  in  succession,  the 
harvest  is  ample,  and  large  sections  of 
country  which  bave  depended  on  the  Wew^ 
for  suppbes  are  likely  to  have  a  suplos 
to  send  to  market.  Tbe  crops  of  Eanf, 
aUo,  are  generally  represented  as  giTing 
favourable  promi^,  and  the  prubabilities 
fcould  *fcm  to  indieate  a  lower  range  cf 
pricft  (Man  the  American  farmer  has  rsa- 
lUedfor  some  years  paU" 

Has  America,  since  this  great  boon 
was  conferred  upon  her,  shown  any 
disposition  to  adopt  a  more  truly 
liberal  policy  towards  us?  She  has  not. 
The  only  show  made  of  any  move- 
ment at  all  by  her  was  the  proposition 
last  year  to  lay  an  additional  20  per 
cent  upon  the  import  of  British  iron, 
for  the  protection  of  her  own  domestic 
prodaction  of  that  metal.  In  onr  com- 
mercial legislation  of  the  past  tea 
years,  we  made  frequent  relaxations 
of  our  Navigation  Laws  in  favour  of 
tbe  shipping  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  we  gave  to  her  the  lumber  trade 
with  our  colonies.  In  1849,  we  re- 
pealed our  Navigation  Laws  entirely ; 
and  few  countries  have  profited  more 
from  that  measure  than  the  United 
States.  Tet  what  has  she  done  far  ns, 
in  return,  more  than  by  previous  trea- 
ties she  was  bound  to  do  ?  Literally 
nothing.    We  still  find  her  protecting 
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to  the  utmost  of  her  Ugai  power  th« 
long-voyage  trade  of  her  own  ship- 
ping. In  section  1  of  the  tariff  of 
1846,  we  find  mentioned,  amongst  the 
articles  which  maj  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  free  of  dutj,  the 
following:  ^^ Coffee  and  tea,  when 
imported  direct  from  the  place  of  their 
growth  or  production  tn  American  ves* 
seis^  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled,  by 
reciprocal  treaties,  to  be  exempt  from 
discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and 
other  charges ;  coffee,  the  growth  or 
prod  action  of  the  possessions  of  the 
I^etherlands,  imported  from  the 
Netherlands  in  the  same  manner.** 
Of  coarse,  Great  Britain  is  amongst 
those  coantries  which  have  **  reci- 
procal** treaties,  as  they  are  called, 
with  America;  and  her  shipping  is 
entitled  to  share  this  long- voyage 
trade  with  American  shipping.  But 
beyond  the  privilege  of  conveying 
these  articles  to  her  ports  ^^  direct 
fmm  tfte  cauntn'es  of  growth^^^  the 
"reciprocity**  of  that  country  does 
not  extend.  After  enacting,  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act,  that  these,  and  the 
other  articles  mentioned  in  schedule  1, 
shall  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  provided,  by 
section  3,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  December  next  (184G,)  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on 
idl  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  is  the  operation  of  this  proviso 
in  the  Act?  Simply  this— it  prohi- 
bits the  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
whether  in  British  or  American  ships, 
of  a  cargo  of  coffee  or  tea  from  the 
warehouses  of  this  country.  Yet,  if 
an  American  merchant,  having  landed 
a  cargo  of  either  tea  or  coffee  in  any 
of  his  own  conntry*s  ports,  finds  that 
Great  Britain  affords  a  better  market 
for  it,  he  can  re*  ship  it,  and  bring  it 
here,  upon  the  same  terms  as  if  im- 
ported direct  from  the  country  of  its 
growth.  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  idea,  so  glibly 
propounded  by  the  Free-Traders,  of 
this  country  becoming  the  storehouse 
or  depot  of  the  worid,  is  sheer  ab- 
eacdity. 

I  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Government 
in  shutting  us  out  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  carrying  trade  between 


her  AtLantic  ports  and  Califomia, 
nuder  the  shallow  pretence  that  it  is 
a  coasting  voyage.  So  far  as  regards 
steam  navigation,  British  enterprise 
has  discovei^d  a  mode  by  which  the 
grasping  propensities  of  the  model 
Republic  can  be  checked,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  valuable  trade  secured  to 
this  country.  The  Isthmus  between 
North  and  South  America  is,  happily 
for  the  commerce  of  England  and  of 
the  world,  not  the  territorv  of  the 
United  States ;  and  we  shall  shortly, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr  M^Iver 
of  this  town,  and  of  the  Cunard  Com- 

Sany,  have  a  direct  line  of  splen- 
id  steam-ships  from  Liverpool  to 
Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent,  connected  with  other  steam- 
ships on  the  Pacific  side,  running  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco— an  unin- 
terrupted and  independent  connection 
with  those  golden  regions.  Still  it  is 
all-important  that  our  sailing  vessels 
should  participate  in  a  trade,  the  lu- 
crative nature  of  which  is  enabling 
the  American  shipowner  to  underbid 
us  for  freights  in  the  Eastern  markets. 
That  we  should  be  justified  in  endea- 
vouring to  secure  this  by  treating  the 
voyage  from  this  country  to  our  East 
India  possessions  as  a  coasting  voyage, 
which  it  is  in  all  but  the  mere  techni- 
cality existing  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  America,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Such  a  proceeding,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  too  bold  a  charac- 
ter for  the  present  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic to  approve.  There  is  a  shorter 
mode  by  which  I  think  the  object 
desired  could  be  arrived  at.  By 
throwing  open  our  coasting  trade  to 
American  shipping,  she  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  throw  open  her  own  to  us. 
No  serious  objection  could  be  urged 
against  such  a  course,  although  there 
might  be  serious  disadvantage,  and 
even  danger,  in  conferring  the  same 
privilege  upon  the  shipping  of  Eu- 
rope. I  venture  to  suggest  that  this 
course  be  adopted.  It  is  at  once  un- 
objectionable and  practical. 

The  tariff  of  Spain  has  always 
been  severely  restrictive,  especially  on 
those  articles  with  which  great  Bri- 
tain would  gladly  snpply  her.  Thus 
in  her  tariff  of  1841,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing articles  either  prohibited,  or 
loaded  with  duties  which  are  virtually 
prohibitory : — 
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Cotton  manafaotares  of  all  kinds^wroaght  iron,  outlerj,  lead 

in  ban,  salt,  glass,  wool,  woollen  manufactures,  &c.,       prohibited. 

Linen  manufactures,  if  under  11  threads  the  square  inch,  25  per  cent. 
„  from  11      „      to  26         „  20       „ 

„  from  26      M      to  30,  and  aboTO  15      „ 


[NaT. 


Wooden  manufactures,  according  to  quality,  from 
snk,  „  »  w 

Metal  manufactures,  (hardware,  &c.)  „ 

Threads,  according  to  kinds  and  fineness,  „ 


In  addition,  she  leyies  under  this 
tariff  one-third  extra  daty  npon 
articles  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
and  a  farther  third  if  snch  articles 
are  for  consumption  in  the  country, 
whether  in  Spanish  or  foreign  yessels. 
It  is  obvious  ftt)m  the  latter  fact, 
that  of  the  few  goods  which  our  sta- 
tistical returns  inform  us  are  exported 
to  Spain,  the  bulk  are  in  reality  only 
sent  there  to  be  re-exported  to  her 
colonies.  The  pretext  for  these  re- 
strictions is,  that  protection  must  be 
afforded  to  her  own  very  limited  ma- 
nufacturing interest.  Yet  this  policy, 
whilst  it  cripples  her  revenue,  and  has 
rendered  her  the  scoff  of  Europe  for 
her  bad  faith  and  dishonesty  towards 
her  foreign  creditors,  does  not  confer 
one  jot  of  benefit  upon  that  interest. 
Large  supplies  of  British  goods  are 
smuggled  into  the  interior  from  Gib- 
raltar, her  manufacturers  being  in 
many  cases  the  smugglers,  whilst  this 
illicit  trade  has  been  winked  at  by 
successive  governments  and  local 
officials,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  for 
a  consideration. 

In  1845,  Spain  commenced  a  new 
career  of  restriction,  and  her  altera- 
tions of  her  tariff  were  characterised  by 
the  same  policy  of  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  her  own  shipping.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  a  great  number 


Tonnage  dues  on  Spanish  Tessels, 
Do.  „      foreign        „ 

Wharf  dues,        Spanish      „ 
Do.  „       foreign       „ 


20  to  80  per 
15  to  25 
15  to  25 
10  to  15 


of  the  articles  in  her  new  tariff  were 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  her  previous 
ones,  although  consisting  of  articles 
of  general  commerce; — a  proof  Uiat 
Spain  is  behind-hand  in  her  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries.  Upon 
the  few  articles  in  former  tarlfib,  there 
appears  in  most  cases  a  reduction  of 
the  duty.  But  In  all  those  indrodnced 
by  the  tariffs  of  1845  to  1847,  there  is 
a  discriminating  duty  against  British 
shipping  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 
Nor  does  the  restrictive  policy  of  Spain 
end  in  the  mother  country.  It  per- 
vades her  whole  colonial  empire,  still 
considerable,  though  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness.  Our  commerce  di- 
rect to  her  Eastern  possessions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  her  Western 
colony  of  Cuba,  is  bnrthened  with 
differential  duties,  which  virtually 
prohibit  its  being  carried  on  in  British 
bottoms.  Thus,  for  Manilla,  the  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
a  Spanish  vessel  loading  in  any  of 
our  ports  can  readily  command  a 
freight  of  from  £3  to  £4  per  ton, 
whilst  a  British  vessel  is  scarcely  able 
to  command  208.  per  ton.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Havanna,  the  lead- 
ing port  of  Cuba ;  and  there  we  find 
the  additional  obstacle  of  heavy  ton- 
nage and  wharf  dues.  Thus  we  find 
at  Havanna : — 


per  day. 


DoL  C«nU. 
0      62}  per  ton. 
8      50        „ 

0  62i  per  100  tons. 

1  50       „        „ 


The  disadvantage  here  to  British 
shipping  is  obvious.  Yet  to  advance 
the  interests  of  these  colonies — of 
Cuba  especially — we  have  destroyed 
our  once  flourishing  West  India  pos- 
sessions; and  since  doing  this,  re- 
gardless of  the  ingratitude  of  Spain, 
we  have  conferred  upon  her  shipping 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  and  from 
the  whole  of  our  colonies,  and  to  and 


from  every  port  of  the  world,  npon 
the  same  footing  as  British  vessels. 

I  have  now  sketched,  in  substance, 
the  commercial  relations  at  present 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
those  foreign  countries  who  have  been 
most  largely  benefited  by  our  Free- 
Trade  policy,  and  the  repeal  of  onr 
Nayigation  Laws.  A  few  trivial 
points  I  may  have  omitted  to  notice. 
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For  example,  I  find  that  I  have  over- 
looked  the  circamstance  that  the  late 
ti*eat7  with  Belgium  has  given  us 
some  facilities  not  previously  possess- 
ed by  us,  for  carrying  our  transit 
trade  through  the  ports  of  that  coun- 
try. Substantially,  however,  our  posi- 
tion is  as  I  have  stated  it;  and  I 
appeal  to  every  impartial  and  candid 
reader  whether  this  is  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  whether  it  is  as  the  advocates  of 
Free  Trade  assured  us  it  would  be. 
Not  one  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  has  given  us  even  an  approach 
to  an  equivalent  for  throwing  open 
our  markets  to  their  grain  and  flour, 
and  the  productions  of  their  industry 
and  skill.  Not  one  country  has  fairly 
reciprocated  the  sacrifices  made  by 
us  in  the  repeal  of  our  Navigation 
Laws.    On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
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most  important  amongst  them,  and 
the  most  largely  benefited,  have  added 
to  the  restrictive  character  of  their 
previous  tariffs.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
of  the  large  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  export  trade  since  we 
liberalised  our  own  commercial  policy, 
and  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  But  this  increase  has 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
our  own  colonies  —  especially  the 
Eastern  portion  of  them—and  to  China. 
The  corn-growing  countries  of  Europe 
have  actually  decreased  their  pur- 
chases from  us  since  we  opened  our 
markets  to  their  produce.  Take  for 
example  Russia,  of  whose  tallow, 
grain,  and  timber  we  are  now  the 
principal  consumers;  that  country  iib- 
ported  cottou  goods  from  Great  Britaia 
as  follows,  in  the  years  specified :~ 


Cotton  Yam,    1842 21,417,429  1b.     Cotton  Yam,    1850* 4,211,0631b. 

Plain  Calicoes,  1846 914,306  yds.   Plaia  Calicoes,     „    1,390,871  yds. 

Printed  ditto,     „    207,739  yds.   Printed  ditto,      „    246,356  yds. 


This  is  surely  a  barren  return  for  our 
extreme  liberality  I 

Spain  has,  indeed,  recently  made  a 
revision  in  her  tariff,  reducing  some 
duties,  but  purely  for  her  own  conve- 
nience. Co€ffish,^We  are  told,  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Queen, 
that  an  increased  duty  was  placed 
Qpon  this  article  in  1849;  but  the 
consumption  having  declined,  and  no 
increase  of  revenue  having  accrued, 
the  duty  has  been  again  reduced. 
Hides  are  idso  reduced,  the  high 
duty  having  decreased  consumption 
without  benefiting  any  party.  Staves 
are  reduced,  for  the  use  of  the  wine- 
growers. Paper  is  reduced,  because 
it  depressed  the  printing  interest; 
Thread  and  Wooden  Stockings,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  the  trade  in 
this  article  is  exdusively  in  the  hands 
of  smugglers ;  Earthenware  and  Fpr- 
celainy  and  woollen  textures,  be- 
cause the  previous  duties  were  almost 
prohibitory.  To  promote  the  conve- 
nience of  merchants,  the  tariff  duty, 
and  the  6  per  cent  import  duty,  are 
now  levied  together,  instead  of  sepa- 
rately as  before.  By  a  royal  decree, 
dated  10th  September  1852,  further 


changes  are  made ;  but  they  do  not 
affect  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Portugal  also,  in  1844,  began  ta 
increase  the  stringency  of  her  tariff. 
The  only  article,  however,  in  which 
this  country  is  materially  concerned 
was  iron,  upon  which  the  duty  was 
increased  from  4Jd.  to  3s.  2d.  per  cwt. 
That  country,  however,  has  lately 
found  itself  compelled  to  mitigate  its 
tariff  by  reducing  the  duties  upon 
whalebone,  spermaceti,  binglass,  glue, 
remains  of  animals,  paper-hangings, 
and  printing  paper,  various  chemical 
preparations,  steel,  tin,  iron,  Britan- 
nia metal,  titania,  bismuth,  iron  and 
zinc,  printing  types,  brimstone,  coals, 
fire-bricks,  glass,  and  harps  and  piano- 
fortes. The  effect  of  this  modified 
tariff,  our  consul  at  Lisbon  considers, 
will  be  to  open  the  Portuguese  mar- 
ket to  many  articles  which  the  former 
excessive  duties  virtually  prohibited, 
(especially  to  silk  manufactures,)  but 
which  toould,  nevertheless,  have  been 
introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  hy 
smuggling.  Another  important  reduc- 
tion b  that  of  the  duty  on  glass  for 
mirrors.  By  the  new  decree  the  duty 
upon  large- sized  mirrors  will  be  little 
more  than  one-fifth  of  that  levied 


*  I  hare  not  a  later  return  than  that  of  1850  at  hand  ;  bot  I  do  not  regret  it,  for 
1851  was  an  ezoeptional  year,  daring  which  we  deluged  foreign  markets  with  goods 
which  were  not  required  by  any  legitimate  demand. 
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under  the  former  tariff.  The  silk- 
man  afactnrer  and  the  iron- manufac- 
turer of  this  country  will  be  consider- 
ably beneOted  by  this  reduction. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
these  old  countrieSf  we  turn  to  that 
of  the  Peruvian  Government.  By  a 
new  tariff,  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  20th  of  June  1852  for  nations 
of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  20th  of  last 
month  for  other  nations,  the  duty 
upon  nearly  every  article  in  her  tariff 
was  reduced.  Forty-two  items,  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, instead  of  paying  25  per  cent,  now 
pay  3  per  cent ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  silk  goods,  fine  linens,  fine 
glass,  and  earthenware,  upon  which 
there  is  a  small  increase,  the  remain- 
ing articles  are  taxed  about  30  per 
<^nt  less  than  formerly. 

I  alluded  in  a  previous  page  to 
those  Mediterranean  states  which 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  repay 
our  liberality  by  reductions  of  their 
respective  tariffs.  Amongst  these, 
Naples  and  Sicily  have  increased 
their  imports  of  the  staple  articles  of 
cotton  yarns,  plain  cottons,  and  print- 
ed and  dyed  cottons.  Sardinia^  Tus^ 
cany^  &c.,  have  also  increased  in  the 
aggregate  of  years  since  1842.  In  our 
lighter  fabrics,  however,  which  are 
more  suited  to  their  climate  and  tastes, 
the  increase  to  all  these  countries  has 
been  signal.  What  the  advantages 
would  have  been  of  reciprocal  deal- 
ings, on  the  part  of  the  great  states  of 
Europe,  towards  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  I  leave  to  our  Free-Trade 
manufacturers  to  determine ;  and,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  we  should  have 
had  something  at  least  approaching 
to  reciprocal  dealing,  had  not  these 
gentlemen  openly  proclaimed  their 
hopes  of  the  success  of  their  policy  to 
rest  rather  upon  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion— to  be  arrived  at  by  stripping  the 
crown  of  England  of  its  dplendonr, 
and  the  country  itself  of  its  defences — 
than  by  insisting  upon  justice  being 
done  to  us  by  those  nations  whom  we 
were  aggrandising  by  our  ill-judged 
legislation. 

The  question,  however,  which  is 
mainly  important — and  I  repeat  that 
this  is  the  time  to  discuss  it — is, 
what  is  to  be  the  future  commercial 
policy  of  the  country?  How  is  British 
Industry  to  be  placed  once  more  in  a 
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condition  of  general  prosperity?  I 
6a,y  general^  because  I  do  not  seek 
that  spurious  prosperity,  which  is  to 
be  found  only  amongst  the  population 
of  a  few  of  our  manufacturing  towns, 
who  may  be  to-day  revelling  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unaccustomed  comforts 
and  luxuries,  and  to-morrow  steeped 
in  poverty,  or  rushing  madly  into  any 
seditious  course  to  which  their  dema- 
gogue leaders  may  choose  to  point. 
I  contemplate  rather  that  widely 
diffused  and  reliable  prosperity,  in 
which  consist  the  real  strength  and 
the  happiness  of  a  nation.  Were  the 
temper  of  the  times  different — had 
the  cloud  passed  away  from  before  the 
eyes  of  our  population — I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  advocating  the  return^ 
at  once^  to  a  modified  system  of  Pro- 
tection, to  the  extent  at  all  events  of 
placing  such  duties  upon  imports  as 
would,  without  greatly  raising  prices, 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
internal  and  other  imposts,  which 
press  most  severely  upon  the  produ- 
cing classes.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  we  cannot,  as  yet,  pursue  this 
common-sense  course.  Nor  do  I  see 
my  way,  at  present,  very  clearly  to  the 
adoption  of  any  retaliatory  steps 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  enlarg- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom. 
With  respect  to  our  cotton  and  our 
woollen  manufactures,  we  are  already 
embarrassed  by  fear  of  a  deficient 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  ;  and  any 
great  Increase  in  the  export  trade, 
especially  of  cotton  goods,  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  raismg 
prices  seriously  against  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  home  consumer.  We 
had  last  year  a  crop  of  American  cot- 
ton, amounting  to  3,015,029  bales — 
the  largest  on  record — the  whole  of 
which  has  been  worked  up,  leaving  in 
the  United  States  a  stock  of  only 
91,176  bales.  Of  this  crop,  by  the 
by.  Great  Britain  has  not  consumed 
one- half,  the  consumption  of  America 
herself  having  risen  this  year  to 
603,029  bales,  against  404,000  bales 
last  year;  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
having  taken  916,897  bales — showing 
how  her  mad  Free-Trade  policy  has 
raised  up  against  her  rivals  in  that 
very  branch  of  trade,  upon  her  fancied 
superiority  in  which  she  most  prides 
herself.  On  this  subject  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  some  very  sen<* 
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sible  remarks,  which  appeared  in  a 
well-iDforroed  joamal,  the  Manchester 
Courier  of  the  9th  instant : — 
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"Should  the  consamption  of  cotton 
both  at  home  and  abroad  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  in  1853  as  it  has  in  1852,  we 
should  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  we 
should  require  a  crop  of  not  less  than 
3,500,000  bales;  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances at  home,  (according  to  Mr 
Homer's  report,)  and  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  consumption  abroad,  viewed  in 
connection  with  information  that  the 
Continental  stocks  are  now  lighter  than 
they  were  at  the  same  period  last  year, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  demand 
for  cotton  will  be  even  greater  next  year 
than  it  has  been  this.  Whence  is  it  to 
be  derived !  We  cannot  expect  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  produce  such 
a  quantity ;  they  even  now  despair  of 
being  able  to  reproduce  an  amount  equal 
to  that  just  reported.  The  cotton  plant 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  the  breadth 
of  land  under  this  crop  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, orer  which  the  slave  population 
must  be  more  widely  spread  at  erery  in- 
crease of  plantation.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  more  labour  out  of  flesh  and  blood 
than  is  already  obtained,  and  it  is  certain 
the  slave  power  of  production  must  have 
a  limit.  Has  not  the  full  extent  of  this 
power  been  arrived  at !  Has  not  their 
manual  labour  been  tested  to  its  f\ill 
capacity !  Many  well-informed  persons 
now  dispute  their  having  grown  CTen 
3,000,000  ba]es,but  assert  that  the  amount 
has  been  made  up  by  the  closest  picking 
of  the  crop  and  reduction  of  the  stock  in 
ports.  And  we  are  told  that  this  year 
the  cotton  districts  are  so  completely 
oleared  as  was  never  before  known.  This 
would  reduce  the  actual  growth  to  little 
more  than  that  of  1849,  and  greatly 
strengthens  the  argument  touching  their 
limited  powers  of  production.  Nor  can 
they  increase  their  staff  of  labourers  at 
pleasure ;  they  are  prevented  by  the  laws 
of  humanity  from  importing  slaves,  and 
were  they  to  introduce  free  blacks 
amongst  them,  they  would  lose  the  con- 
trol they  at  present  hold  orer  the  slaves. 
And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tide 
of  emigration  which  is  flowing  so  fast 
towards  the  shores  of  America  is  peopling 
the  north  or  grain  districts,  and  not  the 
southern  or  slave  states.  Such  emigrants, 
indeed,  would  become  more  injurious  to 
the  planters  than  an  admixture  of  free 
blacks  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  impossibility  for 
the  cotton  districts  to  employ  free  labour 
of  any  description  while  they  continue 
the  employment  of  slaves  upon  the  pre- 
sent system.    It  would  revolntionise  the 


whole  States  were  it  tried  to  any  extent, 
so  that  we  cannot  see  any  chance  of  a 
sufficiency  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  should  the  increased  consumption 
continue  to  advance  at  anything  like  the 
pace  it  has  in  1852.  From  whence,  then, 
are  we  to  get  our  supply,  without  we  find 
some  other  source  than  this  1 " 

There  Is  no  other  coontry  to  which 
we  can  look  for  any  adequately  in- 
creased supply  for  years  to  come ;  and 
the  result^  therefore,  of  any  large 
extension  of  our  export  trade  in  cotton 
goods,  equal  to  employ  th^  large 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
machinery,  would  be  to  enable  the 
American  cotton-grower  to  exact  his 
own  price  for  that  raw  material.  We 
are  in  a  similar  position  with  respect 
to  the  material  for  our  fine  woollens, 
but  from  a  different  cause— viz.  the 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  labour  in 
Australia,  from  which,  and  •  from 
Spain,  our  best  wools  are  imported. 
AJs  to  any  extension  of  our  import 
trade,  to  render  this  practicable, 
we  must  first  increase  the  consum* 
ing  power  of  our  own  population. 
These  classes,  therefore,  I  fear  the 
Goyemment  of  Lord  Derby  will, 
until  the  difficult  problem  as  to 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is 
solved,  be  compelled  to  leave  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  great  prosperity 
of  which  they  boast  so  loudly.  The 
task  of  inducing  foreign  countries  to 
reciprocate  our  concessions,  might 
have  been  tolerably  easy  for  a  states- 
man ten  years  ago,  before  we  had 
taught  those  countries  the  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  funiisfaed 
them  with  the  capitaJ  required  to 
carry  them  into  operation.  We  must 
now  wait  until  stem  adversity  has  so 
far  impressed  its  lessons  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  upon  our  mannfac^ 
turers  themselves,  as  to  enable  us  to 
speak  in  a  voice  which  will  insure  us 
respect  and  compliance  with  onr  just 
demands. 

The  first  step  towards  such  awished- 
for  consummation  as  the  restoration 
of  British  industry  to  its  former  state 
of  prosperity,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  to 
insist  upon  reciprocity,  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  towards  British  ship- 
ping. Happily  we  have  a  clause  in 
the  Navigation  Repeal  Act,  passed  by 
a  Whig-Radical  government,  which 
authorises  retaliation   against-  those 
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coontries  which  refuse  to  meet  oor 
advances  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  we 
are  not  withoot  a  precedent  for  sach 
a  coarse,  fhmisbed  ns  hj  a  nation 
whose  commercial  policy  has  always 
been  marked  by  as  great  astnteoess  as 
oars  has  been,  of  late  at  least,  with 
folly.  The  shipping  of  America,  when 
the  Spanish  tariff  was  passed,  felt  the 
injorioas  effect  of  the  discriminating 
dntles  levied  upon  foreign  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  that  coantry  and  her 
colonies.  The  government  of  America, 
however,  did  not  tamely  sabmit  to 
the  impost  thos  exacted  from  its  ship- 
owners, bat  passed  a  law  enabling 
her  customs  authorities  to  exact  simi- 
lar discriminating  duties  upon  goods 
brought  to  her  ports  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  Government  of  this  country 
possess  even  a  greater  power  of  reta- 
liation than  this.  We  can  exclude 
the  shipping  of  Spain  not  only  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  herself,  but 
from  those  also  of  our  vast  colonial 
empire ;  and  we  may  even,  if  she  be 
refractory,  refuse  to  take  her  colonial 
products  at  all,  and  thus  perform  an 
act  of  Justice  towards  our  own  West 
India  colonies,  and  those  other  sugar- 
producing  colonies  which  treat  us  in  a 
more  liberal  spirit.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued,  to  procure  for  ns  a  share  of 
the  trade  to  and  from  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  and  her  territory 
on  the  Pacific,  1  have  already  pointed 
out.  In  reason  it  cannot  be  objected 
to  ;  and,  should  it  be  so,  the  re- 
taliatory clause  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  Repeal  Bill  will  equally  apply. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia  stand 
in  the  same  position  of  antagonism  to 
British  commerce  and  navigation  as 
that  occupied  by  Spain;  and  a  firm 
demand  upon  them  for  reciprocity  in 
the  latter,  would  perhaps  read  a  lesson 
to  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe, 
which  might  incline  them  to  endea- 
vour to  avert,  by  timely  concessions, 
fhrther  proceedings  of  a  retaliatory 
kind.  With  respect  to  the  first,  we 
might  even  be  disposed,  so  completely 
hostile  is  her  commercial  tariff,  to 
remodel  our  own,  so  far  as  regards 
the  admission   of  her  silks,  shoes. 

Sieves,  bijouterie,  &c.,  at  nominal 
uties,  to  the  ruin  of  British  industry 
engaged  in  these  branches  of  manu- 
facture. We  cannot  afford  to  build 
up  a  powerful  manufacturing  interest 
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in  a  coantry  whose  resources  may,  at 
any  moment,  be  directed  to  our  an- 
noyance and  injury.  Belgium  ought 
probably  see  it  to  be  her  interest  to 
form  more  intimate  and  equitable 
relations  with  Great  Britain  at  this 
moment ;  and  Prussia,  at  present,  feels 
the  Germanic  League  in  danger  of 
slipping  from  her  grasp.  Such  a  po- 
licy, however,  requires  eminently  the 
presence,  at  the  helm  of  power,  of 
statesmen  of  high  character,  possessed 
of  firm  courage,  and  not  disposed  to 
carry  out  their  views  in  an  offensive 
spirit.  We  have  happily  such  states- 
men, at  present,  in  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  his  colleagues;  and  if  the  coantry 
would  open  its  eyes  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  true  and  most  anomalous  posi- 
tion, as  regards  its  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries — if  the 
manufacturing  classes  would  cast  from 
them  the  delusions  imbibed  during  a 
long  career  of  unreflecting  agitations, 
and  ask  themselves  the  question.  Are 
these  barriers,  imposed  in  the  way  of 
their  progress,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sounding  promises  and  prophecies  of 
the  League  and  its  emissaries  ? — the 
force  of  public  opinion  would  support 
those  statesmen  in  so  patriotic  and 
wise  a  course  of  legislation.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  go  back- 
ward in  our  commercial  policy.  The 
answer  is,  that,  had  we  gone  forward, 
with  prudence  and  justice  for  our 
guides,  we  need  not  have  had  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  To  go  forward,  how- 
ever, from  our  present  position,  is  to 
walk  over  a  precipice,  and  to  plunge 
the  nation  into  an  abyss  of  ruin. 

I  now  approach  another  branch  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  proposed 
for  myself.  We  have  heard  of  late 
many  congratulatory  remarks  from  the 
Free-Trade  party,  upon  the  sudden 
access  of  prosperity  to  the  shipping 
interest,  arising  from  the  newly  sprung 
up  emigration  to  our  Australian  colo- 
nies. They  have  been  reminded  that 
their  ships  were  never  in  better  de- 
mand at  better  rates ;  that  there  were 
never  fewer  on  sale ;  that  ship-build- 
ing is  brisk,  and  that  freights  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  foreign  ports  have 
considerably  advanced.  I  admit  the 
facts  as  stated ;  but  very  greatly  fear 
that  all  this  present  prosperity  is  but 
temporary,  and  that  a  day  of  severe 
tribulation,  for  those  who  have  been 
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misled  hj  it,  is  at  liand.  We  have 
Bent  oot  to  Australia,  doring  the  past 
twelve  moDtbs,  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  vessels  to  be  found  in  oor 
merchant  service,  withdrawing  them 
from  their  ordinary  voyages  to  par- 
take of  the  rich  passenger  freights 
which  are  being  earned  upon  the  Aus- 
tralian voyage.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
increased  rates  of  freight,  especially 
in  the  markets  of  the  East.  We  have 
also  repaired  for  that  trade  a  consi- 
derable number  of  our  large  timber 
ships,  which  had  previously  hung 
upon  the  market  for  sale;  and  are 
now  adding  to  the  number  of  our 
clipper  ships,  which -are  destined  for 
the  same  trade.  A  large  source  of 
employment  has  thus  been  afforded  to 
our  ship- Wrights,  sail- makers,  riggers, 
&c, ;  and  our  building-yards  and 
graving-docks  exhibit  a  sUte  of  great 
activity.  Now,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  send  vessels  to  Australia,  but  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  to  get  them  back  again. 
I  have  it  from  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
few  vessels  which  have  succeeded  in 
setting  home  on  favourable  terms, 
Captain  Geeves,  of  the  ship  *^  Alba- 
tross," belonging  to  Messrs  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
the  sphrited  owners  of  the  steamship 
Great  Britain,  that  when  he  left 
the  colony,  about  five  months  ago, 
there  were  lying  in  the  harbours  of 
Port-Philip,  Melbourne,  and  Ade- 
laide, 150  sail  of  vessels,  most  of 
them  large  British  ships,  deserted  by 
their  crews,  and  with  little  prospect 
of  getting  away.  For  the  unprece- 
dented feat  of  brinffinff  his  own  ship 
home  with  her  original  crew.  Captain 
Geeves  himself  was  presented  by  his 
owners  with  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
the  officers  and  crew  were  rewarded 
with  presents  of  from  £20  down  to 
£5.  During  the  past  nine  months, 
ending  September  SO,  upwards  of 
15,000  adult  persons  have  left  Liver- 
pool for  various  ports  in  Australia; 
which  would  probably  require  about 
fifty  ships  of  600  or  800  tons  each  for 
their  conveyance.  London  and  other 
ports  have  furnished  their  contingents 
to  this  great  "  exodus*'  of  our.  people; 
and,  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  120  to  150 
additional  large  ships  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  other  countries,  have  either 
arrived  out,  or  are  on  the  voyage. 
The  prospects  of  their  speedy  return 
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may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  above 
stated,  and  the  additional  one  that 
recent  advices  from  the  colony,  re- 
ceived per  the  ^^  Hoogly'*  to  London, 
state  that  seamen  were  asl^ng  £50 
per  man  for  the  run  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  few  could  be  induced,  by  any 
offers,  to  engage  for  a  guano  (Peru- 
vian) or  an  Eastern  port. 

Supposing,  however,  the  difficulty 
of  manning  these  vessels,  or  anv  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  got  rid  of  by 
the  payment  of  extravagantly  high 
rates  of  wages.  A  few  might  proba- 
bly secure  cargoes  of  copper  ore,  wool, 
hides,  and  tallow,  &c.,  from  the  colony 
itself,  at  low  rates  of  freight,  from  the 
competition  which  would  be  created. 
The  remainder  would  have  to  *^go  . 
seeking**  to  guano  ports,  or  to  those 
of  China,  India,  &c.  The  bulk  would 
most  certainly  find  themselves  <U  trop 
in  the  search ;  and  their  eager  bidding 
for  cargo  would,  whilst  ruinously 
advancing  prices  of  produce  against 
the  British  importing  merchant,  as 
ruinously  beat  down  the  freights  of 
the  regular  traders  to  those  ports. 
But  is  this  boasted  source  of  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  of  our  shipowners — 
a  portion  of  them  only,  by  the  by — 
secured  to  them  in  permanence?  By 
no  means.  We  have  already  Ameri- 
can vessels  entering  into  the  trade, 
from  British  ports.  We  have  had 
two  American  vessels  chartered  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Emigration  Commissioners,  one 
of  which,  a  splendid  frigate -built 
packet  ship,  the  *^  Shackamaxon,** 
sailed  on  the  first  of  this  month  with 
700  adult  passengers.  The  American 
ships,  it  is  well  known,  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  emigration  trade.  They 
nearly  engross  that  trade  to  American 
ports ;  and  when  the  attention  of  the 
enterprising  shipowners  of  that  coun- 
try is  drawn,  as  it  will  be,  to  the  lucra- 
tive character  of  the  Australian  voyage 
— lucrative  to  them^  for  they  can  run 
to  California  for  cargo  and  passengers 
round  Cape  Horn  for  an  Atlantic  port, 
whilst  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  so^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
shipping  in  British  ports  will  reap 
a  fair,  if  not  even  a  great  share  in 
this  new  source  of  employment  for 
them. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
America,  but   other   countries,  wiU 
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benefit  by  the  Aostrtlian  trade,  whilst 
injnrioasly  oompetiog  with  oar  own, 
I  append  the  following  list  of  Datch 
Tesseb  which  arrired  in  this  port  in 
the  month  of  Aognst^  bringing  car- 
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goes  of  refined  sngar  to  compete 
oor  own  production.  It  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Holland  aUo^ws  a 
bonntj  of  28.  6d.  per  cwt.  od  tiie  ol- 
portation  of  this  article. 


IjaosT  or  RarintD  Suojot  voa  Aueun  1852. 


Tm$day  S<i. 

S5,290 

AJUAmAWAy 

ditto,                   J.  a  B.  &  Sons, 

44,066 

Patifci  EUbideick, 

Tkunday  26^. 
ditto,                          ditto, 
order. 

80^26 
1800 

Mjotcvanm, 

Monday  M. 
ditto,                          ditto. 

6480 

3,270 

ALBAtaOSS, 

Wtdmetday  \M. 
from  RotterdAin,      W.  k  D.  Henderson, 

388 

Wm.  db  Glieco, 
Ditto, 

Saturday  28M. 
from  Amsterdam,                order, 

ditto,             J.  B.  Br&nker  &  Sons, 
JuBt  arrived,  per  Oofit  Indian, 

1720 
11,630 
21,766 

12,760 
7.061 
7,266 

153,666 

30,SS7 

Making  about  146l>  tons  of  refined 
togar. 

Of  these  ships,  one,  the  Mercnrios, 
a  large  vessel  of  about  700  tons  regis- 
ter, took  out  from  Liyerpool  a  cargo 
and  passengers  for  Australia.  Yet  Hol- 
land will  not  allow  ns  to  trade  on  reci- 
procal terms  with  her  own  colonies. 

Sir,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  after 
all,  that  any  great  interest  in  this 
country  should  owe  even  a  temporary 
gleam  of  prosperity  to  the  very  policy 
which,  combined  with  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, is  draining  from  us  the 
young  blood  and  sinew,  the  energetic 
and  the  enterprising,  of  our  population. 
High  hopes  and  buoyant  spirits  are 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  jostled 
aside  in  the  densely-filled  avenues  of 
life  at  home,  overridden  by  the  power 
of  accumulated  capital,  and  tempted 
by  the  otiri  sacra  fames  to  embrace  a 
career  of  hardship,  which  may  result 
in  reckless  dissipation  and  violent 
death,  are  seeking  the  shores  of  the 
new  El  Dorttdo ;  but  there  are  voids 
being  left  round  many  a  hearth — 
grieving  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  will  long  miss  *^  the  old  familiar 
faoes,^'  and  miss  them  the  more  when 
they  reflect  that,  though  it  seemed  only 
choice  and  the  exuberance  of  youth- 
ful feeling,  it  has  been  in  reality  stem 
necessity,  because  there  was  no  place 


for  them  here,  which  has  driven  tbeai 
forth.  And  how  many  hondreds  of 
these,  the  first  flush  of  excitement  and 
novelty  having  passed  away,  ami^t 
the  discomforts  of  an  emigrant  ship 
may  even  now  be  sighing  forth,  ia 
the  dreary  watch  on  de(^  or  from 
their  sleepless  pillows — 

^  Who  will  611  our  TicaBt  pUees  ? 
Who  will  ling  our  soDga  to-night?** 

From  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone,  the 
stream  of  emigration  has  carried  away 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
179,736  aduHs,  equal  to  about  200,000 
souls;  the  emigration  of  the  same 
period  in  last  year  having  been 
156,174  adultSy  showing  an  increase 
in  the  present  year  of  23,562  admks. 
Of  the  gi-oss  number,  15,000,  I  have 
said,  have  gone  to  Australia.  Add 
to  this  the  numbers  who  have  em- 
barked from  London,  Glasgow,  and 
other  ports,  and  from  Ireland,  and 
the  total  emigration  of  the  present 
year  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  little,  if 
at  all,  short  of  half  a  million  souls. 
If  but  one  half  of  these  are  composed 
of  yonng  married  persons,  or  single 
persons  likely  to  marry,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  probable  offspring  in  ten 
years  hence  be  estimated  at  two  ooly 
for  each  such  married  couple,  we  shiU 
have   sufiered,  at  the   end  <tf  that 
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period,  a  loss  of  population  which 
cannot  be  taken  at  mnch  less  than 
Jrom  three  to  four  millions  I  And  here, 
Sir,  the  hand  of  retribntory  jastice  is 
already  felt  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  blinded  and 
selfish  authors  of  the  policy  which  has 
brought  about  mnch  of  this  sad  cala- 
mity to  our  country,  and  its  industri- 
ous classes.  The  men  of  Manchester 
and  Leeds,  of  Birmingham  and  of 
Sheflkid,  would  have  cheap  labour. 
By  their  Free-Trade  policy  they  hoped 
to  drive  the  peasantry  of  our  agricul- 
tural districts  into  the  manufacturing 
towns,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  their 
Btnnted  operative  population,  which 
dissipation  and  over-toilin  the  fetid 
atmosphere  of  the  factory,  the  loom- 
ahop,  and  the  unhealthy  and  over- 
crowded cottage,  are  yearly  decimating. 
An  overruling  Providence  has  marred 
these  wicked  projects,  by  opening  out, 
to  the  dispossessed  industry  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  new  lands,  and 
wider  spheres  of  exertion.  Already 
the  cry  is  being  raised  throughout 
our  manufacturing  districts  for  more 
labour.  During  the  past  two  years 
these  men  have  been  adding  mill  to 
mill,  and  loom  to  loom.  In  one  dis- 
trict— that  surrounding  Manchester — 
Mr  Leonard  Homer,  the  Government 
Inspector  of  Factories,  has  informed 
us,  in  his  lately  published  report,  that 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  there 
have  been  completed  or  put  in  progress 

LiTEBPOOL,  nth  October,  1852. 


new  factories,  or  enlargement  of  old 
ones,  with  additional  working- power 
equal  to  3700  horses.  But,  when  too 
late,  it  has  been  discovered  that  hands 
are  not  to  be  got.  The  additional  sup- 
ply, which  was  to  have  worked  this 
vast  increase  of  mechanical  and  steam 
power,  have  either  gone  away  to  till 
the  soils,  or  to  add  to  the  manufac- 
turing capabilities  of  rival  countries, 
or  have  sunk  despairing  into  untimely 
graves.  This  is  felt  as  a  subject  of 
serious  misgiving  amongst  the  Man- 
chester philosophers,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled Leaguers  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  are 
destined  to  witness,  at  no  distant  day, 
the  bursting  of  one  of  the  most  trans- 
parent bubbles  which  ever  deceived 
the  senses  of  an  intelligent  nation ; 
and  the  crumbling  to  the  ground,  be- 
neath its  own  weight,  of  that  giant 
fabric  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  designed 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  its  seltish 
architects,  but  which  will  assuredly 
bury  themselves  beneath  its  ruins. 
For  these  men  I  should  feel  no  pity. 
I  should  rather  be  tempted  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  our  great  dramatist — 

«*  Tib  iport  to  see  the  engineer 
Hoiat  with  his  own  petard.'* 

But  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  individual  suffering,  and  even  of 
national  calamity,  which  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  catastrophe. 
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BT   PISISTRATTS  CAXTOIt. 

BOOK   Xtl.   ODWTIHUED— CHAPTEB  XIX. 


The  scene  is  at  Lansmere  Park — 
a  spacious  pile,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL;  enlarged  and 
altered  in  the  reign  of  Anne.^  Bril- 
liant interval  in  the  Uistorj  of  onr 
National  Manners,  when  even  the 
courtier  dreaded  to  be  dnll,  and  Sir 
Fopling  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  wit — when  the 
names  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset, 
Halifax  and  Carteret,  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  unite  themselves,  bro- 
ther-like, with  those  of  Hobbes  and 
of  Dryden,  of  Prior  and  Bentley,  of 
Arbnthnot,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift; 
and  still,  wherever  we  turn,  to  recog- 
nise some  ideal  of  great  Lord  or  fine 
Gentleman — the  Immortals  of  Litera- 
ture stand  bj  his  side. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  at  Lans- 
mere were  covered  with  the  portraits 
of  those  who  Ulustrate  that  time  which 
Europe  calls  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  L'Estrange,  who  had  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  four  English  princes, 
(and  with  no  mean  importance  through 
all,)  had  collected  those  likenesses  of 
noble  contemporaries.  As  you  passed 
through  the  chambers — opening  one 
on  the  other  in  that  pomp  of  parade 
introduced  with  Charles  U.  from  the 
palaces  of  France,  and  retaining  its 
mode  till  Versailles  and  the  Trianon 
passed,  themselves,  out  of  date— you 
felt  you  wei-e  in  excellent  company. 
What  saloons  of  our  day,  demeaned 
to  tailed  coats  and  white  waistcoats, 


have  that  charm  d  high  breeding 
which  speaks  out  from  the  caavmas  of 
Kneller  and  Jervis,  Viviea  amd  Ri- 
gand  ?    And  withal,  notwitbsUoidins 
lace  and  brocade--tiie  fripperies  ef 
artificial  costume  —  still  thoee   who 
give  interest  or  cham  to  thmt  daj, 
look  from  their  portraits  like  meo — 
raking  or  c(e6oiuMnr,  if  yon  will — nerer 
mincing  nor  feminine.    Can  we  say 
as  much  of  the  portraits  of  Lawraioe? 
Gase  there  on  fair  Mariborongti — 
what  delicate  perfection  of  features, 
yet  how  easy  in  boldness,  how  serene 
in  the  conviction  of  power !    So  fair 
and  so  tranquil  he  might  have  looked 
through  the  cannon -reek  at  Ransiiies 
and  Blenheim,  suggesting  to  Addisoa 
the  image  of  an  angel  c^  war.     Ah, 
there,  Sir  Charles  l^ley,  the  Love- 
lace of  wits  I    Note  that  strong  jmw 
and  marked  brow; — do  you  not  re- 
cognise the  courtier  who  scorned  to 
ask  one  favour  of  the  king  with  whom 
he  lived  as  an  equal,  and  who  stretch- 
ed forth  the  right  hand  of  man  to 
hurl  from  a  throne  the  king  who  had 
made  his  daughter — a  Countess  ?  * 

Perhaps,  from  his  childhood  thos 
surrounded  by  the  haunting  faces — 
that  spoke  of  their  age  as  they  looked 
from  the  walls — that  age  and  those 
portraits  were  not  without  influence  on 
the  character  of  Harley  L*Estrange. 
The  whim  and  the  daring — the  passion 
for  letters  and  reverence  for  genius — 
the  mixture  of  levity  and  strength — 


*  Sedley  was  so  tenacious  of  his  iodepeodence  that,  when  his  affairs  were  most 
embarrassed,  he  refused  all  pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  II.  His  bitter  sarcasm,  in 
▼indication  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  deposition  of  James  1 1.,  who  had  corrupted  his 
daughter,  and  made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester,  is  well  known.  '*  As  the  King  has 
made  my  daughter  a  Countess,  the  least  1  can  do,  in  common  gratitude,  is  to  assist 
in  making  his  majesty's  daughter — a  Queen  ! " 

iV  Notice. — The  Author  of  the  Article  in  this  Number  q/*  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  entitled^''  My  Novel;  or,  Varieties  in  English  Life,  Part 
XXVI.,"  and  of  other  Articles  tJiat  have  appeared  under  the  same  designation^ 
signifies  his  intention  of  preserving  t/ie  copyriglU  in  such  Article  and  Articles  in 
France^  and  of  publishing  a  French  translation  of  the  same  work.  He  conse^ 
quently  prohibits  its  republication  in  France  untliout  his  sanction  in  writing. 
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the  polished  saanteriog  indolence,  or 
the  elastic  readiness  of  energies  once 
called  into  action — all  might  hare 
found  their  prototypes  in  the  lives 
which  those  portraits  rekindled.  The 
deeper  sentiment,  the  more  earnest 
nature,  which  in  Harlej  L^Estrange 
were  commingled  with  the  attributes 
common  to  a  former  age — these,  in- 
deed, were  of  his  own.  Our  age  so 
little  comprehended,  while  it  cdonrs 
US  from  its  atmosphere  I  ^so  full  of 
mysterions  and  profound  emotions, 
which  our  ancestors  never  knew  I — 
will  those  emotions  be  understood  by 
our  descendants  ? 

In  this  stately  house  were  now  as- 
sembled, as  Barley's  guests,  many  of 
the  more  important  personages  whom 
the  slow  length  of  this  story  has  made 
fanuliar  to  the  reader.  The  two  can- 
didates for  the  borough  in  the  True 
Blue  interest — Audley  Egerton  and 
Randal  Leslie;  —  and  Levy— chief 
among  the  barons  to  whom  modem 
society  grants  a  seignorie  of  pillage, 
which,  had  a  baron  of  old  ever  ven- 
tured to  arrogate,  burgess  and  citizen, 
socman  and  bocman,  villein  and  churl, 
would  have  burned  him  alive  in  his 
castle  ;~the  Duke  di  Serrano,  still 
fondly  clinging  to  his  title  of  Doctor 
and  pet  name  of  Riccabocca ; — Jemi- 
ma, not  yet  with  the  airs  of  a  duch- 
ess, but  robed  in  very  thick  silks,  as 
the  chrysalis  state  of  a  duchess; — 
Violante,  too,  was  there,  sadly  against 
her  will,  and  shrinking  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber.  The  Countess  of 
Lansmere  had  deserted  her  lord, 
in  order  to  receive  the  guests  of  her 
son;  my  lord  himself,  ever  bent  on 
being  of  use  in  some  part  of  his  coun- 
try, and  striving  hard  to  distract  his 
interest  from  his  plague  of  a  borough, 
had  gone  down  into  Cornwall  to  in- 
quire into  the  social  condition  of  cer- 
tain troglodytes  wbp  worked  fn  some 
mines  which  the  Earl  had  lately  had 
the  misfortune  to  wring  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  after  a  lawsuit 
commenced  by  his  grandfather;  and 
a  Blue  Book,  issued  in  the  past  session 
by  order  of  Parliament,  had  especially 
quoted  the  troglodytes  thus  devolved 
on  the  Earl  as  bipeds  who  were  in 
considerable  ignorance  of  the  sun,  and 
had  never  been  known  to  wash  their 
feet  since  the  day  that  they  came  into 


the  world — their  world  underground, 
chipped  off  from  the  Bottomless  Pit  I 

With  the  Countess  came  Helen 
Digby,  of  course;  and  Lady  Lans- 
mere, who  had  hitherto  been  so  civilly 
cold  to  the  wife  elect  of  her  son,  had, 
ever  since  her  interview  with  Hariey 
at  Eoiightobridge,  dung  to  Helen 
with  almost  a  caressing  fondness. 
The  stem  Countess  was  tamed  by 
fear ;  she  felt  that  her  own  influence 
over  Hariey  was  gone;  she  trusted 
to  the  influence  of  Helen — in  case  of 
what?— ay,  of  what?  It  was  be- 
cause the  danger  was  not  clear  to  her, 
that  her  bold  spirit  trembled :  super- 
stitions, like  suspidons,  are  "  as  bats 
among  birds,  and  fly  bv  twilight." 
Hariey  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  chal- 
lenge and  strife  between  Audley  and 
hioQsdf;  but  still  Lady  Lansmere 
dreaded  the  fiery  emotions  of  the  last, 
and  the  high  spirit  and  austere  self- 
respect  which  were  proverbial  to  the 
first.  Involuntarily  she  strengthened 
her  intimacy  with  Helen.  In  case  her 
alarm  should  appear  justified,  what 
mediator  could  be  so  persuasive  in 
appeasing  the  angrier  passions,  as  one 
whom  courtship  and  betrothal  sancti- 
fied to  the  gentlest? 

On  arriving  at  Luismere,  the  Coun- 
tess, however,  felt  somewhat  relieved. 
Hariey  had  received  her,  if  with  a 
manner  less  cordial  and  tender  than 
had  hitherto  distinguished  it,  still 
with  easy  kindness  and  calm  self- 
possession.  His  bearing  towards 
Audley  Egerton  still  more  reassured 
her :  it  was  not  marked  by  an  exag- 
geration of  familiarity  or  friendship^ 
which  would  at  once  have  excited  her 
apprehensions  of  some  sinister  design 
— nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  l^- 
tray,  by  covert  sarcasms,  an  ill- sup- 
pressed resentment.  It  was  just  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  natural  to  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  an  intimate  friend, 
which,  in  generosity  or  discretion,  he 
resolved  to  overlook,  but  which  those 
aware  of  it  could  jnst  perceive  had 
cooled  or  alienated  the  former  affec- 
tion. Indefatigably  occupying  him- 
self with  all  the  details  of  the  election, 
Hariey  had  fair  pretext  for  absenting 
himself  from  Audley,  who,  really 
looking  very  ill,  and  almost  wom  out, 
pleadeld  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for 
dispensing  with  the  fatigues  of  a  per- 
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sonal  canvass,  and,  passing  mnch  of 
bis  time  in  bis  own  apartments,  left 
all  tbe  preparations  for  contest  to  his 
more  active  friends.  It  was  not  till 
be  had  actaally  arrived  at  Lansmere 
that  Audley  became  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  his  principal  opponent. 
Bichard  Avenel !  the  brother  of  Nora  I 
rising  np  from  obscurity  thus  to  stand 
front  to  front  against  him  in  a  contest 
on  which  all  his  fates  were  cast. 
Egerton  quailed  as  before  an  ap- 
pointed avenger.  He  would  fain  have 
retired  from  the  field ;  he  spoke  to 
Harlej. 

^*  Uow  canyon  support  all  the  pain- 
ful remembrances  which  the  very  name 
of  my  antagonist  must  conjure  up  ?  *' 

**  Did  you  not  tell  me,*'  answered 
Harley,  ^^to  strive  against  such  re- 
membrances—to look  on  them  as  sick- 
ly dreams  ?  I  am  prepared  to  brsve 
them.  Can  you  be  more  sensitive 
than  I?" 

Egerton  durst  not  say  more.  He 
avoided  all  further  reference  to  tbe 
subject.  The  strife  raged  around  him, 
and  he  shut  himself  out  from  it— shut 
himself  np  in  solitude  with  his  own 
heart.  Strife  enough  there !  Once, 
late  at  night,  he  stole  forth  and  re- 
paired to  Nora's  grave.  He  stood 
there,  amidst  the  rank  grass,  and 
nnder  the  frosty  starlight,  long,  and 
in  profound  silence.  His  whole  past 
life  seemed  to  rise  before  him ;  and, 
when  he  regained  his  lonely  room, 
and  strove  to  survey  tbe  future,  still 
be  could  behold  only  that  past  and 
that  grave. 

In  thus  declining  all  active  care  for 
an  election,  to  his  prospects  so  impor- 
tant, Audley  Egerton  was  considered 
to  have  excuse,  not  only  in  the  state 
of  his  health,  but  in  his  sense  of  dig- 
nity. A  statesman  so  eminent,  of 
opinions  so  well  known,  of  public 
services  so  incontestible,  might  well 
be  spared  the  personal  trouble  that 
falls  upon  obscurer  candidates.  And 
besides,  according  to  current  report, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee, the  return  of  Mr  Egerton  was 
secure.  But,  though  Audley  himself 
was  thus  indulgently  treated,  Harley 
and  the  Blue  Committee  took  care  to 
inflict  double  work  upon  Kandal. 
That  active  young  spirit  found  ample 
materials  for  all  its  restless  energies. 
Handal  Leslie  was  kept  on  his  legs 


from  snnrise  to  starlight.  There  does 
not  exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  a 
constituency  more  fmtigning  to  a  can- 
didate than  that  borough  of  Lans- 
mere. As  soon  as  yon  leave  the  High 
Street,  wherein,  according  to  imme- 
morial usage,  the  Blue  canvasser  is 
first  led,  in  order  to  put  him  into 
spirits  for  the  toils  that  await  him— 
(delectable,  propitious,  oonstitutioDal 
High  Street,  in  which  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors — opulent  trades- 
men employed  at  the  Park — always 
vote  for  *^my  lord's  man,"  and  hospi- 
tably prepare  wine  and  cakes  in  their 
tidy  back  parlours !)— as  soon  as  yoa 
quit  this  stronghold  of  the  party, 
labyrinths  of  Unes  and  defiles  stretdi 
away  into  the  farthest  horison  ;  level 
ground  is  found  nowhere;  it  is  aH 
up  hill  and  down  hill  —  now  itragii 
craggy  pavements  Ihat  blister  lSi» 
feet,  and  at  the  very  first  tread  upon 
which  all  latent  corns  shoot  propheti- 
cally—  now  deep  muddy  mts,  into 
which  yon  sink  ankle-deep — oosing 
sluah  creeping  into  the  pores,  and 
moistening  the  way  for  catarrh,  rhenrn^ 
cough,  sore  throat,  bronchitis,  and 
pthisis.  Black  sewers,  and  drains  Aofae- 
rontian,  running  before  the  thresholds, 
and  so  filling  the  homes  behind  wkb 
effluvia,  that,  while  one  band  clasps 
the  grimy  paw  of  the  voter,  the  other 
instinctively  guards  from  typhus  and 
cholera  your  abhorrent  nose.  Not  in 
those  days  had  mankind  ever  beard 
of  a  sanitary  reform  !  and,  to  judge  of 
the  slow  progress  which  that  reform 
seems  to  make,  sewer  and  drain  would 
have  boen  mnch  the  same  if  they  had. 
Scot-and-lot  voters  were  the  indepen- 
dent electors  of  Lansmere,  with  the 
additional  franchise  of  Freemen.  Uni- 
versal sniTrage  could  scarcely  more 
efficiently  swamp  the  franchises  of 
men  who  care  a  straw  what  becomes 
'  of  Great  Britain  1  With  all  Randal 
Leslie's  profound  diplomacy,  all  kis 
art  in  talking  over,  deceiving,  and 
(to  borrow  Dick  Avenel's  vernacular 
phrase)  ^*  humbugging"  educated  men, 
his  eloquence  fell  flat  upon  minds 
invulnerable  to  appeals  whether  to 
State  or  to  Church,  to  Beform  or  to 
Freedom.  To  catch  a  Scot- and* lot 
voter  by  such  frivolous  arguments, — 
Randal  Leslie  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  bring  down  a  rhinoceros  by 
a  popgun  charged  with  split  peas  I 
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The  yoQDg  roan  who  so  finnly  be- 
lieyed  that  ^'  knowledge  was  power  " 
was  greatly  disgusted.  It  was  here 
the  ignoraDce  that  foiled  him.  When 
he  got  hold  of  a  man  with  some  know- 
ledge, Randal  was  pretty  sure  to  trick 
him  out  of  a  vote. 

Nevertheless,  Randal  Lieslie  walked 
and  talked  on,  with  most  creditable 
perseverance.  The  Blue  Committee 
allowed  that  he  was  an  excellent  can- 
vasser. They  conceived  a  liking  for 
him,  mingled  with  pity.  For,  though 
sure  of  £gerton's  return,  they  re- 
garded RandaPs  as  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  merely  there  to  keep  split 
votes  from  going  to  the  opposite  side ; 
to  serve  his  patron,  the  ex-minister ; 
shake  the  paws,  and  smell  the  smells 
which  the  ex-minister  was  too  great  a 
man  to  shake  and  to  smell.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  none  of  that  Blue  Com- 
mittee knew  anything  of  the  prospects 
of  the  election.  Harley  received  all 
the  reports  of  each  canvass-  day.  Har- 
ley kept  the  canvass-book,  locked  up 
from  all  eyes  bat  his  own,  or  it  might 
be  Baron  Levy's,  as  And  ley  Egerton's 
confidential,  if  not  strictly  professional 
adviser ;— Baron  Levy,  the  millionaire, 
had  long  since  retired  from  all  acknow- 
ledged professions.  Randal,  however 
—close,  observant,  shrewd — perceived 
that  he  himself  was  much  stronger 
than  the  Blue  Committee  believed. 
And,  to  bis  infinite  surprise,  he  owed 
that  strength  to  Lord  L'Estrange's 
exertions  on  his  behalf.  For,  though 
Harley,  after  the  first  day  on  which 
he  ostentatiously  showed  himself  in 
the  High  Street,  did  not  openly  can- 
vass with  Randal,  yet,  when  the  re- 
ports were  brought  in  to  him,  and  he 
saw  the  names  of  the  voters  who  gave 
-one  vote  to  Audley,  and  withheld  the 
'Other  from  Randal,  he  would  say  to 
Randal,  dead  beat  as  that  young  gen- 
tleman was,  "  Slip  out  with  me,  the 
moment  dinner  is  over,  and  before 
yon  go  the  round  of  the  pnblic-houses ; 
there  are  some  voters  we  must  get  for 
you  to-night.**  And  sure  enough  a 
few  kindly  words  from  the  popular 
heir  of  the  Lansmere  baronies  usually 
gained  over  the  electors,  from  whom, 
though  Randal  had  proved  that  all 
England  depended  on  their  votes  in 
his  favour,  Randal  would  never  have 
extracted  more  than  a  ^'  Wn'll,  I  shall 
waute  gin  the  dauy  coomes!"    Nor 
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was  this  all  that  Harley  did  for  the 
younger  candidate.  If  it  was  quite 
clear  that  only  one  vote  could  be  won 
for  the  Blues,  and  the  other  was 
pledged  to  the  Yellows,  Harley  would 
say,  **  Then  put  it  down  to  Mr  Les- 
lie '" — a  request  the  more  readily  con- 
ceded, since  Audley  Egerton  was 
considered  so  safe  by  the  Blues,  and 
alone  worth  a  f(«r  by  the  Yellows. 

Thus  Randal,  who  kept  a  snug  little 
canvass-book  of  his  own,  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  he  had  a 
better  chance  than  Egerton,  even 
without  the  furtive  aid  be  expected 
from  Avenel ;  and  he  could  only  ac- 
count for  Harley's  peculiar  exertions 
in  his  favour,  by  supposing  that 
Harley,  unpractised  in  elections,  and 
deceived  by  the  Blue  Committee,  be- 
lieved Egerton  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and 
sought,  for  the  honour  of  the  family 
interest,  to  secure  both  the  seats. 

Randal's  public  cares  thus  deprived 
him  of  all  opportunity  of  pressing  his 
courtship  on  Violante ;  and  indeed,  if 
ever  he  did  find  a  moment  in  which 
he  could  steal  to  her  reluctant  side, 
Harley  was  sure  to  seize  that  very 
moment  to  send  him  off  to  canvass  an 
hesitating  freeman,  or  harangue  in 
some  pnblic^house. 

I..e8lie  was  too  acute  not  to  detect 
some  motive  hostile  to  hie  wooing, 
however  plausibly  veiled  in  the  guise 
of  zeal  for  his  election,  in  this  offi- 
cionsness  of  Harley 's.  But  Lord 
L'Estrange^s  manner  to  Violante  was 
so  little  like  that  of  a  jealous  lover,  and 
he  was  so  well  aware  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Randal,  that  the  latter  aban- 
doned the  suspicion  he  had  before 
conceived,  that  Harley  was  his  rival. 
And  he  was  soon  led  to  believe  that 
Lord  L'E^trange  had  another,  more 
disinterested,  and  less  formidable  mo- 
tive for  thus  stinting  his  opportunities 
to  woo  the  heiress. 

"  Mr  Leslie,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange, 
one  day,  ^^  the  Duke  has  confided  to 
me  his  regret  at  his  daughter's  reluc- 
tance to  ratify  his  own  promise ;  and, 
knowing  the  warm  interest  I  take  in 
her  welfare — for  his  sake,  and  her 
own;  believing  also,  that  some  ser- 
vices to  herself,  as  well  as  to  the 
father  she  so  loves,  give  me  a  certain 
influence  over  her  inexperienced  judg- 
ment, he  has  even  requested  me  to 
speak  a  word  to  her  in  your  behalf." 
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'^Ah  I  if  yon  would!*'  said  Randal, 
florprised. 

"  You  must  give  me  the  power  to 
do  so.  You  were  obligiug  enough  to 
volunteer  to  me  the  same  explana- 
tions which  you  gave  to  the  Duke, 
his  satisfaction  with  which  induced 
him  to  renew  or  confirm  the  promise 
of  his  daughter's  hand.  Should  those 
explanations  content  me,  as  they  did 
him,  I  hold  the  Dake  bound  to  fulfil 
his  engagement,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  his  daughter  would,  in  that 
case,  not  be  inflexible  to  your  suit. 
But,  till  these  explanations  be  given, 
my  friendship  for  the  father,  and  my 
interest  in  the  child,  do  not  allow  me 
to  assist  a  cause,  which,  however,  at 
present,  suffers  little  by  delay." 

*^  Pray,  listen  at  once  to  those  ex- 
planations.** 

**  Nay,  Mr  Leslie,  I  can  now  only 
think  of  the  election.  As  soon  as 
that  is  over,  rely  on  it  yon  shall  have 
the  amplest  opportunity  to  dispel  anv 
doubts  which  your  intimacy  with 
Count  di  Peschiera  and  Madame  di 
Negra  may  have  suggested.  Apropos 
of  the  election— here  is  a  list  of  voters 
you  must  see  at  once  in  Fish  Lane. 
Don*t  lose  a  moment.** 

In  the  meanwhile,  Richard  Avenel 
and  Leonard  bad  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  hotel  appropriated  to  the 
candidates  for  the  Yellows ;  and  the 
canvass  on  that  side  was  prosecuted 
with  all  the  vigour  which  might  be 
expected  from  operations  conducted 
by  Richard  Avenel,  and  backed  by 
the  popular  feeling. 

The  rival  parties  met  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  war — banners  stream- 
ing, fifes  resounding,  (for  bands  and 
colours  were  essential  proofs  of  public 
spirit,  and  indispensable  items  in  a 
candidate's  bills,  in  those  good  old 
days.)  When  they  thus  encountered, 
very  distant  bows  were  exchanged 
between  the  respective  chiefs.  But 
Randal,  contriviug  ever  to  pass  close 
to  Avenel,  had  ever  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving  that  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance contracted  into  a  knowing 
wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  All  risht, 
in  spite  of  this  tarnation  humbug."* 

But  now  that  both  parties  were 
fairly  in  the  field,  to  the  private  arts 
of  canvassing  were  added  the  public 
^rts  of  oratory.    The  candidates  had 


to  speak — ^at  the  dose  of  each  day*s 
canvass — out  from  wooden  boxes, 
suspended  from  the  windows  of  their 
respective  hotels,  and  whidi  looked 
like  dens  for  the  exhibition  of  wild 
beasts.  They  had  to  speak  at  meet- 
ings of  committees — ^meetings  of  elec- 
tors— go  the  nightly  round  of  enthu- 
siastic public-houses,  and  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  an  enlightened  people 
through  wreaths  of  smoke  and  odonn 
of  beer. 

The  alleged  indisposition  of  Audley 
Egerton  had  spared  him  the  exdte- 
ment  of  oratory,  as  wdl  as  the  fatigue 
of  canvassing.  The  practised  debater 
had  limited  the  display  of  his  talents 
to  a  concise,  but  dear  and  masterly 
exposition  of  his  own  views  on  the 
leading  public  questions  of  the  day 
and  the  state  of  parties,  which,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lansmere, 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  his 
general  committee— in  the  great  room 
of  their  hotel — and  whidi  was  then 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
voters. 

Randal,  though  he  expressed  him- 
self with  more  fiuency  and  sdf-pos- 
session  than  are  usuablly  found  in  the 
first  attempts  of  a  public  speaker, 
was  not  effective  in  addressing  an 
unlettered  crowd; — ^for  a  crowd  of 
this  kind  is  all  heart — and  we  know 
that  Randal  Leslie*s  heart  was  as 
small  as  heart  could  be.  If  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  at  his  own  intellec- 
tual level,  he  was  so  subtle  and  refin- 
ing as  to  be  incomprehensible ;  if  he 
fell  into  the  fatal  error— not  uncom- 
mon to  inexperienced  orators— of  try- 
ing to  lower  himsdf  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  his  audience,  he  was  onlv 
elaborately  stupid.  No  man  can  speak 
too  well  for  a  crowd— as  no  man  can 
write  too  well  for  the  stage ;  but  in 
neither  case  should  he  be  rhetorical, 
or  case  in  periods  the  dry  bones  of 
reasonhig.  It  is  to  the  emotions,  or 
to  the  humours,  that  the  speaker  of  a 
crowd  must  address  himself:  his  eye 
must  brighten  with  generous  senti- 
ment, or  his  lip  must  expand  in  the 
Slay  of  animated  fancy  or  genial  wit. 
landaFs  voice  too,  though  pliant  and 
persaasive  in  private  conversation, 
was  thin  and  iM>or  when  strained  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  numerous  assembly. 
The  falsehood  of  his  nature  seemed  to 
come  out,  when  he  raised  the  tones 
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which  had  been  drilled  into  deceit. 
Men  like  Randal  Leelie  may  become 
sharp  debaters  —  admirable  special 
pleaders :  they  can  no  more  become 
orators  than  they  can  become  poets. 
Educated  audiences  are  essential  to 
them,  and  the  smaller  the  audience 
(that  is,  the  more  the  brain  super- 
sedes the  action  of  the  heart)  the 
better  they  can  speak. 

Dick  Avenel  was  generally  very 
short  and  very  pithy  in  his  addresses. 
He  had  two  or  three  favourite  topics, 
which  always  told.  He  was  a  fellow- 
townsman — a  man  who  had  made  his 
own  way  in  life — he  wanted  to  free 
his  native  place  from  aristocratic 
usurpation— it  was  the  battle  of  the 
electors,  not  his  private  cause,  &c. 
He  said  little  against  Randal—''  Pity 
a  clever  young  man  should  pin  his 
future  to  two  yards  of  worn-out  red 
tape,"—"  He  had  better  lay  hold  of 
the  strong  rope,  which  the  people,  in 
compassion  to  his  youth,  were  willing 
yet  to  throw  out,  to  save  him  from 
sinking,"  &c.  But  as  for  Audley 
Egerton,  *'  the  gentleman  who  would 
not  show,  who  was  afraid  to  meet  the 
electors,  who  could  only  find  his  voice 
in  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  accns* 
tomed  all  his  venal  life  to  dark  and 
nefarious  jobs,"— Dick,  upon  that  sub* 
ject,  delivered  philippics  truly  Demos* 
thenian.  Leonard,  on  the  contrary, 
never  attacked  Harley's  friend,  Mr 
Egerton ;  but  he  was  merciless  against 
the  youth  who  had  filched  reputation 
fipom  John  Bnrley,  and  whom  he  knew 
that  Harley  despised  as  heartily  as 
himself.  And  Randal  did  not  dare  to 
retaliate,  (though  boiling  over  with 
indignant  rage,)  for  fear  of  ofiending 
Leonard's  uncle.  Leonard  was  un- 
questionably the  popular  speaker  of 
&e  three.  Though  his  temperament 
was  a  writer's,  not  an  orator's — 
though  he  abhorred  what  he  con- 
sidered the  theatrical  exhibition  of 
self,  which  makes  what  is  called 
"  delivery"  more  effective  than  ideas 
— though  he  had  little  interest  at  any 
time  in  party  politics— though  at  this 
time  his  heart  was  far  away  fix>m  the 
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Blues  and  Yellows  of  Lansmere,  sad 
and  forlorn — yet,  forced  into  action, 
the  eloquence  that  was  natural  to  his 
conversation  poured  itself  forth.  He 
had  warm  blood  in  his  veins ;  and  his 
dislike  to  Randal  gave  poignancy  to 
his  wit,  and  barbed  his  arguments 
with  impassioned  invective.  In  fact, 
Leonard  could  conceive  no  other  mo- 
tive for  Lord  L'Edtran^e's  request  to 
take  part  in  the  election,  than  that 
nobleman's  desire  to  defeat  the  man 
whom  they  both  regarded  as  an  im- 
postor. And  this  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  some  inadvertent  expres- 
sions which  Avenel  let  fall,  and  which 
made  Leonard  suspect  that,  if  he  were 
not  in  the  field,  Avenel  would  have 
exerted  all  his  interest  to  return 
Randal  instead  of  Egerton.  With 
Dick's  dislike  to  that  statesman, 
Leonard  found  it  impossible  to  rea- 
son; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
all  Dick's  scoldings  or  coaxings  in- 
duce Leonard  to  divert  his  siege  on 
Randal  to  an  assault  upon  the  man 
who,  Harley  had  often  said,  was  dear 
to  him  as  a  brother. 

In  the  meauT^hile,  Dick  kept  the 
canvass-book  of  the  Yellows  as  closely 
as  Barley  kept  that  of  the  Blues; 
and,  in  despite  of  many  pouting  fits 
and  gusts  of  displeasure,  took  pre- 
cisely the  same  pains  for  Leonard 
as  Harley  took  for  Randal.  There 
remaiued,  however,  apparently  un- 
shaken by  the  efforts  on  either  side, 
a  compact  body  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  voters,  chiefly  freemen. 
Would  they  vote  YeHow — would  they 
vote  Blue  ?  Ko  one  could  venture  to 
decide ;  but  they  declared  that  they 
would  all  vote  the  same  way.  Dick 
kept  his  secret  ''caucuses,"  as  he 
called  them,  constantly  nibbling  at 
this  phalanx.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
voters! — they  had  the  election  in 
their  bands!  Never  were  hands  so 
cordially  shaken — so  caressingly  dung 
to — so  fondly  lingered  nponl  But 
the  votes  still  stuck  as  firm  to  the 
hands  as  if  a  part  of  the  skin,  or  of 
the  dirt— which  was  much  the  same 
thing. 
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Whenever  Audley  joined  the  other  committee-men,  and  Randal  was 
guests  of  an  evening— while  Harley  going  the  round  of  the  public- houses 
was  perhaps  closeted  with  Levy  and    — the  one  with  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
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Helen  shook  her  head  gently,  bnt 
made  no  answer. 

Harley. — *'  If  I  utter  a  word  that 
profanes  one  of  jonr  delusions,  you 
shake  jour  head  and  are  incredulous. 
Pause:  listen  one  moment  to  my 
counsels — perhaps  the  last  I  may 
ever  obtrude  upon  you.  Lift  your 
eyes;  look  around.  Far  as  your 
eye  can  reach,  and  far  beyond  the 
line  which  the  horizon  forms  in  the 
landscape,  stretch  the  lands  of  my 
inheritance.  Yonder  you  see  the 
home  in  which  my  forefathers  for 
many  generations  lived  with  honour 
and  died  lamented.  All  these,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  might  one  day 
have  been  your  own,  had  you  not 
rejected  my  proposals.  I  ofifered  you, 
it  is  true,  not  what  is  commonly 
called  Love;  I  offered  you  sincere 
esteem,  and  affections  the  more  dur- 
able for  their  calm.  You  have  not 
been  reared  by  the  world  in  the  low 
idolatry  of  rank  and  wealth.  But 
€ven  romance  cannot  despise  the 
power  of  serving  others,  which  rank 
and  wealth  b^tow.  For  myself, 
hitherto  indolence,  and  lately  disdain, 
rob  fortune  of  these  nobler  attributes. 
But  she  who  will  share  my  fortune 
may  dispense  it  so  as  to  atone  for 
my  sins  of  omission.  On  the  other 
side,  grant  that  there  is  no  bar  to 
your  preference  for  Leonard  Fairfield, 
what  does  your  choice  present  to 
you?  Those  of  his  kindred  with 
whom  yon  will  associate  are  unre- 
fined and  mean.  His  sole  income 
is  derived  from  precarious  labours; 
the  most  vulgar  of  all  anxieties — the 
fear  of  bread  itself  for  the  morrow — 
must  mingle  with  all  your  romance, 
and  soon  steal  from  love  all  its  poetry. 
Yon  think  his  affection  will  console  you 
for  every  sacrifice.  Folly  I — the  love 
of  poets  is  for  a  mist — a  moonbeam — 
a  denizen  of  air — a  phantom  that 
they  call  an  IdeaL  They  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  they  have  found 
that  ideal  in  Chloe  or  Phyllis— Helen 
or  a  milkmaid.  Bah  I — the  first  time 
von  come  to  the  poet  with  the  baker's 
bill,  where  flies  the  Ideal  ?  I  knew 
one  more  brilliant  than  Leonard — 
more  exquisitely  gifted  by  Nature — 
that  one  was  a  woman:  she  saw  a 
man  hard  and  cold  as  that  stone  at- 
your  feet — a  false,  hollow,  sordid 
worldling;  she  made  Mm  her  idol— 
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beheld  in  him  all  that  history  would 
not  recognise  in  a  CsBsar — that 
mythology  would  scarcly  grant  to 
an  Apollo :  to  him  she  was  the  play- 
thing of  an  hour — she  died,  and 
befDre  the  year  was  out  he  had 
married  for  money!  I  knew  another 
instance  —  I  speak  of  myself.  I 
loved  before  I  was  your  age.  Had 
an  angel  warned  me  then,  I  would* 
have  been  incredulous  as  you.  How 
that  ended,  no  matter:  but  had  it 
not  been  for  that  dream  of  maudlin 
delirium,  I  had  lived  and  acted  as 
others  of  my  kind  and  my  sphere — 
married  from  reason  and  judgment — 
been  now  a  useful  and  happy  man. 
Pause,  then.  Will  yon  still  reject 
me  for  Leonard  Faurfield?  For  the 
last  time  you  have  the  option— me 
and  all  the  substance  of  waking 
life  —  Leonard  Fairfield  and  the 
shadows  of  a  fleeting  dream.  Speak  I 
You  hesitate.  Nay,  take  time  to 
decide.'* 

HsLKN. — "  Ah  I  Lord  L'Estrange, 
yon  who  have  felt  what  it  is  to  love, 
how  can  yon  doubt  my  answer  ? — how 
think  that  I  could  be  so  base,  so  un- 
grateful as  take  from  yourself  what 
you  call  the  substance  of  waking  life, 
while  my  heart  was  far  away— faith- 
ful to  what  yon  call  a  dream?  " 

HARurr.  —  "  But,  can  you  not 
dispel  the  dream  ?  '* 

Hblem,  (her  whole  face  one  flush.) 
— ^*  It  was  wrong  to  call  it  dream  I  It 
is  the  reality  of  life  to  me.  All  things 
else  are  as  dreams."  ^ 

Harlbt,  (taking'  her  hand,  and 
kissing  it  with  respect.) — "  Helen, 
you  have  a  noble  heart,  and  I  have 
tempted  you  in  vain.  I  regret  your 
choice,  though  I  will  no  more  oppose 
it.  I  regret  it,  though  I  shall  never 
witness  your  disappointment.  As  the 
wife  of  that  man  I  shall  see  and 
know  you  no  more." 

HEueN.— "  Oh  no  1— do  not  say 
that.    Why  ?— wherefore  ?  " 

Harlkt,  (his  brows  meedng.) — 
^'  He  is  the  child  of  fraud  and  of 
shame.  His  father  is  my  foe,  and 
my  hate  descends  to  the  son.  He, 
too,  the  son,  filches  from  me — bnt 
complaints  are  idle.  When  the  next 
few  days  are  over,  think  of  me  but 
as  one  who  abandons  all  right  over 
your  actions,  and  is  a  stranger  to 
your  future  fate.    Pooh  I— dry  your 
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tears :  so  long  as  yoa  love  Leonard 
or  esteem  me,  rejoice  that  oar  paths 
do  not  cross." 

He  walked  on  impatiently;  bat 
Helen,  alarmed  and  wondering,  fol- 
lowed dose,  took  his  arm  timidly, 
and  songbt  to  soothe  him.  She  felt 
that  he  wronged  Leonard — that  he 
knew  not  how  Leonard  had  yielded  all 
hope  when  he  learned  to  whom  she 
was  affianced.  For  Leonard's  sake 
she  conquered  her  basbfolness,  and 
sought  to  explain.  Bat  at  her  first 
hesitating,  faltered  words,  Harley, 
who  with  great  efibrt  suppressed  the 
emotions  which  swelled  within  him, 
abruptly  left  her  side,  and  plunged 
into  the  recesses  of  thick,  far- spread- 
ing groves,  that  soon  wrapt  him  firom 
her  eye. 

While  this  conversation  occurred 
between  Lord  L'Estrange  and  his 
ward,  the  soi-eUsant  Riccabocca  and 
Violante  were  walking  slowly  through 
the  gardens.  The  pbilosopher,  un- 
changed by  his  brightening  prospects 
— so  far  as  the  outer  man  was  con- 
cerned— still  characterised  by  the  red 
umbrella,  and  the  accustomed  pipe — 
took  the  way  mechanically  towards 
the  sunniest  quarter  of  the  grounds, 
now  and  then  glancing  tenderly  at 
Violante's  downcast,  melancholy  face, 
but  not  speaking;  only,  at  each  glance, 
there  came  a  brisker  cloud  from  the 
pipe,  as  if  obedient  to  a  fuller  heave 
of  the  heart 

At  length,  in  a  spot  which  lay  open 
towards  the  south,  and  seemed  to 
collect  all  the  gentlest  beams  of  the 
November  sun,  screened  from  the 
piercing  east  by  dense  evergreens, 
and  flanked  from  the  bleak  north  by 
lofty  walls,  Riccabocca  paused  and 
seated  himself.  Flowers  still  bloomed 
on  the  sward  in  front,  over  which 
still  fluttered  the  wings  of  those  later 
and  more  brilliant  butterflies  that, 
unseen  in  the  genial  days  of  our  Eng- 
lish summer,  come  with  autumnal 
skies,  and  sport  round  the  mournful 
steps  of  the  coming  winter — types  of 
those  thoughts  which  visit  and  delight 
the  contemplation  of  age,  while  the 
current  yet  glides  free  from  the  iron 
ice,  and  the  leaves  yet  linger  on  the 
boughs ;  thoughts  that  associate  the 
memories  of  the  departed  summer 
with  messages  from  suns  that  shall 
succeed    the    winter,    and   expand 


colours  the  most  steeped  in  light  aod 
glory.  Just  as  the  skies  throagh  whidi 
they  gleam  are  darkening,  and  the 
flowers  on  which  they  hover  fade  finon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,— dropping 
still  seeds,  that  sink  deep  ont  of  sight 
below. 

'' Daughter,"  said  Riccabocca, 
drawing  violante  to  his  side,  with 
caressing  arm — *^  Daughter !  Mark, 
how  they  who  torn  towards  the  south 
can  still  find  the  sonny  side  of  the 
landscape  I  In  all  the  seaaons  of  life, 
how  much  of  chill  or  of  warmth  de- 
pends on  our  choice  of  the  aspect! 
Sit  down ;  let  us  reason." 

Violante  sate  down  passively,  clasp- 
ing her  father*s  hand  in  both  her  own. 
Reason  I — ^harsh  word  to  the  ears  of 
Feeling. 

**  Yon  shrink,"  resumed  Ricca- 
bocca, ^^firom  even  the  conrtship, 
even  the  presence  of  the  suitor  in 
whom  my  honour  binds  me  to  recog- 
nise your  future  bridegroom." 

Violante  drew  away  her  hands, 
and  placed  them  before  her  eyes, 
shudderingly. 

**  But,"    continued    Riccabocca, 
rather  peevishly,  *^  this  is  not  lis- 
tening to  reason.    I  may  object  to 
Mr  Leslie  because  he  has  not  an 
adequate  rank  or  fortune  to  pretend 
to  a  daughter  of  my  house  ;   that 
would    be   what   every  one    would 
allow  to  be  reasonable  in  a  father; 
except,  indeed,"  added  the  poor  sage, 
trying  hard  to  be  sprightly,  and  catdi- 
ing  hold  of  a  proverb  to  help  him— 
**  except,  indeed,  those  wise  enough 
to  recollect  that  admonitory  saying, 
*  Casa  11  figlio  quando  vuoi,  e  la  6^iuL 
quando  puoi,*^(Marry  your  son  whai 
you  wiU,  your  dauffhter  when  yon 
can.)    Seriously,  if  I  overlook  those 
objections    to   Mr  Leslie,  it  is  not 
natural  for  a  young  girl  to  enforce 
them.  -What  is  reason  in  you  is  quite 
another  thing  from  reason  in  me.  Mr 
Leslie  is  young,  not  ill-looking,  has 
the  air  of  a  gentleman,  is  passionately 
enamoured  of  yon,  and  has  proved  his 
afiection  by  risking  his  life  against 
that  vlllanous  Peschiera—that  is,  he 
would  have  risked  it  had  Feschiera 
not  been  shipped  out  of  the  way.    If, 
then,  you  will  listen  to  reason,  pray 
what  can   reason   say   against   Mr 
Leslie  ?" 
"Father,  I  detest  him  1" 
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"  CoipM)^^  persisted  Riccaboccs, 
testilj,  ^^  yon  have  no  reason  to  detest 
him.  If  joa  had  anj  reason,  child,  I 
am  sore  that  I  should  be  the  last  per* 
son  to  dispute  it.  How  can  yon  know 
yonr  own  mind  on  such  a  matter?  It 
Is  not  as  if  you  had  seen  any  one  else 
you  could  prefer.  Not  another  man  of 
your  own  years  do  you  even  know — 
except,  indeed,  Leonard  Fairfield, 
whom,  though  I  grant  he  is  handsomer, 
and  with  more  imagination  and  genius 
than  Mr  Leslie,  you  still  must  remem- 
ber as  the  boy  who  worked  in  my 
garden.  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  there  is 
f*rank  Hazeldean— fine  lad — but  his 
affections  are  pre-engaged.  In  short," 
continued  the  sage,  dogmatically, 
^'  there  is  no  one  else  you  can^  by  any 
possible  caprice,  prefer  to  Mr  Leslie ; 
and  for  a  girl,  who  has  no  one  else  in 
her  head,  to  talk  of  detesting  a  well- 
looking,  well-dressed,  clever  young 
man,  is — a  nonsense — ^  chi  lascia  9 
poco  per  haver  Tassai  n^  Tuno,  n^ 
raltro  avera  mai;* — which  may  be 
thus  paraphrased — ^The  young  lady 
who  refuses  a  mortal  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  angel,  loves  the  one,  and 
will  never  fall  in  with  the  other.  So 
now,  having  thus  shown  that  the 
darker  side  of  the  question  is  con- 
trary to  reason— let  us  look  to  the 
brighter.    In  the  first  place — '* 

•'Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  Vio- 
lante  passionately,  •'  you  to  whom  I 
once  came  for  comfort  in  every  child- 
ish sorrow !  Do  not  talk  to  me  with 
this  cutting  levity.  See,  I  lay  my 
head  upon  your  breast — ^I  put  my 
arms  around  you — and  now,  can  yon 
reason  me  into  misery  ?" 

•'  Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  way- 
ward. Strive,  at  least,  affainat  a  pre- 
judice that  you  cannot  defend.  My 
Vlolante,  my  darling,  this  is  no  trifle. 
Here  I  must  cease  to  be  the  fond, 
foolish  father,  whom  you  can  do  what 
you  will  with.  Here  I  am  Alphonso 
Duke  dl  Serrano ;  for  here  my  honour 
as  noble,  and  my  word  as  man,  are 
involved.  I,  then  but  a  helpless  exile- 
no  hope  of  fairer  prospects  before  me 
— trembling  like  a  coward  at  the  wiles 
of  my  unscrupulous  kinsman— grasp- 
ing at  all  chances  to  save  yon  from  bis 


snares— .1  myself  offfered  your  hand 
to  Randal  Leslie— offered,  promised, 
pledged  it ; — and  now  that  my  fortunes 
seem  assured,  my  rank  in  all  likeli- 
hood restored,  my  foe  crushed,  my 
fears  at  rest— now,  does  it  become 
me  to  retract  what  I  myself  had 
urged?  It  is  not  the  noble,  it  is  the 
parvenu,  who  has  only  to  grow  rich,  in 
order  to  forget  those  whom  in  poverty 
he  hailed  as  his  friends.*  Is  it  for 
me  to  make  the  poor  excuse,  never 
heard  on  the  lips  of  an  Italian  prince, 
*  that  I  cannot  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  my  child,* — subject  myself  to 
the  galling  answer — *  Duke  of  Ser- 
rano, you  could  once  command  that 
obedience,  when,  in  exile,  penury, 
and  terror,  you  offered  me  a  bride 
without  a  dower.'  Child— Violante — 
daughter  of  ancestors  on  whose  honour 
never  slander  set  a  stain,  I  call  on  you 
to  redeem  yourfather's  plighted  word." 

*' Father,  must  it  be  so?  Is  not 
even  the  convent  open  to  me?  Nay, 
look  not  so  coldly  on  me.  If  yon  could 
but  read  my  heart  I  And,  oh  !  I  feel 
so  assured  of  your  own  repentance 
hereafter — ^so  assured  that  this  man 
is  not  what  you  believe  him.  I  so  sus- 
pect that  he  has  been  playing  through- 
out some  secret  and  perfidious  part." 

••Ha!"  interrupted  Riccabocca, 
*•  Harley  has  perhaps  infected  you 
with  that  notion." 

"No— no.  But  is  not  Harley— is 
not  Lord  L'Estrange  one  whose  opi- 
nion you  have  cause  to  esteem  ?  And 
if  he  distrust  Mr  Leslie—" 

"Let  him  make  good  his  distrust 
by  such  proof  as  will  absolve  my 
word,  and  I  shall  share  your  own 
joy.  I  have  told  him  this.  I  have 
invited  him  to  make  good  his  suspi- 
dons — he  puts  me  off.  He  cannot  do 
80,"  added  Riccabocca,  in  a  dejected 
tone ;  "  Randal  has  already  so  well 
explained  all  that  Harley  deemed 
equivocal.  Violante,  my  name  and 
my  honour  rest  in  your  hands.  Cast 
them  away  if  you  will ;  I  cannot  con- 
strain you,  and  I  cannot  stoop  to  im- 
plore. Noblesse  oW^e— With  your 
birth  you  took  its  duties.  Let  them 
decide  between  your  vain  caprice  and 
your  father's  solemn  remonstrance." 


^  **  Qaando  1  villano  h  diyenato  ricoo 
Non  ha  (i.  e.,  rieonosee)  pareDte  ni  amioo." 
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Assaming  a  sternnees  that  he  was 
far  from  feeling,  and  patting  aaide 
bis  daughter's  arms,  the  exile  walked 
away. 

Violante  paosed  a  moment,  shiv- 
ered, looked  round  as  if  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  hope 
on  earth,  and  then  approaching  her 
father  with  a  firm  step,  she  said, — 
**  I  never  rebelled,  father ;  I  did  but 
entreat.  What  yon  say  is  my  law 
now,  as  it  has  ever  been;  and  come 
what  may,  never  shall  yon  hear  oom- 
plaint  or  murmur  from  me.  Poor 
father,  yon  will  sufier  more  than  I 
shaU.    Kiss  me!'' 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  as  the 
short  day  closed  in,  Uarley,  returning 
from  his  solitary  wanderings,  after  he 
had  parted  from  Helen,  encountered 
on  the  terrace,  before  the  house,  Lady 
Lansmere  and  Audley  Egerton  arm- 
in-arm. 

Uarley  had  drawn  his  hat  over 
his  brows,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  did  not  see 
the  group  upon  which  he  came  una- 
wares, until  Audley 's  voice  started 
him  from  his  reverie. 

'*  My  dear  Harley,"  said  the  ex- 
minister,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^*  yon 
must  not  pass  us  by,  now  that  you 
have  a  moment  of  leisure  from  the 
cares  of  the  election.  And  Harley, 
though  we  are  under  the  same  roof,  I 
see  you  so  little."  Lord  L'Estrange 
darted  a  quick  glance  towards  his 
mother — a  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 
**  You  leaning  on  Audley's  arm  1  Have 
you  kept  your  promise?"  And  the 
eye  that  met  his  own  reassured  him. 

*'  It  is  true,"  said  Harley ;  "  but 
yon,  who  know  that,  once  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  one  has  no  heart  left  for 
the  ties  of  private  life,  will  excuse  me. 
And  this  election  is  so  important!" 

**And  yon,  Mr  Egerton,"  said 
Lady  Lansmere,  *^  whom  the  election 
most  concerns,  seem  privileged  to  be 
the  only  one  who  appears  indifferent 
to  success." 

"Ay— but  yon  are  not  indifferent?" 
said  Lord  L'Estrange,  abruptly. 

"  No.  How  can  I  be  so,  when  my 
whole  future  career  may  depend 
on  it?" 

Harley  drew  Egerton  aside.  *  *  There 
is  one  voter  yon  ought  at  least  to  call 
upon  and  thank.  He  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  that,  for  the 


sake  of  any  rdatios,  even  fbr  the  sake 
of  his  own  son,  he  is  to  vote  agaiast 
the  Blues — against  yon ; — ^I  mean,  of 
coarse,  Nora"s  father,  John  AvoieL 
His  vote  and  his  son-in>law*8  gained 
your  majority  at  your  first  dectkm." 

EoxBTOtN.— "  Call  on  John  Aveaell 
Have  you  called?" 

Haklet,  (cahnly.) — "  Yes.  Poor 
old  man,  his  mind  has  been  aifected 
ever  since  Nora's  death.  But  your 
name,  as  the  candidate  for  the  bOToogh 
at  that  time— the  successfnl  candidate 
for  whose  triumph  the  joy-bdis 
chimed  with  her  funeral  knell — ^yoar 
name  brings  up  her  meaory ;  and  he 
talks  in  a  breath  of  her  and  of  yon. 
Come,  let  us  walk  together  to  his 
house;  it  is  dose  by  the  Park  Lodge." 

The  drops  stood  on  Andley's  bfow. 
He  fixed  his  dark  handsome  eyes,  in 
mournful  amaae,  upon  Harl^'s  tran- 
quil face. 

^*  Harley,  at  last,  then,  yon  hare 
forgotten  the  Past." 

''  No ;  bat  the  Present  is  more  im- 
perious. All  my  efforts  are  needed  to 
requite  yoor  friendship.  Yon  stand 
against  her  brother— yet  her  father 
votes  f((H*  you.  And  her  mother  says 
to  her  son,  ^  Let  the  old  man  alonel 
Conscience  is  all  that  is  well  alive  in 
him ;  and  he  thinks  if  he  were  to 
vote  against  the  Bines,  he  wonld  sin 
against  honour.'  *  An  electioneering 
prejudice,'  some  sceptics  wonld  say. 
But  yon  must  be  touched  by  this  trait 
of  human  nature — hi  ker  father  too- 
yon,  Audley  Egerton,  who  are  the 
soul  of  honour.     What  ails  yon  ?  " 

Egebton. — **  Nothing — a  wpnsm  at 
the  heart — my  old  complaint.  Well, 
I  will  call  on  the  poor  man  later,  but 
not  now— not  with  you.  Nay,  nay, 
I  will  not— I  cannot.  Hariey,  just  as 
yon  joined  ns,  I  was  talking  to  yoor 
mother." 

Harlkt.— "  Ay,  and  what  of?" 

Egerton.—"  Yourself.  I  saw  you 
fh>m  my  windows  walking  with  yoor 
betrothed.  Afterwards  I  observed 
her  coming  home  alone ;  and  by  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  her  gentle  coun- 
tenance, it  seemed  sad.  Harley,  do 
you  deceive  us  ?  " 

Harlk.— "  Deceive— I !— How?" 

Egerton. — "  Do  you  really  feel 
that  your  intended  marriage  wUl  be- 
stow on  you  the  happiness,  which  is  my 
prayer,  as  it  must  be  your  mother's?" 
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Harlbt. — "  Happiness — ^I  hoped 
80.    Bat  perhaps — " 

Egerton.— '*  Perhaps  what? " 

Hablbt.--^*  Perhaps  the  marriage 
maj  not  take  place.  Perhaps  I  hare 
a  rival — not  an  open  one — a  secret, 
stealthj  wooer — ^in  one,  too,  whom  I 
have  loved,  served,  tmsted.  Qaes- 
tion  me  not  now.  Soch  instances  of 
^^eacherj  make  one  learn  more  how  to 
prize  a  friendship  honest,  devoted, 
fiEuthfdl  as  your  own,  Audlej  Egerton. 
But  here  comes  yomprotegS,  released 
awhile  from  his  canvass,  and  yonr 
confidential  adviser,  Baron  Levy.  He 
accompanied  Randal  through  the  town 
to-day.  So  anxions  is  he  to  see  that 
that  young  man  does  not  play  false, 
and  regai^  his  own  interest  before 
yours.    Would  that  surprise  you?  " 

EoERTON. — "You  are  too  severe 
upon  Randal  Leslie.  He  is  ambitious, 
worldly — has  no  surplus  of  affection  at 
the  command  of  his  heart — ^* 

Harlet. — "  Is  it  Randal  Leslie 
yem  describe?" 

Egkrton,  (with  a  languid  smile.) 
— "  Yes,  you  see  I  do  not  flatter. 
But  he  is  bom  and  reared  a  gentle- 
man; as  such  he  would  scarcely  do 
anything  mean.  And,  after  all,  it 
ia  with  me  that  -he  must  rise  or  falL 
His  very  intellect  must  tell  him  that. 
But  again  I  ask,  do  not  strive  to  pre- 
possess me  against  him.  I  am  a  man 
who  could  have  loved  a  son.  I  have 
none.  Randal,  such  as  he  is,  is  a  sort 
of  son.  He  carries  on  my  projects  and 
my  interest  in  the  world  of  men  be- 
yond the  goal  of  the  tomb." 

Audley  turned  kindly  to  RandaL 

*'  Well,  Leslie,  what  report  of  the 
canvass?  " 

**  Levy  has  the  book,  sir.  I  think 
we  have  gained  ten  fresh  votes  for 
you,  and  perhaps  seven  for  me." 

"  Let  me  rid  you  of  your  book, 
Baron  Levy,"  said  Harley. 

Just  at  this  time  Riccabocca  and 
Violante  approached  the  house,  both 
silent.  The  Italian  caught  sight  of 
Randal,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  join 
them.  The  young  lover  glanced  fear- 
fully towards  Harley,  and  then  with 
alacrity  bounded  forward,  and  was 
soon  at  Yiolante's  side.  But  scarce 
had  Harley,  surprised  by  Leslie's 
sudden  disappearance,  remarked  the 
cause,  than  with  equal  abruptness  he 
abandoned  the  whispered  con&reaoe 


he  had  commenced  with  Levy,  and 
hastening  to  Randal,  laid  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  exclaim- 
ing, "Ten  thousand  pardons  to  all 
three  I  But  I  cannot  allow  this  waste 
of  time,  Mr  Leslie.  You  have  yet  an 
hour  before  it  grows  dark.  There  are 
three  outvoters  six  miles  off,  influ- 
ential farmers,  whom  you  must  can- 
vass in  person  with  ray  father's  steward. 
Hasten  to  the  stables;  choose  your 
own  horses.  To  saddle — to  saddle! 
Baron  Levy,  go  and  order  my  lord's 
steward,  Mr  Smart,  to  join  Mr  Leslie 
at  the  stables ;  then  come  back  to  me 
— quick.  What  l—4oitering  still,  Mr 
Leslie!  You  will  make  me  throw  up 
your  whole  cause  in  disgust  at  your 
indolence  and  apathy." 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  Randal  lift- 
ed his  accusing  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile  Audley  had  drawn  close 
to  Lady  Lansmere,  who  was  leaning, 
in  thought,  over  the  balustrade  of  the 
terrace. 

**  Do  you  note,"  said  Audley,  whis- 
pering, "  how  Hariey  sprang  forward 
when  the  fair  Italian  came  in  sight  ? 
Trust  me,  I  was  right.  I  know  little 
of  the  young  lady,  but  I  have  con- 
versed with  her.  I  have  gazed  on 
the  changes  in  her  ficice.  U  Harley 
ever  love  again,  and  if  ever  love 
influence  and  exalt  his  mind,  wish 
with  me  that  his  choice  may  yet 
fall  where  I  believe  that  his  heart 
inclines  it." 

Lady  Laksmbre. — "  Ah  I  that  it 
were  so !  Helen,  I  own,  is  charming; 
but  —  but  —  Violante,  his  equal  in 
birth  I  Are  you  not  aware  that  she  is 
engaged  to  your  young  friend, 'Mr 
LesUe?" 

AuDLBT. — "  Randal  told  me  so ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  sound  that  fan: 
creature's  inclinatious,  and  if  I  know 
aught  of  women,  her  heart  is  not  with 
Randal.  I  cannot  believe  her  to  be 
one  whose  affections  are  so  weak  as 
to  be  easily  constrained;  nor  can  I 
suppose  that  her  father  could  desire 
to  enforce  a  marriage  that  is  almost  a 
mesalliance,  Randal  must  deceive 
himself;  and  from  something  Harley 
just  let  fall,  in  our  painful  but  brief 
conversation,  I  suspect  that  his  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Digbv  is  broken 
off.    He  promises  to  toll  me  more» 
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later.  Yes,*'  continoed  Andley, 
moarnfolly,  **  observe  ^olante'sconn- 
teoance,  with  its  eyer-yar|ring  plaj ; 
listen  to  her  voice,  to  which  feeliog 
seems  to  give  the  expressive  music, 
and  tell  me  whether  yon  are  not  some- 

timesreminded  of— of ^Inoneword, 

there  is  one  who,  even  without  rank 
or  fortune,  wonld  be  worthy  to  replace 
the  image  of  Leonora,  and  be  to 
Harley — what  Leonora  conld  not ;  for 
snre  I  am  that  Yiolante  loves  him." 

Harley,  meanwhile,  had  lingered 
with  Riccabocca  and  Yiolante,  speak- 
ing bnt  on  indifferent  subjects,  ob- 
taining short  answers  from  the  first, 
and  none  from  the  last — when  the 
sage  drew  him  a  little  aside,  and 
whispered,  **She  has  consented  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  my  sense  of  honour. 
But,  O  Harley  I  if  she  be  unhappy, 
it  will  break  my  heart.  Either  you 
must  give  me  sufficient  proof  of 
Randars  unworthiness,  to  absolve 
me  from  my  promise  —  or  I  must 
again  entreat  yon  to  try  and  conci- 
liate the  poor  child  in  his  favour.  All 
you  say  has  weight  with  her;  she 
respects  you  as — a  second  father." 

Harley  did  not  seem  peculiarly 
flattered  by  that  last  assurance,  but 
he  was  relieved  from  an  immediate 
answer,  by  the  appearance  of  a  roan 
who  came  fix>m  the  direction  of  the 
stables,  and  whose  dress,  covered  with 
dust,  and  travel-stained,  seemed  like 
that  of  a  foreign  courier.  No  sooner 
did  Harley  catch  sight  of  this  person, 
than  he  sprang  forward,  and  accosted 
him  briefly  and  rapidly. 

**  You  have  been  quick ;  I  did  not 
expect  you  so  soon.  You  discovered 
the  trace  ?    You  gave  my  letter—" 

*^  And  have  brought  back  the  an- 
swer, my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  tak- 
ing a  letter  from  a  leathern  pouch  at 
his  side.  Harley  tore  open  the  seal, 
and  glanced  over  the  contents,  which 
were  comprised  In  a  few  lines. 

"  Good.  Say  not  whence  you  came. 
Do  not  wait  here; — return  at  once 
to  London." 

Harley^s  face  seemed  so  unusually 
cheerful  as  he  reiohied  the  Italians, 
that  the  duke  exclaimed — 

*^  A  despatch  from  Vienna !  My 
recall  1" 

"From  Vienna,  my  dear  friend? 
Kot  possible  yet.  I  cannot  calculate 
on  hearing  from  the  Prince  till  a  day 


or  two  before  the  dose  of  this  election. 
Bnt  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  Vio- 
lante.  Join  my  mother  yonder.  What 
can  she  be  saying  to  Mr  Egerton  ?  I 
will  address  a  few  words  apart  to  your 
fair  daughter,  that  may  at  feast 
prove  the  interest  in  her  fate  taken 
by— her  second  father." 

^*  Kindest  of  friends,"  said  the  un- 
suspecting pupil  of  Machiavel ;  and  he 
walked  towards  the  terrace.  Violante 
was  about  to  follow.  Harley  detained 
her. 

**  Do  not  go  till  you  have  thanked 
me ;  for  you  are  not  the  noble  Vio- 
lante  for  whom  I  take  you,  unless 
you  acknowledge  gratitude  to  any  one 
who  delivers  yon  from  the  presence 
of  an  admirer  in  Mr  Randal  Leslie." 

Yiolante. — **  Ought  I  to  hear  this 
of  one  whom — whom  — " 

Harley. — "  One  whom  your  father 
obstinately  persists  in  obtruding  on 
your  repugnance.  Yet,  O  dear  child, 
yon,  when  almost  an  infant,  ere  yet 
you  knew  what  snares,  and  pitfalls,  for 
all  who  trust  to  another,  lie  under  the 
sward  at  our  feet,  even  when  decked 
the  fairest  with  the  flowers  of  spring— 
you  who  put  your  small  hands  around 
my  neck,  and  murmured,  in  your  musi* 
Cfld  voice,  *  Save  us — save  my  father; ' 
you  at  least  I  will  not  forsake,  in  a 
peril  worse  than  that  which  menaced 
you  then— a  peril  which  affiights  you 
more  than  that  which  threatened  you 
in  the  snares  of  Feschiera.  Randal 
Leslie  may  thrive  in  his  meaner  objects 
of  ambition ; — these  I  fling  to  hun  in 
scorn ; — bnt  you  !  the  presuming  var- 
let  I "  Harley  paused  a  moment,  half 
stifled  with  indignation.  He  then  re- 
sumed calmly  —  *' Trust  to  me,  and 
fear  not.  I  will  rescue  this  hand  from 
the  profanation  of  Randal  Leslie^s 
touch  ;  and  then  farewell,  for  life,  to 
every  soft  emotion.  Before  me  ex- 
pands the  welcome  solitude.  The  in- 
nocent saved,  the  honest  righted,  the 
perfidious  stricken  by  a  just  retribution 
—and  then— what  then  ?  Why,  at 
least  I  shall  have  studied  Machiavel 
with  more  effect  than  your  wise  father; 
and  I  shall  lay  him  aside,  needing  no 
philosophy  to  teach  me  never  again 
to  be  deceived."  His  brow  darkened; 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  leaving 
Violante  lost  in  amaae,  fear — and  a 
delight,  vague,  yet  more  vividly  fblt 
than  all. 
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That  night,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  Randal  had  gained  the  sane- 
tnarj  of  his  own  room,  and  seated 
himself  at  his  table,  to  prepare  the 
heads  of  the  critical  speech  he  wonld 
have  now  very  soon  to  deliver  on 
the  day  of  nomination— critical  speech 
when,  in  the  presence  of  foes  and 
friends,  reporters  from  London,  and 
amidst  all  the  jarring  interests  that 
he  sought  to  weave  into  the  sole  self- 
intorest  of  Randal  Leslie,  he  wonld 
be  called  npon  to  make  the  formal 
exposition  of  his  political  opinions. 
Bandal  Leslie,  indeed,  was  not  one 
of  those  speakers  whom  either  mo* 
desty,  fastidionsness,  or  conscientious 
desire  of  truth  predisposes  towards 
the  labour  of  written  composition. 
He  had  too  much  cleverness  to  be  in 
want  of  fluent  period  or  ready  com- 
monplace—the ordinary  materials  of 
oratorical  impromptu— too  little  taste 
for  the  Beautiful  to  studv  what  graces 
of  diction  will  best  adorn  a  noble 
sentiment^too  obtuse  a  conscience 
to  care  if  the  popular  argument  were 
purified  from  the  dross  which  the 
careless  flow  of  a  speech  wholly  ex- 
temporaneous rarely  fails  to  leave 
around  it  But  this  was  no  ordinary 
occasion.  Elaborate  study  here  was 
requisite,  not  for  the  orator,  but  the 
hyprocrite.  Hard  task,  to  please 
the  Blues  and  not  offend  the  Yel- 
lows;— appear  to  side  with  Audley 
K|;erton,  yet  insinuate  sympathy 
with  Dick  Avenel ;— confront,  with 
polite  smile,  the  younger  opponent 
whose  words  had  lodff^  arrows  in 
his  vanity,  which  rawed  the  more 
gallinglv  because  they  had  raised  the 
skin  of  his  conscience. 

He  had  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink, 
and  smoothed  the  paper  before  him, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

'^  Come  in,"  said  he,  impatiently. 
Levy  entered,  saunteringly. 

**  I  am  come  to  talk  over  matters 
with  you,  num  cher^''  said  the  Baron, 
throidng  himself  on  the  sofa.  *^  And, 
first,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  prospects 
of  success." 

Randal  postponed  his  meditated 
composition  with  a  quick  sigh,  drew 
his  chair  towards  the  sofa,  and  low- 
ered his  voice  into  a  whisper.  ^^  You 


think  with  me,  that  the  chance  of 
my  success — is  good  ?  " 

''  Chance !  Why  it  is  a  rubber  of 
whist,  in  which  your  partner  gives 
you  all  the  winnings,  and  In  which  the 
adversary  is  almost  sure  to  revoke. 
Either  Avenel  or  his  nephew,  it  is 
true,  must  come  in ;  but  not  both. 
Two  parvenus  aspiring  to  make  a 
family  seat  of  an  EarPs  borough  I 
Bah  I  too  absurd." 

**  I  hear  from  Riccabocca  (or  rather 
the  Duke  di  Serrano)  that  this  same 
young  Fairfield  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Very  odd  that  he  should  stand  against 
the  Lansmere  interest." 

'*  Ambition,  mon  cher.  You  your- 
self are  under  some  obligations  to 
Mr  Egerton.  Yet,  in  reauty,  he  has 
more  to  apprehend  from  you  than 
frt>m  Mr  Fairfield." 

'*  I  disown  obligations  to  Mr  Eger- 
ton.  And  if  the  electors  prefer  me 
to  him,  (whom,  by  the  by,  they  once 
burned  in  effigy,)  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine ;  the  fault,  if  any,  will  rest  with 
his  own  dearest  friend,  L'Estrange. 
I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  of 
such  clear  sense,  as  L'Estrange  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  should  be  risking 
E^rton*s  election  in  his  zeal  for 
mme.  Nor  do  his  formal  courtesies 
to  myself  deceive  me.  He  has  even 
implied  that  he  suspects  me  of  conni- 
vance with  Peschiera's  schemes  on 
Yiolante.  But  those  suspicions  he 
cannot  support.  For  of  course,  Levy, 
you  would  not  betray  me?  " 

''I!  What  possible  interest  could 
I  serve  in  that?" 

*^None  that  I  can  discover,  cer- 
tainly," said  Randal,  relaxing  into  a 
smile.  **'  And  when  I  get  into  Par- 
liament, aided  by  the  social  position 
which  my  marriage  will  give  me,  I 
shall  have  so  many  ways  to  serve 
you.  No,  it  is  certainly  your  interest 
not  to  betray  me.  And  I  shall  count 
on  you  as  a  witness,  if  a  witness  can 
be  required." 

**  Count  on  me,  certainly,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  the  Baron.  *^  And  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  no  witness  the  other 
way.  Done  for  eternally  is  my  poor 
dear  friend  Peschlera,  whose  cigars, 
by  the  by,  were  matchless ;— I  won- 
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der  if  there  will  be  any  for  sale. 
And  if  he  were  not  so  done  for,  it 
is  not  yon,  it  is  L^Estrange,  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  do  for." 

"We  may  blot  Peschiera  out  of 
the  map  of  the  futnre,"  rejoined  Ran- 
dal. "Men  from  whom  henceforth 
we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  are 
to  ns  as  the  races  before  the  delnge." 

"  Fine  remark,"  qaoth  the  Baron, 
admiringly.  "  Peschiera,  thongh  not 
without  brains,  was  a  complete  failure. 
And  when  the  failure  of  one  I  have 
tried  to  serve  is  complete,  the  rule  I 
have  adopted  through  lifo  is  to 
give  him  up  altogether." 

"  Of  conrse,"  said  Randal. 

"  Of  course,"  echoed  the  Baron. 
"  On  the  other  band,  yon  know  that  I 
like  pushing  forward  young  men  of 
mark  and  promise.  Yon  really  are 
amazingly  clever ;  but  how  comes  it 
you  don't  speak  better?  Do  you 
know,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  do 
in  the  House  of  Commons  all  that 
I  expected  from  your  address  and 
readiness  in  private  life." 

"  Because  I  cannot  talk  trash  vulgar 
enough  for  a  mob  ?  Pooh  1  I  shall 
succeed  wherever  knowledge  is  really 
power.  Besides,  you  must  allow  for 
my  infernal  position.  You  know,  after 
all,  that  Avenel,  if  he  can  only  return 
himself  or  his  nephew,  still  holds  in 
his  hands  the  choice  of  the  candidate 
upon  our  side.  I  cannot  attack  him — 
1  cannot  attack  his  insolent  nephew — " 

"  Insolent  !--not  that,  but  bitterly 
eloquent.  He  hits  yon  hard.  You  are 
no  match  for  him,  Randal,  before  a 
popular  audience;  though,  en  petit 
comitt,  the  devil  himself  were  hardly 
a  match  for  yem.  But  now  to  a 
somewhat  more  serious  point.  Your 
election  yon  will  win— your  bride  is 
promised  to  you  ;  but  the  old  Leslie 
lands,  in  i\w  present  possession  of 
Squire  Thorniiill,  yon  have  not  gained 
—and  yonr  chance  of  gaining  them  is 
in  great  jeopardy.  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  you  tins  morning— it  would  have 
spoiled  your  temper  for  canvassiuff- 
Jl"^  I^];?^^^-^*e»ved  a  letter  from 
Thornhill  himself.  He  has  had 
*"i  ^^JTJa''  l*"^  P'-operty,  which  is 
only  £10(K)  short  of  what  he  asks 
A  city  alderman,  called  Jobson,  is 
the  bidder  ;  a  man,  it  seems,  of  larire 
means  and  few  words.  The  alder 
man  has  fixed  the  date  on  which  he 


P^or. 


must  have  a  definite  answer;  and 
that  date  falls  on  the  — th,  two  days 
after  that  fixed  for  the  poll  at  Laos- 
mere.  The  brute  declares  he  will 
close  with  another  mveatment,  if 
Tbomhill  does  not  then  oome  into  liis 
terms.  Now,  as  ThorDhlll  wiU  aoeept 
these  terms  nnless  I  can  poeitivetj 
promise  him  better,  and  as  those 
fnnds  on  which  yon  calcniated  (lud 
the  marriage  of  Peschiera  with  Vio- 
lante,  and  Frank  Haseldean  widi 
Madame  di  Negra,  taken  place)  £ul 
yon,  I  see  no  hope  for  yonr  being  in 
time  with  the  money— and  the  old 
lands  of  the  Leslies  mnst  yidd  their 
rents  to  a  Jobson." 

^*  I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  like 
those  old  landsof  my  fore^hers,"  said 
Randal,  with  unosnial  vehemence — ^I 
reverence  so  little  amongst  the  living 
— and  I  do  reverence  the  dead.  And 
my  marriage  will  take  place  so  soon ; 
and  the  dower  would  so  amply  ooTer 
the  paltry  advance  required." 

^^  Yes ;  but  the  mere  prospect  of  a 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  lands  are  still  sequestered, 
would  be  no  security  to  a  money-len- 
der." 

"  Surely,"  said  Randal,  "  yon  who 
once  offered  to  assist  me  when  my 
fortunes  were  more  precarious,  might 
now  accommodate  me  with  this  loan, 
as  a  friend,  and  keep  the  title- deeds 
of  the  estate  as—" 

^^As  a  money-lender,"  added  the 
Baron,  laughing  pleasantly.  "Ne, 
mon  cher^  I  will  still  lend  yon  half  the 
sum  required  in  advance,  but  the  other 
half  is  more  than  I  can  afford  as 
friend,  or  hazard  as  money-lender; 
and  it  would  damage  my  character- 
be  out  of  all  rule— if,  the  estates  fall- 
ingt  by  your  default  of  payment,  into 
my  own  bands,  I  should  appear  to  be 
the  real  purchaser  of  the  property  of 
my  own  distressed  client.  But,  now 
I  think  of  it,  did  not  Squire  Hazel- 
dean  really  promise  you  his  assistance 
in  this  matter?" 

"He  did  so,"  answered  Randal, 
"as  soon  as  the  marriage  between 
Frank  and  Madame  di  Negra  was  off 
his  mind.  I  meant  to  cross  over  to 
Hazeldean  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion. How  can  I  leave  the  place  till 
then?" 

"  If  you  do,  your  election  is  lost 
But  why  not  write  to  the  Squire?" 
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^*  It  is  against  my  maxim  to  write 
where  I  can  speak.  However,  there 
k  no  option ;  I  will  write  at  once. 
Meanwhile,  communicate  with  Tliom- 
hill ;  keep  up  his  hopes ;  and  be  sure, 
at  least,  that  he  does  not  close  with 
this  greedy  aldeman  before  the  day 
fixed  for  decision." 

*^  I  have  done  all  that  ahready,  and 
my  letter  is  gone.  Now,  do  your 
part;  and  if  you  write  as  cleverly  as 
you  talk,  you  would  coax  the  money 
out  from  a  stonier  heart  than  poor 
Mr  Hazeldeao*8.  I  leave  you  now-^ 
Good  night" 

Levy  took  up  his  candlestick,  nod- 
ded, yawned,  and  went. 

Randal  still  suspended  the  comple* 
tion  of  his  speech,  and  indited  the 
following  epistle : — 

"  Mt  dear  Mr  Hazrldean, — I 
wrote  to  you  a  few  hasty  lines  on 
leaving  town,  to  inform  you  that  the 
match  you  so  dreaded  was  broken  ofi', 
and  that  I  would  defer  parUculars 
till  I  could  visit  your  kind  and  hos- 
pitable roof,  which  I  trusted  to  do  for 
a  few  hours  during  my  stay  at  Lans- 
mere,  since  it  is  not  a  day's  journey 
hence  to  Hazeldean.  But  I  did  not  cal- 
culate on  finding  so  sharp  a  contest. 
In  no  election  throughout  the  king- 
dom do  I  believe  that  a  more  notable 
triumph,  or  a  more  stunning  defeat, 
for  the  great  landed  interest  can 
occur.  For  in  this  town — so  de- 
pendent on  agriculture — we  are  op- 
posed by  a  low  and  sordid  manu- 
facturer, of  the  most  revolutionary 
notions,  who  has,  moreover,  the 
audacity  to  force  his  own  nephew 
— that  very  boy  whom  I  chastised  for 
impertinence  on  your  village  green — 
son  of  a  common  carpenter — actually 
the  audacity,  I  say,  to  attempt  to 
force  this  peasant  of  a  nephew,  as 
well  as  himself,  into  the  representa- 
tion of  Lansmere,  against  the  £ari's 
interest,  against  your  distinguished 
brother— of  myself  I  say  nothing.  You 
should  hear  the  language  in  which 
these  two  men  indulge  against  all 
your  family!  If  we  are  beaten  by 
such  persons  in  a  borough  supposed 
to  be  so  loyal  as  Lansmere,  eyerj  one 
with  a  stake  in  the  country  may 
tremble  at  such  a  prognostic  of  the 
ruin  that  must  await  not  only  our  old 
English  constitution,  but  the  exist- 
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ence  of  property  itself.  I  need  not 
say  that  on  such  an  occasion  I  cannot 
spare  myself.  Mr  Egerton  is  ill  too. 
All  the  fatigue  of  the  canvass  de- 
volves on  me.  I  feel,  my  dear  and 
revered  Mend,  that  I  am  a  genuine 
Hazeldean,  fighting  your  battle  ;  and. 
that  thought  carries  me  through  all. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  you  till 
the  election  is  over ;  and  meanwhile 
you,  and  my  dear  Mrs  Hazeldean, 
must  be  anxious  to  know  more  about 
the  affair  that  so  preyed  on  both  your 
hearts,  than  I  have  yet  informed  you, 
or  can  well  trust  to  a  letter.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  the  worst  is 
over;  the  lady  has  gone  inroad.  I 
earnestly  entreated  Frank  (who  show- 
ed me  Mrs  Hazeldean's  most  pathetic 
letter  to  him)  to  hasten  at  once  to  the 
hall,  and  relieve  your  minds.  Unfor- 
tunately he  would  not  be  ruled  by  me, 
but  talked  of  going  abroad  too— not, 
I  trust,  (nay,  I  feel  assured,)  in  pur- 
suit of  Madame  di  Negra ;  but  still- 
In  short,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
you,  and  talk  over  the  whole.  Could 
you  not  come  hither  ? — pray  do.  And 
now,  at  the  risk  of  your  tbinkingthat  in 
this  I  am  only  consulting  my  own  inte- 
rest, (but  no — your  noble  English  heart 
will  never  so  misjudge  mei)  I  will 
add  with  homely  frankness,  that  if 
yon  could  accommodate  me  imme- 
diately with  the  loan  jou  once  so 
generously  offlered,  you  would  save 
those  lands  once  in  my  family  from 
passing  away  from  us  for  ever.  A 
dty  alderman — one  Jobson — is  mean- 
ly taking  advantage  of  Thomhiirs 
necessities,  and  driving  a  hard  bargain 
for  those  lands.  He  has  fixed  the 
— th  inst.  for  Thomhiirs  answer,  and 
Levy  (who  is  here  assisting  Mr  Eger- 
ton's  election)  informs  me  that  Tbom- 
hill  will  accept  his  offer,  unless  I  am 
provided  with  £10,000  beforehand  ; 
the  other  £10,000,  to  complete  the 
advance  required.  Levy  will  lend  me. 
Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  usurer's 
liberality ;  he  knows  that  I  am  about 
shortly  to  marry  a  very  great  heiress, 
(yon  will  be  pleased  when  you  learn 
whom,  and  will  then  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  my  indifference  to  Mii^s 
Sticktorigfats,)  and  her  dower  will 
amply  serve  to  repay  his  loan 
and  your  own,  if  I  may  trust  to 
your  generous  affection  for  the  grand- 
son of  a  Hazeldean  I    I  have  the  less 
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sample  in  this  tppeal  to  yon,  for  I 
know  bow  it  would  grieve  yon  that  a 
JobsoD,  who  perhaps  never  knew  a 
grandmother,  should  foist  ^oor  own 
kinsman  from  the  lands  of  his  fathers. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced— we 
sqnires,  and  sons  of  sqnhres,  most 
make  common  cause  against  these 
great  monied  capitalists,  or  they  will 
buy  us  all  out  in  a  few  generations. 
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The  old  race  of  country  geatlemeo  is 
already  much  diminished  by  the  grasp* 
ing  cupidity  of  such  levisithans  ;  and 
if  the  race  be  once  extinct,  what  will 
become  of  the  boast  and  strength  of 
England? 

**  Tours,  my  dear  Mr  Haseldeaii« 
with  most  affectionate  and  grateful 
respect, 

'^  Randal  Lesuk."* 


CBAPTXK  xzn. 


Nothing  to  Leonard  could  as  yet 
h^  more  distastefhl  or  oppressive  than 
his  share  in  this  memorable  election. 
In  the  first  place,  it  chafed  the  secret 
sores  of  his  heart  to  be  compelled  to 
resume  the  name  of  Fairfield,  which 
was  a  tacit  disavowal  of  his  birth.  It 
had  been  such  delight  to  him  that  the 
same  letters  which  formed  the  name 
of  Nora,  should  weave  also  that  name 
of  Oran,  to  which  he  had  given  dis- 
tinction, which  he  had  associated  with 
all  his  nobler  toils,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  endaring  fame — a  mystic  link  be- 
tween his  own  career  and  his  mother*s 
obscurer  genius.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  it  were  rendering  to  her  the 
honours  accorded  to  himself-— subtle 
and  delicate  fancy  of  the  affections, 
of  which  only  poets  would  be  capable, 
but  which  others  than  poets  may  per- 
haps comprehend !  That  earlier  name 
of  Fairfield  was  connected  in  his  me- 
mory with  all  the  ruder  employments, 
the  meaner  trials  of  his  boyhood — 
the  name  of  Oran,  with  poetry  and 
•fame.  It  was  his  title  in  the  ideal 
world,  amongst  all  fair  shapes  and 
spirits.  In  receiving  the  old  appella- 
tion, the  practical  world,  with  its  bit- 
temess  and  strife,  returned  to  him  as 
at  the  utterance  of  a  spell.  But  in 
coming  to  Laosmere  be  had  no  choice. 
To  say  nothing  of  Dick,  and  Dick*s 
parents,  with  whom  his  secret  would 
not  be  safe,  Randal  Leslie  knew  that 
he  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Fairfield 
— knew  his  supposed  parentage,  and 
would  be  sure  to  proclaim  them. 
How  account  for  the  later  name  with- 
out setting  curiosity  to  read  the  ana- 
gram it  involved,  and  perhaps  guiding 
suspicion  to  his  birth  from  Nora,  to 
the  injury  of  her  memory,  yet  pre- 
served  frem  stain  ? 

His   feelings  as   connected  with 
Nora  —  sharpened  and  deepened  as 


they  all  had  been  by  his  discovery  of 
herpainful  narrative — ^were  embittered 
still  more  by  coming  in  contact  with 
her  parents.  Old  John  was  in  the 
same  helpless  state  of  mind  and  body 
as  before — neither  worse  not  better ; 
but  waking  up  at  intervals  with  vivid 
gleams  of  interest  in  the  election  at 
the  wave  of  a  blue  banner^-at  the 
cry  of  "  Blue  for  ever."  It  was  the 
old  breken-down  charger,  who,  dosing 
in  the  meadows,  starts  at  the  roll  c^ 
the  drum .  No  persuasions  Dick  could 
employ  would  induce  his  father  to 
promise  to  vote  even  one  Tellow.  Toa 
might  as  well  have  expected  the  old 
Roman,  with  his  monomaniac  cry 
against  Carthage,  to  have  voted  for 
choosing  Carthagenians  for  consuls* 
But  poor  John,  nevertheless,  was  not 
only  very  civil,  but  very  humble  to 
Dick  —  "  very  happy  to  oblige  the 
gentleman." 

**  Your  own  son  ! "  bawled  Dick  ; 
*^  and  here  is  your  own  grandson." 

"Very  happy  to  serve  you  both ;  but 
you  see  you  are  the  wrong  colour." 

Then,  as  he  gaxed  at  Leonard,  the 
old  man  approi^ed  him  on  trembling 
knees,  stroked  his  hair,  looked  into 
his  face  piteously.  "  Be  thee  my 
grandson? "he faltered.  "Wife, wife, 
Nora  had  no  son,  had  she  ?  My 
memory  begins  to  fail  me,  sir ;  pray 
excuse  it ;  but  you  have  a  look  about 
the  eyes  that — "  Old  John  began  to 
weep,  and  his  wife  led  him  away. 

"  DonH  come  again,"  she  said  to 
Leonard  harshly  when  she  returned. 
"  He'll  not  sleep  all  night  now  I " 
And  then,  observing  that  the  tears 
stood  in  Leonard's  eyes,  she  added  in 
softened  tones — "I  am  glad  to  see 
yon  well  and  thriving,  and  to  hear 
that  you  have  been  of  creat  service  to 
my  son,  Ricbard,  who  is  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  the  family,  though  poor 
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John  cannot  vote  for  him  or  for  yon 
agidnat  his  consdence ;  and  he  should 
not  be  asked,*'  (she  added,  firing  up;) 
**  and  it  is  a  sin  to  ask  it,  and  he  so 
oM,  and  no  one  to  defend  him  bnt 
me.  Bat  defend  him  I  will  while  I 
have  life  I" 

The  poet  recognised  woman's  brave, 
loving,  wife-like  heart  here,  and  wonld 
have  embraced  the  stem  grandmother, 
if  she  had  not  drawn  hwk  from  him  ; 
and,  as  she  tnmed  towards  the  room 
to  which  she  had  led  her  husband,  she 
said  over  her  shoulder-^ 

*^rm  not  so  unkind  as  I  seem,  boy ; 
but  it  is  better  for  yon,  and  for  adl, 
that  you  should  not  come  to  this  house 
again— better  that  you  had  not  come 
into  the  town." 

**Fle,  mother,"  said  Dick,  seeing 
that  Leonard,  bending  his  head,  sUent- 
ly  walked  from  the  room.  *^You 
should  be  prouder  of  your  grandson 
than  yon  are  of  me." 

**  Prouder  of  him  who  may  shame 
usaUyet?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

But  Mrs  Avenel  shook  her  head, 
and  vanished. 

'*  Never  mind  her,  poor  old  soul," 
said  Dick,  as  he  joined  Leonard  at 
the  threshold ;  *^  she  always  had  her 
tempers.  And  since  there  is  no  vote 
to  be  got  in  this  house,  and  one  can't 
set  a  caucus  on  one's  own  father— at 
least  in  this  extraordinarily  rotten 
and  prejudiced  old  country,  which  is 
quite  in  its  dotage — we'll  not  come 
here  to  be  snubbed  any  more.  Bless 
their  old  hearts,  nevertheless ! " 

Leonard's  acute  sensibUity  in  all  that 
concerned  his  birth,  deeply  wounded 
by  Mrs  Avenei*s  allusions,  which  he 
comprehended  better  than  bis  uncle 
did,  was  also  kept  on  the  edge  by  the 
suspense  to  which  he  was  condemned 
by  Barley's  continued  silence  as  to 
the  papers  confided  to  that  nobleman. 
It  seemed  to  Leonard  almost  unac- 
countable that  Harley  should  have 
read  those  papers— be  in  the  same 
town  with  himself— and  yet  volunteer 
no  communication.  At  length  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lord  L'Estrange, 
bringing  the  matter  that  concerned 
him  so  deeply  before  Harley's  recol- 
lection, and  suggesting  his  own  ear- 
nest interest  in  any  information  that 
could  supply  the  gaps  and  omissions 
of  the  desultory  fragments.  Harley, 
in  replying  to  this  note,  said,  with 
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apparent  reason,  **  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  long  personal  interview  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  referred  to,  and  that 
such  an  interview,  in  the  thick  of  the 
contest  between  himself  and  a  candi- 
date opposed  to  the  Lansmere  party, 
would  be  sure  to  get  wind,  be  ascribed 
to  political  intrigues,  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  explain — and  embarrass 
all  the  interests  confided  to  their 
respective  charge.  That  for  the  rest, 
he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  Leo- 
nard's anxiety,  which  must  now 
mainly  be  to  see  iustice  done  to  the 
dead  parent,  and  learn  the  name, 
station,  and  character  of  the  parent 
yet  surviving.  And  in  this  Harley 
trusted  to  assist  him  as  soon  as  the 
close  of  the  poll  would  present  a  snit- 
able  occasion."  The  letter  was  unlike 
Barley's  former  cordial  tone ;  it  was 
hard  and  dry.  I^ieonard  respected 
L*£strange  too  much  to  own  to  him- 
self that  it  was  unfeeling.  With  all 
his  rich  generosity  of  nature,  he  sought 
excuses  for  what  he  declined  to  blame. 
Perhaps  something  in  Helen's  manner 
or  words  had  led  Harley  to  suspect 
that  she  still  cherished  too  tender  an 
interest  in  the  companion  of  her  child- 
hood ;  perhaps  under  this  coldness  of 
expression  there  lurked  the  burning 
anguish  of  jealousy.  And,  oh  Leo- 
nara  so  well  understood,  and  could 
so  nobly  compastfionate,  even  in  his 
prosperous  rival,  that  torture  of  the 
most  agonising  of  human  passions,  in 
which  all  reasonings  follow  the  dis- 
torted writhings  of  our  pain. 

And  Leonard  himself,  amidst  his 
other  causes  of  disquiet,  was  at  once 
so  gnawed  and  so  humbled  by  his  own 
jealousy.  Helen,  he  knew,  was  still 
under  the  same  roof  as  Harley.  They, 
the  betrothed,  could  see  each  other 
daUy,  hourly.  He  would  soon  hear  of 
their  marriage.  She  would  be  borne 
afar  from  the  very  sphere  of  his  exis- 
tence—carried into  a  loftier  region — 
accessible  only  to  his  dreams.  And 
yet,  to  be  jealous  of  one  to  whom  both 
Helen  and  himself  were  under  snch 
obligations,  debased  him  in  bis  own 
esteem- jealousy  here  was  so  like  in- 
gratitude. But  for  Harley,  what 
could  have  become  of  Helen,  left  to 
his  bovish  charge  ?  —  he  who  had 
himseu  been  compelled,  in  despair,  to 
think  of  sending  her  from  his  side,  to 
be  reared  into  smileless  youth  in  his 
mother's  humble  cottage,  while  he 
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faced  famine  alone,  gazing  on  tbe  ter- 
rible riyer,  from  the  bridge  by  which 
he  had  once  begged  fbr  very  alms — 
begged  of  that  Aadlej  Egerton,  to 
whom  he  was  now  opposed  as  an 
eqnal ; — or  flying  from  the  fiend  that 
glared  at  him  nnder  the  lids  of  the 
nannting  Chatterton.  No,  jealousy 
here  was  more  than  agony — it  was  de- 
gradation, it  was  crime  I  But,  ah !  if 
Helen  were  happy  in  these  splendid 
nnptiaJs.  Was  be  sore  even  of  that 
consolation  ?  Bitter  was  the  thonght 
either  way — that  she  should  wh^y 
forget  him,  in  happiness  from  which  he 
stood  excladed  as  a  thing  of  sin — 
or  sinfhlly  herself  rememl^r,  and  be 
wretched ! 

With  that  healthful  sti^ength  of 
will  which  is  more  often  proportioned 
to  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  than 
the  worid  suppose,  the  young  man  at 
last  wrenched  himself  for  a  while 
from  the  iron  that  had  entered  into 
his  soul,  and  forced  his  thon^ts  to 
seek  relief  in  the  very  objects  from 
which  they  otherwise  would  have 
the  most  loathingly  recoiled.  He 
aroused  his  imagination  to  befriend 
his  reason  ;  he  strove  to  divine  some 
motive  not  explained  by  Hiu*ley, 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  mere  de- 
feat, by  counter- scheme,  of  scheming 
Randal — ^nor  even  to  be  solved  by  any 
service  to  Audley  Egerton  which  Har- 
ley  might  evolve  from  the  complicated 
meshes  of  the  election ; — some  motive 
that  could  more  interest  bis  own 
heart  in  the  contest,  and  connect 
itself  with  Hariey*s  promised  aid  in 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  paren- 
tage. Nora's  memoir  had  cleariy 
hinted  that  his  father  was  of  rank  and 
station  far  beyond  her  own.  She  had 
thrown  the  glow  of  her  glorious  fancies 
over  the  ambition  and  the  destined 
career  of  the  lover  in  whom  she  had 
merged  her  ambition  as  poetess,  and 
her  career  as  woman.  Possibly  the 
father  might  be  more  disposed  to 
own  and  to  welcome  the  son,  if  the 
son  could  achieve  an  opening,  and 
give  promise  of  worth,  in  that  grand 
worid  of  public  life  in  which  alone  re- 
putation takes  precedence  of  rank: 
Possibly,  too,  if  tbe  son  thus  succeed- 
^»  and  became  one  whom  a  proud 
father  could  with  pride  acknowledge, 
possibly  he  might  not  only  secure  a 
father's   welcome,    but  vindicate   a 
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mother's  name.  This  marriage,  wluek 
Nora  darkly  hinted  she  had  been  M 
to  believe  was  fraodulent,  might,  after 
all,  have  been  legal — the  oeremoay 
concealed,  even  till  now,  by  worldly 
shame  at  disparity  of  rank.  Bnt  if 
the  son  could  make  good  his  own 
footing — there  where  rank  itself  owned 
its  chiefis  in  talent — Aai  shame  migiit 
vanish.  These  suppositions  were  not 
improbable;  nor  were  they  unoon- 
genial  to  Leonard's  experience  of 
Harley's  delicate  benignity  of  purpose. 
Here,  too,  the  imi^  of  Helen  allied 
itself  with  those  of  his  parents  to  sup- 
port his  courage  and  influence  his  new 
ambition.  True,  that  she  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  No  woridly  success,  no 
political  honours,  could  now  restore 
her  to  his  side.  But  she  might  bear 
him  named  with  respect  in  those 
circles  in  which  alone  she  would  here- 
after move,  and  in  whi<rii  parliMnen- 
tary  reputation  ranks  highOT  than 
literary  fame.  And  perhaps  in  future 
years,  when  love,  retaining  its  tender- 
ness, was  purified  fh>m  its  passion, 
they  might  thus  meet  as  friends.  He 
might,  without  a  pang,  take  ber 
children  on  his  knees,  and  say,  per- 
haps in  their  old  age,  when  he  had 
climbed  to  a  social  equality  even  with 
her  high -bom  lord,  *'  It  was  the  hope 
to  regain  the  privilege  bestowed 
on  our  childhood,  that  strengtiiened 
me  to  seek  distinction  when  you 
and  happiness  forsook  my  youth.'* 
Thus  regarded,  the  election,  which 
had  before  seemed  to  him  so  poor 
and  vulgar  an  exhibition  of  vehe- 
ment passions  for  petty  objects,  with 
its  trumpery  of  b«iners  and  its  dis- 
cord of  trumpets,  suddenly  grew  into 
vivid  interest,  and  assumed  dignity 
and  importance.  It  is  ever  thus 
with  all  mortal  strifs.  In  proportion 
as  it  possesses,  or  is  void  of,  the  diviner 
something  that  quickens  tbe  pulse  of 
the  heart,  and  elevates  the  wing  of  the 
imagination,  it  presents  a  mockery  to 
the  philosopher,  or  an  inspiration  to 
the  bard.  Feel  that  something,  and 
no  contest  is  mean  !  Feel  it  not,  and, 
like  Byron,  you  may  class  with  the 
slaughter  of  CannsB  that  field,  which 
at  Waterloo  restored  the  landmarks 
of  nations;  or  may  jeer  with  Juvenal 
at  the  dust  of  Hannibal,  because  he 
sought  to  deliver  Carthage  from  ruin, 
and  f^  a  world  from  Rome. 
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Once,  then,  grappling  manfhlly 
with  the  task  be  had  iradertaken,  and 
constraining  himself  to  loolc  on  what 
Riccabocca  would  haye  ealled  ^^  the 
Bonthern  side  of  things,'*  whaterer 
there  was  really  great  in  principle  or 
honourable  to  human  nature,  deep 
below  the  sordid  details  and  pitiful 
interests  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
agitated  current,  cane  clear  to  his 
▼ision.  The  ardour  of  those  around 
him  began  to  be  contagious  ;  the 
generous  devotion  to  some  cause, 
apart  from  self,  which  pervades  an 
election,  and  to  which  the  poorest 
voter  will  oflen  render  sacrifices  that 
may  be  called  sublime  —  the  warm 
personal  affection  which  community 
of  zeal  creates  for  the  defender  of 
beloved  opinions — all  concurred  to 
dispel  that  indifference  to  party  poll 
tics,  and  counteract  that  disgust  of 
their  baser  leaven,  which  the  young 
poet  had  first  conceived.  He  even 
began  to  look  with  complacency,  for 
itself,  on  a  career  of  toil  and  honours 
strange  to  his  habitual  labours  and 
intellectual  ambition.  He  threw  the 
poetry  of  idea  within  him  (as  poets 
ever  do)  into  the  prose  of  action  to 
which  he  was  hurried  forward.  He 
no  longer  opposed  Dick  Avenel  when 
that  gentleman  represented  how  detri- 
mental it  would  be  to  his  business  at 
Screwstown  if  he  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try the  time  and  the  acumen  required 
by  his  mill  and  its  steam-engine ;  and 
how  desirable  it  would  be,  on  all  ac- 
counts, that  Leonard  Fairfield  should 
become  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tive of  the  Avenels.  **  If,  therefore," 
said  Dick,  ^*  two  of  us  cannot  come  in, 
and  one  most  retire,  leave  it  to  me  to 
arrange  with  the  committee  that  yon 
shall  be  the  one  to  persist.  Oh,  never 
fear  but  what  all  scruples  of  honour 
shall  be  satisfied.  I  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Avenels,  have  a  word 
said  against  their  representative.*' 

"But,"  answered  Leonard,  "if  I 
grant  this,  I  fear  that  you  have  some 
intention  of  suffering  the  votes  that 
your  resignation  would  release,  to  fa- 
vour Leslie  at  the  expense  of  Egertoo." 


"What  the  deuce  is  Egerton  to 
you?" 

"  Nothing,  except  through  my  gra- 
titude to  his  friend  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"Pooh!  I  will  tell  you  a  secret. 
Levy  informs  me  privately  that 
L'Estrange  will  be  well  satisfied  if 
the  choice  of  Lansmere  ftill  upon  Les- 
lie instead  of  Egerton ;  and  I  think 
I  convinced  my  lord — for  I  saw  him 
in  London — that  Egerton  would  have 
no  chance,  though  Leslie  might." 

"I  must  think  that  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  would  resist  to  the  utmost 
any  attempt  to  prefer  Leslie — whom 
he  despises — to  Egerton,  whom  he 
honours.  And,  so  thinking,  I  too 
would  resibt  it,  as  you  may  judge  by 
the  speeches  which  have  so  provoked 
your  displeasure." 

"  Let  us  cut  short  a  yam  of  talk 
which,  when  it  comes  to  likings  and 
dislikings,  might  last  to  almighty 
crack:  FU  ask  yon  to  do  nothing 
that  Lord  L'Estrange  does  not  sanc- 
tion.   WUl  that  satisfy  you?" 

"  Certainly,  provided  I  am  assured 
of  the  sanction." 

And  now,  the  important  day  pre- 
ceding the  poll,  the  day  in  which  the 
candidates  wore  to  be  formally  nomi- 
nated, and  meet  each  other  in  all 
the  ceremony  of  declared  rivalship, 
dawned  at  last. 

The  town- hall  was  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  occasion;  and  before 
sunrise,  all  the  streets  were  resonant 
with  music,  and  gay  with  banners. 

Audley  Egerton  felt  that  he  could 
not — without  incurring  some  just  sar- 
casm on  his  dread  to  foce  the  consti- 
tuency he  had  formerly  represented, 
and  by  the  malcontents  of  which  he 
had  been  burned  in  efiSgy — absent 
himself  from  the  town-hall,  as  he  had 
done  from  balcony  and  hostel.  Pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  confront  Nora's 
brother,  and  wrestle  in  public  a^nst 
all  the  secret  memories  that  knit  the 
strife  of  the  present  contest  with  the 
anguish  that  recalled  the  first— still, 
the  thing  must  be  done ;  and  it  was 
the  English  habit  of  his  life  to  face 
with  courage  whatever  he  had  to  do. 
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THE  PILQBIMAOB  OF  THE  FIAOELLAKTS. 


The  annals  of  rellgiooB  fanaticinn, 
wild  and  extraordinary  though  they 
1)6,  and  abounding  in  starHing  epi- 
sodes, hardly  include  a  more  curious 
page  than  that  recording  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  sect  of  half-crazed  enthusi- 
asts, which,  after  a  century's  exbt- 
^nce  in  Italy,  spread  northwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  through  Switzerland  into  €rer- 
many.  Propagandism  was  the  object 
of  a  crusade,  whose  banner  and  em- 
blem were  the  scourge  instead  of  the 
cross;  and  numerous  proselytes,  due 
sometimes  to  force,  but  more  often  to 
free  will,  swelled,  as  it  proceeded,  the 
ranks  of  the  strange  expedition.  To 
■comprehend  the  motives  that  brought 
the  Flagellants  across  the  Alps,  and 
the  reasons  of  the  rapid,  although 
temporary  extension  of  their  barbar- 
ous and  bloody  tenets,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer,  in  some  detail,  to  other  cir- 
-cumstances  of  the  times. 

In  Germany,  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  #  period  of 
unbounded  corruption  and  immora- 
lity, of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder. 
Serfdom  still  existed;  the  lower 
orders  were  oppressed  and  degraded ; 
in  the  cities,  the  burghers  but  just 
began  to  feel  the  strength  that  union 
gives,  and  to  cliog  together  in  cor- 
porate bodies  for  mutual  protection 
and  support.  Neither  citizens  nor 
peasants  were  yet  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  exac- 
tions and  aggressions  of  the  robber 
knights  and  tyrannical  nobles,  who 
levied  black  mail,  how  and  when 
they  pleased,  and  with  it  kept  high 
festival  in  their  sumptuous  and  weU- 
fortified  castles.  The  patrician  fami- 
lies of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire 
were  connected  and  allied  with  these 
aristocratic  banditti ;  the  offspring  of 
their  intermarriages  were  reared  from 
the  cradle  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
violence  towards  their  inferiors.  The 
divisions  between  the  higher  classes 
in  the  towns — patricians,  merchants, 
councillors,  rich  burgesses  —  were 
strongly  marked,  and  were  character- 
ised by  a  jealous  and  hostile  spirit ; 
whilst  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
peasants  of  the  environs,  the  mecha- 


nics, who  were  not  admissible  into 
the  guilds  formed  by  their  superiors, 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  sold 
their  services  to  the  first  purchaser 
for  daily  bread  and  nightly  shelter, 
led  dissolute  and  criminal  lives,  and 
were  not  to  be  restrained  from  evil- 
doing,  even  by  the  barbarously  cmel 
punishments  whose  apidication  is  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time.  When  good  example  is 
thus  scarce  amongst  the  laity  of  all 
degrees,  one  yet  may  hope  to  find  it 
amongst  the  clergy.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  search  but  further  ex- 
poses the  prevalent  and  deeply-rooted 
depravity.  The  entire  body  of  priests 
and  monks,  from  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church  down  to  the  mradicant 
friars,  who  tramped  their  daily  round 
with  staff  and  wallet,  had  fallen  into 
discredit  and  contempt  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  lives.  The  people  con- 
demned them  with  one  voice,  and 
that  was  the  voice  of  incontestible 
truth.  The  Emperor,  Charles  lY., 
himself,  in  a  public  assemblage  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  at  Mayence, 
spoke  openly  of  their  misconduct,  and 
no  voice  was  uplifted  in  reply  or  re- 
futation. Bishops,  neglecting  their 
dioceses,  girded  sword  and  brandished 
lance  in  unjust  wars,  and  even  in 
frays  and  highway  robberies ; — undig- 
nified prelates,  abbots,  and  canons, 
passed  their  days  in  the  chase  and 
the  tournament,  and  at  the  theatre ; 
their  nights  in  carousing,  dancing,  and 
worse  things  still.  The  convents 
were  the  temples  of  every  vice,  and 
to  take  the  veil  meant  in  those  days 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  profllgacv.  Princes 
of  the  church  were  withheld  by  no 
sense  of  shame  from  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  characters  of  dashing 
sportsmen,  dissolute  soldiers,  and 
fierce  banditti.  At  church-doors  it 
was  no  unusual  spectacle  to  behold 
hounds  and  huntsmen  assembled, 
waiting  for  the  abbot  or  prior  then 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mass ;  nay,  into  the  veir  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  the  robber-knights  often 
penetrated,  dogs  and  attendants  at 
their  heels,  to  summon  to  the  joys  of 
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tbe  chase  their  clerical  friends  and 
boon  companions.  Even  the  least 
enlightened  of  the  people  were  struck 
bj  the  mockery  of  receiving  in  tbe 
morning  absolution  from  a  priest 
whom  they  had  seen,  the  night  be- 
fore, reeling  dmnk  npon  the  street, 
and  shocked  by  the  desecration  of  a 
sacrament  administered  by  notorious 
evil  livers.  Men  told  each  other  how 
they  had  met  priests  galloping  through 
the  forest,  with  blast  of  horn  and  loud 
halloo,  all  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
deer  and  boars,  on  their  way  to  say 
mass,  and  many  tales  were  circulated 
of  the  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  of 
those  whose  profession  should  have 
made  them  merciful  and  prompt  to 
pardon.  It  was  related  of  the  canons 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  how  they 
seized  a  poor  woodcutter,  accused  of 
poaching,  and  chained  him  upon  a 
stag,  which  fled  far  before  it  was 
slain  and  tbe  expiring  wretch  de- 
tached from  its  back.  Many  such 
tales  were  told,  and  unfortunately 
they  were  for  tbe  most  part  true,  un- 
til at  last  tbe  priesthood  lost  all  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  began  to  disregard  every 
restraint  of  legal  and  social  order. 
It  was  when  vice  and  irreligion  had 
thus  attained  almost  the  utmost 
height  to  which  it  seemed  possible  for 
the  inventive  sinfhlness  of  man  to 
carry  them,  that  Germany  was  visited 
by  a  chastisement,  the  like  of  which 
was  unknown  within  the  memory  of 
any  then  living.  The  Asiatic  plague 
wfts  a  guest  which,  in  those  days, 
when  tbe  precautions  taken  against 
it  were  few  and  inadequate,  made  its 
appearance  in  eastern  Europe  at  very 
brief  intervals.  It  was  nothing  un- 
usual, according  to  old  German  chro- 
nicles, for  a  man  to  witness,  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime,  three  distinct 
and  formidable  inroads  of  that  terrible 
pestilence.  The  one  that  took  place 
exactly  in  tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  unparalleled  in  malig- 
nity. The  teirified  and  ignorant 
populace  revived  the  old  fable  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  wells  by  the  Jews — 
a  fable  supported,  if  not  originated, 
by  numbers  who  were  interested  to 
persecute  that  oppressed  race,  either 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  to  get  rid 
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by  violence  of  inconvenient  creditors. 
The  cry  had  never  been  raised  with 
such  terrible  and  murderous  effect  as 
upon  that  occasion.  It  was  a  period 
of  disorder,  and  of  contempt  of  all 
authority ;  the  virulence  of  the  plague 
was  unprecedented;  tbe  authorities 
were  impotent,  the  revenue  insuffi- 
cient to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  pro- 
tection of  property.  An  old  German 
writer,  Sigmund  von  Birken,  in  his 
Mirror  o/the  Honours  of  the  Arch^ 
ducal  House  of  Austria^*  gives  a 
quaint  and  horrible  picture  of  tbe 
universal  alarm,  of  tbe  ravages  of  tbe 
plague,  and  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  Hebrews.  **At  that  time,*^ 
he  says,  **  all  Christendom  was  in  a 
calamitous  state  by  reason  of  an  un- 
heard-of cruel  pestilence,  which,  after 
long  desolating  Asia,  at  last  came  into 
Europe,  and,  in  1848,  began  its  ra- 
vages, which  endured  for  three  years. 
It  is  believed  that  there  was  then  no 
place  in  tbe  world  that  was  spared  by 
this  scvtbe  of  death,  which,  for  sis 
years  long,  swept  over  the  whole 
earth.  Pope  Clement  bad  appointed 
a  jubilee  for  tbe  year  1350,  when  a 
vast  multitude  of  persons  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  but  so  grievous 
was  the  mortality,  that,  out  of  every 
thousand,  scarcely  ten  ever  returned 
to  their  homes.  In  view  of  which,  it 
was  considered  that,  since  tbo  time  of 
the  Deluge,  death  bad  never  been  so 
busy  upon  earth.  There  perished  a 
third,  or,  as  others  affirm,  tbe  half  of 
mankind.  At  last  most  of  tbe  villages 
were  left  without  inhabitants,  and  tbe 
poor  cattle  ran  at  large  in  tbe  fields, 
for  none  were  there  to  take  charge  of 
them.  The  cause  of  this  mortality 
was  said  to  be  the  Jews,  who,  argu- 
ing, from  the  discord  between  tbe 
Pope  and  tbe  Emperor,  tbe  approach- 
ing downfal  of  Christianity,  had 
fbrmed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Chris- 
tians, to  destroy  them  secretly  by 
poison.  There  were  several  Jews  in 
Helvetia  who,  having  been  seized  for 
other  offences,  confessed,  under  the 
torture,  that  they  had  thrown  poison 
into  the  wells.  Search  was  maae,  the 
poison  was  found,  and  the  fact  was 
communicated  to  other  cities.  There- 
upon, the   draw-wells  were   every- 
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where  shut  up,  the  buckets  taken 
away,  and  water  was  fetched  from 
cisterns,  ponds,  and  riyers.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  and  in  Strasburg, 
Basle,  and  other  places,  there  were 
great  revolts  against  the  authorities 
who  strove  to  protect  them.  At 
Strasburg  eighteen  hundred  Jews 
were  burned ;  also  in  Zurich  a  great 
number  in  their  own  burying-ground. 
At  Mayence  they  were  roasted  in 
such  fashion,  that  in  St  Quen tin's 
church  tower  a  fine  bell  and  the  lead 
round  the  windows  were  melted. 
At  Basle  they  took  them  to  an 
island  on  the  Rhine,  fastened  them 
into  a  wooden  house,  and  burned  it 
over  their  heads.  Elsewhere,  they 
threw  them  into  the  wells  they  had 
poisoned,  drowned  or  stabbed  them, 
or  liurled  them  from  the  tops  of 
houses,  and  in  all  imaginable  ways 
slew  and  executed  them."  Even 
had  they  possessed  the  power,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  clergy 
would  exert  themselves  to  protect 
those  whom  they  denounced  as  the 
eternal  foes  of  Christianity,  addicted 
to  the  black  art  and  to  all  unholy 
practices,  and  who,  moreover,  were 
their  formidable  rivals  in  the  trade  of 
usury.  In  those  days,  he  who  needed 
a  loan,  addressed  himself  either  to  a 
rich  Jew  or  to  a  wealthy  convent; 
and  it  not  un&eqnently  happened 
that,  the  convent  proving  the  most 
Jewish  of  the  two  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest it  demanded,  the  preference 
was  given  to  the  Hebrews,  in  whose 
dependence  a  gi*eat  number  of  nobles 
and  citizens  found  themselves,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  necessities 
entailed  by  their  dissolute  and  spend- 
thrift lives.  To  these  unscrupulous 
borrowers,  a  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
a  conflagration  of  their  dwellings — in 
which  bonds  and  receipts  might  be 
reduced  to  ashes — were  anything 
but  unwelcome  sights ;  and  certainly 
they  were  not  the  men  to  shield  their 
unbelieving  creditors  from  popular 
fury.  The  Jews'  only  safety  consist- 
ed in  the  purchase,  by  heavy  subsi- 
dies, of  Imperial  protection.  This 
was  accorded  them,  in  return  for  a 
large  annual  tribute,  to  receive  which, 
to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  de- 
fend them  in  case  of  need,  vdgie  or 
bailiffs  were  appointed.     Thus  be- 


friended, the  Jews,  who  were  known 
by  the  style  of  the  Kammer-Kneekte^ 
(servants  or  vassals  of  the  Imperial 
chamber  or  exchequer,)  indulged — at 
least  the  richer  ones  amongst  them — 
in  luxury  and  ostentation,  which 
greatly  augmented  the  ha^  and 
aroused  the  envy,  of  the  bnr^^iers,  and 
even  of  the  nobles.  By  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  clothes^  and  at  their 
feasts,  they  strove  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  many  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  usages  of  those 
days,  which  prohibited  Uieir  appear- 
ance, even  as  spectators,  at  public 
tournaments,  patrician  festivals,  Impe- 
rial elections,  and  such  like  pageants 
and  ceremonies.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  cape  of  a  peculiar 
form ;  and  althou^  they  decorated 
these  with  gold  embroidery,  and  even 
with  precious  stones,  they  were  never 
safe,  when  they  appeared  in  public^ 
from  the  abuse  and  hootings  of  the 
mob.  Braving  all  perils,  however, 
and  spurred  by  curiosity,  members  of 
this  oppressed  race  not  nnfirequent]j 
ventured,  in  disguise,  to  mingle  with 
the  throng  at  some  grand  prooession 
or  ceremonial,  whence,  if  discovered, 
they  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped 
alive.  To  put  an  end  to  such  risks, 
to  enable  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  display  their  beauty  and  their 
jewels  in  the  high  places  of  the  Chris- 
tian, no  sacrifice  appeared  too  great 
to  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.  The  jingle 
of  their  money-bags  was  a  well- 
known  and  a  welcome  sound  at  the 
Imperial  court  of  Prague.  Charles 
lY.  was  constantly  at  his  wits' 
end  for  money;  and  the  Jews  were 
ever  ready  to  bid  high  for  favours  and 
privileges  which  should  ultimately 
increase  their  wealth  and  narrow  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  their  Christian  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Never  was  all  the  protection  they 
could  possibly  obtain — even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  entire  worldly  goods 
— more  urgently  needed  by  the  Jews 
of  Germany  than  during  the  frightful 
pestilence  of  1348.  Spreading  like 
wildfire  over  the  land,  the  Plague,  as 
if  sent  by  God  to  punish  the  prevalent 
corruption,  struck  down  its  victims 
by  thousands.  The  haughty  robber 
knight,  the  arrogant  patrician,  the 
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pompons  counsellor,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant,   sank    under    its    venomous 
breath  as  promptly  as  the  toiling  and 
hardly-used  seif.    The  Plague  was  a 
terrible  teacher  of  the  equality  of  all 
things  earthly.    But  to  whom  were 
the  victims  to  turn,  in  their  hour  of 
agony  and  despair,  fbr  that  spiritual 
consolation  which  should  smoothe  their 
brief  and  painful  path  to  the  grave? 
The  clergy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
bad  fallen  into  contempt,  and  had 
forfeited  their  influence  and  the  con- 
fidence of  their  flock.     They  crept 
into  their  innermost  apartments,  and 
strove,  by  fumigations  and  exorcisms, 
to  keep  at  bay  the  demon  of  disease. 
Then  there  crossed  the  Alps  a  strange 
army    of    fanatics,    chanting    wild 
hymns,  lacerating  their  bodies  with 
knotted  scourges,  and   proclaiming, 
wherever  they  went,  that  in    such 
self-torture  alone  was  to  be  found 
hope  in  this  world  and  salvation  in 
the  next.    The  spirit  of  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  these  frantic 
enthusiasts.      Abandoned    by   their 
priests,  sunk  in  misery  and  vice,  the 
multitude  clamoured  for  a  nuracle  to 
save  them,  and  deemed  they  beheld 
this  miracle  in  the  apparition  of  the 
Flagellants.    Like  the  Plague,  these 
fanatics  taught  a  lesson  of  equality ; 
for  to  them  the  palace  and  the  cottage, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  fortress,  must 
alike  be  opened.    The  oppressed  and 
ill-tre%ted  flocked  to  the  banner  of 
the  new  sect ;   serfs  cast  off  their 
collars    and    grasped    the    scourge ; 
everywhere  poverty  revolted  against 
wealth.    The  anti-social  and  impos- 
sible doctrines  of  equality  in  all  things, 
which  we  have  seen  revived  in  our 
times  by  political  visionaries  and  de- 
signing adventurers,  were  then  put 
forward  in  the  garb  of  religious  fana- 
ticism.    In  each  case,  the  manner 
was  appropriate  to  the  age.     The 
time  had  arrived,  the  Flagellants  said, 
when  the  rich  should  become  poor 
and  the  poor  rich :  there  was  to  be  a 
change  in  all  things;  temporal  govern- 
ment was  at  an  end,  and  a  spiritual 
power  should  be  installed  in  its  stead. 
Their  doctrines  harmonised  with  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  were  fascinat- 
ing to  the  lower  orders.    Their  per- 
sons were  considered  sacred ;  every- 
where they  were  hospitably  received ; 
the  vengeance  of  the  populaoe  would 


have  overtaken  any  who  dared  refuse 
them  shelter.  From  the  villages  and 
hamlets  near  which  they  passed,  the 
country  people  joined  them  in  crowds, 
and  when  they  entered  a  town  they 
became  de  facto  its  rulers.  Every 
master  of  a  house  had  then  to  fear 
that  serfe  and  servants  would  quit 
him  without  a  word  of  notice,  and 
return,  perhaps,  a  few  hours  later, 
arrayed  in  the  becrossed  garment  of 
the  Flagellants,  to  impose  themselves 
as  pampered  guests  upon  those  whose 
domestics  they  had,  till  that  day, 
been.  Fearful  of  exciting  a  general 
revolt,  the  authorities  dared  not  in- 
terfere ;  the  clergy,  well  knowing 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Flagel- 
lants was  to  rouse  the  people  against 
them,  and  rendered  timid  by  their 
evil  consciences,  shut  themselves  in 
their  convents,  leaving  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  churches 
to  the  intruders,  who  had  ab^ady 
supplanted  them  in  the  favour  of 
the  people.  Proclaiming  themselves 
chosen  instruments  to  bring  the  whole 
of  mankind  to  penance  and  to  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  the  Flagellants 
abode  but  a  short  time  in  one  place, 
and  so  were  the  more  patiently  en- 
dured— things  relapsing,  after  their 
departure,  into  their  former  tranquil- 
lity. In  every  town  where  they 
halted  for  a  while,  they  held  solemn 
processions ;  singing  their  grim  chorus, 
scourging  themselves,  and  compelling 
the  sacristans  and  church -servants  to 
accompany  their  rites  with  ringing  of 
bells.  And  so  unsettled  was  the  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  time,  so  great 
was  the  craving  after  some  fixed  creed 
upon  which  to  lean  in  those  days  of 
pestilence  and  sudden  death,  that  this 
dismal  fanaticism,  so  opposed  in  every 
way  to  the  mild  doctrines  of  pure 
Christianity,  made  its  way  into  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  classes ;  and  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune,  ashamed  to  join 
the  public  processions  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, scourged  themselves  in  private 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure  health, 
and  even  endanger  life. 

If  the  objects  of  the  Flagellants 
were  originally  disinterested,  they  did 
not  long  continue  so,  and  their  efforts 
soon  ceased  to  be  solely  directed  to 
the  conversion  and  reformation  of 
their  fellow  men.  Spoiled  by  power 
and  by  the  homage  paid  them,  they 
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became  oyerbearing,  and  coyetoos  of 
earthly  pleasures  and  advantages. 
Their  strict  abstinence  was  in  most 
instances  a  mere  hypocritical  yeil  for 
sensuid  indulgences ;  their  lives  were 
dissolute,  their  excesses  innnmerable. 
Theu:  persecution  of  the  Jews,  first 
instituted  on  religions  grounds,  and 
on  the  pretext  of  the  poisoned  wells, 
redoubled  in  fierceness  when  its  ob- 
ject became  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  the  unfortunate  unbe- 
lievers, whose  plundered  houses  and 
burned  bodies  marked  the  passage  of 
the  fanatics  through  Switzerland, 
Swabia,  and  Alsatia,  to  the  flourish- 
ing Free  City  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine. 

A  period  so  eventful  as  that  whose 
leading  features  we  have  sketched, 
aflfords  tempting  opportunities  to  the 
romance-writer.  It  has  suggested  to 
Mr  George  Doriug,  a  novelist,  much 
better  known  in  Grermany  than  in 
England,  a  striking  groundwork  for 
his  tale  of  the  Geiselfahrt^  which 
opens,  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Flagellants  into  Frankfort,  with 
a  meeting,  in  a  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Taunus  mountains,  between  Pater 
Clarus,  a  mendicant  Mar,  and  Salen- 
tine  yom  Rhein,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
patrician  family  in  the  Free  City,  who 
is  returning  home  after  completing 
his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  in  the 
eager  hope  of  restoring  sight  to  his 
blind  mother,  and  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow- citizens  in  that  day 
of  pestilence  and  mortality.  When 
descending  the  Rhine  from  Strasburg, 
the  Physician- Knight  has  encounter^ 
a  column  of  the  Flagellants,  whom 
he  compares  to  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
marking  their  passage  by  ravage  and 
desolation.  **  Woe  to  him,''  he  says, 
^*  who  refuses  to  accompany  them,  or 
who  denies  them  respect  and  all  things 
that  they  require!  A  frightful  de- 
liriom,  begotten  beneath  the  glowing 
sky  of  Italy,  has  taken  possession  of 
them ;  they  rave  against  themselves, 
they  curse  themselves,  and  make  con- 
fession of  the  most  horrible  crimes ; 
they  reject  all  control,  whether  secu- 
lar or  ecclesiastical ;  blood  alone  is  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  Divinity  I 
Many  thousand  men  and  women,  grey- 
headed patriarchs,  young  maidens  and 
children,  fill  the  churdies  and  the 
adjacent  squares ;  their  howl  of  la- 
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mentation  fills  the  air,  their  bleedina 
lacerated  bodies  excite  horror  and 
disgust.  But  how  many  are  there  not 
amongst  them,  with  whom  this  frenzy 
serves  merely  as  a  mask  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  basest  appetites!" 
After  accompanying  Salentine  to  the 
honseof  hisfather,  Hanns  yom  Rheine, 
who  holds  the  high  and  respected  office 
of  Imperial  vdgt^  or  guardian  of  the 
Jews  in  Frankfort,  the  reader  is  con- 
ducted into  a  forest,  distant  from  thai 
city  but  a  few  short  leagues.  On  a 
small  clearing,  separated  from  the  hiefa- 
road  by  a  birch -wood,  and  bounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  the  rugged  wall 
of  a  semicircular  stone- quarry,  whose 
two  extremities  extend  to  the  trees, 
a  band  of  strolling  players  have  estab- 
lished their  bivouac,  and  watch,  in 
hungry  anticipation,  the  bubbling  of 
a  mighty  kettle,  to  which  yarions 
foragers  have  contributed  their  quota 
— not  always  acquired,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  in  a  manner  strictly 
legitimate.  The  fowl  and  hare,  goose 
and  sucking  pig,  beans  and  turnips, 
emit,  however,  as  savoury  an  odour 
as  if  they  had  been  purchased  instead 
of  pillaged.  A  small  barrel  of  wine, 
produced  from  the  single  cart  which 
conveys  the  whole  property  and  pro- 
perties of  the  company,  perfects  the 
feast,  under  whose  favourable  infiuence 
the  players,  some  of  whom  act  import- 
ant parts  in  the  novel,  are  introduced  to 
the  reader  by  the  nicknames  by  which 
at  that  time  it  was  customary  for 
persons  of  that  profession  to  be 
known.  Thus  Felician,  the  dux  or 
manager,  has  received,  by  reason  of 
the  amiable  grin  with  which  it  is  his 
custom  to  invest  his  conntenance 
when  speaking  or  spoken  to,  the 
significant  surname  of  Sweetbutter; 
the  prima  donna  toidjeune  premShrt 
of  the  troop,  a  yonng  lady  of  some 
beauty  and  great  pretensions,  is 
known  as  Vanity  Peal-o'-bells,  an 
appellation  for  which  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  indebted  to  her  parents  and 
sponsors ;  whilst  the  languishmg  and 
outrageously  conceited  guitar-player, 
who  accompanies  Miss  Vanity's  trills 
and  roulades,  is  spoken  of  only  as 
Muskflower.  Besides  these  prominent 
personages,  the  troop  indudes  a  Jack- 
pudding  or  buffoon,  strongly  suspected 
of  Judaism,  and  a  number  of  other 
men  and  women,  rope-dancers,  jug- 
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glers,  cup  and  ball  plajers,  posture 
mastersi  and  the  like.  In  the  back- 
groond  is  the  cart,  in  and  abont  which 
tiie  children  of  the  plajers  are  dis- 

E'  ig  themselves,  hiding  in  the 
n  which  St  George  has  so  often 
'ated,  and  creeping  into  the 
**  Hell,"  in  which  (and  this  was  a 
never-failing  hit  with  the  andlences 
of  those  days)  bad  women  and  fools 
were  baked.  The  banquet  over,  the 
wine  drunk,  the  careless  vagrants 
prepare  for  departure.  Then  comes 
the  following  striking  scene : — 

^^  The  siii&ing  sun  now  warned  the 
strollers  that  they  had  no  time  to 
lose  if  they  wished  to  reach  before 
nightfall  the  great  imperial  and  com- 
mercial city  which  was  the  goal  of 
that  day's  march.  Trumpet  and 
drum  gave  the  usual  signal,  produ- 
cing instant  and  general  activity,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  cooking  utensils, 
the  empty  wine-bairel,  and  whatever 
else  would  repay  transport,  were 
loaded  upon  the  cart  beside  the  dra- 
gon. The  fair  Vanity,  aided  by  the 
duz^  also  took  her  place  in  the  vehicle ; 
whilst  Muskflower,  slinging  hb  guitar 
picturesquely  over  his  shoulder  by  a 
silken  ribbon,  stood  prepared,  like 
some  adventurous  Troubadour,  to  pro- 
secute on  foot  his  eccentric  wander- 
ings. The  children  of  the  troop  clung 
to  the  cart,  and  the  Jack-pudding,  to 
whom  an  old  custom  assigned  the 
office  of  driver,  endeavoured,  by  the 
sharp  application  of  a  goad,  to  get 
the  lame  and  solitary  draught-horse 
into  motion.  The  greater  number  of 
the  strollers,  their  hunger  appeased 
by  the  recent  meal,  and  their  spirits 
cheered  by  the  wine,  displayed  a  noisy 
gaiety  which  contrasted  stn|igely 
with  the  beggarly  exterior  of  many 
amongst  them.  But  not  one  c^uld 
compare,  for  oddity  of  appearance, 
with  Felician  Sweetbutter.  His  tall 
meagre  figure  towered  above  all,  and 
his  whining  voice  was  continually 
audible  in  fruitless  exhortations  to 
order  and  quiet. 

*^  Bat  the  prosecution  of  the  harm- 
less plans  of  these  poor  strollers  was 
destined  to  be  cruelly  frustrated. 
The  Jack- pudding  had  just  succeeded 
in  making  the  lame  horse  move  on, 
the  manager  was  about  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  when 
tiiere  suddenly  arose,  from  the  depths 
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of  the  surrounding  forest,  a  dismal 
but  potent  chant,  intoned  by  many 
hundreds  of  voices,  and  mingled  with 
howlinffs  and  lamentations,  and  with 
the  noise  of  a  rapidly  approaching 
multitude. 

***The  Scourgersl  The  Scour- 
gers ! '  Such  was  the  cry  of  horror 
that  burst  on  the  instant  from  the 
lips  of  the  players,  who,  as  thoueh 
scattered  by  a  storm-blast,  flew  m 
all  directions.  But  whithersoever 
they  turned  their  faces,  they  were 
met  by  the  penitential  chant  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  approached  from  all 
sides  and  rapidly  enclosed  the  terri- 
fied band  in  a  circle  which  each  mo- 
ment contracted.  ^ 

<«  *  Come  hither  all,  who  will  Atone, 
Thus  we  avoid  in  hell  to  moan  ; 
Lucifer  ii  an  ill  eompan : 
Whom  he  catches 
In  pitch  he  waahea  I  * 

Such  was  the  uncouth  warning  which 
issued,  in  hideous  and  sepulchral 
strains,  from  every  bush  and  thicket, 
and  with  it  kept  tune  the  blows  of 
the  scourges,  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
the  penitents.  The  female  portion  of 
the  strollers  ran  to  and  fro  with  their 
children,  wringing  their  hands  in 
extremity  of  consternation ;  the  men 
sought  to  save  themselves  by  perilous 
paths  leading  up  into  the  quarry,  but 
found  their  progress  barred,  in  attain- 
ing a  certain  height,  by  steep  preci- 
pices impossible  to  surmount.  At 
the  very  first  alarm.  Vanity  Peal-o*- 
bells  bad  sprung  from  the  cart,  and 
now  clung  trembling  to  the  arm  of 
the  manager,  who  himself  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  presence  of  mind  as  he 
gazed,  with  the  displeasing  smile 
which  had  become  habitual  to  his 
features,  in  the  direction  where  the 
song  most  loudly  sounded.  Accus- 
tomed to  bow  to  the  buffets  of  fate, 
he  seemed  not  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  possible  resistance  to,  or  escape 
frt)m,  a  coming  evil.  Muskflower's 
conduct  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
this  apathy.  None  sought  an  asylum 
more  promptly  than  the  guitar-player, 
or  were  so  fortunate  in  finding  one. 
At  the  very  first  notes  of  the  gloomy 
chant  of  the  Flagellants,  his  conceited 
hope  of  turning  them,  by  the  melo- 
dious strains  of  his  instrument,  from 
self-torture  to  worldly  joys,  was 
utterly    obliterated.     A   few    agile 
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bounds  brought  him  to  the  rear  of 
the  cart,  into  which  he  climbed,  and 
pliantly  packed  liis  slender  and  dimi- 
nutive figure,  as  well  as  his  beloved 
goitar,  into  the  interior  of  the  dragon. 
There  he  trusted  to  escape  the  obeer- 
Yation  of  the  terrible  fanatics,  who 
were  wont  mercilesslj  to  compel  all 
whom  they  found  upon  their  road 
to  become  sharers  in  their  pain* 
ful  penance.  But  the  man  who,  of 
all  the  company,  displayed  the  most 
terror-stricken  countenance  was  pre- 
cisely he  whose  calling  enjoined  un- 
oeasmg  mirth,  merriment,  and  jest. 
The  fear  of  death  in  his  pallid  features, 
the  hair  of  his  head — from  which  his 
round  cap  had  fallen  oflf— etanduig 
upon  end,  his  limbs  convulsively 
quivering,  the  Jack-pudding  dung  to 
the  spokes  of  one  of  his  cart-wheels. 
He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
but  for  the  stay  thus  afforded  to  his 
trembling  hands.  Incapable  of  arti- 
culation, his  lips  were  yet  in  continual 
movement,  as  though  he  strove  to 
speak,  whilst  his  voice  refused  its 
service. 

*'  Still  chanting  their  gloomy  can- 
ticle, a  body  of  Flagellants  now 
appeared  upon  the  road  leading  from 
the  highway,  whilst  other  detaohmrats 
emerged  from  side-paths  and  openhigs 
in  the  forest,  singing,  groaning,  la- 
menting, and  cursing  themselves. 
Two  men,  who  preceded  the  main  body, 
bore  blood-red  banners,  blazoned  with 
numerous  black  crosses,  in  their  left 
hands,  whilst  their  right  brandished 
knotted  scourges,  twined  with  thorns, 
whose  blows  fell,  in  measured  cadence, 
upontheir  half-naked  bodies.  Streams 
of  blood  testified  to  the  severity  of  the 
penance,  whilst  many  an  old  scar 
told  of  the  constancy  with  which  it 
had  been  practised.  The  examine 
of  the  two  men  was  followed  by  all 
who  came  after  them ;  followed,  too, 
by  those  who  issued  in  small  parties 
from  the  bushes.  Slowly  and  gloomily 
the  whole  of  the  Flagellants  strode 
forward,  interrupting  their  dull  mo- 
notonous song  only  by  the  blows  of 
the  scourges,  which  unmercifully  cot 
into  their  bare  shoulders/  The  rear 
of  the  column  that  approached  by  the 
carriage-road  was  brought  up  by  a 
number  of  women  and  children, 
marching  two  and  two  like  the  men. 
Amongst   them   was  remaikable   a 
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woman  of  lofty  statore,  and  of  a 
countenance  which  still  bore  traces 
of  former  beauty.  She  raged  mora 
furiously  against  herself  than  did  any 
of  her  companions  of  either  sex. 
Her  hair  streamed  wildly  and  nnie- 
strained  over  her  shoulders ;  her  ayes 
cast  gleaming  and  uncertain  glaneea. 

*^  Meanwhile  the  strollers,  findinf 
escape  impossible,  crowded  togeUier, 
a  dismayed  and  palpitating  group, 
upon  the  spot  of  their  recent  Mvoaae, 
awaiting  what  should  occur.  Only 
the  Jack-pudding,  incapable  of  move- 
ment or  decision,  remained,  as  if 
spell-bound,  grappled  to  the  wheel; 
and  Muskflower,  the  guitar-player, 
kept  himself  perfectly  still  and  mo- 
tionless in  the  strange  hiding-place  to 
which  fear  had  driven  him.  Vanity 
still  hung  (A  the  manager's  arm,  and 
overwhdmed  him  with  anxious  qoea- 
tions. 

^^^  What  will  happen,  say  yon,  fair 
Vanity?*  was  the  discouraging  reply 
she  at  last  obtained.  ^  Why,  simply 
this:  for  a  fortnight  or  so  we  mast 
give  up  our  profession  of  stroUisg 
players,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the 
sharp  discipline  of  strolling  soourgers. 
Your  delicate  shoulders  will  taste  of 
the  cruel  lash ;  your  ruddy  lips  will 
sing,  instead  of  joyous  and  loving 
ditties,  the  dismal  songs  of  yonder 
penitents.  Submit  with  all  resigna- 
tion, sweet  Vanity  1  Look  upon  it  as 
a  part  in  a  play  which  must  be  played 
out.  One  can  use  oneVself  to  any- 
thing. The  fortnight  will  have  aa 
end,  and  then  we  may  once  more 
laugh  and  sing,  and  be  joyfuL* 

''  Thus  spoke  Felidan  Sweetbutter, 
his  features  decked  with  their  usual 
strange  raiile.  The  whole  open  space 
was  now  occupied  by  the  Flagellants ; 
their  gloomy  chant  was  repeated  by 
more  than  a  thousand  throats ;  their 
numberg  seemed  to  extend  far  away 
into  the  forest.  Then  the  two  chiefs 
or  masters  waved  the  banners  that 
served  as  htisignia  of  their  rank,  and 
the  whole  assemblage  burst  out  in 
chorus  with  the  words — 

^'Christ  wu  eomforted  with  gall. 
So  let  OB  all  in  crosses  fall  1 ' 

And  Straightway  the  whole  of  the 
Flagellants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Masters,  sMtched  out  their  arms,  and 
fell,  hi  the  form  of  crosses,  with  their 
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faces  to  the  groimd.  Tims  prostrate, 
they  repeated  the  words  in  yeUing 
and  despairing  accents.  Somo  laid 
themselves  stiff  npon  their  ba<^  to 
indicate  that  they  did  penance  for 
mnrder  committed  ;  others  nplified 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  thns 
confessing  themselves  perjnred ;  whilst 
others,  in  varions  ways  cnstomary 
amongst  them,  declared  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
gnilty.  At  last  the  chant  degenerated 
into  a  wild  howl ;  many  wera  seized 
with  convulsions;  some  uttered  the 
most  frightful  imprecations  against 
themselves.  Then,  at  another  sign 
lh>m  the  Masters'  flags,  these  fanatical 
howlings  ceased,  the  Flagellants  rose 
from  the  ground,  veiled  their  bleeding 
shoulders  with  black  cloths,  on  which 
crosses  were  sewn,  and  then,  appa- 
rently, for  the  first  time  remarked  the 
presence  of  the  terrified  and  anxious 
group  of  strolling  players. 

*^  One  of  the  Masters,  a  tall  young 
man,  whose  livid  countenance  and 
glaring  eyes  gave  him  the  look  of  a 
lunatic,  cast  gloomy  and  ominous 
glances  at  the  strangers.  He  had  not 
the  appearance  of  a  German ;  his 
aquUine  nose,  dark  eyes,  and  bronzed 
complexion,  told  of  southern  origin. 
His  colleague,  who  stood  beside  him, 
a  little  man  with  a  wily  expression  of 
countenance,  was  the  fiirst  to  break  the 
stillness  that  now  prevailed. 

***  Lift  up  your  voice.  Master 
Galeazzo,'  he  cried,  ^  and  say  what 
we  shall  do  with  these  ?  Everything 
denotes  them  to  be  Satan's  own  chil- 
dren, emissaries  frt>m  the  prince  of 
darkness  to  seduce  and  ensnare  Chris- 
tians. Sin  and  vanity  are  their 
errand  upon  earth ;  for  them  will 
penance  be  wholesome — to  them  shall 
the  scourge  prove  the  palm-branch  of 
atonement  r 

**  *  Come  hither,  all  who  will  atone ! ' 
exclaimed  the  Italian  Galeazzo  in  a 
hollow  tone,  as  he  laid  his  right  hand 
heavily  upon  Felician*s  shoulder. 
'  Thou  repentest  thy  sins,  my  brother ; 
thou  wilt  do  penance,  thou  and  thy 
companions,  and  willingly  wilt  thou 
chastise  thy  sinful  body,  and  cause  thy 
blood  to  flow  under  the  lash,  to  do 
pleasure  to  Grod  and  the  Saviour, 
and  to  avert,  through  their  grace,  the 
grievous  mortality  that  now  ravages 
the  world.' 


**Too  well  did  the  strollers  know 
that  a  refusal  would  infallibly  awaken 
the  wrath  of  the  fanatics  to  an  extent 
that  might  endanger  their  lives.  Re- 
signing themselves,  therefore,  to  an 
inevitable  misfortune,  they  put  on 
the  cloaks,  embroidered  with  crosses, 
which  were  presented  to  them  by  offi- 
cious Flagellants,  and  accepted,  with- 
out betraying  their  repugnance,  the 
knotted  and  thorny  scourges  distri- 
buted by  the  second  Master,  a  cobbler 
from  Basle,  Godebrecht  by  name. 
Pretty  Vanity  alone  was  unable  to 
suppress  a  deep  sigh  as  she  took  in 
hand  the  terrible  instrument  that  was 
to  lacerate  her  delicate  body.  Galeazzo 
heard  the  sigh.  With  a  wild  glance 
he  turned  to  the  troop  of  female  Fla- 
gellants, who  were  assembled  in  the 
background  apart  from  the  men. 

***  Hither,  Joffriede  1'  he  cried. 
*Take  these  women  and  children  in 
thy  charge.  Here,  if  I  err  not,  is  a 
stiff-necked  sinner  who  has  drained 
to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  of  worldly 
pleasures.  For  great  sin,  heavy 
penance!  Scourge  thyself,  unhappy 
wretch — scourge  thyself!'  continued 
he,  addressing  poor  Vanity.  *Only 
with  thine  own  blood  canst  thou  wash 
out  the  stains  upon  thy  soul.  At  the 
iKM-d's  command  the  angel  of  death 
has  arisen  1  He  has  spread  his  dusky 
wings,  and  from  them  the  plague- 
poison  rains  down  upon  the  children 
of  men !  In  the  hearts  of  sinners  the 
seed  finds  fertile  soil!  Its  germ  is 
disease,  its  fruit  is  death !  Fall  down 
and  humble  thyself  in  thine  iniquities, 
chastise  the  corrupt  flesh,  let  the  sin- 
ful blood  flow !  Who  «hall  say  that 
he  is  pure  from  sin  ?  It  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  prince  of  hell,  which  he  lays 
in  our  cradles  at  our  birth  ;  it  is  the 
deadly  foe  that  rages  within  us,  and 
that  we  must  wrestle  with  and  root 
out  from  our  souls  and  from  our  flesh  I 
Scourge  thyself  I  scourge  thyself  I' 

**'  For  Grod  we  shed  our  blood  to-day. 
So  shall  we  wash  oar  sins  away  ! ' 

^^  Joffriede,  the  woman  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  distinguished 
herself  above  all  her  companions  by 
the  violence  of  her  demeanour  and 
self-castigation,  stepped  forward  at 
Galeazzo's  bidding,  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  struggling  Vanity,  and  dragged 
her  violently  into  the  ranks  of  the 
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female  FUgelUiits.  At  a  sign  firom 
her,  the  remaining  women,  and  the 
children  belonging  to  the  band  of 
strollers,  followed  her  with  trembling 
steps  and  piteoos  mien. 

**^  Henceforward  here  is  yonr 
place!*  said  Joffriede,  the  Mistress 
of  the  women,  in  a  harsh  seyere  yoice. 
'  Henceforward  let  no  thoughts,  bat 
that  of  repentance  and  atonement, 
harboor  in  your  sools.  Confess  yoor 
sins  to  the  Masters ;  they  will  judge 
of  them,  and  apportion  yoor  penance. 
Spare  not  yoar  bodies;  bethink  ye 
that,  with  each  blow  that  yon  deal  to 
the  foe  within  yon,  yon  advance  a 
step  to  heayen.  Yon  are  forbidden 
to  converse  with  men  without  my 
permission.  In  these  children,  too, 
the  spirit  of  hell  is  already  active. 
Save  them  from  his  power :  drive  him 
out,  and  send  him  back  to  the  realm  of 
darkness  with  his  object  unachieved. 
Scourge  them  I  scourge  theml  The 
sight  of  their  blood  is  pleasing  to  God, 
who  gave  that  of  his  only  Son  for  sin- 
ful man.  Who  loves  her  child,  let  her 
scourge  him  and  put  him  to  penance  I  * 

^*  The  mothers  trembled,  the  children 
wept;  Joffriede  gazed  at  them  with 
an  expression  of  cruel  joy.  .  .  . 
She  was  the  fit  associate  of  the  hor- 
rible fanatic  Galeaazo.  By  the 
example  of  their  frantic  penance  and 
self-martyrdom  the  pair  dominated 
the  horde  of  Flagellants,  their  fol- 
lowers ;  whilst  Grodebrecht  the  cobbler 
employed  his  seeming  sanctity  as  a 
means  of  contenting  his  avarice,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  augment,  by  cruelty 
and  violence,  the  awe  and  terror  which 
the  sect  inspired. 

*^  The  strollers  were  separated  and 
disseminated  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fla- 
gellants. With  a  mournful  counte- 
nance the  manager  sought  to  discover 
the  lambs  of  his  scattered  flock. 
Himself  placed  between  Galeazao 
and  Godebrecht,  he  could  venture 
but  stolen  glances  around  him.  On 
beholding  Vanity  by  the  side  of  the 
stem  and  gloomy  JoflFHede,  he  could 
not  restrain  the  singular  smile  which 
usually  served  as  preface  to  his  dis- 
course. But  it  quickly  faded  away 
again,  for,  guarded  as  he  was  by  the 
two  Masters  of  the  terrible  sect,  how 
could  he  venture  to  address  to  the 
unfortunate  songstress  words  of  con- 
solation and  hope  ? 


**  The  centre  of  the  clearing,  where, 
so  short  a  time  previously,  the  playefs 
had  held  their  joyous  repast,  was  now 
bare  of  everything  worth  notice,  ex- 
cept the  cart  with  the  baggage  and 
properties.  This  cart  still  served  as 
support  to  the  Jack-pudding,  who 
continued  incapable  of  thought  or 
action.  The  unfortunate  buffoon, 
grappled  to  his  wheel,  had  beheld, 
with  nnspeculative  gaze,  the  meta- 
morphosis of  his  jovial  comrades  into 
rigid  penitents.  Evidently  he  had 
no  clear  conception  of  what  passed 
before  his  eyes ;  a  nameless  and  inex- 
plicable terror  absorbed  all  his  facul- 
ties. Presently  his  piteous  figure  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Godebrecht, 
who  approached  him  with  a  scornful 
and  malignant  smile. 

«« ( Friend,*  said  the  cobbler  of 
Basle,  *'  methinks  I  should  know  thee ! 
Have  we  not  already  met  in  the  good 
city  of  Strasburg?  Wert  thou  not 
one  of  those  who,  convicted  of  havinsr 
poisoned  the  wells  to  destroy  good 
Christians,  awaited  in  the  cathedral 
square  the  just  punishment  of  theur 
crimes  ?  Speak,  accursed  crucifier  <^ 
the  Redeemer !  Canst  thou  deny  that 
thou  art  a  foe  of  the  futhfnl,  a  Jew 
poisoner,  who,  with  his  accomplices 
in  crime,  has  brought  about  and 
spread  the  deadly  pestilence  ? ' 

^*At  the  approach  and  words  of 
the  cobbler,  the  buffoon  showed  symp- 
toms of  returning  consciousness.  His 
arms,  relaxing  their  hold  of  the 
cartwheel,  sank  pendant  by  his  sides, 
and  he  fell  at  Godebrecht's  feet,  fore- 
boding the  dismal  fate  which'  he 
once  already  had  escaped  but  by 
the  merest  accident.  He  would  have 
risen  and  spoken,  but  in  the  attempt 
his  strength  again  failed  him,  and 
again  he  sank  senseless  to  the 
earth,  overpowered  by  the  fear  of 
death. 

*'  *  A  Jew !  a  Jew ! '  yelled  the 
Flagellants,  with  a  terrible  outbreak 
of  fanatical  furv.  *  Fire  here  t  faggots 
and  a  pUe  I  The  poisoner,  the  Re- 
deemer's foe,  must  bum  I  * 

*^A  sign  from  Galeazxo  reduced 
the  raving  multitude  to  tranquillity. 
He  approached  the  buffoon,  who  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground  and  sharply 
scratinised  his  features.  His  eye 
gleamed,  the  dark  veins  upon  his 
brow  were  distended. 
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**  *  It  18  one  of  those  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  done  God's  Son  to 
death  npon  the  cross,  woald  fain  ex- 
tirpate the  believers  in  his  holy  word,* 
said  the  Italian  between  his  set  teeth. 
*  We  will  do  a  good  work ;  we  will 
do  jndgment  on  the  child  of  Belial. 
His  brethren  have  atoned  their  crimes 
in  flames  of  fire  and  in  the  deep 
waters  of  rivers ;  he  shall  be  bnried 
with  his  sin,  he  shall  die  the  death 
which  so  many  blessed  martyrs  have 
met  at  the  hands  of  these  devil's 
worshippers.  Stone  him  1 '  he  shonted 
in  a  terrible  voice.  ^  Hnrl  down  npon 
him  yonder  rocky  wall,  that  his  bones 
may  be  cmshed,  and  that  the  memory 
of  his  punishment  may  endare,  a  per- 
petnal  warning,  in  the  monnment  that 
covers  him  1 ' 

**  Hundreds  of  hands  were  ready  to 
execnte  the  order  of  the  fierce  Italian. 
With  frantic  yells  and  cries,  the  Fla- 
gellants, Godebrecht  at  their  head, 
seized  the  unhappy  follower  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  dragged  him  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
quariy.  Life  seemed  to  have  already 
left  him.  In  his  deathlike  swoon  he 
was  totally  unconscious  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  frightful  death  that 
awaited  him.  In  vain  did  Felician 
raise  his  imploring  voice ;  in  vain  did 
Vanity,  notwithstanding  her  dislike 
to  the  bufibon,  weep  for  his  impend- 
ing fate:  the  manager's  words  were 
unheard  in  the  general  tumult,  the 
singer's  tears  were  wholly  disregarded. 
Upon  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground, 
selected  as  scaffold  for  this  impromptu 
execution,  the  unfortunate  victim  lay 
motionless.  A  merciful  fate  spared 
him  at  least  the  physical  suffering  of 
a  martyr's  doom.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  his  features  distorted,  his 
countenance  ashy  pale. 

^*  Then  sprang  the  ferocious  Gale- 
azzo  upon  a  stone  near  at  hand,  so  as 
to  be  seen  by  all.  The  Flagellants 
formed  a  deep  circle  round  their  vic- 
tim—  all  armed  with  fragments  of 
stone,  which  lay  in  great  quantity 
at  the  foot  of  the  quarry.  The  gaze 
of  all  was  riveted  on  Galeazzo, 
who,  with  a  seemingly  supernatural 
strength,  held,  poised  with  both  hands 
above  his  head,  an  enormous  stone, 
with  which  he  took  aim  at  the  head 
of  the  Jew,  who  lay  but  few  paces  in 
his  front. 
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**  *  Accursed  be  the  murderer  of  the 
Saviour ! '  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in 
a  shrill  tone,  distinctly  heard  by  the 
most  distant  of  the  crowd.  At  the 
same  moment  he  huried  the  mass  of 
stone  at  the  miserable  object  of  his 
persecution.  A  thousand  voices 
echoed  his  cry ;  countless  stones  fol- 
lowed the  one  he  had  cast,  and,  upon 
the  spot  where,  an  instant  before, 
the  Jew's  motionless  body  had  been 
visible,  there  now  was  seen  a  stone- 
heap  of  considerable  height  and  cir- 
cumference, from  beneath  which  a 
stream  of  thick  black  blood  slowly 
trickled  forth. 

*^  The  inhuman  fury  and  mad  zeal 
of  the  Flagellants  seemed  satisfied  by 
the  living  sacrifice  just  offered  up. 
At  a  signal  from  the  flags  of  the 
Masters,  the  fanatics  formed  them- 
selves into  a  long  column,  two  deep, 
and  slowly  left  the  scene  of  their 
cruelty,  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  high-road.  The  Masters  struck 
up  a  verse  of  their  usual  song  of 
penance,  and  the  whole  assemblage 
joined  in  the  gloomy  strain,  which 
resounded  from  the  mr  distance  long 
after  the  strange  procession  had 
quitted  the  shade  of  the  forest. 

*^  When  all  was  again  quite  still — 
when  some  time,  indeed,  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  note  had  died  away — a 
slight  stir  was  perceptible  in  the 
pasteboard  body  of  the  dragon  in  the 
cart,  whose  wretched  horse,  during 
the  whole  of  these  events,  had  shown 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  stir 
from  the  place.  The  movement  of 
the  monster's  body  increased,  pre- 
sently the  creature  raised  itself  up; 
and  then,  creeping  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously from  its  interior,  the  guitar- 
player,  Muskflower,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  looked  shily  and  timidly 
around  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  all 
danger  was  over  of  his  being  com- 
pelled to  take  scourge  in  hand  and 
quit  music  for  flagellation.  Convinced 
that  he  had  nothing  moie  to  fear,  he 
jumped  from  the  cart  and  scampered 
away  into  the  very  thickest  part  of 
the  forest,  abandoning  horse  and 
vehicle,  which,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  former,  could  only  have 
impeded,  instead  of  accelerathig,  his 
flight." 

Mr  Doring's  novel  does  not  aspire 
to  multiplied  complications  and  start- 
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ling  snrprises ;  its  aim  is  to  preserve 
the  memory  and  spread  the  knowledge 
of  certain  singular  events  and  usages 
of  a  remote  and  romantic  period  of 
German  history.    The  author's  chief 
skill  is  shown  in  gronping  npon  one 
canvass,  without  crowding  or  appear- 
ance of  effort,  so  many  of  the  types 
and  pecniiaritles  of  the  time.    With 
tme  Crerman  industry,  he  has  dived 
deep  into  the  chronicles  and  poetical 
relics  of  those  days.    In  his  mode  of 
handling  his  snl^ect  there  is  a  mani- 
fest bnt  perhaps  an  involuntary  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pater  Claras, 
although  of  a  less  belligerent  nature 
than  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  has 
touches  which  recall  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Coenr-de-Lion ;  and  if  the 
Jew  Simeon  Stork  and  his  daughter 
Cheyle  are  in  character  as  opposite 
as  well  may  be  to  Isaac  of  York  and 
the  high-souled  Rebecca,  the  lists  of 
Ashby- de-la- Zonch  will  nevertheless 
occur  to  the  memory  of  most  readers 
when  they  meet  the  rich  Israelite  and 
his  daughter  at  the  annnal  banquet, 
known  as  the  Stag  Feast,  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Lateran  in  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.     The  two  Jews  repair 
thither  in  disguise,  are  discovered,  ill- 
treated,  and  narrowly  escape  with  life, 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 
gallant  and  vigorous  interference  of 
Salentine  vom  Rheine  and  of  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  Grey  Penitents,  who  is 
an  important  character  in  the  tale. 
He  goes  by  the  name  of  Master  Lucas, 
wears  a  mask  which  none  have  ever 
seen  removed,  and  which  is  said  to 
conceal  the  ravages  of  leprosy,  that 
terrible  disease,  then  a  sentence  of 
banishment  from  the  world  and  of 
total  exclusion  from  intercourse  with 
man.     Master  Lucas,  however,  has 
found  indirect  means  of  maintaining 
such  intercourse.    From  his  seclusion 
in  the  Ingelheiroer  Meadow,  a  small 
island  on  the  Rhine,  he  sends  forth 
tender  sonnets  and  sweetly  melancholy 
verses  which  have  won  him  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  all  Germany.    Salen- 
tine, whose  medical  education  and  cul- 
tivated intellect  place  him  above  vul- 
gar prejudice,  and  who  discredits  the 
contagion  of  leprosy,  has  visited  the 
recluse  in  his  log- hut  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  wonders  to  recognise  him  in  the 
crowded  city.    He  would  ftiin  accost 
him,  but  the  crowd  and  tumult  sepa- 


rate them ;  and  when  be  has  left  Cheyle 
in  safety  at  her  house  door,  and  re- 
turns to  the  river's  bank,  wliere  tlM 
monk  is  making  superbuman  efibrti 
to  save  the  Jew,  the  church  bells 
suddenly  clang,  and  the  dismal  song 
of  the  Flagellants  is  heard,  as  tlw 
head  of  their  colunm  appears  upon 
the  bridge  connecting  the  suburb  uf 
Sachsenhausen  with  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort. This  creates  a  diversion  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  draw  off  even  tiie 
Jew-detesting  mob  of  the  Free  City ; 
the  great  event,  long  expected,  of  the 
Flagellants'  entrance,  distracts  tbe 
attention  of  all  from  the  pantmg 
Israelite  and  his  cowled  protector  ; 
the  populace  hurry  to  meet  the  fiuia- 
tics — some,  doubtless,  with  intent  to 
join  them ;  but  none,  certainly,  with 
very  friendly  feelings  and  intentions 
towards  the  authorities  and  upper 
classes.  The  Jew  is  saved ;  the 
monk  has  disappeared,  and  Salentine 
seeks  him  in  vain. 

'^That  which  had  occmred,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Flagellants,  in  other 
cities  of  Switaeriand  and  Germany, 
was  repeated  npon  their  entrance  into 
Frankfort  Peasants  had  preceded 
them,  and  announced  their  coming, 
bnt  none  had  thought  or  dared  to 
shut  the  gates  against  them.  And, 
indeed,  they  followed  so  dosely  upon 
the  heels  of  their  rustic  heralds,  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  dty  autho- 
rities to  decide  upon  measures  which 
ought  to  have  been  sooner  taken. 
Like  an  interminable  processicMi  of 
grim  spectres,  a  train  of  gloomy 
figures,  whose  naked  backs  and 
shoulders  bore  the  scars  of  their  piti- 
less scourging,  streamed  over  the 
bridge  to  the  cathedral, 

*  Gome  hither  all,  who  will  atone  !  * 

Before  the  fanatics  reached  the  cathe- 
dral, these  words,  acting  like  a  charm, 
drew  hundreds  to  their  blood-stained 
banner.  Spacious  as  was  the  edifice, 
it  could  not  contain  all  who  sought 
admission.  The  open  space  around 
it,  and  the  adjacent  streets,  were 
thronged  with  the  intruders.  The 
cathedral  was  completely  illnminated; 
on  the  square  and  in  the  streets 
burned  links  and  pitch-torches. 
When  the  thousand  -  voiced  song 
ceased,  there  was  heard  the  whistling 
and  slashes  of  the  scourges^  the  groans 
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Mid  sighs  of  the  peniteate,  the  denun- 
ciations and  the  curses  tfaej  ejaea- 
lated  against  themselves,  and  against 
their  sins.  In  short,  the  scene  in  the 
forest  was  repeated  in  the  town,  bnt 

upon  a  greater  scale In 

the  coarse  of  the  following  day,  the 
Flagellants  made  several  processions 
through  the  city.  Their  song  of  pen- 
ance, resounding  afar,  the  noise  of 
the  bell-ringers,  whom  they  compelled 
to  accompany  them,  set  in  motion 
not  only  all  the  townspeople,  bat  also 
the  adjacent  niral  population,  which 
fiwarmed  into  Frankfort.  And  when 
those  whom  curiosity  thus  attracted, 
beheld  the  ghastly  figures  of  the 
Flagellants,  with  the  bleeding  wounds 
upon  their  bare  shoulders,  with  their 
«yes  seemingly  transfigured  and  their 
features  convulsed  by  a  martyr's  ec- 
stasy ;  when,  in  the  full  tide  of  gloomy 
harmony,  there  burst  upon  theur  ears 
tlie  warning  summons  to  penance  and 
atonement — ^then  did  the  throng  of 
spectators,  struck  with  the  idea  that 
these  penitents  were  specially  chosen 
to  reconcile  mankind  with  Heaven, 
burst  out  into  a  loud  cry  of  lamenta- 
tion, which  blended  strangely  with  the 
notes  of  the  song ;  then  did  numbers 
press  forward  to  be  invested  by  the 
Masters  with  the  becrossed  garment 
of  salvation,  and  to  be  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  penitents." 

Although  the  plague,  at  the  time  of 
the  Flagellants*  arrival  at  Frankfort, 
had  abated  somewhat  of  its  fury,  it 
•till  committed  great  ravages,  and  the 
people  were  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  terror  it  inspired.  It  happened 
that  the  Jews,  either  by  accident,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  more  habitu- 
ally temperate  mode  of  life,  had  suf- 
fered less  than  the  Christians — a 
questionable  advantage,  since  it  drew 
upon  them  the  suspicions  of  the  pre- 
judiced mob,  and  gave  occasion  to 
their  numerous  enemies  to  revive  the 
old  malignant  story  of  the  poisoned 
wells.  And  many  desperate  charac- 
ters, of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  had 
been  heard  openly  to  say  that  they 
awaited  only  the  coming  of  the  Fla- 
gellants to  put  the  houses  of  the  Is- 
imelites  to  sack  and  pillage,  and  their 
inmates  to  the  same  cruel  death  suf- 
fered by  their  brethren  in  Basle  and 
8trasbarg.  The  execution  of  these 
threats  was  deferred,  or,  at  any  rate 
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is  deferred  by  Mr  Ddring,  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  novel,  and  to  the  eve 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  fanatics  firom 
the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  plot 
of  the  book  is  developed.  Cheyle 
Stork,  having  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  Salentine,  bribes  the  Rabbi 
and  physician,  Manasseh  Ben  Aher, 
with  the  promise  of  a  costly  tnrquoise 
and  a  ruby  of  immense  value,  to 
compose  a  philter,  which  shall  secure 
her  the  affections  of  the  young  patri- 
dan.  It  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Rabbi  himself,  as  a  newly  discovered 
and  precious  medicament,  which  he 
wishes  the  Christian  leech  to  taste, 
when  he  meets  Salentine  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Amongst  other  ingredients, 
essential  to  the  philter,  is  the  blood 
of  a  Christian  maiden.  This,  Cheyle, 
whose  blind  passion  recoils  from  no 
crime,  engages  to  provide.  Imagioa, 
a  child  whom  Salentine  oouraffo* 
onsly  rescued  from  amongst  festeruig 
corpses  in  a  house  where  all  but  she 
had  perished  of  the  plague,  is  kid- 
napped by  the  treacherous  retainers 
who  supply,  in  Herr  vom  Rheine's 
establishment,  the  place  of  his  serfs — 
now  in  the  ranks  of  the  Flagellants. 
Fortnnately  the  conversation  between 
Cheyle  and  the  Rabbi,  which  occurs 
in  the  night  in  the  Jew's  cemetery, 
is  overheard  by  FeUcian  Sweetbutter, 
who,  weary  of  whipping  himself,  has 
fled  the  society  of  Cfaleazso  and  Gode- 
brecht,  and  taken  temporary  refuge 
in  a  tomb.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
Jew,  he  enters  the  Rabbi's  service 
and  defeats  his  criminal  projects.  A 
well-contrived  incident  comes  next. 
Muskflower,  who  has  also  managed 
to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  sconrgers, 
and  whose  immense  vanity  is  not  in 
the  least  abated  by  his  compulsorr 
penance,  hears  of  Simeon  StorkTi 
handsome  daughter  and  teeming  cof- 
fers, and  of  Cheyle's  nnbounded  in- 
fluence over  her  parent.  The  musi- 
cian resolves  to  wm  the  daughter  and 
possess  the  wealth ;  his  personal  fas- 
cinations, aided  by  the  strains  of  his 
guitar,  insure  him,  he  believes,  a 
prompt  and  signal  victory  over  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Israelite.  He 
finds  means  of  access  to  her  garden 
terrace,  and  is  pestering  her  with 
high-flown  protestations,  which  she 
receives  with  ineffable  scorn,  when  the 
voice  of  her  father  dose  at  hand  ia 
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beard.  Pitying  the  panic-terror  of 
her  contemptible  admirer,  she  con- 
ceals him — as  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing him  from  Simeon's  dagger — ui 
a  large  chest  made  of  thick  wicker- 
work,  where  she  keeps  the  precions 
jewels  with  which  her  father's  pride 
has  adorned  her.  The  chest,  which 
bad  once  contained  the  dowry  of 
Gheyle*s  mother,  and  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  danghter  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  abundantly  capacious 
for  the  diminutive  form  of  the  stroll- 
ing minstrel.  The  crevices  of  the 
wicker-work  allow  the  passage  of  just 
enough  air  to  keep  him  from  suflfoca- 
tion,  and  permit  him  to  hear  much 
of  what  passes  around  him.  To  be 
hidden  in  queer  places  seems  the  fate 
of  the  unlucky  guitar-player.  It  is 
with  considerable  disquietude  that  he 
hears  the  heavy  lid  of  the  chest  locked 
upon  him ;  but  his  imagination  is 
still  strongly  impressed  with  the  ter- 
rible death  of  the  Jew  buffoon,  which 
he  witnessed  from  the  belly  of  the 
dragon,  and  he  lies  perfectly  still, 
scarcely  daring  or  able  to  breathe. 
Simeon  has  just  returned  from  a  vain 
search  for  Salentine,  for  whom  Gheyle 
had  sent  him.  She  has  felt  unwell 
all  day,  and  her  indisposition  now 
assumes  an  alarming  form«  Man- 
asseh,  who  dwells  hard  by,  is  sent 
for,  and  arrives  just  as  the  appear- 
ance of  dark  spots  on  hands,  brow, 
and  bosom,  proclaims  her  malady  to 
be  the  plague,  and  her  doom  sealed. 
The  frenzied  father  rends  his  gar- 
ment, and  flies  howling  from  the 
infection.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  poor  player's  feelings  had  he 
heard  Cbeyle,  who  dreads  his  dis- 
covery in  her  apartment  as  a  post- 
humous stain  upon  her  reputation, 
make  Manasseh  swear,  by  aU  that  a 
Jew  holds  most  sacred,  to  have  the 
trunk  that  contains  him  interred  with 
her!  Muskflower  is  spared  that  pang ; 
for  the  terror  of  finding  himself  in 
such  close  proximity  to  a  plague 
patient  has  worked  so  powerfully 
upon  his  weak  mind  and  feeble  body 
that  he  has  sunk  into  a  swoon,  in 
which  be  continues  during  Cheyle's 
last  agony,  and  during  the  imme- 
diately ensuing  preparations  for  her 
burial. 

Whilst  this  occurs  in  the  Jew's 
quarter,  as  yet   unassailed   by  the 
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Flagellants— although  maay  of  these, 
and  especially  Godebrecht,  the  covet- 
ous and  sensual  cobbler  from  Bade, 
await  impatiently  a  pretext  for  an 
attadc—Salentine's  fiuSier,  the  vener- 
able Hiuins  yom  Eheine,  reoeivei 
frt>m  a  peasant  lad  a  ring,  which  he 
recognises  as  one  he  had  given  manj 
years  before  at  Rome  to  a  dear  friend 
and  companion  in  arms,  who  has 
since  proved  false  and  disappeared. 
With  the  ring  is  delivered  a  measaga, 
to  the  effect  that  he  who  s^ide  it 
awaits  the  old  knight  at  a  spot  which 
may  still  be  recognised,  although 
under  widely  altered  conditions,  bj 
the  wanderer  in  the  pleasant  environs 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

"The  Field  or  Farm  of  the  Good 
People,  known,  in  popular  phrase,  as 
Good-Folk's-Field,  is  situated  below 
the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maine.  The  ground  rises  there  \ako 
a  low  hill,  whence,  although  the  ele- 
vation above  the  surrounding  level  is 
but  slight,  an  extensive  view  is  com- 
manded up  and  down  stream.  Be- 
yond the  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
here  bounded  by  the  river,  arises  the 
wooded  range  of  the  Taunus,  with 
its  gently  swelling  heights,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Konigstein 
and  Falkenstein  still  towering  proudlj 
in  their  decay;  whilst  at  its  foot, 
through  rich  pasture,  flows  the  rivu- 
let of  the  Nidda.  ...  At  the 
period  a  few  of  whose  events  it  is 
here  our  endeavour  to  cast  into  the 
form  of  a  romantic  picture,  the  Field 
of  the  Good  People  was  far  from  pre- 
senting, as  now,  an  aspect  of  rural 
peace  and  tranquillity.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  trench  and  by 
strong  loopholed  walls,  and  entered 
only  over  a  drawbridge,  which  at 
evening  was  raised.  The  owners  of 
the  two  knightly  castles  upon  whose 
battlements  Time  had  not  then  laid 
his  destructive  band,  but  which  frown- 
ed grimly  from  the  mountain  border, 
were  as  dangerous  to  the  proprietors 
or  tenants  of  such  solitary  farms  as  to 
the  merchant's  laden  carts  or  pack- 
horses  upon  the  open  highway.  The 
peasant's  flock  was  held  good  booty ; 
his  crops  were  not  safe  from  strong- 
handed  aggression ;  be  had  need  of 
such  means  of  defence  as  enabled 
him  to  resist  his  foe  until  succoured 
by  burghers  and  mercenaries  from  the 
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d^—rdnforoemeiits  which  often  prov- 
ed hisaffident,  and  had  to  yield  to 
the  snperior  nnmbera  or  more  warlike 
qualities  of  the  robher  knights. 

*^It  was  the  peculiar  dot  j  of  the  Good 
People,  as  the  occupants  of  this  farm 
were  called,  to  shelter  and  care  for 
persons  aflicted  with  leprosy,  a  dis- 
ease then  deemed  incurable,  and  held 
in  greater  horror  even  than  the  plague.* 
Here  stood  a  chapel  by  the  wayside, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
which  none  passed  without  offering 
up  a  prayer.  On  either  side  of  this 
chapel  were  two  narrow  cells,  each 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up- 
ri^t  in.  Behind  thehr  hron-grated 
windows  the  unfortunate  lepers  show- 
ed themselves,  clattering  together 
two  wooden  dishes  in  which  they  re- 
ceived the  aUns  of  the  compassionate. 
For  them  there  were  neither  parents 
nor  children,  brethren  nor  friends. 
The  frightful  disease  severed  the  holi- 
est bonds  of  life,  parted  happy  hus- 
bands and  wives,  tore  the  suckling 
from  the  mother's  breast.  All  the 
blessings  and  advantages  that  man 
derives  from  social  Intercourse  and 
institutions,  were  forfeited  by  the 
leper  on  the  Instant  of  the  discovery 
of  his  malady.  For  him  the  world 
was  dead;  and  he  for  the  world." 

At  this  ominous  trysting-place  the 
old  knight  finds  the  Grey  Penitent 
waiting  for  him,  and  at  his  feet  an 
aged  hound,  his  own  gift,  many  years 
before,  to  the  faithless  friend  who  had 
done  him  deadly  injury.  The  name 
of  the  dog,  inadvertently  pronounced, 
betrays  the  identity  of  the  masked 
monk  to  his  former  companion  in 
arms.  The  interview  that  follows 
bears  upon  the  main  plot  of  the  story, 
and  relates  to  the  parentage  of  Regl- 
na,  a  foundlbg,  and  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Herr  vom  Rbeine,  to  whom 
Salentine  is  attached,  but  whose  un- 
known birth  Is  an  obstacle  to  their 
union.  Without  possessing  extraor- 
dinary merit,  the  plot  of  the  book  b 
decidedly  ingenious,  and  some  of  the 
situations  are  highly  dramatic  We 
return  to  the  unfortunate  Muskflower. 
According  to  the  law,  Cheyle  was  to 
be  buried  within  three  hours  after  her 
decease.     Small  pomp  attended  the 
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obsequies  of  one  dead  of  the  plague. 
No  fKends  were  there,  or  mouminff 
relatives;  even  her  father,  who  had 
loved  her  so  passionately  hi  life,  feared 
to  approach  her  corpse.  Borne  by 
rude  hurelings,  followed  onlv  by  the 
Rabbi,  her  coffin  made  the  short 
transit  from  Simeon's  dwelling  to  the 
adjacent  burial-ground.  Melach,  the 
Rabbi's  assistant  in  his  laboratory,  and 
another  servant,  bore  between  them 
the  wicker  trunk  which,  according  to 
Cheyle's  last  request,  was  to  be  buried 
with  her.  The  motion  shook  Musk- 
flower out  of  his  swoon.  Still  igno- 
rant of  the  death  of  the  Jewess,  he 
made  no  doubt  that,  by  her  orders,  he 
was  being  conveyed  to  some  solitary 
place,  where  he  would  be  restored  to 
liberty.  He  was  greatly  puzzled  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  noises 
he  heard  upon  his  passage.  That 
terrible  yell,  that  howl  of  lamentation, 
proceeded  from  Simeon  Stork,  who, 
as  the  scanty  procession  issued  forth, 
showed  himself  with  frantic  gestures 
at  a  window,  struck  his  breast  and 
face  till  the  blood  streamed,  and  then, 
with  a  wild,  despairing  laugh,  stag- 
gered back  into  his  apartment.  That 
dismal  wailing  was  from  the  hand- 
maidens and  serving-men  of  the 
wealthy  Jew,  who  thronged  the  ^ble 
windows.  Then  there  was  a  noise  of 
manv  voices,  some  speaking  gravely 
of  the  death  of  the  most  beautiful 
virnn  of  God's  chosen  people ;  others, 
with  spiteful  laughter,  sneering  at  the 
premature  fate  of  the  proud,  wealthy, 
hard-hearted  Jewess,  and  reviling  her 
for  the  strange  avarice  which  took 
with  her  to  the  very  grave  riches  and 
worldly  goods. 

"  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  poor 
Muskflower's  body  as  he  began  to 
suspect  the  truth.  But  no  I  so  crueU 
so  infernal  a  revenge  for  so  trifling  an 
offence,  could  never  have  been  con- 
trived by  the  dying  woman.  And  yet, 
how  was  he  to  explain  the  words  he 
heard?  Suddenly  the  murmur  and 
bustle  around  him  increased  into 
tumult,  and  he  heard  a  sharp  voice, 
which  certainly  belonged  to  no  Jew, 
but  which  he  well  remembered  to  have 
before  heard  under  no  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances. 


*  Oatdde  of  StrMbnrg,  tnd  of  other  cities,  were  similar  Good  Folk's  F^rms,  whose^ 
occupants  were  bound  to  fulfil  similar  daties  towards  lepen. 
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"  *  Why  do  ye  permit,*  sud  the  voice, 
^  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Jewess  to 
go  down  with  her  to  the  grave?  They 
belong  not  to  her,  who  acquired  them 
by  robbery  of  Christians.  Break  open 
the  chest;  let  os  see  its  contents  I 
By  the  holy  scourge,  these  murderers 
of  the  Savionr  woiSd  gladly  bury  with 
them  the  world's  wealth,  so  confirmed 
are  they  in  greed  and  stubborn  ava- 
rice.' 

*^  The  voice  was  that  of  Godebrecht, 
the  cobbler,  from  Basle.  A  great 
throng  of  people  had  pressed  into  the 
burial-ground,  and  amongst  them 
were  numerous  Flagellants,  who  kept 
dose  to  Godebrecht,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  there  with  some 
particular  object.  From  amongst 
them  proceeded  threatening  voices, 
recalling  the  events  of  Sfcrasburg  and 
Basle,  and  declaring  it  was  time  to 
treat  the  Frankfort  Jews  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  they  would  draw  down 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  if  they  longer  abstained  from 
punishing  those  poisoners  of  the  wells, 
and  slanderers  of  the  Divinity.  A  num- 
ber of  men  pressed  ronnd  Melach  and 
his  fellow- bearer,  ready,  apparently, 
to  give  efieot  to  Godebrecht's  exhorta- 
tion ;  and  the  two  servants  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way  with  the  cheat 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  into  which 
Manasseh,  aware  of  the  impending 
danger,  had  bad  the  coffin  lowered  as 
quickly  as  possible.  While  the  Rabbi 
hastily  muttered  a  short  prayer,  Me- 
lach, aided  by  his  companion,  had 
just  raised  the  chest  from  the  ground 
to  commit  it  also  to  the  grave,  when 
suddenly  he  let  it  fall  again,  and 
hastily  withdrawing  it  from  the  brink 
of  the  pit — 

"  *By  the  Holy  Virgin!'  he  ex- 
claimed, *  there  is  a  living  thing  in 
the  box  I  It  moves  ana  groans! 
It  is  a  human  being,  whom  they  would 
bury  alive ! ' 

^*  Confounded  and  horror-struck,  the 
Babbi  gazed  at  his  servant  and  assis- 
tant, whose  ejaculation  inspired  him 
with  a  terrible  misgiving.  Imagina's 
escape  was  now  explicable ;  she  had 
been  aided  by  the  Christian  who,  in 
Jewbh  guise,  had  stolen  into  his 
hoasebold.  But  it  was  no  time  to 
reflect  on  things  past.  The  false 
MeUch  had  already  divested  himself 
of  a  wig  and  artificial  beard.  An  odd 


grinning  phyaiognony,  whidi  ev- 
tainly  l^re  no  trace  of  Eastern  origin, 
was  exposed  to  view. 

**  *  A  Christian  amongst  the  Jews  I  * 
shouted  those  standing  near  him,  in 
accents  of  great  astonishment.  There 
was  a  general  movement  in  the  crowd, 
which  pressed  closer  ronnd  the  grav« 
of  the  Jewess.  Grodebrecht  gased 
keenly  at  the  man  who  had  under- 
gone this  startling  change.  He  tbongkt 
he  recognised  him ;  something  told  Um 
that  he  had  a  right  over  him.  Bat 
attention  was  quickly  diverted  from 
Melach  by  another  strange  apparitioiL 
Aided  by  numerous  ready  hands,  the 
newly  discovered  Christian  quickly 
burst  open  the  lid  of  the  trunk ;  and, 
this  done,  there  arose,  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  from  the  depths  of  his 
narrow  prison,  a  slender  diminutive 
man,  whose  pallid  features  were  dis- 
torted by  terror,  and  who  cast  an  ua- 
certam  and  bewildm^  glance  over 
the  surrounding  crowd.  ^  Hetremlded 
in  every  limb ;  he  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  but  no  words  came.  Then  his 
gaze  fixed  itself  npon  the  man  who 
had  been  the  first  to  perceive  bis 
struggles  in  the  trunk,  and  the  faint- 
ing, gasping  noise,  which  was  all  that 
his  half-suiboated  condition  allowed 
him  to  make.  He  regarded  him  with 
a  sickly  smile,  slowly  extended  to  him 
his  right  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
faint  voice — 

"*Felician!' 

*» 'Muskflower!*  replied  Fdician, 
whom  the  reader  assuredly  will  long 
since  have  recognised  under  the  mask 
of  Melach.*' 

Nothing  could  better  have  served 
the  designs  of  the  Flagellants  than  the 
discovery  of  a  Christian  about  to  be 
interred  alive  in  the  grave  of  a  Jewess. 
Manasseh  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  prudent- 
ly availed  himself  of  the  moment  when 
the  attention  of  all  was  fixed  upon 
the  apparition  of  the  guitar- play w, 
to  slip  behind  the  coffin-bear^^  and 
mtike  his  escape  through  a  side  door. 
Godebrecht  had  not  trusted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  a  pretext 
against  the  Jews,  whose  wealth  he 
coveted,  and  the  wealthiest  of  whom, 
Simeon  Stork,  he  had  private  motives 
to  hate.  Having  one  day  visited 
Simeon  to  extort  from  him  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of  his  people,  he  had 
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seen  Cheyle,  had  dmred  propose  to 
her  father  her  dishonoar  in  iiea  of 
proffured  jewels,  and  had  heen  hurled, 
by  the  enraged  Hebrew,  with  vio- 
loice  and  oontnm^y  from  the  honse. 
Before  repairing  to  the  cemetery  be 
has  placed  a  combustible  train  in  a 
pablic  building  close  by  the  Jew's 
quarter ;  and  now,  when  the  rage  of 
the  mob  is  already  sofficiently  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  of  the  mosi- 
cian,  he  leaps  npon  a  tomb,  dedares 
he  saw  a  fiery  dart  proceed  from  the 
house  of  Simeon,  the  blaspheming 
Jew  in  whose  daughter's  grave  a 
Christian  had  so  nearly  perished, 
points  to  the  first  puff  of  smoke  and 
flame  which  jast  then  shows  itself, 
declares  that  the  Jews  have  a  plot 
to  bom  ikkt  city,  and  calls  npon  all 
present  to  requite  mnrder  with  mur- 
der and  fire  with  fire.  The  pent-up 
flames  now  burst  out  at  every  comer 
of  the  building,  the  alarm-bell  peals, 
in  all  the  streets  of  Frankfort  the  cry 
of  fire  resounds,  and  it  is  on  every 
man's  tongue  that  the  Jews  are  the 
incendiaries.  The  uproar  and  con- 
fttsioB  are  general;  the  Flagellants 
are  masters  of  the  city;  the  unhappy 
Israelites  shut  themsdves  in  thebr 
houses,  to  which  a  violent  wind 
quickly  spreads  the  conflagration,  aid- 
ed, when  its  progress  seems  too  slow, 
by  the  ready  torches  of  the  fanatics. 
In  a  few  moments  the  roof  of  Simeon 
St<niL's  spacious  mansion  is  utterly 
oonsumed,  and  the  interior  in  a  light 
flame.  It  is  to  this  house  tbat  the 
body  of  Flagellants  we  have  seen 
assembled  in  the  cemetery  direct  their 
«teps,  beaded  and  guided  by  Gode- 
brecbt,  who  thirsts  for  revenge  and 
plunder.  The  powerfully  drawn  scene 
that  then  occurs  is  suitable  for  a  oon- 
'dudisg  extract 

*'^  Upon  thdr  way  to  Simeon's 
dwelling,  the  Basle  cobbler  and  his 
desperate  gang  met  with  various  im- 
pediments, delaying  their  progress. 
Other  bands  of  fanatics  stream^  out 
of  the  side-streets,  mingled  with  the 
rabble  of  the  city,  who  would  not  be 
behindhand  in  the  work  of  plunder. 
When  Godebrecbt  reached  the  house 
that  was  the  object  of  his  cupidity 
and  revenge,  it  and  the  adjacent 
tmildiugs  were  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  flared  out  of  the  windows  of 
the   upper  atiwies,  whilst  6imeoa*8 
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vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  was  still  unscathed.  The  doors 
of  the  house  stood  wide  open,  the 
servants  had  fled,  but  none  dared 
venture  into  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing, rich  as  was  the  booty  there  anti- 
cipated, for  the  flames  licked  along 
the  stairs,  the  ceiling  of  the  corridors 
was  sinking,  and  burning  timbers  fell 
around.  Godebrecbt  stood  gnashing 
his  teeth  in  front  of  the  burning  bouse. 
All  about  bim  resounded  the  furious 
shouts  of  his  companions,  who  beheld 
the  spoil,  npon  which  they  had  so 
confidently  reckoned,  rescued  from 
their  clutches  and  given  up  to  anni- 
hilation. Through  the  grated  win- 
dows they  could  see  the  Jew  in  his 
counting- house.  By  the  red  light  of 
the  fire  they  saw  him  seated  before 
his  opened  money-boxes,  rummaging 
his  gold— bathing  his  hands  in  it — 
with  a  mien  as  indiflerent  as  though 
aU  that  was  passing  in  no  way  con- 
cerned him ;  as  though  he  heard  not 
the  volleying  peals  of  the  alarm-bells, 
or  the  fierce  yells  of  the  foe  that 
clamoured  for  his  blood;  as  though 
the  fire  that  raged  above  and  around 
him  existed  not,  or  as  though  he  him- 
self enjoyed  some  special  and  peculiar 
protection,  securing  him  from  every 
harm.  The  unhappy  father  bad  lost 
all  that  gave  value  to  his  life  and 
wealth,  a^  stimulus  to  his  exertions. 
With  Cheyle,  the  worid  had  perished 
for  him.  What  could  the  fire  do, 
which  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  or  the 
murderers  who  threatened  him,  or 
^e  greedy  hands  that  were  stretched 
out  towards  his  coflers,  beyond  tak- 
ing his  life,  which  had  become  indif- 
ferent to  him,  and  the  treasures  that 
were  destined  for  her  who  was  no 
longer  there  to  enjoy  them  ?  In  vain 
had  his  servants  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany their  fiigfat;  in  vain  had  they 
painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  dangers 
that  each  moment  increased.  Instinct 
and  habit  fettered  him  to  his  gold ;  he 
heard  not  the  warnings  and  remon- 
strances of  his  people ;  be  was  morally 
stunned,  and  sat,  in  a  state  of  childish 
insanity,  playing  with  his  money. 

"  *  See  the  Jew  dog ! '  cried  Gode- 
brecbt. *  He  mocks  us,  he  grudges  us 
his  gold,  he  bad  rather  it  should  per- 
ish with  bim  than  be  restored  to  the 
Christians,  in  robbing  whom  he  and 
his  forefathen  acquired  it  1     Let  us 
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in!  The  bnildhig  still  resists  the 
fire;  before  it  faUs,  the  incendiary 
may  be  chastised  and  liis  treasure 
ours.  By  the  holy  soonrge !  he  shall 
not  defraud  us  of  our  rights !  * 

**  The  Master  made  a  hasty  move- 
ment  towards  the  open  entrance, 
but  none  followed  him.  Only  the 
blindest  fury,  only  that  excessive 
greed  which  gladly  deceives  itself  as 
to  the  extent  of  a  threatened  danger, 
could  impel  any  one  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  which  resembled  the 
gaping  chasm  of  some  fiery  hell.  The 
Flagellants  actually  howled  with  rage, 
as  Simeon  displayed  the  wealth  which 
they  saw  no  possibilitv  of  appropriat- 
ing ;  and  the  rabble  of  the  city  united 
their  hoarse  voices  in  the  fierce  shout. 
They  threw  stones  at  the  windows ; 
some,  who  had  crossbows,  shot  bolts 
at  the  Jew ;  but  none  dared  approach 
the  building,  from  whose  upper  part 
blazing  beams,  and  other  burning  frag- 
ments, poured  continuallv  down.  The 
stones  and  bolts,  aimed  at  Simeon, 
either  glanced  harmlessly  frt>m  the 
gratings,  or  lost  their  direcdon  in 
passing  through  the  panes  of  glass. 
Simeon  remahied  unhurt,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  missiles,  and  of  his 
approaching  inevitable  death,  con- 
tinned,  with  vacant  air,  his  childish 
play. 

**Bnt  there  was  one  man  there, 
whose  desire  for  the  gold  and  Jewels 
of  the  Jew  drove  him  irresistibly  into 
the  furnace.  Neither  the  warnings 
of  his  companions,  nor  the  flames 
that  filled  the  corridor,  nor  the  blast- 
ing fiery  glow  that  met  him,  could 
restrain  that  man.  With  foaming 
mouth,  one  hand  convulsively  clench- 
ed and  extended  before  him,  in  the 
other  a  gleaming  knife,  Godebrecht 
dashed  into  the  burning  house.  The 
heat  would  have  driven  back  any  one 
else,  but  he  still  pressed  forward,  his 
hair  and  beard  bnmed  off,  bis  cloak 
in  flames,  to  the  place  whore,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  the  door  of  Simeon's 
counting-  house.  He  found  it,  burst  it 
open,  and  then  those  without  saw  him 
in  the  interior  of  the  vaulted  room, 
saw  him  cast  off  his  burning  mantle, 
and  cast  a  wild  confused  glance 
around  him.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  was  Simeon  aroused,  by  this 
intrusion,  from  his  state  of  idiotic 
stupefaction.   He  looked  up,  the  gold 
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pieces  foil  from  his  hands  and  rolled 
upon  the  floor;  he  recognised  the 
leader  of  the  Flagellants ;  a  frigb^ul 
laugh,  which,  even  through  the  np- 
roar  that  prevailed,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  mob  outside,  burst  frt>m  his 
mouth,  and,  with  the  fury  and  vigour 
of  a  roused  tiger,  he  sprang,  with  one 
prodigious  bound,  upon  God^Mrecfat, 
dashed  him  to  the  ground,  and  there 
began — unheeding  the  stabs  of  bis 
opponent*8  knifo---a  woriL  of  retribn- 
tion  and  revenge  which  filled  even 
the  firantic  and  bloodthirsty  specta- 
tors with  horror.  He  had  grasped 
the  Master's  throat  with  both  hands, 
as  hi  an  iron  vice  that  each  moment 
contracted;  closer  and  closer  grew 
their  deadly  pressure.  Godebrecht's 
eyes  started  from  his  head ;  his  face 
turned  blue*:  he  lost  all  power  of  re- 
sistance, and  even  of  movement.  Bui 
Simeon  rested  not  until  his  work  was 
complete.  With  peab  of  horrid  laugh- 
ter he  strangled  the  man,  in  whom  be 
had  recognised  his  mortal  foe,  relax- 
ing his  hold  only  when  every  spark 
of  life  had  fled  from  the  stiffening 
body.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  Gode- 
brecht's  heart,  to  make  sure  that  it 
beat  no  longer ;  he  put  his  ear  to  his 
mouth,  to  convince  himself  that  all 
respiration  had  ceased.  The  Master 
of  the  Flagellants  was  quite  dead. 
He  had  fallen  victim  to  his  own  rash 
enterprise — to  his  unbounded  covet- 
ousness  and  thirst  for  revenge.  Then, 
with  a  triumphant  gesture,  Simeon 
sprang  to  his  feet,  spumed  the  corpse 
aside  with  a  contemptuous  kick,  and 
— returned  to  his  gold,  to  recomm^ce 
the  same  childish,  mechanical  play  as 
before.  He  was  bleeding  frt>m  several 
wounds,  but  he  felt  not  their  smart. 
He  heard  not  the  ominous  cracking 
noise  whidi  told  that  the  vaulted 
roof  above  him  had  at  last  yielded  to 
the  violent  heat;  he  did  not  notice  the 
burning  fragments  that  fell  through 
the  opening  thus  made ;  he  continued 
to  handle  and  trifle  with  his  gold, 
until  the  tottering  walls  of  the  house 
fell  in,  burying  him,  his  treasures, 
and  the  corpse  of  his  enemy,  beneath 
one  huge  heap  of  ardent  and  smoking 
ruins." 

The  Jews  closed  the  gates  of  the 
Judengasse  or  Hebrew  quarter,  whose 
densely  packed  roofs  were  a  sea  of 
fire,  and  defended  themselves  despe- 
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ratelj,  preferring  death  in  the  flames 
to  massacre  at  the  bands  of  their  bar- 
barons  assailants.  After  a  time  the 
survivors  made  a  sortie,  and,  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  most 
precions  treasures,  cut  their  waj 
through  the  enemy,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  synagogue,  where  the  Flagel- 
lants and  their  rascal  allies  blockaded 
and  finally  burned  them.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  day  that  the  better- 
disposed  portion  of  the  Frankforters 
were  able  to  check  the  outrages  and 
licence  of  the  horde  of  fanatics  and 
malefactors.  The  Flagellants  were 
driven  from  the  city,  numerous  ar- 
rests were  made,  the  fire  was  at  last 
got  under.  A  sad  spectacle  remained. 
A  great  part  of  Frankfort  lay  in  ashes, 
the  streets  were  red  with  blood  and 
strewn  with  corpses,  wailing  and  la- 
mentation were  everywhere.  The 
authorities,  having  at  last  asserted 
and  resumed  their  power,  proceeded 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  culprits 
who  had  b^n  captured.  Numerous 
executions  took  place,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  cmel^  that  charac- 
terised the  times.  Some  were  torn 
asunder  by  horses,  others  broken  on 
the  wheel,  others  drowned  in  sacks : 
4ew  escaped  with  loss  of  nose  and 
ears,  fewer  still  with  flogging.  It  was 
bloody  festival  for  the  headsman  and 
his  aids.  The  clergy,  emerging  from 
theb  hiding-places,  held  solemn  pro- 
cessions, and  sang,  in  all  the  churches, 
Te  Deums  for  deliverance  from  the 
Flagellants. 

A  striking  chapter  of  Mr  Doring^s 
romance  is  that  describing  the  adven- 
tures and  perils  of  Regina,  who,  hav- 
ing been  forcibly  csjrried  off  from 
Frankfort  by  the  mad  Italian,  Gale- 
azao,  is  guarded  from  insult  by  Jof- 
friede,  who  accompanies  them,  and 
whose  heart  feels  a  yearning,  alike 
inexplicable  and  irresistible,  towards 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Rheine.  The  Grey  Penitent  pursues 
the  strangely  assorted  trio,  which  he 
overtakes  hi  time  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
dying  Mistress  of  the  Flagellants,  his 
erring  wife,  and  Begina*s  mother. 
Whilst  this  passes  in  a  charcoal- 
burner's  hut  in  the  forest,  justice  is 
done  upon  Galeazzo  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Vehm^Gericht^  or  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, whose  headquarters  were  then 
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in  Westphalia,  and  whose  power  ex- 
tended throughout  Germany.  Gide- 
8220  is  found  suspended  to  the  branch 
of  an  oak,  a  roll  of  parchment  under 
his  arm,  three  chips  (the  mystic  sign 
of  the  tribunal)  cut  out  of  the  tree- 
trunk  below  his  feet.  So  great  was 
then  the  dread  inspu*ed  by  the  hivisi- 
ble  judges,  whose  association  was 
ubiquitous,  and  theur  power  almost 
unlimited,  that  even  the  intrepid 
monk  dares  not  approach  their  vic- 
tim. In  three  days— such  was  thehr 
custom — the  unseen  agents  who  had 
done  the  wretched  fanatic  to  death, 
would  return  and  bury  the  body. 

The  marriage  of  Salentine  and  Re- 
gina does  not  take  place  until  they 
have  completed  the  time  of  mourning 
for  the  solitary  of  the  Ingelheim  Mea- 
dow, who  dies  shortly  after  the  clos- 
ing events  of  the  romance.  On  his 
decease,  and  the  removal  of  bis  mask, 
no  signs  of  leprosy  are  found  upon 
his  composed  and  noble  countenance. 
The  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 
leper  was  part  of  his  self-hnposed 
penance  for  great  faults,  long  and 
deeply  repented. 

Additional  attraction  is  imparted 
to  the  tale  of  the  Gei$eifahrt  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  scene  being  laid 
in  places  so  familiar  to  most  English 
readers  as  Frankfort  and  its  pleasant 
environs.  Such  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  is  always  an  ele- 
ment of  success  in  the  case  of  works 
of  fiction ;  and  to  it  may  be  attributed 
the  popularity  of  several  modem 
Engliish  romances,  wherein  the  merit 
of  the  plot,  and  the  ability  of  the  au- 
thor are  altogether  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  buildhigs  to  which  their  action  is 
in  great  measure  confined,  and  from 
which  they  in  most  instances  take 
their  titles.  As  regards  Mr  D<$ring*8 
book,  we  confess  that  we  feel  no  very 
great  interest  in  any  of  bis  person- 
ages, except  the  Grey  Penitent,  who 
is,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and 
who  excites  far  stronger  sympathy 
than  Salentine  and  Regina,  who  are 
as  tame  as  the  majority  of  heroes 
and  heroines.  Some  of  the  minor 
characters  are  well  sketched — as,  for 
instance.  Pater  Clarus,  before  men- 
tioned, and  Herr  Johannes  Gensbein, 
town-secretary  of  Limburg,  poet,  and 
fiuniliar  of  the  Secret  Tribunal.  Saleu- 
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tine's  fktiier,  witti  his  fiivoiirite  oatb — 
Bj  St  Bartholomew's  head — is  worthj 
and  wearisome ;  and  of  his  blind  wife, 
Fran  Gisela,  who  for  a  time  is  fas- 
cinated by  the  doctrine  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, preached  to  her  by  the  fierce 
JoflPriede  in  a  strain  of  frantic  elo- 
quence, the  reader  decidedly  sees  and 
hears  too  mnch.  Upon  the  whole, 
and  with  the  single  exception  above 
noted,  one  thinks  more,  whilst  read- 
ing the  book,  of  the  classes  than  of 
the  individaals  it  portrays.  To  the 
oppressed  and  suffering  Jews,  many 
of  whose  vices  originated  in  their  re- 
lentless persecution  by  the  Christians, 
a  strong  interest  certainly  attaches; 
and,  as  even  the  imperfect  sketch  of 
their  condition  we  have  here  been 


able  to  give  may  Itave  made  some  fd 
our  readers  partake  that  interest,  we 
will  conclude  this  article  with  the 
paragraph  with  which  Mr  Ddriog  con- 
cludes his  third  and  final  Tolnrae.  "*•  The 
few  Jews,"  he  says,  **wbo  escaped 
with  life  firom  the  fire,  and  from  their 
massacre  by  the  Flagellants,  were 
sold,  that  same  year,  by  the  £mperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  *  with  boose  aad 
land  their  own  and  Uieir  inherited  pro- 
perty, both  within  and  withoat  the 
walls,  and  whatsoerer  its  denomina- 
tion,* for  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  hellers,  to  a  noble  connsd- 
lor.  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  times, 
more  striking  and  significant  than  all 
that  we  have  here  related  of  tiieir 
abuses,  prejudices,  and  crimes." 
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The  annals  of  antiquity  and 
dem  times  will  be  songht  in  vain  for 
a  parallel  to  the  universal  and  endur- 
ing interest  which  Quern  Mart  has 
awakened  among  mankind.  It  is  not 
confined  to  one  race  or  nation,  or 
party,  or  sect,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics.  If  ever  there  was  such  a 
thing  among  men,  it  is  a  Catholic  feel- 
ing; the  Protestants  evince  it  not 
less  strongly  than  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  church,  the  Lutherans  than 
those  of  the  Greek  persuasion.  She 
was  the  martyr  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith ;  but  the  admiration  for  her 
noble  qualities,  the  commiseration  at 
her  tragic  fate,  is  not  confined  to 
the  persons  of  that  communion.  She 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  time  in  Europe— the  most  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  Princess  of 
that,  or  perhaps  any  other  age ;  but 
the  interest  in  her  memory  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  who  felt  at 
the  time  the  fascination  of  her  man- 
ner, or  the  sway  of  her  loveliness. 
Unlike  other  beauties,  she  has  been 
adored  by  posterity  not  less  than  by 
her  contemporaries ;  and  the  interest  in 
her  history,  the  thurst  for  the  details 
of  her  private  life,  the  anxiety  to  un- 


ravel the  mysteries  of  her  chancier 
and  history,  so  far  from  declining,  are 
obviously  on  the  increase.     Travel- 
lers from  every  country,  and  the  most 
distant  hemispheres,  hasten  to  Scot- 
land to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty,  of  heroism,  and  of 
misfortune.     The  pilgrims  approach 
the  spots  consecrated  to  her  memory, 
hallowed  by  her  casual  residence,  with 
the  feelings  of  those  bound  in    the 
olden  time  for  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
relics,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  mar- 
tyred Princess,  are  treasured  up  mnd 
shown  to  sympathising  multitudes,  in 
the  spirit  rather  of  ancient  devotion 
than  of  modem  scepticism  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  wide 
extent  of  this  interest,  and  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  fascinated  the 
minds  of  men,  that  it  has  subdued  the 
strongest  intellects,  and  enlisted  on 
its  side  the  brightest  genius  of  modem 
times.  Schiller  has  enshrined  it  in  one 
of  the  noblest  of  his  immortal  dramas; 
and  the  last  scene  of  his  tragedy  of 
*^  Maria  Stuart"  never  fails  to  awaken 
the  deepest  sympathy  in  every  audi- 
ence in  the  Fatherland.  Alfieri  has 
devoted  his   ardent   genius   to    the 
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same  absorbing  topic,  and  excited 
the  BTmpathles  of  the  Italian  people 
not  less  powerfally  than  the  Gennan 
dramatist  has  those  of  the  Tentonic 
in  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  Qneeo. 
Three  of  the  most  eminent  hbtoricai 
writers  of  the  present  day,  besides 
iramerons  subordinate  ones,  haye  de- 
voted their  talents  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  obscure  and  difficult,  but  deeply 
interesting  passages  in  her  hlstoiy. 
While  Prince  Labanoff  was  collecting 
with  antiquarian  zeal  and  pious  en- 
thusiasm the  great  collection  of  origi- 
nal documents  relating  to  her  life, 
which  have  since  appeared  in  his  vo- 
luminous work,  Mr  Tytler  was  ran- 
sacking the  records  of  the  State-Paper 
Office  for  original  letters,  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  unparal- 
leled network  of  deceit  and  treachery 
with  which  she  was  surrounded ;  and 
Miss  Strickland  was  visiting  eveiy 
scene,  and  inspecting  every  charter- 
chest,  and  collecting  every  tradition 
which  threw  lisht  upon  her  life  and 
elucidated  her  character.  And  if  the 
case  against  her,  unhappUy  so  strongly 
supported  by  incontestible  facts,  has 
been  recently  condensed  with  great 
ability  and  the  skill  of  a  practised 
advocate  by  Mignet,  in  the  two  ela- 
borate volumes  which  he  has  devoted 
to  her  biography,  he  has  met  with  a 
most  spirited  and  worthy  antagonist 
in  Miss  Strickland,  who,  with  a  lover's 
enthusiasm  and  a  woman's  generosity, 
has  devoted  her  great  talents  to  vin- 
dicating the  memoiy  of  perhaps  the 
most  odebrated  and  interesting  of  her 
own  sex. 

The  extraordinary  and  increasing 
interest  which  the  memory  of  Queen 
Mary  has  excited,  in  every  age  and 
part  of  the  worid,  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  so  much  to  the  overpowing  influ- 
ence of  any  one  charm,  as  to  the  com- 
bined eflfect  of  many  with  which  it  is 
invested.  She  united  in  her  person 
the  whole  attractions  which,  taken 
singly,  have  secured  immortality  for 
their  possessors  in  former  times. 
Not  less  lovely  or  aichanttng  than 
Cleopatra,  she  subdued  every  man, 
save  John  Knox,  who  approached 
her,  and  inspired  all  the  ardent  and 
romantic  in  the  other  sex  with  the 
most  absorbmg  and  enduring  pas- 
Not  lees   captivating   than 
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Helen,  she  beheld  all  the  {Minces  of 
Europe  at  her  feet,  and  provoked  a 
strife  in  Christendom  more  fierce  and 
lasting  than  that  often  years'  duration 
around  the  walls  of  Troy.  She  rivalled 
Zenobia  in  the  spirit  and  animation 
with  which  she  traversed  deserts  on 
horseback,  and  endured  with  manly 
spirit  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
war;  but,  unlike  her,  she  did  not  fail 
in  the  moment  of  her  sorest  trial,  or 
mar  her  memory  by  qnailing  before 
an  inevitable  fate.  No  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faith  ever  through  life  was 
more  firmly  attached  to  her  religion, 
or  evinced  hi  death  a  more  sublime  or 
heroic  spirit  ot  mingled  courage  and 
devotion. 

If  Queen  Mary  was  illustrious  for 
the  many  noble  qualities  which  in 
life  and  death  she  exhibited,  she  was 
not  less  memorable  for  the  exemption 
fh>m  the  usual  foibles  which  women 
placed  above  control  in  exalted  places 
nave  so  often  exhibited.  We  say  this 
in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many 
faults  and  crimes  with  which  her 
memory  is  charged,  and  not  insenfi- 
ble,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequd,  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  by  which  these 
charges  are  supported.  But  granting 
all  that  is  advanced  on  anything  like 
authentic  grounds  against  her,  she  is 
at  least  exempt  from  the  savage  cruel- 
ties, or  mean  and  revolting  indelicacies 
or  littlenesses,  with  which  the  annals 
of  so  many  other  queens  are  stained. 
It  was  never  said  of  her  by  her 
prime- minister  that,  if  *^  to-day  she 
is  more  than  man,  to-morrow  she 
will  be  less  than  woman."  There 
was  no  Leicester  who  travelled  with 
her,  and  every  night  was  placed  in  an 
apartment  near  her  own.  She  never 
cut  off  the  head  of  a  rival,  to  allay  her 
terror  or  appease  her  jealousy.  She 
is  justly  chargeable  with  a  share  in 
some  acts  of  cruelty  committed  during 
her  rule ;  but  nothing  to  what  at  the 
same  period  was  going  on  in  the  ad- 
joining and  more  polished  states.  No 
St  Bartholomew  disgraced  her  reign ; 
no  grim  row  of  three  hundred  heads, 
including  those  of  her  dearest  friends 
and  lovers,  signalised  her  vengeance  or 
caprice,  as  the  frightful  array  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  did  that  of  Elisabeth.  God 
forbid  we  should  overlook  or  extenu- 
ate the  serious  crimes,  if  they  really 
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were  committed  bj  her,  with  which 
her  memory  is  charged;  but  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that,  thongh  expos- 
ed to  the  severest  ordeal ;  though  sur- 
ronnded  by  selfish  and  treacherous 
subjects  ;  though  exposed  to  the  spies 
of  a  hostile  Queen  and  a  jealous  rival, 
and  incessantly  assailed  by  the  ruth- 
less spirit  of  an  adverse  political  and 
religious  party,  her  memory  remains 
clear  of  aJl  those  savage  cruelties,  or 
mean  and  despicable  weaknesses, 
justly  imputed  to  other  queens,  and 
charged  only  with  the  comparatively 
few  though  dark  crimes  with  which 
her  tragic  fate  is  wound  up. 

Doubtless  the  great  and  increasing 
interest  with  which  Queen  Mary  is 
regarded,  is  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  important  position  which  she  oc- 
cupied during  life,  and  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  she  met  her  fate 
in  death.  Though  sovereign  by  in- 
heritance onlv  of  the  distant,  poor, 
and  distracted  realm  of  Scotland,  she 
was  called  to  the  highest  destinies, 
and  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  her 
fate  wound  up  with  that  of  entire 
Christendom.  She  was  married  to 
the  Dauphin,  and  became  Queen  of 
France;  she  was  next  heir,  after 
Elizabeth,  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and,  by  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  world,  was  re- 
garded as  the  rightful  inheritor  of 
that  noble  crown  upon  the  decease  of 
Mary.  Though  she  herself  perished 
by  a  rival's  hatred  on  the  scaffold, 
her  descendants  are  at  this  moment 
seated  on  the  thrones  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Spain;  till  the  Revolu- 
tion closed  their  sway,  they  sat  on 
that  of  France ;  and  among  the  many 
and  glorious  ancestral  honours  which 
have  descended  to  our  present  gra- 
cious sovereign,  there  is  none  on 
which  she  more  prides  herself  than 
that  she  is  lineally  descended  from 
Queen  Mary. 

More  than  this,  she  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  principle,  and  she  died 
its  martyr.  By  a  striking  coincidence, 
the  two  thrones  of  Great  Britain 
were  at  that  period  occupied  by 
Queens,  and  those  Queens  were  re- 
spectively representatives  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  new  faith.  The  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  looked 
upon  Queen  Mary  as  the  champion  of 


their  faith,  and  anticipated  an  entire 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  great  schism 
by  her  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  With  equal  solicitude  the 
Protestants  everywhere  looked  to 
their  protector  Elizabeth,  and  daflj 
offered  up  prayers  in  her  behalf,  as 
their  only  refuge  against  the  grasping 
tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Thos 
the  two  Queens,  rivals  in  inheritance, 
rivals  in  their  claims  to  the  English 
crown,  rivals  in  conquest  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  were  at  the  same  time 
the  respective  leaders  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
Protestant  was  successful  in  the  strife, 
and  her  triumph  is  identified  in  all 
Protestuit  countries  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  the 
British  Islands  on  an  imperishable 
foundation.  The  Roman  Catholic 
perished ;  but,  like  many  other  char- 
acters recorded  in  history,  what  she 
lost  in  life  she  gained  in  death  ;  and 
her  image  is  for  ever  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  the  very  calamities 
which  clothed  her  earthly  days  with 
monming. 

There  is  more  in  Queen  Mary's 
case,  however,  than  these  circum- 
stances, great  and  peculiar  as  they 
were.  Other  persons  have  died  as 
martyrs  to  their  faith — other  women 
have  displayed  courage  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  none  have  attained  the  fame, 
or  awakened  the  enduring,  and  it 
may  now  be  said  imperishable  in- 
terest, which  Queen  Mary  has  excited. 
Great  part  of  the  charm,' it  must  be 
confessed,  with  which  her  memory  is 
invested,  has  arisen  from  the  mystery 
hi  which  it  is  shrouded,  and  the  ob- 
scurity in  which,  despite  all  the  seal 
of  her  friends,  and  aJi  the  eagerness 
of  her  enemies,  the  most  momentous 
parts  of  her  historv  are  still  involved. 
After  three  centunes  of  almost  cease- 
less disquisition  and  controversy  on 
the  subject,  opinion  is  nearly  as  mudi 
divided  as  it  was  when  Bothwell  was 
brought  to  his  mock  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Damley,  or  the  En^^h  and 
Scotch  commissioners  met  at  York 
to  determine  on  her  alleged  accession 
to  the  crime.  The  utmost  zeal,  and 
talents  of  the  highest  kind,  are  still 
exerted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
great  debate;  and  the  interest  of 
readers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks 
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on  the  sabject,  so  far  from  decliniDg, 
is  daily  on  the  increase,  and  becomes 
only  the  greater  with  all  fresh  in- 
formation or  documents  brought  to 
light  on  the  subject. 

What  renders  the  history  of  Queen 
Mary  so  perplexing,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  fascinating,  is  in  some  degree 
the  contradictory  nature  of  the  quali- 
ties which  she  exhibited  at  diflferent 
periods  of  her  life.  It  appears  scarcely 
possible  that  a  person  who  was  so 
noble  and  heroic  at  one  time,  could 
be  so  rash  or  inconsiderate  as  she 
unquestionably  was  at  another.  The 
extremes  in  her  character  are  such  as, 
despite  the  common  proverb,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  could  have  met.  She 
was  tender-hearted ;  her  tears  flowed 
freely  and  repeatedly  at  the  sight  of 
suffering.  She  was  adored  by  all  her 
ladles  and  attendants,  and  noble  deeds 
of  generosity  illustrate  her  memory ; 
but  yet  cruel  and  ruthless  deeds  are 
beyond  all  dispute  proved  against  her, 
which  1^  the  barbarous  usages  and 
savage  manner  of  the  times  cannot  al- 
together extenuate.  Generally  speak- 
ing, she  showed  herself  superior  to  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  her  sex :  she  had 
not  the  love  of  admiration  in  a  greater 
degree  than  every  beautiful  woman 
has  had  it  since  the  days  of  Eve ;  no 
instances  of  ordinary  fntilty  are  prov- 
ed against  her,  even  in  an  age  when, 
beyond  all  others,  they  were  regarded 
as  venial  weaknesses;  and  the  ter- 
rible catastrophes  of  her  life  were 
owine  to  proround  passions,  such  as 
too  often  spring  up  in  powerful  minds. 
Yet  she  often  gave  way  to  sallies  of 
anger  and  spite  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  clearness  of  her  intellect  and 
the  general  elevation  of  her  feelings; 
she  indulged,  with  scarce  any  control, 
in  animosity,  often  unfounded,  against 
individuals  and  families  who  in  reality 
were  her  best  friends ;  and  many  of  the 
greatest  mbfortunes  of  her  life  were 
owing  to  the  license  which  she  gave 
her  ton^e,  and  the  biting  seventy 
with  which  she  indulged  in  sarcasms 
or  jests  against  her  rivals,  less  highly 
gifted  than  herself  with  the  most 
fascinating  charms  of  nature.  No 
one  ever  exceeded  her  in  the  patience 
with  which  she  endured  a  prolonged 
captivity,  or  the  heroism  with  which 
she  confronted  a  painful  and  ande« 
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served  death;  and  yet  she  herself 
witnessed— with  pain,  it  is  true,  but 
still  witnessed — the  execution  of  her 
faithful  knight.  Sir  John  Gordon,  and 
sanctioned  the  confiscation  of  a  noble 
family,  whose  subsequent  fidelity  to 
her  in  misfortune  proved  how  little 
they  had  deserved  the  severity  they 
had  received  at  her  hands. 

She  inherited  all  the  heroism  of  her 
ancestor,  Robert  Bruce ;  the  spirit  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  through  the 
long  line  of  the  Flantagenets,  flowed 
in  her  veins.  She  said  with  truth, 
after  her  perilous  ride  firom  Aberdeen 
to  Inverness,  through  the  doubtful 
territories  of  the  Gordons,  that  all  she 
regretted  was  that  she  had  not  been 
a  man,  to  feel  the  stem  joy  of  head- 
ing a  charge  of  horse,  or  endure  the- 
huxiships  of  resting  on  the  ground 
during  a  summer  campaign.  She 
exhibited  at  times,  with  this  mascu- 
line and  heroic  spirit,  the  cruel  and 
unrelenting  disposition  with  which, 
on  particular  occasions,  it  has  some- 
times been  found  to  be  connected. 
There  are  not  wanting,  it  must  be 
confessed,  acts  authorised  by  her  more 
akin  to  the  savage  spirit  which  caused 
Alexander  to  plunge  his  dagger  in 
Hephiestion^s  breast  or  the  burst  of 
passion  which  led  Charles  XII.  to 
torture  Patkul  at  Dresden,  than  the 
mild  and  benignant  disposition  which 
we  figure  to  ourselves  in  a  prin- 
cess possessed  of  such  transcendant 
charms,  and  gifted  in  many  re- 
spects with  such  noble  qualities.  In 
this,  however,  she  only  followed, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the 
bent  of  her  Plantagenet  ancestors. 
No  one  acquainted  with  history  need 
be  told  what  cruel  and  ferocious  acts 
stain  the  memory  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
and  the  Black  Prince.  The  British 
historian  would  willingly  bury  them  in 
oblivion ;  but  justice  to  those  who 
lived  in  those  rude  ages  requires  that 
they  should  be  prominently  brought 
forward,  lest  a  standard  should  be 
applied  to  human  character,  in  regard 
to  them,  entirely  at  variance  with 
their  real  merits. 

To  give  only  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  age 
in  which  Queen  Mary's  lot  was  cast. 
It  is  generally  known  that  Henry 
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VIII.  pnt  seventy- two  thousand  per- 
sons, of  all  religions  and  persoasions, 
to  death  on  the  scaflfold  daring  his 
single  reign;  bat  it  is  not  eqnally 
known  that  his  daughter  Eliaabeth 
had  an  array  of  three  hundred  heads 
of  persons  convicted  of  high  treason 
placed  on  London  bridge,  iBclading 
those  of  her  coasin  and  friend  Nor- 
folk, and  her  romantic  lover  £8sex ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  shocked 
at  the  ghastly  array,  she  took  the 
foreign  ambassadors  to  see  it  in  order 
to  show  *^how  we  serve  traitors  in 
England."  Protestant  historians  have 
recounted  with  just  indignation  that 
the  Bloody  Mary  cast  two  hundred 
and  forty  men,  women,  and  chUdren, 
into  the  flames- during  her  brief  and 
atrocious  reign ;  but  they  have  not 
equally  prominently  broaght  forward 
the  fact,  which  is  eqnally  certain,  that 
a  still  greater  number  of  Catholic 
priests  and  partisans  were,  by  her 
Protestant  successor,  secretly  racked 
to  the  utmost  limits  which  the  human 
frame  can  endure  in  that  awful  scene 
of  human  agony,  the  Tower  of  London. 
After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Paris 
went  out  to  examine  the  long  rows  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Huguenot  cavaliers 
who  had  been  slain  during  the  tumult, 
and,  cariously  turning  them  over 
when  half- stripped  of  their  garments, 
said  to  each  other — *^  This  must  have 
been  a  charming  lover ;  that  was  not 
worth  looking  at.*'  And  when  the  fa- 
natic assassin  Kavaillac  was  brought 
out  into  the  square  of  the  Louvre  to 
undergo,  daring  four  hours,  the  most 
frightful  tortures  which  human  inge- 
nuity or  malignity  could  devise,  or  the 
human  frame  endure,  the  whole  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Paris  assembled  to 
witness  the  spectacle,  and  as  high 
prices  were  given  for  the  seats  near- 
est the  scene  of  agony  as  will  be  given 
for  the  best  places  on  the  streets 
leading  to  St  Paul's  on  the  approach- 
ing occasion  when  the  first  and  nobl^ 
of  Britain  attend  her  greatest  hero  to 
his  last  resting-place ! 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing, 
in  surveying  the  annals  of  the  past,  to 
bring  ourselves  to  conceive  how  human 
beings  could,  in  any  age  or  under  any 
circumstances,  have  l^en  brought  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  barbarities. 
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But  nothing  is  more  eortain  than  that 
the  greatest  and  best  did  so,  and 
deeuied  they  were  doing  God  a  ser- 
vice irhtxk  so  engaged ;— witness  Sir 
Thomas  More  flogging  a  prisoner  with 
his  own  hands  in  his  garden,  to  con- 
vert him  from  heresy.  If  we  are  wise 
or  just,  we  will  judge  of  ^ose  who 
lived  in  these  savage  times  acccmiing 
to  the  measure  of  the  ideas  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  not  oar 
own  ;  and  reflect  with  deeper  thank- 
fulness on  our  happier  lot,  when  sub- 
jects are  not  called  on  to  uiidergo  such 
sacrifices  in  thehr  duty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  Queen  upon  the  throne 
can  exhibit  the  spirit  of  her  Plantage- 
net  forefathers,  and  the  graces  of  her 
Stuart  ancestress,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  terrible  trials  which  either 
ond^went. 

In  forming  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
the  evidence  with  whidi  the  diarges 
against  her  are  supported,  there  ar^ 
two  circumstuices  which  most  hS 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  first  is,  that  she  arrived  in  her 
dominions  firom  France,  and  assumed 
the  government  without  a  standing 
army,  guards,  or  armed  force  of  any 
kind,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  support  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  into  which  her  kingdom 
was  divided.  Without  such  safeguard 
she  could  not  have  been  secure  against 
assassination  any  night  of  her  life. 
This  party  was  of  neeessity  the  Pres- 
byterians, for  it  embraced  the  great 
majority  of  the  property  and  numbers 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  partisans  of 
the  ancient  faith,  to  which  Mary  her- 
self was  attached,  though  zealous  and 
devoted,  were  chiefly  in  the  North, 
too  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
requinte  support  to  an  administration 
formed  of  their  adherents.  Thas  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  of  whom  her  nataral 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  was  the 
head ;  and  a  nyure  selfish,  rapacioos 
set  of  men  than  they  were  never  ex- 
isted. The  support  of  such  a  body 
could  only  be  gained,  or  their  fidelity 
secured,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  being  enriched  by  the 
spoils  and  confiscations  of  the  Lords 
of  the  opposite  party.    This  system 
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of  rewarding^  present  support  bj  the 
confiscation  of  estates  on  the  other 
side,  bad  been  so  long  established  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  it 
was  looked  npon  as  jnst  as  mnch  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  change  of 
Ministry,  as  the  distribution  of  the 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  successful  party  now  is.  The 
great  object  of  the  successful  party  in 
power,  the  moment  they  were  fairly 
uistalled,  was  to  goad  their  opponents, 
through  repeated  insults,  and  sheer 
desperation,  into  overt  acts  of  treason, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  decent  pretext 
for  confiscating  their  estates.  Hiis 
consideration  explains  many  of  the 
worst  acts  of  Mary's  government, 
particularly  the  persecution  and  ruin 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Gordons — 
the  greatest  reproach,  as  Miss  Strick- 
land justly  remarks,  of  her  whole 
reign.  Mary  was  there  the  passive 
iniimment  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
Protestant  Lords.  Among  the  many 
advantages  with  which  the  institu- 
tion  of  standing  armies  has  been 
attended,  it  is  not  the  least,  though 
hitherto  little  observed,  that  it  has 
provided  a  regularly  paid  body  of 
defenders  for  the  throne,  and  estab- 
lished a  better  mode  of  remuneradng 
them  than  by  driving  their  opponents 
to  treason  and  confiscation. 

The  second  is,  that  Queen  Mary 
was,  during  her  whole  reign,  not  only 
surrounded  by  the  spies  of  a  jealous 
and  vindictive  rival  on  the  English 
throne,  but  watched  by  the  Argus  eyes 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  piu*ty 
in  her  own  dominions,  to  the  men  of 
which  she  was,  from  her  religion,  an 
object  of  dread,  and  to  the  women, 
from  her  beauty,  one  of  envy.  No 
one  is  more  aware  than  ourselves  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  which  Scot- 
land has  derived  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  owes  to  the  undaunted 
spirits  by  whom,  when  their  antago- 
nists held  the  sword  and  faggot  in 
their  hand,  the  great  deliverance  was 
effected.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  compare  the  present  state  of  this 
country  and  its  subsequent  history 
with  that  of  Spain—*'  Si  monumen- 
tum  quaeris,  circumspice."  It  must 
also  be  recollected  that  the  Reformers 
were  in  a  manner  cMwa  into  cease* 
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less  watching  and  rigour  against  her, 
because  she  was  the  head  in  Britain 
of  a  fkith  which  openly  aimed  at 
their  destruction,  and  by  the  profes- 
sors of  which  every  imaginable  cruelty 
against  them  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  doing  God  a  service.  But, 
mlly  admitting  this,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  observed,  in  justice  to 
Mary,  that  more  rigid,  austere,  and 
often  unjust  judges  than  John  Knox 
and  his  followers,  of  the  court  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  queen,  cannot  be 
conceived.  She  came  frtxn  the  court  of 
France,  where  the  graces  of  chivalry 
had  reached  the  highest  perfection, 
and  the  devotion  of  knights  to  the 
fftfar  sex  had  been  carried  to  the  ut- 
most height.  She  came  to  a  country 
in  which  all  such  accomplishments 
were  regarded  not  only  without  fa- 
vour, but  as  the  worst  species  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  an  austere  and  ambitious 
priesthood,  jealous  of  anything  which 
tended  to  establish  an  influence  that 
might  rival  their  own,  condemned 
even  the  most  hinocent  fi-eedom  as 
an  utter  abomination.  Dancing  was 
to  them,  in  an  especial  manner,  an 
object  of  horror.  They  could  tole- 
rate men  dancing  widi  men,  and 
women  with  women,  but  "promis- 
cuous dancing,"  as  they  called  it — that 
is,  men  dancing  mih  women — they  con- 
sidered as  the  first  step  to  perdition. 
Miss  Strickland  justly  asks,  what 
would  John  Knox,  who  was  «o  hor- 
rified with  the  stately  mlnaeta  and 
cotillons  danced  by  Mary  and  her 
maids  of  honour  at  Holyrood,  have 
said  if  he  had  seen  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Lords  of  &e  Con- 
gregation whirling  in  the  mases  of  the 
polka  or  the  galoppe,  in  the  arms 
of  their  cavaSers?  Adverting  to 
the  puritanical  rigour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical party  by  which  she  was 
judged,  and  the  political  and  female 
jeak>usy  of  the  crowned  rival  by 
whom  she  was  watched,  and  by 
whose  spies  she  was  surrounded,  and 
to  the  extremely  alight  instances  of 
levity  of  manner  which  are  at  all 
substantiated  against  her,  we  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  of  acquitting 
Mary  entirely  of  every  spedes  of 
ordinary  female  frailty,  and  holding 
that  she  was  more  decorous  in  her 
demaaoonr  and  manner  than  per- 
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haps  any  other  beaatifal  woman  of 
her  age. 

How  Qaeen  Mary  saffered  from 
the  sway  of  her  passions  need  be 
told  to  none :  they  are  as  house- 
hold words  in  every  realm.  Mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty  to  Dam- 
ley,  whose  royal  lineage  was  almost 
equal  to  her  own,  and  whose  beanty 
of  figure  and  elegance  of  accomplish- 
ment were  so  well  calcnlated  to  win 
her  heart,  she  felt  for  him  the  fall 
force  of  Ajirst  love.  Miss  Strickland 
wonld  fain  represent  her  as  deeply 
attached  to  her  first  hnsband,  the 
Dauphin  of  France ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  that  could  not  have  been  the  case. 
She  mav  have  felt,  and  doubtless  did 
feel,  for  him  the  tenderness  of  asister — 
the  affection  of  a  nurse ;  but  the  beau- 
teous andihigh-spirited  Queen  ofseven- 
teen  could  not  have  felt  real  love  for 
her  sickly  nominal  boy- husband  of 
sixteen,  whom  she  soon  laid  in  a  pre- 
mature grave.  It  was  with  Darnley, 
therefore,  that  she  felt  the  first  trans- 
ports of  passion ;  and  the  venerable 
towers  of  Crookston,  which  still  sur- 
motmt  the  woods  and  adorn  the  park 
of  Polloc,*  where  her  honeymoon  was 
spent,  were  without  doubt  the  scene 
of  trust  as  entire,  and  affection  as 
sincere,  as  was  ever  felt  in  the  human 
breast. 

But  these  transports  were  of  short 
duration,  and  Maiy  soon  found,  as  so 
many  of  her  sex  have  done,  both  be- 
fore and  since  her  time,  that  the 
qualities  which  most  dazzle  the  eye 
or  warm  the  feelings,  are  not  always 
those  which  permanently  attach  the 
affections  or  enthral  the  heart.  Dam- 
ley  turned  out  a  handsome  sot ;  and, 
besides  being  incapable  of  any  gener- 
ous efforts,  and  void  of  every  elevated 
feeling,  he  wounded  his  royal  spouse 
in  the  tenderest  point,  by  love  intri- 
gues with  the  .most  despicable  and 
abandoned  of  her  sex.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  mingled  disappointment  and 
jealousy,  when  a  confiding  and  gener- 
ous mind  had  found  that  the  love 
which  so  many  of  the  first  and  noblest 
had  sighed  for  in  vain,  had  been 
thrown  awav  upon  an  unworthy  and 
ungrateful  object,  and  she  was  suffer- 


ing the  bitterest  of  all  pangs— the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love— that  she 
met  with  Bothwell,  who  ever  after 
exercised  so  great  and  disastrous  an 
influence  on  her  fate.  The  result  is 
well  known.  She  was  inspired  by 
him  with  the  most  ardent  and  roman- 
tic passion,  which,  unlike  her  pasnng 
fondness  for  the  handsome  but  despi- 
cable Darnley,  was  of  lasting  endnr- 
ance,  and  increased  only  by  difficulty 
and  absence,  and  led  her  to  take  those 
rash  steps  which  brought  on  the  loss 
of  her  crown,  her  freedom,  and  her 
life. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  this  tragic  life, 
that  Bothwell,  upon  whom,  with 
generous  self-forgetfhiness,  and  entire, 
but,  as  it  proved,  most  ill-merited  con- 
fidence, the  Queen  came  at  last  to 
lavish  her  warmest  affections — her 
tenderest  love — was  at  first,  on  her 
part,  the  object  of  persecution  and 
hatred.  In  the  early  years  of  her 
reign  she  acted  to  him  with  great 
severity,  and  banished  him,  not  only 
from  her  presence,  but  her  dominions. 
It  was  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
others  that  she  was  led  to  revoke  the 
sentence  of  banishment  against  him, 
and  again  adroit  his  perilous  pre- 
sence in  her  court.  He  met  with  her 
when  her  heart  was  on  the  rebound 
from  the  revolting  infidelities  and  dis- 
graceful profiigacy  of  Darnley;  and 
the  transition  was  almost  instantane- 
ous from  hatred  to  love.  Bothwell 
was  a  profligate  and  unscrupnloos 
character,  but  he  was  bold  and  ad- 
venturous ;  and  possessed  many  qua- 
lities calculated  to  win  the  sym- 
pathetic heart  which  warmed  with 
the  blood  of  Bruce  and  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion.  Mary's  passion  for  him 
soon  became  such,  that  she  said  after- 
wards, in  the  days  of  her  mourning, 
that  "  she  would  rather  follow  him  in 
her  shift,  than  sit  on  a  throne  with 
any  other  man.*'  Is  it  surprising  that 
this,  in  such  an  enthusiastic  and  self- 
forgetting  character,  should  be  the 
case,  even  when  the  object  of  it  is 
unworthy  ?  Is  it  so  very  unusual  in 
real  life  to  see  a  Cleveland  who  wins 
the  heart  of  a  Minna  or  Brenda? 


*  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bari>  near  Glasgow. 
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Is  the  experienced  and  selfish  liber- 
tine the  character  which  is  always 
least  SQccessfol  in  winning  the  female 
heart?  Is  it  not  the  disposition  of 
a  generous  and  eleyated  nature  to 
throw  itself  with  confiding  tnist  into 
a  passion  which  is  wanned  by  the 
feelings  which  spring  np  in  its  own 
bosom,  and  believes  that  the  being 
to  which  it  is  devoted  is  animated  by 
the  noble  emotions  of  which  it  is  con- 
scions  in  itself?  Every  day's  ex- 
perience in  the  annals  of  history,  the 
pages  of  romance,  or  that  great  volame 
of  romance— real  life— must  convince 
US  that  this  is  too  often  the  case; 
that  none  are  so  likely  to  become  the 
victims  of  passion  as  the  generous, 
who  feel  it  with  most  vehemence,  and 
yield  to  it  with  most  self-oblivion; 
that  the  prudence  which  avoids  the 
storm  of  life  is  often  founded  on  the 
selfishness  which  disregards,  or  the 
coldness  which  does  not  feel,  its 
strongest  emotions ;  and  that,  in  this 
world  at  least,  imprudence  of  conduct 
often  leads  to  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  is  visited  by  a  severer 
punishment,  than  guilt  itself. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  either  unnatural  or 
surprising  that  this  vehement  passion 
should  be  awakened  in  Mvy's  breast 
by  one  who  was  at  first  an  object  of 
aversion.  The  common  saying,  that 
the  transition  is  easy  from  love  to 
hatred,  or  the  reverse,  but  that  indif- 
ference is  the  common  enemy  which 
is  in  general  fatal  to  both,  points  to 
the  real  cause  of  this  peculiarity,  and 
shows  how  generally  it  has  been 
experienced  ia  ordinary  life.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  to  what  cause  it  is 
owing.  What  engenders  hatred  or 
admiration  is  the  commanding  quali- 
ties which  attract  and  c^)tivate  the 
imagination.  The  insignificant  do 
neither;  they  are  neither  loved  nor 
hated;  they  are  simply  forgotten. 
Hatred  is  in  general  mingled  with  a 
secret  feeling  of  respect.  The  objects 
of  it  are  detested,  because  they  have 
not  evinced  towards  the  hater  the 
qualities  or  considerations  calculated 
to  awaken  regard.  When  they  do  so, 
the  transition  is  easily  made— often 
the  more  rapidly,  from  the  mind 
having  been  previously  so  strongly 
bent  the  other  way. 

There  was  nothing  unnatural,  there- 


fore, either  in  Mary's  violent  passion 
for  Bothwell,  though  he  unfortunate- 
ly turned  out  wholly  unworthy  of  it, 
nor  in  its  being  awakened  by  a 
person  who  bad  formerly  been  an 
object  of  aversion ;  and  if  there  was 
nothing  more  in  the  case,  we  should 
consider  it  as  no  blot,  morally  speak- 
ing, whatever  it  was  in  a  woridly 
point  of  view,  on  her  memory,  but 
as  entirely  in  keeping  with  her  gene- 
rous and  self- forgetful  character, 
and  a  memorable  example  on  the 
throne  of  "  all  for  love,  or  the  world 
well  lost."  But  unhappily  there  is 
more  in  the  case  than  this.  Every 
one  knows  that  she  was  accused 
during  her  life,  and  her  memory 
stuids  charged  after  her  death,  with 
having  committed,  or  been  accessory 
to,  the  greatest  crimes,  to  make  way 
for  her  union  with  Bothwell.  She 
is  accused  of  having  been  accessory, 
or  at  least  privy,  to  the  assassination 
of  Damley;  and  of  having  after- 
wards brought  on  a  mock  trial  of 
her  favoured  lover,  when  openly 
charged  with  having  been  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  that  foul  conspiracy ; 
and  when  he  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  acquitted,  of  having  thrown 
herself  in  his  way,  so  as  to  ^  carried 
off,  a  pretended  captive,  to  his  castle 
of  Dunbar.  She  soon  afterwards  re- 
warded him  with  her  hand,  created 
him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  sacrificed 
all  her  freedom,  her  crown,  and  her 
life,  to  her  infatuated  passion  for 
that  unworthy  favourite.  This  it 
is  which  weighs  upon  her  memory; 
this  it  is  which  gave  her  jealous 
rival  a  pretext  for  detaining  her 
eighteen  years,  and  at  last  putting 
her  to  death ;  and  this  it  is  which 
causes,  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
it  is  involved,  no  small  part  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  her  tragic 
fate. 

With  respect  to  the  accession  to,  or 
being  cognisant  of  the  murder,  we 
shall  say  nothing  hi  this  article,  but 
reserve  our  opinion  till  we  see,  in  the 
next  volume,  whether  Miss  Strick- 
land's talents  and  researches  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  any  new  light 
on  that  mysterious  transaction.  That 
she  will  do  everything  which  ability, 
zeal,  and  research  can  effect,  we  are 
well  assured.    Happy  shall  we  be  if 
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she  can  obviate  the  seriooa  pre- 
snmptiona  arising  from  manj  con- 
corriiig  drcomstances  which,  if,  as 
is  quite  possible,  they  were  acci- 
dental, constitute  not  the  least  part 
of  the  calamities  of  Mary's  most 
calamitous  life. 

With  regard  to  the  mock  trial  and 
subsequent  abduction,  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, more  easy  to  arriye  at  a  clear 
opinion.  They  were,  from  first  to 
last,  not  merely  imprudent  and  ill- 
judged,  but  unpardonable.  We  say 
nothing  of  M«ry*s  decisive  acts  of 

E reference  evinced  to  Botbwell  while 
er  marriage  with  Damley  still  sub- 
sisted: there  was  extreme  impru- 
dence, but  nothing  criminal,  in  her 
forced  journey  from  Jedburgh  to  visit 
him  when  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
uckness  in  Hermitage  Castle ;  we  are 
willing  to  impute  that  to  the  tender- 
ness of  a  sensitive,  and  the  anxiety  of 
an  impassioned  heart.  But  for  the 
mock  trial  and  pretended  abduction 
no  such  excuse  can  be  offered.  Take 
the  matter  as  it  is  put  by  Mary  her- 
self, and  her  commissioners,  in  her 
defence.  Their  statement  is,  that  she 
was  surprised  by  Bothwell  with  a 
thousand  horse,  when  travelling  with 
a  slender  escort  near  Edinburgh ;  car- 
ried by  him  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar, 
where  she  was  constrained  to  yield  to 
him ;  and,  to  avoid  the  stain  thus 
cast  upon  her  honour,  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  him  her 
husband.  What  is  this  but  to  follow, 
with  royal  personages,  what  is  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  done  in  Irish 
trials,  when  a  conviction  for  rape  is 
avoided  by  a  marriage  between  the 
parties  in  court,  and,  to  escape  the 
hangman's  noose,  that  of  matrimony 
is  contracted?  What  did  Mary  do 
with  the  poet  Cbastellar,  who  in  a  fit 
of  mad  love  attempted,  years  before, 
to  intrude  himself  into  the  sanctitv 
of  her  apartm^t  ?  Cut  off  his  head. 
What  shall  we  say  to  her  subsequent 
conduct  in  visiting  the  completed 
offence  with  no  heavier  penalty  than 
her  hand  and  her  throne,  and  reward- 
ing the  successful  traitor  and  ruffian, 
who  was  openly  charged  with  the 
death  of  her  husband,  with  the  high- 
est  rewards  which  patriotic  service 
could  deserve  or  devoted  love  desire  ? 
It  is  evident  that,  on  her  own  show- 


ing, the  thing  was  ntterly  nnpsrdoa- 
able,  and  that  the  abduction  was,  Kice 
the  previous  trial,  a  merely  got  np 
thing,  to  give  a  colour  of  constraint  to 
what  really  was  the  work  of  indina^ 
tion.  The  tinth  is,  that  Mary's  con- 
duct in  this  disastrous  stage  of  her 
affairs  was  so  imprudent  and  ill- 
judged,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  and  for  the  attainmait  of  what 
she  herself  most  desired,  that  it  is 
evident  that  her  reason  was  never 
once  consulted  in  the  matter,  and 
she  was  swept  away  by  a  torrart  of 
passion,  and  which,  when  it  is  once 
fully  swollen,  carries  away  all  t^ 
barriers  of  reason,  propriety,  or  even 
common  prudence. 

If  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained upon  this  deplorable  part  of 
Mary's  career,  happily  for  her  memory 
there  is  as  little  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  her  whole  subse- 
quent life,  till  it  was  closed  by  her 
tragic  and  heroic  death.  From  the 
moment  when  she  was  separated  for 
ever  from  Bothwell,  on  the  field  of 
Carberry,  her  evil  star  appeared  to 
have  lost  its  influence.  Her  subse- 
quent life,  when  ioiprisoned  at  Loch- 
leven,  when  restored  for  a  few  days 
to  freedom  by  the  devotion  of  George 
Douglas,  at  Langside,  and  during  her 
eighteen  years  of  unjust  detention 
and  wearisome  captivity  by  Elisa- 
beth, was  absolutely  exempt  from 
fault.  She  acted  unwisely  in  leaving 
her  own  dominions,  and,  to  avoid  the 
ruthless  hostility  of  her  enemies, 
throwing  herself  upon  the  treacherous 
kindness  of  her  cousin ;  but  that,  like 
her  passion  for  Bothwell,  was  the 
result  of  her  ardent  and  confiding 
natm'e,  which  believed  in  the  goiero- 
sity  of  others  because  it  felt  it  in 
itself.  She  was,  undoubtedly,  cog- 
nisant of  many  efforts  made  for  her 
liberation,  and  some  cons]Mracies  to 
overturn  her  rival;  but  that  is  no  more 
than  she  was  peifectly  entitled,  and, 
in  justice  to  her  son,  called  upon,  to 
do;  for  she  was  detained  in  captivity 
by  Elizabeth  by  pure  violence,  with 
no  more  right  than  Queen  Victoria 
would  have  to  imprison  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  the  coup  (fStai  in  France  of 
December  2.  And  the  attempt,  by 
the  interpolation  of  words  to  the  fal- 
sification of  her  letters,  to  implicate 
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her  in  Bablogton^s  oonspir»cy  against 
Elizabeth's  life,  has  been  now  fully 
exposed  by  the  acuteness  and  indostry 
of  Mr  Tytler^  and  constitntes  one  of 
the  worst  acts  proved  against  the 
astute  and  nnscmpnlons  connsellors 
of  the  virgin  queen.  As  to  her  death, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest  instances  of  heroism  and 
Christian  forgiveness  which  the 
world  ever  exhibited,  and  that  its 
snblimity  and  pathos  were  such  that 
even  the  genius  of  Schiller  could  not 
enhance  the  entrancing  interest  of  the 
story. 

But  we  should  never  stop,  if  we  fol- 
lowed our  inclination  in  discussing 
Queen  Mary's  life ;  and  it  is  high 
time  to  leave  these  general  topics,  and 
turn  to  the  very  charming  and  ad- 
mirable Memoir  with  the  first  volume 
of  which  Miss  Strickland  has  enriched 
her  interesting  series  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland. 

Queen  Mary  was  bom  in  Linlith- 
gow Palace,  on  December  11,  1542. 
The  room  in  which  she  entered  into 
the  world  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
thus  graphically  and  truly  described 
by  Miss  Strickland : — 

**  The  ftpartmeni  in  Linlithgow  Palaee 
where  Mary  Stmart  first  saw  the  light  is 
in  the  most  ancient  side  of  the  edifice — 
that  boUt  by  Jamee  III.  Her  birth  took 
place,  not  in  the  (^een's  bedroom,  as 
geneially  stated,  bat  in  the  regal  pre- 
pence-Ksh&mber,  where  such  of  the  prelates 
and  lojal  peers  of  Scotland  as  were  not 
in  attendance  on  their  dying  King  at 
Falkland  were  present  ;  and,  acceding 
to  the  local  tradition  of  Linhthgow,  the 
principal  borghers  of  that  town  and  their 
wives  were  also  oonyened  as  witnesses 
of  that  anxiously  expected  OTent.  A 
apaoious  room  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  reception  of  such  a  company. 
The  crowned  thistle  which  sormooats 
the  large  window,  looking  into  the  quad- 
rangle court  below,  is  said  to  have  been 
placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the 
'  fact.  This  chamber  was  pa^ed,  after  the 
French  fashion,  with  glazed  tiles  of 
various  colours.  A  few  af  these  yet 
remain,  and,  where  exposed  to  catch  the 
sunlight,  appear  like  a  coarse  enamel ; 
but  the  floor  is  now  thickly  carpeted 
with  short  TeWet  sod,  interspersed  with 
lelf-sown  torf  flowers.  Instead  of  the 
costly  tapestry  hangings  which  mantled 
those  walls  at  Mary's  birth,  long  grass, 
mingled  with  harebells^  thistles,  and  the 
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wild  white  rose  of  Scotland,  are  waving 
from  every  crevice,  in  mournful  luxu- 
riance. The  roof  and  floor  of  the  npper 
ehamber  having  both  fallen  in,  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  forms  its  only  canopy. 
Two  deeply  embayed  windows  open  on 
the  beautiful  miniature  lake  flowing  be- 
neath the  castle  terraces,  and  oomnuad 
a  glorious  prospect  of  fair  pastures  and 
woods,  with  the  stately  Abbey  Church 
of  St  Michael  to  the  left,  the  town  in 
front,  and  the  Highland  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance to  the  right  These  windows  are 
furnished  with  stone  benches,  facing 
each  other,  and  form  pleasant  little  re- 
treats for  private  conversation.  The 
chimney-piece  is  broad  and  low,  sap- 
ported  by  fluted  stone  piUars. .  Amidst 
all  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in 
this  deserted  abode  of  Scottish  royalty, 
traces  are  everywhere  visible,  not  only 
of  the  elegant  taste  of  the  Stuart  sove- 
reigns, but  of  domestic  comfort  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  chamber  and 
dressing-room,  which  terminate  the  range 
of  apartments  on  that  side  of  Linlithgow 
Palace." 

Of  the  future  celebrity  of  the 
Princess  thus  nshered  into  the  world, 
and  the  undying  interest  with  which 
her  memory  is  regarded,  our  au- 
thoress gives  the  following  just  ac- 
count : — 

'^  Mary  Stoart  is  exclusively  the  Queen 
of  Soots--Qaeen  not  only  of  the  realm, 
hot  of  the  people  ;  and  with  all  her 
faults,  real  or  imputed,  she  remains  to 
this  day  the  peculiar  object  of  national 
enthusiasm  in  Scotland.  Her  memory 
haunts  the  desolate  palaces,  where  every 
peasant  is  eager  to  recount  traditionary 
lore  connected  with  her  personal  his- 
tory. Not  a  castellated  mansion  of  the 
sixteenth  century  but  boasts  some  quaint- 
looking  room,  which  is  emphatically 
pointed  out  as  Queen  Mary's  chamber. 
Every  old  family  possesses  a  painting, 
for  which  the  distinction  of  an  original 
portrait  of  Queen  Mary  is  claimed. 
Tresses  of  every  shade  of  golden,  auburn, 
and  chestnut,  are  preserved,  and  fondly 
exhibited  as  'well-attested  portions  of 
her  hair.'  Persons  who  denounce  tke 
relic  veneration  of  the  Romish  Church 
as  idolatrous,  enshrine  a  glove,  a  fan, 
a  superannuated  watch,  or  any  other 
trinket  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Queen  Mary,  among  their  choicest  trea- 
sures, to  be  banded  down  as  heirlooms  in 
their  families.  The  variety  of  articles 
thus  preserved  and  hallowed  for  her 
sake  is  almost  incredible.  Queen  Mary's 
mirrors  and  cabinets  appear  intermin- 
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able ;  and  as  to  the  aaiiqne  ebairs  of 
earred  oak  and  ebony  with  which  their 
present  possessors  have  endowed  her, 
they  are  nnmerons  enongh  to  supply 
seats  for  all  her  descendants,  who,  be  it 
remembered^  are  to  be  fonnd  on  almost 
every  throne  in  Europe.  The  name  of 
Stoart,  it  is  true,  exists  no  longer  in  the 
regal  line, — bnt  the  lineage  of  Mary 
Stuart,  through  the  posterity  of  her 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  still  reigns  in  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Hanorer,  and  other 
Protestant  states ;  and  through  that  of 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Charies  I.,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Austria,  Naples,  Sardinia, 
Modena^  and,  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Fieurs-de-lys — in  France," 

On  her  character,  generally,  she 
makes  the  following  just  and  im- 
portant remark  in  the  ontset,  the 
troth  of  which  the  snbseqaent  narra- 
tive amply  justifies : — 

"  If  the  farourable  opinions  of  her 
own  sex  could  be  allowed  to  decide  the 
question,  then  may  we  say  that  a  verdiet 
of  not  guilty  has  been  pronounced  by  an 
overpowering  majority  of  female  readers 
of  all  nations,  irrespectire  of  creed  or 
party.  Is,  then,  the  moral  standard 
erected  by  women  for  one  another  lower 
than  that  which  is  required  of  them  by 
men  !  Are  they  less  acute  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  or  more  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  frailties!  The  con- 
trary has  generally  been  asserted.  Yet, 
with  the  notorious  exceptions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,.  Bifary  had  no 
female  enemies.  No  female  witnesses 
from  her  household  came  forward  to 
bear  testimony  against  her,  when  it  was 
out  of  her  power  to  purchase  secresy  if 
they  had  been  cognisant  of  her  guilt. 
None  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  whether 
of  the  reformed  religion  or  the  old  faith 
— not  even  Lady  Bothwell  herself — 
lifted  up  her  voice  to  impute  blame  to 
her.  Mary  was  attended  by  noble 
Scotch  gentlewomen  in  the  days  of  her 
royal  splendour  ;  they  clave  to  her  in 
adversity,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report;  they  spired  her  prisons,  they 
waited  upon  her  on  the  scaffold,  and 
forsook  not  her  mangled  remains  till 
they  had  seen  them  consigned  to  a  long- 
denied  tomb.  Are  such  friendships 
usual  among  the  wicked  t  Is  the  com- 
panionship of  virtuous  women  acceptable 
to  the  dissolute  1— or  that  of  the  dissolute 
"''rtuoust" 


In  conseqneuce  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  after  the  battle 
of  Pinkie,  Mary  was  removed  from 
Stirling  Castle,  her  ordinary  resi- 
dence at  that  period,  to  a  dwelling  in 
the  island  of  Incbmahome — so  well 
known  to  travellers  for  its  romantic 
beanties  and  venerable  chestnuts — in 
the  Lake  of  Monteitb,  near  the  fbo>t 
of  the  Grampians  in  Stirlingshire. 
Her  abode  there,  at  the  age  of  fire 
years,  is  an  object  of  melancfaolj 
interest. 

^'In  consequence  of  the  loa  of  the 
disastroos  battle  of  Pinkie,  September 
9,  1547,  the  young  Queen  vacated  her 
royal  abode  at  Stirling,  and  was  re- 
moved for  safety  to  the  Priory  in  the 
picturesque  isle  of  Incbmahome,  in  the 
Lake  of  Monteitb,  famous  for  its  beantifiil 
Spanbh  chestnut-trees.  Mary  was  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  her  nnrse 
Janet  Sinclair,  her  four  young  name- 
sakes, playmates,  classmates,  and  maids 
of  honour — Mary  Beton,  Mary  Setoo. 
Mary  Livingstone,  and  Mary  Fleming — 
her  tutors,  her  governess,  and  her  Lord 
Keeper,  Livingstone.  The  foundation  of 
her  education  had  been  already  judi- 
ciously and  prosperously  laid  by  the 
Queen-mother ;  and  she,  though  only 
in  her  fifth  year,  had  made  a  rapid 
progress  both  in  acquirements  and  under- 
standing. Inheriting  the  genius  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  her  Plantagenet  and 
Stuart  ancestry,  their  fearless  courage 
and  elegant  tastes,  Mary,  even  at  that 
tender  age,  appeared  formed  to  add 
lustre  to  a  tlmme.  She  pursued  her 
studies  quietly  and  steadily  with  her 
four  Maries  in  the  cloister  shades  of 
Incbmahome  for  several  months,  under 
the  care  of  John  Erskine  the  Prior,  and 
her  schoolmaster  Alexander  Scott,  parson 
of  Balmaclelhin.  French  was  literally 
her  mother  tongue,  but  she  was  instonet- 
ed  in  history,  geography,  and  Latin,  by 
her  learned  preceptors ;  and  in  the 
feminine  acoomplidiment  of  tapestry 
work  and  embroidery,  by  her  governess. 
Lady  Fleming,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  James  IV.,  and  the  mother  of  one  of 
her  Maries.  And  thus,  while  her  realm 
was  convuked  with  factions,  and  de- 
vastated by  the  storms  of  war,  the  little 
Sovereign  remained  secure  and  happy  in 

her  peaceful  refiige 

''Mary,  if  we  may  trust  a  modem 
French  biographer's  description  of  her 
dress  —  and,  of  course,  a  Frenchman'! 
authority  on  such  a  point  may  be  quoted 
— was  at  this  period  arrayed  in  some- 
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thiog  elosely  approaching  Higbland  cos- 
tame.  Her  shining  hair,  which  in  child- 
hood was  of  bright  golden  yellow,  was 
bound  with  a  rose-coloured  satin  snood  ; 
and  she  wore  a  tartan  scarf  oTer  black 
silky  fastened  with  a  golden  agrafe,  en- 
grared  with  the  united  arms  of  Scotland 
and  Lorntine.  The  little  Queen,  in  this 
picturesque  array,  was  the  delight  of 
eTery  eye,  when  she  was  seen  pursuing 
her  gay  sports  with  her  juTenile  court  on 
the  lake  shore.  She  possessed  a  natural 
charm  of  manner  that  won  all  hearts  ;  she 
was  adored  by  her  gorernors,  masters, 
ofiScers,  and  ladies,  and  every  one  who 
by  chance  was  brought  in  contact  with 
her,  from  the  gentry  and  burgesses  down 
to  the  simple  fishers  and  honest  moun- 
taineers, ilappy  would  it  have  been  for 
Mary  Stuart  if  she  had  inherited  no 
wider  domain  than  that  fairy  isle  in  the 
Lake  of  Monteith." 

Even  at  a  very  early  age,  however, 
she  evinced  the  hereditary  coarage 
of  her  race,  which  formed  so  marked 
a  feature  of  her  character  daring  her 
vhole  life. 

** '  My  niece,'  said  her  warrior  uncle, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  to  her  one  day, 
in  reference  to  her  courageous  dispo- 
«ition, '  there  is  one  trait  in  which,  abore 
all  others,  I  recognise  my  own  blood  in 
you — you  are  as  brare  as  my  bravest 
men-at-arms.  If  women  went  into  battle 
now,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times,  I  think 
yon  would  know  how  to  die  well.' 
Little  did  ho  who  pronounced  this  opin- 
ion imagine  how  fully  his  judgment  of 
the  heroic  temperament  of  that  fair  child 
would  be  verified  by  her  deportment  on 
a  scaffold.  Who,  indeed,  could  have 
believed  that  such  a  doom  could  be  in 
ttore  for  her  who  was  the  admired  of 
all  eyes,  the  delight  of  every  heart!" 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  well 
known,  Ma^^  was  removed  from 
Scotland  to  France,  preparatory  to 
ber  marriage  with  the  Danphin.  Her 
early  proficiency  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments and  graces  of  that  elegant 
conrt  soon  manifested  itself. 

''HalfScotch,half  French,foll  ofhealth 
and  vivacity,  nature  had  fitted  Mary  to 
«xoel  in  this  courtly  exercise,  (dancing) 
and  she  profited  so  well  by  the  lessons 
of  Paul  de  Rege  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  she  and  her  young  partner,  the 
Dauphin,  danced  together  before  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
«  crowded  conrt,  at  the  nuptial  f^te  of 


Mary's  uncle,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  Mary  in- 
herited from  both  parents  a  passionate 
love  of  music,  and  her  precious  time  was 
unfortunately  too  much  occupied  in  ac- 
quiring great  practical  skill  in  an  accom- 
plishment by  no  means  useful  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  which  proved  one  source  of  all 
her  calamities,  by  tempting  her  to  lavish 
fatal  patronage  on  foreign  musicians. 
Her  delight  in  poetry  early  indicated  it- 
self. Like  all  the  Princes  of  the  Stuart 
race,  she  manifested  a  strong  inclination 
for  sylvan  sports.  Young  as  she  was 
when  she  first  arrived  at  St  Germain,  she 
astonished  all  the  French  ladies  by  dress- 
ing her  pet  falcon,  casting  her  off,  aud 
reclaiming  her  with  her  own  hands.  St 
Grermain  was  one  of  the  great  hunting 
palaces  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  little  Queen 
of  Scots  exhibited  the  greatest  glee  when 
she  saw  the  dogs  issue  from  their  kennels, 
and  the  inspiring  preparations  for  the 
chase.  The  energetic  temperament  of 
the  child  manifested  itself  alike  in  the 
ardour  with  which  she  achieved  her  va- 
rious tasks,  or  entered  into  the  frolic 
games  of  her  juvenile  associates." 

It  was  not  merely  in  these  elegant 
accomplishments,  however,  that  Mary 
excelled.  She  was  also  folly  in- 
stmcted  in  the  weightier  matters 
suited  to  a  sovereign  Princess,  in 
which  she  was  carefully  initiated  by 
her  two  nncles,  the  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine and  the  Dnke  of  Gnise.  These 
two  remarkable  men  early  acquured  a 
great  —  indeed  a  paramount — sway 
over  her  mind,  to  which  her  subse- 
quent misfortunes  were  in  some 
degree  owing. 

^  Under  the  Cardinal's  auspices  Blary 
vied  in  learning,  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ments, with  her  royal  cousins  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  She  acquired  an  early  profi- 
ciency in  Latin  and  Italian ;  she  made 
some  progress  in  Greek,  and  delighted 
in  the  royal  sciences  of  geography  and 
history  ;  she  had  a  passion  for  poetry 
and  music,  and  she  excelled  in  needle- 
work— that  feminine  acquirement  which 
afterwards  proved  so  great  a  solace  to 
her  in  the  honse  of  bondage.  Mary's 
warlike  uncle,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise, 
loved  her  more  dearly  than  any  of  his  own 
children,  and,  fearing  the  severe  routine 
of  so  elaborate  an  education  micht  impair 
her  health,  he  occasionally  earned  her  off 
to  his  fine  chateau  at  Mendon,  to  reno- 
vate her  spirits  with  a  thorough  change 
of  scene  and  occupation.    He  mounted 
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her  on  bonebttek,  tad  made  hn  Moom- 
pany  him  to  the  chase.  lie  told  her 
stories  of  martial  deeds,  romped  with 
her,  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  prepare 
agreeable  surprises  and  pleasures  for  her, 
and  lavished  his  gifts  on  her  with  profuse 
generosity  ;  nothing  his  jewel-house  con- 
tained was  too  precious  to  be  thus  appro- 
priated. Mary  lored  him  in  return  with 
the  ardour  of  a  fond  and  grateful  child  ; 
for,  however  terrible  to  others,  he  was  all 
tenderness  to  her  ;  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  spoiling  her,  he  treated  her  with 
an  excess  of  indulgence,  of  which  she 
erer  retained  the  most  lively  remem- 
brance  

**  Mary  was  at  Paris  on  the  New  Year's 
Day,  1554-5,  when  she  astonished  the 
oourt  of  France  and  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors by  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
she  recited  to  the  King,  in  the  great  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  in  the  presence  of  that 
distinguished  company,an  oration  in  Latin 
of  her  own  composition,  in  the  style  of 
Cicero,  setting  forth,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  capa- 
city of  females  for  the  highest  mental 
acquirements,  such  as  literature  and  the 
fine  arts — a  proposition  which  no  one  who 
heard  and  saw  the  fair  and  learned  young 
Queen  that  day  felt  perhaps  disposed  to 
deny.  '  She  both  spoke  and  understood 
Latin  admirably  well,'  says  Brantdme, 
'  as  I  was  myself  a  witness,  and  induced 
Autoine  Fochain  of  Chauny,  in  the  Ver- 
mandois,  to  address  her  in  French  on  the 
subject  of  rhetoric,  to  which,  though  un- 
prepared, she  replied  with  as  much  wit 
and  eloquence  as  if  she  had  been  bom 
in  France.  It  was  really  beautiful  to 
observe  her  manner  of  speaking,  whether 
to  the  high  or  low.  From  the  time  she  ar- 
rived in  France  she  had  dedicated  two 
hours  a-day  to  reading  and  study,  so  that 
there  were  few  sciences,  even,  on  which 
she  could  not  converse,  and  she  always 
expressed  herself  gracefully  and  well ; 
but  she  delighted  in  poetry  above  every- 
thing, and  loved  to  discourse  of  it  with 
Roasard,du  Bellay,and  Maison  Fleur.*" 

Phllopoemen  said,  that  to  soldiers 
and  women  dress  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  conseqoence ;  and  probably  no 
one  who  has  known  either  will  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  trath  of  the  remark. 
Miss  Strickland  has  certainly  largely 
acted  upon  this  hint  in  her  Royal 
Biographies ;  but  probably  there  are 
few  readers,  male  or  female,  who  will 
not  be  glad  to  hear  about  the  costume 
of  the  beauteous  young  Queen  on  her 
marriage  day.    It  is  thus  given  by 


Miss  StricUand  fnm  the 
rary  annalists,  although  it  had  pre- 
Tiously  escaped  the  notice  of  her 
numerous  biographers : — 

**  *  She  was  dressed,'  aaji  the  official 
chronicler  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  '  in  % 
robe  whiter  than  the  lily,  but  so  glnriuiM 
in  ite  fashion  and  decorations  that  H 
would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  as  j 
pen  to  do  justice  to  its  details.  Her  i«> 
gal  mantle  and  train  were  of  a  bloida 
grey  out  velvet,  riehly  embroidered  with 
white  silk  and  pearls.  It  vras  of  a  mar- 
vellous length,  1^11  six  toises,  covered 
with  precious  stones,  and  was  snppoirted 
by  young  ladies.'  Her  Scotch  Marien» 
doubtless,  were  entitled  to  that  honour  ; 
but  neither  they,  nor  the  oommiasxmers 
for  the  marriage,  who  were  present  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  Estates  of  Sco^ 
land,  are  meutioned  in  our  contemporary 
French  authorities.  The  E'^tates  of 
Scotland  had  positively  refused  to  allow 
their  regalia  to  be  carried  over  to  Franee, 
to  decorate  their  young  liege  lady  and 
her  consort  at  the  nuptiid  solemnity.  Yet 
Mary,  to  denote  her  rank  as  a  Sovereign 
Queen,  wore  a  crown-royal  on  this  occa- 
sion— a  crown  far  more  costly  than  any 
previons  Scottish  monarch  could  ever 
boast.  It  was  probably  made  expressly 
for  her,  at  the  expense  either  of  the  King 
of  France  or  her  wealthy  uncle  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  and  is  described  in  the 
Rouen  contemporary  record  of  the  cere- 
monial as  being  composed  of  the  finest 
gold,  and  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  of  inestimable  worth — having 
in  the  centre  a  pendant  carbuncle,  the 
value  of  which  was  computed  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.  About  her  neck 
hung  a  matchless  jewel,  suspended  by 
chains  of  precious  stones,  which,  from  its 
description,  must  have  been  no  other  than 
that  well  known  in  Scottish  records  by 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Great  Harry, 
This  was  not  one  of  the  crown  jewelj^ 
but  her  own  personal  property,  having 
been  derived  from  her  royal  English 
great-grandfather,  Henry  VIL,  by  whom 
it  was  presented  to  her  grandmother. 
Queen  Margaret  Tudor." 

The  dress  of  the  young  Princess^ 
however,  Is  more  fully  given  in  the 
description  of  the  portrait  of  her,  be- 
stowed on  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  when 
he  took  leave  of  her  after  her  mar- 
riage, which  is  still  in  possession  of 
that  noble  family,  and  from  which  the 
beautiful  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
is  taken.    It  is  thus  described ;  and 
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the  deseriptkm  will  aiftble  the  reader  just  abore  the  wrists,  man  the  general 
to  fill  np  in  imagination  the  colours  effect,  and  suggests  the  notion  that  it 
which  clothed  the  original : —  ^*»  ^*^^  »  whole-length  reduced  to  that 


"This  most  beautiful  and  undoubted 
likeness  has  remained  ever  since  as  a 
precious  heirloom  in  the  noble  family  of 
Kennedy,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  collec- 
tion of  its  representatire,  the  Marquis 
of  Ailsa,  at  Culzean  Castle,  in  Ayrshire. 
It  is  from  that  portrait  the  frontispiece 
of  this  volume  is  taken — the  noble  pos- 
sessor having  favoured  us  with  permission 
to  have  an  engraving  made  expressly  for 
the  illustration  of  our  present  series  of 
royal  biographies,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland  and  Princesses  of  England. 
This  most  beautiful  and  undoubted  like- 
ness of  Mary  Stuart  represents  her  in  the 
morning  flower  of  her  charms,  when  she 
appeared  at  the  summit  of  all  earthly 
Cslioity  and  grandeur.  It  is  in  a  nobler 
style  of  portrait-painting  than  that  of 
Zuchero,  and  worthy,  indeed,  of  Titian 
or  Guercino.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
an  engraving  to  do  justice  to  a  picture 
of  which  the  colouring  and  tone  are  so 
exquisite.  The  perfection  of  features 
and  contour  is  there  united  with  feminine 
foftoees  and  the  expression  of  command- 
ing intellect.  Her  hair  is  of  a  rich  chest- 
nut tint,  almost  black,  which  Nicholas 
White  (who  had  ascertained  the  fact 
from  her  ladies)  assures  Cecil  was  its 
real  colour.  Her  complexion  is  that  of 
a  delicate  brunette,  clear  and  glowing  ; 
and  this  accords  with  the  darkness  of  her 
eyes,  hair,  and  majestic  eyebrows.  Her 
hair  is  parted  in  wide  bands  across  the 
forehead,  and  rolled  back  in  a  laij^e  carl 
on  each  temple,  above  the  small,  deli- 
cately moulded  ears.  9ie  wears  a  little 
round  crimson  velvet  cap,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  gems, 
placed  almost  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
resembling,  indeed,  a  Qreek  cap — ^with 
this  difference,  that  a  coronal  frontlet  is 
formed  by  the  disposition  of  the  pearls, 
which  give  a  regal  character  to  the  head- 
dress. Her  dress  is  of  rich  crimson 
damask,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  or- 
namented with  gems.  It  fits  tightly  te 
her  bust  and  taper  waist,  which  is  long 
and  slender  ;  so  is  her  gracefully  turned 
throat.  She  has  balloon-shaped  tops  to 
her  sleeves,  rising  above  the  natural  curve 
of  her  shoulders.  Her  dress  is  finished 
at  the  throat  vdth  a  collar  band,  support- 
ing a  lawn  collarette,  with  a  finely  quilled 
demi-ruff.  Her  only  ornament  is  a  string 
of  large  round  pearls,  carelessly  knotted 
about  her  threat,  from  which  depends  an 
amethyst  cross.  This  portrait  is  in  an 
oval  finune  ;  but  the  arms  being  ent  off 


These  feminine  decorations,  how- 
ever, did  not  exclusively  occupy 
Mary^s  time.  She  continued  her 
severer  studies  after  her  marriage, 
and  was  a  model  of  every  conjugal 
virtue. 

**  The  youthful  Rouses  supported  their 
dignity  as  Sovereigns,  and  conducted 
themselves  as  a  married  pair  with  edify- 
ing propriety.  They  were  now  emanci- 
pated from  the  control  of  governors, 
governesses,  and  preceptors  ;  but  Mary 
continued  to  read  Latin  with  Buchanan, 
history  with  de  Pasquier,  and  poetry  with 
Ronsard,  from  the  delight  her  cultivated 
mind  took  in  these  pursuits.  Music, 
needlework,  and  the  chase,  formed  her 
favourite  recreations.  She  and  Francis 
conformed  to  the  customs  of  France  by 
presiding  over  their  own  little  court, 
being  too  happy  in  each  other's  society 
to  desire  to  mix  in  the  public  gaieties  of 
the  Louvre,  except  at  those  seasons  which 
etiquette  prescribed.  She  managed  her 
expenditure  without  either  extravagance 
or  parsimony,  her  greatest  delight  being 
to  give."* 

Notwithstanding  his  tender  years 
and  infirmities,  Mary  was  affection- 
ately attached  to  the  Dauphin,  and 
sincerely  mourned  his  death. 

**  An  elegant  marble  pillar  was  subse- 
quently erected  by  Mary,  as  a  tribute  of 
her  affection,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
heart  of  Francis  II.  was  deposited  in 
Orleans  Cathedral.     She  also  caused  a 
medal  to  be  engraved  in  commemoration 
of  her  love  and  grief,  having  the  follow- 
ing simple  but  quaint  device,  emblemati- 
cal of  her  buried  consort  and  herself — 
namely,  a   liquorice   plant,  the  stem  of 
which    is    bitter,    bending    mournfully 
towards  the  root,  with  this  motto,  <  Earth 
hides  my  sweetness.'    The  decease  of  her 
young  consort,  so  quickly  following  that 
of  her  only  surviving  parent,  impressed 
Mary's  mind  with  deep  oonviction  of  the 
nncertainty   of   human  life.      She    sur- 
rounded herself  with  sombre  images  and 
emblems  of  mortiaity.    She  had  a  crysUl 
watch  made  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  for 
her  own  use,  and  another  in  the  form  of 
a  helmeted  death's-head,  which  she  pre- 
sented to  her  favourite  maid  of  honour, 
Mary    Setoa.      Both  are    in   existence. 
The  first  ie  in  the  possession  of  S»I/ e^ 
Murray   Threipland,  Bart,  of  Fmgask 
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Castle,  Perthshire  ;  the  other  belonged  to 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 
It  is  of  silrer,  and  as  ftill  of  carious  work- 
manship and  emblems  as  the  locket  of 
Margaret  Douglas.  The  works  are  in 
wonderful  preserTation,  and  still  perform 
well.  The  maker's  name  is  Moyse,  of 
Blois." 

Like  many  of  her  royal  predeces- 
sors, Mary  was  most  anxious  for  the 
pacific  improvement  and  social  ame- 
lioration of  her  subjects — objects  of 
no  easy  accomplishment,  amidst  the 
selfishness,  bigotry,  and  ruthless  vio- 
lence with  which  she  was  surrounded. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
manufacture  of  straw-bonnets,  which 
has  since  given  bread  to  so  many 
thousands  of  the  subjects  of  her  de- 
scendants, owes  its  introduction  into 
this  country  to  her  benevolent  fore- 
sight. 

**  During  her  progress  through  Lor- 
raine, she  had  obserred  that  the  women 
and  children  were  industriously  and  pro- 
fitably occupied  in  plaiting  and  making 
straw-hats.  Perceiving,  also,  that  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  much  bet- 
ter in  those  districts  where  this  domestic 
manufacture  was  practised  than  where  it 
was  not,  she  conceiTed  a  desire  of  intro- 
ducing the  same  light  and  pleasant  han- 
dicraft among  her  own  subjects,  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  mothers  of  large 
families,  who  had  hitherto  relied  on  re- 
ceiving the  alms  of  the  church  in  times 
of  distress,  to  earn  their  own  lirelihood, 
and  to  render  their  children  instrumental 
in  the  same  object  Under  these  impres- 
sions, Mary,  whose  talents  as  a  peace 
SoTereign,  like  those  of  all  the  Stuarts, 
were  much  in  advance  of  a  ferocious  age, 
engaged  a  company  of  the  Lorraine  straw- 
plaiters  to  return  with  her  to  her  own 
country,  in  order  to  instruct  her  country- 
women in  their  simple  art ;  and  thus  was 
the  first  straw-hat  manufactory  establish- 
ed in  Scotland  under  the  kind  auspices 
-of  a  female  Sovereign  of  eighteen,  whose 
name,  however  clouded  by  calumny,  is 
traditionally  dear  to  the  industrial  classes, 
whose  ancestors  she  strove  to  benefit. 
The  calamities  in  which  Mary  Stuart  was 
involved,  deprived  her  little  colony  and 
pupils  of  the  encouragement  they  would 
otherwise  have  received  fVom  her  royal 
patronage ;  still  they  struggled  on  through 
much  adversity,  and^  continued  to  exist 
t  till  her  son  James,  who  took  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  his  unfortunate  mother's  straw- 
plaiters,  transplanted  them  and  their  use- 
iaX  craft  to  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  after 


his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  Seve- 
ral generations,  however,  passed  away 
before  Mary's  enlightened  projects  for  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in 
this  department  were  fully  realised  by 
the  general  popularity  of  British  straw- 
bonnets,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Those 
produced  by  Mary  Stuart's  Lorraine  pro- 
teges were  probably  of  the  picturesqne 
form,  which  has  been  immortalised  by 
Rubens'  pencil  in  his  portrait  of  hb  se- 
cond Mrife,  Helena  Forman,  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  La  Paliasse." 

Every  reader  isfamiliar  with  Bran- 
tdme^s  beautiful  description  of  Mary*s 
departure  from  France  for  her  north- 
em  realm;  but  it  loses  nothing  in 
Miss  Strickland^s  elegant  hands ;  and 
with  her  description  of  this  moving 
scene  we  must  for  the  present  close 
our  extracts  from  this  charming  bio- 
graphy. 

^  When  the  sails  were  set,  and  her 
galley  began  to  get  out  to  sea,  Mary's 
tears  flowed  without  intermission.  Lean- 
ing both  her  arms  on  the  gallery  of  the 
vessel,  she  turned  her  eyes  on  the  shore 
she  was  leaving  with  longing,  lingering 
looks,  crying  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars, 
'  Adieu,France ! — beloved  France,  adieu  1' 
And  thus  she  remained  for  the  first  five 
hours  after  her  embarkation,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  and  deaf  to  all  the  attempts 
of  her  friends  to  comfort  or  divert  the 
sad  current  of  her  thoughts.  When  dark- 
ness approached,  she  was  entreated  to 
descend  into  the  state  cabin  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her  accommodation,  and 
partake  of  supper.  But  her  heart  was 
too  full  of  grief  to  permit  her  to  taste 
food.  She  felt  and  spoke  like  a  poet  on 
this  occasion.  *  It  is  now,  my  dear  France, 
that  I  have  lost  yon,'  said  she,  '  for  the 
envious  darkness,  like  a  black  veil,  con- 
ceals you  from  these  eyes  which  are  thus 
deprived  of  their  chief  desire.  Adieu, 
then,  my  beloved  France  ! — I  lose  sight 
of  you,  and  I  shall  never,  never,  see  yon 
again  ! '  —  She  observed,  '  that,  unlike 
Dido,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Eneas, 
looked  evermore  towards  the  sea— her 
regards  were  fixed  upon  the  land  that 
was  receding  from  her  sight  for  ever.* — 
Instead  of  retiring  for  repose  into  the 
cabin  in  the  poop,  which  was  set  apart 
for  her  use,  she  ordered  a  traverse  or 
temporary  chamber  to  be  prepared  for 
her  above  on  the  poop  gallery,  and  her 
conch  to  be  spread  for  the  night  within 
that  curtained  screen.  Before  she  retired 
she  requested  the  pilot,  that,  in  the  event 
of  France  being  still  visible,  as  soon  as  it 
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should  be  ligbt  epough  to  discem  objects, 
to  direct  her  ladies  to  awaken  her,  do 
matter  how  early  it  might  be^  that  she 
might  take  another  look  of  that  dear 

land." 

"  After  two  whole  days  and  nights,  in 
which  all  things  continued  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity,  the  yapoury  shroud 
was  suddenly  dissipated,  at  sunrise  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  revealed  to  the 
affrighted  pilot  and  crew  that  they  had 
run  the  galley  among  the  most  dangerous 
rocks  and  shelves  along  the  Scottish  coast ; 
and  that  nothing  bot^the  providence  of 
God  had  preserved  tfiem  and  their  Sove- 
reign from  a  watery  grave.  Inheriting 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  her  race,  Mary  was 
calm  and  self-possessed  in  the  moment  of 
peril.  '  I  have  no  fear  of  death,'  she 
said,  '  nor  should  I  wish  to  live,  unless 
it  were  for  the  general  good  of  Scot- 
land.'" 

After  these  extracts,  it  is  needless 
to  say  what  the  merits  of  this  biogra- 


phy are.  It  is  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  fair  authoresses  works ; 
and  if  the  succeeding  volnme,  which 
closes  Mary^s  life,  equals  the  first  in 
charm,  which  we  cannot  donbt,  it  will 
be  beyond  all  qnestion  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  her  works,  and  will  establish 
her  fame  on  a  lasting  foundation.  Her 
industry  is  immense ;  and  she  has  col- 
lected so  many  details  as  to  Mary's 
life,  that  we  are  almost  as  familiar  with 
her  daily  movements  as  we  are  with 
those  of  her  descendant,  our  present 
gracious  Sovereign.  We  could  wish 
there  was  somewhat  less  of  quotation 
in  the  text  from  original  letters  and 
documents ;  but  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  age,  not  the  author,  and  is  deemed 
a  merit  by  antiquarians ;  and  where 
there  is  so  much  to  admire,  we  are 
unwilling  to  sully  praise  so  well  de- 
served, by  what  many  would  deem 
undeserved  criticism. 
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A  MORAL  FROM  WALMER. 


One  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation 
proclaims  to  have  been  a  great  man, 
has  jast  departed  from  among  ns.  A 
rare  embodiment  of  qualities,  which 
commanded  universal  admiration,  and 
the  contemplation  of  which  produced 
something  more  resembling  genoine 
enthusiasm  than  these  times  are  ac- 
customed to  see  or  to  feel,  is  dissolved 
for  ever.  Law  and  order,  and  those 
subtle  and  noble  feelings  which,  from 
their  wide  diffusion,  have  raised  Eng- 
land so  high,  and  are  now  her  princi- 
pal safeguard  against  the  inroads  of 
a  base  material  policy,  will  lose  mndi 
weight  and  influence  with  the  vis  iner^ 
ii€B  of  the  great  name  of  Wellington. 

It  is  go^  to  And  men  of  all  parties 
and  opinions  uniting  to  point  out  one 
whom  they  consider  truly  great  and 
exalted.  Here,  escaping  from  vague 
generalities  and  intangible  assertions, 
we  have  a  man  whose  qualities,  being 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  or  cavil, 
and  capable  of  being  estimated  with  a 
confidence  and  exactness  amounting 
to  certainty,  are  pronounced  to  be,  in 
their  singular  union  of  goodness  and 
greatness,  worthy  of  the  highest 
honour."  Let  us,  then,  first  inquire 
what  these  qualities  were.  The  an- 
swer is  plain  and  easy— as  already 
said,  the  qualities  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  there  are  not  two  opinions 
about  the  character.  Military  con- 
duct— loyalty  unconquerable — a  sense 
of  duty  rather  resembling  that  of 
some  genius  charged  with  a  definite 
mission  on  earth,  than  the  feeble  light 
that  ordinarily  glimmers  amid  the 
bundle  of  self-interests  called  man — 
an  aristocratic  nature — a  wonderful 
sincerity,  inspiring  implicit  confidence, 
and  a  firmness  which  gave  a  sure  and 
solid  base  for  the  operation  of  these — 
such  endowments,  embodied  in  the 
form  so  familiar,  made  up  the  being 
known  to  us  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. To  such  an  extent  do  we  give 
him  credit  for  possessing  these  quali- 
ties, that  we  can  reason  on  and  deter- 
mine his  line  of  conduct  in  imaginary 
cases.  No  one  doubts  that,  if  his 
great  services  had  met  with  nngrate- 
fal  denial  instead  of  splendid  acknow- 
^^ment,  he  would  still  have  been,  to 


the  utmost  of  his  ability,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  King  and  country.  Ko 
one  doubts  that,  if  he  had  achieved 
his  military  fame  on  our  own  soil,  re- 
pelling an  invader  or  crushing  rebel- 
lion, his  conquering  hand  would  never 
have  grasped  at  illicit  power.  No 
one  doubts  that,  when  he  met  his 
great  antagonist,  and  announced  bk 
determination  ^*  to  perish  to  the  Ui«t 
man,"  if  that  antagonist  had  prevmil- 
ed,  there,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
would  have  been  found  the  Duke's 
dead  body. 

Mental  and  moral  gifts  like  his, 
and  in  such  excess,  are  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  two  of  a  nation.  Bat 
the  fact  of  then-  bemg  recognised  as 
worthy  of  honour  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  is  a  fact  full  of  hope. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  admiration 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  his  qualiti^ 
should  be  so  loudly  asserted,  were 
the  qualities  themselves  inert  or  dis- 
appearing. The  expression  of  the 
public  grief  has  been  marked  by  a 
great  sincerity,  which  shows  that, 
amid  the  false  gods  round  whose 
clayey  pedestals  the  nation  has  de- 
lighted to  grovel,  here  was  indeed  a 
hero,  to  pay  honour  to  whom  was  no  in- 
dignity to  the  worshippers,  and  whose 
loss  they  might  with  decency  lament. 
For  a  moment  the  national  heart 
seems  to  beat  with  a  grand  simplicity ; 
for  a  moment  feelings,  which  if  good 
in  a  man  are  good  also  in  a  people, 
struggle  through  their  sordid  casings 
to  the  suiface ;  and  the  chink  of  gold, 
the  cry  of  faction,  the  din  even  of 
machinery,  seems  faint  and  distant 
amid  the  deep  tones  of  the  universal 
wail. 

This  has  been  called  an  unheroic 
age,  and  called  so  by  those  who  are 
now  foremost  to  proclaim  the  dead 
hero  as  a  model  Englishman,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.  We  will  hope  he  was,  and 
that  the  age  was  slandered  ;  we  will 
hope  that,  misrepresented,  and  its 
name  usurped  by  vociferous  baseness, 
the  national  character  is  unchanged 
since  it  directed  those  tendencies 
which  produced  Wellington:  for  as- 
suredly Wellington  was  no  offispring 
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of  the  apparent  tendencies  of  this 
latter  time;  assaredly  self-denial, 
sense  of  duty,  loyalty,  aristocratic 
feeling,  are  not  among  the  public  pro- 
fessions of  faith  which  have  dis- 
tingnished  the  notorions  men  of  this 
age.  These  are  no  characteristics  of 
the  noisy  oracles  who  have  been 
listened  to  with  soch  applause.  These 
have  had  but  little  share  in  the  im- 
pulses that  have  changed  the  nation^s 
course. 

Let  ns  consider  what  are  the  oppo- 
sites  of  all  these  as  guides  of  action. 
A  desire  to  make  England  one  vast 
scene  of  buying  and  selling — a  studied 
contempt  of  loyalty — a  bitter  hatred 
of  the  aristocracy—a  disavowal  of  all 
feelings  as  springs  of  political  action, 
except  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  as  distinctive  of  the 
lower  orders  of  humanity — a  loud 
systematic  derision  of  courage,  self- 
devotion,  and  patriotism — an  identi- 
fying of  national  honour  with  national 
wealth— a  dogged  pursuing  of  self- 
» Interest — a  habit  of  considering  ease 
and  comfort  as  the  summum  bonum — 
let  ns  consider  these  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  loudest  of  our  apostles 
and  their  party,  and  is  there  no  truth 
or  reality  in  the  picture  ? 

Great  is  the  power  of  impudent 
clamour.  Again  will  the  suspended 
din  of  leagues,  and  peace  societies, 
and  rampant  democracy,  break  forth, 
and  the  presence  of  Wellington  will 
be  no  longer  an  example  or  a  reproach. 
That  hi^  mind  and  heart,  and  that 
vast^ reputation,  won,  as  we  have  been 
often  reminded,  not  by  industrious 
self-seeking— not  by  any  such  prin- 
ciples as  *^  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest** — 
not  by  throwing  off  the  trammels  of 
prescription  and  authority,  but  by 
sustained  appliance  of  all  his  great 
endowments  to  the  service  of  his 
country — will  pass  away  into  an  his- 
torical name;  and  those  to  whom  that 
mind,  and  heart,  and  reputation,  have 
been  a  restraint  and  a  terror,  will 
"  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  Heaven  as  will  make  the  angels 
weep." 

Amid  the  eulogies  which  have  been 
written  on  the  great  departed,  there 
was  a  passage  in  one  which,  while 
Intended  as  panegyric,  was  irresistibly 
provocative  of  ideas  nnbecoming  the 
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solemnity  of  the  occasion.  A  jour- 
nalist, applauding  the  Duke^s  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  even  his  own  dignity 
to  the  public  service,  asserted,  that 
had  he  been  chosen  to  take  office  with 
Mr  Cobden  for  a  colleague,  he  would 
have  cheerfully  consent^  to  the  ar- 
rangeoient.  We  apologise  to  the 
illustrious  shade  for  repeating  the 
mention  of  his  qame  in  such  strange 
eompany— but  perhaps  it  may  serve 
to  point  a  moral ;  and,  without  dis- 
cussing the  truth  of  the  assertion,  we 
will  for  a  moment  consider  it  to  have 
been  realised.  Imagine,  then,  a  point 
of  statesmanship  discussed  by  these 
uncongenial  associates — imagine  the 
difficulty  which  the  noble  Duke,  ac- 
customed to  recognise  duty,  honour, 
loyalty,  as  governing  principles,  would 
experience  in  understanding  the,  to 
him,  novel  doctrines  of  self-interest, 
of  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  all 
considerations  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  and  of  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  national  honour!  How 
obtuse  would  he  have  been  to  the 
clinching  argument  of  balance  of  profit 
and  loss,  so  complacently  indicated 
with  unanswerable  fore-finger  1  — 
how  slow  to  appreciate  the  vast 
boon  conferred  on  the  human  race 
in  the  diffusion  of  printed  cottons  I — 
how  utterly  incredulous  that  there 
could  be  a  class  of  educated  men  in 
England  quite  indifferent  as  to  whe- 
ther they  lived  under  an  English 
hereditary  Sovereign  or  a  French 
Emperor,  so  that  they  might,  unmo- 
lested, pursue  their  beloved  traffic  I — 
with  what  difficulty  receiving  the 
idea  that,  to  watch  over  the  nation^s 
pocket  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
statesmanship  I  And,  when  these 
ideas  were  slowly  admitted,  what  a 
severe  and  righteous  contempt  would 
wither  their  advocate  I  But  no— we 
do  this  Mr  Cobden  wrong.  In  that 
venerable  presence  the  audacious 
Free-Trader  would  have  felt  strangely 
abashed.  A  new  and  generous  senti- 
ment would  for  a  moment  have  been 
reflected  into  his  breast,  and  the 
novel  spectacle  might  have  been 
witnessed,  of  the  nnscmpuious  agita- 
tor and  clap-trap  orator  proclaiming, 
with  unwilling  tongue,  a  momentary 
allegiance  to  a  policy  neither  con- 
temptible nor  debasing. 
We  do  not  wish,  or  intend,  to  land 
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the  Dake  as  an  epitome  of  haman 
excellences.  All  we  insist  on  is, 
that,  the  nation,  having  declared  its 
sense  of  those  excellences,  cannot 
decently,  with  the  same  breath,  praise 
their  very  opposites.  The  mere  con- 
fession of  respect  for  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  must  have 
'practically  given  the  lie  to  many  a 
confident  leading  article  fi-om  the 
same  pen  ;  and  to  many  a  eulogistic 
writer  the  question  must  have  oc- 
curred, Is  this  veneration,  which  I 
and  others  profess  for  the  man,  sin- 
cere, or  is  it  "  mouth -hononr,  breath, 
which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny, 
but  dare  not  ?  " 

The  Duke*s  military  life  is  that  by 
which  he  will  chiefly  be  remembered. 
His  fame  was  of  itself  a  denial  of  that 
pusillanimous  spirit,  now  so  prevalent, 
which  shudders  at  the  idea  of  war  and 
personal  danger,  and  loves  to  prophesy, 
spite  of  reason,  of  history,  and  of 
existing  facts,  its  speedy  extinction. 
"War,"  say  the  peaceful  brother- 
hood, "  is  an  unmixed  evil."  So  says 
the  husbandman  of  the  tempest  which 
levels  his  crops  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  philosopher,  nevertheless,  admits 
the  necessity  of  storms.  War  calls 
forth  qualities  whose  manifestation  is 
not  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  blood,  and  what  these  ami- 
able and  timorous  persons  hold  dearer 
than  any  blood,  except  their  own — 
namely,  treasure.  (Write  treasure 
first,  as  Dogberry  says  I)  What  has 
the  long  peace  which  the  virtues  of 
Wellington  earned  taught  us?  Among 
other  things  it  has  taught  ns  to  under- 
value, decry,  and  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  those  attributes  which 
alone  can  avail  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
It  has  taught  ns  to  express  our  opinion 
as  a  nation,  that  swift  travelling,  sur- 
prising inventions,  secure  means  of 
money- getting,  and  assiduous  study 
to  increase  those  appliances  which  oil 
the  machinery  of  life,  and  send  ns 
smoothly  and  luxuriously  onward  to 
the  grave,  are  the  only  things  to  be 
sought  and  admired,  and  their  inven- 
tors applauded. 

While,  as  a  nation,  we  are  hugging 
ourselves  as  we  think  of  our  pecuniary 
prosperity,  our  freedom  from  any  but 
slight  molestations,  the  nninterrupted 
course  and  renewed  facilities  of  our 
neree,  and  the  many  improve- 


ments in  the  art  of  existence  which 
science  has  conferred,   there  comes 
this  event  to  test  onr  sinceritj.     In  s 
moment  all  onr  fashionable  philosophy 
is  forgotten.    In  spite  of  Manchester 
schooling,  we  admit  that  the  Doke 
was  a  great  man — that  there  are  anch 
things  as  military  virtues — that  they 
rank,  for  the  moment,  higher  than  the 
science  of  taking  money  from  yonr 
neighbour's  pocket  and  transferring 
it  to  yonr  own — that  glory  is  noi  an 
empty  name,  but  a  splendid  reality, 
capable  of  rousing  in  ns  strange  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm.    There  are  some 
who,  while  lounging  pleasantly  on 
prize  sofas  from  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  reading  the  story  of  the  Penin- 
sular Campaigns,  will  envy  Sur  Arthnr 
his  bivouac  on  the  cold  ground,  with 
hope  for  a  fire,  confidence  for  a  pillow. 
Nay,  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
new  school  who  have  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  feel  their   cheeks 
flush,  and  their  hearts  beat  in  doable 
time,  as  they  read  how  the  English 
general  routed  Soult,  or  held  Mas-  « 
sens  in  check — who  have,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  thought  it  would  have  been 
worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life  on 
'Change  to  have  stood  beside  the  great 
Duke  when  Napoleon  was  shattering 
his  columns  against  a  living  bulwark 
of  Englishmen.     And  let  us  say,  O 
unworthy  young  cotton -spinner,   or 
degenerate  member  of  Peace  Society  I 
that,  for  once,  your  impulse  is  true ! 
There  would  have  been  more  of  life 
in  that  hour  of  Waterloo— more  self- 
knowledge — more  awakening  of  noble 
faculties  in  yonr  soul,  if  it  happen  to 
possess  any  such  slumbering  inhabit- 
ants, in  one  glorious  hour,  than  in  a 
long  and  wrinkling  course  of  remune- 
rative Mammon-worship. 

But  these  and  the  like  impnlses, 
roused  by  the  present  majestic  image 
of  the  old  warrior  passing  peace- 
fully away  in  his  castle  of  Walmer, 
will  be  short-lived.  The  grave 
will  close  over  him  — his  memory 
will  be  not  a  sound,  but  an  echo 
—and  we  shall  return  to  our  engross- 
ing pnrsuits,  onr  beloved  ease,  and 
onr  wallowing  in  the  mire.  When 
will  another  l&e  go  out  whose  extinc- 
tion shall,  for  a  space,  darken  Eng- 
land, and  force  ns  to  think  nobly,  m 
spite  of  surrounding  circumstances 
and  of  ourselves  ?   What  sign  is  there 
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of  the  training  of  fatnre  Wellingtons  ? 
Before  his  rising,  other  great  lights 
were  shining  in  the  firmament — men 
were  familiar  with  heroism,  and  did 
not  then,  when  a  great  man  died, 
tnm  to  one  another  asking,  **  When 
comes  there  such  another?"  There 
was  no  sign  then  of  sterility  in  the 
nation — no  failure  of  the  necessary 
inflaences  for  producing  noble  plants. 
But  now  I — shall  we  turn  to  any  of 
the  approved  and  popular  nurseries  of 
opinion  for  the  germ  that  is  in  time 
to  OTcrshadow  us,  and  beneath  which 
we  shall  dwell  in  security?  Is  there 
any  indication,  or  probability,  of  these 
affording  one  who  shall  stand  up 
against  a  future  conqueror  of  the 
world,  ready  "  to  perish  to  the  last 
man  ?  " 

The  spectacle  of  this  great  relic  of 
a  past  time,  vanishing  amid  a  nation's 
sorrow  and  regard,  is  a  terrible  re- 
buke to  the  sel^applause  of  the  age.1 

For,  among  its  most  efficient  repre- 
sentatives and  favourite  offspring, 
there  is  not  one  who  is  likely  to  be 
pointed  at  as  an  example,  or  remem- 
bered with  reverence  and  pride.  Look- 
ing at  them,  fame  would  seem  no 
longer  an  aspuration  of  humanity.  To 
cajol  and  flatter  a  mob  for  their 
voices — to  advocate  that  in  public  as 
a  principle,  which,  in  private  life, 
would  be  considered  a  baseness — to 
add  house  to  house,  mill  to  mill,  and 
scrip  to  scrip— to  dwell  barely  in  de- 
cencies for  ever— to  enjoy  ease  which 
they  never  earned  by  labour — such 
appears  to  be  the  sublime  ambition  of 
such  of  our  public  men  as  claim  to  be 
peculiarly  the  representatives  of  the 


spirit  of  the  age.  To  that  spirit  no 
man  ever  formed  a  more  antagonistic 
embodiment  that  the  Duke.  Its  yield- 
ing to  expediency — its  apathy  and  un- 
belief—its love  of  ease — and,  what  it 
is  proudest  of,  its  liberalism — were 
ail  repugnant  to  his  sterling  nature. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  vivid 
contrast  afforded  bv  the  base,  traffick- 
ing, ease-loving,  self-seeking  doctrines 
which  the  unsleeping  activity  and 
audacity  of  their  assertors  have  ren- 
dered popular,  is  what  now  pro- 
jects the  Duke's  image  in  relief  so 
strong  as  to  insure  universal  recog- 
nition, and  to  fill  the  public  eye.  To 
harmonise  with  that  image,  a  very 
different  back-ground  is  required, 
whose  elements  must  be  sought  in 
other  days  than  these. 

One  glance  more  before  the  eternal 
gates  dose  on  him.  There  we  have 
assurance  of  a  man  I  Some  there  are 
who,  while  not  sparing  of  their  ad- 
miration and  respect,  will  take  far 
other  models  for  imitation.  Some 
there  are  who  will  be  awakened  out 
of  their  apathy  at  sight  of  the  funeral 
honours  paid  to  one  whose  sphit  was 
so  different  from  that  of  the  time, 
which  yet  has  virtue  enough  to 
lament  him.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
look  upon  his  like  again,  we  know 
not ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  the  qualities  which,  in  this  ge- 
neration, seem  to  command  success, 
and  which  are  ever  evincing  them- 
selves more  obtrusively  as  their  cur- 
rent value  is  recognised,  will  never 
form  a  spirit  resembling  that  which 
manifested  itself,  for  us  and  for  pos- 
terity, as  Arthur  Puke  of  Wellington  I 
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Thc  HolidaTB!  We  doubt  whe- 
ther the  word  has  leas  attractioB  for 
the  ear  of  the  statesman  thaa  for 
that  of  the  school-boy— whether  the 
foldra  time  of  recreation  is  most 
aincerety  longed  for  by  the  man  of 
tMisiness  or  the  nrchln  of  the  Latin 
dass.  .  WoriL,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  most  of  as;  and 
thongh  we  do  most  confidently  be- 
lieye  that  the  majority  of  mankind 
have  no  abstract  relish  for  seyere 
labour,  yet  the  penalties  of  idleness 
are  so  terrible,  that  we  snbmit  onr- 
seWes,  on  the  whole,  with  reasonable 
fortitnde,  to  the  common  doom. 
Work,  therefore,  we  perform  with 
a  will  for  many  months  of  the 
year — some  of  ns  making  speeches, 
others  writing  articles,  divers  plead- 
ing in  the  oonrts  of  law,  and  many 
Bweltenng  in  conntiog-honses — until, 
as  if  by  a  general  impulse,  when  the 
sweet  days  of  summer  arrive,  and 
the  streets  become  intolerable  through 
heat,  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  rises  hi  revolt  against  labour. 
Railroad,  sta^ooach,  and  steamer 
are  put  into  mimediate  requisition; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  squares  are  as 
deserted  as  thongh  the  inhabitants 
had  seceded  to  the  diggings. 

This  year  the  holidays  were  some- 
what unusually  broken.  On  the 
very  verge  of,  if  not  in  them,  came 
the  general  election,  an  event  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  tfane,  we 
recall  with  no  pleasurable  sensations. 
To  keep  out  of  the  turmoil  of  an 
election  is  clearly  impossible.  You 
may  be  a  phDosopher,  but  you  are 
also  a  Briton;  and  although  yon 
were  as  deadened  to  humanity  as 
was  Tlmon  of  Athens,  you  must 
necessarily  have  some  preference 
when  the  choice  lies  between  Alci- 
biades  and  Apemantus.  If  you  are 
a  non-elector,  yon  can,  at  all  events, 
bellow — if  you  have  a  vote,  we  defy 
you  to  escape  the  poll.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderftil  how  soon  and  keenly  a 
man  will  warm  to  a  contest.  We 
have  heard  an  old  gentleman  protest, 
of  a  Monday,  that  no  consiaeration 
upon  earth  would  induce  him  to 
register  his  vote,  and  on  the  Friday 


thereafter,  we  have  seen  him  installed 
as  chairman  of  a  oommittee,  wad  as 
active  as  a  cat  in  an  aviary.    lodeed, 
we  regard  the  man,  even  thonsb  lie 
be  an  adversary,  who  withholoB  his 
vote  on  such  an  occaaion,  with  feel- 
ings little  short  of  contempt.      He 
has  a  vote,  and  he  ought  to  exercise 
it  one  way  or  another.  If  he  abataias, 
without    alleging    some    intelligil^ 
reason,  you  are  at  liberty  to  set  him 
down  as  a  sneak.    But  such  apathy 
is  not  general    On  the  late  occastcm 
there  was  a  hard  struggle  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  not  until  Angnat 
had  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  Jalj 
did  the  din  of  battle  cease.    What 
a  beautifiil  hush  of  tranquillity  waa 
instantly   diffused    over    the   laadl 
Men  of  all  denominations  and  shades 
of  opinion  united  in  a  cordial  thanks- 
givmgthat  they  were  furiy  rid  of  die 
nuisance ;  and  nobody  but  the  keeper 
of  a  pothouse  durst  venture  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  annual  parUaments.  The 
journals,    hitherto    so    fieir,   grew 
straightway  pretematnrally  dnU.     It 
was  no  use  taking  up  a  newspaper, 
for    nothing   was    recorded    in   its 
columns;  and  the  very  sight  of  the 
huge  dose-printed  sheet,  among  the 
fresh  green  hills,  made  one  invotnn- 
tarily    diudder,    by    recalling    the 
atmosphere  of  its  place  of  birth.    To 
write  leaders  during  the  dog-days  is 
a  worse  than  Tunisian  slavery;   to 
read  them,  may  not  be  quite  so  bad ; 
but  the  task  required  more  fortitude 
than  we  acknowledge  to  have  fallen 
to  our  share.     As  well  remain   in 
town  as  transport  its  gossip  to  the 
country. 

As,  however,  some  people  must 
necessarily  remain  in  bondage  to 
perform  indispensable  tasks  while 
others  go  free,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  considering  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  if  persons  so  situated 
should  envy,  and  even  try  to  abridge, 
the  short-Uved  happiness  of  the  rest. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  some  un- 
fortunate London  scribes  were  so 
forgetful  of  theu*  duties  to  mankind 
as  to  suggest  that  Parliament  should 
immediately  assemble,  and  a  new 
era  of  strife  begin,  before  the  echo 
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of  tiie  old  one  had  died  upon  tbe 
pablie  ear.  To  the  credit  of  the 
cooBtry  be  it  said,  the  impvdeaC 
proposal  was  met  with  a  shout  of 
mniversal  dl8iH>probatio]i.  Were  mem- 
bers, yet  paattog  with  tbe  toil  and 
fatigne  of  their  contests,  to  be  dragged 
np  without  a  month's  repose  to  Lon- 
don, there  to  enjoy,  in  stifling  St 
Stephras,  the  old  flowers  of  rhetoric 
with  which  all  politicians  are  fami- 
liar ?  Were  the  ohiefe  of  parties  neyer 
to  have  a  breathing-time — a  moment 
for  qoiet  thoaght — or  leisnre  to  con- 
sider their  plans  of  future  opera* 
tions?  To  do  them  jostice,  no  set  of 
men  were  more  incensed  at  the  pro- 
posal than  the  Whigs — for  Lord  John 
Rossell  was  known  to  be  in  ScotUmd, 
a  country  peculiarly  adapted  for  letter- 
writing  ;  and,  as  his  lordship  had,  on 
one  previous  occasion,  made  a  notable 
hit  from  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  say- 
ing what  might  Inb  expected  from  him 
BOW,  if  he  was  only  allowed  tbe  bea^ 
of  time.  Tour  state-letter  is  not  a 
document  to  be  tossed  off  like  a  dinner 
invitation.  It  requires  thought  aad 
careful  revision;  and,  besides,  it  is 
nsnaUysabmitted,  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, to  various  colieagues,  before 
it  is  finally  given  to  the  papers.  Lord 
John  RttneU,  though  a  comet,  is  not 
a  rapid  composer.  Mr  McGregor  would 
despatch  thirty  epistles  to  lus  consti- 
tuents, before  the  ex-Premier  could 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
single  seotence. 

In  common  with  many  others,  we 
confess  that  we  did  expect  to  be  fa- 
Toured  with  some  such  manifiBsto. 
We  are  aware  that  grave  doubts  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  influential 
membera  of  the  Whig  party  as  to  the 
prudence  of  the  former  communica- 
tion, whidi,  though  it  might  be  well- 
timed  as  a  party  stroke,  did  never- 
theless comaoit  them  to  certain  views 
which  they  had  not  previously  pro- 
fessed, and  did  eventually  compel  them 
to  adopt  certain  measures  which  there- 
tofore they  were  not  prepared  with 
any  cordiality  to  receive.  We  are  also 
aware-^t  least  it  is  matter  of  com- 
mon report — that  his  lordship,  on  that 
occasion,  received  a  sharp  intimation 
from  several  of  his  supporters,  that 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
his  precipitancy;  that,  according  to 
their  views,  a  leader  in  opposition 


was  not  fireed  fhxB  the  wholesome 
obligatioo  of  taking  deliberate  counsel 
before  announcing  a  decided  line  of 
action.  In  short,  that  he  had  better 
divest  himsdf,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  notion  that  in  him  alone  were 
concentrated  the  wlu>le  genius  and 
essence  of  Whiggery.  Of  all  this  we 
were  aware;  but,  being  accustomed 
to  look  upon  Lord  John  as  a  choleric 
follow,  who  would  take  his  own  way 
in  spite  of  every  reoMmstrance,  we 
still  had  hopes  of  a  letter ;  and  are  not 
a  little  disappointed  to  find  that,  for 
this  year  at  least,  there  will  be  a  blank 
in  political  correspondence. 

There  are,  however,  more  methods 
of  expression  than  one;  and  it  is  con- 
solatory to  know  that  the  public  has 
had  the  benefit  of  listening,  more  than 
once  during  the  holidays,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  noble  lord. 

Two  remarkable  personages,  in  two 
neighboming  countries,  have  at  the 
same  tune  been  going  theur  political 
rounds.  Louis  Ni^eon  has  been 
making  the  tour  of  France,  receiving 
everywhere,  as  we  are  assured  by  tbe 
press,  the  warmest  expressions  of 
sympiathy  and  devotion;  and  it  is 
now  evident  that  he  intends,  with 
as  little  delav  as  possible,  to  assume 
the  imperial  diadem.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  been  progressing  from 
The  Gart  to  Stiriing,  and  from 
Stiiiing  to  Perth,  piddng  up  stray 
burgess  -  tkkets,  vowing  fidelity  to 
divers  Guildries,  and  taking  an  ac- 
tive share  ki  a  public  politKal  ban- 
quet His  aMurations  are  certainly 
more  humble  than  those  of  the  Prince- 
President,  as  his  sphere  is  more  limit- 
ed; but,  for  all  that,  they  may  be 
equally  personal;  and,  judging  from 
the  character.of  the  company  in  which 
he  last  appeared,  as  weu  as  from  the 
tone  whidi  he  assumed,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  object  and  purpose  of 
these  peregrinations  is  his  speedy  re- 
instatement into  office.  Whether  be 
may  succeed  or  not,  is,  of  course, 
matter  of  opinion.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  see  what 
grounds  he  can  set  forth  to  induce  the 
country  to  reverse  the  judgmeut  which 
it  has  already  passed  upon  him,  and 
upon  his  party. 

Since  the  result  of  the  late  election, 
it  is  observable  that  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  bitterness  and  exasperation 
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against  the  present  Government,  has 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  satellites  and  nndeiiings,  espe- 
cially to  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
They  cannot  even  attend  a  dinner 
given  to  the  most  obscore  of  the  race 
of  Adam,  without  using  language  of 
which,  when  the  fhmes  of  the  banquet 
were  dissipated,  we  sincerely  trust 
they  were  ashamed.  Men  may  hold 
the  most  extreme  opinions  without 
expressing  themselves  in  uncourteous 
terms;  and  the  offence  becomes 
greater  when  we  find  that  it  is  com- 
mitted by  gentlemen  from  whose 
character  and  antecedents — both  of 
^hem  creditable — we  had  expected 
better  things.  Having  said  this  much, 
we  abstain  from  further  comment, 
and  shall  not  even  transfer  the  ob- 
noxious expletives  to  our  pages.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that, 
among  parties  vitally  interested  in 
the  return  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
power,  there  exists  a  spirit  of  animo- 
sity towards  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, Infinitely  greater  than  what 
was  exhibited  before  the  result  of  the 
election  was  known.  Also,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that,  at  all  such 
gatherings,  ^*  the  great  Liberal  party  " 
has  been  invariably  talked  of  as  a 
united  and  compact  body — a  drcum- 
stance  of  which  we,  who  have  watched 
the  elections  narrowly,  have  hitherto 
been  in  ignorance  profound.  Cer- 
tainly such  union  did  not  prevail  in 
Edinburgh,  where  one  section  of  the 
Liberals  assailed  another  with  the 
utmost  violence  and  acerbity— nor  in 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  from  both  of 
which  places  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  moreover 
had  been  the  sitting  member  for  the 
latter  town,  was  compelled  to  retire 
in  extreme  discomfiture — nor  in  Pais- 
ley, where  one  Liberal  of  advanced 
opinions,  also  sitting  member  for  the 
place,  was  nearly  driven  from  the  hus- 
tings by  the  nirious  supporters  of 
another ;  nor  in  the  Northern  burghs, 
where  Messrs  Laing  and  Loch  inter- 
changed courtesies  most  amusing  to 
the  impartial  listener.  What  took  Mr 
Loch,  the  younger—perhaps  the  most 
unlucky  candidate  of  our  day  —  to 
Manchester  along  with  Mr  Denman, 
where  these  two  young  Whig- Liberals 
tried  to  unseat  Bright  and  Milner 
Gibson,  whose  liberality  could  in  no- 


wise be  impeached?  Were  these 
firiendly  contests?  If  they  were,  aM 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  Liberal  amdi- 
dates  must,  to  judge  firom  tiie  language 
employed,  have  an  exceedingly  mean 
estimate  of  the  principles  and  motives 
of  each  other. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Whigs,  at  the 

§  resent  time,  are  driven  almost  to 
esperation;  and,  like  bad  swimmers, 
when  out  of  theur  depth,  are  clutching 
at  every  floating  straw.  They  are 
deeply  dissatisfi^  with  Lord  John 
on  account  of  his  resignation — whidi 
is  hardly  fair,  inasmuch  as  we  may 
conclude,  from  certain  previous  pas- 
sages in  his  political  life,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  have  resigned 
could  he  possibly  have  avoided  doing 
so.  They  know,  however,  perfectly 
well  that,  without  him,  they  are  help- 
less; for,  since  Palmerston  seceded 
from  them,  they  cannot  exhibit  in 
their  whole  muster-list  a  single  name 
to  which  the  reputation  of  more  than 
average  ability  is  attached.  They 
are,  indeed,  very  ill  off  for  men,  as 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
watched  their  late  attempts  to  exalt 
Messrs  Tuffnell  and  Comewall  Lewis 
— respectable  gentlemen  enough,  but 
no  wizards — to  the  rank  of  consummate 
statesmen.  Take  Lord  John  Russell 
away  from  them,  and  they  are  about 
as  imbecile  a  set  as  ever  assumed  the 
name  of  a  party.  So  they  are  still 
compelled  to  put  Lord  John  foremost 
in  the  van  ;  and  to  assert,  as  one  of 
them— forgetting  for  a  moment  his 
cue  —  did,  the  other  day,  that  ^^  if 
there  is  to  be  a  reoraamsaiion  of  the 
Liberal  party^  Lora  John  Russell 
deserves  the  highest  position  among 
that  party."  ^  then,  as  yet,  there 
has  been  no  reorganisation — the  union 
so  impudently  assumed,  has  no  actual 
existence— the  Whigs  are  just  where 
they  were,  neither  trusted,  nor  honour- 
ed, nor  loved  by  various  sections  of 
the  Liberals. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  astounding  if 
the  case  were  otherwise,  considering 
how  entirely  the  Whigs  have  lived, 
for  years  past,  on  the  support  of 
others,  without  vouchsafing  the  small- 
est acknowledgment.  Most  fnghtfni 
is  the  picture  of  selfishness  which  the 
Whig  traditions  disclose.  Professing 
to  uphold  "  the  cause  of  the  people  " 
— which,  in  a  countiy  constituted  like 
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this,  is  a  term  absolotelj  witboot 
meaning,  since  tliere  is  no  antagonis* 
tic  cause — ^thej  avail  themselves  of 
popular  excitement,  upon  donbtfol 
qnestions  of  poiicj,  to  get  possession 
of  power  and  patronage ;  and,  once 
installed,  do  little  else  than  make 
division  of  the  spoils  aiftongst  them- 
selves, to  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
who  are  not  hereditary  Whigs.  The 
American  slave- owner  is  not  more 
indignant  at  finding  himself  placed  at 
table  with  a  coloured  man,  than  is  the 
partj  Whig,  if  any  sign  of  favour  is 
shown  to  a  liberal  of  another  stamp. 
And,  even  as  the  man  of  colour  re- 
sents the  insolence  and  exdusiveness 
of  the  Yanlcee,  so  do  most  of  the 
independent  Liberals  abhor  the  Whig 
impertinence.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
it.  People  are  sick,  at  the  present 
day,  of  hearing  reiterated  trash  about 
the  principles  of  Charles  James  Fox 
— we  wonder  that,  for  variety^s  sake, 
they  do  not  substitute  those  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole — and  the  rubbish 
which  forms  the  staple  theme  for 
glorification  at  Whig  banquets.  It  is 
not  bv  blowing  at  cold  ashes  that 
party  life  can  be  restored.  Show  us 
the  living  man  who  has  his  country^s 
good  at  heart,  not  simply  at  the  end 
of  his  tongue — who  aspires  to  the 
position  of  a  statesman  because  he 
hopes  to  govern  for  the  nation's  weal, 
not  for  personal  aggrandisement  — 
who  cares  nothing  for  party,  for  mere 
party's  sake,  and  encumbers  himself 
with  no  traditionary  watchwords,  or 
childish  Shibboleths,  such  as  are  the 
last  inheritance  of  the  Whigs.  Such 
is  the  man  to  follow,  if  we  believe  in 
his  doctrine  and  integrity  ;  and  such 
alone  can  make  a  party  which  is  truly 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  no  more  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  than  was 
Theodore  of  Corsica  an  anointed  king. 
He  may,  indeed,  assume  the  airs  of  a 
leader,  and  his  immediate  partisans 
may  try  to  represent  him  as  such,  and 
vindicate  his  claims  on  the  score  of 
something  like  prescriptive  right;  but 
both  he  and  they  know  that  they  are 
attempting  to  perpetrate  an  impos- 
ture. They  affect  to  extol  Sir  James 
Graham — in  reality,  they  regard  him 
with  almost  abject  terror.  They  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  alliance  he 
may  form  ;   and,  sooth  to  say,  he 
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must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  ven- 
ture to  predicate  the  movements  of 
the  Knight  of  Netherby.  They  hate 
Palmerston  with  a  hatred  more  genu- 
ine than  the  admiration  they  once 
professed  to  feel  for  his  consummate 
ability;  and  they  dare  not  venture 
upon  a  direct  coalition  with  the  men 
of  the  Manchester  school.  That  once 
efiected,  the  whole  system  of  Whig 
tradition  would  be  instantaneously 
reduced  to  devil's- dust.  As  a  party, 
and  as  a  governing  power,  the  Whiga 
are  doomed.  It  is  strange  that  they 
are  not  convinced  of  a  fact  so  appa- 
rent to  every  one  else.  If  they  form, 
as  they  still  maintain,  the  principal 
portion,  or  matrix,  of  the  Liberal 
party ;  and  if  Lord  John  Russell  is, 
as  thev  aver,  the  one  man  competent 
to  lead  that  party— bow  is  it  that  they 
are  now,  not  in  power,  but  in  oppo- 
sition ?  The  last  Parliament  was  not 
Conservative — that  they  admit :  how 
happened  it,  then,  that  in  such  a  Par- 
liament, the  Whig  Ministry  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  oflice?  With 
which  section  of  the  Liberals  lay 
the  fault,  and  which  is  to  make  the 
amende  f  Not  the  Whigs.  They 
vindicate  and  maintain  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  policy,  when  impugned^ 
even  down  to  the  smallest  particular. 
They  acknowledge  no  error ;  they 
stand  upon  entire  infallibility.  They 
will  not  admit  that  they  have  gone 
wrong,  or  done  anything  which  should 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
They  proclaim  themselves  still  to  be 
the  popular  party ;  and,  in  that  belief,^ 
hoist  their  decrepid  standard.  If  they 
are  the  popular  party,  and  were  so  in 
a  Parliament  of  their  own  calling,  how 
happens  it  that  they  were  ejected? 
Fifty  years  hence,  if  there  should  be 
then  a  Whig  historian  extant,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  an  adequate  rea- 
son consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  party. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  Whigs  are, 
even  now,  so  clamorous  against  Lord 
Derby  and  his  Government?  On 
what  grounds  can  they  justify  that 
insolent  tone  which  one  and  all  of 
them  have  assumed  ?  '^  We  don't 
want  any  trials  of  untried  men."  So 
said  a  gentleman,  the  other  day, 
whose  interest  in  Whig  ascendancy 
is  too  notorious  to  require  explana- 
tion I     Yet    he   seems   entirely    to 
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forget  that  he  was  one  of  that  con- 
pany  of  ^^  tried  men  "  who  conld  Bot 
keep  office  when  they  had  it,  or  main- 
tain a  majority  in  a  Parliamoit  em- 
phatically their  own.  Surely  it  was 
rather  rash  to  provoke  comparison 
between  the  merits  and  qnalifications 
of  the  members  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Ministries.  From  the  bluest 
to  the  lowest— 4f  we  were  to  weigh 
Lord  Derby  against  Lord  John  Ros- 
sell,  and  the  speaker  above  referred 
to  against  the  gentleman  who  now 
occupies  his  distinguished  position — 
we  bHBlieve  that  the  balance  would  be 
found  greatly  in  the  disfavour  of  the 
Whigs.  It  is  when  a  man  has  been 
tried  and  found  wantmg,  that  he  is 
justly  placed  on  the  list  of  incapables. 
Is  it  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  justice  to  condemn  any  man  with- 
out atrial? 

They  can  point  to  no  one  act  of  the 
present  Ministry  which  the  country 
has  marked  with  disapiH^val.  What 
may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures which  Lord  Derby  may  think 
proper  to  pursue,  is  at  present  un- 
known, and  will  remain  so,  until  the 
legitimate  and  constitutional  time  for 
the  announcement  shall  arrive.  With 
regard  to  the  one  question  which  of 
late  years  has  been  so  prominently 
before  the  country,  the  Premier  has 
been  perfectly  explicit.  He  has  stated 
that  he  will  not  attempt  the  reimpo- 
sitlon  of  a  duty  upon  com  against 
the  declared  feeling  of  a  majority  of 
the  Commons  and  their  represen- 
tatives. To  say  that  Lord  Derby, 
by  pursuing  such  a  course,  is  act- 
ing contrary  to  principle,  is  to  utter 
a  deliberate  falsehood.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  opi- 
nions have  undergone  any  manner 
of  change.  He  has  never  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  convert  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Free  Trade  doc- 
trines ;  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
their  convictions  remain  unaltered  as 
to  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  violent 
chanse  which  was  made  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country.  We 
have  all  along  most  strenuously 
maintained  the  same  views ;  and  we 
do  not  see  reason  to  retract  one  iota 
of  the  opinions  which  we  have  ex- 
^  But  it  is  not  true  that  Lord 
\me  into  power  pledged  to 


restore  ProtecUon.  He  did  act  in- 
trigue for  office,  like  others  who  l»ve 
80  intrigued — he  accepted  tiia  great 
trust  of  Government  at  the  hands  oi 
bis  Sovereign,  not  to  cany  oat  bis 
own  peculiar  views,  but  to  admioister 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  upright- 
ness and  in  hbnour.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  bound  to  consider  whether  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  system  which  he  fonnd  in 
active  operation ;  or,  still  retaining  his 
own  opinion,  to  allow  that  system  to 
continue,  and  turn  his  energies  to  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  interests 
which  hitherto  had  been  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  He  did  so 
consider  it,  and  the  very  first  an- 
nouncement he  made,  as  Minister, 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  woidd  not 
attempt  to  reverse  that  system,  unless 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  country. 

Mark,  now,  the  absurdity,  and — ^if 
it  were  worth  maricing — the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Whigs.  Last  year, 
they  and  then*  organs  afifected  to  re- 
nrd  the  possible  advent  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  with  a  sort  of  religi- 
ous horror,  because,  as  they  said, 
such  an  event  would  necessarily 
imply  the  reimposition  of  duties  upon 
com.  This  year,  they  try  to  raise 
an  agitation  against  Loi^  Derby, 
throughout  the  country,  because  he 
has  distinctly  intimated  that  he  will 
bring  forward  no  such  measure  1  To 
whom,  it  may  be  asked,  do  they  ad- 
dress themselves  ?  Not  certainly  to 
the  agricuHnrists ;  for  that  sggrieved 
class  of  men  is  little  likely  to  fed 
flattered  by  sympathy  from  such  a 
quarter.  When,  in  the  dsrkest  hour 
of  their  depression,  the  agriculturists 
appealed  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  in- 
trusted their  cause  to  his  hands,  they 
asked  no  pledges— they  entered  into 
no  bargain  of  reciprocal  support. 
They  came  to  a  great  statesman,  of 
whose  honour  they  were  firmly  as- 
sured, and  in  whose  wisdom  they 
had  entire  reliance — they  prayed  him 
to  advocate  their  cause  in  the  senate 
—but  they  did  not  commit  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  bind  him  to  any 
specific  measure.  That  Lord  Derby 
has  the  full  confidence  of  the  country 
party,  onr  opponents  do  not  even 
affect  to  deny.  Do  they  mean  to  say 
that  such  would  have  been  the  case 
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bad  Lord  Derbj  abandoned  principle? 
Not  they.  Tbey  are  railing  against 
sense  and  reason,  with  the  rabidity 
of  discomfited  men ;  and  in  the  vent- 
lag  of  thebr  renom,  they  cannot  see 
the  Indicrons  inconsistency  of  their 
Language.  Do  they  expect,  by  taunt- 
ing liOTd  Derby  with  dereliction  of 
principle,  to  irritate  the  Free-Traders 
against  him  ?  If  not,  why  this  fhry  ? 
Formeriy  they  denounced  as  insanity 
the  idea  of  a  return  to  Protection — 
now  they  are  indignant  with  the 
AOnistry  because  no  such  return  has 
been  proposed ! 

We  have  adrerted,  at  greater 
length  then  we  intended,  to  the  late 
Whig  manifestations  by  mere  subor- 
dinates, because  these  are  usually 
pilot  balloons  sent  up  in  order  to  as- 
certain which  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing, before  the  bigger  bubble  is  let 
i^p  from  the  political  Cremome. 
After  several  minor  flights,  the  Whig 
party  held  a  great  gathering  at  Perth, 
Bominaily  in  honour  of  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  but  actually  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  ascent  of  a  greater 
amtmant.  And  accordingly,  after 
•erne  preliminary  cackle.  Lord  John 
Kussell  got  into  his  altitudes. 

Now,  it  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, whilst  addressing  an  audience 
far  from  contemptible,  in  a  speech 
whidi,  in  a  fow  hours,  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  man  in  the  country 
who  cares  one  farthing  for  politics, 
Lord  John  would  have  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  appearing 
there,  neither  in  the  character  of 
Minister,  nor  in  that  of  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  but  simply  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  parties  of  which  col- 
lectively the  Opposition  is  formed. 
W)Kn  a  statesman  has  demitted  office, 
wiMther  spontaneously,  or  through 
treachery,  or  in  consequence  of  de- 
feat, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
will  advert  to  that  topic,  in  order  to 
set  himself  right  with  his  audience, 
and  to  explain  why  it  is  that  he  has 
BO  longer  in  his  grasp  the  reins  of 
power.  He  may  l^  an  injured,  or  he 
may  have  been  an  imprudent  man. 
Has  he  to  forgive  or  to  apologise?  In 
brief,  what  caused  his  faU?  Upon  that 
point,  which  we  venture  to  think  is  a 
most  matoial  one.  Lord  John  Russell 
b  dumb  as  death.    By  implication, 


indeed,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he 
has  been  deeply  injured,  for  not  one 
admission  does  he  make  of  a  single 
fttult  or  error  committed  by  him  during 
his  whole  political  career.  He  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  regret.  He  re- 
gards the  course  which  he  has  been 
pursuing  as  the  correct  one  In  every 
point  of  view,  and  nothing  will  induce 
him  to  deviate  from  it,  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left  To  say  the 
truth,  we  expected  nothing  less  from 
the  noble  lord.  Some  men — and  ho 
is  one  of  that  dase — ^have  such  a 
settled  and  entu«  faith  in  their  own 
infallibility,  that  they  never  can  be 
induced  to  allow  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  foil  into  error.  So,  then, 
the  noble  lord  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  victim ! 

If  it  was  so,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  falling  in  a  Liberal  Partiament,  and 
by  the  hands  of  Liberal  conspirators. 
Was  it  that  he  was  too  virtuous  for 
them,  or  that  they  were  too  jealous 
of  his  power?  Did  the  country  rise 
indignantly  to  protest  against  so  base 
an  assassination  ?  We  venture  to  say 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties obviously  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government,  one 
sentiment — that  of  intense  delight  at 
our  delivery  from  Whig  misrule— was 
prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Whigs  which  they  could  love — very 
little  which  they  could  even  regard. 
Bunglers  in  finance,  they  received  no 
credit  even  for  what  tbey  did  efi^ect, 
because  their  only  good  measures  were 
forced  upon  them,  after  their  origmal 
schemes  had  been  condemned.  They 
contrived  to  alienate  the  most  respect- 
able portion  of  the  middle  classes, 
whilst  they  foiled  to  conciliate  the 
Radicals.  They  first  appealed  to, 
and  then  insulted,  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  Great  Britain;  whilst  in 
Ireland  they  managed  to  incur  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. More  than  half  their  schemes 
were  abortive,  partly  because  they 
were  crude  ana  ill-conceived,  and 
partly  because  they  were  not  intended 
seriously  to  be  carried  through.  They 
engendered  dissatisfaction  in  our  colo- 
nies, and  seriously  imperilled  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers.  In  short, 
they  governed  for  the  sake  of  govern- 
ing, not  for  the  sake  of  the  conotry ; 
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and  the  whole  land  was  sick  of  them 
and  their  family  alliance.  When, 
therefore,  Lord  John  RnaseU,  at  Perth, 
Tirtnallj  annonnced  that  the  Whig 
policj  and  Whig  idews  were,  in  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  undergo 
no  modification,  we  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  indignation  with  which 
that  arowal  was  receiyed  by  several 
of  the  Liberal  joamals.  They  saw, 
what  perhaps  the  noble  lord  and  his 
immediate  snpporters  did  not  see,  that 
a  coalition  on  sach  terms  was  impos- 
sible—that the  Radicals  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  Whigs,  so  long 
as  the  latter  chose  to  enydop  them- 
selyes  in  their  dubious  mantle  of  inte- 
grity—and that  the  whole  speech  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  that,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  the  old  game 
would  be  resumed,  without  ray  change 
of  method  or  of  partners.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  wrath  of  Joseph 
waxed  hot  within  him  as  he  perused 
the  egotistical  harangue.  Well  might 
be  exclaim  with  the  Mantuan,  ^*  Sie 
vo$  non  veins  meUificaHs  qpes!^^  and 
denounce  the  Bathyllns,  who  had  so 
often  made  free  with  his  wisdom, 
without  allowing  him  to  participate 
in  thespoUl 

It  may,  howerer,  be  said,  that  this 
retinence  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Russell  is  manly— that  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  go  farther  than  his  own  Judg- 
ment will  lillow^and  that  he  declines 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  Radi- 
cals on  high  constitutional  grounds. 
If  BO,  why  these  attacks  upon  the 
present  Ministry  ?  Why  did  he,  after 
having  advised  her  Majesty  to  send 
for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  take  sweet 
counsel  with  Messrs  Cobden  and  Hume 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
progress  of  the  Grovemment  almost 
before  it  was  fully  formed?  And  why 
does  he  now  attack  that  Government 
before  the  nature  of  its  measures  are 
known?  Is  it  patriotism,  or  is  it  fac- 
tion, which  has  swayed  him  to  a  line 
of  conduct  very  unusual  indeed  to 
statesmen  situated  as  he  is,  and  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  duty  which 
even  an  ex-Premier  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  owe  to  the  Crown  ?  That 
he  should  be  in  opposition  is  natu- 
ral, and  perhaps  right.  But  what 
can  we  think  of  his  conduct  in  bay- 
ing absolutely  in  the  dark  —  abus- 
'"or  Ministers  for  not  disclosing  their 


policy  before  the  legitimate  time  for 
doing  so  has  arrived — and  dealing  in 
insinuation,  when,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, he  has  no  data  whatever  on 
which  to  found  the  smallest  charge? 
All  he  can  say  is,  that  they  have  not 
told  him  or  the  country  what  they  are 
about  to  do.  Of  course  they  have 
not.  Did  he  expect  that  he  was  stilL 
to  be  summoned  to  Cabinet  Cotmdls? 
Does  he  think  it  reasonable  that  Mr 
Disraeli  should  be  obliged,  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  to  commnni- 
cate  the  items  of  his  Budget  to  the 
public  journals,  and  submit  them  to 
the  enlightened  discussion  of  the 
press  ?  Or  does  he  dmply  mean  to 
tdnt  that,  following  his  own  example, 
and  that  of  divers  other  illoatriona 
Whigs,  some  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  have  selected  soma 
correspondent — ^bishop  or  dmggisft — 
and  confided  to  him  the  future  policy 
in  a  letter  which,  twelve  honra  after 
its  inditement,  mi^ht  be  made  the 
property  of  the  pubhc  ?  He  may  rest 
assured  that  no  such  heinous  foUy 
will  be  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Government  In  attacking 
them  before  he  has  anything  tangible 
to  lay  hold  of,  he  has  committed  a 
grievous  error,  for  he  has  at  once  ex- 
posed the  littleness  and  personality  of 
his  own  motives,  and  the  want  of 
generosity  in  the  section  of  that  party 
of  which  he  is  the  accredited  cham- 
pion. We  use  the  word  "section" 
advisedly,  because  in  this  matter  we 
do  not  identify  Lord  John  Rnssell 
with  many  of  the  leading  Whigs, 
who,  loss  prominent  in  actual  debaie, 
do  nevertheless  exercise  an  infiuence 
far  greater  than  his  over  the  move- 
ments of  their  party.  What  opposi- 
tion may  be  made  to  Lord  Derby's 
Grovemment  by  the  Lansdownes, 
Fitzwilliams,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  will  at  least  be  fair  and  open. 
They  were,  undoubtedly,  deeply  inte- 
rested in  party  politics,  and  they  are 
so  interested;  but  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  mere  factious  mptives^ 
and  they  will  not  consent  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mu«,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  their  party  in 
office,  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
certain  scandal  of  another  Ministerial 
defeat.  Lord  John  Russell  stands 
just  now  at  the  most  critical  and 
slippery  point  of  his  whole  political 
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career.  If  he  adyaoceB  farther,  and 
joins  the  Badicals,  he  loses  the  sap* 
port  of  the  Whig  magnates,  which 
alone  has  forced  him  into  political 
being.  Thej  will  not  join  with 
Manchester  or  the  Irish  Brigade — on 
that  they  are  determined ;  and  they 
are  wise  in  their  determination,  for 
the  inevitable  result  of  snch  a  junction 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
tntion.  If  he  does  not  so  advance,  he 
cannot  be  any  longer  the  leader  of 
what  he  and  his  underlings,  whose 
sole  object  is  place,  are  accustomed, 
by  a  pleasant  fiction,  to  call  "the 
Liberal  Party."  There  are  several 
'  bidders  for  the  leadership;  and,  with- 
out disparagemept  to  the  talents  of 
Lord  John,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  there  are  at  least  one  or  two 
whose  intellectual  and  administrative 
reputation  is  certainly  equal  to  his. 
We  presume  not  to  award  the  prize 
among  competitors — ^we  merely  echo 
general  opinion.  Certainly,  if  the 
genius  of  a  general  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  his  success,  the  Liberals 
may  be  excused  for  hesitating  to 
rally  once  more  around  the  standard 
of  so  unfortunate  a  leader.  In  most 
matters  of  opinion,  a  large  secUon  of 
them  differ  entirely  from  Lord  John ; 
they  contemplate  a  very  different 
issue  to  the  political  campaign ;  and 
that  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  there  can  be  any  unanimity 
in  tbeur  movements. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  is 
that  in  which  he  attempted  to  give  a 
wholly  new  meaning  to  the  word 
"  democracy."  According  to  the  noble 
lord,  we  are  now  to  consider  the  De- 
mocracy as  a  synonymous  term  for 
the  whole  people  of  this  country; 
and  if  that  view  is  to  be  adopted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  us  are  Democrats.  Now 
we  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe, 
that  more  arrant  and  egregious  non- 
sense was  never  uttered  by  the  lips  of 
living  man.  Lord  John  Russell  may 
change  the  statute-book,  but  be  can- 
not alter  the  dictionary;  and  we 
should  be  very  thankful  to  know  what 
authority  he  has  for  this  novel  appli- 
cation of  the  term.  Democracy  is  not 
a  synon^me  for  the  people,  nor  for 
any  section  of  the  people ;  it  simply 
means  a  peculiar  form  of  government. 


in  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  with  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  That  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Democracy  in  the  British  Constitu- 
tion every  one  allows  and  admits; 
bnt  for  all  that,  the  Constitution  is 
not  Democratic,  nor  can  it  be  made 
so,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
privileges  and  position  of  one  or  both 
of  the  two  other  regulating  powers. 
Lord  John  Russell  anxiously,  and 
even  querulously,  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  speech? 
Is  it  a  pleading  for  a  new  Reform 
Bill,  or  a  justification  of  his  own 
attempted  and  abortive  measures? 
Or  are  we  to  regard  it  simply  as 
a  piece  of  political  rigmarole,  of 
little  significance,  except  as  embody- 
ing the  complaint  of  a  disappointed 
man? 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain ;  and 
that  is,  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  country  to  weigh  the  measures 
which  the  present  Ministry  will  bring 
forward,  by  the  standard  of  their 
merits— not  to  encourage  in  any  way 
the  efforts  of  a  factions  opposition. 
The  truth  is,  that,  to  the  great  majority 
of  men,  the  mere  personality  of  the 
Grovemment  is  matter  of  entire  indif- 
ference. It  signifies  little  to  them  in 
whose  hands  the  administration  of 
affairs  is  lodged,  provided  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  rectitude  and  ability 
of  the  administrators.  With  party 
men  it  is  wholly  otherwise.  They 
have  a  direct,  and  often  a  most  serious 
interest  in  the  domination  of  their  own 
sect;  so  much  so,  that  the  popularity 
of  the  other  party  is  to  them  a  cause 
of  extreme  chagrin,  because  it  mate- 
rially interferes  with  their  own  pro- 
spects of  advancement.  They  would 
rather  see  the  country  ill  governed, 
for  the  chance  so  afforded  them  of  a 
return  to  power,  than  acknowledge 
good  government  on  the  part  of  their 
politiwd  adversaries.  Whatever  agi- 
tation has  been  commenced,  daring 
the  holidays,  against  her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers,  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  machinations  of  such 
ousted  and  mortified  men.  At  all 
gatherings  it  is  they  who  preside^ 
speechify,  accuse,  and  condemn.  They, 
forsooth,  have  no  confidence  in  Lord 
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Derby— they  have  no  idea  of  giving 
a  trial  to  an  untried  Ministry  1  Why 
not?  If  the  Ministry  acts  well  for 
the  coontry,  ooght  it  to  be  displaced 
because  those  gentlemen  are  lasting 
for  the  sweets  of  office?  They  have 
had  their  chance,  and  have  failed : 
is  the  task,  to  which  they  have  shown 
themselves  incompetent,  to  be  per- 
formed by  no  one  else  ?  If  the  Min- 
istry does  not  give  satisfaction,  their 
hopes  may  possibly  be  realised ;  bnt 
sorely  it  is  worth  while  waiting  the 
event,  without  this  ontbnrst  of  inde- 
cent pasMon. 

It  is,  indeed,  fall  time  that  all  honest 
men  should  unite  in  stifling  the  voice 
of  faction,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  arise.  It  is  not  now  fair  weather 
with  ns ;  at  all  events,  there  is  such  a 
gathering  of  clouds  in  one  part  of  the 
horizon,  that  we  mast  be  especially 
on  our  guard  lest  the  storm  come 
upon  us  unawares.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  disputing  about  the  command 
of  the  vessel,  when  there  are  tokens 
of  elemental  danger.  The  position 
of  Louis  Napoleon  with  regard  to 
France  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  the  present  century. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  generally 
represented  as  devoid  of  commanding 
ability-^as  destitute  of  principle  and 
character— as  obstinate,  vain,  sensual, 
and  even  silly — as  false  to  his  engage- 
ments, nnfaithful  to  his  friends,  and 
as  one  on  whose  word  no  possible  re- 
liance could  be  placed ;  and  yet  this 
man,  without  means,  and  without  in- 
fluence—one day  a  prisoner,  the  next 
an  exile— has  contrived  to  achieve 
the  entire  and  despotic  command  of 
the  very  foremost  nation  of  civilised 
£nrope — to  tread  under  foot  all  op- 
position— and  to  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  voice  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people,  as  his  passport  and  title  to 
the  throne  I  He  could  refer  to  no 
favourable  antecedents;  yet,  at  bis 
first  important  step,  we  find  him  ele- 
vated, through  the  medium  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  over  the  head  of  one  who 
was  justly  esteemed  as  the  first  living 
soldier  of  France.  Next  we  find  him 
in  collision  with  the  so*called  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  trium- 
phant almost  without  a  straggle. 
With  a  strong  heel  he  crushed  out  at 
once  the  fire  of  insurrection,  grappled 


with  a  licentious  press  and  strangled 
it,  smote  down  the  rising  power  of 
sodalism,  and  then  appealed  to  the 
nation  at  large  fbr  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  done.  That  confirma- 
tion was  given  to  him,  by  an  increased 
majority  of  voices ;  and  in  less  than  a 
year  thereafter  we  find  him  hailed, 
almost  by  nniveraal  France,  as  a 
political  deliverer,  and  solidted  to 
assume,  as  his  reward,  the  grand 
prize  of  the  Imperial  Crown!  We 
state  these  things,  not  in  laudation  of 
him,  bnt  as  a  practical  rebuke  tQ  the 
blindness  of  those  who  could  see,  in 
this  extraordinary  man,  nothing  more 
than  the  features  of  the  common  ad- 
venturer. Since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  no  common  adventurer  has  ever 
achieved  so  much.  Chance  did  not 
place  him  where  he  is :  if  it  had  been 
so,  his  first  step  would  also  have  been 
his  last.  Reviled,  maligned,  derided 
as  he  has  been,  how  comes  it  that  he 
yet  maintains  such  a  hold  of  the  heart 
of  France?  To  attribute  his  poww 
solely  to  the  adhesion  of  the  army,  as 
some  egregious  idiots  still  attempt  to 
do,  is  obviously  and  ludicrously  false. 
The  army  is  with  him,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  army  is  with  him  only,  becanae  tha 
people  are  also  on  his  side. 

The  overthrow  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
by  civil  insurrection,  is  now  a  thing 
impossible.  His  mission  was  to 
crush  insurrection,  and  he  has  done  it 
thoroughly  and  completely,  leaving 
no  room  whatever  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  hydra-head.  What  Liouis 
Philippe  coidd  not  accomplish — the 
suppression  of  the  barricades— Louis 
Napoleon  has  effected  at  once  by 
the  strong  hand  of  absolnte  power. 
Liberty  in  France  had  entirely  disiqi- 
peared  amidst  the  saturnalia  of  un- 
bridled licentiousness.  There  was  no 
choice  left,  except  between  mob-mlef 
and  autocracy ;  and  society,  consult- 
ing its  own  safety,  infinitely  preferred 
the  latter. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  to  deal 
with  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  new  power 
in  Europe,  and  not  the  least  formid- 
able, if  we  consider  his  position,  and 
what  he  has  already  accomplished. 
Single-handed,  he  has  taken  anarchy 
by  the  beard,  and  dashed  it  down. 
He  has  stepped  in  before  legitimacy ; 
and,  as  we  think,  has  utterly  destroyed 
the  chance,  if  any  existed,  of  the 
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restoration  of  the  heir  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Whilst  the  Count  de 
Chambord  was  dreaming,  hesitating, 
waiting  for  a  snminons  which  France, 
in  the  hour  of  her  distraction  and 
extremest  agony,  might  send  him,  the 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  showed  him- 
fidf  in  the  midst  of  Franee,  claimed 
his  rights  to  act  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
man,  and  in  an  inconceivably  short 
period  of  time  conquered  that  position 
which  the  other  asserted  to  be  his 
due.  We  yield  to  none  in  yeneration 
for  the  claims  of  legitimacy ;  but  such 
claims  are  absolutely  futile  when 
vested  in  the  person  of  a  fcdnkmt. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  could  league  to- 
gether to  rdmpose  a  weak  and  fugitive 
prince  upon  a  recusant  people;  and 
we  need  never  expect  agdn  to  behold 
their  recurrence.  The  appeal  of  the 
heir  of  Saint  Louis  lay  to  the  French 
people.  He  might  have  made  it  with 
effect  when  the  usurping  house  of 
Orleans  was  driven  out^  and  when 
the  middle  classes,  terrified  at  the 
revolationary  phantom  they  had 
evoked,  were  ready  to  have  given 
their  countenance  to  any  arrangement 
which  promised  to  insare  the  safety 
of  life  and  property,  and  the  firm 
administration  of  the  laws.  But  at 
that  juncture,  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  Coont  de  Chambord,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  Louis 
Napoleon  appeared,  and  took  the 
vacant  place.  We  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  the  means 
which  he  employed,  nor  their  abstract 
morality.  He  may  be  almost  as  culp- 
able as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
bilious  ravings  of  M.  Victor  Hugo— 
that  is  not  the  point.     We  must  re- 

rl  him  as  a  new  power  in  Europe ; 
under  him  it  is  manifest  that  the 
aspect  of  French  policy  is  entirely 
altered. 

Whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  to  be. 
compared  in  genius  or  resources  to  his 
unde— whetl^r  the  talents  of  that 
remarkable  man  have  descended  to 
him  as  an  inheritance,  or  whether  he 
merely  owes  his  present  position  to 
the  magic  of  his  name,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  former  glories — are  ques- 
tions which  time  alone  can  solve. 
But  this  much,  at  least,  we  know, 
that  in  strong  will  and  inflexible 
design  he  is  not  wanting;  and  that 


veiy  unserupulonsness  of  character  of 
which  he  is  accused  by  his  enemies,  is 
an  additional  reason,  if  such  were 
needed,  to  put  us  more  thoroughly  on 
our  guard.  It  is  true  that  his  lan- 
guage is,  for  the  present,  generally 
pacific.  He  points  to  social  ameliora- 
tioDB — to  internal  improvements  to 
be  executed — to  vast  works  to  be 
undertaken,  as  the  legitimate  objects 
of  ambition ;  but  when  was  French 
ambition  contented  with  such  objects  ? 
He  boasts  himself  to  be  the  inheritor 
of  the  Imperial  ideas.  Were  those 
of  Napoleon  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
range  as  this? 

Certamly  it  is  not  omr  wish  to 
identify  ourselves  with  that  section  of 
the  press  which,  for  many  months 
back,  has  been  heaping  idle,  smseless, 
and  oftentimes  scurriloaa  abuse  upon 
the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He 
has  been  assailed  alike  by  the  coarse 
invective  of  the  Radical,  and  the 
miserable  buflfoonery  of  the  caricatur- 
ist, both  of  whom  have  done  their 
utmost  to  excite  in  his  mind  anything 
but  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
British  nation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  unable  to  see,  in  what 
has  lately  taken  place  in  France,  any 
additional  security  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  £mx>pe.  We  are 
rather  of  opinion  that  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Imperial  power 
is  ominous  of  another  era  of  war, 
bloodshed,  and  devastation. 

We  do  not  ground  that  opinion 
upon  anything  which  has  been 
divulged  as  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
President  himself.  Yet,  if  we  were 
to  lend  an  ear  to  mmours^  and  to  the 
positive  statements  of  those  who  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  man,  there 
seems  to  be  good  ground  for  believing 
that,  amongst  other  hereditary  ideas^ 
that  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Eng* 
land,  and  effacing  the  memory  of 
Waterioo,  is  seldom  absent  from  his 
mind.  In  the  heir  of  Napoleon  this 
need  not  excite  our  wonder.  It  would 
rather  be  wondeefdl  were  it  otherwise; 
for  the  avowed  ambition  of  the  nephew, 
and  the  purport  of  his  promise  to 
France,  is  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
nude,  and  to  attempt  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  schemes  in  which  the 
other  was  foUed.  Prudence,  however, 
— for  the  President  is  no  longer  in  the 
very  liey-day  of  his  yonu— might 
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restrain  him  from  yeDtaring,  of  his 
own  accord,  npon  anj  snch  rash  ad- 
venture; bat  who  will  answer  for 
the  pmdence  of  the  French  people, 
or  the  qaiesoence  of  the  French  army, 
now  that  the  most  stirring  appeals 
have  been  made  to  that  national 
vanity  which  is  the  supreme  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gaul?  We  sincerely 
hope  that  there  are  now  no  believers 
in  the  efficacy  of  Peace  Congresses^ 
or,  at  all  events,  that  snch  snperlative 
nonsense  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
fools  with  whom  the  idea  originated. 
The  world  is  jost  as  active,  restless, 
and  irritable  as  ever.  There  is  still 
among  the  nations  the  same  jealousies, 
the  same  indestructible  antipathies, 
the  same  stirring  recollections,  as  be- 
fore; and,  unless  all  past  history 
could  be  chloroformed  from  the  mind 
of  Europe,  there  never  will  be  want- 
ing excitements  to,  or  excuses  for, 
war,  on  grounds  which,  when  calmly 
considered,  would  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely trivial.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
governments  being  diargeable  with 
military  rashness,  the  great  difficulty 
has  always  been  for  governments  to 
restrain  the  people.  Of  all  political 
forms  a  democracy  is  the  most  ag- 
gressive. Louis  Napoleon,  even  were 
he  dictator,  cannot  refuse  to  obey  the 
voice  of  France  if  once  loudly  and 
menacingly  expressed;  and  it  may 
even  be  that  his  own  interest,  rather 
than  his  ambition,  may  compel  him 
to  get  rid  of  difficulties  at  home,  by 
concentrating  attention  abroad.  Snch, 
at  least,  was  the  policy  of  the  uncle : 
is  it  in  any  degree  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  it  may  be  adopted  by 
his  heir  ? 

At  the  present  juncture,  therefore, 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that, 
in  England,  faction  should  cease,  and 
party  struggles  for  the  mere  sake  of 
political  power  be  discontinued.  We 
have  great  hopes  that  such  will  be 
the  case ;  indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Whig  whipper-in 
has  already  received  so  many  dis- 
tinct intimations  to  that  efiect  from 
Independent  members,  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
a  groundless  onslaught  on  the  Minis- 
try, at  least  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session.  If  the  Ministry  fail  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try, let  them  by  all  means  pay  the 
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penalty.  Thehrs  is  nndoBbiedlj  a 
difficult  task ;  bat  they  have  noder- 
taken  it — and  we  firmly  believe  tbat 
they  will  execute  it  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  with  strict 
honesty  of  purpose.  Looking  to  the 
position  of  the  land  in  which  we  lire, 
compared  with  that  of  other  stat^ 
our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
are  due  to  that  Providence  which 
has  watched  over  us,  saving  as  from 
rash  innovation,  and  yet  preaerving 
our  national  liberties.  Ko  other 
country  has  been  so  favoured ;  n<M-, 
humanly  speaking,  need  we  dread 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  except 
through  the  predominance  of  faction, 
which  all  are  bound  to  disconrage. 
In  reading  the  late  speeches  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  friends,  to  which 
perhaps  we  have  adverted  more  folly 
than  thehr  importance  deserves,  it  haa 
struck  ns  very  forcibly  that,  while 
claiming  credit  for  the  good  effects  of 
what  they  have  done,  they  abstain 
from  any  mention  of  the  probaUe 
ejects  of  ^e  measures  which  thej 
actually  did  propose,  but  which  were 
either  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  snm- 
marily  rejected  by  Parliament  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that,  at  Perth, 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  really  stood 
hi  need  of  subjects  of  glorification, 
glorified  himself  not  at  all  npon  his 
abortive  measure  of  Reform.  That 
was  very  odd.  More  than  twenty 
years  have  elajpsed  since  he  brought 
in  and  carried  his  masterpiece;  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  his  in- 
tervening and  superadded  experience 
must  have  enabled  him,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  prepare  a  measure  of 
amendment  most  palatable  to  and 
popular  in  the  country.  Not  so. 
Even  our  contemporary,  the  JEdw- 
hurgh  Review^  has  a  slap  at  the 
noble  lord,  and  pommels  him,  with- 
out' mercy,  for  the  exceedmg  cmde- 
ness  of  his  ideas.  We  call  that 
cruel.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  poked 
in  the  face  by  a  venerable  duenna, 
rejoicing  in  pattens  and  umbrella, 
whom  one  has  hitherto  esteemed  as  a 
friend,  and  rather  looked  to  for  a 
legacy ;  but  the  tiuicis  AmeayUidis  ir» 
are  proverbial,  and,  considering  her 
years,  it  is  possible  that  our  respected 
mother  conceived  that  she  was  chas- 
tising a  child.  But  is  it  not  obvious 
that  a  Minister,  in  making  a  summary 
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of  what  he  baa  doiie>  with  a  Hew  of 
establishing  bis  political  character^ 
ought  also  to  refer  to  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  bat  was  fbrctblj  with- 
held from  doing?  Without  sndi 
reference  his  review  is  incomplete; 
because  sncoeas  alone— that  is,  the 
£ict  of  his  haying  carried  a  measure- 
is  br  no  means  the  criterion  of  his 
wisdom.  His  character  is  as  much 
concerned  in  what  fails,  as  in  what 
succeeds.  For  example,  Sir  Charles 
Woodnerer  recoTeredthe  credit  which 
he  lost  as  a  financier,  by'proposing,  in 
the  earlj  part  of  1848,  the  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax  from  8  to  5  per 
cent,  although  the  subsequent  French 
Eevolntion  prevented  him  from  carry- 
ing out  his  scheme.  Desperate  as  his 
attempts  have  been  to  regain  popu- 
larity in  a  certain  district  of  England, 
by  acting  as  chairman  of  Mr  Cob- 
den's  committee.  Sir  Charles  is  still 
regarded  as  the  most  wanton  aggres- 
sor of  industry  that  ever  held  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  we  hardly  remember  to  have 
heard  a  single  voice— even  that  of  a 
pure  party  Whig  — rateed  in  his 
justification.  In  default  of  his  own 
legitimate  defenders  we  may  here 
acknowledge  that,  from  all  we  have 
heard,  he  has  been  subjected  to 
nnjust  imputation.  The  scheme  was 
not  his;  for  he  never  devised  any 
scheme  at  alL  He  got  the  hint 
from  others  —  probably  from  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  the  real  error 
lay  in  his  implicit  adoption  of  their 
suggestions. 

When  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  late 
speech  at  Bordeaux,  denounced  the 
«*  ideologists  "  as  the  most  mischiev- 
ous enemies,  of  France,  he  was  utter- 
ing a  truth,  not  of  partial,  but  of  uni- 
versal application.  In  every  country 
of  civilised  Europe  men  of  this  stamp 
abound  —  pert  pragmatical  praters, 
who  conceive  that  it  has  fallen  to 
their  lot,  at  this  advanced  period  of 
the  world's  history,  to  discover  cer- 
tain principles,  truths,  and  devices 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind, 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  ken 
of  philosopher  and  sage,  and  been 
revealed  to  them  alone.  Such  fellows 
are,  in  their  own  conceit,  wiser  than 
Solomon,  Socrates,  Solon,  and  Lycnr- 
gus,  put  together.  The  marvel  of  the 
thing  is,  that  their  jargon  does  not 


always  repel— it  rather  attracts  to 
them  worthless  substances,  as  straws 
and  dust  are  said  to  settle  upon  irri- 
tated sealinff-wax.  With  such  men 
originated  the  idea  of  socialism  in 
all  its  ramifications,  down  to  com- 
munism, in  which  happy  state  of 
society,  should  it  ever  be  realised, 
mankind  will  be  on  a  level  with  the 
brutes.  Amongst  ourselves,  at  this 
moment,  sociaflsm  has  its  apostles 
and  its  preachers,  whose  extravagance, 
folly,  and  hallucination,  we  may  ere 
long  take  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  expose.  But  the  wilder  men  and 
ultra- aealots  are  comparatively  harm- 
less. They  do,  indeed,  contrive  to 
write  and  talk  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense; but  their  total  inability  to 
make  a  practical  suggestion,  or  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  could  super- 
sede the  antiquated  systems  which 
^ey  denounce,  deprives  them  of  the 
power  of  doing  much  mischief,  beyond 
unsettling  the  notions  of  raw  lads 
who  mistake  their  muddiness  for  pro- 
fundity, and  their  jargon  for  the 
mntterings  of  an  onide.  About  the 
pure  aealot  there  is  an  unmistakable 
dash  of  insanity.  It  is  your  small 
**  ideologist "  who  is  really  the  mis- 
chievous creature,  for  nobody  suspects 
him  of  being  possessed  of  anything 
like  genius,  and  the  very  deficiency 
of  his  intellect  induces  a  sort  of  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour.  In  and  out 
of  Parliament  there  are  many  such 
men,  who  represent  themselves  as 
apostles  sent  to  vindicate  some  espe- 
cial cause ;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  if 
not  individually,  the^  contrive  to  do 
more  damage  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed. 

Take,  for  example,  your  Finance 
Reform  Associations.  The  tiUe  sounds 
well;  and  nobody  denies  that  finance, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is,  in 
fact,  under  consideration  every  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons — except 
when  the  Irish  patriots  insist  upon 
having  a  Donnybrook  to  themselves ; 
and  a  plain  man  might  be  pardoned 
for  supposing  that  so  vast  and  intri- 
cate a  subject  had  better  be  left  for 
discussion  to  the  collective  wisdom 
of  ^e  nation.  By  no  means.  The 
Finance  Reform  Association  is  com- 
posed of  enlightened  provincial  shop- 
keepers, who  feel   it  thdr   distinct 
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minion  tad  diitj  to  throw  the  blase 
of  their  intdlect  into  the  darkest  Mid 
obscurest  cranny.  Bnt,  as  there  are 
many  minds  in  the  association,  and 
as  nnfortunately  it  cannot  be  said 
that  entire  unanimity  prevails,  they 
select  one  of  their  number,  gene- 
rally the  most  consnmmate  ass  of 
the  lot,  to  compile  tracts  for  distri- 
bution, and  to  appear  as  the  expo- 
sitor of  their  views.  Down  sits  Bully 
Bottom  with  his  blue  books,  scratdi- 
ing  his  ear,  as,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  encounters  the  difllculties  of 
composition;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  with  what  throes  no 
living  mortal  can  tell,  he  prodnces  to 
his  admiring  friends  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining what  he  calls  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  whole  system  of 
Bntish  finance.  Of  course  the  ol^eot 
of  the  association  is  to  efiect  retrench- 
ment, the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
that  retrendmient  being  left  to  the 
eminent  individual  who  has  under- 
taken the  practical  details.  At  first, 
perhaps — for  modesty  is  not  altogether 
extinguished  in  his  mind — he  mi^ 
have  entertained  some  slight  doubt  as 
to  his  competency  to  grapple  with 
such  a  subject ;  but,  as  he  advances, 
all  sach  idle  hesitation  disappears. 
To  his  intense  delight  he  discovers 
that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
lop  off  several  millions  per  annum 
from  the  national  expenditure,  and  of 
course  from  the  taxation;  and  he 
marvels  mightily  in  his  soul  how  so 
veiy  simple  a  process  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  practised 
statesmen.  He  finds  that  the  colo- 
nies cost  money — what  is  the  remedy? 
Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestafi"— 
get  rid  of  the  colonies  altogether !  If 
you  were  to  take  away  his  blae  books 
and  put  him  upon  his  oath,  he  could 
not,  to  save  his  life,  tell  you  whether 
Britain  had  ten  colonies  or  a  hundred; 
he  does  not,  at  this  moment,  know 
when  and  how  they  were  acquired; 
what  is  their  worth,  valae,  popula- 
tion, or,  in  £act,  anything  whatever 
about  them.  All  he  knows  is,  that 
if  we  were  quit  of  them  tb^re  would 
be  less  expenditure,  and  so  he  frames 
his  report.  Next  he  comes  to  the 
army.  He  cannot  conceive  why  so 
large  an  establishment  should  be  kept 
up  in  the  time  of  peace,  unless  for 
colonial  garrisons ;  and  by  abandon- 


ing the  cdfamiea,  as  he  prapoees,  we 
could  at  onoe  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of— say  some  fifty  thousand  msb. 
Then,  again,  amongst  his  other  nm- 
merous  Inmonrs,  he  is  a  delegate  to 
the  Feaoe  Congress  f»r  some  impor- 
tant place,  su<£  as  Slockendrooth  or 
Mnfctonhole,  and  he  is  decidedly  m 
favour  of  a  general  European  disarms- 
ment.  60  he  slices  off  half  the  aivy ; 
and  then,  drawing  nigh  to  the  ns^, 
astonishes  it  with  a  tremeodow 
broadside.  His  nautical  expeiieaoes 
not  extending  beyond  the  casual  ob- 
servation of  a  steam-boat— in  which 
certain  painted  announoements,  indi- 
oative  of  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  venture  to  come  ^' abaft 
the  bmnaele,"  have  alwi^  ttnuk 
him  with  mysterious  awe--4ie  is,  of 
conne,  not  trammelled  by  prejadte, 
and  can  insist  freely  upon  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Nelson,  the  Thunderer, 
and  the  Benbow.  It  is  perfectly 
amar.ing  to  behold  how  easily  Captain 
Pen  can  knock  down  the  woioden 
walls  of  England.  Turning  to  the 
Civil  expenditure,  he  is  not  less  adroit. 
He  would  dispense  with  half  the  judges 
and  other  functionaries,  and  par  the 
moiety,  whom  he  spares,  at  a  dimi- 
nished rate; — he  has  been  a  hard- 
working man  all  his  life,  but  he  never 
realised  anything  like  the  income 
whidi  is  given  to  these  drones  in 
ennine.  And  so  the  scheme  of  re- 
trenchment is  framed — submitted  to 
the  applauding  association,  d»e  mem- 
bers of  which  are  justly  proud  of  the 
unexpected  achievement  of  tbmr 
brother— printed  and  circulated  for 
the  consideration  of  other  noodles, 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  <m  the 
part  of  the  association,  that  petitions, 
prying  for  *^that  admirable  «Gfaene 
of  Financial  Reform  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  pamphlet,"  may 
be  prepared  as  eariy  as  possible,  and 
laid  beifore  Parliament  1 

No  man  reading  in  one  of  our  larger 
towns,  who  has  the  advantage  ol  a 
street-door  to  his  premises,  can  call 
the  above  an  exaggerated  picture.  It 
is  what  has  been  going  on,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year; 
nn^  the  firequency  of  such  documeats, 
and  the  notorious  stupidity  of  their 
framers,  who  have  not  even  sense 
enough  to  preserve  the  anonymooa, 
have  in  some  degree  neutralised  thdr 
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effect.  But  is  h  not  an  awfiil  scandal 
to  our  national  intelligence,  that  such 
follies  slionld  escape  exposore,  and 
that  unlettered  and  unlearned  idiots 
ahonld  be  permitted  to  play  such 
pranks  in  the  face  of  open  day,  with- 
out due  denunciation  of  their  pre- 
sumption ?  Next,  let  us  see^hat  is 
sometimes  done  in  Parliament.  A 
question  of  the  grayest  and  most 
abstruse  nature — let  us  say  that  of 
national  education — is  appropriated, 
not  by  a  grey-headed  man,  who  has 
made  that  subject  his  unremitting 
study  for  many  years,  pondering  oyer 
all  the  schemes  and  systems  which 
haye  been  tried  or  adopted  in  ancient, 
medisyal,  and  modem  times;  con- 
Tersant  with  the  practice  of  eyery 
country  in  Europe,  and  familiar  with 
all  the  controyersies  which  haye  arisen 
upon  so  fertile  a  topic,  and  which 
haye,  oyer  and  oyer  again,  been 
illustrated  by  the  pens  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  most  mature  phOui- 
thropists  of  the  age ; — not  by  such  a 
one,  we  say,  is  the  question  appro- 
piated,  but  by  some  slim  youth  or 
lordling,  who  brings  to  the  task  little 
information  of  his  own,  no  experience, 
no  new  ideas,  saye  such  as  haye  been 
driyen  into  him  by  sectaries ;  periiaps 
a  fair  purpose,  but  an  utter  want  both 
of  knowledge  and  capacity ;  and  he  is 
straightway  clapped  on  the  back  by 
his  ^>iitical  friends,  and  pronounced 
to  be  a  better  authority  on  educa- 
tional subjects  than  Ascham,  Bacon, 
or  Buchanan  I  Nay,  within  this  last 
month  or  so,  we  haye  had  young  gen- 
tlemen, whose  years  do  not  afford  waj 
guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment,  expatiating  upon  the  in- 
Talnable  blessings  of  unbigoted  edu- 
cation, and  expressing  a  hope  that,  in 
the  coming  time,  the  Bible  would  no 
more  be  made  a  task-book ! 

We  trust  that  we  haye  neyer  enter- 
tained any  illiberal  yiews  regarding 
the  right  of  expression  of  opinion.  In 
our  own  instance  we  stand  up  for  it, 
speaking  pretty  fireely  our  mind  upon 
all  questions  which  come  before  us, 
and  not  caring  much^from  natural 
kindness  of  disposition— for  the  occa- 
sional attacks  which  we  proyoke  from 
dissentient  brethren  of  the  press.  But, 
eyen  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
the  most  base  subseryienoe  to  foreign 
potentates — of  inuendo  as  to  the 
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amount  of  snuff-boxes  and  plate  re* 
oeiyed  from  St  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
and  Naples — ^we  must  needs  say,  that 
the  new  power,  which  Kossuth,  at 
his  late  yisit  to  this  country,  selected 
for  special  laudation — ^yiz.,  the  Mu- 
nicipalities—  has  of  late    infinitely 
oyerstepped  its  own  proper  function. 
What  is  a  municipality,  town-council, 
or  by  whateyer  name  such  a  body 
may  be  known  ?  Simply  a  committee 
of  the  citiaens,  to   administer  the 
affairs  of  the  urban  community — to 
look  after  its  property,  and  to  protect 
its  rights.    It  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion ;  and  here  we  may  yenture  to 
express  our  deep  mortification  that 
nobody  has  thought  of  eleyating  us  to 
such  a  position  that  we  could  become 
candidate  for  the  oflke  of  Captain  of 
the  Orange  Colours.     But  we  are 
seriously  Ssposed  to  differ  from  those 
who  think  that   the   municipalities 
haye  a  cosmopolitan  sjAere,  and  are 
entitled  to  supersede  the  functions 
both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department. 
We  admit  the  extreme  respectability 
of  the  constituent  members,  and— in 
the  ayerage— their  intelligence.  What 
work  really  is  theirs,  they  do  reason- 
ably well,  though  sometimes    in  a 
cheese-paring  spirit;  but  we  really 
must  demur  to  their  Interference  with 
matters  which — to  state  our  yiews 
broadly— are  utteriy  beyond  the  com- 
prehension, or  the  grasp,  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  number.    For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  row,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, in  Modena  or  Messina — in  other 
words,    an    attempt    at   reyolution. 
Various  indlyiduals,  concerned  in  the 
affair,  are  lodged  in  prison ;  and  it 
turns  out  that  some  of  these  haye, 
naturally  enough,  denied  the  Boman 
faith,  they  haymg  yery  little  faith  in 
any  other  intelligible  creed.  Instantly 
we  haye  a  case  of  martyrdom.    Just 
as    the   French    sympathised    with 
Cuffey  or  Smith  O'Brien,  so  do  our 
sympathetic    munidpalities    sympa- 
thise with  Cospetto,Maledetto,  Corpo 
di  Caio  Mario,  or  any  other  Italian 
patriot  who,  without  religion,  has  an 
unfortunate   predilection   for  pikes; 
and  their  grieyances  and  wrongs  are 
entered  in  the  clyic  mmutes,  along 
with  resolutions  for  the  cutting  down 
of  a  bell-ringer's  salary  by  ten  shil- 
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lings  per  annum,  or  estimates  for 
a  fresh  forbistiing  of  the  antiquated 
dty  halberds.  We  must  needs  con- 
fess that  this  exuberant  overflow  of 
svmpathj  appears  to  us  altogether 
ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  not  one 
out  of  ten  of  the  sympathisers  knows 
anything  whatever  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  question.  They  have  collec- 
tively no  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  that  country  with  which  they  pro- 
pose to  interfere,  nor  with  its  cus- 
toms, nor  even  with  its  language. 
They  are  not  much  removed  above 
that  state  of  credulity  in  which  every- 
thing that  appears  in  print  is  regarded 
as  incontrovertible  truth  ;  they  read 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  surrender 
their  belief,  without  any  examination 
at  all  into  the  truth  or  credibility  of 
the  statement.  Then,  as  to  the  effect 
of  public  opinion,  about  which  we 
hear  so  much ;— that  is,  we  apprehend, 
a  good  deal  overrated.  We  are  in- 
clined to  question  whether  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  town- council  of 
Anstrntber  Easter  would  have  much 
effect  in  altering  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  or  whether 
the  Sutors  of  Selkirk  would  receive 
any  further  answer  to  their  protesta- 
tions in  favour  of  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence, than  a  reference  to  a  well- 
known  Latin  adage.  Just  let  us,  for 
a  moment,  apply  the  golden  rule  of 
ethics.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
were  to  receive  a  protest  from  the 
bailies  of  Palermo  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  unhappy  Ireland  by  the 
hands  of  the  sister  country  ?  What 
answer  would  we  give  to  a  requisition 
from  Siberia,  desiring  us,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  to  abandon  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  Indian  territory?  It 
may  be  said  that  these  municipal  tom- 
fooleries, though  in  themselves  absurd, 
are  yet  harmless;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  British  nation  does  indeed  occupy 
a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  world  ;  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  loftiness  of  its  position 
ought  to  be  the  dignity  of  its  de- 
meanonr.  The  mind  of  Britain  ought 
not  to  be  expressed  in  such  feeble 
chatterings  as  these.  When  the  na- 
tion speiUb,  it  should  speak  through 
its  legitimate  organs,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  We  are  serious  when 
we  say  that  we  attribute  a  great 
•hare  of  that  undoubted  decline  <^ 


British  influence  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  visible  on  the  Continent,  to  the 
arrogant  and  impcotinent  interference 
of  the  municipalities  in  matters  witb 
which  thev  had  no  concern.  We  an 
considered,  naturally  enough,  to  be  a 
nation  of  busy-bodies,  indicted  to 
boast  and  bluster,  rather  than  to  de- 
cisive action.  The  municipal  tongue 
venr  rarely  confines  itself  to  the  linuts 
of  discretion;  for,  as  the  proverb  bath 
it,  "  the  cock  always  crows  loudest 
on  his  own  dung-hill ;  ^  and  yon  would 
think,  from  the  vehement  language 
sometimes  used  by  orators  of  tlus 
stamp,  that  they  were  not  only 
preaching,  but  perfectly  ready  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of,  a  new 
crusade.  All  this  is  reported  and 
read  —  eagerly  caught  up  by  disaf- 
fected persons  abroad,  and  drcnlated 
as  a  proof  that  the  great  British  nation 
is  rousing  itself  for  an  exhibition  of  its 
strength.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  exe- 
cutive prudence  lags  far  behind  muni- 
cipal enthusiasm.  The  grand  demon- 
stration results  in  nothing  but  smoke ; 
and  it  is  then  made  matter  of  reproach 
agiunst  Euffland,  both  by  govern- 
ments and  insurgents,  tl^at  she  has 
given  countenance  to  a  movement, 
without  even  the  intention  of  ever 
affording  it  support. 

We  trust  that  these  remarks  of  ours 
will  not  be  misapprehended.  We  de- 
sire to  see  the  influence  of  this  coun- 
try exerted  on  the  side  of  rational 
liberty;  but  for  that  end  it  is  necessary, 
-above  all  things,  that  its  influence 
should  be  maintained.  About  a  year 
ago,  Kossuth,  arriving  in  England, 
was  received  first  by  the  municipality 
of  Southampton,  and  afterwards  by 
other  and  even  more  influential  cor- 
porations, with  honours  which  were 
utterly  extrava^t.  There  wcr^ 
banquets,  processions,  addresses,  ora- 
tions, and  what  not ;  there  was  ex- 
citement throughout  the  whole  land 
at  the  approach  of  the  exiled  patriot. 
We  draw  a  strong  distinction  between 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  un- 
fortunate valour,  and  that  fiery  fana- 
ticism which  absolately  identifies  men 
with  the  cause  which  they  profess  to 
adore.  And  yet,  if  Kossuth  had  at- 
tempted to  levy  a  regiment— nay^  a 
single  company— out  of  the  hund^reds 
of  thousands  of  artisans  who  were 
hollaing  after  him,  he  would  have 
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been  miserably  disappointed  with  the 
resnlt.  Not  a  son!  of  tbem— from  the 
Roman-minded  alderman,  who  mag- 
niloqnentiy  expressed  himself  as  ready 
to  die  at  any  given  moment  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  down  to  the  hairy 
fellow  from  the  forge,  who  knew  as 
mneh  abont  the  Hungarian  question 
as  he  did  of  the  politics  of  Timbuctoo 
— would  have  shouldered  walnut  in 
his  service.  It  was  a  grand  demon- 
stration—that was  all ;  and  it  neither 
found,  nor  was  intended  to  find,  an 
echo  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
Now,  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  ?  It 
did  no  good  to  the  Hungarians— it  had 
no  influence  upon  Austria.  Either 
the  country  was  in  earnest,  or  it  was 
not.  If  the  former,  those  in  whose 
favour  such  demonstrations  were 
made  were  entitled  to  expect  some 
assistance  more  efifectual  than  words 
or  cheers.  If  the  latter,  the  sooner 
that  such  things  are  discontinued  the 
better. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  a  dis- 
tinct parody  of  our  own  conduct  in 
this  matter  is  very  often  exhibited  in 
America,  and  that  with  regard  to 
ourselves.  There  the  municipalities 
are  rather  worse,  because  more  loose- 
ly constituted  than  our  own.  And  at 
certain  seasons,  when  the  American 
mind  feels  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  a  little  of  its  accumulated  bile, 
through  the  medium  of  excitement, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  behold  a 
monster  gathering,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  deep  sympathy 
with  the  wrongs  or  Ireland,  and  for 
petitioning  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  the  annexation  of  that 
unhappy  island.  We  plead  guilty  to 
having  read  the  reports  of  several 
such  meetings,  and  anything  more 
gruesome  than  the  language  em- 
ployed, it  would  baffle  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  The  late  Daniel 
O'Connell  was  a  fair  hand  at  abusing 
the  Saxon ;  but  we  really  think  that 
even  his  best  essays  in  that  line  have 
been  eclipsed  by  the  efforts  of  Trans- 
atlantic orators.  Death  by  the  bowie- 
knife— by  Colt's  revolver— gouging— 
burning  alive — are  tender  mercies 
compared  with  the  retribution  which 
is  prophesied  for  those  hideous  tyrants 
of  England.  By  a  fine  figure  of 
rhetoric,  Uibemia  is  likened  to  an 
innocent    virgin    shrieking    in    the 
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fangs  of  an  infariated  hyiena,  who 
has  not  tasted  flesh  for  a  fort- 
night since  he  scraped  open  a  grave  I 
Mysterious  legions  are  hinted  at, 
ready  to  advance  to  conquest;  and, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  the  whole 
world  is  summoned  to  rise  against  the 
British  tyrant.  We  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  be  seriously  angry  at  such 
absurdities,  because  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  they  mean  nothing ; 
but  their  frequent  recurrence  does 
not  create  in  us  any  additional  re- 
spect for  the  American  character. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  a 
nation  that  its  liability  to  the  charge 
of  gasconading;  and  yet,  is  it  not 
evident  that,  through  the  impertinent 
divergence  of  the  municipalities  from 
their  proper  functions,  the  charge 
applies  to  ourselves  ?  Town-councOs 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  or  the  Road 
Trustees,  are  as  well  entitled  as  they 
are  to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  or  matters  of  imperial 
finance ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  local 
and  corporate  bodies  from  interfering 
in  matters  infinitely  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  general  comprehension. 

We  have  very  little  faith,  indeed, 
in  the  efficacy  of  new  ideas,  as  applied 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live.  We 
do  not  participate  in  that  earnest 
desire  for  change,  which  we  are  forced 
to  recognise  as  a  general  feature  of 
the  age.  Why  should  we?  Under 
our  institutions  we  have  perfect  free- 
dom. Our  Parliaments  represent  suf^ 
ficiently  the  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
and  perhaps  something  more.  If  our 
churches  are  corrupt,  then  Protes- 
tantisra  must  be  rotten  to  the  core ; 
for  our  churches  were  and  are  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  those  who,  in 
every  land,  have  protested  against 
Roman  domination.  Allied  with  them 
is  our  educational  system,  which, 
gradually  developing  itself,  as  all 
educational  systems  must  do,  has  at 
all  events  materially  contributed  to 
make  us  what  we  are.  This  is  not 
a  country  on  which  'Mdeologists '' 
should  be  permitted  to  experimental- 
ise. Suffering  and  poverty  there  are 
among  us,  but  from  these  curses  no 
portion  of  humanity  is  free ;  and  in 
no  other  land  than  oars  have  such 
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noUe  efforts  been  made  to  allevUte 
them.  When,  therefore,  we  hear 
such  men  as  Owen,  Cadyle,  and 
Kingsley  denonncinp;  everything 
which  exists,  and  railmg  against  the 
institutions  and  arrangements  of  their 
country,  we  confess  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pardonable  irritation,  which 
would  be  far  greater  if  we  believed 
that  they  had  brains  enough  to  ac- 
complish permanent  harm.  But  Bri- 
tain is  not  like  France — at  least  as 
yet— liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
crotchets  of  visionary  enthusiasts. 
Even  in  France  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  Louis  Blanc,  and  men  of 
his  school,  have  been  for  some  time 
thoroughly  exploded,  and  we  no  more 
look  for  their  revival,  than  for  a 
resurrection  of  the  reign  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  Holidays 
are  passing  away,  and  the  time  has 
almost  arrived  when  the  new  cam- 
paign must  be^in.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  very  few  days,  the  walls  of  St 
Stephens  will  be  once  more  resonant 
with  the  hum  of  voices ;  yet  there 
remains  one  task  to  be  performed  ere 
the  opening  of  political  strife.  The 
Hero  of  the  Age— the  Great  Captain 
—these  are  titles  we  may  freely  use 
since  they  have  long  been  ratified  by 
history — has  been  taken  from  amongst 
us.  Honoured  and  beloved  by  all 
men,  he  has  fallen  asleep,  full  of  years 
and  glory,  and  centuries  may  elapse 
ere  England  shall  be  able  to  point 
with  exultation  to  his  equal.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  now  to  insist  upon 
his  last  emphatic  warning,  or  to  refer 
to  those  apprehensions  for  the  future 
security  of  the  kingdom,  which  dark- 
ened his  declining  years.  The  warn- 
ing has  been  spoken ;  and  if  his  words 
have  fallen  in  vain,  no  others  will  be 
effectual.  But  from  the  character  of 
the  man,  at  whatever  humble  distance 
we  may  stand,  there  is  not  one  of  us 
that  may  not  derive  a  wholesome 
lesson.  In  him  we  perceive,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  hero  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  the  deve- 
lopment of  two  great  heroic  attri- 
butes— loyalty  and  self-abnegation. 
Never  had  the  Crown  so  faithful 
and  devoted  a  servant.  There  was 
no  sycophancy  in  his  service,  for 
the  Duke  was  little  of  a  courtier; 
but,    regarding    his    Sovereign    as 


the  being  to  whom,  on  earth,  he 
owed  the  most  allegiance,  his  con- 
stant thought  was  how  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  unimpaired.  la 
was  this  strong  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  induced  him,  on  more  occasJons 
than  one — to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  knew  bis  native  inflexilMlity  of 
mind — to  sacrifice  his  own  judgment^ 
and  give  way  to  counsels  of  wMch  he 
could  not  conscientioosly  approve  ; 
because,  though  ready  in  his  own 
person  to  make  any  aaorifice  rather 
than  abandon  a  principle,  he  yet  con- 
sidered the  security  of  the  Sovereign 
to  be  the  paramount  object  of  a  British 
statesman*  Of  his  self-abnegation 
we  need  not  speak.  A  crown  was 
absolutely  within  his  readi,  but  he 
waived  it  from  him  as  a  forbiddoi 
thing.  The  first  of  subjects,  he  occu- 
pied a  higher  place  than  many  an 
anointed  king ;  and,  long  after  he  has 
been  laid  in  his  grave,  we  shall  all  of 
ns  feel  proud  of  the  rich  inheritance 
of  his  fame.  From  his  example,  the 
young  may  learn  to  love  their  coun- 
try and  honour  their  Queen,  not  only 
through  generous  impulse,  but  as  a 
high  and  sacred  duty;  for  loyalty, 
though  despised  and  sneered  at  by 
the  ignoble  children  of  revolution,  is, 
and  will  ever  remain,  the  pole-star 
of  the  honourable  and  the  brave. 
Greatly  will  he  be  moomed,  and 
greatly  missed  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  where  his  words,  though  not 
clothed  in  eloquence,  were  listened  to 
with  an  attention  more  deep  than  was 
accorded  to  the  skilful  orator;  and 
deeper  than  the  mourning  of  others, 
will  be  the  mourning  of  that  Royal 
Lady,  who  in  him  has  lost  her  b^ 
her  wisest,  and  most  devoted  friend. 

Such  an  event  as  this  ought  to  have 
a  deep  influence  upon  ns  all.  Even 
the  ambitious,  in  their  full  career, 
may  profitably  pause  for  a  time  be- 
fore the  cofl^n  of  the  mighty  dead. 
**  Dust  to  dust — ashes  to  ashes,''  that 
is  but  a  trite  homily,  and  common  to 
the  pauper  and  the  peer.  But  why  is 
it  that  the  mourning  is  universal  ? 
Why  is  it  every  one  feels  that  a  glory 
has  departed  from  the  land?  Not 
because  he  was  the  victor  in  many 
fights — not  because  he  was  the  great- 
est general  that  in  our  day  has  taken 
the  field — but  because  he  was  a  true 
patriot  and  lover  of  his  country — be- 
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eaase  he  had  a  nature  so  noble,  that 
even  ambition,  ^*  that  last  infirmity," 
could  not  sway  him  from  his  balance. 
He  was  a  Noble  Man,  if  ever  such 
existed,  and  we  could  not  wish  him 
a  better  epitaph. 

Still  the  world  will  go  on.  After  a 
decent  space,  politics  will  resume  their 
course,  and  the  tocsin  of  party  again 
clash  in  the  public  ear.  We  confess 
that  we  are  not  sorry  to  observe  that, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Oppo- 
sition journals  have  been  peculiarly  ac- 
tive in  their  attacks  upon  Lord  Derby's 
Government.  Such  onslaughts,  at 
proper  times,  and  upon  good  or  plau- 
sible cause  shown,  might  possibly  be 
rather  damaging  —  but,  at  present, 
when  the  journalists  have  nothing 
tangible  to  lay  hold  of,  these  diatribes 
invariably  react  in  favour  of  the  party 
assailed.  To  abuse  a  man  without 
being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it, 
is,  in  reality,  bad  policy.  It  natu- 
rally suggests  a  suspicion  that  the 
abuser  is  more  actuated  by  spite  than 
by  conviction— indeed,  it  is  very  like 
reviewing  the  work  of  an  author  who 
has  not  yet  published  his  book.  We 
gather,  however,  from  this  sudden 
activity  on  the  part  of  opposition 
writers,  that  they  do  not  anticipate 
an  easy  dislodgment  of  the  present 
Ministry,  but  that  they  must  work 
hard,  as  they  have  already  begun  to 
work  early,  before  any  such  consum- 
mation can  be  efiected. 

To  us  it  seems  that  what  the  coun- 
try absolutely  requires  is  a  firm,  intel- 
ligent, and  clear-sighted  government 
We  have  had  many  experiments  of 
late,  and  much  discussion  which  may 
now  be  profitably  suspended.  The 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  is  a 
new  era,  and  such  ft  was  proclaimed 
to  be  by  Lord  Derby,  long  before  the 
dissolution.  Civil  strife,  when  un- 
necessarily prolonged,  may  be  almost 
as  hurtful  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  as  civil  war ;  and,  now 
that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
electoral  body  of  the  nation,  it  is,  we 
think,  the  duty  of  all  to  acquiesce  in 
the  verdict  which  has  been  returned. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  on 
hand  which  will  brook  no  delay.  We 
do  not  speak  of  schemes  of  reform  in 
any  department,  which,  though  needed, 
are  not  of  that  instant  importance 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  Legb- 


lature,  but  of  the  more  pressing  ques- 
tions which  concern  our  welfare,  and, 
it  may  be,  our  independence  as  a  na- 
tion. Circumstances  which  have  lately 
occurred  must  compel  us  to  look  with 
minute  attention  to  our  national  safe- 
ty. We  are  not  alarmists,  but  we 
believe  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  at  this  moment  is  free 
from  an  undefined  apprehension  of 
coming  danger ;  and,  considering  the 
enormity  of  our  stake,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  upon  our  guard.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  the  French 
ideologists  were  in  power,  our  dema- 
goffues  sneered  at  the  possibility 
either  of  the  subversion  of  the  Re- 
public or  of  an  aggressive  movement. 
Mr  Cobden  referred  to  his  friend 
Cremieux  as  the  Jupiter  Stator  of 
France — where  are  the  Republic  and 
M.  Cremieux  now?  If  the  men  of 
Manchester  had  studied  history,  they 
must  have  seen,  through  analogy,  that 
some  crisis  like  the  present  would 
occur ;  but  their  studies  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  They  consulted  no- 
thing but  importation  and  exportation 
tables,  looking  upon  the  mind  of  man 
as  cartridge-paper ;  and  so  the  coup- 
ditat  came  upon  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. We  wonder  if  they  have  sub- 
scribed any  funds  for  their  former 
confederates  now  at  Cayenne  —  we 
doubt  it  sorely.  Such  is  the  cohesion 
of  fraternity,  that  neither  Blanqui  nor 
Barbes  would  have  contributed  a  sous 
for  any  of  their  English  brethren 
whose  zeal  might  have  exceeded  their 
discretion. 

Let  England  look  to  herself,  and  to 
her  own  c^ety.  Much  good  has  been 
achieved  by  the  existence  of  rival 
parties  in  the  State  ;  but  party  is  not 
faction,  and  of  that  we  must  now 
especially  beware.  Party  acts  on 
principle,  faction  on  none.  When  an 
Opposition  opposes  simply  because  it 
is  not  in  power,  then  it  is  factious, 
and  ought  not  only  to  be  discouraged, 
but  to  be  crushed.  Then  it  becomes 
not  the  enemy  merely  of  the  Ministry, 
but  the  enemy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  country,  and,  as  such,  deserves  to 
have  the  brand  of  infamy  stamped 
upon  it.  We  say  this  without  anti- 
cipation of  what  may  take  place  within 
a  very  limited  period  of  time.  Wq 
know  nothing  of  the  designs  of  party; 
but  we  are  convinced  of  this,  that 
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there  never  was  a  time  when,  from 
the  indications  which  are  visible  in 
the  political  horizon,  good  men  and 
trae  were  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  sink  minor  differences  of 
opinion,  and  to  unite  together,  to 
consalt  seriously  regarding  the  public 
safety,  as  now.  Blustering  we  have 
had  enough  :  let  that  cease.  It  will 
cease,  as  blastering  always  does,  on 
the  advent  of  imminent  danger. 

We  are  sorry,  in  this  wise,  to  take 
our  farewell  of  the  Holidays.  We 
should  like  to  have  expatiated  on 
the  humanising  and  indulgent  spirit 
engendered  by  such  a  period  of  re- 
laxation, of  which  perhaps  no  better 
instance  could  be  found  than  the 
mildness  of  our  present  remarks  up- 
on our  political  adversaries.  Much 
we  might  have  said  of  pleasant  pas- 
time, of  adventures  by  flood  and  fell, 
of  the  long  sea- loch  with  the  fleet  of 
yachts  traversing  the  water  like  wild 
swans,  of  the  dark  correi  by  the 
springs  of  Aven,  haunted  by  the 
stately  deer.  More  congenial  to  our 
mind  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  than  the  babbling  of  small 
Oppositionists  over  their  modicum  of 
fiery  drink ;  or  even  the  fierce  decla- 
mation of  a  provincial  Hampden, 
who  conceives  that,  without  his  assis- 
tance, there  can  be  no  security  for 
Britain.  Far  rather  would  we  have 
transferred  to*  our  pages,  however 


feebly,  the  impressions  which  we 
have  received  among  the  grand  soli- 
tudes of  the  mountains,  than  refer 
to  subjects  suggestive  of  wrangling, 
stifling  rooms,  uncomfortable  ban- 
quets, and  the  platitudes  of  fourth- 
rate  oratory.  But  what  help  for 
it?  We  must  return  to  work, 
and  we  cannot  quite  pass  over 
without  remark  the  manner  in  which 
the  Whigs  have  contrived  to  abase 
the  shooting  season.  Peace  be  with 
them  1  They  are  very  bad  shots,  and 
we  are  thankful  that  our  principles 
free  us  from  the  temptation  of  parti- 
cipating in  any  of  their  battues.  But 
when  the  real  strife  commences,  and 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
are  evidently  the  topics  of  discussion, 
then  the  patriotism  of  party  must  de- 
clare itself-— disengage  itself,  if  neces- 
sary, from  antiquat^  views— since  a 
paramount  interest  (that  of  the  na- 
tion) is  common  to  us  all. 

And  so  we  bid  the  Holidays  fare- 
well 1  Sweet  has  been  onr  repose 
upon  the  mountain  turf,  and  by  the 
well  where  at  mid-day  we  connted 
onr  sylvan  spoil ;  and  if  Lord  John 
Russell  had  done  nothing  more,  and 
his  satellites  confined  themselves  to 
such  glory  as  they  might  derive  from 
an  exhibition  of  their  game-bags, 
onr  present  article  on  the  Holidays 
would  certainly  have  remained  on- 
written. 


.  Printed  by  WiUiuM  Blackwood  ^  Soma,  Edtnimrgk. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  Blue  party  went 
in  state  from  Lansmere  Park;  the 
two  candidates  in  open  carriages,  each 
attended  with  his  proposer  and  se- 
conder. Other  carriages  were  devoted 
to  Harlej  and  Leyj,  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  committee.  Ricca- 
bocca  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  melan* 
choly  or  cynicism,  and  declined  to 
join  the  procession.  Bat  jost  before 
they  started,  as  all  were  assembling 
without  the  front  door,  the  postman 
arrived  with  his  welcome  bag.  There 
were  letters  for  Barley,  some  for 
Levy,  many  for  Egerton,  one  for 
Bandal  Leslie. 

Levy,  soon  hurrying  over  his  own 
correspondence,  looked,  in  the  familiar 
freedom  wherewith  he  usually  treated 
his  particular  friends,  over  Bandars 
shoulder. 

"  From  the  Squire?"  said  he.  "Ah, 
he  has  written  at  last !  What  made 
him  delay. so  long?  Hope  he  relieves 
your  mind?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Randal,  giving  way 


to  a  joy  that  rarely  lighted  up  his 
close  and  secret  countenance—"  yes, 
he  does  not  write  from  Hazeldean — 
not  there  when  my  letter  arrived— in 
London — could  not  rest  at  the  hall — 
the  place  reminded  him  too  much  of 
Fitmk— went  again  to  town,  on  the 
receipt  of  my  first  letter  concerning 
the  rupture  of  the  marriage,  to  see 
after  his  son,  and  take  up  some  money 
to  pay  off  his  post-obit.  Read  what 
he  says." — "  So  while  I  was  about  a 
mortgage^  (never  did  I  guess  that  I 
should  be  the  man  to  encumber  the 
Hazeldean  estate)— I  thought  I  might 
as  well  add  £20,000  as  £10,000  to 
the  total.  Why  should  you  be  in- 
debted at  all  to  that  Baron  Levy? 
Don't  have  dealings  with  money- 
lenders. Your  grandmother  was  a 
Hazeldean;  and  from  a  Hazeldean 
you  shall  have  the  whole  sum  re- 
quired in  advance  for  those  Rood 
lands— good  light  soil  some  of  them. 
As  to  repayment,  well  talk  of  that 
later.    If  Frank  and  I  come  together 
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again,  as  we  did  of  old,  whj,  my 
estates  will  be  his  some  day ;  and 
he'll  not  gradge  the  mortgage,  so 
fond  as  he  always  was  of  you ;  and 
if  we  don't  come  together,  what  do  I 
care  for  hundreds  or  thousands,  either 
more  or  less  ?  So  I  shall  be  down  at 
Lansmere  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
just  in  the  thick  of  your  polling. 
Beat  the  manufacturer,  my  boy,  and 
stick  up  for  the  land.  Tell  lieyy  to 
have  all  ready.  I  shall  bring  the 
money  down  in  good  bank-notes,  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  coat  pocket 
to  take  care  of  them,  in  case  robbers 
get  scent  of  the  notes  and  attack  me 
on  the  road,  as  they  once  did  my 
grandfather.  A  Lansmere  election  puts 
one  in  mind  of  pistols.  I  once  fought 
a  dud  with  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  R.N.,  and  had  a  ball  lodged 
in  my  right  shoulder,  on  account  of 
an  election  at  Lansmere ;  but  I  have 
forgiven  Audley  his  share  in  that 
transaction.  Remember  me  to  him 
kindly.  Don't  get  into  a  duel  your- 
self; but  I  suppose  manufacturers 
don't  fight ;  not  that  I  blame  them 
for  that— far  from  it." 

The  letter  then  ran  on  to  express 
surprise,  and  haeard  conjecture,  as 
to  the  wealthy  marriage  which  Ran- 
dal had  announced  as  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  the  Squire.  '^  It  could  not  be 
MissSticktorights!" 

^^  Weli,"  said  Levy,  returning  the 


letter,  "  you  muMl  have  written  as 
cleverly  as  you  talk,  or  the  Squire  is 
a  booby  indeed." 

Randal  smiled,  pocketed  his  letter, 
and  responding  to  the  impatient  call 
of  his  proposer,  sprang  lightly  into 
the  carnage. 

Harley,  too,  seemed  pleased  with 
the  letters  delivered  to  himself,  and 
now  joined  Levy,  as  the  candidates 
drove  slowly  off. 

**  Has  not  Mr  Leslie  received  from 
the  Squire  an  answer  to  that  letter  of 
which  you  informed  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  the  Squire  will  be 
here  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?  Thank  you  for  ap- 
prising me ;  his  rooms  shall  be  pre- 
pared." 

"I  suppose  he  will  only  stay  to 
see  Leslie  and  myself,  and  pay  the 
money." 

"  Aha  1  Pay  the  money.  Is  it  so, 
then?" 

"  Twice  the  sum,  and,  it  seems,  as 
a  gift,  which  Leslie  only  asked  as  a 
loan.  Really,  my  Lord,  Mr  Leslie  is 
a  very  clever  man ;  and  though  I  am 
at  your  commands,  I  should  not  liice 
to  injure  him,  with  such  matrimonial 
prospects.  He  could  be  a  veiy 
powerful  enemy;  and,  if  he  sicoeed 
in  Parliament,  still  more  so." 

"  Baron,  these  gentlemen  are  wait- 
ing for  you.  I  will  follow  by  my- 
self." 


CBAfTEK  XXV. 


In  the  centre  of  the  raised  platfbrm 
in  the  town- hall  sat  the  Mayor.  On 
either  hand  of  that  dignitary  now  ap- 
peared the  candidates  of  the  respec- 
tive parties.  To  his  right,  Audley 
Egerton  and  Leslie ;  to  his  left,  Dick 
Avenel  and  Leonard.  The  place  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Rows  of 
grimy  faces  peeped  in,  even  from  the 
upper  windows  outside  the  building. 
The  contest  was  one  that  created  in- 
tense interest,  not  only  from  public 
principles,  but  local  passions.  Dick 
Aveuel,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman, 
standing  against  the  Right  Honour- 
able Audley  Egerton,  the  choice  of 
the  powerful  Lansmere  aristocratic 
party— standing,  too,  with  his  nephew 
by  his  side — taking,  as  he  himself  was 
wont  to  say,  "  the  tarnation  Blue  Bull 


by  both  its  oligarchical  horns  I"  There 
was  a  pluck  and  gaUantry  in  the  veiy 
impudence  of  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  important  borough-4br  one  mem- 
ber of  which  a  great  Earl  had  hitherto 
striven,  "  with  Ubour  dire  and  weaiy 
woe" — into  two  family  seats  for  the 
house  of  Avenel  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Oapelocracy. 

This  alone  would  have  excited  all 
the  spare  passions  of  a  couaiiy 
borough ;  but,  besides  this,  there  was 
the  curiosity  that  attached  to  the 
long-deferred  public  appearance  of  a 
candidate  so  renowned  as  the  ex- 
minister— a  man  whose  career  had 
commenced  with  his  success  at  Lans- 
mere, and  who  now,  amidst  the  popu- 
lar tempest  that  scattered  his  col- 
leagues, sought  to  refit  his  vessel  ia 
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the  same  harbour  from  which  it 
had  first  pat  forth.  New  genera- 
tions had  grown  np  since  the  name 
of  Audley  Egerton  had  first  flat- 
tered the  dovecotes  in  that  CoriolL 
The  qaestions  that  had  then  seemed 
so  important,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
settled  and  at  rest  Bat  those  pre- 
sent who  remembered  Egerton  in  the 
former  day,  were  strack  to  see  how 
the  same  characteristics  of  bearing 
and  aspect  which  had  disdngaished 
his  earlj  yoath,  revived  their  interest 
in  the  matare  and  celebrated  man. 
As  he  stood  up  for  a  few  moments, 
before  he  took  his  seat  beside  the 
Mayor,  glancing  over  the  assembly, 
with  its  nproar  of  cheers  and  hisses, 
there  was  the  same  stately  erectness 
of  form  and  steadfastness  of  look — the 
same  indefinable  and  mysterions  dig- 
nity of  externals,  that  imposed  re- 
spect, confirmed  esteem,  or  stilled  dis- 
like. The  hisses  involantarily  ceased. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over, 
the  proposers  and  seconders  com- 
menced their  office. 

Aadley  was  proposed,  of  coarse,  by 
the  arack  man  of  the  party — a  gentle- 
man who  lived  on  his  means  in  a 
white  honse  in  the  High  Street— had 
received  a  University  edacation,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  a  "  Connty  Family." 
This  gentleman  spoke  mach  aboat  the 
Constitution,  something  about  Greece 
and  Bome— compared  Egerton  with 
William  Pitt,  also  with  Aristides ;  and 
sat  down,  after  an  oration  esteemed 
classical  by  the  few,  and  pronounced 
prosy  by  the  many.  Audley's  seconder, 
a  burly  and  important  maltster, 
strack  a  bolder  key.  He  dwelt  largely 
upon  the  necessity  of  being  represent- 
ed by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  not  by  ^*  upstarts  and  adventurers. 
(Cheers  and  groans.)  Looking  at  the 
candidates  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  respectability  of  Lans- 
mere  to  suppose  its  constituents  could 
elect  a  man  who  had  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  their  notice,  except  that 
he  had  once  beai  a  little  boy  in  the 
town  in  which  his  father  kept  a  shop— 
and  a  very  noisy,  turbulent,  dirty  little 
boy  he  wasl"  Dick  smoothed  his 
spotless  shirt-front,  and  looked  dag- 
gers, while  the  Blues  laughed  heartily, 
and  the  Yellows  cried  "  Shame ! " 
'^  As  for  the  other  candidate  on  the 
same  side,  he  (the  maltster)  had  no- 
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thing  to  say  against  him.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  seduced  into  presumption 
by  his  uncle  and  his  own  inexperi- 
ence. It  was  said  that  that  candidate^ 
Mr  Fairfield,  was  an  author  and  a 
poet ;  if  so,  he  was  unknown  to  fame, 
for  no  bookseller  in  the  town  had  ever 
even  heard  of  Mr  Fairfield's  works. 
Thai  it  was  replied,  Mr  Fairfield  had 
written  under  another  name.  What 
would  that  prove  ?  Either  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  name,  or  that  the  woriu 
did  him  no  credit.  For  his  part,  he 
(the  maltster)  was  an  Englishman;  he 
did  not  like  anonymous  scribblers; 
there  was  somethmg  not  right  in 
whatever  was  concealed.  A  man 
should  never  be  afraid  to  put  his 
name  to  what  he  wrote.  But,  grant 
that  Mr  Fairfield  was  a  great  author 
and  a  great  poet,  what  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  wanted  was,  not  a  mem- 
ber who  would  pass  his  time  in  writ- 
ing sonnets  to  Peggy  or  Moggy,  but 
a  practical  man  of  business — a  states- 
man— such  a  man  as  Mr  Audley  Eg^- 
ton— a  gentleman  of  ancient  birth, 
high  standing,  and  princely  fortune. 
The  member  ror  such  a  place  as  Lans- 
mere should  have  a  proper  degree  of 
wealth."  ("Hear,  hear,"  from  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hesitators,  who  all  stood 
in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall ; 
and  "Gammon!"  "Stuff  I"  from  some 
revolutionary,  but  incorruptible  Yel- 
lows.) Still  the  allusion  to  Egerton*s 
private  fortune  had  considerable  effect 
with  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and 
the  maltster  was  much  cheered  on 
concluding.  Mr  AvaieFs  proposer 
and  seconder— the  one  a  large  grocer, 
the  other  a  proprietor  of  a  new  shop 
for  ticketed  prints,  shawte,  blankets, 
and  counterpanes,  (a  man  who,  as  he 
boasted,  dealt  with  the  People  for 
ready  money,  and  no  mistake — at  least 
none  that  he  ever  rectified,) — next 
followed.  Both  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Mr  Avenel  had  made  his  for- 
tune by  honest  industry — was  a  fel- 
low townsman — must  know  the  in- 
terests of  the  town  better  than  stran- 
gers— upright  public  principles — ^never 
fawn  on  governments — would  see  that 
the  people  had  their  rights,  and  cut 
down  army,  navy,  and  all  other  jobs 
of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  &c.  &c.  &c 
Randal  Leslie's  proposer,  a  cap- 
tam  on  half-pay,  undertook  a  long 
defence  of  army  and  navy,  from  the 
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unpatriotic  aspersions  of  the  preced- 
ing speakers ;  which  defence  diverted 
him  from  the  dne  praise  of  Randal, 
until  cries  of  *^  Cut  it  short/*  recalled 
him  to  that  snbject;  and  then  the 
topics  he  selected  for  eologinm  were 
**  amiability  of  character,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  urbane  manners  of  his  young 
friend  -/* — **  coincidence  in  the  opinions 
of  that   illustrious    statesman  with 
whom  he  was  conjoined;" — "early 
tuition  in  the  best  principles — only 
fault,  youth — and  that  was  a  fault 
which    would  diminish   every  day." 
Randalls  seconder  was  a  bluff  yeoman, 
an  out- voter  of  weight  with  the  agricul- 
tural electors.     He  was  too  straight- 
forward by  half— adverted  to  Audley 
Egerton's  early  desertion  of  questions 
espoused  by  the  landed  interest— hoped 
he  had  had  enough  of  the  large  towns ; 
and  he  (the  yeoman)  was  ready  to  for- 
give and  forget,  but  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  burning  their 
member  again  in  efiSgy.    As  to  the 
young  gentleman,  whose  nomination 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  second — did 
not  know  much  aboi^  him ;  but  the 
Leslies  were  an  old 'family  in  the 
neighbouring  county,  and  Mr  Leslie 
said  he  was  nearly  related  to  Squire 
Hazeldean— as  good  a  man  as  ever 
stood  upon  shoe  leather.      He  (the 
yeomani  liked  a  good  breed  in  sheep 
and  bullocks;  and  a  good  breed  in 
men  he  supposed  was  the  same  thing. 
He  (the  yeoman)  was  not  for  abuses- 
he  was  for  King  and  Constitution. 
He  should  have  no  objection,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  tithes  lowered,  and 
the  malt-tax  repealed— not  the  least 
objection.    Mr  Leslie  seemed  to  him 
a  likely  young  chap,  and  uncommon 
well-spoken ;  and,  on  the  whole,  for 
aught  he   (the  yeoman)  could  see, 
would  do  quite  as  well  in  Parliament 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  sent 
there.     The  yeoman  sat  down,  little 
cheered  by  the  Bines— much  by  the 
Yellows — and  with  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  somehow  or  other  he  had 
rather  damaged  than  not  the  cause  of 
the   party  he  had   been  chosen  to 
advocate.    Leonard  was  not  particu- 
larly fortunate  in   his   proposer — a 
youngish   gentleman  —  who,    having 
tried  various  callings,  with  signal  un- 
success,  had  come  into  a  small  in- 
dependence, and  set  up  for  a  literary 
character.  This  gentleman  undertook 


the  defence  of  poets,  as  the  half-pay 
captain  had  undertaken  that  of  the 
army  and  navy ;  and  after  a  doz^  sen- 
tences spoken  through  the  nose,  about 
the  "moonlight  of  existence,"  and 
"  the  oasis  in  the  desert,"  suddenly 
broke  down,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  impatient  listeners.  This  failnrc 
was,  however,  redeemed  by  Leonardos 
seconder — a  master  tailor  —  a  prac- 
tised speaker,  and  an  earnest,  think- 
ing man  —  sincerely  liking,  and 
warmly  admiring,  Leonard  Fairfield. 
His  opinions  were  delivered  with  bri^ 
simplicity,  and  accompanied  by  ex- 
pressions of  trust  in  Leonard's  talents 
and  honesty,  that  were  effective,  be- 
cause expressed  with  feeling. 

These  preparatory  orations  ovot, 
a  dead  silence  succeeded,  and  Audley 
Egerton  arose. 

At  the  first  few  sentences,  all  felt 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  one  ac- 
customed to  command  attention,  and 
to  give  to  opinions  the  weight  of  re- 
cognised authority.  The  slowness  of 
the  measured  accents,  the  composure 
of  the  manly  aspect,  the  decorum  of 
the  simple  gestures — all  bespoke  and 
all  became  the  Minister  of  a  great 
empire,  who  had  less  agitated  assem- 
blies by  impassioned  eloquence,  than 
compelled  their  silent  respect  to  the 
views  of  sagacity  and  experience. 
But  what  might  have  been  formal 
and  didactic  in  another,  was  relieved 
in  Egerton  by  that  air,  tone,  bearing 
of  gentleman,  which  have  a  charm  for 
the  most  plebeian  audience.  He  had 
eminently  these  attributes  in  private 
life ;  but  they  became  far  more  con- 
spicuous whenever  he  had  to  appear 
in  public.  The  ^^  senatorius  decor  ^ 
seemed  a  phrase  coined  for  him. 

Audley  commenced  with  notice  of 
his  adversaries  in  that  language  of 
high  courtesy  which  is  so  becoming 
to  superior  station,  and  which  augurs 
better  for  victory  than  the  most  point- 
ed diatribes  of  hostile  declamation. 
Inclining  his  head  towards  Avend, 
he  expresised  regret  that  he  should  be 
opposed  by  a  gentleman  whose  birth 
naturally  endeared  him  to  the  town, 
of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  na- 
tive, and  whose  honourable  ambition 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  admirable 
nature  of  that  Constitution,  which 
admitted  the  lowliest  to  rise  to  its 
distinctions,  while  it  compelled  the 
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loftiest  to  labour  and  compete  for 
those  which  were  the  most  coveted, 
because  they  were  derived  from  the 
tmst  of  their  coontrjrmen,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  duties  which  the  sense  of 
responsibility  entailed.  He  paid  a 
passing  bat  generons  compliment  to 
the  reputed  abilities  of  Leonard  Fair- 
field ;  and,  alluding  with  appropriate 
grace  to  the  interest  he  had  ever 
taken  in  the  success  of  youth  striving 
for  place  in  the  van  of  the  new  gene- 
ration that  marched  on  to  replace  the 
old,  he  implied  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider Leonard  as  opposed  to  himself, 
but  rather  as  an  emulous  competitor 
for  a  worthy  prize  with  his  "own 
young  and  valued  friend,  Mr  Randal 
Leslie."  "They  are  happy  at  their 
years ! "  said  the  statesman,  with  a 
certain  pathos.  "  In  the  future  they 
see  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  past  they 
have  nothing  to  defend.  It  is  not  so 
with  me."  And  then,  passing  on  to 
the  vague  insinuations  or  bolder 
charges  against  himself  and  his  policy 
proffered  by  the  preceding  speakers, 
Audley  gathered  himself  up,  and 
paused ;  for  his  eye  here  rested  on 
the  Reporters  seated  round  the  table 
just  below  him ;  and  he  recognised 
faces  not  unfamiliar  to  his  recollection 
when  metropolitan  assemblies  had 
hung  on  the  words,  which  fell  from 
lips  then  privileged  to  advbe  their 
King.  And  involuntarily  it  occurred 
to  the  ex-minister  to  escape  alto- 
gether from  this  contracted  audience 
— this  election,  with  all  its  associa- 
tions of  pain— and  address  himself 
wholly  to  that  vast  and  invisible 
Public,  to  which  those  reporters  would 
transmit  his  ideas.  At  this  thought 
his  whole  manner  gradually  changed. 
His  eye  became  fixed  on  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  crowd ;  his  tones  grew 
more  solemn  in  their  deep  and  sonor- 
ous swell.  He  began  to  review  and 
to  vindicate  hb  whole  political  life. 
He  spoke  of  the  measures  he  had 
aided  to  pass— of  his  part  in  the  laws 
which  now  ruled  the  land.  He 
touched  lightly,  but  with  pride,  on 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
opinions  he  had  represented.  He 
alluded  to  his  neglect  of  his  own  pri- 
vate fortunes ;  but  in  what  detail, 
however  minute,  in  the  public  business 
committed  to  his  charge,  could  even 
an  enemy  accuse   him  of  neglect? 


The  allusion  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  prepare  the  public  for  the  news, 
that  the  wealth  of  Audley  Egerton 
was  gone.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
questions  that  then  agitated  the  day ; 
and  made  a  general  but  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  policy  which,  under 
the  changes  he  foresaw,  he  should  re- 
commend his  party  to  adopt. 

Spoken  to  the  motley  assembly  in 
that  town -hall,  Andley's  speech  ex- 
tended to  a  circle  of  interests  too  wide 
for  their  sympathy.  But  that  as- 
sembly he  heeded  not  —  he  forgot 
it.  The  reporters  understood  him, 
as  their  flying  pens  followed  words 
which  they  presumed  neither  to  cor- 
rect nor  to  abridge.  Audley^s  speech 
was  addressed  to  the  nation; — the 
speech  of  a  man  in  whom  the  nation 
yet  recognised  a  chief— desiring  to 
clear  all  misrepresentation  from  his 
past  career — calculating,  if  life  were 
spared  to  him,  on  destinies  higher 
than  he  had  yet  fulfilled — issuing  a 
manifesto  of  principles  to  be  carried 
later  into  power,  and  planting  a  ban- 
ner round  which  the  divided  sections 
of  a  broken  host  might  yet  rally  for 
battle  and  for  conquest.  Or  perhaps, 
in  the  deeps  of  his  heart,  (not  even 
comprehended  by  reporters,  nor  to  be 
divined  by  the  public,)  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  was  more  felt  than  the 
hope  of  ambition  ;  and  the  statesman 
desired  to  leave  behind  him  one  full 
vindication  of  that  public  integrity 
and  honour,  on  which,  at  least,  his 
conscience  acknowledged  not  a  stain. 
"  For  more  than  twenty  years,"  said 
Audley,  iu  conclusion,  "  I  have  known 
no  day  in  which  I  have  not  lived  for 
my  country.  I  may  at  times  have 
opposed  the  wish  of  the  People— I 
may  oppose  it  now — but,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  a  judgment,  only  because  I 
prefer  their  welfare  to  their  wish. 
And  if— as  I  believe — there  have  been 
occasions  on  which,  as  one  amongst 
men  more  renowned,  I  have  amended 
the  laws  of  England — confirmed  her 
safety,  extended  her  commerce,  up- 
held her  honour— I  leave  the  rest  to 
the  censure  of  my  enemies,  and  (his 
voice  trembled)  to  the  charity  of  my 
friends." 

Before  the  cheers  that  greeted  the 
close  of  this  speech  were  over,  Richard 
Avenel  arose.  What  is  called  "  the 
more  respectable  part"  of  an  audl- 
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ence — ^viz.,  the  better  educated  and 
better  clad,  even  on  the  Tellow  side 
of  the  question— winced  a  little  for 
the  credit  of  their  native  borough, 
when  they  contemplated  the  candi- 
date pitted  against  the  Great  Com- 
moner, whose  loftj  presence  still 
filled  the  eye,  and  whose  majestic 
tones  yet  sounded  in  the  ear.  But 
the  vast  majority  on  both  sides,  Blue 
and  Yellow,  hailed  the  rise  of  Dick 
Avenel  as  a  relief  to  what,  while  it 
had  awed  their  attention,  had  rather 
strained  their  faculties.  The  Yellows 
cheered  and  the  Blues  groaned ; 
there  was  a  tumultuous  din  of  voices, 
and  a  reel  to  and  fro  of  the  whole 
excited  mass  of  unwashed  faces  and 
brawny  shoulders.  But  Dick  had  as 
much  pluck  as  Audley  himself;  and 
by  degrees  his  pluck  and  his  handsome 
features,  and  the  curiositv  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  obtained  him  a  hear- 
ing; and  that  hearing,  Dick  having 
once  got,  he  contrived  to  keep.  His 
self-confidence  was  backed  by  a  grudge 
against  Egerton  that  mounted  to  the 
elevation  of  malignity.  He  bad  armed 
himself  for  this  occasion  with  an  ar- 
senal of  quotations  from  Audley^s 
speeches,  taken  out  of  Hansard^s  De- 
bates; and,  garbling  these  texts  In  the 
nnfairest  and  most  ingenious  manner, 
he  contrived  to  split  consistency  into 
such  fragments  of  inconsistency — to 
cut  so  many  harmless  sentences  into 
such  unpopular,  arbitrary,  tyranni- 
cal segments  of  doctrine  —  that  he 
made  a  very  pretty  case  against  the 
enlightened  and  incorruptible  Eger- 
ton, as  shuffler  and  trimmer,  defender 
of  jobs,  and  eulogist  of  Manchester 
massacres,  &c.  &c.  And  all  told  the 
more  because  it  seemed  courted  and 
provoked  by  the  ex-minister's  elabo- 
rate vindication  of  himself.  Having 
thus,  as  he  declared,  "  triumphantly 
convicted  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman out  of  his  own  mouth,*'  Dick 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  di- 
verge into  what  he  termed  the  just 
indignation  of  a  freebom  Britain  ;  in 
other  words,  into  every  variety  of 
abuse  which  bad  taste  could  supply 
to  acrimonious  feeling.  But  he  did 
it  so  roundly  and  dauntlessly,  in  such 
true  hustings  style,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  he  carried  the  bulk  of 
the  crowd  along  with  him  sufficiently 
to  bear  down  all  the  resentful  mur- 


murs of  tiie  Bine  Committee  men, 
and  the  abashed  shakes  of  the  head 
with  which  the  more  aristocratic  and 
well-bred  among  the  TeUows  signi* 
fied  to  each  other  that  tiiey  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  candidate. 
Dick  condnded  with  an  emphatic  de- 
claration that  the  Right  Hononrable 
Gentleman's  day  was  gone  by ;  that 
the  people  had  been  pillaged  and 
plundered  enough  by  pompons  red- 
tapbts,  who  only  thought  of  their 
sidaries,  and  never  went  to  their  of- 
fices except  to  waste  the  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  which  they  did  not  pay  for; 
that  the  Right  Hononrable  Gentie- 
man  had  boasted  he  had  served  his 
country  for  twenty  years  —  seared 
his  country!  He  should  have  Mid 
served  her  out!  (Much  laughter.) 
Pretty  mess  his  country  was  in  now. 
In  short,  for  twenty  years  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  put  his 
hands  into  his  country's  pMxkets. 
^'And  I  ask  yon,"  bawled  Dick, 
"  whether  any  of  you  are  a  bit  the 
better  for  all  that  he  has  taken  out  of 
theml"  The  hundred  and  fifty  hesi. 
tators  shook  their  heads.  "  Noa,  that 
we  bea'nt ! "  cried  the  hundred  and 
fifty,  dolorously.  "  Fim  hear  The 
People  ! "  said  Dick,  turning  majes- 
tically to  Egerton,  who,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
upper  lip  slightly  curved,  sat  like 
"Atlas  unremoved"  —  "You  hear 
The  People  1  They  condemn  yon, 
and  the  whole  set  of  you.  I  repeat 
here  what  I  once  vowed  on  a  less  pub- 
lic occasion — *  As  sure  as  my  name  is 
Richard  Avenel,  you  shall  smart  for ' 
•—(Dick  hesitated)~smart  for  your 
contempt  of  the  just  rights,  honest 
claims,  and  enlightened  aspirations 
of  your  indignant  countrjrmen.  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Lion  is  aroused  I " 

Dick  sat  down.  The  curve  of  con- 
tempt had  passed  from  Egerton's  lip ; 
— at  the  name  of  Avenel,  thus  harshly 
spoken,  he  had  suddenly  shaded  his 
face  with  his  hand. 

But  Randal  Leslie  next  arose,  and 
Audley  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and 
looked  towards  his  protige  with  an 
expression  of  kindly  interest.  What 
better  ddtdt  could  there  be  for  a  young 
man  warmly  attached  to  an  eminent 
patron,  who  had  been  coarsely  assail- 
ed— for  a  political  aspirant,  vindicat- 
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ing  the  principles  which  that  patron 
represented  ?  The  Bines,  palpitating 
with  indignant  excitement,  all  pre- 
pared to  cheer  eveiy  sentence  that 
could  embody  their  sense  of  outrage 
—even  the  meanest  amongst  the  Yel- 
lows, now  that  Dick  had  condaded, 
were  dimlj  aware  that  their  orator 
had  laid  himself  terribly  open,  and 
richly  deserved  (more  especially  from 
the  friend  and  kinsman  of  Andley 
Egerton)  whatever  punishing  retort 
could  vibrate  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator. 
A  bettw  opportunity  for  an  honest 
young  debciaHt  could  not  exist ;  —  a 
more  disagreeable,  annoying,  per- 
plexing, unmanageable  opportunity, 
for  Randal  Leslie,  the  malice  of  the 
Fates  could  not  have  contrived.  How 
could  he  attack  Dick  Avenel  I^he  who 
counted  upon  Dick  Avenel  to  win 
his  election?  How  could  he  exas- 
perate the  Yellows,  when  Dick's  so- 
lemn injunction  had  been  —  ^'Say 
nothing  to  make  the  Yellows  not  vote 
for  you ! "  How  could  he  identify 
himself  with  Egerton's  policy,  when 
it  was  his  own  policy  to  make  his 
opponents  believe  him  an  unpre- 
judiced, sensible  vouth,  who  would 
come  all  right  and  all  Yellow  one  of 
these  days  1  Demosthenes  himself 
would  have  had  a  sore  throat,  worse 
than  when  he  swallowed  the  golden 
cup  of  Harpalus,  had  Demosthenes 
been  placed  in  so  cursed  a  fix.  There- 
fore Randal  Leslie  may  well  be  ex- 
cused if  he  stammered  and  boggled — 
if  he  was  appalled  by  a  cheer  when 
he  said  a  word  in  vindication  of  Eger- 
ton—and  looked  cringing  and  pitiful 
when  he  sneaked  out  a  counter  civi- 
lity to  Dick.  The  Blues  were  sadly 
disappointed— damped ;  the  Yellows 
smirked  and  took  heart.  Audley 
£gerton*s  brows  darkened.  Harley, 
who  was  on  the  platform,  half  seen 
behind  the  front  row,  a  quiet  listener, 
bent  over  and  whispered  drily  to 
Audley  —  **  You  should  have  given 
a  lesson  beforehand  to  your  dever 
young  friend.  His  affection  for  you 
overpowers  him  I " 

Audley  made  no  rejoinder,  but  tore 
a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
wrote  in  pendl  these  words — "Say 
that  yon  may  well  feel  embarrassed 
how  to  reply  to  Mr  Avenel,  because 
I  had  especially  requested  you  not  to 


be  provoked  to  one  angry  expression 
against  a  gentleman  whose  father  and 
brother-in-law  gave  the  minority  of 
two  by  which  I  gained  my  first  seat 
in  Parliament ;— then  plunge  at  once 
into  general  politics."  He  placed  this 
paper  in  Randal's  hand,  just  as  that 
unhappy  young  man  was  on  the  point 
of  a  thorough  break-down.  Randal 
paused,  took  breath,  read  the  words 
attentively,  and,  amidst  a  general 
titter,  his  presence  of  mind  returned 
to  him — ^he  saw  a  way  .out  of  the 
scrape— -collected  himself— suddenly 
raised  his  head — and  in  tones  niiex« 
pectedly  firm  and  fluent,  enlarged  on 
the  text  afforded  to  him — enlarged  so 
well  that  he  took  the  audience  by 
surprise — pleased  the  Blues  by  an 
evidence  of  Audley's  generosity — and 
touched  the  Yellows  by  so  affection- 
ate a  deference  to  the  family  of  their 
two  candidates.  Then  the  speaker 
was  enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the 
topics  on  which  he  had  elaborately 
prepared  himself,  and  delivered  a  set 
harangue — ^very  artfully  put  together 
— temporising,  it  is  true,  and  trim- 
ming, but  fUl  of  what  would  have  been 
call^  admirable  tact  and  discretion 
in  an  old  stager  who  did  not  want  to 
commit  himself  to  anybody  or  to  any- 
thing. On  the  whole,  the  display  be- 
came creditable,  at  least  as  an  evi- 
dence of  thoughtful  reserve,  rare  in  a 
man  so  young— too  refining  and  scho- 
lastic for  oratory,  but  a  very  good 
essay — upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Randal  wiped  his  pale  forehMd 
and  sat  down,  cheered,  especially  by 
the  lawyers  present,  and  self-con- 
tented. It  was  now  Leonard's  turn  to 
speak.  Keenly  nervous,  as  men  of  the 
literary  temperament  are — constitu- 
tionally shy,  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
began.  But  be  trusted,  nnconsciouslyf 
less  to  his  intellect  than  his  warm 
heart  and  noble  temper — and  the 
warm  heart  prompted  his  words,  and 
the  noble  temper  gradually  dignified 
his  manner.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
sentences  which  Audley  had  put  into 
Randal's  mouth,  in  order  to  efface  the 
impression  made  by  his  unde's  rude 
assault.  *'  Would  that  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  had  himself  made 
that  generous  and  affecting  allusion 
to  the  services  which  he  had  deigned 
to  remember,  for,  in  that  case,  he 
(Leonard)  was   confident   that   Mr 
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Avenel  would  have  lost  all  the  bitter- 
ness which  political  contest  was  apt 
to  engender  in  proportion  to  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  political  opinions 
were  entertained.  Happj  it  was  when 
some  snch  milder  sentiment  as  that 
which  Mr  Egerton  had  instructed 
Mr  Leslie  to  couvej,  preceded  the 
sharp  encounter,  and  reminded  anta- 
gonists, as  Mr  Leslie  had  so  emphati- 
cally done,  that  every  shield  had  two 
sides,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  the  one  side  to  be  golden, 
without  denying  the  truth  of  the 
champion  who  asserted  the  other  side  to 
be  silver/^  Then,  without  appearing 
to  throw  over  his  uncle,  the  young 
speaker  contrived  to  insinuate  an 
apology  on  bis  unde^s  behalf,  with 
such  exquisite  grace  and  good  feeling, 
that  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  both 
parties ;  and  even  Dick  did  not  ven- 
ture to  utter  the  dissent  which  strug- 
gled to  his  lips. 

But  if  Leonard  dealt  thus  respect- 
fully with  Egerton,  he  had  no  such 
inducements  to  spare  Randal  Leslie. 
With  the  intuitive  penetration  of 
minds  accustomed  to  analyse  charac- 
ter and  investigate  human  nature, 
he  detected  the  varnished  insincerity 
of  Randal's  artful  address.  His  col- 
our rose— his  voice  swelled— his  fancy 
began  to  play,  and  his  wit  to  sparkle 
— when  he  came  to  take  to  pieces  his 
younger  antagonist's  rhetorical  mosaic 
He  exposed  the  falsehood  of  its  af- 
fected moderation — he  tore  into  shreds 
the  veil  of  words,  with  their  motley 
woof  of  yellow  and  blue — and  showed 
that  not  a  single  conviction  could  be 
discovered  behind  it.  *'  Mr  Leslie's 
speech,"  said  he,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  ferry-boat;  it  seems  made  for  no 
purpose  but  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other."  The  simile  hit  the  truth  so 
exactly,  that  it  was  received  with  a 
roar  of  laughter :  even  Egerton  smiled. 
"  For  myself,"  concluded  Leonard, 
as  he  summed  up  his  unsparing  analy- 
sis, "  I  am  new  to  party  warfare ; 
yet  if  I  were  not  opposing  Mr  Leslie 
aA  a  candidate  for  your  sufirages,  if 
I  were  but  one  of  the  electors — 
belonging  as  I  do  to  the  people 
by  my  condition  and  my  labours — I 
should  feel  that  he  is  one  of  those 
politicians  in  whom  the  welfare*  the 
honour,  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people,  find  no  fitting  representative." 


Leonard  sate  down  amidst  great 
applause,  and  after  a  speedi  that 
raised  the  Yellows  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, and  materially  damaged  Ran- 
dal Leslie  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Bloes. 
Randal  felt  this,  with  a  writhing  of 
the  heart,  though  a  sneer  on  the  lips. 
He  glanced  fiutively  towards  Dick 
Avenel,  on  whom,  after  all,  his  dec- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  Blues,  might  de- 
pend. Dick  answered  the  fnrtiTe 
glance  by  an  encouraging  wink. 
Randal  turned  to  Egerton,  and  whis- 
pered to  him — **  How  I  wish  I  had 
had  more  practice  in  speaking,  so  that 
I  could  have  done  you  more  justice ! " 

"  Thank  you,  Leslie ;  Mr  Fairfield 
has  supplied  any  omission  of  yoors, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  yon 
should  excuse  him  for  his  attack  on 
yourself,  because  it  may  serve  to  con- 
vince you  where  your  fault  as  a 
speaker  lies." 

"  Where?"  asked  Leslie,  with  jea- 
lous sullenness. 

**In  not  believing  a  single  word 
that  you  say,"  answered  Egerton, 
very  drily ;  and  then  turning  away, 
he  said  aloud  to  his  proposer,  and 
with  a  slight  sigh,  *'  Mr  Avenel  may 
be  proud  of  his  nephew  1  I  wish  ^lat 
young  man  were  on  our  side ;  I  could 
train  him  into  a  great  debater." 

And  now  the  proceedings  were  about 
to  terminate  with  ashowofhands,  when 
a  tall  brawny  elector  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  suddenly  arose,  and  said  be 
had  some  questions  to  put  A  thrill  ran 
through  the  assembly,  for  this  elector 
was  the  demago^e  of  the  Yellows— 
a  fellow  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
put  down— a  capital  speaker,  with 
lungs  of  brass.  *^  I  shall  be  very 
short,"  said  the  demagogue.  And 
therewith,  under  the  shape  of  ques- 
tions to  the  two  Blue  candidates,  he 
commenced  a  most  fViiious  onslaught 
on  the  Earl  of  Lansmere,  and  the 
Earl's  son.  Lord  L'Estrange,  accusing 
the  last  of  the  grossest  intimidation 
and  corruption,  and  citing  instances 
thereof  in  the  presence  of  various 
electors  in  Fish  Lane  and  the  Back 
Slums,  who  had  been  turned  finom 
Yellow  promises  by  the  base  arts  d 
Blue  aristocracy,  represented  in  the 
person  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he 
now  dared  to  reply.  The  orator 
paused,  and  Harley  suddenly  passed 
into  the  front  of  the   plaubrm,  hi 
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token  that  he  accepted  the  oDgracioos 
invitation.  Great  as  had  been  the 
cariosity  to  hear  Andley  Egerton, 
yet  greater,  if  possible,  was  the 
cariosity  to  hear  Lord  L^Estraoge. 
Absent  from  the  place  for  so  many 
years — heir  to  such  immense  posses- 
sions—with a  yagne  repatation  for 
talents  that  he  had  never  proved — 
strange,  indeed,  if  Blae  and  Yellow 
had  not  strained  their  ears  and  hashed 
then:  breaths  to  listen. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  is  bom,  and 
the  orator  made — a  saying  only  par- 
tially trae.  Some  men  have  been 
made  poets,  and  some  men  have  been 
bom  orators.  Most  probably  Harley 
L^Estrange  had  hitherto  never  spoken 
in  pablic,  and  he  had  not  now  spoken 
five  minutes  before  all  the  passions 
and  hnmours  of  the  assembly  were  as 
much  under  his  command  as  the  keys 
of  the  ittstrament  are  under  the  hand 
of  the  musician.  He  had  taken  from 
Nature  a  voice  capable  of  infinite 
variety  of  modulation,  a  countenance 
of  the  most  flexile  play  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  he  was  keenly  alive  (as 
profound  humourists  are)  equally  to 
the  ludicrous  and  the  graver  side  of 
everything  presented  to  his  vigorous 
understanding.  Leonard  had  the 
eloquence  of  a  poet— Audley  Egerton 
that  of  a  parliamentary  debater.  But 
Harley  had  the  rarer  gift  of  eloquence 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  matter  it 
conveys  or  adorns— that  gift  which 
Demosthenes  meant  by  his  triple  re- 
quisite of  an  orator,  which  has  been 
improperly  translated  "action,"  but 
means  in  reality  "  the  curfiii^"— "  tbe 
stage-play."  Both  Leonard  and  Aud- 
ley spoke  well,  from  tbe  good  sense 
which  their  speeches  contained ;  but 
Harley  could  have  talked  nonsense, 
and  made  it  more  effective  than  sense 
— even  as  a  Kemble  or  Macready 
could  produce  effects  from  the  trash 
talked  by  "The  Stranger,"  which  your 
merely  accomplished  performer  would 
fail  to  extract  from  the  beauties  of 
Hamlet.  The  art  of  oratory,  indeed, 
is  allied  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
drama  than  to  any  other ;  and 
throughout  Harley's  whole  nature 
there  ran,  as  the  reader  may  have 
noted,  (though  quite  unconsciously  to 
Harley  himself,)  a  tendency  towards 
that  concentration  of  thought,  action, 
and  circumstance,  on  a  single  purpose, 


which  makes  the  world  form  itself 
into  a  stage,  and  gathers  various  and 
scattered  agencies  into  the  symmeti^ 
and  compactness  of  a  drama.  This 
tendency,  though  it  often  produces 
effects  that  appear  artificially  theatri- 
cal, is  not  uncommon  with  persons  the 
most  genuine  and  single-minded.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  natnr^  inclination  of 
quick  energies  springing  from  warm 
emotions.  Hence  the  very  history  of 
nations  in  their  fresh,  vigorous,  half- 
civilised  youth,  always  shapes  itself 
into  dramatic  forms,  while,  as  the 
exerdse  of  sober  reason  expands  with 
civilisation  to  the  injury  of  the  live- 
lier faculties  and  more  intuitive  im- 
pulses, people  look  to  the  dramatic 
form  of  expression,  whether  in  thought 
or  in  action,  as  if  it  were  the  anti- 
dote to  truth,  instead  of  being  its 
abstract  and  essence. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  and 
somewhat  metaphysical  digression, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  why 
Harley  L^Estrange  spoke  so  wonder- 
fully well,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
wonderfully  well  he  did  speak.  He 
turned  the  demagogue  and  his  attack 
into  the  most  felicitous  ridicule,  and 
yet  with  the  most  genial  good  hu- 
mour ;  described  that  vu-tuons  gentle- 
man^s  adventures  in  search  of  corrap- 
tion  through  the  pure  regions  of  Fish 
Lane  and  the  Back  Slums ;  and  then 
summed  up  the  evidences  on  which 
the  demagogue  had  founded  his  chargOt 
with  a  humour  so  caustic  and  original 
that  the  audience  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  From  laughter  Harley  hur- 
ried his  audience  almost  to  the  pathos 
of  tears— for  he  spoke  of  the  insinua- 
tions against  his  father,  so  that  every 
son  and  every  father  in  the  assem- 
bly felt  moved  as  at  the  voice  of 
Nature. 

A  turn  in  a  sentence,  and  a  new 
emotion  seized  the  assembly.  Harley 
was  identifying  himself  with  the  Lans- 
mere  dectors.  He  spoke  of  his  pride 
in  bemg  a  Lansmere  man,  and  all  the 
Lansmere  electors  suddenly  felt  proud 
of  him.  He  talked  with  familiar 
kindness  of  old  friends  remembered 
in  his  schoolboy  holidavtf  rejoicing 
to  find  so  many  alive  and  pros|>ering. 
He  had  a  felicitous  word  to  each. 

"Dear  old  Lansmere  1"  said  he, 
and  the  simple  exclamation  won  him 
the  hearts  of  all.    In  fine,  when  he 
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p«ued,  as  if  to  retire,  it  was  amidst 
a  storm  of  acdamatioD.  Andlej 
grasped  his  hand,  and  whispered — *^I 
am  the  only  one  here  not  snrprised^ 
Harley.  Now  you  have  discovered 
your  powers,  never  again  let  them 
slumber.  What  a  life  may  be  yours 
if  you  no  lonser  waste  it!**  Barley 
extricated  his  hand,  and  bis  eye  glit- 
tered. He  made  a  sign  that  he  bad 
more  to  say,  and  the  applause  was 
bushed.  ^^  My  right  honourable  friend 
chides  me  for  the  years  that  I  have 
wasted.  True ;  my  years  have  been 
wasted,  no  matter  how  nor  where- 
fore 1  But  hi$! — how  have  they  been 
spent :  in  such  devotion  to  the  public 
that  they  who  know  him  not  as  I  do^ 
have  said  that  he  had  not  one  feeling 
left  to  spare  to  the  obscurer  duties  and 
more  limited  affections,  by  which  men 
of  ordinary  talents  and  humble  minds 
rivet  the  links  of  that  social  order 
which  it  is  the  august  destiny  of 
statesmen — ^like  him  who  now  sits 
beside  me — to  cherish  and  defend. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  being  so  dangerous  as  tbe  solemn 
hypocrite,  who,  because  he  drills  his 
cold  nature  into  serving  mechani- 
cally some  conventional  abstraction 
— whether  he  calls  it  Hhe  Constitu- 
tion '  or  *  the  Public  *— holds  himself 
dispensed  from  whatever,  in  the  warm 
blood  of  private  life,  wins  attachment  to 
goodness,  and  confidence  to  truth.  Let 
others,  then,  praise  my  right  honour- 
able friend  as  the  incorruptible  politi- 
cian. Pardon  me  if  I  draw  his  likeness 
as  the  loyal  sincereman,  who  might  say 
with  the  honest  priest,  *•  that  be  could 
not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  Heaven  by  it !  * — 
and  with  so  fine  a  sense  of  honour, 
that  he  would  hold  it  a  lie  merely  to 
conceal  the  truth.**  Harley  then  drew 
a  brilliant  picture  of  the  type  of  chi- 
valrous honesty — of  the  ideal  which 
the  English  attach  to  the  phrase  of  *^a 
perfect  gentleman,**  applying  each 
sentence  to  his  right  honourable  friend 
with  an  emphasis  that  seemed  to  burst 
from  his  heart.  To  all  of  the  audience, 
save  two,  it  was  a  eulogiom  which 
the  fervent  sincerity  of  the  eulogist 
akme  saved  from  hyperbole.  But 
Levy  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled 
inlj  ;  and  Egerton  hung  his  head,  and 
moved  restlessly  on  his  seat.  Every 
word  that  Harley  uttered  lodged  an 
arrow  in  Audley's  breast.    Amidst 


the  cheers  that  followed  this  adaur- 
able  ^etch  of  ^^  the  loyal  man,**  Hai^ 
ley  recognised  Leonard*s  enthnsiartic 
voice.  He  turned  sharply  towards 
the  young  man :  ^*  Mr  Fairfield  cheen 
this  description  of  integrity,  and  its 
application ;  let  him  imitate  the  BBodei 
set  before  him,  and  he  may  live  to 
hear  praise  as  genuine  as  mine  from 
a  friend  who  has  tested  his  worth  as 
I  have  tested  Mr  Egerton*8.  Mr 
Fairfield  is  a  poet:  his  claim  to  that 
title  was  disputed  by  one  of  the 
speakers  who  preceded  me  I  —  «i- 
justly  disputed  I  Mr  Fairfield  is  evenr 
inch  a  poet.  But,  it  has  been  asked, 
'Are  poets  fit  for  the  business  of 
senates?  Will  they  not  be  writing 
sonnets  to  Peggy  and  Moggy,  whea 
you  want  them  to  conoentrate  their 
divine  imaginatioB  on  the  details  of  a 
beer  bill !  *  Do  not  let  Mr  Fairfield*s 
friends  be  alarmed.  At  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  two  candidates  whose 
cause  I  espouse,  truth  compels  me 
to  say,  that  poets,  when  they  stoc^ 
to  action,  are  not  less  prosaic  than 
the  dullest  amongst  us:  they  are 
swayed  by  the  self-same  interests — 
they  are  moved  by  the  same  petty 
passions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  detail  in  common  life, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  can  be 
too  mean  to  seduce  the  exquisite  pli- 
ancies of  their  fiemcy.  Nay,  in  public 
life,  we  may  trust  them  better  than 
other  men ;  fbr  vanity  is  a  kmd  of 
second  conscience,  and,  as  a  poet  has 
himself  said — 

<  Who  fMTs  not  to  do  ill,  yvt  facn  tb« 


And,  ii%%  from  eoBKi«nce,  n  n  iUto  te 
•hame." 

In  private  life  alone  we  do  well  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  these  children  of 
fancy,  for  they  so  devote  to  the  Muse 
all  their  treasury  of  sentiment,  that  we 
can  no  more  expect  them  to  waste  a 
thought  on  the  plain  duties  of  men, 
than  we  can  expect  thespendthrift,  who 
daszles  the  town,  '  to  fritter  away  bis 
money  in  paying  his  debts.'  But  all  tiie 
worid  are  agreed  to  be  indulgent  to  the 
infirmities  of  those  who  are  their  own 
deceivers  and  their  own  chastisers. 
Poets  have  more  enthusiasm,  more 
affection,  m(»e  heart,  than  others; 
but  only  for  fictions  of  their  own 
creating.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 
attach  them  to  ourselyes  by  vulgar 
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merit,  bj  commonplace  obligations — 
Btrive  and  sacrifice  as  we  may.  They 
are  nngratefol  to  ns,  only  because 
gratitnde  is  so  rery  unpoetical  a  sub- 
ject We  lose  them  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  bind.    Their  love, 

'  Light  ai  air,  at  tight  of  bnraan  ties, 
Spreads  its  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 
flies.' 

They  follow  their  own  caprices — adore 
their  own  delusions — and,  deeming 
the  forms  of  humanity  too  material 
for  their  fantastic  afiections,  conjure 
up  a  ghost,  and  are  chilled  to  death 
by  its  embrace  1 " 

Then,  suddenly  aware  that  he  was 
passing  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ius  audience,  and  touching  upon  the 
bounds  of  his  bitter  secret,  (for  here 
he  was  thinking  not  of  Leonard,  but 
of  Nora,)  Harley  gave  a  new  and 
more  homely  direction  to  his  terrible 
irony— turned  into  telling  ridicule  the 
most  elevated  sentiments  Leonardos 
speech  had  conveyed— hastened  on 
to  a  rapid  view  of  political  questions 
in  general— defended  Leslie  with  the 
same  apparent  earnestness  and  latent 
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satire  with  which  he  had  eulo^sed 
Audley  —  and  concluded  a  speech 
which,  for  popular  effect,  had  never 
been  equalled  in  that  hall,  amidst  a 
diapason  of  cheers  that  threatened  to 
bring  down  the  rafters. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  pro- 
ceedings were  closed — a  show  of  hands 
taken.  The  show  was  declared  by  the 
Mayor,  who  was  a  thorough  Blue,  in 
favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Audley 
Egerton  and  Randal  Leslie,  Esquire. 
Cries  of  "No,"  "  Shame,"  "Partial," 
&C. — a  poll  demanded  on  behalf  of 
the  other  two  candidates : — ^And  the 
crowd  began  to  pour  out  of  the  hall. 

Harley  was  the  first  who  vanished, 
retreating  by  the  private  entrance. 
Egerton  followed :— Randal  lingering, 
Avenel  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  him  openly,  but  whispered  pri* 
vately — "  Meet  me  to-night  in  Lans- 
mere  Park,  in  the  oak  copse,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  turn- 
stile at  the  town  end  of  the  park. 
We  must  see  how  to  make  all  right. 
What  a  confounded  humbug  this  haa 
been  I" 


CHAPTKB  XXVI. 


If  the  vigour  of  Harley's  address  had 
taken  by  surprise  both  friend  and  foe, 
not  one  in  that  assembly — not  even 
the  conscience-stricken  Egerton — felt 
its  effect  so  deeply  as  the  assailed  and 
startled  Leonard.  He  was  at  first 
perfectly  stunned  by  sarcasms  which 
he  so  ill  deserved;  nor  was  it  till 
after  the  assembly  had  broken  up, 
that  Leonard  could  even  conjecture 
the  cause  which  had  provoked  the 
taunt  and  barbed  its  dart.  Evidently 
Harley  had  learned  (but  learned  only 
in  order  to  misconceive  and  to  wrong) 
Leonard's  confession  of  love  to  Helen 
Dicby.  And  now  those  implied  accu- 
sanons  of  disregard  to  the  duties  of 
common  life  not  only  galled  the  young 
man's  heart,  but  outraged  his  honour. 
He  felt  the  generous  indignation  of 
manhood.  He  must  see  Lord  L*Es- 
trange  at  once,  and  vindicate  himself 
— vindicate  Helen ;  for  thus  to  accuse 
one,  was  tacitly  to  asperse  the  other. 

Extricating  himself  from  his  own 
enthusiastic  partisans,  Leonard  went 
straight  on  foot  towards  Lansmere 
House.  The  park  palings  toncfaed  close 


upon  the  town,  with  a  small  turnstile 
for  foot-passengers.  And  as  Leonard, 
availing  himself  of  this  entrance,  had 
advanced  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
through  the  park,  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  that  very  copse  in  which 
Avenel  had  appointed  to  meet  Leslie^ 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Helen  Digby  herself. 

Helen  started,  with  a  faint  cry. 
But  Leonard,  absorbed  in  his  own 
desire  to  justify  both,  hailed  her 
sight,  and  did  not  pause  to  account 
for  his  appearance,  nor  to  soothe  her 
agitation. 

"Miss  Digby!"  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  into  his  voice  and  manner 
that  respect  which  often  so  cruelly 
divides  the  past  familiarity  from  the 
present  alienation  — "Miss  Digby,  I 
rejoice  to  see  you — rejoice  to  ask  your 
permission  to  relieve  myself  from  a 
charge,  that  in  truth  wounds  even 
yon,  while  levelled  but  at  me.  Lord 
L'Estrange  has  just  implied,  in  public, 
that  I — I— who  owe  him  so  much — 
who  have  honoured  him  so  truly,  that 
even  the  just  resentment  I  now  feel^ 
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half  seems  to  me  the  ingratitade  with 
which  he  charges  me — has  implied 
that — Ah  Miss  Digbj,  I  can  scarcely 
command  words  to  say  what  it  so 
humiliates  me  to  have  heard.  Bat 
yon  know  how  false  is  all  accusation 
that  either  of  us  conld  deceive  our 
common  benefactor.  Suffer  me  to 
repeat  to  your  guardian,  what  I  pre- 
sumed to  say  to  you  when  we  last 
met—what  yon  answered — and  state 
how  I  left  your  presence." 

"  Oh,  Leonard  I  yes;  clear  yourself 
in  his  eyes.  Go  1  Unjust  that  he  is, 
ungenerous  Lord  L'Estrange ! " 

"Helen  Digby!"  cried  a  voice 
dose  at  hand.  '^  Of  whom  do  you 
speak  thus?" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Helen 
and  Leonard  both  turned,  and  beheld 
Yiolante  standing  before  them ;  her 
young  beauty  rendered  almost  sub- 
lime by  the  noble  anger  that  lit  her 
eyes,  glowed  in  her  cheeks,  animated 
her  stately  form. 

"  Is  it  you  who  thus  speak  of 
Lord  L*£strange  ?  You  —  Helen 
Digby— ycm  / " 

From  behind  Yiolante  now  emerged 
Mr  Dale.  "  Softly,  children,"  he  said ; 
and,  placing  one  band  on  Violante^s 
shoulder,  he  extended  the  other  to 
Leonard.  "What  is  this?  Come 
hither  to  me,  Leonard,  and  explain." 

Leonard  walked  aside  with  the 
Parson,  and  in  a  few  sentences  gave 
vent  to  his  swelling  heart. 

The  Parson  shared  in  Leonard's 
resentment ;  and  having  soon  drawn 
from  him  all  that  had  passed  in  his 
memorable  interview  with  Helen, 
exclaimed — 

"  Enough  !  Do  not  yet  seek  Lord 
L'Estrange  yourself;  I  am  going  to 
see  him — I  am  here  at  his  request. 
His  summons,  indeed,  was  for  to- 
morrow ;  but  the  Squire  having  writ- 
ten me  a  hurried  Une,  requesting  me 
to  meet  him  at  Lansmere  to-morrow, 
and  proceed  with  him  afterwards  in 
search  of  poor  Frank,  I  thought  I 
might  have  little  time  for  communica- 
tions with  Lord  L'Estrange,  unless  I 
forestalled  bis  invitation  and  came  to- 
day. Well  that  I  did  so.  I  only 
arrived  an  hour  since  —  found  he 
was  gone  to  the  Town  Hall — and 
joined  the  young  ladies  in  the  Park. 
Miss  Digby,  thinking  it  natural  that 
I  might  wish  to  say  something  in 


private  to  my  old  young  friend  Yio- 
lante, walked  a  few  paces  in  advance. 
Thus  fortunately  I  chanced  to  be 
here,  to  receive  your  account,  and  I 
trust  to  remove  misunderstanding. 
Lord  L'Estrange  must  now  be  re- 
turned. I  will  go  back  to  the  house. 
You,  meanwhile,  return  to  the  town, 
I  beseech  you.  I  will  come  to  yon 
afterwards  at  your  inn.  Your  very 
appearance  in  these  g^unds— even 
the  brief  words  that  have  passed  be- 
tween Helen  and  you — might  only 
widen  the  breach  between  yonradf 
and  your — your — benefactor.  I  can- 
not bear  to  anticipate  this.  Go  back, 
I  entreat  you.  I  will  explain  all, 
and  Lord  L'Estrange  shall  right  you  I 
That  tt^that  must  be  his  intention  1^ 

"  Is — must  be  his  intention — when 
he  has  just  so  wronged  me  I " 

"Yes,  yes,"  faltered  the  poor 
Parson,  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
L'Estrange  not  to  reveal  his  own 
interview  with  that  nobleman,  and 
yet  not  knowing  otherwise  bow  to 
explain  or  to  soothe.  But,  still  be- 
lieving Leonard  to  be  Harley's  son, 
and  remembering  all  that  Haiiey  had 
so  pointedly  said  of  atonement,  in 
apparent  remorse  for  crime,  Mr  Dale 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  himself  to  un- 
derstand why  Harley  should  have 
thus  prefaced  atonement  by  an  in- 
sult. Anxious,  however,  to  prevent 
a  meeting  between  Harley  and 
Leonard  while  both  were  under  snch 
feelings  towards  each  other,  he  made 
an  effort  over  himself,  and  bo  well 
argued  in  favour  of  his  own  diplp- 
macy,  that  Leonard  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  wait  for  Mr  Dale*s  report. 

"  As  to  reparation  or  excuse,"  said 
he  proudly,  "  it  must  rest  with  Lord 
L'Estrange.  I  ask  it  not.  Tell  him 
only  this— that  if,  the  instant  I  heard 
that  she  whom  I  loved  and  held  sa- 
cred for  so  many  years  was  affianced 
to  him,  I  resigned  even  the  very  wish 
to  call  her  mine — if  that  were  deser- 
tion of  man's  duties,  I  am  guilty.  If 
to  have  prayed  night  and  day  that 
she  who  would  have  blest  my  lonely 
and  toilsome  life,  may  give  some 
charm  to  his,  not  bestowed  by  his 
wealth  and  his  greatness — if  that 
were  ingratitude,  I  am  ungratelnl; 
let  him  still  condemn  me.  I  pasa 
out  of  his  sphere — a  thing  that  has 
crossed  it  a  moment,  and  is  gone.  Bnt 
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Helen  be  must  not  blame  —  sns- 
pect — even  by  a  tbonght.  One  word 
more.  In  this  election — this  strife 
for  objects  wholly  foreign  to  all  my 
habits,  unsoited  to  my  poverty,  at 
war  with  aspirations  so  long  devoted 
to  fairer  goals,  though  by  obscurer 
paths-~I  obeyed  bat  Ms  will  or  whim ; 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  my  whole 
sonl  sickened  for  repose  and  solitude. 
I  had  forced  myself  at  last  to  take 
interest  in  what  I  had  before  loathed. 
But  in  every  hope  for  the  future — 
every  stimulant  to  ambition — Lord 
L'Estrange's  esteem  still  stood  before 
me.  Now,  what  do  I  here  longer? 
All  of  his  conduct,  save  his  contempt 
for  myself,  is  an  enigma.  And  unless 
he  repeat  a  wish,  which  I  would  fain 
still  regard  as  a  law  to  my  gratitude, 
I  retire  from  the  contest  he  has  em- 
bittered— I  renounce  the  ambition  he 
has  poisoned ;  and,  mindful  of  those 
humble  duties  which  he  implies  that  I 
disdain,  I  return  to  my  own  home." 

The  Parson  nodded  assent  to  each 
of  these  sentences,  and  Leonard,  pass- 
ing by  Violante  and  Helen,  with  a 
salutation  equally  distant  to  both, 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Violante  and  Helen  had 
also  been  in  close  conference,  and  that 
conference  had  suddenly  endeared 
each  to  the  other ;  for  Helen, 
taken  by  surprise,  agitated,  over- 
powered, had  revealed  to  Violante 
that  confession  of  another  attach- 
ment, which  she  had  made  to  Lord 
L^Estrange  —  the  rupture  of  her 
engagement  to  the  latter.  Violante 
saw  that  Harley  was  free.  Harley, 
too,  had  promised  to  free  herself. 
By  a  sudden  flash  of  conviction, 
recalling  his  words,  looks,  she  felt 
that  she  was  beloved—deemed  that 
honour  alone  (while  either  was  yet 
shackled)  had  forbidden  him  to  own 
that  love.  Violante  stood  a  being 
transformed,  "blushing  celestial  rosy 
red"  —  Heaven  at  her  heart,  joy  in 
her  eyes : — she  loved  so  well,  and  she 
trusted  so  implicitly.  Then  from  out 
the  overflow  of  her  own  hope  and  bliss 
she  poured  forth  such  sweet  comfort 
to  Helen,  that  Helenas  arm  stole 
around  her— -cheek  touched  cheek — 
thev  were  as  sisters. 

At  another  moment  Mr  Dale  might 
have  felt  some  amazement  at  the  sad- 
den affection  which  had  sprong  up  be- 


tween these  young  persons ;  for  in  his 
previous  conversation  with  Violante, 
he  had,  as  he  thought,  very  artfully, 
and  in  a  pleasant  vein,  sounded  the 
young  Italian  as  to  her  opinion  of 
her  fair  friend's  various  good  qualities 
— and  Violante  had  rather  shrank 
from  tiie  title  of  "friend;"  and  though 
she  had  the  magnanimity  to  speak 
with  great  praise  of  Helen,  the  praise 
did  not  sound  cordial.  But  the  good 
man  was  at  this  moment  occupied  in 
preparing  his  thoughts  for  his  inter- 
view with  Harley, — he  joined  the 
two  girls  in  silence,  and,  linking  an 
arm  of  each  within  his  own,  wfdked 
slowly  towards  the  house.  As  he 
approached  the  terrace,  he  observed 
Riccabocca  and  Randal  pacing  the 
gravel  walk  side  by  side. 

Violante,  pressing  his  arm,  whis- 
pered, "  Let  us  go  round  the  other 
way ;  I  would  speak  with  you  a  few 
minutes  undisturbed." 

Mr  Dale,  supposing  that  Violante 
wished  to  dispense  with  the  presence 
of  Helen,  said  to  the  latter,  "Mv 
dear  young  lady,  perhaps  yon  will 
excuse  me  to  Dr  Riccabocca— who 
is  beckoning  to  me,  and  no  doubt 
very  much  surprised  to  see  me  here — 
while  I  finbh  what  I  was  saying  to 
Violante  when  we  were  interrupted." 

Helen  left  them,  and  Violante  led 
the  Parson  round  through  the  shrub- 
bery, towards  a  side  door  in  another 
wing  of  the  house. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 
asked  Mr  Dale,  surprised  that  she 
remained  silent. 

"Yon  will  see  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Be  sure  that  you  convince  him  of 
Leonard's  honour.  A  doubt  of  treach- 
ery so  grieves  his  noble  heart,  that 
perhaps  it  may  disturb  his  judg- 
ment." 

"  You  seem  to  think  very  highly  of 
the  heart  of  this  Lord  L'Estrange, 
child  I "  said  the  Parson  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

Violante  blushed,  but  went  on 
firmly,  and  with  serious  earnestness. 
"  Some  words  which  he — that  is.  Lord 
L'Estrange— said  to  me  very  lately, 
make  me  so  glad  that  yon  are  here— 
that  you  will  see  him ;  for  I  know 
how  good  you  are,  and  how  wise- 
dear,  dear  Mr  Dale.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  received  some  grievoos 
wrong,  which  had  abniptly  soared  all 
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his  yiews  of  life.  He  spoke  of  retire- 
ment—aolitade ;  he  on  whom  his 
country  has  so  many  daims.  I  know 
not  what  he  can  mean — unless  it  be 
tiiat  his — his  marriage  with  Helen 
Digbj  is  broken  off." 

''&x)kenoff!    Is  that  so?*" 

**I  haye  it  from  herself.  Yon 
maj  well  be  astonished  that  she 
could  eren  think  of  another  after  hay- 
ing known  him!" 

The  Parson  fixed  his  ejes  yery 
grayelj  on  the  young  enthusiast.  But 
though  her  cheek  glowed,  there  was 
in  her  expression  of  (ace  so  much  art- 
less, open  innocence,  that  Mr  Dale 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  dry  remark  :  ^'  I 
think  it  quite  natural  that  Helen 
Digby  should  prefer  Leonard  Fair- 
field. A  good  girl,  not  misled  by  y anity 
and  ambition ;  temptations  of  which 
it  behoyes  us  all  to  beware — nor 
least,  perhaps,  young  ladies  suddenly 
brought  in  contact  with  wealth  and 
rank.  As  to  this  nobleman's  merits,  I 
know  not  yet  whether  to  allow  or  to 
deny  them ;  I  reserye  my  judgment  till 
after  our  interyiew.  This  is  all  you 
haye  to  say  tome?" 

Violante  paused  a  moment  ^^I 
cannot  think,"  she  said,  half  smiling — 
^^  I  cannot  think  that  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  him — for  changed  he 
is — ^that  his  obscure  hints  as  to  injury 
receiyed,  and  justice  to  be  done,  are 
caused  merely  by  this  disappointment 
with  regard  to  Helen.  But  you  can 
learn  that; — learn  if  he  be8oyer3rmnch 
disappointed.    Nay,  I  think  not  I " 

She  slipped  her  slight  hand  from 
the  Parson's  arm,  and  darted  away 
through  the  eyergreens.  Half  con- 
cealed amidst  the  laurels,  she  turned 
back,  and  Mr  Dale  caught  her  eye— 
half  arch— half  melancholy  ;  its  light 
came  soft  through  a  tear. 

''  I  don't  half  like  this,"  muttered 
the  Parson ;  *^  I  shall  giye  Dr  Bicca- 
bocca  a  caution."  So  muttering,  he 
pushed  open  the  side  door,  and  find- 


ing a  seryant,  begged  admittance  to 
Lord  L'Estrange. 

Harley  at  that  moment  was  do- 
seted  with  Leyy,  and  his  counteoance 
was  composed  and  fearfully  steriL 
**  So,  so,  by  this  time  to-morrow," 
said  he,  "Mr  Egerton  wiU  be  tricked 
out  of  his  election  by  Mr  Randal 
Leslie — good  1  By  this  time  to-mor- 
row his  ambition  will  be  Masted  by 
the  treachery  of  his  friends— good! 
By  this  time  to-morrow  the  bailiffii 
will  seize  his  person — ruined,  beg- 
gared, pauper,  and  captiye — all  be- 
cause he  has  trusted  and  been  deoeiyed 
—good  1  ^d  if  he  blame  you,  pru- 
dent Baron  Leyy— if  he  accuse  smooth 
Mr  Bandal  Leslie — ^forget  not  to  say, 
*  We  were  both  but  the  blind  agenii 
of  your  friend  Harley  L'Estnnge. 
Ask  kim  why  yon  are  so  miseraUe  a 
dupe.' " 

"  And  might  I  now  ask  your  lord- 
ship for  one  word  of  explanation?  " 

"  No,  sir  1 — ^it  is  enough  that  I  haye 
spared  you.  But  you  were  neyer  my 
friend;  I  haye  no  reyenge  agamst 
a  man  whose  hand  I  neyer  eyen 
touched." 

The  Baron  scowled,  but  there  was 
a  power  about  his  tyrant  that  cowed 
him  into  actual  terror.  He  resumed, 
after  a  pause — 

"And  though  Mr  Leslie  is  to  be 
member  for  Lansmere— thanks  to  yon 
— ^yon  still  desire  that  I  should — " 

"  Do  exactly  as  I  haye  said.    My 

plans  now  neyer  yaiy  ahair's-breadth." 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  entered. 

"My  lord,  the  Reyerend  Mr  Dale 

wishes  to  know  if  you  can  receiye 

him." 

"  Mr  Dale  I — he  shonld  haye  come 
to-morrow.  Say  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to-day ;  that  I  am  unfortu- 
nately engaged  till  dinner,  which  wiU 
be  earlier  than  usual.  Show  him  into 
his  room ;  he  will  haye  but  little  time 
to  change  his  dress.  By  the  way, 
Mr  Egerton  dines  in  his  own  apart- 
ment." 


CHAPTSR  xxni. 


The  leading  members  of  the  Blue 
Committee  were  inyited  to  dine  at 
the  Park,  and  the  hour  for  the  enter- 
tainment was  indeed  early,  as  there 
might  be  much  need  yet  of  actiye 
exertion  at  the  eye  of  a  poll  in  a 


contest  expected  to  be  so  dose,  and 
in  which  the  inflexible  hundred  and 
fifty  "waiters  upon  Providence"  stiU 
reseryed  their  yery  valuable  votes. 

The  party  was  gay  and  animated^ 
despite  the  absence  oif  Audley  Eger- 
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ton,  who,  on  the  plea  of  increased  in- 
dispoeition,  had  ahnt  himself  in  his 
rooms  the  instant  that  he  liad  re- 
torned  from  the  Town  Hall,  and  sent 
word  to  Harley  that  he  was  too  un- 
well to  join  the  party  at  dinner. 

Bandal  was  reallj  in  high  spirits, 
despite  the  yeiy  eqoiyocal  snccess  of 
his  speech.  What  did  it  signify  if  a 
q)eech  fiuled,  provided  the  election 
was  secnre?  He  was  longing  for 
the  appointment  with  Dick  Avenel, 
which  was  to  make  "  ail  right  I  " 
The  Sqnire  was  to  bring  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  ooyeted  lands 
the  next  morning.  Riccabocca  had 
assured  him,  again  and  again,  of 
Yiolante*s  hand.  If  ever  Bandal 
Leslie  conld  be  called  a  happy  man, 
it  was  as  he  sate  at  that  dmner  taking 
wine  with  Mr  Mayor  and  Mr  Alder- 
man, and  looking,  across  the  gleam- 
ing silTer  piaUau^  down  the  long 
vista  into  wealth  and  power. 

The  dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when 
Lord  L'Estrange,  in  a  brief  speech, 
reminded  his  guests  of  the  work  still 
before  them ;  and  after  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  the  future  members  for 
Lansmere,  dismissed  the  Committee 
to  their  labours. 

Levy  made  a  sign  to  Randal,  who 
followed  the  Baron  to  his  own  room. 

*^  Leslie,  your  election  is  in  some 
je(^ardy.  I  find,  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  near  me  at  dinner,  that 
Egerton  has  made  such  way  amongst 
the  Blues  bv  his  speech,  and  they  are 
so  afraid  of  losing  a  man  who  does 
them  so  much  credit,  that  the  Com- 
mittee men  not  only  talk  of  withhold- 
ing from  you  their  second  votes  and 
of  plumping  Egerton,  but  of  subscrib- 
ing privately  amongst  themselves  to 
win  over  that  coy  body  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  upon  whom  I  know 
that  Avenel  counts  in  whatever  votes 
he  may  be  able  to  transfer  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  very  unhandsome  in 
the  Committee,  which  pretends  to  act 
for  both  of  us,  to  plump  Egerton." 
said  Randal,  with  consistent  anger. 
'^But  I  don't  think  they  can  get 
those  hundred  and  fifty  without  the 
most  open  and  exorbitant  bribery — 
an  expense  which  Egerton  will  not 
pay,  and  which  it  would  be  very  dis- 
creditable to  Lord  L'Estrange  or  his 
fiUher  to  countenance." 

"I  told  them  flatly,"  returned  Levy, 
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**that,  as  Mr  £gerton*s  agent,  I 
would  allow  no  proceedings  that 
might  vitiate  the  election;  but  that 
I  would  undertake  the  management 
of  these  men  myself;  and  I  am  going 
into  the  town  in  order  to  do  so.  I 
have  also  persuaded  the  leading  Com- 
mittee men  to  reconsider  their  deter- 
mination to  plump  Egerton:  they 
have  decided  to  do  as  L'Estrange 
directs ;  and  I  know  what  he  will  say. 
You  may  rely  on  me,"  continued  the 
Baron,  who  spoke  with  a  do^ed 
seriousness,  unusual  to  his  cynical 
temper,  *^  to  obtain  for  you  the  pre- 
ference over  Audley,  if  it  be  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  yon 
should  really  see  Avenel  this  very 
night." 

^^  I  have  an  appointment  with  him 
at  ten  o^clock;  and,  judging  by  his 
speech  against  Egerton,  I  cannot 
doubt  on  his  aid  to  me,  if  convinced 
by  his  poll  books  that  he  is  not  able 
to  return  both  himself  and  his  imper- 
tinent nephew.  My  speech,  however 
sarcastically  treated  by  Mr  Fairfield, 
must  at  least  have  disposed  the  Yellow 
party  to  vote  rather  for  me  than  for  a 
determined  opponent  like  Egerton." 

*^  I  hope  so ;  for  your  speech  and 
Fairfield's  answer  have  damaged  you 
terribly  with  the  Blues.  However, 
your  main  hope  rests  on  my  power 
to  keep  these  hundred  and  fifty 
rascals  finom  splitting  their  votes  on 
Egerton,  and  to  induce  them,  by  all 
means  short  of  bringing  myself  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  positive  bribery— which 
would  hurt  most  seriously  my  present 
social  position — to  give  one  vote  to 
yon.  I  shall  tell  them,  as  I  have 
told  the  Committee,  that  Egerton  is 
safe,  and  will  pay  nothing ;  but  that 
yon  want  the  votes,  and  that  I — in 
shorty  if  they  can  be  bought  upon 
lie*,  I  will  buy  them.  Avenel,  how- 
ever, can  serve  you  best  here;  for 
as  they  are  all  Yellows  at  heart,  they 
make  no  scruple  of  hinting  that  they 
want  twice  as  much  for  voting  Blue 
as  they  will  take  for  voting  Yellow. 
And  Avenel  being  a  townsman,  and 
knowing  their  ways,  could  contrive 
to  gain  them,  and  yet  not  bribe. 

Raxdal,  (shaking  his  head  in- 
crednlonaly.)— "  Not  bribe ! " 

Lkvy.— **  Pooh  1  Not  bribe— so 
as  to  be  found  out." 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  A 
servant  entered  and  presented  Mr 
£gerton*8  compliments  to  Baron  Leyy, 
with  a  request  that  the  Baron  would 
immediately  come  to  his  rooms  for  a 
few  minntcs. 

**  Well,"  said  Levy,  when  the  ser- 
vant had  withdrawn,  *^  I  must  go  to 
Egerton,  and  the  instant  I  leave  him 
I  shall  repair  to  the  town.  Periiaps 
I  may  pass  the  night  there."  So  say- 
ing, he  left  Randal,  and  took  his  way 
to  Andley^s  apartment. 

*^Levy,"  £Aid  the  statesman  ab- 
ruptly, upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Baron,  "have  you  betrayed  my 
secret — ^my  first  marriage— to  Lora 
L'Estrange?" 

"No,  Egerton;  on  my  honour,  I 
have  not  betrayed  it." 

"  You  heard  his  speech  I  Did  you 
not  detect  a  fearful  irony  under  his 
praises? — or  is  it  but— but — my  con- 
science?" added  the  proud  man, 
through  his  set  teeth. 

"  Really,"  said  Levy,  "LordL'Es- 
trange  seemed  to  me  to  select  for  his 
praise  precisely  those  points  in  your 
character  which  anv  other  of  your 
friends  would  select  for  panegyric." 

"  Ay,  any  other  of  my  friends  I — 
What  friends?"  muttered  Egerton 
gloomily.  Then,  rousing  himself,  he 
added,  in  a  voice  that  had  none  of  its 
accustomed  clear  firmness  of  tone — 
"  Your  presence  here  in  this  house. 
Levy,  surprised  me,  as  I  told  you  at 
the  first:  I  could  not  conceive  its 
necessity.  Harley  urged  you  to 
come? — he  with  whom  you  are  no 
favourite  I  You  and  he  both  said 
that  your  acquaintance  with  Richard 
Avenel  would  enable  you  to  conciliate 
his  opposition.  I  cannot  congratulate 
you  on  your  success — " 

"  My  success  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  vehemence  of  his  attack  to-day 
may  be  but  a  feint  to  cover  his  al- 
liance to-morrow." 

Audley  went  on  without  notice  of 
the  interruption.  "  There  is  a  change 
in  Harley— to  me  and  to  all ;  a  change 

rsrhaps  not  perceptible  to  others— but 
have  known  him  from  a  boy." 
"  He    is    occupied  for    the    first 
time  with  the  practical  business   of 
life.    That  would  account  for  a  much 
greater  change  than  you  remark." 

"Do  you  see  him  familiarly?— 
converse  with  him  often?  " 


"No,  and  only  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  election.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  he  consults  me  as  to 
Randal  Leslie,  in  whom,  as  your  spe- 
cial protegi^  he  takes  considerable 
interest" 

"That,  too,  surprises  me.  Well, 
I  am  weary  of  perplexing  myself. 
This  place  is  hateful;  after  to-morrow 
I  shall  leave  it,  and  breathe  in  peace. 
You  have  seen  the  reports  of  the  can- 
vass ;  I  have  had  no  heart  to  inspect 
them.  Is  the  election  as  safe  as  they 
say?" 

"  If  Avenel  withdraws  his  nephew, 
and  the  votes  thus  released  split  off  to 
you,  you  are  secure." 

"And  you  think  his  nephew  will 
be  withdrawn  ?  Poor  young  man ! — 
defeat  at  his  age,  and  with  such 
talents,  is  hard  to  bear."  Audley 
sighed. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,  if  you  have 
nothing  in^K>rtant  to  say,"  said  the 
Baron,  rising.  "  I  have  much  to  do, 
as  the  election  is  yet  to  be  won,  and 
— ^to  you  the  loss  of  it  would  be—" 

"  Ruin,  I  know.  Well,  Levy,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  to  your  advantage  that 
I  should  not  lose.  There  may  be  more 
to  get  from  me  yet.  And,  judging  by 
the  letters  I  received  this  morning, 
my  position  is  rendered  so  safe  by  tho 
absolute  necessity  of  my  party  to 
keep  me  up,  that  the  news  of  my 
pecuniary  difficulties  will  not  affect 
me  so  much  as  I  once  feared.  Never 
was  my  career  so  free  from  obstacle 
— so  clear  towards  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  ambition— never,  in  my  day  of 
ostentations  magnificence,  as  it  is  now, 
when  I  am  prepared  to  shrink  into  a 
lodging,  with  a  single  servant." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  am 
thp  more  anxious  to  secure  your  dec- 
ti^t  upon  which  this  career  must  de- 
pend, because — nay,  I  hardly  like  to 
tell  you—" 

"Speak  on." 

"  I  ha^  been  obliged,  by  a  sudden 
rush  on  all  my  resources,  to  consign 
some  of  your  bills  and  promissory 
notes  to  another,  who,  if  your  person 
should  not  be  protected  from  arrest 
by  parliamentary  privilege,  might  be 
harsh,  and — " 

"  Traitor  I  "  interrupted  Egerton 
fiercely,  all  the  composed  contempt 
with  which  he  usually  treated  the 
usurer  giving  way,  "say  no  more. 
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How  coald  I  ever  expect  otherwise ! 
Yoa  have  foreseen  my  defeat,  and 
have  planned  mv  destmctlon.  Pre- 
same  no  reply.  Sir,  begone  from  my 
presence !  ** 

"You  will  find  that  yon  have  worse 
friends  than  myself,"  said  the  Baron, 
moving  to  the  door ;  "  and  if  yon  are 
defeated—if  yonr  prospects  for  life 
are  destroyed — I  am  the  last  man  yon 
will  think  of  blaming.  Bat  I  forgive 
yonr  anger,  and  trost  that  to-morrow 
yon  will  receive  those  explanations  of 
my  conduct  which  yon  are  now  in  no 
temper  to  bear.  I  go  to  take  care  of 
the  election.'* 

Left  alone,  Andley's  sudden  passion 
seemed  to  forsake  him.  He  gathered 
together,  in  that  prompt  and  logical 
precision  which  the  habit  of  trans- 
acting public  business  bestows,  all  his 
thoughts,  and  sounded  idl  his  fears ; 
and  most  vivid  of  every  thought,  and 
most  intolerable  of  every  fear,  was 
the  belief  that  the  Baron  had  betrayed 
him  to  L'Estrange. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense,*'  he 
cried  aloud,  and  abruptly.  "I  will 
see  Harley  mvself.  Open  as  he  is, 
the  very  sound  of  his  voice  will  tell 
me  at  once  if  I  am  a  bankrupt  even  of 
human  friendship.  IfMol  friendship  be 
secure — if  Harley  yet  clasp  my  hand 
with  the  same  cordial  warmth — all 
other  loss  shall  not  wring  fix>m  my 
fortitude  one  feeble  complaint."  He 
rang  the  bell;  his  valet,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  ante-room,  appeared. 

"Go  and  see  if  Lord  L*£strange 
is  engaged ;  I  would  speak  with 
him." 

The  servant  came  back  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

"  I  find  that  my  lord  is  now  par- 
ticularly engaged,  since  he  has  giv|n 


strict  orders  that  be  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"Engaged I— on  what?  — whom 
with?" 

"  He  is  in  his  own  room,  sir,  with 
a  clergyman,  who  arrived,  and  dined 
here,  to-day.  I  am  told  that  he  was 
formerly  curate  of  Lansmere." 

"  Lansmere— curate  I  His  name— 
his  name?    Not  Dale?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  name— the 
Beverend  Mr  Dale." 

"Leave  me,"  said  Audley  in  a 
faint  voice. 

"Dale!  the  man  who  suspected 
Harley,  who  called  on  me  in  London, 
spoke  of  a  child — my  child— and  sent 
me  to  find  but  another  grave !  He 
closeted  with  Harley— he  !  " 

Audley  sank  back  on  his  chair,  and 
literally  gasped  for  breath.  Few  men 
in  the  world  had  a  more  established 
reputation  for  the  courage  that  digni- 
fies manhood,  whether  the  physical 
courage  or  the  moral.  Bnt  at  that 
moment  it  was  not  grief,  not  remorse, 
that  paralysed  Audley — it  was  fear. 
The  brave  man  saw  before  him,  as  a 
thing  visible  and  menacing,  the  aspect 
of  his  own  treachery — that  crime  of  a 
coward ;  and  into  cowardice  he  was 
stiicken.  What  had  he  to  dread? 
Nothing  save  the  accusing  face  of  an 
injured  friend  —  nothing  but  that. 
And  what  more  terrible  ?  The  only 
being,  amidst  all  his  pomp  of  parti- 
sans, who  survived  to  love  him — the 
only  being  for  whom  the  cold  states- 
man felt  the  happy,  living,  human 
tenderness  of  private  affection,  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  He  covered  his  face 
with  both  hands,  and  sate  in  suspense 
of  something  awful,  as  a  child  sits  in 
the  dark — the  drops  on  his  brow,  and 
his  frame  trembling. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIII. 


Meanwhile  Harley  had  listened  to 
Mr  Dale's  vindication  of^Iieonard 
with  cold  attention. 

"  Enough,"  said  he  at  the  close. 
"  Mr  Fairfield  (for  so  we  will  yet  call 
him^  shall  see  me  to-night;  and  if 
apology  be  due  to  him,  I  will  make 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  shall  be  de- 
cided whether  he  continue  this  con- 
test or  retbre.  And  now,  Mr  Dale,  it 
was  not  to  hear  how  this  young  man 
wooed,  or  shrunk  from  wooing,  my 

VOL.  LXXIf.— KO.  CCCCXLVI. 


affianced  bride,  that  I  availed  myself 
of  your  promise  to  visit  me  at  this 
house.  We  agreed  that  the  seducer  of 
Nora  Avenel  deserved  chastisement, 
and  I  promised  that  Nora  AveneFs 
son  should  find  a  father.  Both  these 
assurances  shall  be  fulfilled  to-morrow. 
And  you,  sir,"  continued  Harley,  ris- 
ing, his  whole  form  gradually  enlarg- 
ed by  the  dignity  of  passion,  "  who 
wear  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
holiest  office  of  Christian   charity — 
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yoa  who  hare  presumed  to  think 
that,  before  the  beard  had  darkened 
mj  cheek,  I  could  first  betray  the 
girl  who  had  been  reared  under  thia 
roof,  then  abandon  her-HBueak  like 
a  dastard  from  the  plaoe  in  which 
my  Tictim  came  to  die — leaye  my 
own  soUf  by  the  woman  thus  wrong- 
ed, without  thought  or  care,  through 
the  perilous  years  of  tempted  youth, 
tiU  I  found  him,  by  chance,  an  out- 
cast in  a  desert  more  dread  than 
Hagar's — ^you,  sur,  who  have  for  long 
years  thus  judged  of  me,  shall  have 
the  occasion  to  direct  your  holy  anger 
towards  the  rightful  head ;  and  in 
me,  you  who  have  condemned  the 
culprit,  shall  respect  the  judge  I** 

Mr  Dale  was  at  first  startled,  and 
almost  awed,  by  this  unexpected 
buret.  But,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  sternest  and  the  darkest  passions, 
his  calm  sense  and  his  habit  of  aotho- 
rity  over  those  whose  souls  were 
bared  to  him,  nobly  reoorered  firom 
their  surprise.  *^  My  lord,"  said  he, 
"  first  with  humility  I  bow  to  your 
rebuke,  and  entreat  your  pardon  for 
my  erring,  and,  as  you  say,  my  un- 
charitable opinions.  We,  dwellers  in 
a  village,  and  obscure  pastors  of  a 
humble  flock — we,  mercifully  removed 
firom  temptation,  are  too  apt,  perhaps, 
to  exaggerate  its  power  over  those 
whose  lots  are  cast  in  that  great 
world  which  has  so  many  gates  ever 
open  to  evil.  This  is  my  sole  excuse, 
if  I  was  misled  by  what  appeared  to 
me  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 
But  forgive  me  again  if  I  warn  you 
not  to  fall  into  an  error  perhaps  little 
lighter  than  my  own.  Your  passion, 
when  you  cleared  youreelf  from  re- 
proach, became  you.  But  ah!  my 
lord,  when,  with  that  stem  brow  and 
those  flashing  eyes,  yon  launched 
your  menace  upon  another  over  whom 
you  would  constitute  yourself  the 
judge,  forgetful  of  the  divine  precept, 
'  Judge  not,'  I  felt  that  I  was  listening 
no  longer  to  honest  self- vindication — 
I  felt  that  I  was  listening  to  fierce 
revenge." 

"Can  it  revenge,  or  what  you 
will,"  said  Harley,  with  sullen  firm- 
ness. "  But  I  have  been  stunff  too 
deeply  not  to  sting.  Frank  with  all, 
till  the  last  few  days,  I  have  ever 
been^frank  to  vou,  at  least,  oven 
'  now.    This  much  I  tell  yon :  I  pre- 


tend to  no  virtue  in  what  I  still  hold 
to  be  justice;  but  no  dedamatkma 
nor  homilies  tending  to  prove  that 
jnstioe  is  ainfhl,  wfil  move  my  re- 
solves. As  man  I  have  been  <mt» 
raged,  and  as  man  I  will  retaliate. 
The  way  and  the  mode— the  true 
criminal  and  his  fitting  smtence — ^yoa 
will  soon  learn,  sir.  I  have  nmch 
to  do  to-night;  forgive  me  if  I  aid- 
jonm  for  the  present  all  furtker  cob* 
ference." 

"  No,  no ;  do  not  diamos  me. 
There  is  something,  in  spite  of  your  pre- 
sent language,  which  so  commands  my 
interest,  I  see  that  there  has  been  so 
much  suffering  where  there  is  now  so 
much  wrath,  that  I  would  save  yon 
frtnn  the  suffering  worse  than  all- 
remorse.  O  pause,  my  dear  lord, 
pause,  and  answer  me  but  two  ques- 
tions; then  I  will  leave  your  after 
course  to  yourselt" 

"Say  on,  sir,"  said  Lord  L*£stntDge, 
touched,  and  with  req^ect 

"  Firet,  then,  analyse  yonr  own 
feelings.  Is  this  anger  merely  to 
punish  an  offender  and  to  ri^t  the 
living  ? — for  who  can  pretend  to  right 
the  dead?  Or  is  there  not  some 
private  hate  that  stirs  and  aoimateiy 
and  confuses  all  ?  " 

Hariey  remained  silent.  Mr  Dale 
renewed. 

"  You  loved  this  poor  giri.  Your 
language  even  now  reveids  it.  Yoa 
speak  of  treachery :  perhi^M  you  bad 
a  rival  who  deceived  you;  I  know 
not— guess  not,  whoa.  But  if  you 
would  strike  the  rival,  must  you  not 
wound  the  innocent  son?  And,  in 
presenting  Nora's  child  to  his  father, 
as  you  pledge  yourself  to  do,  can  yon 
mean  some  cruel  mockery  that,  under 
seeming  kindness,  implies  some  unna- 
tural vengeance  ?  " 

*^  You  read  well  the  heart  of  man," 
said  Harley ;  **  and  I  have  owned  to 
you  that  I  am  but  man.  Pass  on; 
you  have  another  question." 

Mr  Dale. — **And  one  more  so- 
lemn and  important.  In  my  worid  of 
a  viila^  revenue  is  a  common  pas- 
sion ;  It  is  the  sm  of  the  Bninstmcted. 
The  savage  deems  it  noble;  but 
Christ's  rdigion,  which  is  the  sub- 
lime Civiliser,  emphatically  condemns 
it.  Why?  Because  religion  ever 
seeks  to  ennoble  man;  and  nothing  so 
debases  him  as  revenge.    Look  into 
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your  own  heart,  and  tell  me  whether, 
since  jou  have  cherished  this  passion, 
70a  have  not  felt  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  confhsed— have  not  felt 
tiiat  whatever  wonld  before  have 
seemed  to  yon  mean  and  base,  ap- 
pears now  bnt  just  means  to  yomr 
heated  end.  Bevenge  is  ever  a  hypo- 
crite—rage, at  least,  strikes  with  the 
nkked  sword;  but  revenge,  stealthy 
and  patient,  conceals  the  weapon  of 
the  assassin.  Mjr  lord,  yonr  colour 
changes.  What  Is  your  answer  to 
my  question  ?  " 

"Oh,"  exddmed  Haiiey,  with  a 
voice  thrilliDg  in  its  monmfhl  anguish, 
"  it  is  not  since  I  have  cherished  the 
revenge  that  I  am  ohauged — that 
right  and  wrong  grow  dark  to  me — 
tluit  hypocrisy  seems  the  atmosphere 
fit  for  earth.  No ;  it  is  since  the  dis- 
covery that  demands  the  vengeance. 
It  is  useless,  sir,"  he  condnned,  im- 
petuously— "useless  to  argue  with  me. 
Were  I  to  sit  down  patient  and  im- 
potent, under  the  sense  of  the  wrong 
which  I  have  received,  I  should  feel, 
indeed,  that  debasement  which  yon 
ascribe  to  the  gratification  of  what 
yon  term  revenge.  I  should  never 
regain  the  self-esteem  which  the 
sentiment  of  power  now  restores  to 
me — I  should  feel  as  if  the  whole 
worid  could  perceive  and  jeer  at  my 
meek  humiliation.  I  know  not  why 
I  have  said  so  much — why  I  have  be- 
trayed to  you  so  much  of  my  secret 
mind,  and  stooped  to  vindicate  my 

rurpose.  I  never  meant  it  Again 
say,  we  must  close  this  conference." 
Hvley  here  walked  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it  significantly. 

"  One  woid  more,  Lord  L*£strange 
— ^but  one.  You  will  not  hear  me.  I 
am  a  comparative  stranger,  but  yon 
have  a  friend,  a  friend  dear  and  inti- 
mate, now  under  the  same  roof.  Will 
you  consent,  at  least,  to  take  counsel 
of  Mr  Audl^  Egerton?  None  can 
doubt  his  friendship  for  you ;  none  can 
doubt,  that  whatever  he  advise  will 
be  tiiat  which  best  becomes  your 
honour.  What,  my  lord,  yon  hesitate  ? 
— ^yon  feel  ashamed  to  confide  to  your 
dearest  Mend  a  purpose  which  his  mind 
wonld  condemn?  Then  I  will  seek  him 
— ^I  wiU  implore  him  to  save  yon  from 
what  can  but  entail  repentance." 

"  Mr  Dale,  I  must  forbid  yon  to 
see  Mr  Egerton.    What  has  paned 
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between  us  ought  to  be  as  sacred  to 
you  as  a  priest  of  Borne  holds  confes- 
sion. This  much,  however,  I  will 
say  to  content  you :  I  promise  that  I 
will  do  nothing  that  shall  render  me 
unworthy  of  Mr  Audley  Egerton's 
friendship,  or  which  his  fine  sense  of 
honour  shall  Justly  him  in  blaming; 
Let  that  sati^  you." 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  cried  Mr  Dale, 
pausing  irresolute  at  the  doorway, 
and  seizmg  Harley^s  hand,  "  I  a^ould 
indeed  be  satisfied  if  you  would  sub- 
mit yourself  to  higher  counsel  than 
mine  —  than  Mr  Egerton's  —  than 
man's.  Have  yon  never  felt  the  ^- 
cacy  of  prayer?" 

"  My  life  has  been  wasted,"  replied 
Harley,  "and  I  dare  not,  therefore, 
boast  that  I  have  found  prayer  effica- 
cious. But,  so  £ar  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, it  has  at  least  been  my  habit 
to  pray  to  Heaven,  night  and  morn- 
ing, until,  at  least — until" — The  na- 
tural and  obstinate  candour  of  the  man 
forced  out  the  last  words,  which  im- 
plied reservation.    He  stopped  short. 

"  Until  you  have  cherished  revenge. 
Yon  have  not  dared  to  pray  since. 
Oh  I  reflect  what  evil  there  is  within 
us,  when  we  dare  not  come  before 
Heaven — dare  not  pray  for  what  we 
wish.  You  are  moved— I  leave  you 
to  your  own  thoughts." 

Hariey  indined  his  head,  and  the 
Parson  passed  him  by,  and  left  him 
alone — startled  indeed;  but  was  he 
softened  ? 

As  Mr  Dale  hurried  along  the 
corridor,  much  agitated,  Ylolante  stole 
from  a  recess  formed  by  a  large  bay- 
window,  and,  linking  her  arm  in  his, 
said  anxiously,  but  tinudly  :  "I  have 
been  waiting  foryon,  dear  Mr  Dale ; 
and  so  long!  You  have  been  with 
LordL*Estrange?" 

"  WelL" 

"Why  do  yon  not  speak?  Yon  have 
left  him  comforted— happier?" 

"Happier I    No." 

"What!"  said  \niolante,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  and  a  sadness  not 
nnmixed  with  petulance  in  her  quick 
tone.  "What!  does  he  then  so  grieve 
that  Helen  prefers  another?" 

Despite  the  grave  emotion  that 
disturbed  his  mind,  Mr  Dale  was 
struck  by  Yiolante^s  question,  and 
the  voice  in  which  it  was  said.  He 
loved  her  tenderiy.    "  Child,  chUd," 
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said  he,  "  I  am  dad  that  Helen  has 
escaped  Lord  L'Eetnmge.  Beware, 
oh,  beware!  how  he  excite  any 
sentler  interest  in  yourself.  He  is  a 
dangerons  man—more  dangerous  for 
^mpses  of  a  fine  original  nature. 
He  may  well  more  the  heart  of  the 
innocent  and  inexperienced,  for  he  has 
strangely  crept  into  mine.  But  hi$ 
heart  is  swollen  with  pride,  and  ire, 
and  malice." 

''You  mistake;  it  is  false  l*"  cried 
Violante,  impetuously.  ''I  cannot 
believe  one  word  that  would  asperse 
him  who  has  saved  my  father  from  a 
prison,  or  from  death.  You  have 
not  treated  him  gently.  He  fancies 
he  has  been  wronged  by  Leonard — 
received  ingratitude  from  Helen.  He 
has  felt  the  sting  in  proportion  to  his 
own  susceptible  and  generous  heart, 
and  you  have  chided  where  yon 
should  have  soothed.  Poor  L<Nrd 
L^Estrange  I  And  you  have  left  him 
still  indignant  and  unhappy  I" 

''Foolish  girl  I  I  have  left  him 
meditating  sin ;  I  have  left  him  afraid 
to  pray ;  I  have  left  him  on  the  brink 
of  some  design — I  know  not  what — 
but  which  involves  more  than  Leo- 
nard in  projects  of  revenge ;  I  have 
left  him  so,  that  if  his  heart  be  really 
susceptible  and  generous,  he  ynUl  wake 
from  wrath  to  be  the  victim  of  long 
and  unavaiilnff  remorse.  If  your 
father  has  iDtluence  over  him,  tell 
Dr  Riccabocca  what  I  say,  and  bid 
him  seek,  and  in  his  turn  save,  the 
man  who  saved  himself.  He  has  not 
listened  to  religion — he  may  be  more 
docile  to  philosophy.  I  cannot  stay 
here  longer— I  must  go  to  Leonard.*' 

Mr  Dale  broke  from  Yiolante  and 
hurried  down  the  corridor ;  Yiolante 
stood  on  the  same  spot,  stunned  and 
breathless.  Harley  on  the  brink  of 
some  strange  sin — Harley  to  wake 
the  victim  of  remorse— Harley  to  be 
saved,  as  he  had  saved  her  father !  Her 
breast  heaved — ^her  colour  went  and 
came— her  eyes  were  raised— her  lips 
murmured.  She  advanced  with  soft 
footsteps  up  the  corridor— she  saw  the 
lights  gleaming  from  Harley's  room, 
and  suddenly  they  were  darkened,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  room  shut  to  the 
door  with  angry  and  impatient  band. 

An  outward  act  often  betrays  the 
inward  mind.  As  Harley  had  thus 
closed  the  door,  so  had  he  sought  to 


shut  his  heart  from  the  intrusion  of 
softer  and  holier  thoughts.  He  had 
turned  to  his  hearthstone,  and  stood  on 
it,  resolved  and  hardened.  The  nun 
who  had  loved  with  such  pertinacious 
fidelity  for  so  many  years,  could  not 
at  once  part  with  hate.  A  passkm 
once  admitted  to  his  breast,  clung  to 
it  with  such  rooted  force !  But  woe, 
woe  to  thee,  Hariey  L'Estrange,  if  to- 
morrow at  this  hour  thou  stand  at  the 
hearthstone,  thy  designs  aooomptish- 
ed,  knowiuff  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
thy  blind  will,  thou  hast  met  falsdiood 
with  falsehood,  and  deception  with 
deceit!  What  though  those  designs 
now  seem  to  consummate  so  just,  so 
appropriate,  so  exquisite  a  revenge — 
seem  to  thee  the  sole  revenge  wit  can 
plan  and  civilised  life  allow — wilt  thou 
ever  wash  from  thy  memory  the  stain 
that  will  sully  thine  honour?  Thou, 
too,  professing  friendship  still,  and 
masking  perfidy  under  smiles.  Grant 
that  the  wrong  be  great  as  thou  deem 
it— be  ten  times  greater— the  sense 
of  thy  meanness,  O  gentleman  and 
soldier,  will  bring  the  blush  to  thy 
cheek  in  the  depth  of  thy  solitude. 
Thou,  who  now  thinkest  others  nn* 
worthy  a  trustful  love,  wilt  feel  thy- 
self for  ever  unworthy  theirs.  Thy 
seclusion  will  know  not  repose.  The 
dignity  of  man  will  forsake  thee. 
Thy  proud  eye  will  quail  from  Uie 
gaze.  Thy  step  will  no  longer  spurn 
the  earth  that  it  treads  on.  He  who  has 
once  done  a  base  thing  is  never  again 
wholly  reconciled  to  honour.  And 
woe — thrice  woe,  if  thou  learn  too  late 
that  thou  hast  exaggerated  thy  fancied 
wrong ;  that  there  is  excuse,  where 
thou  seest  none ;  that  thy  friend  may 
have  erred,  but  that  his  error  is  venial 
compared  to  thy  fancied  retribution. 

Thus,  however,  in  the  superb  elati<m 
of  conscions  power,  though  lavished  on 
a  miserable  object — a  terrible  example 
of  what  changes  one  evil  and  hate- 
ful thought,  cherished  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  can  make  in  the  noblest 
nature — stood,  on  the  hearth  of  his 
fathers,  and  on  the  abyss  of  a  sorrow 
and  a  shame  from  which  there  will  be 
no  recall— the  determined  and  scorn- 
ful man. 

A  hand  is  on  the  dooi^— he  does  not 
hear  it ;  a  form  passes  the  threshold 
—he  does  not  see  it ;  a  light  step 
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Deaf  and       Violante  came  on,  gathering  courage, 
and  stood  at  the  hearth,  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


"  Lord  L'Estrange— noble  friend ! " 

"  Youl— and  here— Violante?  Is  it 
I  whom  yon  seek?  For  what?  Good 
heavens,  what  has  happened  ?  Why 
are  you  so  pale— why  tremble  ?  " 

"  Have  you  forgiven  Helen?  "  asked 
Violante,  beginning  with  evasive  ques- 
tion, and  her  cheek  was  pale  no  more. 

*^  Helen— the  poor  child !  I  have 
nothing  in  her  to  forgive,  mudi  to 
thank  her  for.  She  has  been  frank  and 
honest." 

"And  Leonard — ^whom  I  remember 
in  my  childhood — you  have  forgiven 
him?" 

"  Fair  mediator,"  said  Harley, 
smiling,  though  coldly,  "  happy  is  the 
man  who  deceives  another ;  all  plead 
for  him.  And  if  the  man  deceived 
cannot  forgive,  no  one  will  sympa- 
thise or  excuse." 

"But  Leonard  did  not  deceive  you?" 

"  Yes,  from  the  first.  It  is  a  long 
tale,  and  not  to  be  told  to  you.  But 
I  cannot  forgive  him." 

"  Adieu  1  my  lord.  Helen  must, 
then,  still  be  very  dear  to  you  I "  Vio- 
lante turned  away.  Her  emotion  was 
so  artless,  her  very  anser  so  charm- 
ing, that  the  love,  against  which,  in 
the  prevalence  of  his  later  and  darker 
passions,  he  had  so  sternly  struggled, 
rushed  back  upon  Harley's  breast ; 
but  it  came  only  in  storm. 

"  SUy,  but  talk  not  of  Helen  1 "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Ah  I  if  Leonardos  sole 
offence  had  been  what  you  appear  to 
deem  it,  do  you  think  I  could  feel 
resentment  ?  No  ;  I  should  have 
gratefUly  hailed  the  hand  that  severed 
a  rash  and  ungenial  tie.  I  would  have 
given  my  ward  to  her  lover  with  such 
a  dower  as  it  suits  my  wealth  to  be- 
stow. But  his  offence  dates  from  his 
very  birth.  To  bless  and  to  enrich 
the  son  of  a  man  who  —  Violante, 
listen  to  me.  We  may  soon  part,  and 
for  ever.  Others  may  misconstrue 
my  actions ;  you,  at  least,  shall  know 
from  what  just  principle  they  spring. 
There  was  a  man  whom  I  singled  out 
of  the  world  as  more  than  a  brother. 
In  the  romance  of  mv  boyhood  I  saw 
one  who  dazzled  my  fancy,  captivated 
my  heart.    It  was  a  dream  of  Beauty 


breatjed  into  waking  life.  I  loved— I 
believed  myself  beloved.  I  confided 
all  my  heart  to  this  friend— this  more 
than  brother;  he  undertook  to  befriend 
and  to  aid  my  suit.  On  that  very 
pretext  he  first  saw  this  ill-fated  girl ; 
— saw— betrayed— destroyed  her; — 
left  me  ignorant  that  her  love,  which 
I  had  thought  mine,  had  been  lavished 
so  wildly  on  another ; — left  me  to  be- 
lieve that  my  own  suit  she  had  fled, 
but  in  generous  self-sacrifice— for  she 
was  poor  and  humbly  bom ;— that — 
oh  vain  idiot  that  I  was !— the  self- 
sacrifice  had  been  too  strong  for  a 
voung  human  heart,  which  had  broken 
in  the  struggle; — ^left  me  to  corrode  my 
spring  of  l^  in  remorse ;— clasped  my 
hand  in  mocking  comfort ; — smiled  at 
my  tears  of  agony — ^not  one  tear  him- 
self for  his  own  poor  victim !  And 
suddenly,  not  long  since,  I  learned  all 
this.  And,  in  the  father  of  Leonard 
Fairfield,  you  behold  the  man  who 
has  poisoned  all  the  well-spring  of 
joy  to  me.  You  weep  I  O  Y  iolante ! 
the  Past  he  has  blignted  and  embit- 
tered—Ma^ I  could  forgive ;  but  the 
Future  is  blasted  too.  For,  just  ere 
this  treason  was  revealed  to  me,  I 
had  begun  to  awake  from  the  torpor 
of  my  dreary  penance,  to  look  with 
fortitude  towards  the  duties  I  had 
slighted— to  own  that  the  pilgrimage 
before  me  was  not  barren.  And  then, 
oh  then,  I  felt  that  all  love  was  not 
buried  in  a  grave.  I  felt  that  you, 
had  fate  so  granted,  might  have  been 
all  to  my  manhood  which  youth  only 
saw  through  the  delusion  of  its  golden 
mists.  True,  I  was  then  bound  to 
Helen ;  true,  that  honour  to  her  might 
forbid  me  all  hope.  But  still,  even  to 
know  that  my  heart  was  not  all  ashes 
—that  I  could  love  again — ^that  that 
glorious  power  and  privilege  of  our 
being  was  still  mine,  seemed  to  me  so 
heavenly  sweet  But  then  this  reve- 
lation of  falsehood  burst  on  me,  and 
all  truth  seemed  blotted  frx>m  the 
universe.  I  am  freed  from  Helen; 
ah,  freed,  forsooth— because  not  even 
rank  and  wealth,  and  benefits  and 
confiding  tenderness,  could  bind  to  me 
one  human  heart!    Free  from  her; 
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bat  between  me  and  your  fresh  natope 
stands  Suspicion  as  an  Upas  Me. 
Not  a  hope  that  would  pass  throagh 
the  tainted  air,  and  fiy  to  yon,  but 
falls  dead  nnder  the  dismal  bonghs. 
/  love  1  Ha,  ha  1 1—/,  whom  the  past 
has  tanght  the  impossibility  to  be 
loved  again.  No:  if  those  soft  lips 
■uurmorod  *'  Yes '  to  the  burning  prayer 
that,  had  I  been  free  bot  two  short 
weeks  ago,  would  have  mshed  from 
the  frank  deeps  of  my  hearty  I  should 
bnt  imagine  that  yon  deceived  yonr- 
self— a  girPs  first  fleeting  delusive 
fancy— nothing  more  I  Were  you  my 
bride,  Yiolante,  I  should  but  debase 
your  bright  nature  by  my  own  curse 
of  distrust.  At  each  word  of  tender- 
ness, my  heart  would  say,  ^  How  long 
will  this  last  ? — when  will  the  decep- 
tion come  ? '  Your  beauty,  your  gifts, 
would  bring  me  bnt  jealons  terror ; — 
eternally  I  should  fly  from  the  Present 
to  the  Future,  and  say,  '  These  hairs 
will  be  grey,  while  flattering  youth 
will  surround  her  in  the  zenith  of  her 
charms.'  Why  then  do  I  hate  and 
curse  my  fbe?  Why  do  I  resolve  upon 
revenge  ?  I  comprehend  it  now.  I 
knew  that  there  was  something  more 
imperious  than  the  ghost  of  the  Past 
that  urged  me  on.  Looking  on  you, 
I  feel  that  it  was  the  dim  sense  of  a 
mighty  and  priceless  loss ;  it  is  not 
the  lost  Nora — it  is  the  living  Vio- 
lante.  Look  not  at  me  with  those 
reproachful  eyes ;  they  cannot  reverse 
my  purpose  ;  they  cannot  banish  sus- 
I^cion  from  my  sickened  soul ;  they 
cannot  create  a  snnshine  in  the  midst 
of  this  ghastly  twilight  Go,  go ;  leave 
me  to  the  sole  joy  that  bequeathes  no 
disappointment— the  sole  feeling  that 
miites  me  to  social  man ;  leave  me  to 
my  revenge.** 

"Revenge!  Oh,  cruel  I "  exclaimed 
Yiolante,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  And  in  revenge,  it  is  your  own  life 
that  you  will  risk  I " 

"  My  life,  simple  child !  This  is  no 
contest  of  life  against  life.  Could  I 
bare  to  all  the  worid  my  wrongs  for 
thehr  ribald  laughter,  I  should  only 
mve  to  my  foe  the  triumph  to  pity  my 
nrensy — to  shun  the  contest ;  or  grant 
it,  if  I  could  find  a  second — and  then 
fire  in  the  air.  And  all  the  world 
would  say,  'Generous  Egerton  I — soul 
of  honour  r" 

"Egerton,  Mr  Egerton  I  He  cannot 


be  this  foe?  It  is  not  on  him  yo«  am 
design  revenge  ? — ^you  who  spend  all 
your  hours  in  serving  his  cause — ^yoa 
to  whom  he  trusts  so  fondly — yon  who 
leant  yesterday  on  his  shoulder,  and 
smiled  so  cheeringly  in  his  face?  ^ 

"Did  I?  Hypocrisy  against  hypo- 
crisy— snare  against  snare ;  ^mi  k  my 
revenge  I " 

"Hariey,  Hariey!    Cease,  oene ! " 

The  storm  of  passion  rushed  on  nn- 
heeding. 

"  I  seem  to  promote  hu  ambitkwiT 
but  to  crush  it  into  the  mire.  I  have 
delivered  him  from  the  gentler  gripe 
of  a  usurer,  so  that  he  shaH  hc&  at 
my  option  alms  or  a  prison — " 

"  Friend,  friend  I    Hush,  hoah ! " 

"I  have  made  the  youth  he  has 
reared  and  fostered  into  treachery  like 
his  own,  (your  father's  precions  choice 
— Randal  Leslie,)  mine  instrument  is 
the  galling  lesson  how  ingratitude  cam 
sting.  His  very  son  shall  avenge  the 
mother,  and  be  led  to  his  father^s 
breast  as  victor,  with  Randal  Leslie, 
in  the  contest  that  deprives  sire  and 
benefactor  of  all  that  makes  life  dear 
to  ambitious  egotism.  And  if,  in  tlie 
breast  of  Audley  Egerton,  there  can 
yet  lurk  one  memory  of  what  I  was  to 
him  and  to  truth,  not  his  least  punish- 
ment will  be  the  sense  that  bis  owa 
perfidy  has  so  changed  the  man  wfaoee 
very  scorn  of  falsehood  has  tan^t  him 
to  find  in  firaud  itself  the  power  of 
retribution." 

"  If  this  be  not  a  terrible  dream!'* 
mnrmured  Yiolante,  recoiling,  "  it  is 
not  your  foe  alone  that  you  will  de- 
prive of  all  that  makes  lif^  dear. 
Act  thus— and  what,  in  the  future,  ie 
left  to  me?" 

"  To  you  I  Oh,  never  fear.  I  may 
give  Randal  Leslie  a  triumph  over 
his  patron,  but  in  the  same  hour  I 
will  unmask  his  villany,  and  sweep 
him  for  ever  from  your  path.  What 
in  the  fbture  is  left  to  you?— yoor 
birthright  and  your  native  land ;  hope, 
joy,  love,  felicity.  Could  it  be  poe- 
sible  that  in  the  soft  bnt  sunny  fanoy 
which  plays  round  the  heart  of  matdes 
youth,  but  still  sends  no  warmth  into 
its  deeps— could  it  be  possiUe  that 
yon  had  honoured  me  with  a  gentler 
thought,  it  will  pass  away,  and  yo« 
will  be  the  pride  and  delight  (^  one 
of  yonr  own  years,  to  whom  the  viste 
of  Time  is  haunted  by  no  chillhig 
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spectres— one  who  can  look  upon  that 
lovelj  face,  and  not  torn  awaj  to 
matter—^  Too  fair,  too  fair  for  me  I  * " 

^^Ohagooyt"  exclaimed  Yiolante, 
with  sadden  passion.  *^  In  mj  torn 
hear  me.  If,  as  yon  promise,  I  am 
r^eased  from  the  dreadful  thought 
that  one,  at  whose  tonch  I  shudder, 
can  claim  this  hand,  my  choice  is 
irrevocablj  made.  The  altars  which 
await  me  will  not  be  those  of  a  hnman 
loye.  But  oh,  I  implore  yoo— by  all 
the  memories  of  your  own  l&e,  hitherto, 
if  sorrowful,  unsullied— by  the  gene* 
rons  interest  yon  yet  profess  for  me, 
whom  you  will  hare  twice  saved  from 
a  danger  to  which  death  were  mercy 
— leave,  oh  leave  to  me  the  right  to 
regard  your  image  as  I  have  done 
horn  the  first  £iwn  of  childhood. 
Leave  me  the  right  to  honour  and 
revere  it.  Let  not  an  act,  accom- 
panied with  a  meanness  oh  that  I 
should  say  the  word! — a  meanness 
and  a  cruelty  that  give  the  lie  to  your 
whole  life — make  even  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  you,  an  unworthy  sin. 
When  I  koeel  within  the  walls  that 
divide  roe  from  the  work),  oh  let  me 
think  that  I  can  pray  for  yon  as  the 
noblest  being  that  the  world  contains ! 
Hear  me !  hear  me  t " 

*^  Yiolantftl  *'  murmured  Hariey,  his 
whole  frame  heaving  with  emotion, 
^^  bear  with  me.  Do  not  ask  of  me 
the  sacrifice  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
cause  of  manhood  itself— to  sit  down, 
meek  and  patient,  under  a  wrong 
that  debases  me,  with  the  consdons- 
ness  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  the 
miserable  dupe  to  afiTections  I  deemed 
so  honest — to  regrets  that  I  believed 
so  holy.  Ah!  I  should  feel  more 
mean  in  my  pardon  than  you  can 
think  me  in  revenge!  Were  it  an 
acknowledged  enemy,  I  could  open 
my  arms  to  him  at  your  bidding ;  but 
^e  perfidious  friend! — ask  it  not.  My 
^eek  bums  at  the  thought,  as  at  the 
Btain  of  a  blow.  Give  me  but  to- 
■K>rrow— one  day — I  demand  no  more 
— wholly  to  myself  and  to  the  past, 
and  mould  me  for  the  future  as  yon 
wilL  Pardon,  pardon  the  ungenerous 
thoughts  that  extended  distrust  to 
you.  I  retract  them ;  they  are  gone 
—  dispelled  before  those  touching 
words,  those  ingenuous  eyes.  At 
▼our  feet,  Yiolante,  I  repent  and  I 
unplore  I    Your  father  himself  shall 


banish  your  sordid  suitor.  Before 
this  hour  to-morrow  you  wUl  be  free. 
Oh,  then,  then !  will  you  not  give  me 
this  band  to  guide  me  again  into  the 
paradise  of  my  youth?  Yiolante,  it 
is  in  vain  to  wrestle  with  myself— to 
doubt — to  reason — to  be  wisely  fear- 
frd-- 1  love,  I  love  yon.  I  trust  again 
in  virtue  and  faith.  I  pUce  my  fate 
in  your  keeping." 

If  at  times  Yiolante  may  appear 
to  have  ventured  beyond  the  limit  of 
strict  maiden  bashfulness,  much  may 
be  ascribed  to  her  habitual  candour, 
her  solitaiy  rearing,  and  remoteness 
frt>m  the  world — the  very  innocence 
of  her  soul,  and  the  warmth  of  heart 
which  Italy  gives  its  daughters.  But 
now  that  subKmity  of  thought  and 
purpose  which  pervaded  her  nature, 
and  required  only  circumstances  to 
develop,  made  her  superior  to  all  the 
promptings  of  love  itself.  Dreams 
realised  which  she  had  scarcely  dared 
to  own — Hariey  ft^e — Hariey  at  her 
feet; — all  the  woman  struggling  at 
her  heart,  mantling  in  her  blushes, — 
still  stronger  than  love  —  stronger 
than  the  joy  of  being  loved  again — 
was  the  heroic  will — will  to  save  him 
— ^who  in  all  else  ruled  her  existence 
— from  the  eternal  degradation  to 
which  passion  bad  blinded  his  own 
confused  and  warring  spirit. 

Leaving  one  hand  m  his  impassion- 
ed clasp,  as  he  still  knelt  before  her, 
she  raised  on  high  the  other.  ^*  Ah  1  ** 
she  said,  scarce  audibly — "  ah  I  if 
Heaven  vouchsafe  me  the  proud  and 
blissful  privilege  to  be  allied  to  your 
fate,  to  minister  to  your  happiness, 
never  should  I  know  one  fear  of  your 
distrust  No  time,  no  change,  no 
sorrow,  not  even  the  loss  of  your 
affection,  conld  make  me  forieit  the 
right  to  remember  that  yoo  had  once 
confided  to  me  a  heart  so  noble. 
But'* — Here  her  voice  roee  in  its  tone, 
and  the  glow  fled  from  her  cheek — 
<'  But,  O  Thou  the  Ever  Present,  hear 
and  receive  the  solemn  vow.  If  to  me 
he  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  sin  that  would 
debase  him,  that  sin  be  the  barrier 
between  ns  evermore.  And  may  my 
life,  devoted  to  Thy  service,  atone  for 
the  hour  in  which  he  belied  the  nature 
he  received  from  Thee.  Hariey,  re- 
lease me  1  I  have  spoken :  firm  as 
yourself,  I  leave  the  choice  to  you." 

**  Yon  judge  me  harshly,"  said  Har* 
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ley,  rising,  with  sullen  anger.  ^'  Baft 
at  least  I  have  not  the  meanness  to 
sell  what  I  hold  as  justice,  though  the 
bribe  may  indade  my  last  hope  of 
happiness." 

**  Meanness  I  Oh  nnhappy,  be- 
loved Harieyl**  exclaimed  Violante, 
with  such  a  gush  of  exquisite  reproach- 
ful tenderness,  that  it  thrilled  him  as 
the  voice  of  the  parting  guardian 
angel.  '^  Meanness  I  But  it  is  that 
from  which  I  implore  you  to  save 
yourself.  You  cannot  judge,  von  can- 
not see.  You  are  dark,  dark.  Lost 
Christian  that  you  are,  what  worse 
than  heathen  darkness,  to  feign  the 
friendship  the  better  to  betray— to 
punish  falsehood  by  becoming  your- 
self so  AUse — ^to  accept  the  confidence 
even  of  your  bitterest  foe,  and  then 
to  sink  below  his  own  level  in  deceit? 
And  oh — ^worse,  worse  than  all — to 
threaten  that  a  son— son  of  the  woman 
you  professed  to  love — should  swell 
your  vengeance  against  a  father.  No ! 
it  was  not  you  that  said  this— it  was 
the  Fiend!'* 

"  Enough  1 "  exclaimed  Harley, 
startled,  conscience  -  stricken,  and 
rushiug  into  resentment,  in  order  to 
escape  the  sense  of  shame.  "  Enough ! 
vou  msult  the  man  you  professed  to 
honour." 

*^  I  honoured  the  prototype  of  gen- 
tleness and  valour.  I  honoured  one 
who  seemed  to  me  to  clothe  with  life 
every  grand  and  generous  image  that 
is  bom  from  the  souls  of  poets.  De- 
stroy that  ideal,  and  you  destroy  the 


Hariey  whom  I  honoured.  He  Is  dead 
to  me  for  ever.  I  will  mourn  for  fain 
as  his  widow — ^fiuthfhl  to  his  memory 
— weeping  over  the  thought  of  what 
he  was.**  Sobs  choked  her  voice;  but 
as  Hariey,  once  more  melted,  sprang 
forward  to  regain  her  side,  she  escaped 
with  a  yet  quicker  movement,  gained 
the  door,  and,  darting  down  the  cor- 
ridor, vanished  from  his  sight 

Harley  stood  still  one  moment* 
thoroughly  irresolute— nay,  almost  all 
subdued.  Then  sternness,  Uiongh  less 
rigid  than  before,  gradually  came  to 
his  brow.  The  demon  had  still  its 
hold  in  the  stubborn  and  marvellons 
pertinacity  with  which  the  man  dnng 
to  all  that  once  struck  root  at  his 
heart.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  that 
still  withheld  decision,  yet  spoke  of 
sore- shaken  purpose,  he  strode  io  his 
desk,  drew  from  it  Nora's  manuscript, 
and  passed  from  his  room. 

Hariey  had  meant  never  to  have 
revealed  to  Andley  the  secret  he  had 
gained,  until  the  moment  when  re- 
venge was  consummated.  He  had 
contemplated  no  vain  reproach.  Ws 
wrath  would  have  spoken  forth  in 
deeds,  and  then  a  word  would  have 
sufficed  as  the  key  to  alL  Willing, 
perhaps,  to  hail  some  extenuation  of 
perfidy,  though  the  possibility  of  such 
extenuation  he  had  never  before  ad- 
mitted, he  determined  on  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  hitherto  so  obsti- 
nately shunned,  and  went  straight  to 
the  room  in  which  Andley  Egerton 
still  sate  solitary  and  fearful 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Egerton  beard  the  well-known  step 
advancing  near  and  nearer  up  the 
corridor— heard  the  door  open  and 
reclose— and  he  felt,  by  one  of  those 
strange  and  unaccountable  instincts 
which  we  call  forebodings,  that  the 
hour  he  had  dreaded  for  so  many 
secret  years  had  come  at  last.  He 
nerved  his  courage,  withdrew  his 
hands  from  his  face,  and  rose  In  si- 
lence. No  less  silent,  Hariey  stood 
before  him.  The  two  men  gazed  on 
each  other;  you  might  have  heard 
their  breathing. 

"  You  have  seen  Mr  Dale?  "  said 
Egerton,  at  length.    "  You  know—'* 

*'  All!**  said  Harley,  completing 
the  arrested  sentence. 


Andley  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  Be  it 
so ;  but  no,  Hariey ;  you  deceive 
yourself;  you  cannot  know  all,  from 
any  one  living,  save  myself.** 

'^  My  knowledge  comes  finom  the 
dead,*'  answered  Harley,  and  the  fa- 
tal memoir  dropped  fh>m  his  hand 
upon  the  table.  The  leaves  fell  with  a 
dull  low  sound,  mournful  and  fftint  as 
might  be  the  tread  of  a  ghost,  if  the 
tread  gave  sound.  They  fell,  thoee 
still  confessions  of  an  obscure  nncom- 
prehended  life,  amidst  letters  and 
documents  eloquent  of  the  strife  that 
was  then  agitating  millions,  the  fleet- 
ing, turbulent  fears  and  hopes  tliat 
torture  parties  and  perplex  a  nation ; 
the  stormy  business  of  practical  pub- 
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lie  life,  so  remote  from  individual  love 
and  individaal  sorrow. 

Egerton's  eye  saw  them  fall.  The 
room  was  bat  partially  lighted.  At 
the  distance  where  he  stcm^  he  did 
not  recognise  the  characters,  bat  in- 
YOlontarily  he  shivered,  and  involan- 
tarily  drew  near. 

"  Hold  yet  awhile,"  said  Harley. 
'^  I  produce  my  charge,  and  then  I 
leave  yoa  to  dispute  the  only  witness 
that  I  bring.  Andley  Egerton,  you 
toolL  from  me  the  gravest  trust  one 
man  can  confide  to  another.  You 
knew  how  I  loved  Leonora  Avenel. 
I  was  forbidden  to  see  and  urge  my 
suit ;  you  had  the  access  to  her  pre- 
sence which  was  denied  to  myself.  I 
prayed  you  to  remove  scruples  that  I 
deemed  too  generous,  and  to  woo  her, 
not  to  dishonour,  but  to  be  my  wife. 
Was  it  so  ?    Answer." 

**  It  is  true,"  said  Audley,  his  hand 
clenched  at  his  heart. 

^*  You  saw  her  whom  I  thus  loved — 
her  thus  confided  to  your  honour.  You 
wooed  her  for  yourself.    Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Harley,  I  deny  it  not.  Cease 
here.  I  accept  the  penalty  ;~I  resign 
your  friendship;— I  quit  your  roof  ;— 
I  submit  to  your  contempt ; — I  dare 
not  implore  yonr  pardon.  Cease,  let 
me  go  hence,  and  soon  I " — ^The  strong 
man  gasped  for  breath. 

Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly, 
then  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  went 
on.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  "is  that  all? 
You  wooed  her  for  yourself— you  won 
her.  Account  to  me  for  that  life  which 
you  wrenched  from  mine.  You  are 
silent.  I  will  take  on  myself  your 
task; — ^you  took  that  life,  and  de- 
stroyed it." 

''  Spare  me,  spare  me  I" 

"  What  was  the  fate  of  her  who 
seemed  so  fresh  from  heaven  when 
these  eyes  beheld  her  last?  A  broken 
heart — a  dishonoured  name — an  early 
doom— a  forgotten  gravestone." 

"  No,  no— forgotten— no  I " 

"  Not  forgotten !  Scarce  a  year 
passed,  and  you  were  married  to  an- 
other. I  aided  you  to  form  those 
nuptials  which  secured  your  fortunes. 
You  have  had  rank,  and  power,  and 
fame.  Peers  call  you  the  type  of 
English  gentlemen.  Priests  hold  you 
as  a  model  of  Christian  honour.  Strip 
the  mask,  Audley  Egerton;  let  the 
world  know  yon  for  what  you  are  I " 


Egerton  raised  his  head,  and  folded 
his  arms  calmly ;  but  he  said  with  a 
melancholy  humility — *^  I  bear  all 
from  you ;  it  is  iust.    Say  on." 

"  You  took  from  me  the  heart  of 
Nora  Avenel.  You  abandoned  her — 
you  destroyed.  And  her  memory 
cast  no  shadow  over  your  daily  sun- 
shine; while  over  my  thoughts — 
over  my  life — oh,  Egerton— ^Audley, 
Audley  —  how  could  you  have  de- 
ceived me  thus  I "  Here  the  inherent 
tenderness  under  all  this  hate— the 
fount  imbedded  under  the  harden- 
ing stone— broke  out.  Harley  was 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  hur- 
ried on. 

"  Deceived— not  for  an  hour,  a  day, 
but  through  bllehted  youth,  through 
listless  manhood — you  suffered  me  to 
nurse  the  remorse  that  should  have 
been  your  own ; — her  life  slain,  mine 
wasted ;  and  shall  neither  of  us  have 
revenge?  " 

"  E^venge  I  Ah,  Harley,  you  have 
had  it  I" 

"  No,  but  I  await  it !  Not  in  vain 
from  the  chamel  have  come  to  me 
the  records  I  produce.  And  whom 
did  fate  select  to  discover  the  wrongs 
of  the  mother? — whom  appoint  as 
her  avenger  ?  Your  son —  yoor  own 
son ;  your  abandoned,  nameless, 
son!" 

"Son!— son!" 

"  Whom  I  delivered  frotsk  famine, 
or  frt>m  worse;  and  who,  in  return, 
has  given  into  my  hands  the  evidence 
which  proclaims  in  you  the  peijured 
friend  of  Harley  L'Estrange,  and  the 
fr*audnlent  seducer,  under  mock  mar- 
riage forms — worse  than  all  fr*anker 
sin— of  Leonora  Avenel." 

"It  is  false — false!"  exclaimed 
Egerton,  all  his  stateliness  and  all  his 
energy  restored  to  him.  "I  forbid 
you  to  speak  thus  to  me.  I  forbid  you 
by  one  word  to  sully  the  memory  of 
my  lawftil  wife." 

"Ah! "  said  Harley,  startled.  "Ah! 
false  1 —-prove  that^  and  revenge  is 
over  I    Thank  Heaven ! " 

"Prove  it!  What  so  easy?  And 
wherefore  have  I  delayed  the  proof- 
wherefore  concealed,  but  from  tender- 
ness to  you— dread,  too — a  selfish 
bnt  human  dread— to  lose  in  vou  the 
sole  esteem  that  I  covet ;— the  only 
mourner  who  would  have  shed  one 
tear  over  the  stone  inscribed  with 
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some  lying  epitaph,  in  which  it  will 
suit  a  party  purpose  to  proclaim  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation.  Vain  hope.  I 
resign  it!  Bat  yon  spolce  of  a  son. 
AlaSf  alas  I  yon  are  again  deceived. 
I  heard  that  I  had  a  son — ^years,  long 
years  ago.  I  sooght  him,  and  fonnd 
a  grave.  Bat  bless  yon,  Harley,  if 
yoa  soccoared  one  whom  yon  even 
erringly  saspect  to  be  Leonora^s 
child  1 "  He  stretched  forth  his  hands 
as  he  sp<^e. 

**  Of  your  son  we  will  speak  later," 
said  Harley,  strangely  softened. 
'^  But  before  I  say  more  of  him,  let 
me  ask  yon  to  explain — let  me  hope 
that  you  can  extenuate  what — ^" 

^^  Yon  are  right,"  Interropted  Eger- 
ton,  with  eager  quickness.  *^  Ton 
would  know  from  my  own  lips  at 
last  the  plain  tale  of  my  own  offence 
against  you.  It  is  due  to  both.  Pa- 
tiently hear  me  out." 

Then  Egerton  told  all;  his  own 
love  for  Leonora  —  his  struggles 
against  what  he  felt  as  treason  to  hki 
friend — his  sudden  discovery  of  Nora's 
love  for  him ;— on  that  discovery,  the 
overthrow  of  all  his  resolutions ;  their 
secret  marriage — their  separation; 
Nora's  flight,  to  which  Audley  still 
assigned  but  her  groundless  vagne 
suspicion  that  their  nuptials  had  not 
been  legal ;  and  her  impatience  of  his 
own  delay  in  acknowledging  the  rite. 

His  listener  interrupted  him  here 
with  a  few  questions ;  the  clear  and 
prompt  replies  to  which  enabled  Har- 
ley to  detect  Levy's  plausible  per- 
version of  the  facts ;  and  he  vaguely 
ffnessed  the  cause  of  the  usurer's 
falsehood,  in  the  criminal  passion 
which  the  ill-foted  bride  had  inspired. 

"Egerton,"  said  Harley,  stifling 
with  an  effort  his  own  wrath  against 
the  vile  deceiver,  **  if,  on  reading 
those  papers,  you  find  that  Leonora 
had  more  excuse  for  her  suspicions 
and  flight  than  you  now  deem,  and 
di?^roTcr  perfidy  in  one  to  whom  you 
trusted  your  secret,  leave  his  punish- 
ment  to  Heaven.  All  that  yon  say 
convinces  me  more  and  more  that  we 
cannot  even  see  through  the  cloud, 
much  less  guide  the  thunderbolt.  But 
proceed." 

Audley  looked  surprised  and  star- 
tled, and  his  eye  turned  wistfully  to- 
wards the  papers;  but  after  a  short 
^nsc  he  continued  his  recital.    He 
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came  to  Nora's  unexpected  return  to 
her  father's  house — her  death — his 
conquest  of  his  own  grief,  that  he 
might  spare  Harley  the  abmpt  shock 
of  learning  her  decease.  He  had  torn 
himself  from  the  dead,  in  remorscM 
sympathy  with  the  living.  He  spoke 
of  Harley's  illness,  so  nearly  fatal — 
repeated  Harley's  jealons  words, 
"  that  he  would  rather  mourn  Nora's 
death,  than  take  oomfort  from  tiie 
thought  that  she  had  loved  another." 
He  spoke  of  his  journey  to  the  vil- 
lage where  Mr  Dale  had  told  hia 
Nora's  child  was  placed — and,  heeroig 
that  child  and  mother  were  alike 
gone,  '^  whom  now  could  I  right  \ij 
acknowledging  a  bond  that  I  fiBsred 
would  so  wring  your  heart  ?  "  Andley 
again  paused  a  moment,  and  resoiBed 
in  short,  nervous,  impressive  sen- 
tences. This  cold,  aostere  maa  of  the 
world  for  the  first  time  bared  hia 
heart— unconsciona,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  so— unconsdous  that  he  revealed 
how  deeply,  amidst  state  cares  asd 
public  distinctions,  he  had  felt  the 
absence  of  affections — how  mecha- 
nical was  that  onter  circle  in  the  folds 
of  life  which  is  called  "  a  career'* — 
how  valueless  wealth  had  grown — 
none  to  inherit  it.  Of  his  gnawing 
and  progressive  disease  alone  be  did 
not  speak ;  he  was  too  proud  and  toe 
masculine  to  appeal  to  pity  for  physi- 
cal ills.  He  reminded  Hariey  how 
often,  how  eagerly,  year  after  year, 
month  after  month,  be  had  urged  his 
friend  to  rouse  himself  from  moumfU 
dreams,  devote  his  native  powers  to 
his  country,  or  seek  the  surer  feKdty 
of  domestic  ties.  *^  Selfish  in  these 
attempts  I  might  be,"  said  Egerton ; 
**  it  was  only  if  I  saw  yon  restored  to 
happiness  that  I  could  bdieve  yon 
could  calmly  hear  my  explanation  of 
the  past,  and  on  the  floor  of  some 
happy  home  grant  me  your  forgiTO- 
ness.  I  lon^  to  confess,  and  I 
dared  not;  often  have  the  words 
rushed  to  my  lips — as  often  some 
chance  sentence  from  you  repelled 
me.  In  a  word,  with  yon  were  so  en- 
twined all  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  my  youth— even  those  that  haunted 
the  grave  of  Nora — that  I  could  not 
bear  to  resign  your  friendship,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  esteem  and  honour 
of  a  world  I  cared  not  for,  to  meet  the 
contempt  of  your  reproachful  eye.** 
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Amidst  all  that  Aadlej  said — 
amidst  all  that  admitted  of  no  excase 
— two  predominant  sentiments  stood 
clear,  in  unmistakable  and  touching 
pathos.  Remorseful  regn^t  for  the 
lost  Nont— and  self- accusing,  earnest, 
almost  feminine  tenderness  for  the 
ftiend  he  had  deceived.  Thus,  bb  he 
eontinned  to  speak,  Harley  more  and 
more  forgot  even  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  guilty  and  terrible  interval 
of  hate ;  the  gulf  that  had  so  darkly 
yawned  between  the  two  doaed  up, 
leaving  them  still  standing,  as  it  were, 
side  by  side,  as  in  their  schoolboy 
days.  But  he  remained  silmt,  listen- 
ing—shading his  face  from  Audley, 
and  as  if  under  some  soft,  but 
enthralling  spell,  till  Egerton  thus 
doeed — 

"  And  now,  Harley,  all  is  told. 
You  spoke  of  revenge  ?  " 

«'  Revenge  I  **  muttered  Harley, 
starting. 

^*  And  brieve  me,"  continued  Eger- 
ton, ^*  were  revenge  in  yonr  power,  I 
should  rejoice  at  it  as  an  atonement 
To  receive  an  injury  in  return  for  that 
which,  first  f^om  youthful  passion, 
and  afterwards  fh>m  the  infirmity  of 
purpose  that  conoealed  the  wrong,  I 
h*ve  inflicted  upon  3^00 — ^why,  that 
would  soothe  my  conscience,  and  raise 
my  lost  self-esteem.  The  sole  revenge 
you  can  bestow  takes  the  form  which 
most  humiliates  nae ; — to  revenge,  is  to 
pardon." 

Harley  groaned;  and,  still  hiding 
his  face  with  one  hand,  stretched  forth 
the  other,  but  rather  with  the  air  of 
one  who  entreats  than  who  accords 
forgiveness.  Audley  took  and  pressed 
the  hand  thus  extended. 

''  And  now,  Hariey,  farewelL  WiUi 
the  dawn  I  leave  this  house.  I  can- 
not now  accept  your  aid  im  this  elec- 
tion. Levy  shaU  announce  my  resig- 
nation. Randal  Leslie,  ifyou  so  please 
it,  may  be  returned  in  my  stead.  He 
has  abilities  which,  under  safe  guid- 
ance, may  serve  his  country;  and  I 
have  no  right  to  reject,  firom  vain 
pride,  whatever  will  promote  the  ca- 
reer of  one  whom  I  undertook,  and 
have  failed,  to  serve." 
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"Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Harley ;  **  think 
not  of  Randal  Leslie ;  think  but  of 
your  son." 

"  My  son  1  But  are  you  sure  that 
he  still  lives?  Tou  smile;  yon — yon 
—oh,  Harley — ^I  took  from  you  the 
mother — give  to  me  the  son;  break 
my  heart  with  gratitude.  Your  re- 
venge is  found  I " 

Lord  L'E^trange  rose  with  a  sudden 
start — gased  on  Audley  for  a  moment 
— irresolute,  not  from  resentment,  but 
from  shame.  At  that  moment  he  was 
the  man  humbled ;  he  was  the  man 
who  feared  reproach,  and  who  needed 
pardon.  Audley,  not  divining  what  was 
thus  passing  in  Harley's  breast,  turned 
away.  "  You  think  that  I  ask  too 
much ;  and  yet  all  that  I  can  give  to 
the  child  of  my  love  and  the  heir  of 
my  name,  is  the  worthless  blessing  of 
a  mined  man.  Harley,  I  say  no  more. 
I  dare  not  add,  *^Yon  too  loved  his 
mother  I  and  with  a  deeper  and  a 
nobler  love  than  mine.' "  He  stopped 
short,  and  Harley  flung  himself  on  his 
breast. 

"Me—me — pardon  me,  Audley  1 
Yonr  ofience  has  been  slight  to  mine. 
You  have  told  me  your  offence ;  never 
can  I  name  to  you  my  own.  Rejoice 
that  we  have  both  to  exdiange  for" 
giveness,  and  in  that  exchange  we 
are  equals  still,  Audley — brothers  stilL 
Look  up— look  up ;  think  that  we  are 
boys  now  as  we  were  once;— boys 
who  have  had  their  wild  quarrel  — 
and  the  moment  it  is  over,  feel  dearer 
to  each  other  than  before." 

"  Oh,  Hariey,  this  is  revenge !  It 
strikes  home,"  murmured  Egerton, 
and  tears  gushed  fast  from  eyes  that 
could  have  gaced  unwinking  on  the 
rack.  The  dod^  struck;  Harley 
sprang  forward. 

"  I  have  time  yet,"  he  cried.  "  Much 
to  do  and  to  undo.  You  are  saved 
from  the  grasp  of  Levy — your  decdon 
will  be  won — your  fortunes  in  much 
may  be  restored — ^you  have  before 
yon  honours  not  yet  achieved — ^yonr 
career  as  jret  is  scarce  begun— your 
son  you  will  embrace  to-morrow. 
Let  me  go— your  hand  again  I  Ah, 
Audley,  we  shall  be  so  happy  yetl " 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  a  symptom  of 
approaching  senility,  bnt  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that,  with  each  successive 
year,  oar  faith  in  the  authenticity 
of  books  diminishes.  The  time  was 
when  we  swallowed  the  narratiyes  of 
Sindbad  with  as  mnch  zest  and  devo- 
tion as  conld  have  been  displayed  by 
Hindbad,  the  porter  who  was  expressly 
hired  as  a  listener  by  the  adventoroos 
circumnavigator  of  Serendib.  In 
Mandeville,  while  we  were  young,  we 
recognised  not  the  traces  of  a  liar. 
Mendez  Pinto  we  never  read — we  do 
not  even  know  whether  we  spell  his 
name  aright ;  but  were  he  sevenfold 
the  fabricator  which  men  aver  him  to 
be,  we  have  seen  the  day  when  we 
would  have  bolted  his  narrative  as 
easily  as  an  apricot.  We  were  too  old 
for  Kaloolah  when  that  ingenious  ro- 
maunt  appeared,  otherwise  we  should 
have  manfully  opposed  its  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  list  of  literary  apocrypha. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  believe  most  firmly 
in  Robinson  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins, 
and  Philip  Quarl ;  but,  with  these 
rare  exceptions,  what  reliance  can  be 

E laced  in  the  veracity  of  those  who 
ave  travelled  afar  ? 
Humble  and  modest  as  we  are,  we 
do  not  conceive  ourselves  less  liable 
to  imposition  than  was  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  History.  That  old  Hali- 
camassian  was,  in  truth,  an  exceed- 
ingly wary  individual,  who  listened 
to  a  great  deal  of  astounding  narrative 
with  an  imperceptible  inward  pressure 
of  the  cheek;  and  noted  it  down, 
simply  because  he  knew  the  value  of 
fiction  in  relieving  the  dull  monotony 
of  fact.  Since  his  day,  many  other 
men  have  arisen,  who,  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  conduct,  have  infinitely 
stimulated  that  thirst  for  adventure 
and  voyage  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  civilised  people.  But  long  ago 
the  wonders  both  of  Europe  and  Asia 
have  disappeared.  What  has  become 
of  Prester  John,  that  mysterious  po- 
tentate, with  whom  half  the  kings  of 
Christendom  would  have  been  proud 
to  enter  into  alliance  ?  Whereabouts 
dwelt  the  Amaaons,  the  true  assertors 


of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  who  spumed 
even  the  gentle  bondage  of  the  petti- 
loon?  Also  anent  the  CentaoiB — 
where  trotted  they?  or  in  what  central 
race-course  do  their  descaidants  still 
exercise  for  the  Derby?  In  the  old 
world — or  worlds — giant  and  troglo- 
dyte alike  have  died  out ;  nobody  ex- 
pects to  find  them,  any  more  than  the 
unicorn ;  and  the.  unbelieving  mo- 
creants  of  this  age  even  sneer  at  the 
existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 

Jn  Europe  and  Asia,  we  sospect,  ft 
is  difficult  for  a  man  to  lie.  Difficult, 
but  not  absolutely  impossible ;  for  we 
can  conceive  the  composition  oif  a  most 
unimpeachable  book  of  wonders,  with 
the  scene  laid  in  Thibet ;  or  most  mi- 
raculous discoveries  of  natural  pheno- 
mena on  the  eastern  sUrts  of  Siberia. 
Also  there  is  good  lying  still  to  be  had 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Round  the 
marffin  of  Lake  Tchad,  or  to  the  sonth 
of  the  Jebel  Kumrah,  a  fine,  fresh, 
young,  unadulterated  fancy  may  still 
afford  to  run  riot,  and  amaae  the  worid 
with  an  avalanche  of  novel  wonders. 
Were  it  not  that  we  lack  enthnsiasm, 
and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  faculty 
of  invention,  we  should  certahily  trj 
our  hand  upon  a  batch  of  new  disco- 
veries. It  is  full  time  that  the  mam- 
moth should  again  appear  in  life. 
Another  dragon  is  wanted  to  replace 
that  salamander  which  Goaon  slew  in 
Rhodes.  Snake-cities  requure  a  re- 
vival ;  and  we  are  decidedly  in  need 
of  a  more  closely  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  monkey.  The 
old  fables  are  disappearing  fast ;  ho- 
nour to  the  daring  diief  who  will  fhr- 
nish  us  with  a  new  supi^y  I 

We  grant  that,  in  America,  there 
stiU  exists  scope  for  a  bold  imagina- 
tion. There  are  the  Patagonians  in 
the  sonth,  a  race  of  which  littie  use 
has  been  made  since  the  days  of  C^>- 
tain  Wallis.  Then  there  are  the  Lost 
Cities,  in  which  a  voyager  mifffat 
spend  a  winter  or  two  greatiy  to  hia 

Srofit  and  delectation;  more espedall j 
'  he  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  to  connect  satisfactorily  the 
inhabitants    thereof  with   the   Tea 
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Tribes.  A  glance  at  the  map  con- 
vinces OS  that  there  is  fair  food  for 
fiction  towards  the  upper  sources  of 
the  Amazon ;  and  of  what  nse  is  fact 
when  70a  find  joorself  panting  amoncr 
the  Andes  ?  Condors  are  all  very  wefi 
in  their  waj ;  bnt  we  are  anxious  to 
have  something  bigger. 

But,  while  we  point  to  these  coun- 
tries as  affording  an  almost  boundless 
field  for  romance,  and  for  harmless 
exercise  of  invention,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that,  in  our  opinion,  North  Ame- 
rica is  dying  out.  Monsieur  Violet 
did  his  best  for  l^exas ;  but  he  was 
the  last  of  a  great  race,  and  we  have 
not  found  his  successor.  Lately,  in- 
deed, at  a  railway  station,  we  picked 
up  a  book,  denominated,  if  we  recol- 
lect aright,  the  ''Hair-raisers,''  in 
which  there  was  a  considerable  allow- 
ance of  scalping,  wigwams,  and  stam- 
pedoes;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
terribly  dull.  There  was  one  scene 
of  a  nde  amidst  a  herd  of  buffaloes, 
which  reminded  us  unpleasantly  of 
Falkirk  Tryst.    The  onlv  tolerable 

garts  of  the  book  were  palpable  crib- 
ages  from  poor  Ruxton,  who  was, 
indeed,  as  true  a  lover  of  the  prairie 
as  ever  tightened  his  belt  from  famine. 
But,  even  in  Ruxton,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  pure  Indian — the  aboriginal 
Red-skin — cuts  but  a  poor  figure. 
Ruxton,  we  believe,  drew  with  a 
hand  as  faitliful  as  bold;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  very  little  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  ''  noble  sa- 
vage." This  we  hold  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  decadence 
and  gradual  expirv  of  fable.  We  were 
all  nurtured  in  the  belief  of  the  sub- 
lime qualities  of  the  Indian.  Outa- 
lissi,  as  Campbell  conceived  him,  was 
not  verv  much  short  of  Achilles ;  and 
had  it  been  advisable  for  the  modem 
bard  to  make  the  plains  of  Wyoming  a 
battle-field  like  those  of  the  Troad, 
doubtless  the  tomahawk  would  have 

f  lanced  as  fiercely  as  the  Grecian  spear. 
B  it  unfair  to  ask  ourselves,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  speculative  aesthetics,  whether, 
had  such  been  Campbell's  plan,  we 
should  have  been  favoured  with  any 
scalping  or  no?  It  is  a  question  of  some 
artistical  interest.  To  raise  the  hair  of 
a  slain  enemy  is  not  worse  than  to  drag 
his  body  ab<>ut  the  field— to  secure  a 
top-lock,  as  an  honourable  trophy,  is 
less  mercenary  than  to  make  play  for 
golden  armour.    Yet  we  doubt  if  the 


Bard  of  Hope,  in  his  epic  mood,  would 
have  ventured  to  indicate  the  tonsure. 
Achilles,  attended  in  his  tent  by 
Briseis,  is  a  fine  picture  of  an  heroic 
prizefighter  ;~could  we  have  stood 
Ontalissi,  distended  with  buffalo  hump, 
making  signs  to  his  trembling  squaw 
to  pour  out  for  him  ''  the  strong  fire- 
water of  the  pale-face  ?  "  Campbell's 
was,  of  course,  a  fancy  portraiture— 
and  a  very  splendid  one  it  undoubt- 
edly is—but  we  are  beginning  to  en- 
tertain serious  and  painful  doubts 
whether  all  the  notions  which  we 
have  hitherto  entertained  regarding 
the  innate  nobility  of  the  Red  Indian, 
are  not  absolute  exaggerations.  We 
pass  Pocahontas  and  Captain  Smith. 
What  sort  of  a  fellow  Smith  really 
was,  has  never  been  fully  explained ; 
but  we  take  him  to  have  been  a  long- 
legged,  red- headed  son  of  a  gun, 
whose  scalp,  from  its  very  brilliancy, 
must  have  been  an  object  of  excessive 
desire  to  the  nobili^  and  gentrv  of 
that  respectable  tribe  into  whose 
hands  it  was  his  fortune  to  fall.  The 
more  honour  to  Pocahontas  I  She 
became  aware,  through  a  process  of 
intuitive  logic,  that  the  possession  of 
the  sinewy  Smith,  with  his  radiant 
locks  intact  above  hisJi)row,  would  be 
more  valuable  to  her  than  the  sepa- 
rated radiance  would  be,  ifgirt  around 
the  leggings  of  her  uncle, ''  IHie  Grizzly 
Bear ;''  and  so,  with  sweet  woman's 
instinct,  she  struck  in,  and  no ''  brave" 
dared  forbid  the  banns.  What  could 
Smith  do  less  than  take  her  to  his 
hairy  bosom  ?  To  Cooper  we  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  the  credit — for  success 
in  fiction  is  everyway  creditable— of 
having  misled  the  civilised  world  for 
a  long  time  with  regard  to  the  habits 
of  the  Redskins.  Cooper  is  a  great 
author.  We  say  so  in  the  gravest 
earnest ;  for  several  of  his  earlier  fic- 
tions have  taken  a  hold  of  the  public 
mind  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  those 
who  have  read  them  in  their  youth, 
cannot  forget  them  in  their  maturity. 
That  he  is  a  most  unequal  writer  may 
be  allowed.  Some  of  his  novels  are 
so  heavy  that  it  is  severe  work  to 
wade  through  them  ;  and  some  of 
them,  again,  are  absolutely  childish 
and  maudlin.  But,  in  lus  best  days, 
he  was  a  grand  fellow  in  the  prairie 
or  the  forest ;  and  ne  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  Is  a  work  which  any  man 
might   be   proud   to   have  written. 
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Manj  years  bave  dapeed  since  we 
read  that  book— and  it  may  be  we 
•ball  never  read  it  again,  for  the  re- 
collection and  impression  of  it  is  sUn 
so  strong  witbin  ns,  that  we  almost 
fear  another  pemsal  might  destroy 
somewhat  of  the  charm  which  still 
hannts  ns  whenever  we  bear  its  name ; 
— but  well  do  we  remember  the  Saga- 
'  more,  and  Uncas,  and  Natty  Bnmppo, 
and  the  rest  of  the  characters  that 
figured  in  that  fisscinatlDg  tale.  It 
was  not  only  the  sagacity  of  the  In- 
dian ^*on  the  trail*'  that  then  stmck 
us  with  amazement,  or  the  almost 
snperhnman  development  of  the  more 
physical  attribntes — bat  the  wisdom, 
the  philosophy,  the  retinenoe,  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  self-denial  of  the  un- 
tutored children  of  the  desert.  Young 
as  we  were  when  we  read  that  tale— 
not  less  credited  than  many  a  truer 
story — ^we  could  not  help  asking  our- 
selves whether,  if  savage  life  could 
produce  so  many  instances,  not  of 
valour  only,  or  of  improved  instinct, 
but  of  profound  estimate  of  character 
and  design,  civilisation  could  add 
much  to  the  mental  development,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  stoic  of  the  woods. 
What  was  the  use  of  putting  any 
question  of  the  kind?  Uncas  was, 
undoubtedly,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
real  character,  superior  to  any  young 
man  who  had  received  a  university 
education.  Of  the  three  great  springs 
of  human  action — truth,  duty,  and 
interest^ he  acknowledged  but  two, 
refusing  the  more  personal  motive; 
and,  as  Cooper  depicts  him  in  his 
splendid  heathenesse,  he  is  unquestion- 
ably a  more  faultless  being,  as  regu^ 
bis  mastery  of  the  passions,  and  pure 
native  feeling,  than  any  character  that 
can  be  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
pagan  antiquity.  In  him  the  graces 
of  chivalry  mingle  with  unsullied 
nature.  He  is  a  compound  of  Anti- 
lochus  and  Sir  Galahad— fearless  as 
the  one,  and  noble  and  tender  as  the 
other.  But  then  Cooper  was  an  edu- 
cated and  a  Christian  writer;  and 
where  have  we  any  assurance — or,  in 
fact,  reason — to  suppose  that  bis 
por^ture  was  drawn  from  the  life  ? 
Kone  at  all.  Cooper  knew  no  more 
about  the  real  habits  of  the  Red  In- 
dians, in  their  state  of  freedom,  than 
did  the  late  Lachlan  MacTavish,  dis- 
tiller in  Campbelltown,  who  forwarded 
"^  not  long  ago  a  manuscript  en- 


titled. The  Lcui  of  the  AMsimaboimt, 
with  a  request  that  we  wonkL  pnbliak 
it  as  a  senal  in  oar  "  world- renowaed 
peiiodicaL*'  The  eologistie  pkraae  Is 
Lacblan*s— not  oora.  We  read  de 
novel,  penned  by  yonng  Alcobolidtt ; 
and,  though  we  loved  the  man,  aad 
patronised  bis  whisky,  we  mvst  seeds 
confess  that  bis  literary  prodnctkm 
was  infernally  bad.  His  notion  was 
to  transport  a  distant  relation  of  his 
own — a  MaoTavish,  of  course — to  the 
wilds  of  America,  train  him  m  the 
ways  of  the  forest,  and  finally  etevate 
him  to  the  high  rank  of  Sachem.  It 
was  a  queer  jumble  of  Celtie  aad 
Indian  character ;  semiachies  consoct- 
ing  with  squaws,  and  dninhewaasaib 
carousing  with  braves.  There  wasia 
it,  if  we  remember  aright,  one  terrifie 
equestrian  ocnnbat  of  twelve,  wldoh 
would  have  made  the  fortnne  of  the 
late  Mr  Ducrow,  could  that '. 
artist  have  reproduced  it  in  the  < 
at  Astley's.  Also  there  was  a  snfS- 
dency  of  cedar-swamps,  cane-braksi, 
and  snapping  turtles,  with  other  natn- 
ral  horrors  £smiliar  to  the  readers  of 
Transatlantic  literatnre.  However, 
notwithstanding  such  aUmremeats, 
Tavish  made  on  tiie  whole  but  an  i>- 
different  leader  of  the  Asainaboms ; 
and  we  could  not  divest  onrselvee  of 
the  impression  that,  instead  of  bnnthig 
buffaloes,  be  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  depicted  aa  driving  a 
Sassenadi  creach.  Far  are  we  £om 
wishing  to  diminish  the  poetry  of  life 
in  the  wilderness.  Willingly  we  shall 
unsettle  no  man's  CEuth  in  the  realities 
of  Crocodile  Island  —  that  splendid 
sketch  which  we  owe  to  the  genins  of 
our  beloved  contributor,  the  antlKir 
of  Sir  Friaale  Pumpkin — but  we  are 
compelled  candidly  to  avow  our  oon- 
viction  that  the  Bedskin  of  the  nov^- 
ists  differs  as  much  from  the  scalp- 
ing Mingo  of  reality  as  does  the 
British  sailor  of  the  Surrey  boards 
from  the  veritable  Jack  of  the  fore- 
castle. Nay,  more;  we  entertain  a 
strong  suspicion  tiiat  buffalo-hunting 
is,  after  all,  but  a  sony  kiad  « 
sport,  and  certainly  not  wortii  the 
fatigue  and  privation  wbidi  eveir  one 
must  necessarily  undergo  in  order  to 
make  the  practical  experiment. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  pemsal  of  Mr  Sullivan*S 
American  Bambles^  a  book  from  whioh 
we  acknowledge  we  have  derived  not 
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a  little  lueftiliiifQfmjition.  Theaatiior, 
as  we  gather  from  his  own  statement, 
set  oat  for  the  new  conntry  upon  no 
especial  mission.  He  neither  wanted 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agrical- 
tnre,  nor  to  collect  manafactnring 
statistics.  We  are  pleased  to  observe 
that  he  has  no  touch  of  the  geolo- 
gist in  him,  and  does  not  make  his 
pages  heavy  by  a  lombering  affecta- 
tion of  science.  Mr  SoUivan  simply 
wanted  to  see  the  United  States,  and 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  prairies ;  and, 
haying  time  at  his  disposal,  he  has 
oocnpied  a  year  profitably  in  these 
oljects,  as  well  as  in  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal West  Indian  islands.  He  writes 
like  a  thorough  gentleman,  without 
any  preconceived  bias;  his  style  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining;  and 
his  pictures  are  not  over-coloared. 
Other  tourists  may  lay  claim  to  more 
attention,  on  acoonnt  of  that  ostenta- 
tions exaggeration  which  ig  too  com- 
monly the  fault  of  your  very  far- 
travelled  author,  who,  like  the  artist, 
carries  his  colour-box  with  him,  and 
never  hesitates,  for  effect,  to  dash  in 
the  lake  and  the  carmine.  We  have 
a  strong  notion  that  some  fellows  set 
out  upon  their  travels  with  the  deli- 
berate intention,  not  of  depictiog  things 
as  they  really  are,  but  of  eclipsing,  by 
all  manner  of  rhetorical  i^pliances, 
the  narratives  of  formw  writers  who 
haye  preceded  them  on  the  same 
ground.  **WonH  I  draw  a  picture 
of  Nia^^  that  shall  do  for  Dickens  T* 
quoth  Tims  the  younger,  as  he  finds 
himself  and  portmanteau  safe  on  board 
the  steamer  at  Liverpool.  ^*  Look  out 
for  a  Choctaw  chief  1 "  are  the  depart- 
ing words  of  young  Higginbottom,  as 
he  valiantly  turns  his  face,  like  ano- 
ther Columbus,  towards  the  West. 
And,  to  do  them  justice,  both  Tims 
and  Higginbottom  exert  themselves 
wonder^ly ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
belieyes  them  I  We  lately  read,  in 
the  columns  of  an  American  paper,  a 
touching  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  an  unfortunate  Cockney,  who  was 
found,  in  a  state  of  extreme  starva- 
tion, somewhere  about  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  poor  creature  was 
so  far  gone  that  he  could  not  masticate 
the  morsel  of  dried  buU-bnffalo  which 
his  discoverer  humanely  tendered ; 
and,  with  his  dying  lips,  he  accused, 
as  the  shortener  of  his  days,  a  noto- 


rions  scribe  in  the  pay  of  a  London 
publiaher,  who  had  put  forth  a  volume 
containing  a  most  fascinating  account 
of  the  delights  of  existence  in  the 
prairies— the  said  scribe  having  never 
penetrated  beyond  the  Astor  House 
hotel  in  New  z  ork.  No  such  charge 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr  Sullivan. 
He  gives  us  the  prairie  and  its  people 
as  be  found  them ;  and  we  are  so 
satisfied  with  his  account,  that  should 
we  ever  be  called  upon  to  take  our 
part  in  the  national  exodus,  we  haye 
pretty  nearly  made  up  our  mind  to 
emigrate  in  a  differ^t  direction.  No 
sane  man  would  be  inclined  to  lodge 
his  honsehold  gods  in  the  interior  of 
an  Indian  wigwam. 

Let  us  take  Mr  Sullivan's  first 
Indian  acquaintance  at  the  lake  of 
St  Croix. 

^One  evening  when  we  eamped,  an 
Indian,  greased  and  naked,  oame  in  to 
ask  for  food.  They  are  the  most  im- 
provident people,  too  proud  to  dig,  but 
not  in  the  least  too  proud  to  beg  or 
thieve  ;  never  looking  to  the  morrow, 
gorging  one  day,  and  barely  subsisting 
for  the  next  monUL  The  Chippeways 
are  a  well-formed  race,  with  the  strut  of 
a  prinoe.  This  Indian  had  to  keep  his 
eyes  'sldnned,'  as  he  was  not  very  far  from 
the  Sioux  conntry,  where  he  would  have 
been  snapped  up  like  a  young  trout. 
However,  an  old  guide  told  us,  from  the 
manner  he  was  pidnted,  and  his  carrying 
nothing  but  his  arms,  not  even  a  blanket, 
that  he  imagined  he  was  out  on  the  war- 
path himself,  prowling  about  in  the  hopes 
of  picking  up  some  stray  Sioux.  The 
mosquitos,  who  were  grazing  on  us  in 
shoids,  did  not  appear  to  touch  him.  I 
suppose  he  was  anointed  in  some  way.** 

However,  this  fragrant  child  of  / 
nature,  whom  eyen  the  mosquitos 
ayoided,  showed  himself  to  be  no 
way  deficient  in  smartness.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  had  been  made 
fi-ee  of  the  camp-kettie,  he  set  his 
affections  on  certain  movables ;  and 
proceeded  to  put  into  practice  the 
socialist  principles  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  Blanqul. 
On  turning  oyer  the  page,  we  find 
the  following  entry :  ^*  The  Chippe- 
way  that  came  Into  camp  the  other 
ni^t  stole  a  hatchet  and  comb  I 
They  are  the  biggest  thieves  in  the 
world,  thinkmg  it  quite  as  worthy  to 
take  as  to  r^;eive.  The  education 
of  the  youth,  with  regard  to  the  right 
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of  meum  and  tuum^  is  rather  Spartan, 
successful  theft  being  considered 
rather  creditable  that  otherwise,  es- 
pecially if  the  white  man  be  the 
sufferer.^'  The  abdnction  of  the 
hatchet  is  intelligible  enough,  bnt 
what  the  deuce  could  the  rascal  want 
to  do  with  the  comb  ? 

Lest,  however,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Chippewajs  are  worse  than 
other  tribes — they  are  certainly  no 
better — we  shall  take  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  a  solemn  ban- 
quet among  the  Sioux.  We  never  yet 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dining  in  a  pig-stye,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  such  a  locality 
would  be  more  sickening  than  an 
Indian  lodge.  The  scene  is  at  the 
Echo  Lake,  or,  as  it  is  there  called, 
the  Lac-qui-Parle. 

^  It  appeared  that,  after  oar  departure 
on  our  first  trip,  some  chiefs,  of  a  dif- 
ferent band  of  Sioax,  who  were  not  there 
when  we  made  our  presents  before, 
had  gone  to  Mlieod  and  complained 
that  we  were  gone  to  hnnt  their  buffalo, 
and  very  likely  driye  them  out  of  their 
countrj,  and  had  not  made  them  anj  pre- 
sents; and  threatened  to  send  and  pre- 
vent our  hunting,  if  M'Leod  did  not 
make  them  some  present :  he  promised 
that  on  our  return  we  should  do  so.  One 
morning,  therefore,  about  twelTe  old 
ohiefe  assembled  in  the  hut,  and  we 
gave  them  some  forty  yards  of  calico, 
and  some  very  bad  tobacco,  with  which 
they  were  enchanted,  and  said  we  might 
kill  all  the  buffalo  in  the  country,  if  we 
could ;  after  that,  they  invited  us  to  a 
dog-feast — but  in  the  absence  of  dog, 
they  gave  us  duck,  a  change  we  did  not 
regret.-  The  feast  is  worth  describing. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  chiers  lodge, 
*  The  Beaver's  Tail  '—which  we  entered 
by  a  hole  like  the  entrance  to  a  bee-hive 
— we  found  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  smell  not  of  the  pleasantest. 
About  ten  old  warriors  were  squatting 
in  tailor  fashion  round  the  fire,  over 
which  was  hanging  the  pot,  containing 
some  twenty  or  thirty  canvass-back 
ducks,  each  of  them  nearly  the  size  of 
three  of  our  domestic  ones,  and  presided 
over  by  Dohumndh,  or  the  'Prolific 
Pumpkin,'  a  rather  pretty  squaw,  and 
the  youngest  and  favourite  wife  of  the 
'  Beaver's  Tail.'  Directly  we  were  seated, 
great  wooden  platters  were  placed  before 
us,  loaded  with  duck  enough  to  have 
dined  ten  people  in  England.  The 
warriors  dispensed  with  plates,  dipping 
nature's  knife  and  fork  into*  the  caldron. 


Such  appetites  I  never  saw  before,  aad 
never  wish  to  see  again  :  great,  fkt,  half- 
boiled  ducks  disappeared  like  bo  many 
snipes,  and  handfuls  of  grease,  of  the  eoo- 
sistency  of  thick  arrow-root,  were  baled 
in,  and  daubed  over  the  face  and  persoa 
with  a  most  magnanimous  disregard  to 
personal  appearance.  After  eating  about 
half-an-hour,  during  which  they  '  swelled 
visibly,'  the  old  Beaver  Tail  gaTO  in,  and 
with  a  grant  of  repletion  fell  back  ia 
a  reclining  position  ;  the  others,  evidently 
feeling  very  uneasy,  soon  followed  fa^ 
example,  and  the  miserable  remains  of 
the  feast  were  removed  to  be  dispoeed  of 
by  the  squaws,  children,  and  dogs^  in 
turn.  After  we  had  sat  some  time,  the 
old  chief  produced  a  medicine  pipe, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  kisni- 
kinnik  bag,  he  handed  to  the  youngest 
chief  present,  who  loaded  and  l^hted  it, 
and,  after  turning  the  bowl  and  blowing 
a  cloud  to  each  of  the  four  quarters  <»f 
the  heavens,  handed  it  to  the  old  Beaver. 
The  Indians,  on  any  great  occasion,  make 
a  point  of  propitiating  the  Qreat  Spirit 
by  turning  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  After  the 
old  Beaver  bad  taken  six  or  seven  po^ 
he  passed  it  to  us,  and  we,  doing  like- 
wise, passed  it  to  the  others,  by  whom 
it  was  inhaled  with  a  grunt  of  pleasure. 
When  an  Indian  lights  a  pipe,  it  is  always 
handed  round  to  the  company  present, 
taking  the  same  direction  as  the  wise 
does  with  us — ^vis.,  with  the  sun. 

"  After  we  had  smoked  a  short  tine  in 
silence,  the  old  Beaver  rose,  and,  in  the 
unmusical  language  of  his  tribe,  made 
more  so  by  his  disgusting  state  of  reple- 
tion, began  a  complimentary  speech, 
saying  what  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see 
his  white  brethren,  (this  was  rather  a 
double  entendre,  for  the  old  Tillain  was 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  vrho 
killed  the  Americans  in  the  spring,  and 
most  probably  had  some  of  their  hair 
hanging  from  his  leggings  at  that 
moment  I)  and  wishing  to  know  wiiat 
we  had  come  for,  and  whether  we  had 
brought  anything  for  him.  When  he 
had  done  speaking,  a  grunt  of  acquieseence 
went  round,  when  we,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, told  him  that  our  Great  White 
Mother,  haying  heard  of  the  fame  of  the 
warriors  of  the  great  Dahcotah  nation, 
had  said,  'Go  and  see  whether  their 
warriors  equal  mine  ; '  and  that  we  had 
crossed  the  Big  Salt  Lake,  and  come 
Arom  the  rising  sun ;  and  that  our  Bi|f 
Mother,  knowing  that  her  Red  Brothers 
liked  tobacco  and  powder,  had  sent  tfaea 
some.  On  this  we  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  some  powder^ 
and  paint,  and  beads,  which  latter  were 
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inunedi&telj  handed  to  the  squaws  to  be 
worked  into  ornaments.  After  this  we 
strack  np  a  great  friendship,  and  a  small 
flask  of  fire-water  being  produced,  the 
Indian  reserre  disappeared,  and  they 
chatted,  and  joked,  and  laughed.  One 
old  chief, '  Le  Croup  Perc6/  grew  quite 
affectionate  ;  he  said  that  he  not  only 
loved  his  white  brethren,  but  his  white 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  grandmothers  I 
— ^in  fact,  all  his  white  relations.  I  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  Bearer  Tail's 
pipe,  and  he  was  equally  struck  with  a 
ahirt  of  mine,  of  a  sort  of  bed-curtain 
pattern,  which,  being  worn  rather  thread- 
bare, I  had  intended  committing  to  the 
flames  ;  on  my  proposing  to  make  an 
exchange,  he  was  delighted,  and  in  a 
moment  my  shirt  was  adorning  his  greasy 
person,  and  I  was  reduced  to  Indian 
costume  with  a  Tengeance — and  indeed, 
before  we  broke  up,  nearly  all  our  ayail- 
able  garments  were  exchanged  for  pipes, 
mocassins,  &c.,  and  we  returned  quite 
destitute  of  superfluous  clothing. 

^  Amongst  the  Indians  it  is  considered 
a  manly  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
eat  a  great  quantity  ;  and  a  young 
warrior,  eating  for  reputation,  will  con- 
sume as  much  as  20  lb.  of  fresh  meat  at  one 
sitting.  I  knew  one  old  scoundrel,  *  The 
Old  Racoon/  who  ate  120  potatoes,  and 
would  have  eaten  as  many  more  if  his 
friends  had  not  stopped  him — ^not  firom 
any  regard  to  his  own  good,  but  from  the 
fear  that  none  would  be  left  for  them." 

As  a  practical  professor  of  vegeta- 
.  rianism,  the  Old  Racoon  was  well 
\  qualified  to  have  dined  at  the  board 
of  Mr  BrothertOD.  Beastly  as  they 
appear  at  their  meals,  it  is  neverthe- 
less safer  to  gobble  raw  dnck  with  a 
Red  Indian,  than  to  meet  him  on  the 
open  prairie.  It  may  be  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  be  could, 
by  some  violent  exercise  of  volition, 
overcome  the  strong  impulse  which 
attracts  him  to  your  saddle-bags;  but 
no  Indian  virtue  is  powerful  enough 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  your  hair. 
Premature  baldness,  which  is  not 
much  coveted  in  this  country,  is  the 
first  of  all  blessings  in  those  American 
states  that  border  on  the  territories 
of  the  savage.  Few  are  the  certifi- 
cates that  reach  Messrs  Rowland  and 
Son,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Far 
West  1  In  order  to  travel  with  any- 
thing like  safety,  your  head  must  be 
like  a  billiard  ball.  No  greater  mis- 
take can  be  committed  than  to  take 
off  your  hat,  if  you  have  anything 
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like  a  chevelure^  to  a  Chippewav,  a 
Sioux,  or  a  Crow — it  is  like  exhibit- 
ing your  purse  to  a  footpad,  who 
knows  that  he  can  meet  yon  half-an- 
hour  afterwards  in  a  dark  lane,  and 
who  will  meet  you  undoubtedly,  and 
ease  you  of  your  burden,  if  you  a^e 
not  able  to  offer  resistance.  The 
Sioux,  according  to  Mr  Sullivan,  pos- 
sess the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  the  most  demoniacal  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  "  They  are,"  he  says, 
"  very  cruel  in  war,  torturing  their 
prisoners,  if  they  take  any,  (which, 
however,  does  not  often  happen,)  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  mutilating 
and  hacking  them  to  pieces,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  savage  excite- 
ment, even  eating  pieces  of  their  flesh. 
The  Sioux  scalp  in  a  more  blood- 
thirsty manner  than  other  Indians; 
not  contenting  themselves  with  the 
mere  scalp,  but,  when  practicable, 
taking  the  features,  nose,  lips,  ears," 
&c.  For  the  credit  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, we  are  glad  to  receive  such  dis- 
tinct corroboration  of  the  practices  of 
these  beastly  savages,  as  originally 
detailed  by  Lieutenant  Lismahago, 
whose  narrative  doubtless  must  be 
familiar  to  every  classical  reader. 
Some  passages  in  Mr  Sullivan's  book 
remind  ns  irresistibly  of  the  bridal 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  marriage 
of  Squinkinacoosta  with  the  Scot, 
which,  indeed,  we  feel  an  irresistible 
desire  to  insert. 

^  The  princess  had  neither  shoes,  stock- 
ings, shift,  nor  any  kind  of  linen ;  her 
bridal  dress  consisted  of  a  petticoat  of 
red  baize,  and  a  fringed  blanket,  fastened 
about  her  shoulders  with  a  copper  skewer; 
but  of  ornaments  she  had  great  plenty. 
Her  hair  was  curiously  plaited,  and  in- 
terwoyen  with  bobbins  of  human  bone; 
one  eye-lid  was  painted  green  and  the 
other  yellow;  the  cheeks  were  blue;  the 
lips  white,  the  teeth  red,  and  there  was 
a  black  list  drawn  down  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  nose; 
a  couple  of  gaudy  parrot's  feathers  were 
stuck  through  the  diyision  of  the  nostrils; 
there  was  a  blue  stone  set  in  the  chin; 
her  ear-rings  consisted  of  two  pieces  of 
hickory,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  drum- 
sticks; her  arms  and  legs  were  adorned 
with  bracelets  of  wampum;  her  breast 

flittered  with  numerous  strings  of  glass 
eads  ;    she  wore    a   curious  pouch  or 
pocket,  of  woven  grass,  elegantly  painted 
with  varions  colours;  about  her  neck  was 
2z 
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koof  tlM  fresh  soalp  of  »  Mohiwk  y 
n«r,  whom  her  dec6«Md  lofer  had  Utelj 
alaia  in  battle  ;  and,  finally,  the  wae 
anointed  firom  head  to  foot  with  bear's 
grease,  whieh  eent  forth  a  most  a|[reeable 
odour." 

We  should  hsve  been  more  chary 
of  these  qnotatioDS,  did  we  beliere 
that  there  exists  the  remotest  chance 
of  the  Redskins  improying  towards 
civilisation,  or  abandoning,  at  the 
least,  the  more  abominable  practices 
of  their  forefathers.  Bat  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  any  soch  hiih  in 
their  ftitnre  destiny.  As  there  are 
some  animals  which  cannot  be  tamed, 
so  iheare  are  some  races  of  men  that 
seem  proof  against  all  civilisation. 
We  are  aware  that  this  view  is  unpo- 
pular, nay,  abhorred  by  a  certain  class 
of  philanthropists,  who,  we  verily  be- 
fieve,  would,  without  hesitation,  un- 
dertake to  tame  a  Kaffir,  or  to  edu- 
cate an  Aastralian  nomad  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Such 
gentlemen  had  better  go  to  the 
prairies,  and  exercise  their  persuasive- 
ness in  person.  Right  glad  may  thev 
be  if  they  are  allowed  to  return  with 
their  hair,  though  without  a  single 
convert ;  for  we  fancy  that  even  the 
^^  Old  Racoon"  would  decline  to  en- 
tertain them  permanently  in  his  lodge. 
That  any  man  in  his  senses  should 
hanker  after  the  Indian  life,  would 
appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  And 
yet  thfere  have  been  instances  of  men 
who,  in  spite  of  delicate  nurture,  have 
rushed  off  to  the  wilderness,  and  of 
their  own  accord  embraced  the  loath- 
someness of  barbarism.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ignorance  more  than  in- 
clination has  led  to  such  lamentable 
and  disgraceftd  cases  of  backsliding ; 
for  not  even  the  temptation  of  perfect 
freedom  can  be  pled  in  excuse  for 
such  an  abnegation  of  the  higher 
duties  of  humanity.  On  this  point 
Mr  Sullivan  makes  the  following  most 
just  observations : — 

"  The  cant  about  the  trammels  of  oivi- 
lisation,  and  the  perfect  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sayage  in  his  native 
Btate,  roaming  where  he  listeth,  is  all 
humbug;  nobody,  in  reality,  has  less 
liberty  than  the  sarage  Indian.  He  can- 
not say,  This  country  and  manner  of  life 
does  not  suit  me;  I  will  go  and  lire  else- 
where. The  instant  he  sets  his  foot  out 
ttf  his  own  country,  he  knows  he  will  be 
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scalped.  His  paaition  realisea  to  the  lei- 
ter— '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  dialt 
thou  eat  bread.'  His  every  iaoTem«Bt  is 
taken  up  by  his  exertion  to  procure  Ibol. 
The  laws  even  of  the  eociety  he  exists  ia 
render  him  anything  hut  a  free  agant. 
Witness  the  young  warrior  whose  lodge 
was  slit  up  on  a  Mid  winter's  uight,  aiMl 
his  gun  broken,  because  he  had  hunted 
without  leave,  (game  laws,  with  a  ve«- 
geance  !)  The  more  civilised  aad  en- 
lightened a  country  beoomes,  tiie  greater 
liberty  of  thought  and  aetieu  its  iiihal»- 
tants  enjoy.  The  honest  labourer  «r 
sweeper  of  crossings  in  London  hae  more 
real  freedom  than  the  proudest  chief  that 
ever  hunted  buffldo  on  the  prajrie." 

Of  buffalo  hunting,  the  descendant 
of  O'Sullivan  More  speaks  rather 
contemptuously.  Of  oar  own  know- 
ledge,  having  never  been  adopted  by 
the  Old  Racoon,  Big  Sknnk,  Wad- 
dling Tortoise,  or  any  other  IndiiB 
chief,  we  can  neither  corroborate  nor 
refute  his  statement ;  but  we  have  a 
strong  impression  that  his  view  Is 
essentially  correct. 

**  The  next  morning,  on  awakening,  we 
found  seven  large  bulls  close  to  camp. 
We  '  ran'  them  and  killed  them  all,  our 
guides,  I  belie?e,  doing  the  greater  part 
of  the  execution ;  they  were  better 
mounted,  and  more  up  to  the  sport 
Running  buffalo  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  sensation  of  galloping  alongside  a 
brute  that  appears  as  large  as  a  hsystack, 
is  noTel  and  exciting;  ^t  after  running 
them  a  few  times  the  sport  losee  its  ex- 
citement; and,  for  my  pari,  I  would  rather 
have  ten  minutes  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
across  the  worst  county  in  England,  than 
kill  all  the  buffalo  on  the  prairie.  The 
bulls  generally  allow  you  to  approach 
within  500  yards  before  they  start  off 
d  la  courte.  A  good  horse  will  catch  them 
in  half  a  mile;  and  once  up  and  along- 
side, the  pleasure  b  over,  as  you  keep  on 
loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  you  can  at  a 
distance  of  fiye  or  six  yards,  till  the 
animal  drops  or  stops,  when  you  dis- 
mount and  finish  him  at  your  leisure. 
The  death-struggles  of  such  an  enormous 
brute  (and  they  die  very  hard)  are  most 
painful  to  witness.  The  sport  is  just 
dangerous  enough  to  keep  up  a  whole- 
some excitement,  and  to  originate  tales 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  without  number. 
There  is  the  chance  of  your  horse  putting 
his  foot  into  a  fox  or  badger  earth;  there 
is  the  chance  of  the  bull  stopping  sud- 
denly and  turning  round,  in  which  case, 
most  probably,  he  receites  the  horse  on 
his  horns,  and  you  make  a  voyage  of  dis- 
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oorery  over  his  head;  and  there  is  the 
chance,  if  yon  are  fortunate,  of  his  ran- 
ning  at  you  when  he  is  woanded.  I  only 
speak  of  these  dangers  from  hearsay,  as 
all  the  balls  I  saw  were  in  hj  too  great 
a  harry  to  get  away,  to  hare  any  idea  of 
taming  upon  their  pnrsners." 

As,  therefore,  neither  the  people 
nor  the  sport  on  the  prairies  appear 
to  be  very  inviting,  we  advise  none 
of  oar  friends  who  may  be  meditat- 
ing a  distant  expedition,  to  penetrate 
BO  far.  It  is  always  safe  to  keep, 
at  least,  npon  the  skirts  of  civilisa- 
tion. When  yon  pass  beyond,  and 
get  into  the  howling  wilderness,  yon 
are  likely  to  be  in  a  sad  quandary. 
Hanger  and  cold  mast  be  yonr  daily 
concomitants;  and  although  we  can 
very  well  believe  that  buflfalohump 
tastes  divinely  after  a  long  ride,  yoa 
cannot  calculate  npon  such  a  luxury 
every  day,  but  must  make  up  your 
mind,  on  a  pinch,  to  dine  off  wolf  or 
sknnk.  Mr  Sallivan  did  not  like 
woU^  at  which  we  are  not  surprised ; 
and  we  £Euicy  It  would  require  some 
determination  to  make  a  hearty  meal 
on  weasels.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
you  have  somehow  or  other  contrived 
to  procure  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
an  appetite  never  so  ravenous  as 
on  the  prairie— that  you  are  even 
enabled  to  solace  yourself  with  a 
modicum  of  rum,  and  to  blow  a 
cloud  before  taming  into  roost— that 
a  large  cotton  tree  is  blazing  in  the 
midst  of  the  bivouac,  and  that  you 
are  free  from  any  apprehension  that 
in  the  course  of  the  night  either 
Crow  or  Sioux  will  make  a  larcenous 
attempt  on  your  horses, — granting 
you  this  favourable  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  is  by  no  means 
of  frequent  occurrence,  what  will  be 
the  nature  of  your  slumbers  ? 

"  We  *  humped '  it  for  four  days, 
snowing  and  sleeting  continually,  with 
the  snow  several  inches  deep,  and  a 
wind  that  went  through  you  and  came 
out  the  other  side  without  stopping. 
You  felt  the  breath  out  of  your  body 
was  quite  as  cold  as  the  air  you  took  in. 
We  had  no  fire  but  from  buffalo-dung, 
which  took  a  long  time  to  collect,  and 
then  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  giving 
scarcely  any  heai  Lying  down  in  snow, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  and  awakening 
next  morning  half  frozen,  and  the  snow 
nearly  a  foot  deep  oyer  you,  was  by  no 
means  cheerftil.     A  buffiUo  robe  is  the 


warmest  thing  possible,  so  long  as  you 
can  exclude  the  air;  but  during  those 
oold  drifting  winds  on  the  prairies,  if  a 
crevice  of  half-an-inch  got  open,  you 
were  half  fh>zen;  the  wind  came  direct 
firom  the  Pole,  with  hardly  a  stick  or  a 
hill  to  break  its  keenness.  All  our 
flour,  pork,  tea,  and  coffee  had  been  ex- 
hausted for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  we 
had  nothing  but  meat,  meat,  meat,  harder 
and  harder,  half  cooked,  and  more  indi- 
gestible every  day,  washed  down  with 
either  snow  water,  which  is  very  un- 
wholesome, or  stagnant  pool  water,  got 
with  much  difficulty  by  diopping  a  hole 
in  the  ice.  One  day,  when  the  repe-  . 
tition  of  buffalo  meat  had  become  ex- 
tremely nauseous,  we  boiled  a  few  tit-bits 
of  some  of  the  large  wolves  we  had 
killed,  and  ate  them  par  prifirence ;  but 
I  cannot  say  it  was  an  improvement." 

Commend  us  by  all  means  to  a 
four-poster  I  Unpleasant  as  may  be 
the  interior  of  a  lodge,  we  would 
rather  remain  there,  even  if  deprived 
of  the  fascinating  society  of  the  Pro- 
lific Pumpkin,  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  frozen  to  death  on  those  bleak 
and  abominable  wastes.  We  hope 
we  are  not  mach  more  efieminate 
than  oar  fathers;  and,  although  we 
dislike  at  all  times  lying  out  of  doors, 
we  think  we  could  make  shift  beside 
a  hay- cock.  But  the  mere  thought 
of  these  nights  on  the  prairie  chills 
ns  to  the  very  marrow. 

Many  men  will  cheerfully  undergo 
great  hardships  in  the  cause  of 
science;  and  we  have  even  known 
one  or  two  nincompoops,  who  nearly 
fell  martyrs  to  their  exorbitant  appe- 
tite for  scenery.  A  keen  sportsman, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  face  any- 
thing; and  so  will  a  pedlar  for  the 
sake  of  a  virgin  market.  But  what 
can  tempt  people,  who  neither  care 
for  scenery,  science,  sport,  nor  profit, 
to  the  prairies  ?  Nay,  what  tempta- 
tion is  there  even  for  enthusiasts? 
Far  better  scenery,  we  are  assured 
on  every  hand,  can  be  had,  combined 
with  comfort  Science  is  at  sea  on 
the  prairies;  and  the  philosopher, 
yielding  to  the  savage,  confesses 
himself  to  be  little  better  than  an 
ass.  Sport,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but 
indifferent — in  fact,  a  day's  deer- 
stalking in  the  Athole  forest  is  worth 
the  whole  buffalo  season.  As  for 
trade,  we  imagine  that  it  is  difficult 
to  effect  even  a  tolerable  stroke  of 
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business,  now  that  beaver  skins  have 
declined  in  value;  for  unless  the 
traders  were  to  accept  scalps  in 
exchange  for  calico  and  powder, 
there  is  little  else  to  be  obtained  from 
the  cabin  of  an  Indian  brave.  And, 
as  yet,  though  "hair"  is  commonly 
quoted,  we  have  seen  no  entry  in  the 
Liverpool  mercantile  lists  under  the 
specific  denomination  of  *^  scalps.** 
Our  feeling,  with  regard  to  Mr  Sul- 
livan, is  that  of  extreme  gratitude 
for  his  candid  account  of  the  hard- 
ships which  beset  his  way.  His  book 
may  serve,  like  a  sign-post  at  a  dan- 
gerous ford,  to  warn  others  against 
rash  and  unprofitable  attempts  ;  and 
we  really  wish  that  such  candour 
were  more  common.  Why  persuade 
some  poor  devil,  by  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  which  does  not  exist, 
to  peril  a  life  which,  though  not 
generally  valuable,  may  be  priceless 
in  the  eyes  of  some  old  mother  or 
infatuated  sister?  Why  lead,  in 
short,  an  unhappy  idiot  astray,  when 
all  that  he  can  acquire  for  his  pains 
may  be  an  ague  to  torment  him  for 
life?  Here  is  a  specimen  of  savage 
sceneiy,  which  we  i*ecommend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  anxious 
to  survey  nature  in  her  primitive  and 
undisturbed  retreats : — 

"  The  forests  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi,  where  the  country 
is  very  flat  and  wet,  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  black  cypress  :  they  grow  so 
thick  that  the  tops  get  intermixed  and 
interlaced,  and  form  almost  a  matting 
orerhead,  through  which  the  sun  scarce- 
ly ever  penetrates.  The  trees  are  corered 
with  unwholesome-looking  mosses,  which 
exhale  a  damp  earthy  smell,  like  a 
cellar.  The  ground  is  so  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  elder  and  other  shrubs — 
many  of  them  with  thorns  of  an  inch 
long  —  and  with  fallen  and  decayed 
trunks  of  trees,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a  step  without  breaking  one's  shins; 
not  a  bird  or  animal  of  any  kind  ia 
to  be  seen,  and  a  deathlike  silence 
reigns  through  the  forest,  which  is  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  rattle 
of  the  rattlesnake,  (like  a  clock  going 
down,)  and  the  chirrup  of  the  chitnunck 
or  squirrel.  The  sombre  colour  of  the 
foliage,  the  absence  of  all  sun  even  at 
mid-day,  and  the  vault-like  chilliness  one 
feels  when  entering  a  cypress  swamp,  is 
far  from  cheering;  and  I  don't  know 
any  position  so  likely  io  gi?e  one  the 


horrors  as  being  loet  in  one,  or  where 
one  could  so  well  realise  what  a  desolate 
loneliness  is.  The  wasps,  whose  nests 
like  great  gourds  hang  fit>m  the  trees 
about  the  IotoI  of  one's  face — the  mos- 
quitos  in  millions —the  little  black  files 
and  venomous  snakes  —  all  add  their 
'  little  possible'  to  render  a  tramp  through 
a  cypress  swamp  agreeable." 

And  what  kind  of  tramp  is  it  ?  Mr 
Murray  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  tre 
know,  vouchsafed  to  put  out  a  hand- 
book for  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
even  had  he  done  so,  we  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  no  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  threading  of  a  cypress 
swamp.  Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
things  appear  worse  than  they  really 
are.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  depict  one  of  these  "  swamps  ^ — 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr  Sullivan 
has  taken  the  same  line — as  a 
morass,  in  order  to  cross  which  the 
unfortunate  traveller  has  to  leap  from 
the  back  of  one  slumbering  crocodile 
to  the  other,  at  the  peril,  if  he  misses 
his  footing,  of  falling  amidst  knots  of 
snakes  whose  bite  is  instantaneous 
death.  The  fact  Is,  that  no  crocodile 
could  exist  in  such  a  slough,  and 
even  the  snakes  are  seriously  to  be 
pitied.  Bad  enough  it  is,  in  all 
conscience,  without  any  attempt  at 
exaggeration;  and  we  can  conceive 
nothing  more  horrible  than  the 
thought  of  a  Cockney,  yet  fresh 
from  the  atmosphere  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  being  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  the  followmg : — 

''  When  a  stranger,  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  and  unprovided 
with  a  compass,  loses  his  way  in  a  fort-st, 
he  invariably  continues  describing  circles 
of  greater  or  less  diameter  round  the 
spot  where  he  was  first  puzzled.  And 
this  is  easily  accounted  for;  for  having 
nothing  to  guide  him  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  and  dreading  lest  he  should 
be  advancing  too  steadily  in  what  may 
possibly  be  the  wrong  direction,  he  nn- 
consciously  continues  walking  in  a  circle, 
and  very  likely  finds  himself,  at  the  end 
of  several  hours'  toil,  in  the  identical 
spot  where  he  first  commenced.  All 
assistance  from  the  sun  is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  crowded  growth  of  the 
timber.  I  have  frequently,  when  wishing 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  thne  of  day, 
tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  and 
even  climbed  trees  for  that  purpose,  but 
without  success." 
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That  would  be  a  pleasant  sitnation 
for  a  poor  lad  whose  knees  could  not 
afford   barking,  and  whose  muscles 
wonld  not  suffice  to  pull  him  up  an 
ordinary  spruce  firl 
So  much  for  the  "  outlying"  portion 
/       of  Mr  Sullivan's  experiences.    When 
ho  has  to  deal  with  civilisation,  and 
with  civilised  manners,  we  find  him 
calm  and  temperate;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  to  a  young  man — for  such 
we  suppose  him  to  be — the  decided 
differences  of  habit  and  thought,  which 
are  visible  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
ou  either  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  might 
provoke  unnecessary,  and  even  unfair 
comparison,  we  are  slad  to  find  that 
his  good  taste  and  discretion  are  at 
least  equal  to  his  talent.   One  subject 
^  f^  there  is,  which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
^       and  that  is,  the  existence  of  slavery, 
/  in  its  worst  and  most  hideous  form,  in 

/  '  4^0  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  perhaps  useless 
to  write  dispassionately  upon  such  a 
theme ;  for  the  novel  of  Mrs  Beecher 
Stowe  is  in  the  hands  or  the  thoughts 
of  every  one;  and  must  rank  here- 
after infinitely  less  as  a  great  literary 
triumph,  than  as  a  noble  and  subUme 
protest  in  the  cause  of  outraged  hu- 
manity. We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
she  has  maintained  the  distinction, 
which  a  writer  who  feels  so  strongly 
as  she  does  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  overlooked,  between  the  general 
treatment  of  the  coloured  population, 
and  the  detestable  instances  of  cruelty 
which  the  law  permits.  That  she 
has  not  exaggerated  the  atrocities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  under 
.  the  sanction  of  that  law,  is  clear 

\         upon  the  testimony  of  many  well- 
^^  informed    and    impartial    witnesses. 
On  this   subject   we  shall  insert  a 
short  extract  from  the  pages  of  Mr 
Sullivan : — 

"  The  company  on  board  was  very 
mixed,  and  as  we  got  down  sooth, 
changed  Tery  mach  for  the  worse.  One 
young  man,  who  embarked  at  St  Lonis, 
had  been  going  a  little  too  fast,  and  he 
was  taking  down  half-a-dozen  negroes  to 
New  Orleans  to  sell,  Jnst  as  you  hear  of 
a  man  sending  up  his  horses  to  Tatter- 
sairs^with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
the  horses  are  well  groomed  and  looked 
after,  these  poor  negroes  were  chained 
together,  two  and  two,  by  the  wrists,  as 
if  they  had  been  conricts  on  their  way  to 


prison.  They  seemed  yery  happy,  how- 
erer,  and  chatted  away  like  so  many 
monkeys.  The  thoughtless  happiness, 
however,  of  the  African  slaves,  which  is 
always  in  the  mouth  of  the  free  and 
enlightened  citizen,  as  an  argument  in 
faYonr  of  blaTery,  is  not  the  happiness  of 
a  human  being,  but  that  of  an  animal.  It 
cannot  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the 
social  affections — for  their  wife  and  chil- 
dren, their  kindred  and  friends — and  all 
the  ties  that  we  hold  most  dear,  are  to 
them  a  blank  page  ;  they  are  theirs  only 
for  the  day,  and  they  know  they  may  be 
taken  away  at  any  moment.  It  cannot 
be  from  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  or  the 
faculties  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  but  it  is 
the  happiness  arising  entirely  fVom  health, 
and  the  freedom  from  care.  The  former 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Creator  haa 
annexed  to  life,  and  of  which  not  even 
the  slave-roaster  can  deprive  them.  Their 
happiness  is  not  even  that  of  the  higher 
order  of  animals  ;  for,  as  Paley  says, 
happiness  arising  trom  health  alone,  is 
that  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  &c.,  and 
other  sedentary  animals. 

**  The  most  natural  instincts,  which  are 
common  to  all  animals,  are  denied  to  the 
negro.  The  affection  of  the  mother  for 
the  child  is  not  weighed  in  the  balance 
for  a  second  against  the  all-mighty  dol- 
lar. Mothers  and  children  are  sold  se- 
parately, without  any  tort  of  compunc- 
tion. As  for  the  father,  he  nerer  knows 
anything  about  his  children.  As  often  as 
he  changes  his  master  he  changes  his 
wife.  One  old  fellow  told  me  he  had 
been  sold  nine  times,  and  had  a  difflerent 
wife  at  each  new  home.  In  England, 
and  in  most  civilised  countries,  the  boy 
who  takes  the  eggs  from  the  nest,  and 
the  young  birds  from  the  mother,  is  con- 
sidered as  showing  a  want  of  humanity  ; 
but  the  slave-owner,  who  sells  the  mother 
Arom  the  children,  and  the  children  f^m 
the  mother,  incurs  no  censure  whatever. 
The  rights  of  property,  as  explained  by 
the  Scripture  text,  *  Is  it  not  lawful  to  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own  t '  distorted  to 
suit  their  own  views,  is  the  answer  always 
given  in  arguments  of  that  kind.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  it  is  a  man's  in- 
terest to  treat  his  slaves  well,  he  always 
does  so.  It  is  not  a  man's  interest  to  ride 
his  horse  to  death  in  a  good  run ;  neither 
is  it  to  the  omnibus^river's  interest  to 
overwork  his  horses  :  but  still  they  do  it. 
A  rich  man  keeps  his  horses  for  pleasure, 
not  profit ;  and  therefore  he  does  not 
grudge  them  expense  and  comfort :  but 
slaves  are  never  kept  for  pleasure.  Pro- 
fit, and  profit  at  any  cost,  is  all  the  slave- 
holder thinks  of ;  and  to  that  he  will,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice  the  health  and  oom- 
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fort,  and  eTen  the  life  itself,  of  his  slaTes. 
The  rich  planter,  when  times  are  good, 
feeds  his  slares  well,  and  houses  them 
well  ;  bat  the  small  poor  proprietor  does 
neither:  he  bays  broken-down  negroes  at 
a  low  figure  ;  he  feeds  and  houses  them 
badly  ;  they  did  not  cost  him  much,  and 
when  they  are  worn  ont  he  can  easily 
replace  them." 

Bat,  after  all,  no  argnment  is  re* 
quired  on  the  matter.  The  present 
system  cannot  be  defended  on  anj 
pretext  whatever.  It  is  a  cruel  and 
hideous  violation  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature.  Even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  ne^o  is,  intellectually  speak- 
ing, of  inferior  capacity  to  the  white 
man,  that  surely  cannot  be  pled  as  any 
excuse  for  a  code  which,  overlooking 
the  intellect  altogether,  tramples  on, 
and  lacerates  the  aflfections  and  the 
ties  of  nature ;  and,  awful  to  think, 
does  the  devil's  work,  by  standing 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer !  But 
how  can  even  such  a  miserable  Phari- 
saical plea  as  this  be  admitted,  when 
it  is  notorious  that,  in  the  slave  mar- 
kets of  America,  thousands  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  in  whom  the  critical 
eye  can  scarcely  detect  any  trace  of 
African  origin  —  descendants  of  the 
white  man,  inheritors  of  the  Saxon 
feelings,  and  the  Saxon  intellect, 
many  of  them  highly  educated,  Chris- 
tians all  of  them — are  exposed  for 
public  sale  ?  The  children  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  after  his  death,  were 
sold  by  public  auction  at  New  Or- 
leans! Sold  to  what?  To  tyranny 
and  lust ;  to  degradation  of  the  body, 
and  perdition  of  the  immortal  soul. 

But  amidst  the  indignation  and 
horror  which  the  continnance  of  snch 
a  system  cannot  fail  to  excite,  it  is 
lOt  wise  that  an  unmeaning  clamour 
^o^ld  be  raided  without  a  view  to 
'tme  possible  remedy.  If  we  believed 
|at  the  declamations  of  abolitionists 
I  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
^live  the  effect  of  shaming  the  Ame- 
ns  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
Ir  national  crime,  and  into  conse- 
lent  atonement,  we  should  advocate, 
all  means,  an  agitation  in  a  cause 
holy  and  so  jiiat;  but  we  are  very 
much  afraid,  indeed,  that  no  remon- 
strance will  b(3  listened  to.  In  the 
northern  States,  it  is  true,  slavery 
docs  not  exist ;  but  in  those  States  the 
"'  "iai  condition  of  the  negro  is  hardly 


better  than  in  the  sonth.  He  may  be 
nominally,  bat  he  is  nol  really,  reco^-« 
nised  as  a  man  and  a  cItizeD.  Still, 
the  abolition  of  slayery  in  its  worst 
form  is  more  than  something  gained 
— it  is  a  great  step,  which,  we  woaM 
to  Heaven,  could  be  extended  to  (be 
sonthem  States.  But  is  there  much 
chance  of  this? 

^According  to  the  census,'*  says  3fr 
SalliTan,  ^  the  slaves  amount  to  between 
three  and  four  millions.  I  expect  thej 
are  considerably  nearer  the  fire  than  the 
three  millions,  and  they  are  continnally 
increasing.  People  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  emancipated, 
either  by  their  own  exertions,  or  by  the 
State  government  I  do  not  see  the 
slightest  chance  of  either.  As  for  doing 
it  themselves,  it  is  out  of  the  qaesiion. 
Without  arms,  organisation,  or  dire^ien, 
anyrefolt  would  only  be  followed  by  a  wxi 
of  extermination,  which  would  not  cease 
whilst  there  was  a  woolly  head  remaini&g 
in  North  America.  The  debased  state  of 
feeling  among  the  slaves,  which  makes 
them  fawn  on  the  hand  that  strikes  them, 
and  prompts  them  to  imitate  their  mas- 
ters in  every  way,  and  the  pride  with 
which  the  mulatto  cherishes  any  tinge  of 
white  blood,  as  a  distinctive  mark  that 
separates  him  from  the  black  negro,  and 
attaches  him  to  the  white  man,  would 
always  insure  a  large  majority  support- 
ing their  masters  in  any  rising  that  might 
take  place,  and  would  paralyse  any  united 
attempt  at  revolt.  Eren  if  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  liberate  them,  how  are 
they  to  do  it!  They  cannot  buy  four 
millions  of  slaves,  at  prices  varying  from 
a  hundred  to  five  hnndred  dollars.  The 
south  would  neTcr  willingly  give  up  their 
slaves  for  nothing,  and  the  north  would 
never  insist  on  their  doing  so.  The  abo- 
litionists are  a  very  snudl  minority  of 
loud-talking  men,  who  are  just  tolerated 
in  the  north,  but  who  dare  not  show 
themselres  in  the  western  or  southern 
States  ;  and  I  am  couTinced  that  the  abo- 
lition agitation  is  only  thrown  in  the  teeth 
of  the  south,  more  to  annoy  them,  than 
with  any  idea  that  it  is  a  consummation 
likely  to  take  place,  or  even  to  be  desired. 
Another  very  embarrassing  fact  is,  that 
many  of  the  southern  properties,  with 
their  attendant  slaves,  are  mortgaged  to 
northern  capitalists  —  and  catch  them 
giving  up  one  single  bright  dollar  to 
liberate  a  single  black  negro  !  The  re- 
cent annexation  of  two  such  enormous 
tracts  of  country  as  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  both  essentiaUy  fitted  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton,  has 
raised  the  price  of  slaves  essentially." 
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This  b  by  no  means  a  hopeful  view ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Sullivan  is  too  rapid  in  assuming  im- 
possibilities. That  there  are  serious, 
nay  prodi^ons,  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  emancipation,  is  perfectly  true; 
and  we  have  no  expectation  that 
such  difficulties  will  yield  to  clamour, 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho  crumbled  be- 
fore the  blast  of  the  Jewish  trumpets. 
The  publication  of  Mrs  Stowe^s  book 
will,  we  are  snre,  do  more  towards 
convincing  the  people  of  America  that 
their  system  is  morally  wrong,  and  to 
be  reprobated,  than  hundreds  of  plat- 
form harangues  delivered  by  the  shal- 
low-pated  coxcombs  who  affect  public 
exhibitions.  Until  the  conquest  of 
the  conviction  can  be  attained,  we 
see  no  chance  for  any  remedy  at  all. 
Mr  Sullivan,  however,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  extract  which 
we  have  jast  quoted,  seems  to  regard 
the  pecuniary  interests  involved  as 
the  great  obstacle.  A  great  obstacle 
it  is,  undeniably,  but  not  an  insuper- 
able one;  for  such  hostile  interests 
may  be  overcome,  provided  there  is  a 
wish  to  overcome  them.  Those  who 
clamour  for  immediaU  emancipation 
are  no  true  friends  of  the  negro.  The 
accursed  system  has  endured  too  long 
to  be  prostrated  at  a  single  blow ; — 
against  such  a  proposition  society 
would  rise  in  its  own  defence,  and  not 
without  a  show  of  reason.  It  would 
be  a  great  matter  4f,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  right  of  property  in  those 
who  have  any  admixture  of  white 
blood  in  their  veins  could  be  annulled. 
Here  is  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  sys- 
tem, a  concession  to  humanity,  for 
which,  surely,  the  sympathy  of  many 
Americans  could  be  secured ;  for,  in 
innumerable  cases,  the  quadroons  and 
mulattoes  are  their  own  children,  and 
they  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  them 
that  consideration  which  they  will 
not  accord  to  the  negro.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  would  willingly 
barter  bis  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is 
no  argument  against  this  to  say,  that 
the  abstract  rights  of  the  negro  and 
the  mulatto  are  the  same.  That  may 
be— we  shall  not  deny  it ;  but  surely 
it  IB  better  that  one  class  should  be 
f^eed  than  both  remain  in  bondage. 
If  some  American  statesman  could 
be  found  to  lead  a  movement  in  this 
direction,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  snocesa- 


ful  issue,  he  would  lay  a  better  and 
surer  claim  to  immortal  renown  than 
the  man  through  whose  unwea- 
ried efforts  the  independence  of  his 
country  was  secured.  Nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  interest  is,  after  all,  so  much 
opposed  to  an  amelioration,  at  least, 
of  the  negroes*  lot,  so  as  to  rescue 
them  from  the  worst  of  the  evils 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  present 
system.  The  forced  separation  oi\ 
families— the  violent  severance  of  all 
natural  ties — is  undoubtedly  the  most 
hideous  feature  of  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  America.  That  might  be  in  a 
great  measure  remedied  by  a  law 
which  would  convert  the  slave  into 
a  serf,  and  secure  him  from  being 
dragged,  at  the  caprice  or  through 
the  misfortune  of  his  master,  from 
the  land  on  which  he  was  bom.  Per- 
sonal servitude  is  not  unknown,  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  Europe — to  the 
negro  it  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon ;  and  the  master  would  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  he  were  simply 
forbidden  to  transfer. 

This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  settled  definitively  by  the 
Americans  themselves.  They  must 
legislate  for  their  own  country ;  and 
they  certainly  will  not  be  moved  by 
any  demonstration  here.  The  most 
discouraging  symptom  is,  the  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  which  still  ex- 
ists against  &e  negro,  and  which 
operates,  not  only  against  his  social 
position  —  for  that  is  intelligiblo 
enough — but  against  his  right  to  be 
regarded  at  least  as  a  human  being. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr  Snllivan 
in  the  following  remarks: — 

*•  The  Fe-en&otment  of  the  PagitiTe 
Slave  Bill  Imet  year— the  most  iniqaitoos 
bill  efer  firaiaed  by  hunuta  beings— is  a 
proof  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
the  negro,  and  how  little  justioe  and 
homanity  are  considered  when  he  is 
concerned.  The  bill  was  to  enable 
sUTe-owners  to  recorer  slaves  who  had 
run  away  at  any  former  period ;  and 
even  indiyiduals  who  had  escaped  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  were,  with  their 
children,  who  had  neter  known  slateryy 
seized  in  Boston  and  other  f^e  cities, 
and  taken  back  to  slarery  I  Some  cases 
eren  more  crael  happened,  wbere,  the 
parents  being  dead,  the  children,  who 
had  been  bom  and  broo^t  np  as  fnm 
men  and  woin«^  were  olaiaed  as  the 
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children  of  slares,  and  harried  to  inter- 
minable slavery  1  Is  it  credible  that,  in 
this  free  conntry— the  champion  of  liber- 
ty, as  she  calls  herself,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century — such  a  law  as  this  could 
be  reviyed,  and  acted  up  to  with  the 
most  unflincliing  sererity !  The  extreme 
▼ehemenoe  with  which  the  question  of 
emancipation  is  argued  by  the  slave- 
owners on  one  side,  and  the  abolitionists 
on  the  other,  goes  far  to  prevent  any- 
thing being  done  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  While  one 
party  demands  everything,  and  nothing 
will  satisfy  them  but  total  emancipation, 
the  other  refUses  to  abate  one  jot  in  the 
treatment  of  what  they  choose  to  con- 
sider their  property." 

Bat  farther  space  is  denied  as,  and 
we  mast  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Salli- 
van  in  rather  an  anceremonioas  man- 


ner; for  we  have  not  acoompaiiied 
him  over  nearlj  one-half  of  his  jour- 
ney. We  recommend,  however,  his 
book  to  oar  readers,  assaring  them 
that  they  wUl  derive  both  instmetion 
and  amosement  from  the  narrmtive  of 
his  rambles  among  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  As  in  dnty  bonnd,  the  in- 
qairing  traveller  looked  in  upon  qoa- 
lity  bails,  as  he  did  upon  Indian 
banquets ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
whether  he  is  inclined  to  accord  the 
palm  of  beanty  to  the  swarthy  Miss 
Floriana,  with  her  head-dress  of 
pomegranate  flowers,  or  to  the  Prolific 
Pampkin  of  the  prauries.  Any  how, 
we  take  leave  of  him  with  our  best 
wishes,  hoping  that  he  may  improve 
his  future  hoars  of  leisare  as  well  as 
he  has  hitherto  done. 


MAJOR  MOSS. 


A  CAMPAIGNING  REMINISCENCE. 


It  was  on  a  dark  September  night 
of  the  year  1836  that  Jack  Ruther- 
fbrd  and  myself  sallied  forth  from  the 
Fonda   de   los   Estrangeros^  in   the 

Spanish  seaport- town  of  T ,  where 

we  had  dined  much  to  oar  own  satis- 
faction, and  not  a  little  to  the  inn- 
keeper*s  benefit.  Such  thirsty  cus- 
tomers as  Rutherford  it  was  not  often 
his  luck  to  find  amongst  the  paper- 
cigar  -  smoking,  lemonade  -  swilling 
Dons,  who  were  his  usual  supporters. 
We  had  been  pretty  moderate  that 
evening.  The  Bordeaux  at  ih^fonda 
was  unexceptionable — none  of  your 
Cette  compounds,  or  London  brew, 
concocted  of  Catalan  wine,  pump- 
water  and  chemicals,  but  genuine 
juice  of  the  Garonne  grape,  wafted, 
in  swift  trincadores,  straight  across 
Biscay's  bay.  This  was  our  tipple 
at  dinner,  and  after  dinner  too ;  be- 
sides which,  upon  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, Rutherford  had  interpolated  a 
bottle  of  very  fair  champagne,  and 
sundry  glasses  of  prime  old  sherry. 
Finally,  to  correct  any  possible  acidity 
of  the  claret.  Jack  had  insisted  on 
associating  it  with  its  twin  product, 
Cognac ;  and,  by  our  joint  exertions, 
(Jack's  chiefiy,)  the  fragrant  con- 
tents of  a  slender- necked  bottle  had 
been  gradually  mingled  with  water, 


in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  and 
sent  to  look  after  the  various  wines 
which  had  preceded  it  down  our 
grateful  gullets.  Strictly  sober,  but 
in  high  spirits,  we  stroUed  through 

the  dingy  streets  of  T ,  in  whi<3i, 

although  it  was  little  after  eleven, 
scarcely  a  creature  was  visible,  ex- 
cept stray  dogs,  grubbing  for  gar- 
bage in  the  dust-heaps,  and  the  #ere- 
nos,  Spanish  counterfeits  of  the 
ancient  London  Charleys,  queer  old 
boys  carrying  lanterns  and  armed 
with  a  sort  of  boat-hook,  used,  as 
Rutherford  assured  me,  to  hook  peo- 
ple as  they  ran  away,  and  then  to 
goad  them  into  the  watchhouse. 

Before  we  had  passed  throngh  three 
streets,  my  companion,  who  had  cer- 
tainly drunk  enough  to  last  him  till 
morning,  felt  his  thirst  revive,  and 
insisted  on  introducing  me  to  a  wine- 
house,  kept  by  an  uncommonly  pretty 
girl,  and  where  the  liquor  was  un- 
exceptionable. My  argnments  in 
favour  of  a  quiet  bed  at  the  fimda^ 
and  an  appetite  for  breakfast  next 
morning,  as  opposed  to  hot  coppers, 
a  headache,  and  a  bad  conscienoe, 
were  totally  unavailing.  Jack  was 
bent  upon  a  visit  to  Mariqnita's 
wine-skins ;  logic  was  lost  npon  him ; 
and  thinking    it   neither    safe   nor 
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friendly  to  desert  him  in  his  slightly 
exhilarated  condition,  I  accompanied 
him.  We  fonnd  the  tayera  shnt 
np,  lights  out,  and  all  silent.  No 
way  discouraged,  Jack  played  the 
Devil's  tattoo  on  the  door  with  his 
boot  heels,  for  some  time  without  re- 
sult. At  last,  after  much  kicking, 
thumping,  and  shouting,  an  upper 
window  opened,  and  a  cracked  voice 
bade  us  depart  in  Crod's  name,  and  not 
disturb  the  neighbourhood  and  bring 
the  police  down  upon  a  respectable 
house.  Jack  laughed  horribly  at  the 
claim  to  respectability,  swore  prodi- 
giously in  Spanish,  insisted  upon  ad- 
mission, and  threatened  to  break  in 
the  door.  Whereupon  the  crone  in  the 
garret,  alternately  minatory  and  sup- 
plicatory, adjured  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints,  not  to  ruin  her 
house,  then  shrieked  to  the  guard  to 
remove  the  mad  Englishman,  and 
finally  bade  him  do  his  worst.  The 
door  was  strong  enough,  she  said,  to 
keep  out  half-a-dozen;  and  if  he 
wanted  to  get  in,  he  had  better  scale 
the  roof  and  go  down  the  chimney. 
She  ended  her  discourse  by  a  slight 
flourish  of  Castilian  Billmgsgate,  and 
a  slam- to  of  the  window.  For  a  mo- 
ment Jack  stood  aghast  at  the  old 
lady's  impudence;  then,  taking  her 
ironical  hint,  he  grasped  the  water- 
pipe,  which  extended  from  roof  to 
basement,  scuttled  up  it  with  true 
nautical  agility,  and  reached  the  first- 
floor  balcony.  The  odds  were  now 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  besiegers. 
Jack  shook  a  crazy  old  French  win- 
dow so  rudely,  that  an  upper  pane, 
ill  secured,  fell  with  terrific  crash  and 
jingle  upon  the  iron  balcony.  Just 
then  I  was  half  blinded  by  the  light  of 
a  Serena's  lantern,  turned  suddenly  into 
my  eyes,  the  beaxer  at  the  same  time 
harshly  apostrophising  Jack,  and  re- 
quiring his  immediate  descent.  Jack*s 
reply  was  a  Spanish  version  of  a 
polite  English  phrase,  which  so  of- 
fended the  functionary  that  he  at  once 
sounded  an  alarm.  This  was  replied 
to  in  several  directions ;  and  glancing 
up  the  neighbouring  streets,  I  saw 
two  or  three  lanterns,  doubtless  with 
serenos  attached  to  them,  hobbling 
towards  us.  I  implored  Jack  to 
come  down.  Instead  of  complying, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  rdling  of 
the  balcony,  his  feet  dangling  over 


the  street,  folded  his  arms,  and  whis- 
tled a  bolero.  Up  came  the  watch- 
men, held  a  council  of  war  how  they 
should  get  him  down,  and  surrounded 
me  as  if  to  take  mo  prisoner.  Sud- 
denly Jack  dropped  like  a  shot  into 
the  midst  of  the  group,  knocked  over 
one  fellow  in  his  descent,  floored 
another  with  a  left-hander,  kicked 
the  lantern  out  of  the  hand  of  a  third, 
caught  my  arm,  and  dragged  me 
away  at  double  quick.  We  should 
have  got  clear  off,  had  we  not,  on 
turning  the  comer  of  the  street,  run 
into  the  arms — ^not  of  Mariquita — but 
of  a  guard  of  grey-coated  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  hemmed  us  in  with 
levelled  bayonets.  It  was  useless  to 
show  fight.  Jack's  expostulations  were 
disregarded,  and  we  were  marched 
off  to  the  guardhouse,  followed  by 
the  battered  serenos  and  their  broken 
lanterns. 

Before  relating  how  we  got  out  of 
our  scrape,  I  may  as  well  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  found 

myself  at  T .    On  my  twentieth 

birthday  I  had  been  three  years  wait- 
ing for  a  commission,  which  Lord 
Tardy  Epaulet,  to  whom  I  was  re- 
commended, had  promised  me  I  should 
receive  *'  as  soon  as  possible."  Not 
feeling  very  confident  of  the  early 
arrival  of  this  possibility,  and  having 
ascertained  from  a  friend,  who  had 
had  a  surreptitious  peep  at  the  docu- 
ment, that  I  was  No.  900  on  his  lord- 
ship's list — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
were  still  899  meritorious  and  aspir« 
ing  youths  who  had  the  advantage 
over  me,  at  least  of  priority  of  applica- 
tion—I resolved  to  fill,  by  service 
abroad,  the  interval  likely  to  elapse 
before  I  saw  my  name  in  the  Gazette, 
Accordingly  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
cometcy  in  The  Queen's  Own  Death 
or  Glory  Hussars,  then  about  to  sail 
for  Spain,  to  serve  under  the  banner 
of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Evans,  who 
had  just  been  converted,  by  the  grace 
of  the  graceless  queen  of  Spam,  into 
His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral, Commanding  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  relieving  my 
conscience  by  confessing  that  I  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  less,  about  the 
rights  of  the  quarrel  in  which  I  was 
to  bear  arms ;  and  that  if  his  West- 
minster Excellency  had  displayed  his 
standard — which  was  said  strongly  to 
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resemble  an  electioneering  flag — on 
the  side  of  John  Carlos,  (as  onr  sol- 
diers persisted  in  calling  him,)  instead 
of  on  behalf  of  the  then  innocent  in- 
fant at  Madrid,  it  would  have  made 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  mj 
readiness  to  follow  it.  I  had  not  left 
school  long  enough  to  be  qnite  as 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  de- 
partment is  usually  supposed  to  be, 
and  my  sole  objects  in  going  out  were 
to  see  a  little  service — ^in  preference 
to  kicking  my  heels  at  Horseguards* 
levees — to  acquire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  soldiering,  and  perhaps, 
in  a  minor  degree,  to  wear  a  showy 
uniform.  I  recollect  thinking  it  a  great 
day  for  Ireland  when  I  first  paraded 
before  my  looking-glass,  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  Murphy  Street,  in  the  full  tog 
of  the  Q.O.D.O.G.U.,  amidst  the 
admiring  plaudits  of  Mr  Schneider, 
(of  the  firm  of  Schneider  and  Bill- 
hook, military  tailors.  Bond  Street,) 
who  had  come  down  to  KiUalee  to  do 
lor  the  regiment,  bringing  with  him 
every  imaginable  necessary  and  un- 
necessary possible  to  be  palmed  upon 
renborns  preparing  for  a  campaign, 
very  showy  uniform  was  that  of 
the  Q.O.D.O.G.H.,  thanks  to  Tom- 
kins  :  Indeed,  some  people  said  it  was 
rather  more  showy  than  serviceable, 
and  that  fifty  •  guinea  shabraques, 
jackets  laden  with  lace,  and  pelisses 
covered  with  bullion  and  embroidery, 
although  doubtless  essential  enough 
to  the  household  cavalry  or  the  Black 
Bottle  Light  Horse,  were  rather 
costly  than  convenient  for  newly- 
raised  troops  destined  to  a  brief  term 
of  rough  service  in  a  foreign  country. 
However,  Tomkins  and  the  tailor 
would  have  it  so,  and  they  must, 
of  course,  be  obeyed.  Tomkins  was 
our  lieutenant-colonel,  having  just 
received  his  promotion  from  a  consi- 
derably lower  rank  which  he  held  in 
the  British  service.  He  was  an  *^  old 
Peninsular,*'  and  came  to  us  with  the 
reputation  of  a  very  smart  officer — a 
reputation  which  ne  possibly  may 
have  deserved  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  All  his  smartness  now  was 
confined  to  his  own  dilapidated  per- 
son, which  he  was  never  weary  of 
adorning.  As  a  young  man,  Schneider 
confidentially  informed  some  of  his 
favourite  customers,  Tomkins  had  been 


a  renowned  dandy  and  ladj-klller. 
Unmentioned  in  Napier,  th«re  wen 
traditions  of  him  amongst  the  tailors, 
and  Schneider  got  qnite  exdted  whoi 
relating  how  h£  daring  and  ■Munifi- 
cent innovations  on  the  regvladon 
uniform  had  drawn  down  upon  him 
repeated  reprimands  and  arrests  from 
martinet  colonels,  and  were  said  ma- 
terially to  have  impeded  his  promo- 
tioB.  Tomkins  still  made  np  rerj 
decently — although  conaiderablj  on 
the  wrong  side  of  sixty — by  the  aid 
of  stays,  padding,  hair-dye,  and — 
malicious  rnmonr  whispered  —  the 
least  possible  touch  of  ronge.  He 
was  stiff  In  the  joints,  and  coold 
not  throw  his  leg  over  his  saddle 
quite  so  lightly  as  of  yore ;  but  when 
once  settled  in  it,  or  on  foot,  well 
blacked,  polished,  and  painteid,  he 
looked  a  very  reapectable  sort  of 
wooden  soldier. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  by  far  the  ba{>- 
piest  period  of  Tomkins'  existenee  was 
the  time  that  he  spent  in  oompanj 
with  Schneider,  fixing  the  details  ii 
his  own  reg^ent's  uniform  and  ac- 
coutrements. The  result,  although 
confoundedly  expensive  to  na  poor 
subs,  was  creditable  enongh  in  a 
tailorly  point  of  view,  the  only  blon- 
der made  being  in  the  button,  whii^ 
was  cast  with  the  initials  of  the  regi- 
ment thus  disposed —  Q.  O. 
D.O.a 
H. 
The  odd  combioation  of  letters  in 
the  second  line,  detected  only  wb«& 
too  late  for  alteration,  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  Tomkins,  who 
was  driven  almost  demented  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  given  occasion 
to  that  impudent  dog  Joker,  of  the 
Tipperary  Footpads,  to  nickname  ns 
the  Canine  Cavalry. 

After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  con- 
stant drills  and  riding- school  work  at 
KiUalee,  whose  good-natured,  hospi* 
table  inhabitants  promoted  ns  all  to 
majors  and  captains  for  the  time 
being,  we  sailed  for  Spain,  and  had 
now  been  for  a  while  in  cantonments 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  T .     On 

the  day  in  question  I  had  ridden  in  to 
dine  with  Jack  Rutherford,  who  was 
an  immense  ally  of  mine.  Jack  be- 
longed to  the  artillery,  and  was 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  march  np 
the  country  and  join  his  battery,  a 
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bandred  miles  or  more  in  the  interior. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  great  originality, 
who  bad  been  balf  over  the  world  and 
back  again,  was  at  home  in  every 
place,  and  at  ease  in  all  society.  He 
bad  entered  the  navy  yonng,  had  been 
shipwrecked  two  or  three  timea,  in 
sundry  aflfaurs  with  pirates  and  slavers, 
and  in  queer  adventnres  of  all  kinds ; 
bad  once  had  to  work  his  way  home 
from  the  antipodes  in  a  red  shirt  and 
a  merchant  vessel,  and  after  all  his 
ronghing  and  knocking  abont  fonnd 
himself  at  thirty  a  master^s  mate,  and 
without  a  ship,  when  an  oflfer  was 
made  to  him  to  go  to  Spain  as  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  for  which  post  his 
familiarity  with  great  guns  was  con- 
sidered to  qualify  him.  Jack  at  once 
accepted :  he  had  no  want  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  woold  have  accepted  an 
embassy  just  as  readily,  had  it  been 

offered  him.  AtT we  bad  become 

acquainted,  and  were  soon  intimate 
companions. 

To  return  to  the  guardhouse.  The 
officer  on  duty  heiurd  the  report  of 
his  sa^^nt,  the  complaint  of  the 
sereno*^  and  the  representations  of 
Jack  Bntherford,  who  bad  picked  up 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Spanish  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  to  my  ears,  was 
as  good  a  Castilian  as  Cervantes  him- 
self. The  Spanish  officer,  a  steady 
old  soldier  and  perfect  gentleman, 
listened  courteously  to  his  voluble 
explanations,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  ludicrous  turn  he  gave  to 
the  affair,  and  then  gravely  but  gently 
represented  the  impropriety  of  such 
proceedings  in  time  of  war  and  in  a 
garrison  town.  He  evidently  was  in- 
disposed to  deal  hardly  with  a  couple 
of  Englishmen  out  upon  a  frolic ;  and 
as  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  op- 
portunity to  mend  the  serenes'  lanterns 
with  a  dollar  or  two,  I  saw  that  we 
might  hope  to  pass  the  night  in  better 
quarters  than  the  guardhouse.  He 
had  no  doubt,  the  officer  said,  that  we 
were  both,  as  we  represented  our- 
selves, English  officers;  but  as  we  were 
in  plain  clothes,  and  without  papers 
to  prove  what  we  were,  be  suggested 
that  we  should  send  for  a  friend  to 
identify  us,  after  which  be  would  re- 
lease us,  trusting  we  would  thence- 
forward comport  ourselves  with  more 
formality.  A  soldier  was  accordingly 
despatched  with  a  card,  on  which  I 


wrote  a  line,  to  the  quarters  of  a  cap- 
tain of  my  regiment  in  town  on  sick 
leave. 

Anybody  would  have  been  amused 
— ^I,  as  a  raw  youth,  felt  intense  ad- 
miration— at  the  manner  in  which 
Jack  avaUed  of  the  next  quarter  of 
an  hour,  passed  in  the  room  occupied 
by  the  officer  on  guard.  The  Spaniard 
was  at  first  a  little  stiff  in  his  manner 
—  evidently  perplexed  between  the 
desire  to  behave  as  a  buan  camerado 
to  the  foreign  auxiliaries  from  whom 
such  great  Uiiogs  were  expected,  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty  towards  prisoners 
brought  in  for  a  street  row.  Jack*s 
first  move  was  to  inquire,  in  his  most 
winning  manner,  and  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  melted  a  glacier,  if 
it  was  permitted  to  smoke.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  reply. 
The  Spaniard  himself  handed  a  char- 
coal f^om  his  brasero.  Jack  lit  a 
choice  Havana,  whose  first  puff  per- 
fumed the  apartment,  and  presented 
his  cigar-case  to  the  obllgmg  officer. 
It  would  have  been  ungracious — in 
Spain  almost  discourteous — to  refuse, 
and  we  all  three  blew  an  amicable 
cloud.  There  had  bera  a  skirmish  in 
the  environs  a  few  days  previously  be- 
tween the  garrison  of  T and  a  Car- 
list  expeditionary  corps,  in  which  the 
Qneen*s  troops  had  had  a  few  men 
wounded,  and  having  captured  a  lame 
drummer,  a  mule,  and  half-a-dozen 
muskets,  of  course  claimed  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  published  a  bombastic 
bulletin.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
Uentenant  had  b^n  in  the  affair.  Jack 
adroitly  complimented  him,  lauded 
Spanish  heroism,  then  darted  off  to 
South  America — where,  when  first  at 
sea,  he  had  seen  something  of  the 
struggle  between  Spaniards  and  Pa- 
triots —  and  told  most  astounding 
stories  of  the  valiant  feats  of  the 
Spanish  troops  and  generals  engaged 
there,  although  the  rascal  had  told  me, 
only  the  day  before,  that  they  had 
invariably  either  run  away  or  been 
well  thrashed.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  lieutenant  had  totally 
forgotten  what  had  brought  us  to  the 
guardhouse,  addressed  Jack  as  his 
'•^  eomgo^''^  accepted  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  him  when  he  came  off 
guard,  and  appeared  on  the  point  of 
vowing  eternal  friendship  to  English- 
men in  general,  and  Rutherford  in 
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particolar,  when,  iost  at  that  moment, 
a  soldier  appeared  at  the  door  and  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  an  English  cabai- 
leroy  who  entered  the  room  as  he 
spoke.  Instead  of  the  comrade  I  ex- 
pected, I  was  surprised  to  behold  a 
total  stranger,  who,  after  a  quick 
glance  at  all  present,  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  as  promptly  and  confi- 
dently as  if  my  name  had  been  written 
on  my  face. 

**  Lieatenant  Green,  I  presume." 

"  Comet  Green,"  amended  I. 

"  Happy  to  make  your  acquain- 
tance, sir,"  squinting  at  my  card, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand.  ^^  Captain 
Ramsay  returned  to  his  duty  to-day 
— gone  out  to  cantonments.  I  am 
quartered  in  the  same  house,  and 
your  card  was  brought  to  me.  Came 
on  at  once.  Perhaps  I  may  do  as 
well.  Ah!  I  see'* — (here  he  again 
ogled  the  card)—"  slight  scrape— good 
wine — youthful  spirits.  I've  seen  a 
few  things  of  the  sort.  Passed  a  night 
in  a  Spanish  guardroom  myself,  I 
recollect — half-a-dozen  of  us — some 
story  about  clearing  a  coffee-room — 
after  Albuera,  it  was — bad  blood 
at  that  time  between  English  and 
Spanish  officers — they  had  run  like 
hares,  and  then  published  a  bulletin 
in  which  the  English  were  not  even 
mentioned.  Just  like  them— you'll 
find  that  out  by  and  by.  Our  affair 
was  hushed  up,  though,  or  the  Duke 
would  have  made  short  work  of  it. 
Old  Douro  didn't  understand  jokes  of 
that  kind.  Hated  brawls  and  rows, 
and  wouldn't  have  overlooked  them 
even  in  his  best  officers — which,!  may 
venture  to  say,  some  of  those  in  ques- 
tion were.  But  touching  your  affair, 
Mr  Green.  And  first  let  me  intro- 
duce myself— as  Major  Moss,  late  of 
His  Majesty's  125th." 

I  bowed,  and  introduced  Rutherford 
to  the  Major,  who  was  a  stout-built 
man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  dark 
aquiline  features,  and  hair  slightly 
grizzled.  His  **  get-up  "  was  strictly 
military  —  the  popular  ideal  of  an 
English  veteran  officer — stiff  black 
stock,  blue  surtout  buttoned  high, 
whiskers  shaved  sharp  off  in  a  line 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  buckskin 
gloves  of  snowy  whiteness.  His 
off*  hand  manner  and  easy  assurance 
carried  everything  before  him.  In 
very  indifferent  Spanish  — had  for- 


gotten it,  he  said,  since  he  was  there 
with  the  Duke — he  introdoced  him- 
self to  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  a 
British  conmandante^  who  bad  served 
under  the  great  Wellington  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  had  now 
come  over,  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  to 
obser\'e  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  whose  gallantry  he  had  learned 
to  respect  in  former  days.    This  last 
compliment,  coming  on  the  top  of 
Jack's  pretty    speeches,    completely 
subjugated  the  Spaniard  ;  and  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that,  had   we 
required  it,  he  would  have    handed 
over  the  command  of  the  guard  to 
us.    As  we  did  not  exact  so  mnch, 
he  contented  himself  with  conducting 
ns    to  the  door  of  the  guardhoose 
and  wishing  ns  a  very  good  night. 

Rutherford  and  I  wonld  have  at 
once  returned  to  our  inn,  but  we  had 
to  pass  the  Major's  quarters  in  our 
way,  and  he  insisted  on  our  stepping 
in  for  ten  minutes,  and  for  a  single 
glass  of  grog  by  way  of  nightcap. 

^*  Lascelles  I  "  cried  the  Major,  as 
we  entered  a  capital  apartment  strong- 
ly scented  with  Oriental  pastiles, 
Latakia  tobacco,  and  mm  punch — 
*^  Lascelles,  here  are  two  of  our 
gallant  young  countrymen,  come  out 
to  support  the  throne  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty.  Honourable  Lewis  Las- 
celles—  Mr  Green,  Queen's  Own 
Death  or  Glory  Hussars— Mr  Ruther- 
ford, of  the  Artillery." 

The  Honourable  Mr  Lascelles  rose 
languidly  from  his  arm-chair  to  re- 
turn our  bows.  He  was  a  fur-kaired, 
effeminate-looking  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty.  His  features  had 
something  foreign  in  theurcast ;  alto- 
gether he  was  rather  good-looking, 
and  evidently  thought  so.  His  nedc 
was  bare — on  his  feet  he  wore  Turkish 
slippers — a  dressing-gown  of  brilliant 
hues  enfolded  his  slender  person — bis 
ruddy  lips  languidly  caressed  the 
amber  mouthpiece  of  a  cheny-stick 
pipe,  which  reached  half  way  across 
the  room. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  small  boors 
of  the  morning  before  Rutherford  and 
I  quitted  the  Major's  quarters.  The 
impression  left  upon  my  youthful 
mind  by  the  prolonged  sedemnt,  was 
one  highly  favonrable  to  our  new 
acquaintances.  The  Honourable  Las- 
celles I  certainly  thought   a   little 
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too  mnch  of  the  exquisite— a  trifle 
more  of  the  silver-forlc-and-rose-leaf 
school  about  him  than  met  my  ideas 
of  manliness — bat  then  his  fine  airs 
and  drawling  nonchalance  sat  well 
upon  him.  His  style  of  dress  was 
decidedly  peculiar  and  somewhat 
showy,  but  at  the  same  time  airy, 
gi'aceful,  and  characteristic  of  the 
man  of  high  fashion,  who  had  lived 
mach  abroad.  But  Major  Moss  was 
the  boy  for  me~a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  British  veteran.  I  conld  have 
sat  till  daylight,  and  again  till  dark, 
listening  to  his  tales  of  war,  of  battles, 
skirmishes,  and  venturous  escapes. 
He  had  been  everywhere,  knew  every- 
body. He  had  dined  with  the  Duke 
a  few  days  before  starting  for  Spain ; 
was  intimate  with  Napier,  and  the 
four  volumes  then  published  of  that 
oflScer*s  History  of  tlie  Peninsular 
War  lay  upon  his  table.  He  showed 
me  the  words  ^^The  Author  to  an 
old  friend  and  comrade  '*  inscribed  in 
a  bold  sprawling  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Volume  One.  With 
Creneral  Evans  he  was  not  on  terms 
— some  old  dispute  when  they  were 
on  the  staff  together — aud  he  there- 
fore did  not  mean  to  go  to  his  head- 
quarters—there would  be  an  awkward- 
ness about  it — but  would  proceed  up 
the  country,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  visit  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  attach  himself 
perhaps  for  a  time  to  a  Spanish  corps 
(TarmH — to  see,  he  said,  if  the  Dons 
had  improved  in  soldiering  since  his 
day — and  ultimately  probably  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid,  and  home  to  England 
by  way  of  Andalusia,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  winter.  In  short,  the  Major 
talked  a  great  deal  that  evening,  in 
a  sort  of  laconic,  off-hand  way; 
touched  on  innumerable  subjects, 
chiefly  of  a  more  or  less  military 
nature ;  gave  me  some  excellent 
advice  as  a  young  soldier— seemed, 
indeed,  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  me — 
hoped  he  should  see  me  often,  and 
that  we  should  be  going  up  the 
country  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
ducting me  over  some  of  the  famous 
battle-fields  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
I  was  duly  attentive,  gratified,  and 
grateful;  the  Honourable  Lascelles 
sat  listless  and  somnolent,  trifling 
with  his  amber  mouthpiece,  and  oc- 


casionally vouchsafing  a  remark ; 
Rutherford,  contrary  to  his  custom^ 
said  little  or  nothing. 

I  was  favoured  next  morning  after 
breakfast  with  Jack's  opinion  of  our 
new  friends.  Jack  had  had  a  ham- 
mock slung  in  his  room  at  the  fonda, 
and,  when  there  was  nothing  better 
to  do,  would  lie  in  it  half  the  day, 
smoking  Cavendish  in  a  short  black 
pipe,  and  spinning  yams  of  his  past 
life,  to  which  he  was  sure  to  find  as 
many  attentive  listeners  as  there 
were  persons  present.  I,  who  at  that 
time  was  enthusiastic  after  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  adventure,  was 
never  weary  of  his  vivid  pictures  of 
fights  with  slavers,  cutting-out  parties, 
cruises  amongst  savages,  and  frolics 
in  West  Indian  towns,  varied  oc- 
casionally by  an  episode  of  a  more 
touching  and  domestic  character. 
Jack  had  been  a  wild  slip  in  his 
youth — had  run  away  from  home — and 
gone  to  sea  in  a  merchantman,  where 
he  found  hard  fare,  rough  usage, 
and  just  enough  leisure  heartily  to 
repent  his  folly.  And  he  more  than 
once  made  the  most  heedless  amongst 
us  look  grave,  when  he  told  how  he 
returned  to  his  village  home  in  an 
inland  county,  and  of  his  faltering, 
hesitating  walk  along  the  leafy  ave- 
nue leading  to  his  father's  parsonage 
— ashamed  as  he  was  to  show  him- 
self in  his  coarse  seaman's  dress, 
which  was  in  rags,  whilst  his  toes 
had  pierced  his  only  shoes  in  the 
long  march  from  the  distant  seaport 
— and  how  his  elder  sister  started  at 
sight  of  the  wild  sailor  lad  when  he 
came  suddenly  upon  her,  as  she  sat, 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  honeysuckle  porch ;  and  how 
she  wept  when  she  recognised  him, 
and  told  him  of  his  mother's  death. 
When  he  got  to  this  part  of  his 
story,  the  lines  on  Jack's  honest 
countenance,  which  was  burned  to  a 
deep  brick-dust  colour  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  storm,  would  grow  more 
rigid,  and  he  would  lie  silent  for  a 
while,  sucking  his  pipe  very  hard, 
until  his  gay  companions  had  almost 
forgotten  bis  presence,  when  he  would 
burst  out  suddenly  with  some  quaint 
sally  or  reminiscence,  that  set  the 
room  in  a  roar.  A  worthv  and  true- 
hearted  fellow  was  Jack  Uutherfor);  ; 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him,  as  I 
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often  did  at  a  lat^  day,  giUqnDg 
his  light  goDS  into  the  hottest  of  the 
enemj^s  fire,  and  singeing  the  Tery 
whiskers  of  the  infontiy  with  his  close 
and  deadly  discharges.  Poor  Jack! 
he  had  a  presentiment  he  wonld  die 
in  Spain,  and  it  did  not  deceive  him ; 
bnt  he  surely  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  picked  off  from  behind  a 
bosh  by  a  larking  marauder. 

Jack  listened  very  stoically  to  my 
fervent  eulogium  of  Major  Moss, 
smiled  once  or  twice,  but  said  nothing 
until  I  questioned  him  directly  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  gentleman.  He 
did  not  know,  he  said — ^had  not  had 
time  to  form  one.  The  Major  seemed 
a  very  fine  fellow  in  his  way — talked 
rather  much — rather  a  young  man  to 
have  been  in  all  those  battles  he  told  of. 
Bespecting  the  Honourable  LascellcB 
he  was  more  decided  in  his  opinion ; 
thought  him  an  infernal  puppy,  with 
his  long  pipe  and  fine  dressing-gown, 
and  affected  lisp  ;  didn*t  like  the  cut 
of  his  jib  at  all — something  Jewish  in 
it— very  like  a  Jew  at  Calcutta,  who 
had  once  sold  him  a  pinchbeck  watch 
and  appendages  as  gold  of  Ophir; 
could  not  bear  fair  Jews — was  not 
particularly  fond  of  dark  ones. 

I  totally  differed  with  Jack's  esti- 
mate of  our  new  acquaintances,  but  I 
avoided  controversy  on  the  subject, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  thefonda  to 
return  to  out-quarters.  Riding  to- 
wards the  town  gate,  I  fell  in  with 
Major  Moss,  mounted  on  a  stout 
Spanish  pony.  He  joined  company, 
laughed  over  my  misadventure  of  the 
night  before,  was  chatty  and  amusing, 
rode  out  of  the  town  with  me,  and 
finally  accepted  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company me  to  cantonments,  take 
camp-kettle  lack  and  pass  the  day. 
We  had  no  regimental  mess  at  that 
time,  but  fed  together  by  threes  and 
fours  on  such  fare  as  the  villages 
yielded.  The  Captain  and  two  jolly 
subs,  who  were  my  mess  companions, 
made  much  of  the  stranger,  who  was 
invited  to  return  as  ofton  as  he  felt 
disposed,  and  who  did  return,  and 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
whole  regiment.  The  Honourable 
Lascelles  sometimes  accompanied  him, 
but  not  often,  being  of  sedentary 
habits,  addicted  to  solitude  and  smoke, 
and  also,  as  his  friend  confidentuUiy 
informed  us,  a  terrible  Lothario,  and 
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much  taken  op  jnst  then  witii  a  oer- 
tam  beautiftd  marcfaioness    Teeadeai 

atT . 

Orders  at  laat  came  for  the  sqnadroi 
to  which  I  belonged  to  marck  up  the 
country.    With  it  went  the  Cotonel 
and  part  of  the  staff  of  the  rpigimfwL 
Rutherford  had  preceded  na  by  a  fort- 
night ;  but  Major  Moas,  who,  althoogk 
on  more  or  less  intimate  tenaa  wSk 
most  of  our  fellows,  had  always  shown 
a  marked  preference  for  me,  his  first 
acquaintance  in  the  corps,  was  to  go 
with  ns.     He  had  some  time  atooe 
been  introduced  to  the  Colonel,  npoa 
whom  he  made  an  excellent  imprea- 
sion.    Tomkins  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  stiff  and  inaccessible  enoagh 
if  they  detect  timidity  or  defereeoe 
in  a  new  acquaintance,  bnt  bland  as 
guava  jelly  when  treated  rather  cava- 
Uerly.     Acting  npon  hints   he  had 
obtained,  or  npon  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  character.  Major  Moss  treated 
him  from  the  very  first  in  an  easy, 
off-hand,  almost   patronising  way^ 
(for  which  his  superior  rank  in  the 
British  service  may  have  seemed  to 
him  sufficient  warrant,)  maintaining 
himself  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
at  the  same  time  that  he   adroitly 
threw  in  complimentary  references  to 
Tomkins^  early  military  career,  to  his 
smartness  as  an  officer,  his  lady  -killing 
exploits  in  Southern  Europe,  his  ex- 
quisite taste  in  dress,  &c.  &c.  dsc 
In  short,  Tomkins  took  quite  a  fsncy 
to  the  Major — ^paid  him  many  atten- 
tions— obtained  him,  upon  some  ne- 
farious pretext,  an  authorisation  to 
draw  rations  for  horses  and  servants — 
lent   him    a    baggage    animiU — and 
finally,  on  the  morning  of  our  dqiar- 
ture  from  T— ,  the  Minor's  pony 
having  gone  lame,  actually  also  lent 
him  one  of  his  own  chargers ;  I  doing 
a  like  good  offioe  to  the  Honourable 
Lascelles,  whose  brace  of  mountain 
cobs    were   sufficiently  loaded   with 
his  pipes,  wardrobe,  nicknacks,  and 
pictures.     For  1  forgot  to  mention 
that  my  two  new  friends  were  enthu- 
siastic lovers  of  art  and  objects  of 
vertu,  and  had  already,  since  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  made  a  considerable 
collection  of  church  ornaments,  old- 
fashioned  arms,  and  pictures  of  price, 
intended.  Major  Moss  informed  me, 
to  enrich  the  magnificent  gallery  and 
museum  of  the  Lascelles  fiunily. 
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We  were  all  weary  of  our  oanton- 
ments,  and  eager  for  action,  and  it 
was  a  jojfol  day  when  boot  and  saddle 
sounded — for  the  last  time  for  ns— -in 
the  mnddy  uncomfortable  hamlets 
where  we  had  for  some  weeks  been 
quartered,  without  other  occupation 
than  perpetual  drills  and  field  days. 
The  enemy  was  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  line  of  march,  and  for  the 
first  two  days  we  were  unaccompanied 
by  infantry.  But  at  the  small  town 
at  which  we  passed  the  second  night, 
the  officer  commanding  offered  to 
send  a  company  with  us  on  our  fol- 
lowing day's  march.  There  were 
flying  parties  of  Oarlists  about,  and 
as  the  road  was  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  fringed  with  forest,  a  handful 
of  hostile  infantry  might,  without  risk 
to  themselves,  cause  us  great  annoy- 
ance. 

Colonel  Tomkins,  amongst  whose 
faults  want  of  caution  was  not  to  be 
included,  readily  accepted  the  prof- 
fered escort,  ror  which,  however, 
judging  from  appearances  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion.  There  was  no 
sign  of  an  enemy— not  so  much  as  a 
distant  vedette,  or  the  smoke  of  a 
picket-fire.  But  towards  noon,  the 
character  of  the  road  changed.  The 
hills,  previously  distant  on  our  right 
and  1^,  closed  in  upon  us.  The  road 
ran  at  the  Imse  of  a  steep  range  of 
rocks,  thickly  clothed  with  brushwood, 
from  which  we  were  separated  but 
by  a  strip  of  level  ground,  in  few 
places  more  than  a  hundred  or  two 
yards  wide.  On  our  other  hand,  the 
ground  sank  abruptly  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  we  overlooked 
a  green  valley,  partially  cultivated, 
dotted  with  trees,  watwed  by  a  tor- 
tuous stream,  and  on  whose  further 
side,  towards  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  stood  several  smaU  vil- 
lages, each  with  its  church  tower, 
and,  upon  a  sunny  slope,  the  pon- 
derous walls  of  an  extensive  convent. 

I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
squadron.  A  slight  ascent  of  the 
road  was  terminated,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  our  front,  by  a  ridge, 
which  had  just  been  topped  by  a  party 
of  infantiy — ^they,  in  their  turn,  being 

g receded   by  an   advance  of  three 
ussars.     The  Colonel,    two  other 
officers,  and  Mijor  Moss,  were  a  short 


distance  ahead  of  the  squadron.  I 
was  admiring  the  picturesque  group 
of  the  infantry,  whose  figures,  on 
attaining  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
were  clearly  defined  against  the  sky, 
when  they  suddenly  halted.  The 
officer  commanding  them  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  then  turned  to  his  men, 
gave  an  order,  and  drew  his  sword. 
The  men  handled  their  arms.  Just 
then  a  shot  was  fired  further  to  the 
front,  quickly  followed  by  another — 
two,  three  more— then  a  whole  vol- 
ley, and  then two  shots  dose  to 

my  ear,  as  they  seemed,  but  in  reality 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  out  of 
the  wood  on  our  right.  One  bullet 
whistled  close  by  my  head;  another 
made  a  bloody  streak  across  the 
crupper  of  a  trumpeter's  horse  just 
before  me.  A  hussar  came  at  a  canter 
over  the  ridge,  closely  followed  by  two 
riderless  horses.  It  was  our  advance, 
driven  in,  two  out  of  the  three  men 
having  fallen. 

The  suddenness  of  this  attack,  on 
such  young  troops  as  were  then  the 
Q.  O.  D.  0.  G.  Hussars,  caused  some 
confusion,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
nobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  do. 
As  an  humble  sub,  I,  of  course,  had 
merely  to  wait  orders.  Pending  these, 
I  looked  about  me.  In  several  parts 
of  the  wood  on  our  right  I  saw  a 
movement ;  here  and  there  a  musket 
barrel  gleamed,  and  I  once  or  twice 
discerned  the  Carlists'  blue  and  red 
caps.  Straggling  shots  were  fired, 
but  with  little  effect.  It  was  to 
our  front  that  the  enemy  were  in 
force :  I  heard  a  considerable  popping 
going  on  there,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  it,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  road. 
A  little  in  front  of  me  Tomkins  was 
consulting  with  his  captains.  Inex- 
perienced though  I  was  in  the  noble 
art  of  war,  I  plainly  saw  that  we  were 
in  a  very  nasty  position  for  cavalry — 
on  a  narrow  road,  with  a  sort  of 
precipice  to  the  left,  and  with  a  thick 
wood  close  up  to  our  right.  Our  best, 
and,  indeed,  our  only  plan  for  avoid- 
ing damage  that  might  be  considerable, 
and  that  we  could  not  possibly  retali- 
ate, was  to  retire  from  the  proximity 
of  the  wood,  which  was  naturally  the 
base  of  our  light-infantry  enemy's 
operations,  and  to  get  into  the  open 
ground  upon  our  left,  where,  if  the 
Carlists  thought  proper  to  follow  us, 
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horse  could  act  with  advantage.  I 
was  running  mj  eye  along  the  side 
of  the  road,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
place  where  we  could  file  down  into 
the  fields,  when  somebody  passed 
before  me.  It  was  Major  Moss,  his 
horse*s  head  tamed  to  the  rear. 

*^  1  am  going  to  fetch  the  in- 
fantry,^* said  he,  without  waiting  to 
be  questioned. 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble,"  I  replied ;  "  they  are  com- 
ing up." 

'*'  I  will  hasten  them,  then,"  said 
the  Major,  who  himself  seemed  rather 
in  haste,  ^'  and  at  the  same  time  look 
after  my  baggage." 

"  Your  baggage  is  safe  enough," 
said  I,  detaining  him.  ^^  Better  stay 
here  and  see  the  fun." 

The  Major  looked  a  little  disturbed, 
I  thought — a  shade  paler  than  usual 
he  seemed  to  me — but  it  might  be  only 
fancy.  Just  then  a  bullet  from  the 
bushes,  passing  in  front  of  me,  went 
slap  iuto  the  top  of  his  holster-pipe. 
Could  I  have  believed  it  possible  for 
so  old  a  soldier  to  be  affected  by  such 
a  trlHe,  I  should  have  said  he  started. 
The  next  instant  he  smiled  giimly. 

**  Sharp  work  this,"  he  said.  "  Re- 
minds me  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro."  And 
putting  his  heels  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
oflf  to  the  rear. 

I  did  not,  at  that  moment,  give 
another  thought  either  to  the  Major  or 
to  the  probable  similarity  between 
the  trifling  skirmish  now  commencing, 
and  the  severe  combat  of  Fnentes 
d*Onoro,  for  I  had  caught  sight  of  a 
place  where  it  seemed  to  me  probable 
we  might  get  off  the  road  and  into 
the  fields.  Just  then  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  came  up.  They  were  only 
about  a  hundred  men  strong,  inclusive 
of  the  party  whom  we  heard  blazing 
away  beyond  the  ridge;  but  they 
were  well  officered,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  Spanish  troops. 
Half  of  them  went  forward  to  sup- 
port their  comrades  engaged  in  front. 
The  other  half  lined  the  low  stone 
parapet  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
returned  the  fire  of  the  Carlists  in  the 
wood.  Tomkins  had  sent  forward  an 
oflicer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  to  ascer- 
tain how  things  looked  in  front.  A 
steep  and  mgged  road,  was  the  report, 
the  wood  coming  down  close  to  it  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile^that 
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being  as  far  as  ooold  be  seen,  a  secood 
ridge  then  occorring  —  the  Carlists 
seemed  in  ^ome  fbrce,  and  the  precipice 
on  the  left  continued,  increasiiig  in 
depth,  without  any  visible  means  of 
descent  into  the  leveL    That  such  a 
descent,  if  practicable,  was  by  far  oor 
best  resource,  had  not  omiAtiindlj  oc- 
curred to  Tomkins  and  others,  ms  well 
as  to  an  inexperienced  soldier  like  m  j- 
self;  but  the  practicability  was  more 
than  doubtful.  Tomkins  was  evident!  j 
at  a  nonplus ;  riding  to  the  road-side, 
he  craned  over  the  edge  to  look  for 
a  practicable  slope.    Without  wmiting 
orders,  I  galloped  a  hondred  jaidj 
to  a  place  where  a  sort  of  promontciy 
jutted  out  into  the  fields.     On  its 
further  side,  firinged  with  bashes,  I 
found  a  gentle  slope,  concealed  from 
the  road  by  the  foliage  overhanging 
it,  and  not  easy  to  detect.    I  rode 
back  to  report  my  discovery  to  the 
Colonel.    It  was  not  made  too  80<hi  ; 
for  the  Carlists,  who  had  either  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  or  gained  fresh 
courage  from  our  inaction  and  ^nbar- 
rassed  position,  managed  not  only  to 
give  full  employment  to  our  infantry, 
but  to  gall  ourselves   considerably. 
Several  horses  and  two  or  three  men 
were  wounded,  and  there  seemed  dan- 
ger of  our  losing  part  of  our  baggage. 
Prompt  measures  were  now  taken. 
I  and  another  officer  were  sent,  with 
twenty  men,  to  repel  by  a  charge  an 
attempt  upon  the  baggage,  should  the 
enemy  come  upon  the  road.    As  I 
trotted  into  the  rear  I  canght  a  glimpse 
of  my  friend  M^or  Moss.    He  was 
dismounted,  and  standing  with  his 
(or  rather  Tomkins')  horse  between 
him  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    He 
looked  disturbed  and  anxious. 

^^  Ah,  my  dear  boy ! "  he  cried,  as 
I  rode  up,  '^  this  is  kind.  So  yon 
heard  of  my  accident.  Only  a  spent 
ball,  but  rather  painful;"  and  he 
made  a  step  towards  me,  limping 
terribly. 

It  was  no  time  for  sympathy  or  kind 
inquiries. 

^'  Close  up  with  the  baggage  I "  said 
my  senior  in  command;  and  the 
grooms  and  muleteers  bustled  and 
goaded,  and  flogged  their  beasts,  fine- 
quently  looking  over  their  shoulders 
the  while,  as  though  but  moderatdy 
pleased  at  the  foe's  proximity  and  their 
own  nearly  defencelesscondition.  Tom- 
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kins  and  tbe  sqnadron  were  already  fil- 
ing down  into  the  fields.  The  baggage 
animals  and  led  horses  moved  qoickly 
after  them.  Happening  to  turn  my 
head,  I  saw  my  friend  the  Major  get 
into  his  saddle  with  an  activity  that 
relieved  me  from  all  anxiety  with 
respect  to  his  wound.  We  bronght 
up  the  rear  at  a  short  distance,  till  all 
bad  reached  the  fields,  and  then  filed 
down  onrselves,  and  joined  the  squa- 
dron, which  was  drawn  np  on  a  fine 
level  tnrf  half  a  mile  from  the  road, 
with  the  baggage  well  in  rear,  and 
the  sargeons  bnsy  looking  to  the 
wonnded;  whilst  old  Lampass,  the 
vet.,  was  paying  the  same  attention 
to  the  injured  horses— more  numerous 
than  the  human  suflferers. 

The  infantry  next  retired  firom  the 
road  upon  our  position,  followed  by 
the  Carlists,  who,  it  now  became  evi- 
dent, considerably  outnumbered  them. 
There  was  a  brisk  but  brief  skirmish. 
The  enemy—active  fellows,  irregularly 
uniformed,  but  well  armed  with  long- 
barrelled  muskets  of  unusual  range — 
pressed  our  foot-soldiers  hard,  and, 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the 
fight,  were  soon  nearer  to  us  than  to 
the  road,  and  their  bullets  fell  thick 
about  us.  Then  Tomkins  ordered  a 
troop  to  charge.  Advancing  at  a 
canter,  our  line  was  quickly  disorder- 
ed by  clumps  of  bushes  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground.  The  Carlists  ran 
like  mad  when  they  saw  us  in  motion, 
but  they  were  not  quick  enough. 
Our  charge,  although  irregular,  and 
in  a  sort  of  straggling  open  order — 
such  as  I  afterwards  frequently  saw 
made  with  good  results  by  Zurbano*s 
Cossack-like  lancers — ^was  effective, 
and  the  slowest  of  the  runaways  were 
sabred.  The  others  reached  the  road, 
and  did  not  again  venture  to  any  dis- 
tance firom  it. 

On  rejoining  the  squadron,  one  of 
the  first  persons  I  observed  was  Ma- 
jor Moss.  He  was  on  foot ;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  bound  round  his  leg,  and 
a  servant  was  brushing  his  clothes, 
which  .were  dirty  and  clay-stained. 
His  horse  had  reared  and  thrown  him 
down,  he  told  me,  just  as  he  was 
mounting  to  accompany  us  in  our 
charge;  and,  besides  the  bruise  on 
his  leg  from  the  spent  ball,  he  had 
strained  his  bade,  which  had  alone 
prevented  him  firom  having  a  cut  at 
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the  rascals  in  the  wood.  (The  Major, 
I  should  observe,  wore  a  sword  upon 
the  march,  and  carried  pistols.)  I 
saw  the  man  who  was  rubbing  him 
down  grin  as  he  spoke,  and  heard  a 
soldier  say  something,  of  which  I 
caught  only  the  words — "  safe  in  a 
ditch,**  but  which  seemed  hugely  to 
divert  his  comrades.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  real  state  of  the  case  was 
more  clearly  explained  to  me. 

Marching  for  a  short  distance  over 
the  fields,  we  regained  the  road  a 
little  farther  on.  Thenceforth  the 
countrv  was  less  favourable  to  am- 
buscades ;  and,  without  other  adven- 
ture, we  reached  our  halting-place  for 
the  night — a  large  village,  open,  but 
garrisoned,  and  having,  like  many  of 
the  villages  in  Northern  Spain  at  that 
time,  a  strong  loopholed  guardhouse, 
capable  of  holding  out  for  some  time 
if  artillery  were  not  brought  against 
it.  There  were  a  number  of  large 
handsome  houses  in  this  village,  which 
had  not  as  yet  suffered  firom  the  war, 
but  which,  at  a  later  period,  I  saw  in 
grievous  plight— sacked,  half  burned 
down,  and  with  scarcely  a  tithe  of  its 
inhabitants  remaining.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  looked  cheerful  enough,  and 
tolerably  populous.  We  got  good 
billets,  and  soon  learned  that  we  were 
to  remain  there  all  the  followin|f  day. 
We  had  had  three  very  fatiguing 
marches,  and  the  respite  was  agree- 
able, especially  to  the  wounded,  and 
to  our  horses,  which  had  not  yet  got 
used  to  hard  work  on  chopped  straw 
and  barley. 

On  the  second  evening  passed  in 
this  village,  I  was  returning  rather 
late  to  my  quarters,  when,  at  the 
angle  of  a  garden  wall  which  enclosed 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place,  I 
ran  against  and  nearly  upset  a  person 
standing  in  its  shadow,  who  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  alarm.  It  was  so 
dark  that,  although  close  to  him,  I 
could  not  distinguish  his  features, 
but  I  recognised  the  voice  as  that 
of  Major  Moss,  who  had  risen  that 
momins  seemingly  quite  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  yesterday*s 
casualties. 

"Hallo,  Major  1"  cried  I,  "what 
are  you  doing  here?  " 

"Ha,  mv  dear  boy!"  replied  the 
Major,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "is  it 
yon?  I  am  delighted;  I  thought  it 
8a 
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was— bat  Dever  mind.  Where  are 
you  off  to?" 

^^  To  bed,  to  be  sare ;  tad  should 
think  it  a  better  place  for  y<Mi  than 
these  gasless  lanes.  Ton  know  that 
we  march  at — " 

I  stopped,  for  just  then  there  was  a 
low  whistle,  quickly  followed  by  a 
sound,  thrice  repeated,  of  hands 
clapped  cautiously  together.  '*  What 
the  deuce  is  that?"  said  I. 

'*  Hush  I "  said  the  Major,  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm ;  and  he  gave  a 
similar  whistle  in  reply.  I  now  first 
perceived  that  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
large  cloak. 

^*  Moss  I  Moss  I "  said  a  voice,  not 
loud  but  distinct,  and  which  came 
from  a  little  distance  —  *^  Quick  I 
Where  are  you  ?  " 

^*  Discretion,  my  dear  yonng  friend," 
said  the  Major,  speaking  close  to  my 
ear  in  a  quick  whisper.  ^^  It  is  Las- 
oelles — a  lady  in  the  case.  Leave 
me,  I  entreat  you.  To-morrow  you 
shall  know  all;"  and,  gliding  from 
me,  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

It  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  the 
Major,  at  his  time  of  life,  should  be 
playing  the  cloaked  gallant,  and  en- 
gaged in  midnight  adventures,  how- 
ever suitable  the  part  might  be  to  the 
fascinating  Lascelles;  but  it  was  no 
business  of  mine,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  my  quarters.  We  marched  at  grey 
of  rooming ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sun- 
beams hfl^  dissipated  drowsiness,  I 
rode  abreast  of  the  Major,  and  ven- 
tured an  allusion  to  his  recent  noc- 
turnal prowl.    He  laughed. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "you  think  it 
strange  an  old  soldier  like  me  should 
be  dangling  after  damsels  and  dealing 
in  cloaks  and  rope-ladders.  You  are 
right,  my  dear  Green;  all  that  was 
well  enough  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
Peninsula — I  could  perhaps  tell  a  tale 
or  two  of  that  time — ^but  not  now. 
The  fact  is— I  don't  wish  it  to  be 
known,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  rely  on 
vour  discretion — the  fact  is,  that  fel- 
low Lascelles  gives  me  a  deal  of 
uneasiness.  His  father  is  my  old 
comrade  and  intimate  friend,  and 
committed  him  in  some  measure  to 
my  charge.  Now,  my  dear  Green, 
see  my  position !  You  are  a  young 
man  of  sense  beyond  your  years,  and 
will  duly  appreciate  its  difficulties; 
for,  I  repeat  it,  you  are  a  man  of 
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great  judgmmit  and  good  sense,  «Bd 

of  knowledge  of  the  world  onssoal  tt 
your  age.  I  have  been  thinking  a 
good  dad  about  you  this  Isst  day  or 
two.  I  am  anxious  to  serve  jou,  and 
have  been  considering  how  to  do  it 
General  Alava  is  an  old  FenhuwUr 
friend  of  mine — ^we  were  once  on  the 
staff  together— and  I  propose,  if  yoa 
do  not  object,  writing  to  htm  by  an 
early  post,  and  mentioning  in  tiie 
strongest  terms  your  gallant  bdia- 
viour  in  that  skirmish  the  other  day." 

I  felt  myself  colour  with  pleasure, 
and,  warmly  shaking  the  Ma|or^ 
hand,  expressed  my  acknowledgments 
— visions  of  promotion,  of  staff  tp- 
pointments  and  brilliant  decorations, 
floating  before  my  eyes. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,*^  oontmued 
the  Major,  "  Lascelles  is  a  fine  fellow, 
but  young  and  imprudent.  He  has 
come  to  Spain  with  his  head  full  of 
romance,  dreaming  of  serenades,  bal- 
conies, twirling  fans,  black  -  eyed 
dames,  and  so  forth.  I  may  advise, 
but  I  cannot  contrd  him ;  a^  I  am 
in  daily  apprehension  of  his  being 
brought  home  with  a  deadly  wound 
from  the  knife  of  some  vindictive 
Spaniard." 

The  Major  was  proceeding  witfa 
his  explanation,  when  another  oflScer 
joined  us,  and  during  the  remaind<7 
of  the  march  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  resuming  this  confidential  conver- 
sation. That  night's  halt  was  at  a 
place  called  Ofla,  famous  for  a  great 
old  convent,  the  burial-place  of  sundry 
Spanish  princes,  but  which  had  then 
been  turned  into  barracks,  and  con- 
siderably knodLod  about  and  plun- 
dered. I  expected  to  meet  the  Major 
at  the  posadoy  where  some  of  us  were 
quartered,  and  where  we  all  dined; 
but  neither  he  nor  Lascelles  appeared. 
Next  day  I  was  orderly  officer,  and 
had  to  ride  forward  to  take  up  quar- 
ters. This  was  a  disagreeable  doty, 
which  we  subalterns  performed  in  tuiu, 
the  quartermaster  having  remained 

sick  at  T .    The  roi3  now  was 

perfectly  safe,  the  weather  fine,  and 
the  march  pleasant. 

My  various  duties  were  not  over 
until  late  that  evening,  and  I  then 
betook  myself  to  the  village  inn, 
where  a  number  of  officers  were  as- 
sembled. They  had  dined,  and  were 
sitting  over  hot  wine.    Miyor  Moss 
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was  of  the  party.  Whilst  I  was 
getting  my  dinner,  the  adjutant 
came  In,  looking  half  vexed,  half 
diverted. 

"The  colonel's  in  a  devil  of  a  way," 
he  said.  "  The  squadron  is  accused 
—of  what  do  yon  suppose  ?  Nothing 
less  than  boosebreaking  and  sacrilege! 
At  that  place  with  an  unpronoance- 
able  name,  where  we  halted  after  the 
skirmish,  the  conn  try  residence  of 
some  Spanish  grandee  was  broken 
into,  and  plundered  of  a  lot  of  vala- 
able  pictures.  The  house  was  uhin- 
habited,  except  by  an  old  woman 
left  in  charge.  The  robbers,  it  seems, 
gagged  and  bound  her;  but  after 
some  time  she  managed  to  get  rid  of 
the  gag,  and  squalled  till  assistance 
came.  She  swears  the  burglars  were 
Imglesesy  but  seems  to  have  been 
awfully  frightened,  for  there  is  no 
making  anything  of  her  description  of 
them.  The  colonel  is  to  have  further 
particulars  to-morrow.  Then  from 
Ofia  another  report  has  come.  Ton 
recollect  the  old  convent  there  ?^ne 
would  not  have  thought  there  was 
much  to  be  got  out  of  that.  But  it 
seems  there  is  a  church  belonging  to 
it,  into  which  robbers  (also  said,  from 
certain  traces  they  left,  to  be  English) 
broke  their  way  last  night.  They  con- 
siderately abstained  from  meddling 
with  the  toe-nail  of  St  Casilda, 
St  Francisco  de  Fanla*s  shirt- collar, 
and  other  precious  relics  enshrined 
there.  But  this  forbearance  does  not 
console  the  monks  for  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  altar-piece,  some  church 
plate,  and  sundry  brocaded  vestments 
of  considerable  value.  In  short,  there 
is  the  devil  to  pay.  The  priests  and 
Spanish  authorities  are  all  up  in  arms; 
the  colonel  is  furious  at  the  stigma 
cast  upon  the  regiment,  and  swears 
he  will  siil  the  matter  to  the  very 
bottom." 

This  intelligence  naturally  gave 
rise  to  much  speculation  and  conver- 
sation. Suspicions  were  pointed  in 
various  directions.  There  were  seve- 
ral private  servants,  and  other  camp- 
followers,  marching  with  the  squadron, 
not  all  of  whom  bore  tbe  most  imma- 
culate of  characters.  Some  suspected 
them.  Others  doubted  that  the 
thieves  were  English  at  all— thought 
they  might  be  Spaniards,  who  had 
palmed  themseivea  off  as  foreigners. 
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to  distract  pursuit  from  the  right 
direction.  A  third  party  admitted 
the  painful  po&ubillty  of  the  delin- 
quents being  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Q.  O.  D.  O.  G.  Hussars.  In  short, 
for  full  half  an  hour  the  matter  was 
briskly  discussed,  amidst  the  smoke 
of  cigars  and  the  fumes  of  the  mulled 
Rioja  wine.  Then  somebody  pro- 
posed cards.  We  played  pretty  late, 
considering  that  the  reveille  was  to 
sound  a  full  hour  before  daylight, 
for  the  next  day's  march  was  a  long 
one;  and,  as  often  happens,  the 
stakes  got  higher  as  the  game  pro- 
ceeded. I  was  unlucky,  and  the 
best  part  of  a  month's  pay  was  trans- 
ferred, in  bright  qnadmples,  from 
my  pocket  to  that  of  Lascelles,  who 
was  the  principal  winner.  Major 
Moss  also  won,  as  we  all  thought, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  evening  he  de- 
clared himself  a  loser. 

"  I  hate  gambling,"  said  he,  as  he 
stood,  candle  in  hand,  at  my  room 
door,  just  as  I  had  tumbled  into  bed, 
sleepy,  and  rather  savage  at  having 
lost  my  money.  "  The  worst  thing 
possible  in  a  regiment.  The  Duke 
hated  it  too.  I  remember  once,  in 
Portugal,  it  was  whilst  we  were  shut 
up  in  Torres  Vedras — but  I  see  you 
are  tired,  and,  faith,  so  am  I.  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  another  time. 
Good  niffht.  By  the  by,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  continued,  coming  back, 
"  the  mornings  are  very  chiily  now, 
and  on  arriving  here,  my  infernal 
servant  coolly  informed  me  that  he 
had  lost  my  cloak  on  the  road.  I 
gave  it  him  to  carry  when  tbe  sun 
got  warm,  and  the  rascal  managed  to 
drop  it.  Can  you  lend  me  sometbiog 
to  keep  the  rheumatism  out  of  my 
old  bones,  till  my  heavy  baggage 
comes  up  ?  " 

The  Major's  heavy  baggage,  I  sup- 
posed, would  come  up  on  elephants. 
He  was  already,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
pretty  well  off  for  impedimenta^  to  be 
travelling  in  a  disturbed  country  and 
over  Spanish  roads.  He  and  Las- 
celles had  four  well- laden  baggage 
animals  between  tbem,  one  belonging 
to  Tomkins,  the  three  others  strong 
rough  brut^  of  a  kind  purchasable, 
in  those  parts,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a-piece.  They  rode,  as  I 
think  I  before  mentioned^  horses 
that  I  and  the  colonel  had  lent  then. 
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"Wen,"  said  I,  "I  hardly  know. 
I  can*!  march  withoat  mj  nniform 
cloak,  yoQ  see,  and  my  pea-jacket 
woaldn't  fit  yon.  Fm  really  anraid  I 
can't  oblige  yon." 

"  But  that  farred  wrapper  of  yours 
— lend  me  that,  can't  yoa  ?  It  will 
be  the  very  thing.  To-morrow  we 
halt  at  a  town,  and  I  can  bay  a 
cloak." 

Now,  truth  to  tell,  I  did  not  much 
like  to  lend  the  Major  the  farred 
wrapper,  as  he  called  it,  which  was  a 
bit  of  boyish  extravagance  and  dandy- 
ism, a  sort  of  dark-green  polonaise^ 
lined  with  squirrel  fur — a  deuced  com- 
fortable sort  of  thing  on  a  cold  night, 
and,  as  I  flattered  myself,  a  par- 
ticularly knowing  and  handsome  piece 
of  toggery.  However,  there  it  lay 
npon  a  chair ;  at  that  time  of  day  I 
was  a  bad  hand  at  refusing  anything 
— thought  it  looked  ill-natured,  mean, 
and  so  forth,  and  moreover  I  was  just 
then  extremely  sleepy — so  I  told  the 
Major  to  take  it,  turned  on  my  pillow, 
and  was  asleep  before  he  had  shut 
the  door. 

How  I  cursed  the  trumpets  the 
next  morning,  as  they  clanged  out 
the  reveille  in  front  of  the  posada, 
my  drowsy  servant  at  the  same  time 
stumbling  into  my  room  with  a  stink- 
ing oil  lamp  in  his  hand — one  of  those 
pnmitive  iron  beaks,  still  used  in 
Spain,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
stolen  from  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  however. 
A  hasty  wash,  a  rapid  pack,  a  struggle 
into  my  boots,  a  brief  visit  to  the  stables 
of  my  troop,  a  hurried  breakfast  on  de- 
licious chocolate,  (Inxurv  of  the  poor- 
est Spanish  village,)  and  then  into  the 
saddle.  Whilst  the  squadron  formed 
up,  I  looked  about  for  Major  Moss, 
whose  old  military  habits  made  him 
usually  as  punctual  on  parade  as 
though  bis  presence  had  been  required 
there.  This  morning  he  was  absent, 
but  I  saw  his  servant  at  the  stable 
door,  busy  saddling  and  arranging 
the  baggage,  and  I  called  to  him  to 
know  where  his  master  was.  He  was 
rather  late,  the  man  said,  but  was 
getting  up.  Just  then  the  Major  put 
his  nightcapped  head  out  of  window. 
"  Late  on  parade,"  cried  I. 
"Yes,"  said  he;  "couldn't  sleep 
all  night.  Very  lively  beds  these. 
Didn't  you  find  them  so?  " 


I  had  been  too  tired  to  attend  to 
such  trifles. 

"Lascelles  is  still  snoring,  I  be- 
lieve," said  the  Major;  "but  IH  have 
him  up  directly,  and  we'll  be  after 
you  in  no  time.  Ah,  Tomkins,  how 
d'ye  do?  We  shall  bring  up  the 
rear  to-day.  Road  quite  safe,  is  It 
not?" 

"Perfectly  so,  I  believe,"  replied 
Tomkins,  rather  stiffly,  as  if  he  did 
not  much  relish  the  mfffatcj^>ped 
Major's  free  and  easy  address,  in 
front  of  his  assembled  squadron. 

Major  Moss  winked  at  me,  nodded, 
shut  the  window,  and  in  five  minutes, 
and  with  the  first  sunbeam,  we 
marched  out  of  the  place. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  I  looked    back    along  the 
road,  expectmg  to  see  the  Major  and 
his  friend,  with  their  well-laden  bag- 
gage animals,  trotting  up  in  onr  rear. 
But  I  looked  in  vain.    The  day  wore 
on.    About  noon  a  half- hour's  halt 
was  called,  in  a  pleasant  vine-em- 
bowered village,  to  feed  the  hors^ 
and  refresh  the  men;— still  the  ab^- 
tees  did  not  rejoin  us.    The  sun  sank ; 
dusk  came,  then  darkness,  and  we 
halted  for  the  night.    Quarters  taken 
up,  and  the  routine  of  duty  gone 
through,  the  officers  assembled,  as 
usual,  for  supper  at  the  inn.    No 
signs  of  the  Major ;  his  absence  be- 
came the   subject    of  conversation. 
Could    anything  have  happened  to 
him?    Was    the  road    quite   safe? 
Were  there   parties  of  the  enemy 
about?    The  two  last  questions  were 
satisfactorily  replied  to.    Only  one 
doubt  arose.     Early  in  that  day's 
march,  we  had  passed  a  place  where 
the  road  forked.    Ours  was  the  left 
hand  route.    That  to  the  right  led 
straight   into    the   Carllst   country. 
Could  the  travellers   have  made  a 
mistake  —  been    purposely    misled, 
perhaps,  by  some  ill-disposed  peasant 
—  and  have  ridden  into  the  lion's 
jaws?     The    possibility    made    me 
uneasy,  and  I  confess  that  with  my 
misgivings  about   my  friends  were 
mingled  some  selfish  thoughts  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  good  bay  charger,  which 
the  debonnaire  Lascelles  bestrode,  and 
of  the  elegant  polonaise^  Schneider's 
masterpiece,  that  contributed  to  the 
bodily  comfort  of  the  veteran  of  many 
fights.    Our  apprehensions,  however, 
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were  considerably  relieved  by  the 
arrival,  late  that  ni^ht,  of  a  Spanish 
officer  going  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 
He  had  made  a  very  long  and  rapid 
day^s  march,  had  ridden  through  our 
last  night^s  halting-place  aboot  noon, 
and  had  there  fallen  in  with  the 
Major  and  Lascelles.  They  were 
preparing  for  departore,  and  had  told 
him  they  might  possibly  be  nnable  to 
overtake  the  sqnadron  that  day — 
which  was,  however,  quite  unim- 
portant, as  we  were  drawing  neai*  to 
oar  final  destination,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  road  was  perfectly 
safe.  So  the  Spanish  officer  had 
fonnd  it.  With  a  soldier  servant  for 
sole  escort,  he  had  performed  his 
journey  without  molestation  or  sign 
of  perU. 

Two  days  more  brought  us  to  the 
place  where  we  were  for  a  time  to 
be  quartered.  It  was  a  large  pro- 
vincial town;  and,  after  dodging  about 
for  so  long  a  time  amongst  poor 
villages,  sleeping  on  maize-straw 
mattresses,  and  relying  for  staple 
provender  on  rusty  bacon  and  elderly 
6^g8,  we  hailed  with  delight  the  signs 
of  civilisation  that  greeted  our  eyes 
on  entrance,  and  indulged  in  pleasing 
anticipations  of  feather-beds  and  flesh- 
pots.  All  the  more  intense  was  our 
disgust  when,  upon  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  we  were  marched  out  to 
cantonments  in  two  hamlets  nearly  a 
league  from  the  town.  On  arriving 
there,  we  found  them  already  occupied 
by  several  companies  of  infantry. 
'There  was  stabling  enough  for  the 
horses,  but  the  men*s  quarters  were 
bad,  and  those  for  the  officers  worse. 
In  virtue  of  his  rank,  Tomkins  got 
himself  well  put  np,  and  so  did  the 
senior  captain  and  regimental  stafl*; 
but,  in  the  further  village,  the  other 
captain,  and  three  unfortunate  subs, 
(including  myself,)  found  themselves 
utterly  at  a  nonplus.  In  vain  did  we 
drag  the  bewildered  alcalde  from  house 
to  house  in  quest  of  billets;  every 
room  was  filled.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  infantry  had  three  rooms, 
(for  himself,  adjutant,  and  orderly- 
room,)  but  churlishly  refused  to  com- 
press his  arrangements  into  two.  In 
short,  it  seemed  likely  we  should  have 
to  bivouac,  or  to  sleep  over  the  stables 
amongst  the  men,  when  a  good  genius 
came  to  our  rescue.    Going  through 


one  of  the  prmcipal  habitations  in  the 
place,  (there  were  onlv  three  or  four 
decent  houses,  the  others  consisting 
merely  of  stable,  kitchen,  and  loft,) 
Captain  Ramsay,  vexed  at  finding 
every  place  taken  up,  pointed  to  a 
door,  and  asked  who  was  billeted 
there^  at  the  same  time  grasping  the 
handle. 

**  The  commandant  of  artillery ! " 
replied  the  alcalde.  But  before  the 
words  were  uttered,  the  door  had 
opened,  and  ^^  Jack  Rutherford  I  '*  was 
exclaimed  by  four  voices,  in  various 
notes  of  admiration.  There  lay  Jack, 
in  his  hammock,  his  short  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  frowning  over  the  ArtiUery- 
mafCs  Manual,  In  an  Instant  he  and 
the  book  were  npon  the  floor,  and  he 
made  us  welcome  in  his  quarters. 
These  were  not  splendid,  consisting  of 
a  single  room,  of  moderate  size,  with 
a  desd-table  and  bench,  and  two  lame 
chairs,  for  sole  furniture.  Jack  slept  in 
his  hammock ;  a  few  nails  in  the  wall 
supported  his  well-burnished  sabre, 
his  valise  and  pistols ;  a  very  mode- 
rate-sized portmanteau  comprised  the 
whole  of  his  heavy  baggage.  But 
Jack*s  notions  of  hospitaUty  were  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  On  learn- 
ing our  dilemma,  he  immediately  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  four  take  up 
our  quarters  with  him.  After  taking 
the  inventory  of  his  apartment,  the 
ofl^r  was  not  very  tempting,  and  yet 
we  were  fain  to  accept  it,  for  the  room 
was  clean  and  airy,  and  the  only  one 
vacant  in  the  wretched  hamlet,  which 
boasted  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
inn.  So  that  night,  after  a  homely 
but  merry  meal,  succeeded  by  some 
tolerable  grog  and  cigars,  and  by  some 
of  Jack^s  very  best  yams,  we  all  slept 
there,  on  beds  made  np  of  cloaks, 
horse-blankets,  and  the  like.  Next 
day  we  got  out  a  camp-bed  or  two, 
and  made  ourselves  tolerably  comfort- 
able in  a  rough  way;  and  I  hardly 
remember  to  have  passed  a  pleasanter 
or  merrier  three  weeks  than  I  did 
there,  tvQ  in  a  small  room,  with 
scarcely  enough  chairs  to  sit  npon,  our 
diet  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
Irish  stew,  composed  of  tough  ration 
beef;  dry  salt  sardines ;  an  occasional 
hare,  shot  in  the  neighbouring  fields ; 
and,  for  liquids,  bad  coffee  and  Spanish 
brandy.  The  town  was  not  very  far  ofl^ 
but  it  was  crowded  with  troops;  rot^ 
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•nd  weather  were  bud,  and  snppUes 
not  easily  obtained. 

Meanwhile  we  did  not  forget  our 
absent  friends,  Major  Moss  and  Lo- 
thario Lascelles.  We  expected  them 
for  two  days;  bat  when  these  past, 
and  they  appeared  not,  Tomkins  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  authorities,  and 
inquiries  were  instituted.  The  result 
of  these  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Our  two  friends,  it  appeared,  had  not 
quitted,  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  villas  in  which  we  left  them. 
They  had  with  them  their  baggage, 
and  their  two  servants,  one  a  French- 
man, the  other  an  Englishman,  whom 
they  had  not  brought  out  from  Eng- 
land, we  afterwards  learned,  but  had 

picked  up  on  landing  at  T ,  where 

he  had  been  discharged  by  some  officer. 
About  half  a  league  beyond  the  place 
where  the  road  forked,  stood  a  good- 
sized  village,  at  which,  before  start- 
ing, they  had  declared  their  intention 
of  passing  the  night.  At  this  village 
they  had  never  been  seen.  It  was 
just  possible  they  might  have  passed 
throngh  unobserved,  after  nightfall; 
but  then,  how  was  it  that  at  no  sub- 
sequent place  upon  the  road  could  the 
least  tidings  be  obtained  of  them? 
Upon  the  other  hand,  two  peasants 
were  found,  who  deposed  to  hav- 
ing met,  soon  after  nightfall,  upon 
the  road  leading  into  the  Carlist 
country,  a  party  of  travellers,  con- 
sisting of  four  men  and  ?ix  horses, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage. The  peasants  had  met  them 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  each 
other,  at  an  interval  of  half  a  league, 
proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace.  One  of 
the  men,  known  to  be  well  affected  to 
the  Queen's  cause,  said  that  he  had 
told  the  travellers,  in  passing,  and  after 
the  customary  *'  good  night!"  that 
they  were  within  a  league  and  a  half 
of  a  certain  town,  notoriously  occu- 
pied by  the  Carlists,  and  whose  name, 
he  thought,  would  be  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
fall  in  with  the  rebels.  They  had 
made  him  an  unintelligible  reply  in 
bad  Spanish,  and  not  knowing  who  or 
what  they  might  be,  he  dared  not  say 
more,  lest  he  should  get  into  danger 
by  too  plainly  intimating  to  what 
party  he  belonged.  The  other  pea- 
sant, a  less  intelligent  or  less  willing 
witness,  bad  met  them  nearer  to  the 


division  of  the  roads.  He  either  covid 
not,  or  would  not,  give  any  particuUrs 
beyond  agreeing  as  to  the  nanbers  of 
the  men  and  horses,  and  sajiof  tint, 
as  he  passed,  one  of  the  forma*  waa 
beating  the  animal  he  rode,  and  whi^ 
also  had  baggage  on  it,  and  swemnng 
at  it  in  French.  Beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing,  had  not  spoken  to  or  ptaH- 
cnlariy  noticed  them.  On  calcnlatiiig 
time  and  distances,  it  became  evideot 
that  rather  quick  marching  wonld  have 
brought  the  Major  and  his  party  to  the 
fork  in  the  road  at  about  niightfall, 
and  to  the  places  where  the  peasants 
had  met  them  just  at  the  time  de- 
posed to  by  these.  The  only  fact  that 
threw  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  matter 
was,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  marching  fast,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
at  rather  a  slow  pace,  in  conformity 
with  ours.  Tomkins  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  fatiguing  his  horses  on  thie 
march.  "Walk!  walk!"  was  his 
continual  cry— a  command  which  in 
time  became  so  habitval  to  him,  that 
he  would  not  unfrequently  repeat  it 
when  quite  unnecessary,  and  even 
when  the  regiment  was  halted ;  so 
that  the  men  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  "  Walker,"  which  stuck  to  him  to 
the  last.  When  not  marching  with 
us,  however,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Major  Moss  and  Las- 
celles  might  not  Mlopt  a  briska*  mode 
of  progression— the  more  so  as  they 
were  probably  desirous  to  reach  their 
destination  before  dark.  And  doubt- 
less their  ill-omened  haste  made  them 
overlook  the  divergence  of  the  roads, 
or  neglect  inquiring  which  they  ^ooid 
take.  Thus  every  circumstance  com- 
bined to  leave  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  our  unfortunate  acquain- 
tances had  fallen  into  the  hands  oi  the 
Carlists,  from  whom  it  was  much  to 
be  feared  they  would  experience  little 
mercy,  even  should  they  succeed  in 
establishing  their  quality  of  peaceable 
travellers,  so  exasperated,  at  that 
time,  were  the  Spanish  Pretender^ 
adherents  against  all  who  bore  ihe 
name  of  Englishman. 

Such  was  the  result  ef  the  inresti- 
gation  instituted  by  the  local  antlmi- 
ties.  The  general  commandiDg  the 
district  promised  that,  on  the  next 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  wae 
shortly  to  take  place,  inquiries  shonld 
be  made  of  the  Carlist  ofioen,  and 
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everything  done  to  ascertain  what 
had  become  of  onr  two  conntrymen, 
and  to  obtain  their  liberty  if  they  still 
lived.  Hard-hearted  Tomkins  gmm- 
bled  not  a  little  at  the  loss  of  bis 
horses,  bnt  did  not  expend  much  com- 
miseration on  the  fate  of  his  Penin- 
sular contemporary.  Yonnger  and  less 
callous,  I  trust  I  shall  ^  believed 
when  I  say  that  sincere  regret  for 
the  misfortunes  of  my  friends  was 
mingled  with  that  which  I  not  un- 
natnrally  felt  for  my  good  bay  horse 
and  elegant  fur  coat,  and  for  the  pro- 
mised, but  as  yet  unwritten,  recom- 
mendation to  General  Alava. 

Jack  Rutherford,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  two  light  guns,  which  he 
daily  manoeuvred  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  till  he  was  splashed  to  the  eyes 
and  as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  was  not 
satisfied  with  having  given  up  four- 
fifths  of  his  apartment,  but  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  the  hos- 
pitable to  his  friends  the  hussars. 
So  he  gave  a  dinner  party,  to  which 
every  man  brought  his  own  knife  and 
fork,  and  where  there  was  almost  a 
glass  for  every  two  persons.  The 
repast  was  more  abundant  than  ele- 
gant, but  the  good  humour  that  pre- 
vailed was  boundless,  and  the  fnn  it 
gave  rise  to  unlimited.  Jack  was 
just  warbling,  to  the  tune  of  the 
"  British  Grenadiers,"  a  song  he  had 
himself  composed  in  honour  and 
praise  of  the  Galloping  Ganners, 
when  an  orderly  came  to  tell  Captain 
Ramsay  that  the  colonel  desired  to 
see  him  at  the  next  village.  .In  half 
an  hour  Ramsay  returned,  in  great 
glee  at  prospect  of  something  to  do. 
Twenty  men  were  to  parade  at  two 
hours  before  daybreak.  The  object 
was  to  surprise  a  Carlist  cavalry 
picket  which  passed,  every  morning 
before  daylight,  over  a  hill  less  than 
a  mile  from  our  quarters.  For  three 
successive  mornings  its  passage  had 
been  observed ;  its  business  was 
doubtless  to  convey  some  communi- 
cation between  two  points  of  the 
Carlist  line,  the  shortest  road  between 
which  passed  at  that  short  distance 
from  us.  That  the  Carlists  did  not 
fear  to  be  intercepted  by  an  ambus- 
cade, certainly  showed  rather  a  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  onr  vigilance 
and  soldiership,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  show  them  what  these  were  worth. 


The  command  of  the  twenty  men 
should  naturally  have  devolved  upon 
a  subaltern,  but  as  the  enterprise  re- 
quired much  caution  and  judgment, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
which  Ramsay  considered  he  pos- 
sessed, having  been  over  it  two  or 
three  times  after  hares,  he  took  the 
command  himself.  I  accompanied 
him.  In  our  eagerness,  we  were  oat 
sooner  than  necessary,  and  remained 
for  nearly  three  hours  halted  just  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  con- 
trary side  to  that  by  which  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  approach.  A  pea- 
sant had  given  information  of  the 
very  path  by  which  they  usually 
came — a  sort  of  sheep  track  leading 
over  the  corner  of  the  hill.  We  sat 
upon  onr  horses  behind  a  small  clus- 
ter of  trees :  it  was  October  ;  the 
night  had  been  wet,  and,  although 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  air  was 
damp,  and  towards  dawn  it  got  very 
cold.  We  were  not  sorry  when  the 
first  grey  light  came.  We  were 
on  the  alert;  this  was  the  time  the 
enemy  might  be  looked  for.  But  the 
sky  brightened,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  them.  The  hour  passed  at 
which  they  usually  appeared.  Our 
faces,  already  rather  blue  with  the 
cold,  looked  bluer  still  with  antici- 
pated disappointment.  The  rascals 
were  evidently  not  coming.  We  bad 
been  airing  ourselves  half  the  night 
in  a  damp  field,  all  for  nothing. 

^*  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
to  do  after  all,"  said  Ramsay  to  me, 
twisting  bis  thick  yellow  mustache 
with  an  air  of  vexation.  "  You  look 
rather  cold,  Green.  You  may  warm 
yourself  presently  by  a  trot  home  to 
your  breakfast.  Hang  the  fellows  I 
Wait  here  a  bit— I  will  peep  round  the 
other  end  of  the  hill  and  f»ee  if  flnvthin^ 
is  moving  in  the  conn  try  beyond. '' 

Taking  six  men,  Ramsay  rode  along 
the  side  of  the  long  low  hill,  main- 
taining just  the  same  distance  from 
its  summit  as  that  at  which  he  left  us 
stationed.  He  thus  increased  his  dis- 
tance from  the  place  at  which  the 
picket  usually  came  over  the  hill, 
close  to  which  plare  we  were  baited. 
Left  alone,  I  redoubled  my  vigilance. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  at 
which  the  enemy  might  be  expected 
to  appear  —  althongh  my  hopes  of 
thefar  appearance,  I  confess,  were  J^*^ 
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slender — when  I  heard  a  shout  in  my 
rear,  and,  looking  round,  saw  Ramsay 
and  his  half-dozen  troopers  sparring 
in  pursuit  of  three  Carlist  cavaliers 
who  had  just  come  over  that  comer 
of  the  hill  which  was  farthest  from  us, 
but  nearest  to  our  cantonment.  Impu- 
nity had  begotten  temerity.  Instead 
of  a  dozen  men,  an  officer  and  two 
orderlies  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
duty,  whatever  it  was ;  and  they,  to 
save  distance,  had  ventured  still 
nearer  to  their  enemy's  quarters  than 
thepicket  had  dared  to  do. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  men  I 
now  galloped  off  to  support  Ramsay, 
although  it  was  evident,  from  the 
start  he  had  got  of  us,  that  the  fate 
of  the  fugitives  would  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  without  our  aid.    As 
we  rode  along,  an  animated  and  strik- 
ing scene  was  presented  to  us.    The 
hill  sloped  gradually  into  the  green 
plain,  sprinkled  with  trees  from  which 
autumn  was  fast  stripping  the  leaves. 
A    blue    vapour    floated    over    the 
ground,  receiving  a  reddish  tint  from 
the  early  sunbeams,  that  now  forced 
their    way  through    the   masses    of 
cloud.    In  the  flat  at  my  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  vapour,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  frame  to  the  picture,  I  ob- 
tained, whilst  descending  the  slope, 
a  complete  view  of  all  that  passed. 
The  Carlist  officer,  who  wore  a  wliite 
horseman's  cloak  with  a  red  collar, 
was  mounted  on  a  good  black  Span- 
ish charger,  very  fast,  and  which  on 
dry  ground  would  have  carried  him 
clear  away,  but  which  was  no  m&tch 
in  speed,  over  that  sodden  turf,  for 
the  English  horses  that  followed  it. 
His  two  green-coated  lancers  kept 
well  up  with  him,  and  the  three  made 
with  might  and  main  for  a  road  on 
which  their  horses  would  And  harder 
footing,  and  where,  in  a  village.  Car- 
list  infantry  were  stationed.    It  was  a 
life  and  death  race,  and  death  won  it. 
I  saw  Ramsay,  on  his  powerful  bright 
chestnut,  gain  at  every  stride  upon  the 
fugitives,  and  three  of  his  men  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  him.     Pre- 
sently he  was  so  close  to  one  of  the 
Carlists  that  he  but  just  avoided  a 
sudden    and    dexterous   rear-point. 
The  next  instant  his  sabre  cut  through 
the  flat  scarlet  cap  of  the  lancer,  who 
fell  from  his  horse.    As  the  cut  was 
delivered,  the  Carlist  officer,  turning 
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in  his  saddle,  fired  a  pistol  at  his  fore- 
most pursuer.  Allowing  for  dlflfereoce 
of  costume,  the  group,  at  that  mo- 
ment, reminded  me  of  a  sketch  by 
Wouvermans.  Two  other  shots  wex^ 
fired  by  the  hussars,  and  the  officer 
and  his  horse  rolled  over  ;  whilst,  at 
almost  the  same  instant,  the  second 
lancer,  after  a  most  gallant  attempt 
to  defend  himself  against  two  of  oar 
men,  was  struck  from  his  saddle. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  of  this 
spirited  little  conflict,  the  Caiiist  was 
on  his  feet.  His  horse,  which  wtt 
not  seriously  wounded,  stood  trem- 
bling beside  him.  He  himself  was 
unhurt,  and  in  the  act  of  presenting 
his  sword  to  Ramsay. 

*^  I  see  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Eug- 
lislimeu,"  he  said  in  French,  "  and 
reckon  on  good  treatment.^^ 

He  spoke  in  a  firm,  confident  tone, 
and  there  was  no  quailing  in  his  conn- 
tenance  or  bearing ;  but  I  saw  that 
he  cast  a  doubtful  glance  at  onr  men, 
as  they  came  galloping  np  with  no 
very  friendly  mien.  Althongh  the 
fellows  had  scarcely  fleshed  a  sabre 
since  they  landed  in  Spain,  they  knew 
there  was  no  quarter  for  them  if 
taken,  and  this  made  them  ruthless 
enough.  There  was  a  shade  of 
anxiety  on  the  officer's  face  as  he 
awaited  Ramsay's  reply.  Had  he 
known  his  man,  he  could  not  hare 
doubted  what  that  would  be.  Ram- 
say was  as  gentle  as  brave,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  kindly  Kentish  nature 
to  hurt  living  creature  unless  able 
and  willing  to  defend  itself.  In  two 
minutes  more  the  prisoner,  having 
given  his  parole  not  to  escape  whilst 
in  our  charge,  was  mounted  and  rid- 
ing between  Ramsay  and  me,  and  the 
detachment  was  on  its  way  to  canton* 
ments.  Before  we  got  there,  we  had 
found  out  a  good  deal  about  our  new 
acquaintance  and  captive,  who  was 
a  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
dressed  in  a  neat  staff  uniform,  and 
altogether  better  equipped  than  was 
usual  with  Carlist  officers.  He  was  a 
Frenchman,  he  told  us,  and  a  staunch 
royalist ;  had  served  in  the  royal 
guard  before  the  revolution  of  18S0, 
had  fought  in  La  Vend^  with  the 
Duchess  of  Herri,  and,  when  that  ris- 
ing was  finally  quelled,  had  come  to 
Spain  to  serve  Charles  Y.  Altogether 
he  was  a  frank,  gentlemanly,   and 
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very  soldierlj  man,  and   it  was  a 

Eitj  to  think  that  he  woald  now  pro- 
ably  pass  months,  perhaps  years,  in 
a  sqnalid  prison.  Ramsay  said  as 
much  to  me,  in  English,  and  added 
that  he  would  ask  the  colonel  to  make 
interest  for  an  early  exchange  for  this 
fine  fellow.  The  word  at  once  re- 
minded me  of  Major  Moss,  and  I  asked 
the  Frenchman  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing of  two  English  trayellers  who 
were  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carlists,  on  a  dinr  and  at 
a  place  which  I  named.  He  shook 
his  head.  No  English  prisoners  had 
been  taken  so  recently,  to  his  know- 
ledge. I  went  on  to  describe  the 
appearance,  equipment,  number  of 
horses,  &c.  of  the  Major  and  Lascel- 
les.  Suddenly  our  captive  slapped 
Lis  hand  on  his  thigh. 

"PorWeu/"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
whom  you  mean — the  two  Jew  pic- 
ture-dealers. But  they  were  not  taken 
prisoners— they  came  m  of  themselves. 
They  are  in  France  by  this  time." 

The  Frenchman's  first  sentence 
raised  hopes  which  the  succeeding 
ones  extinguished. 

**  We  are  not  talking  of  the  same 
persons,"  I  said.  "  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen is  a  retired  British  officer,  who 
had  the  honour  of  formerly  serving 
against  your  great  Napoleon  in  this 
very  country.  The  other  is  the 
youn^r  son  of  a  noble  English  fa- 
mily." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  to  be  sure  I "  cried  the 
Frenchman,  laughing  heartily.-  **  I 
know  all  that  story.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  yon  that 
your  British  major  and  my  Jew  pic- 
ture-dealer (and  stealer  also,  I  sus- 
pect) are  identical.  So  yours  was  the 
English  regiment  that  had  the  advan- 
tage of  escorting  them  to  within  a 
league  or  two  of  our  lines  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
a  rare  joke !  I  saw  the  fellows  the 
other  day  at  headquarters.  Every- 
body was  laughing  at  their  clever  im- 
position upon  the  enemy.  They  had 
passports  from  the  King's  prmcipal 
London  agent,  and  were  perfectly 
well  treated — if  it  be  any  gratification 
to  you  to  know  that.  They  had  heaps 
of  baggage — rolls  of  pictures,  and 
other  matters,  which  they  had  bought, 
they  said ;  but  I  heard  that  some  of 
the  things  were  of  a  nature  that  could 
hardly  have  been  honestly  come  by. 


They  did,  however,  buy  a  few  pictures 
whilst  with  us,  and  dog-cheap  they 
got  them,  money  being  scarce  iu  King 
Charles's  country,  and  coloured  can- 
vass in  little  demand." 

*^  Had  they  an  English  bay  horse 
with  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

*^  To  be  sure  they  had — a  capital 
strong  charger ;  and  well  they  sold  it, 
too,  to  a  colonel  of  cavalry.  They  sold 
all  their  horses,  and  at  very  good 
prices;  for,  if  pictures  are  at  a  dis- 
count amongst  us,  horse-flesh,  when 
good,  is  invaluable." 

I  bade  a  mental  adieu  to  my  poor 
Rocket,  and  told  the  Frenchman,  in 
few  words,  the  tricks  the  two  impos- 
tors had  played,  and  that  the  horses, 
and  (I  had  now  no  doubt)  a  large 
poi-tion  of  their  pictures  and  baggage, 
were  stolen  goods.  A  thousand  little 
cu-cumstances,  unnoted  or  unheeded 
at  the  time,  now  flashed  upon  me, 
and  I  saw  the  whole  scheme.  It  had 
certainly  been  cleverly  devised  and 
executed.  Its  origin  was  doubtless 
to  be  traced  to  my  incarceration  at 

T ,  and  to  the  intimacy  with  Moss 

that  grew  out  of  that  trifling  inci- 
dent. Circumstances  had  favoured  the 
rogues,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
most  skilfully  availed  themselves  of 
them.  The  footing  they  were  on  with 
the  regiment,  and  the  rank  and  quali- 
ties they  assumed,  and  which  none 
thought  of  questioning,  rendered  them 
the  last  persons  on  whom  suspicion  of 
any  kind  was  likely  to  fall. 

Our  light-hearted  prisoner  rocked 
in  his  saddle  with  laughter  at  my 
story. 

"  A  thousand  pities  you  caught  me 
this  morning,"  he  cried.  "  First,  be- 
cause I  candidly  confess  that  I  much 
prefer  the  outside  of  a  horse  to  the 
inside  of  a  prison ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause I  have  spoiled,  or  at  least  cur- 
tailed, the  best  joke  I  ever  heard.  But 
for  my  revelations,  you  would  have 
continued  to  mourn,  for  Heaven  knows 
how  long,  the  dark  and  mysterious 
fate  of  the  brave  Peninsular  veteran, 
and  the  hopeful  scion  of  England's 
nobility.  But  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  he,  seeing  me  lookrather  thought- 
ful, (my  head  was  running  on  Rocket 
and  the  furred  garment,)  "  I  forget 
that  you  are  a  loser  by  the  fellows' 
rascality,  and  a  serious  loser  too,  since 
a  good  horse  Is  a  soldier's  greatest 
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treasure  in  this  wild  war.  I  wish 
jonr  loss  might  be  replaced  by  poor 
Rojalist,^^  he  added,  monmfully  pat- 
ting his  charger's  neck  ;  ^*  but  I  fear 
he  will  pass  into  hands  where  I  shall 
be  more  averse  to  see  him.  The  fact 
is,  the  two  Jews  wonld  hardly  have 
escaped  some  investigation  of  their 
plunder,  had  they  not,  besides  a  Lon- 
don passport  and  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, brought  a  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  forces  and  movements 
of  the  Isabelistas.  They  had  been 
taking  notes  ever  since  they  came  to 
the  country ;  and  some  of  their  me- 
moranda were  of  considerable  interest 
and  value.  So  they  were  made  much 
of,  and  permitted  to  depart  in 
peace." 

Mighty  was  the  nproar  amongst 
the  ofScers  of  the  sqnadron,  when  I 
imparted  to  them  the  Frenchman's 
tale.  It  was  astonishing  how  many 
suspicious  traits  were  remembered, 
now  that  the  Major  and  the  Honour- 
able were  discovered  to  be  a  pair  of 
sharpers.  Their  uniform  luck  at  cards 
was  now  explained.  Besides  this, 
they  had  borrowed  something,  it  ap- 
peared, of  nearly  every  one  of  us. 
One  regretted  a  field-glass,  another  a 
saddle;  in  short,  where  they  could 
not  get  much  they  had  taken  little, 
but  they  had  lost  no  opportunity.  For 
our  own  sakes,  we  kept  the  matter  as 
quiet  as  possible;  but  of  course  it 
got  wind,  and  the  laugh  was  loud 
against  us.  Tom  kins,  who,  as  the 
oldest  man  amongst  us,  ought  to  have 
taken  shame  for  his  want  of  penetra- 
tion, was  mean  enough  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  on  me,  as  having  been 
the  first  to  introduce  to  the  regiment 
the  distinguished  Major  and  his  aris- 
tocratic friend.  I  thought  this  rather 
hard,  considering  the  loss  of  Rocket 
and  the  fur  coat,  neither  of  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  did  I  ever  again 
behold.  In  this  respect,  Tomkins  was 


more  fortunate.  The  horse  he  had 
lent  to  the  psendo  PeninsoUur  hen> 
was  recognised,  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
the  field  of  a  smart  combat.  One  of 
Jack  Rutherford's  fonr-poondera  had 
made  dog's-meat  of  the  poor  bmte. 

Years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to 
England.  When  I  did,  I  took  pains 
to  trace  the  Major  and  his  confederate. 
Although  I  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  gentlemen,  my  researches  were 
not  altogether  unsnccessfal.  I  heard 
of  scores  of  Jews  named  Mose — it 
being,  I  was  informed,  no  uncomniOD 
practice  with  that  ancient  race  to  sup- 
press the  e  in  the  patriarchal  name  of 
Moses,  when  it  chances  to  be  their 
patronymic.  I  have  little  donbc, 
however,  that  Major  Moss  of  the  Pen- 
insula is  identical  with  one  Mordecai 
Moss,  formerly  well  known  as  a  dealer 
in  pictures,  old  armour,  antique  ta- 
pestry, sham  autographs,  and  the  like 
commodities,  and  who  retired,  some 
years  ago,  on  a  handsome  competency 
—acquired,  I  was  told,  in  great  part, 
by  a  lucky  spec,  in  paintings  by  the 
Spanish  masters— to  a  pleasant  villa 
in  the  environs  of  that  Hebrew  para- 
dise, the  Free  City  of  Frankfbrt-on- 
the-Maine.  This  retirement  appears 
to  have  taken  place  just  abont  the 
time  that  one  Lewis  Lazams,  alias 
Lascelles,  alias  the  Jew  Dorsay,  was 
exported,  free  of  charge,  to  a  foreign 
land,  for  his  share  in  a  very  extensrre 
robbery  of  diamonds,  whose  details, 
at  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  filled 
the  columns  of  all  the  London  news- 
papers. What  confirmed  me  in  nay 
belief  that,  as  regarded  the  Major,  I 
had  traced  the  right  man,  was,  that 
Mordecai  Moss  was  latterly  known 
amongst  his  intimates  by  the  name  of 
Pipeclay  Moss,  which  he  earned  by 
his  propensity  to  telling  astounding 
tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventor^ 
whilst  holding  a  staff  appointment  in 
the  service  of  Her  Catholic  Miyesty. 
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TBI  CHITBCH  OF  SPAIN. 


Spain  is  the  most  extraordinary 
conntry  in  Europe,  from  the  superior- 
ity of  its  climate,  the  advantages  of 
its  position,  and  the  variety,  abun- 
dance, and  richness  of  its  productions. 
It  is  not  less  extraordinary  in  its 
history,  in  its  sudden  rise  to  power, 
in  the  extent  of  that  power,  in  the 
opulence  of  its  colonies,  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  alienation,  and  in 
the  general  decay  of  its  influence 
among  nations. 

On  a  glance  at  the  map,  it  would 
seem  to  be  made  for  universal  do- 
minion. Covered  on  three  sides  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Pyrenees, 
a  rampart  absolutely  impregnable,  if 
vigorously  defended,  it  appears  to 
command  Southern  Europe,  while 
itself  remains  guarded  by  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seas.  Its  very  form 
has  the  compactness  of  empire;  it 
is  nearly  a  square  (including  Por- 
tugal) of  six  hundred  miles  a  side, 
and  this  square  exhibiting  every  form 
of  surface  and  of  soil,  mountain  and 
valley,  adapted  for  every  kind  of 
European  and  tropical  production, 
with  every  kind  of  climate,  from  the 
wholesome  cold  of  the  north  to  the 
sultry  temperature  of  the  south ;  its 
centre  a  vast  table-land,  rising  to  the 
level  of  three  thousand  feet  alK>ve  the 
sea,  an  elevation  double  that  of  the 
Alpine  plains— that  table- land  con- 
stituting nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  Spain ;  thus,  by  one  of  the 
fine  contrivances  of  nature,  or  rather 
of  Providence,  giving,  in  the  midst  of 
a  southern,  the  refreshing  vigour  of 
an  atmosphere  like  our  own.  The 
whole  extent  of  Spain  proper  is 
about  185,000  square  miles,  or  double 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  yet  this 
immense,  prolific,  and  superb  space 
contains  only  a  population  of  ten 
millions  of  souls ! 

Once  sovereign  of  Grermany,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Spain  has  lost 
them  all ;  once  sovereign  of  the  gold 
and  silver  countries  of  the  Western 
Worid,  Spain  has  lost  them  all ;  once 
sovereign  of  a  chain  of  colonies  un- 


equalled in  the  world,  Spain  has  lost 
them  all  but  Cuba  and  some  name- 
less others,  and  holds  even  those  by 
the  precarious  tenure  of  American 
conscience.  Spain  has  never  reco- 
vered that  self-inflicted  blow,  the  loss 
of  the  Armada  I 

But  our  immediate  subject  is  the 
Church.  Spain  is  characteristic  in 
everything.  She  is  the  only  great 
kingdom  in  Europe  which  has  been 
ruled  in  all  her  faculties  by  the 
Church.  The  priest  has  been  the  great 
depository  of  Spanish  power.  The 
confessor  has  always  superseded  the 
councillor.  The  monk  has  been  the 
master  of  the  state,  the  inquisitor 
has  been  the  lord  of  her  religion,  the 
kingdom  a  vast  monastery,  and  the 
population,  like  the  crowd  gathered 
at  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  a  com- 
bination of  the  beggar  and  the  devo- 
tee. The  Church  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  in  those  days  among  the 
poorest  people  of  Europe.  The  Pri- 
mate, Archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  a 
revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling  I — a 
sum  equivalent  in  England  to  two 
millions.  The  convents  were  over- 
flowing with  wealth;  the  cathedrals 
were  palaces  for  thousands  of  those 
who  ''neither  toiled  nor  spun,"  till 
the  evil  day  came.  French  invasion 
poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  people 
rose,  and,  once  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  resolved  to  be  impoverished 
no  more  by  a  generation  of  idlers. 

But  foreign  revolution  never  stops 
at  justice — it  always  degenerates  in- 
to rapine.  It  has  no  conception  of 
securing  rights  while  it  caq  perpetrate 
wrongs.  ^^Za  proprikft  c'est  le  vol^^ 
is  the  motto  of  all  foreign  political 
change.  The  Frenchman  may  have, 
had  the  credit  of  putting  it  into 
words,  but  the  maxim  is  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  Jacobinism  throughout 
the  world.  The  Spanish  monasteries 
were  robbed,  the  solid  revenues  of  the 
clergy  were  converted  into  precarious 
pensions;  and  though  we,  as  Pro- 
testants, can  utter  no  lamentation  for 
the  shattering  of  a  Church  immersed 
in  error  and  professing  persecution, 
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yet  we  can  bo  no  advocates  for  rabble 
spoliation,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
sufferers.  Spain  is  not  yet  the  richer 
for  the  plonder  of  her  priesthood. 

The  Tolame  which  has  revived  onr 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
Chorch  is  a  small  bat  intelligent,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  pecnliarlj  interest- 
ing, collection  of  letters  by  an  En^^lish 
clergyman,  and  a  lady  of  his  family. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Rev.  James 
Meyrick,  vicar  of  Westbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
try  a  warmer  climate,  and  be  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  the  south  of  Spain. 
In  the  next  year,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  again  visited  Spain,  and  again 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  pleasant 
and  bustliog  city  of  Malaga,  taking 
up  his  abode  in  a  casa  de  pupUlos^  or 
boarding-house — a  tolerable  contriv- 
ance to  have  amusing  conversation, 
varied  society,  and  a  knowledge  of 
such  news  as  is  to  be  had  in  Spain. 

We  are  informed,  in  a  brief  preface, 
that  the  writers  went  from  England, 
^*  one  with  a  high  respect,  the  other 
with  a  high  admiration,  for  the  spirit 
of  many  of  the  practices  of  Rome — 
such  as  retreats,  pisterhoods,  and  the 
good  work  wrought  by  those  institu- 
tions." What  effect  the  practical 
working  of  the  Romish  Church  had 
upon  their  "  minds  "  is  the  subject  of 
the  letters ;  but  we  are  told,  as  the 
sum  of  their  remarks,  that  observa- 
tion ^*  cleared  off  the  mist  which  ima- 
gination throws  over  the  distance, 
and  revealed  the  truth." 

The  writers  need  not  have  travelled 
to  faavemade  the  discovery  of  the  scan- 
dals and  abuses  of  Popery — we  have 
sufficient  displays  of  these  at  home ; 
but  still  we  are  not  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  congratulate  the  writers 
on  their  recovery  from  the  nonsense 
of  Puseyism.  Why  these  opinions 
should  have  any  place  in  any  country 
pretending  to  common  sense — why 
they  should  have  sprung  up,  been  fos- 
tered, and  be  still  endured  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England — why  their 
propagators,  instead  of  being  cast  out, 
should  be  patted  on  the  back— why 
the  doctrines,  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced by  authority,  should  be  left 
to  work  their  way  through  the  popu- 
lation—why, in  the  very  cathedral 
towns,  tricks  of  worship  should  be 
played  with  impunity,  which  would 


once  have  exdted  Uie  highest  indig- 
nation— why  private  confessions,  ab- 
solutions, vows,  and  conventnai  dis- 
cipline are  to  be  heard  of  among  a 
Protestant  people,  in  the  midst  of 
Churches  whose  purification  once  cost 
blood,  and  whose  corruption  will  coet 
blood  again — arc  all  questions  which 
we  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

The  travellers  commenced  their 
Spanish  excursion  at  Gibraltar,  from 
which  place  they  came  by  the  steamer 
to  Malaga.  The  town  is  described 
as  a  lively  place,  which  has  risen  into 
some  commercial  importance  of  late 
years.  Trade  always  brings  fireedom 
of  opinion,  and  reform  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  thought  in  Malaga. 
Unfortunately,  reform  on  the  Con- 
tinent always  means  revolution,  and 
revolution  means  robbery.  The  first 
thing  done  by  the  successful  party  is 
to  plunder  the  unsuccessful;  and  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that,  in  case 
of  a  reverse,  the  reaction  rivets  their 
former  chains.  This  is  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Thus  monarchs  are  taught  ty- 
ranny by  suffering  oppression.  They 
are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  soldier, 
from  experiencing  the  ferocity  of  the 
citizen.  The  struggle  for  change  ope- 
rates in  extingui^ing  all  reform. 
Justice  is  trampled  on  by  both  sides ; 
religion  is  insulted,  humanity  is  for- 
gotten, and  liberty  is  annihilated. 
The  Continent  now  resembles  a  vast 
dungeon,  with  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion in  arms,  to  keep  the  other  half  in 
jail.  The  monarch  is  only  the  head 
jailor.  And  this  system  cannot  be 
relaxed.  Vigilance  alone  can  insure 
national  quiet  or  royal  safety.  The 
policy  of  governments  on  the  Con- 
tinent must  be  restraint,  when  relax- 
ation has  been  danger.  The  sword  is 
at  this  hour  the  sceptre  from  Calais 
to  Constantinople. 

At  Malaga,  with  all  its  cosmopoli- 
tism, bigotry  is  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  so  insolent  that  it  absolutely 
prohibits  all  places  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship; not  even  in  a  private  house 
may  "  two  or  three  be  gathered  to- 
gether." The  only  place  where  they 
are  suffered  to  meet  is  the  oonsuFs 
house,  where,  of  course,  the  Spaniards 
look  upon  the  meeting  as  an  affair 
wholly  civil,  or  as  we  should  look 
npon  a  meeting  of  negroes  for  the 
performance  of  an  Obeah  woman- 
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tbe  consoles  flag  being  the  only  pro- 
tection. 

If  this  service  were  attempted  in 
any  private  honse  or  hotel,  **  and  any 
other  of  the  guesta  came  into  the 
room  to  join  in  it,  he  wonid  be  liable 
to  severe  pnnishment/*  On  farther 
inquiry  of  one  who  had  been  a  canon 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  it  was 
ascertained  *^  that,  by  the  existing  law 
of  Spain,  any  Spaniard  departing 
.  from  ropery  would  be  liable  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  though  probably  that 
extreme  would  not  now  be  indicted. 
But  if  divine  service  were  performed 
in  any  Protestant  assembly,  except 
at  the  consul's  house,  the  reader  and 
his  hearers  would  both  be  either  fined 
or  imprisoned,  or  sent  out  of  Spain. 
But  any  Spaniard  found  among  them 
would  be  prosecuted,  and  punished 
with  greater  severity." 

And  this  is  the  law  in  a  town 
where  many  English  and  Scotch 
workmen  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tories, where  its  merchants  have  a 
large  European  connection,  and  where 
probably  the  chief  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity is  derived  from  foreigners. 
Such  is  Popery,  where  it  has  the 
power.  Tet  in  England,  if  a  pageant 
of  banners  and  images,  of  dlded 
angels  and  Virgins,  as  lai^  as  life,  in 
embroidered  petticoats,  and  painted 
foolery,  is  forbidden  to  excite  the 
populace,  and  outrage  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  there  is  a  univer- 
sal Popish  outcry  of  persecution.  In 
Spain  they  will  not  allow  a  hut  for 
Protestant  worship ;  in  Rome  they 
allow  only  a  bam,  which  is  alternately 
a  barn-store  and  a  stable  for  travelling 
showmen ;  while  in  England  they  are 
suffered  to  erect  cathedrals !  Tet  they 
cry  out,  "  bigotry,"  and  complain  of 
persecution  I 

In  theTractarian  fashion,  the  letter- 
writers  seem  to  have  run  into  every 
chapel,  and  been  present  at  every 
mass  which  they  could  contrive  to  visit. 
But  the  worship  was  so  irreverent 
among  the  people,  that  even  a  Trac- 
tarian  might  be  disgusted  with  Rome. 

^  In  the  Cathedral  of  Malaga,  the  best 
part  of  the  floor  is  kept  for  the  ladies, 
who  sit  or  kneel  on  the  floor,  the  men 
standing  or  kneeling  ontside  of  them. 
All  the  ladies  had  UK>ks  of  the  service, 
vet  they  talked  and  played  with  their 
fans  all  the  while.  They  have  the  art  of 
shutting  their  fans  with  a  tremendons 
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<;rack,  and  in  the  most  solemn  parts  of 
tiie  serrice,  one  fan  after  another  wonld 
go  crack,  crack,  all  round.  There  are 
notices  posted  up  round  the  cathedra), 
forbidding  the  congregation  to  walk  or 
talk  during  the  service  under  pain  of 
excommunication;  but  on  those  high  days 
the  motion  and  buiz  is  like  a  beelure." 

After  hearing  a  sermon  at  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Reverend  writer  went  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  fashionable  church. 

"  For  there  are  fashionable  churches  in 
Spain.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  church  full 
before.  There  being  no  pews,  and  few 
seats  of  any  sort,  I  only  first  looked  in, 
and  stood  near  the  door  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  returning  home  ex- 
pressed my  wonder  at  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  people.  In  England,  I  said,  we 
must  have  had  policemen — when  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  found  that  my 

handkerchief  was  gone.    A  Mr and 

his  servant,  who  were  with  me,  bad  their 
pockets  picked  at  the  same  time." 

They  all  perhaps  wished  that  the 
policeman  had  been  present. 

The  curiosity  of  the  letter- writer  is 
not  easily  satisfied.  There  is  a  pro- 
cession of  thanksgiving  on  Sunday,  in 
honour  of  the  expected  hehr  to  the 
throne,  and,  of  course,  the  English 
parson  must  be  there. 

''  As  I  had  never  yet  seen  any  proces- 
sion with  an  image,  I  determined  to  go 
and  see  it;  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
I  went  to  the  cathedral.  The  image  of 
the  *  Yirgen  de  los  Reyes,'  (the  Virgin 
of  the  Sovereigns,  the  image  which  was 
carried  about  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  their  conquest  of  Granada,  and  ltd  by 
them  in  Malaga)  had  been  moved  from 
its  own  chapel  to  the  side  of  the  high 
altar.  After  a  Litany,  the  image  was 
raised  by  four  men  in  surplices,  and  the 
procession  was  formed  and  moved.  The 
progress  was  to  the  Vittoria  Convent, 
where  there  is  another  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, called  <  De  la  Vittoria,'  which  this 
image  itent  to  iet/** 

After  describing  this  train,  which, 
with  troops,  extended  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  describer  concludes,  not 
unnaturally,  with — 

"  It  gave  me  no  idea  of  a  religious  act 
at  all :  it  looked  quite  out  of  place  to  see 
the  good  old  bbbop  walking  along  tvith 
his  hands  together,  and  saying  his  prayers, 
while  nothing  else  presented  a  religious 
appearance.  The  helpless  way,  too,  in 
which  the  image  shakes  about  as  it  is  car- 
ried, reminds  one  rather  painfblly  of  some 
of  the  chapters  in  Isaiah.    The  grand 
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amusement  of  the  procession  seemed  to 
be,  that  it  brought  out  all  the  young  ladies 
into  the  balconies,  and  all  the  yonng  men 
to  look  at  them.'" 

This  is  one  of  the  ineyitable  results 
of  image-worship ;  it  makes  the  idea 
of  Deity  ridicalous.  Rational  men 
despise  such  an  imitation  as  can  be 
made  by  the  carpenter;  the  yonng 
and  foolish  make  it  a  sport  and  a  toy. 

Idolatry  in  all  shapes  is  the  reign- 
ing worship.  Bat  it  is  in  the  Holy 
Week  that  the  idols  receive  their 
plenitude  of  honours.  On  Wednes- 
day in  the  week,  the  images  of  onr 
Lord  are  dressed  up  and  exhibited  for 
adoration.  The  custom  is,  for  every 
person  to  visit  as  many  churches  as 
possible  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Every  church  is  "  crammed, "  and 
the  people  who  cannot  get  in  kneel 
at  the  doors.  It  is  a  perpetual, 
restless  bustle  during  the  day.  We 
need  not  ask  how  much  of  the  humi- 
lity, reverence,  and  devotedness  of 
heart,  which  belong  to  true  devotion, 
were  in  all  that  squeezing,  hurrying, 
and  rushing  from  church  to  church. 
Then  came,  in  the  evening,  the  grand 
processions — showy  affairs.  In  one 
of  those,  four  horsemen  led  the  way ; 
then  followed  a  military  band ;  then 
men  with  torches;  then  a  long 
double  line  of  men  with  candles; 
then  more  men  with  torches;  then 
priests  chaunting;  then  an  image  of 
our  Lord  bearing  his  cross, — finishing 
the  whole  with  a  troop  of  soldiers 
and  music. 

An  especial  feature  of  this  awful 
absurdity  was  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Nazarenes."  Those  are  a  brother- 
hood whose  whole  zeal  is  applied 
to  "  getting  up  "  processions.  One 
of  those  men  headed  the  pageant, 
and  another  walked  before  the  image. 
They  were  robed  in  dark  red  velvet, 
with  gilt  crowns  of  thorns,  and  veiled 
faces,  and  ringing  large  bells,  by 
which  they  moved  and  halted  the 
whole  line.  Other  Nazarenes  carried 
the  image.  When  the  bell  rang,  the 
torches  were  lowered  to  make  them 
burn  dimly,  and  clouds  of  incense 
rose ;  when  it  rang  again,  the  torches 
were  raised,  and  burned  brightly. 

The  lady  writer,  a  tender  Pro- 
testantj  silily  says  :  "  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one,  with  the  feelings  of  the 
day,  could  have  looked  at  the  image 
without  reverence  and  love.*'     We 
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quote  the  aeatence,  onlj  to  mftik  its 
folly.     If  the  Almighty,  in  the  iwMt 
solemn  display  of  His  prescmee  erer 
given  to  man — the  descent  on  Sinai— 
has  forbidden  the  making  of  an  im^^e, 
not  only  of  Uimaelf,  bnt  of  anytkiag 
in  heaven  or  e^th,   for   worsfaip  of 
any  kind ;  if  He  hae  declared  that 
such  worship  is  equivalent  to  katimf 
Him ;  and  if  He  has  ordered  that  no 
toleration  of  variety  of  opinioii  on 
the  subject,  or  scepticism  whmterer, 
should  be  permitted  to  the  Jew — the 
Jewish  idolator  being  pmi  to  deaik  » 
a  heathen  and  a  rebel — how  can  maa 
suffer  himself  to  conceive   that  this 
guilty,  irreverent,  and  irrational  prac- 
tice is  not  equally  forbidden   to  the 
Christian,  or  that  its    perfonnaQoe 
does  not  virtually  exclude  man  £raai 
Christianity,  as  much  as  once  it  wodd 
have  excluded  him  finom  Jndaism? 
If  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the 
universal  law   of  duty  to  God  and 
man,  nnder  what  pretext   can  this 
direct  insult  to    the  Second    Com- 
mandment be  sustained?     The  pre- 
text of  images  being  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  idea  of  Deity, 
finds  no  allowance  in  the  Decalogae. 
All  images  for  worship  of  any  kind 
are  forbidden.    The  pretext  that  tlK 
Papist  does  not  worship  the  wooden 
block  before    him,   is    answo^  at 
once  by  the  sight  of  the   worship. 
What  are  incense,  gennflections,  and 
bowings   down    to   an    image,    but 
image-worship  ?    If  the  Deity  himself 
stood  upon  the  altar,  what  more  pal* 
pable  worship  could  be  offered  to  him  ? 
Tet,  at  this  moment,  in  Protestant 
England  and  Wales,  the  number  of 
Popish  places  for  image-worship  has 
grown,  from  60  at  the  beginning  c^ 
the  century,  to  no  less  than  ten  tbmQ 
the  number— 610!      Even   in  Pro- 
testant   Scotland,    the    number    of 
chapels  is    already  98,    beside    40 
stations  at  which  mass  is  perform- 
ed— the  actual  number    of    Popish 
chapels  in  Great  Britain  being  708 — 
to  say  nothing  of  Popish  coUeges, 
which  in  England  are  10— of  monas- 
teries, which  are  17 — and  of  con- 
vents, which  are  62 ;  and  nnder  all 
those  seven  hundred  roofs,  men  and 
women  bow  down  to  images!     Is 
not  this  enough  to  make  a  Christian 
clergy  exclaim  with  the  prophet, — 
**  Oh  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains 
of  tears"? 
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The  pretext  of  the  "  new  school " 
of  Protestantism,  that  since  the  Incar- 
nation, images  of  Christ  are  justifiable, 
is  answered  by  St  Paul :  ^*  Thoagh 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  Icnow  we  him  no  more ;  *' 
his  presence  and  his  worship  being 
altogether  spiritual.  He  also  pro- 
nounces image- worship  ^*  the  worship 
of  demons.*'  But  who  ever  made 
an  image  of  Christ  in  his  lifetime? 
or  which  of  the  apostles  ever  made 
an  image  of  him  after  his  death? 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  Christian 
image  before  the  fonrth  centnry, 
when  the  Charch  was  palpably  fall- 
ing into  cormption  ?  Yet  Protestant 
Britain  has  at  this  hoar  708  chapels 
in  which  incense  is  offered  to 
images.  Protestantism  abhors  per- 
secntion  ;  bat  has  it  not  the  weapons 
of  Scripture,  of  reasoning,  and  of 
common  sense,  to  beat  down  this 
dangerous  and  desperate  abomina- 
tion? Shall  all  be  silence? — shall 
the  clergy  of  both  England  and  Scot- 
land look  on  without  a  feeling  of 
solemn  responsibility  for  themselves, 
and  of  Christian  terror  for  their 
fellow-men,  thus  rushing  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  spiritual  ruin  ? 

The  general  consequence  in  Spain 
is  described  as  impnrity  of  manners. 

''  The  friars,  from  all  thai  I  can  learn, 
had  lost  all  respect ;  nay,  much  worse, 
had  done  the  greatest  injury  to  reli- 
gion. A  Spanish  gentleman  said  to  me, 
the  other  day,  when  I  spoke  of  them: 
'  They  make  tows  of  chastity,  yet  they 
were  not  chaste ;  tows  of  poTerty,  yet 
they  were  aTaricioas  ;  tows  of  humility, 
and  they  were  proud ;  and  they  haTO 
deeply  injured  the  faith  of  a  religions 
people.'  The  friars,  it  iu  to  be  obserTed, 
always  commenced  with  a  prodigious 
pretence  of  sanctity  and  self-denial.  But 
the  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  is  pretty 
much  of  the  same  calibre.  Etou  now  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  priests  is  far 
Arom  standing  high." 

Passion-week  is,  of  course,  full  of 
ceremonial:  priests  and  people  are 
equally  busy.    On  Good  Friday — 

**  The  passion  fVom  St  John  was  sung  ; 
then  followed  the  adoration  of  the  cross. 
A  Teiled  cross  was  taken  down  from  the 
altar  and  giTen  to  the  bishop,  who  un- 
veiled it,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  altar,  said,  *  Ecce  lignum  crucis  ; ' 
on  which  the  choir  answer, '  £z  quo  salus 
ma&di  pependit'    H«  then  places  tha 
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eroes  below  the  altar,  and  ctdarea  it ;  then 
the  canons  and  priests,  two  by  two,  adore 
it,  the  choir  in  the  mean  time  singing. 

«  Sahado  Santo,  (Holy  Sunday.)  We 
went^to  the  cathedral  at  half-past  eight, 
to  see  the  blessing  of  the  lights  !  They 
had  just  struck  a  new  light,  with  which 
three  candles  on  the  top  of  a  wreathed 
pole  were  lighted.  These  were  ble9$ed, 
and  fh)m  them  an  immense  candle  was 
lighted,  which,  candlestick  and  all,  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as 
my  waist,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
altar,  then  the  lamp  upon  the  high  altar. 
This  is  not  to  go  out  till  Easter  comes 
again,  but  to  burn  continually." 

Then  followed  a  procession. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  haTe  seen  all  this,  but  I 
was  heartily  tired  with  it,  and  persuaded 
that  the  mass  of  eTen  the  church-going 
people  do  not  understand  the  serTices  to 
which  they  go ;  it  is  mere  spectacle. 
The  whole  system  is  show  outside,  and 
decay  within." 

But  the  Virgin  is  the  grand  object 
of  worship  in  Spain.  They  may  paint, 
and  dress,  and  carry  about  the  image 
of  our  Lord,^bnt  he  passes  compara- 
tively unnoticed.  His  best  drapery 
is  nnhonoured^  his  crown  of  thorns 
scarcely  produces  a  Viva,  while  the 
wooden  "Queen  of  Heaven"  is  ho- 
noored  with  a  roar.  Still,  in  all  this 
exhibition,  there  is  a  vulgarity  of 
conception,  a  sensuous  feeling,  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  lower  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  being.  The  Virgin,  instead 
of  being  shown  as  a  majestic  and 
sacred  form,  with  any  of  the  grandeur 
of  countenance,  or  the  mystery  of 
vesture,  which  the  natural  imagina- 
tion would  combine  with  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  her  supposed  supre- 
macy, is  represented  often  "by  the 
most  contemptible  dolls ;"  sometimes 
as  a  black  Moor  \  and,  on  high  occa- 
sions, in  the  flighty  and  tinsel  costume 
of  an  opera-dancer.  In  other  in- 
stances, "  a  very  disagreeable  image 
exhibits  her  suffering  for  the  pains  of 
her  Son,  with  a  dagger  in  her  breast, 
and  her  head  on  one  side,  but  with  a 
fashionable  lace  pocket-handkerchief  in 
her  hand!"  The  head  has  probably 
been  carved  from  the  likeness  of  a 
peasant,  or  of  one  of  those  handsome 
women  who  are  more  known  than 
respected. 

But  we  shall  now  turn  to  the 
domestic  life  of  Spain,  the  Casa  <U 
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PupUhi^  or  account  of  a  Spanish 
table. 

"  We  oooBider  it  saperior  to  the  Fonda, 
(ian  or  hotel,)  but  the  dinner  comes  in  a 
queer  scrambling  way.  First  is  a  plain 
soup,  or  &  dish  of  rice  ;  then  the  puehero, 
(something  liko  a  stew  ;)  then  commonly 
chops,  a  fowl,  a  salad  floating  in  oil  and 
water  ;  a  pimiento,  (a  thing  of  spice  ;) 
perhaps  some  other  odd-looking  dish  ;  and 
then  pii9trcf,(i]xe  desert,)  which  is  usually 
rice  milk,  or  a  sort  of  plain  custard  and 
prcserred  quince,  with  grapes,  walnuts, 
and  roasted  chestnuts." 

To  this  bill  of  fare  we  do  not  ob- 
serve the  bacalaoy  or  salted  cod- 
fish, which,  cooked  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  is  so  mach  nsed  in  Spain; 
nor  the  use  of  Ihe  tomalOy  which 
takes  a  part  in  the  whole  cuisine  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  dinner,  on 
the  whole,  does  not  argae  much  for 
the  Spanish  taste,  and  the  English- 
man, at  least,  must  come  home  to 
difie. 

The  society  was  miicellaneous,  as 
indeed  was  to  be  expected ;  yet  was 
well  conducted,  though  in  ways  suffi- 
ciently new  to  John  Bull. 

**  Next  to  ourselves  is  a  little  lively 
native  of  Madrid,  who  is  very  polite,  but 
speaks  faster  than  even  an  Andalusian  ; 
so  fast,  that  even  his  own  countrymen 
make  him  repeat  Still  he  is  very 
friendly,  and  has  lent  us  a  volume  of  the 
t^cmana  Pintoraca,  [We  thus  find  that 
the  IUhM rated  Newi  has  reached  even 
stagnant  Spain.]  Then  we  have  Don  O. 
and  Don  N.,  all  perfectly  well  bred ;  but 
the  two  former  generally  prefer  dining 
in  smart  dressing  goin\9  and  little  caps  on 
their  heads.  Then  we  have  a  priest,  who 
was  a  friar  at  the  Merced,  but  has  been 
expelled,  and  has  some  duties  at  the 
Hospital.  Then  we  have  another  priest ; 
still  the  dinner  is  good  and  quiet, ^* 

Some  details  of  the  conversation 
are  given,  in  which  the  priests  have 
to  fight  a  hard  battle  for  their  order. 

Popery  has  produced  the  effects  in 
Spain  which  it  long  since  produced 
in  France,  every  man  of  any  intellec- 
tual vigour  being  an  ir\fidei:  not  that 
his  infidelity  is  loud  and  loquacious, 
as  everything  was  and  is  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  sober,  sneering,  and  smiling, 
as  becomes  a  country  in  which  the 
times  are  remembered,  when  a  look 
brought  a  man  into  the  jaws  of  the 
Inquisition.     The  Inqnisition  is  no 
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more,  bnt  the  |rown  man  haa  bees 
80  long  trained  m  terror  that  he  still 
trembles  at  the  ghost.    The  Spaniard 
is  still  cautions  in  speaking  of  the 
*'  Church,"  but  he  exhibits  bis  liberty 
in  scoffing  at  the  Scrip tnres ;  which, 
however,  not  one  in  two  thousand 
ever  reads.    They,  Qf  coinrse,   take 
the  parts  which  may  excite   an  ig- 
norant objection,  and  supply  an  inficM 
sneer.    One  questions  the  probabUi^ 
of  the  Flood;  another,  "a  merry  hair- 
brained  fellow/*  suggests,   whether, 
as  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  in  it, 
perhaps  it  was  not  true.    Bat  some 
of  their  questions  were  home-thnists. 
Thus,  day  by  day  they  chatted  on 
the  celibacy  of  the   clergy,  absurd 
miracles,   for  what    reason    Protes- 
tants  cannot  be   saved,  &c      The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  pecnliarlj 
sore  point,  for  it  is  one  of  the  popular 
scanaals  of  Rome.     **The  experi- 
ment of  a  celibate  clergy  has  here 
(in  Malaga)  been  attended  with  the 
worst  results.     There    are   families 
known  to  be  the  children  of  monks 
and  priests.     Under  the  weight  of 
this,  the  whole  religious  system  seems 
to  have  broken  down." 

There  is  then  some  reference  to 
the  popular  disuse  of  Confession, 
which  is  justly  stated  to  be  *^the 
mainspring  of  religions  life  in  the 
Popish  Church ;  "  a  matter  which  we 
cannot  discover  whether  the  writer 
lauds  or  laments,  but  which  is  known 
to  be  the  great  source  of  disgust  and 
disturbance,  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, in  every  church  and  funily 
where  it  exists.  However,  even  in 
this  rite,  necessary  as  it  is  deemed 
by  Rome,  the  love  of  mammon  mter- 
vcnes,  and  the  "  Certificate  of  Con- 
fession "  may  be  had  for  money.  For- 
merly Confession  was  required  before 
any  man  could  hold  an  office  under 
government;  bnt  the  annoyance  of 
submitting  to  Confession  was  easily 
obviated,  the  certificate  being  sold 
for  a  peseta  (tenpence.) 

Preaching  in  Spain  is  (in  the  in- 
stance, at  least,  of  popular  preaching) 
a  description  of  luturo  torment— a 
matter  of  which  man  can  know 
nothing,  and  which  substitutes  vague 
terrors  for  the  motives  of  natural 
duty— the  fear  which  casteth  out  love, 
for  the  *Move  which  casteth  oat 
fear,"-*the  great  impulse  which  reigns 
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ia  the  whole  revelation  of  Christianity. 
Bat  excitement  is  here  the  universal 
object.  On  the  day  of  the  Animas 
(All- Souls)  the  writer  went  to  hear 
a  celebrated  preacher.  The  subject 
was  Purgatory,  and  the  church  was 
crowded,  chiefly  with  women.  The 
sermon  was  —  "A  long  prayer  for 
those  in  the  flames  of  purgatory." 
First,  for  all  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and 
Priests.  To  which  the  congregation  an- 
swered, with  a  suppressed,  but  unani- 
mous voice,  " Reguiescant  in  pace'^ 
Then  he  reminded  them  of  fathers, 
brothers,  wives,  husbands,  and  child- 
ren suffering  stilly  and  partly  through 
their  neglect.  And  you  might  hear 
suppressed  sobs  run  through  the 
church,  joined  with  often  repeated 
prayer,  Reguiescant  in  pace.  But  the 
impression  did  not  last  long.  ^^  I 
went  out  and  watched  the  people 
leaving  the  church,  and  saw  them 
wipe  away  their  tears,  and  exchange 
salutations,  as  light-hearted  and  as 
quickly  moved  either  way." 

The  conversation  at  table  was 
varied  by  an  oflicer  of  the  Carabin- 
eers, who  had  been  in  the  Carlist 
war,  and  who  amused  them  with 
anecdotes.  **  There  was  a  Carlist 
troop  called  La  Sagrado  Compania^ 
(the  Sacred  Company,)  consisting 
wholly  of  monks,  and  commanded  by 
a  very  fat  friar.  They  were  the  most 
undisciplined  corps  in  the  army,  very 
bad  fighters,  but  fond  of  collecting 
contributions."  To  some  questions 
about  the  luckless  British  Legion,  the 
reply  was,  "  that  they  were  drunken 
and  undisciplined,  but  desperate  fight- 
ers, and  on  one  occasion,  where  they 
were  almost  exterminated,  they  died 
fighting,  (rnurieran  matando.y 

Spain  is  still  the  country  of  Don 

Quixote.  *'The  students  of  Salamanca 

very    poor — form    parties, 

during    the  vacation,    wander 

;  the  conntry,  asking  alms.  They 

generally  one  clever  fellow  with 

who  improvises  verses,  and 

very  populai",   and  collect 

■Jut  it  seems  that  one  great 

\  their   popularity  is,   that 

J  full  of  double  entendre, 

at  different  inns  and 

fetill   the  Term  comes 

are  intended  for 

rthose  parties. 

arcely  a  shadow 
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of  its  former  self.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  had  14,000  students;  in 
the  sixteenth  it  declined  to  7000 ;  in 
1846,  it  had  but  400.  The  French 
destroyed  13  out  of  25  convents,  and 
20  out  of  25  colleges.  The  university 
is  now  almost  a  desert,  and  the  west- 
em  portion  of  the  city  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Superstition  always  tends  to  pro- 
fanation, and  the  course,  though  start- 
ling, is  natural.  The  perpetual  use  of 
sacred  things  and  terms,  which  is  the 
necessary  habit  of  superstition,  ren- 
ders them  familiar,  and  the  familiarity 
naturally  vulgarises  them. 

"  As  we  came  in,  we  heard  Dolores 
(the  chamber-mai^  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  calling  ^Trinidad,  Trinidad, 
Trinidaita,'  (Trinity.)  The  little  slip- 
shod girl  in  the  house  is  named  Trini- 
dad ;  nombre  muy  bonitOf  (a  very 
pretty  name,)  as  Dolores  says."  The 
Spanish  ships  of  war  are  similarly 
called  by  the  most  sacred  names, 
which  may  well  shock  the  ear,  in  the 
various  uses  made  of  them  by  the 
common  sailors.  Their  great  three- 
decker  at  Trafalgar  was  La  Santissima 
Trinidad,  (the  most  holy  Trinity;) 
and  we  may  well  conceive  the  amount 
of  execration  and  abomination  that 
mingled  with  this  name  in  a  ship  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  those  men  foreign- 
ers. The  monks  have  unfortunately 
left  to  Protestant  England  a  similar 
bequest  in  the  names  of  our  colleges, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  to  pronounce  such  phrases 
as  a  Fellow  of  Jesus^  or  a  Master  of 
Trinity!  It  is  true  that  no  profana- 
tion is  implied ;  but  still  the  words 
shock  the  ear. 

Then,  too,  the  doctrine  which  su- 
perstition itself  esteems  most  precious, 
degenerates  into  household  gabble. 

**  One  day  I  heard  a  characteristic 
dialogue.  Some  one  rang  the  belli 
and  Josd  (the  footman)  pulled  the 
string  to  open  the  latch  from  up- 
stairs, bawling  out,  *  Quien  es  f  (who 
is  there?)  The  answer  was,  ^ Ave 
Maria  purissima^  (Hail  Mary,  the 
most  pure ;)  to  which  Jos<5  bawled 
again,  *  Sin  peccato  concebida^^  (con- 
ceived without  sin.)  The  appeal  was 
from  a  woman  begging."  On  this 
habit  a  note  is  given  from  a  Tracta- 
rian,  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
He  is  accounting  for  the  ^'  facility  and 
variety"  of  swearing  in  Popish  coun- 
Sb 
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tries.  *^  Listen  to  their  oonversations, 
(Popish ;)  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
any  mnltitade,  or  private  party ;  what 
strange  oaths  mingle  with  it — Grod^s 
heart,  and  God's  eyes,  and  6od*s 
wounds,  and  God's  blood.  Yon  cry 
ont,  *  How  profane  V  Doubtless.  Bnt, 
do  yon  not  see  that  the  special  pro- 
/oneness  above  Protestant  oaths  lies 
not  in  the  words,  bat  simply  in  the 
speaker,  and  is  the  necessary  result  of 
that  insight  into  the  invisible  world 
which  you  have  not."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  theory  of  cnrsing  and 
swearing.  We  must  leave  its  author 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  older  autho- 
rity of—"  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  forms 
there  is  some  sober  unbelief,  and  a 
great  deal  of  contemptuous  infidelity 
in  Spain.  An  intelligent  person  is 
mentioned,  who  had  been  sent  abroad 
for  his  education.  On  his  return  he 
felt  disgust  at  the  heartless  ceremonies 
of  his  Church.  "  He  says,  that  the 
Church  orders  confession,  but  that  he 
cannot  and  will  not  confess  to  stick 
priests.  He  has  become  acquainted 
with  some  good  English  people,  and 
studied  the  Testament  and  the  Prayer- 
book.  Finding  no  rest  or  peace  in  his 
own  Church,  he  longs  to  come  to  ours. 
He  wishes  to  come  to  the  English 
chapel.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

The  lighter  conversations  were  of 
the  prettiness  of  the  nuns,  to  whom 
one  of  the  priests  was  confessor. 
"One  day  some  one  pointed  to  the 
hospital  chaplain,  and  said,  *The 
padre  is  so  rich,  with  the  money  he  got 
for  the  pictures  sent  out  of  his  convent.' 
(Probably  a  scoff.)  This  led  to  a  con- 
versation  on  the  plunder  of  the 
churches,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
retables,  (a  sort  of  reredos  in  the 
altars,)  which  were  sold  for  the  gold. 
On  being  asked  if  the  retables  in 
Malaga  had  been  taken :  *  Not  one,' 
said  a  priest;  ^and  the  reason  was, 
that  they  were  told  that,  if  any 
touched  them,  the  gold  would  turn 
to  steel,  and  the  steel  to  blood.'"-— 
A  tolerable  specimen  of  the  benefit  of 
a  lie. 

At  another  time  a  priest  was  nar- 
rating a  miracle  of  an  image.  One  of 
the  Spaniards  came  in,  and  exclaimed, 
"Do  you  believe  all  that  nonsense, 
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padre?"  The  priest  replied,  ''It  a 
not  an  article  of  &itlL,  and  I  do  Ml 
require  you  to  believe  it;  but  it  staadi 
on  good  testimony."  "  Wb  j  dooH  sack 
things  happen  now?  "  said  the  doablet. 
"  And  how  do  yon  know  that  tfaey  do 
not? "  said  the  priest.  "  Because  I 
don't  see  them,"  was  the  rejoiiider. 
Snrely  here  is  some  chance  for  the 
preaching  of  Christiamty.  Bat  7 
preached,  it  most  be  at  the  risk  of 
persecution. 

"  To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  great 
funcian  (a  celebration)  in  honoar  of 
a  very  fine  image  of  Christ  beariac 
the  Cross.  Our  friend  the  oKMik  told 
us  that,  if  we  went,  we  should  bear 
the  whole  history  of  the  image,  whick 
is  a  miracuUms  one.  He  b^gan  idl- 
ing it  himself,  but  some  of  the  other 
people  came  in,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
be  silent,  they  make  such  a  mc^kerj 
of  those  things.  Living  in  a  Spanish 
house  gives  me  more  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensive spread  of  infidelity  than  I  had 
before.  Truth  and  fable  have  been 
so  mixed  in  people's  minds,  that  when 
they  cease  to  believe  fables,  the  be- 
lief of  the  truth  goes  too." 

And  so  much  the  better ;  for  tmtik 
half  fabulous  can  do  no  good  to  aiir 
one.  The  mixture  of  the  true  win 
the  false  only  gives  plansibOity  to 
falsehood.  Better  to  dear  the  mind 
of  the  whole.  Break  up  the  jyffeai  of 
fabrication,  begin  to  think  okop,  and 
make  an  effort  to  acquire  the  tndh 
und^fUed, 

Some  of  the  obscure  portions  of 
Scripture  are  indebted  to  the  SpaniA 
pulpit  for  an  easy  solution.  Thns, 
the  name  of  the  penitent  malefactor 
on  Calvary  had  hitherto  escaped  hu- 
man knowledge.  But  the  Spaniards 
are  not  kept  in  darkness  on  that  sub- 
ject, nor  on  any  other  that  can  be 
eluddated  by  a  legend.  This  name, 
as  communicated  by  "  the  archbishop 
to  Padre  Felix,"  the  preacher,  was 
Demos;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
this:  When  the  Virgin  fled  into 
Egypt,  she  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  whose  captain  was  named 
Demas.  Though  a  desperado,  he  had 
an  eye  that  told  him  she  was  some- 
thing above  the  common  order.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  he  not  only  did  not  plicnder 
her,  but  escorted  her  on  her  way. 
He  was  not  converted,  however,  bat, 
living  the  life  of  the  hic^-road«  he  was 
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seized  in  thirty-three  yean  afterwards 
— BO  tardy  was  jnstioe,  or  so  indolent 
was  authority,  in  old  times  —  and 
of  conrse  sentenced  to  die.  At  the 
crodfixion,  Demas,  from  the  nota- 
bility of  his  crimes,  in  order  to  pat 
the  Great  victim  to  greater  shame, 
was  made  the  companion  of  his  suf- 
fering. In  his  extremity  Demas 
prayed  to  onr  Lord,  and  the  Virgin, 
remembering  his  kindness  to  her  of 
old,  ^'  asked  her  Son  to  have  mercy 
on  him,'*  and  thereupon  he  promised 
him  paradise.  From  this  the  padre 
drew  the  conclusion  that  ^^  there  is  one 
advocate,  able  to  save  the  most  wicked ; 
and  this  advocate  is  the  Virgin." 

These  things  are  so  startling  to  the 
ears  of  men  who  have  any  respect  for 
Scripture,  that  we  must  make  an 
^>ology  for  our  reference ;  it  is  only 
to  show  what  fearless  treatment  of 
the  Divine  Word  Pop^  can  com- 
mit  whenever  it  has  an  object  to 
serve.  Here,  in  the  most  solemn  of 
all  transactions,  it  has  the  insolence 
to  interpolate  words  of  its  own,  to 
take  the  act  of  mercy  out  of  the 
Divine  hands,  and  not  merely  to  give 
the  grace  to  the  Virgin,  but  give  her 
the  virtual  merit  of  Uie  redemption. 

In  another  instance  of  those  legends, 
a  man  dies  in  mortal  sin ;  but  as  be 
had  once  been  a  worshipper  of  the 
Virgin,  she  cannot  let  him  go  into 
final  rnhi.  But  then  comes  a  dilem- 
ma. Of  course,  he  cannot  enter  hea- 
ven, nor  can  he,  with  mortal  tin  on 
him,  enter  purgatory,  that  being  only 
the  place  for  venial  sins.  The  affair 
was  puzzling.  However,  it  was  man- 
aged at  last  in  this  dexterous  way : 
'^  Our  Lord  ctmld  not  reject  his  mo- 
ther's petition ; "  and  so  the  man  was 
sent  back  to  earth,  to  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  for  his  injuries,  and 
thus  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Now,  if  these  daring  absurdities  were 
tales  of  the  nursery,  or  mere  dreams 
of  the  cloister,  or  fireside  stories  of 
the  peasantry,  we  might  pardon  them 
as  the  effects  of  half-savage  igno- 
nmoe ;  but  these  are  the  subjects  of 
the  pulpit,  the  teaching  of  the  people, 
the  declarations  of  ecdedastical  au- 
thority, the  testimonies  of  the  ^'  saints'' 
of  Rome. 

Lignori,  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
who  was  canonised  so  lately  as  1816, 
after  stating  that  thsre  was  a  pious 


tradition  **  that  purgatory  was  emp- 
tied of  all  its  tenants  on  the  day  of 
the  Assumption,"  exclaims  —  ^^  Oh, 
how  many  would  have  continued  in 
their  obstinacy,  and  been  infallibly 
damned,  if  Mary  had  not  interposed 
her  intercession  with  her  Son  I "  The 
saint  then  quotes  the  testimony  of 
other  Popish  theologians  '^that  the 
blessed  Virgin  has  obtained  for  seve- 
ral persons,  who  died  in  mortal  sin^ 
the  suspension  of  their  sentence,  and 
a  gracious  permission  to  come  to  ear  A 
again,  to  perform  penance,'^ 

If  the  Papist  can  believe  such 
things,  what  can  be  the  limit  to  his 
credulity,  or  to  what  fearful  purposes 
may  it  not  be  turned?  But  if  we  are 
told  that  the  higher  orders  do  not 
believe  these  monstrous  tales,  why 
do  they  not  vindicate  their  common 
sense  and  their  religion  by  utterly 
disclaiming  them  ?  They  are  the  de- 
clarations of  Popery  under  all  the 
forms  which  can  impress  them  on  the 
minds  of  the  people;  they  are  the 
preaching  of  the  priest,  the  teaching 
of  the  confessor,  the  records  of  their 
volumes,  the  tenets  of  their  theology, 
and  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

Who  even  now  disputes,  or  dares 
dispute,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St  Januarius  ?  It  has  been  argued 
against,  laughed  at,  and  exposed  to 
perpetual  scorn,  by  Protestant  writ- 
ers; but  it  is  performed  still;  the 
prelates  and  priests  of  Rome  give 
their  presence  and  their  testimony  to 
its  poformance ;  the  public  authori- 
ties assist  at  it,  as  a  great  religious 
ceremonial — ^yet  it  is  a  juggk.  But 
what  Romish  priest  protests  against 
it  ?  or  what  superior  mind  among  the 
prelacy  of  Rome  ever  denies  the 
reality  <tf  this  pretended  mu-acle? 

Of  course  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  see  all  this  without  some  compunc- 
tions visitings ;  and  even  in  Spain 
the  Bible  is  sometimes  secretly  sought. 

"  At  Gibraltar,  I  heard  something 
which  I  did  not  know  about  the  sUte  of 
the  Spanish  Church.  Veryfipequentw)- 

Elications  are  received  from  priests  ror 
ibles  and  prayer-books  in  Spanish. 
Quite  lately,  one  wrote  in  distress  of 
mind,  willing  to  receive  instruction 
from  any  Englif^  clergyman,  or  even 
anv  dissenting  minister.  It  Is  my 
beuef  that  we  mi^^t  make  more  con- 
TOBioiii  in  I^MMQ    than   they  (the 
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Papists)  In  EngUnd la 

3>ain,  there  are  bat  two  altemativea, 
ariolatry  and  Infidelity.** 

In  Seville,  which  has  an  especial 
fiune  for  ceremonial,  the  writer 
arrived  for  the  H0I7  Week  in  1861. 
His  impressions  were  soon  changed. 
*^I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
behavionr  of  the  people  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. On  Palm  Snnday,  the  service 
was  much  as  it  is  at  Malaga,  bat 
ntterly  withont  reverence ;  people 
crowding  and  pnshing  to  get  the  best 
places  they  could.  .  .  The  Passion 
from  St  Matthew  was  beaatifally 
song ;  bat  through  the  most  solemn 
parts  the  people  talked  continnally, 
apparently  quite  unaware  of  the 
meaningof  the  words.  Fewhad books.*' 

On  the  Wednesday,  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  display.  In  the  Popish 
churches  everything  is  turned  into  a 
drama.  The  ^*  veil  of  the  altar"  was  to 
be  rent  ^^  with  a  great  noise  of  thun- 
der,** as  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers.  The  veil  is  a  curtain 
drawn  in  front  of  the  altar,  which 
hides  the  priest  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, except  at  the  time  of  consecra- 
tion, elevation,  and  benediction. 
"The  cathedral  was  crowded ;  a  con- 
tinual talking  going  on  through  the 
Passion,  which  increased  more  and 
more.  At  last  came  the  words,  *  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  I  *  The  curtain 
was  palled  down,  and  a  few  crackers 
were  fired  off  near  the  roofl  The 
rubric  says,  that  at  the  words  *  He 
gave  up  the  Ghost,*  there  shall  be  a 
silence,  and  all  shall  kneel.  There 
was  a  general  titter  instead,  and  every 
body  began  to  talk  aloud,  giving  their 
opinions  of  the  effect.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  was  inaudible,  in  the 
noise  of  voices  and  feet,  as  the  people 
crowded  out.  At  the  Miserere  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  singing  was 
good,  but  not  at  all  solemn— the  choir 
sitting  within  the  altar  rails  with 
violins  and  other  instruments.  The 
female  side  of  the  church  was  fall  of 
ladies,  some  sitting  on  the  floor,  others 
walking  about  in  groups,  talking.** 

The  solemnity  of  the  worshippers 
b^  no  means  increased  with  the  solem- 
nity of  the  services.  On  Good  Friday 
there  was  a  battle,  like  one  of  the 
Irish  faction-fights.  As  to  the  gravity 
of  the  public  feeling,  the  day  pre- 
sented the  "  most  festival  appearance 


of  all.**  There  were  processions  all 
day  long,  with  the  population  oat  In 
the  streets  to  see  them ;  boys  clamber- 
ing everywhere,  and  being  driven 
down  by  the  police ;  men  and  boys 
selling  nuts,  gingerbread,  and  water. 
Then  came  the  battle.  "  One  proces* 
sion,  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lord 
falling  under  the  Cross,  and  of  our 
^  Lady  of  Hope,*  fedl  in  with  another, 
bearing  those  of  the  '  conversion  o£ 
the  penitent  thief,*  and  of  our  Lady 
of  Monserrat ;  and  they  fought  for  the 
precedence.  The  former  gained  it, 
but  the  fight  occasioned  a  panic  in  the 
Great  Square,  where  there  were,  it  is 
supposed,  twenty  thousand  persons." 
The  Monserrat  men  were  unluckily 
disqualified  for  victory,  wearing  bigb 
caps,  with  flaps  over  the  face,  whidi 
blinded  them,  and  long  trains  which 
entangled  their  feet,  rendering  them 
quite  helpless  in  the  confusion ;  and, 
as  an  American  said,  "they  went 
down  like  nine-pins.**  When  ord^ 
was  restored,  the  Infanta  and  all  the 
royal  party  "  took  candles,  and  walk- 
ed with  them,  to  console  them  !  Oar 
Lady  of  Monserrat  had  a  splendid 
new  robe  of  blue  velvet,  and  a  great 
display  of  plate  round  her.** 

Those  fights  occur  in  other  parts  of 
Spain.  At  Athaurin  there  are  nsnaUy 
two  processions,  one  for  the  npper 
part  of  the  town  and  one  for  the 
lower.  These  processions  are  called 
**  Jesus  above,  and  Jesus  below.** 
When  they  meet,  they  |;enerally  fight, 
and  if  any  woman  wearing  the  ribbons 
of  one  party  happens  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  other,  they  are  torn  from 
her;  the  whole  performance  being 
obviously  in  the  style  of  an  election 
riot,  except  that  in  the  latter  we  sel- 
dom hear  of  the  onslaught  being  made 
on  women. 

Easter  Day  in  this  year  happened 
to  fall  on  one  of  the  three  days  for  the 
great  fair  of  Seville.  "  Of  course,  it 
never  entered  into  anybody's  head  to 
dream  of  putting  it  off,  for  Easter 
Day ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  fit 
day  for  it.  The  annual  buU-fights 
were  put  off  for  the  fair,  and  were  on 
Easter  Monday,  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  Sunday  after.  Easter  Sunday 
was  most  un- Sunday  like ;  all  crowd 
and  bustle,  with  shops  open.** 

Good  Friday  was  the  only  day  on 
which  they  were  closed.    The  Virgin 
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engrosses  all  the  piety,  prajers,  and 
preaching.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  The 
text  was — **  She  wept  sore  in  the 
night,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks."    (Lam.  i.  2.) 

^  The  sorrows  of  Mmjj  were  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  St  Jerome  says,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  lore 
is  the  greatness  of  the  sorrow.  This  lore 
to  her  Son  was  the  greatest  that  erer  was; 
therefore  her  sorrow  is  the  greatest  .  . 
And  yet  from  her  ftree  love  and  charity 
for  the  human  race,  she  eontenUd  to  offer 
him  up  !  The  sufferings  of  Mary  were  so 
great  that,  if  they  were  divided  among 
all  the  creatures  in  the  world,  they  would 
suffice  to  destroy  the  existence  of  all. 
.  .  .  Her  sufferings  differed  firom 
those  of  the  martyrs,  not  only  in  being 
more  intense,  but  because  they  suffered 
for  the  9alt<U%on  of  iktW  own  touU  !  She, 
who  was  without  spot  or  stain,  purely 
through  charity,  that  the  might  be  the 

Redeemer  of  the  human  race 

I  will  say,  with  Saint  Bonaventure,  that 
all  that  Jesus  suffered  in  all  the  Tarious 
parts  of  his  body,  all  those  sufferings 
were  gathered  together  in  one,  in  the 
heart  of  Mary.** 

Thus  the  Virgin  in  Popery  super- 
seded at  once  the  sufferings  and  the 
redemption  of  our  Lord. 

The  narrative  is  diversified  with  de- 
scriptions of  travel.  We  are  advised 
not  to  visit  Gibraltar  during  a  fog. 
The  prestige  of  the  columns  of  Hercules 
is  totally  lost  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  east  wind.  It  wreathes  the 
mighty  rock  with  a  blanket  of  vapour, 
showing  only  here  and  there  a  frown- 
ing piece  of  granite,  while  the  whole 
of  the  distant  view,  the  hills  of  Spain 
to  the  north,  the  hills  of  Africa  to 
the  south,  with  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean flowing  between,  are  obscured, 
and  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  no 
more  imposing  appearance  than  the 
diflb  of  Freshwater  Bay,  enveloped 
in  a  sea-fog.  On  the  casual  clear- 
ing up  of  the  fog,  however,  the  eye 
is  indulged  with  a  stately  sight — the 
impregnable  citadel  bursting  boldly  up 
from  the  sea,  except  on  the  north  side, 
where  it  is  joined  to  Spain  bv  a  little 
flat  neck  of  land,  across  wliich  the 
English  and  Spanish  lines  stretch, 
wid  a  small  space  of  neutral  ground 
lying  between  them.  The  town 
ne«tles  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour, 


underneath  the  Cliff,  flanked  on  the 
right  by  the  green  Alameda,  (pro- 
menade,) and  on  the  left  by  an  old 
Moorish  castle.  The  planting  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Alameda  is  recent, 
and  owes  its  vegetable  honours  to 
General  Don.  There  had  been  an 
old  idea  that  the  moisture  of  vegeta- 
tion might  increase  the  prevalence  of 
fog ;  but  the  governor  boldly  under* 
took  the  woriL,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Gibraltar.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bank  is  dressed 
with  aU  sorts  of  tropical  plants,  in  a 
profusion  of  differently-shaded  leaves 
and  bright-coloured  blossoms;  masses 
of  geranium,  with  the  prickly  pear, 
the  crab-tree,  the  aloe,  and  number- 
less other  shrubs,  among  which 
almost  labyrinthine  paths,  winding 
their  way  gradually  up  the  hill, 
make  one  of  the  most  delightful 
gardens,  where,  but  twenty -five 
years  ago,  there  was  nothing  but 
grey  rock,  broten  ground,  and  desert 
sand. 

Gibraltar,  in  the  land  of  fiction, 
is  not  without  its  fictions,  but  they 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  stories  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  St  Mi- 
chaeVs  Cave — an  opening  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  believed  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
or  still  deeper,  and  even  to  form 
a  kind  of  tunnel  to  Africa — ^is  by 
the  Moors  supposed  to  be  meant 
to  form  their  future  access  to  Europe. 
When  the  day  fixed  by  Allah  arrives, 
its  African  mouth  is  to  be  discovered ; 
then  hosts  are  secretly  and  suddenly 
to  pour  into  the  subterranean  passage, 
and  in  the  name  and  with  the  power 
of  the  Prophet,  they  are  to  rise  and 
rush  upon  the  Infidel  dogs  who  have 
so  long  withheld  their  earthly  para- 
dise from  them.  Then  once  more 
they  are  to  possess  the  palaces  of 
Cordova,  the  Alhambra,  and  all  the 
glories  of  Andalusia.  In  the  faith 
of  these  traditions  the  Moors  of  the 
opposite  shore  are 'said  to  keep  the 
keys  of  their  fathers^  houses  in 
Granada,  handing  them  down  as 
heir-looms  to  their  posterity— title- 
deeds  to  their  estates  in  Spain !  In 
the  mean  time,  the  cavern  is  not 
without  its  presumed  tenantry.  A 
race  of  monkeys  formerly  existed 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bock, 
of   which  some  specimens   remain, 
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^loodn^  ikem  not  being  mDowed. 
The  popaUce  think  that  the  monkeys 
have  foond  their  way  to  Africa  tkroogh 
the  cave,  no  other  monkeys  being 
foond  in  Spain,  and  none  of  tbem 
dead  being  fuond  in  Gibraltar.  The 
solation  of  the  mystery  is,  that  each 
monkey  is  carried  by  his  monrning 
relations  in  procession  to  the  ori^nal 
cemetery  in  Africa,  the  procession 
taking  its  way  through  St  Michael's 
Cave! 

The  ride  from  Gibraltar  to  Ronda 
is  the  classic  ground  of  the  Contra- 
bandista,  the  latest  of  whom  is  the 
celebrated  Jose  Maria  de  Hina|osa. 
The  beginning  of  this  gallant  free- 
booter's career  was  his  shooting  an 
officer  who  attempted  to  arrest  him. 
The  money  fonnd  in  the  oflScer's 
saddle  supplied  him  with  finance, 
and  he  collected  a  troop.  The  stories 
told  of  his  contests,  contrivances,  and 
escapes,  are  the  gossip  of  the  country. 
Like  all  the  Robiu  Hoods,  he  took 
care  to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor!  He  one  day  met  an  ac- 
qoainunce  in  great  dejection,  whom 
be  had  known  as  a  muleteer  and  a 
merry  fellow.  Jos^,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  profession,  ordered  him  to  "  stand 
and  deliver."  The  poor  fellow  said 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give  but  his 
life,  and  he  was  welcome  to  that. 
On  further  inquiries,  he  explained 
that  he  had  lost  his  mule  and  his 
livelihood  together.  "  Why  not 
buy  another?"  The  answer  was 
*'  I  have  no  money."  Jos^  gave 
bim  money,  and  sent  him  to  a  farm 
where  there  was  a  mule  for  sale, 
ordering  him  especially  to  bring  back 
the  receipt.  The  man  went,  made 
the  purchase,  and  came  back  with 
the  receipt  and  thanks.  Jos^  sent 
him  on  his  way  home,  rode  to  the 
farm  -  house,  and  acquainted  the 
farmer  that ''  Jose  Maria  de  Hioajosa 
wanted  a  certain  number  of  dollars." 
The  answer  was,  the  farmer  ^*  had 
no  money."  Jos^  took  out  the 
receipt;  the  farmer  produced  the 
dollars  instantly,  and  gave  him  some 
additional  allowance  for  the  trouble 
of  collection ! 

At  Granada,  the  ceremonial  is 
equally  elaborate  and  equally  disre- 
garded. On  Easter  eve  the  writer 
visited  the  cathedral.  The  whole  of 
the  immense  building  was  filled.    **  A 


few  minutes  afler  Bine  o^dock  a  pfieet 
began  to  read ;  mmd  ^en  followed  the 
rending,  or   rather   snMen  dravH^ 
aside,  of  the  cnrtain.     Immediately 
there  arose  a  deafening  nproar  throi^ 
the  church.      It   eeemed   as  thamg^ 
half  the  children  of  Grmnada  had  bees 
brought  there,  and  nnmbos  of  tiiem 
armed  with    little    belU    or    rattles, 
which  were  at  onoe  set  going  wSdIy. 
Sqnibs  were  let  off  in  every  dfreetkii 
among  people's  legs,  gnns  were  fired 
ofi*  at  the  doorst  bells  were  clattered* 
doors  were    slammed,    sbonts  were 
raised ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  dm 
and  tumult,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  people,   having  had 
their    amuteimentj     ponred     out    ia 
crowds." 

This  scandal  ia  the  natural  come- 
quence  of  taming  religion  into  a  shov 
— the  pageant  snper^des  the  piety. 
Where  men  come  to  see  a  paotomime 
they  will  look  to  nothing  but  the 
tricks ;  so  the  Spaniard  worships  hk 
God  with  sqnibs,  and  the  pri^  is 
only  the  scene-shifter.  Bat  the  Span- 
iard has  also  the  good  fortune  oT 
securing  himself  against  the  chaaeeB 
of  evil  in  the  world  to  come,  by  tie 
singular  facility  of  Indolgenoes.  Ori- 
ginally this  practice  was  man^  a 
remission  of  the  temporal  penances 
for  transgression.  About  the  third 
or  fourth  centuiy,  when  the  corrap- 
tions  of  Christianity  were  already 
visible,  the  reconcilement  of  tlie 
offender  to  the  Cbnrch  was  only 
through  some  public  panisbment  sub- 
mitted to  as  atonement  for  his  sia; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  bishops  **  ia- 
dulged"  the  penitents  by  abridgiig, 
or  lightening  the  penalty.  The  liabi- 
lity of  this  custom  to  abase  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  better  order, 
and  C3rprian  and  Tertnllian  are  loud 
in  their  censures  of  it ;  but  the  custom 
was  too  productive  of  power,  and  ulti- 
mately of  gain,  to  be  abandoned.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  Indulgences  were  sold, 
shortening  the  pangs  of  purgatory  by 
months,  years,  and  thousands  of 
years!  They  brought  a  flow  of 
wealth  to  the  Roman  treasury.  This 
traffic  in  Indulgences  was  so  open  and 
so  craving,  that  it  greatly  tended  to 
the  rise  of  the  Reformation.  The 
sight  of  Tetzel  the  monk  selling  ^In- 
dulgences," in  the  streets  of  Wittem- 
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berg,  first  excited  the  manly  mind  of 
Luther  to  inquire  of  the  Bible  if  those 
things  were  ScriptnraL 

Bat  Indolgences,  having  fallen  off 
as  revenne,  are  now  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  dntj,  such  as  it  is,  in  Popery. 
They  are  given  for  acts  and  observ- 
ances of  all  kinds.  On  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  are  offers  of 
the  following  nature : — "  80  days'  In- 
dulgence for  reciting  an  Ave  Maria 
before  the  glorions  image  of  our  Lady 
de  los  Angnstias;  80  days  for  at- 
tendance in  the  morning  at  the  cere- 
monial which  annually  takes  place 
before  the  same  image ;  80  days  for 
attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon ;  80  days  for  each  ^  Salve  ;  * 
80  days  for  each  ^  Ave  Maria ;  *  80 
days  for  each  verse  of  the  Litany ;  80 
days  for  each  visit ;  80  days  for  in- 
voking her  ^ sweet  name;*  80  days 
for  imploring  the  propagation  of  the 
Faith ; " — each  notice  ending  with  a 
warning  that  no  Indulgences  were  of 
any  use  in  Spain,  unless  the  suitors 
were  in  possession  of  the  **  Bala  de 
la  Cruzada." 

This  Ball  was  one  of  the  privileges 
originally  granted  to  Crusaders,  but 
it  has  since  been  granted  to  all  pur- 
chasers who  dislike  fasting.  In  the 
^manack  for  1851  it  is  stated,  in  sab> 
stance,  that  the  Pope  Pio  Nono  has 
^ven  the  privilege  to  all  Spaniards, 
of  eating  **  wholesome  flesh  meat "  in 
tiie  days  of  Lent  and  usual  abstinence, 
with  certain  exceptions — the  privilege 
extending  to  all  Spaniards,  but  lasting 
only  for  one  year.  The  price  is  not 
high — two  reals,  or  bid, ;  but,  from 
the  nnmbers  sold,  it  constitutes  a 
large  sum.  Ford,  in  his  Handbook^ 
records  the  calculation,  **  that  a  man 
might  in  one  hour  gain,  by  visiting 
privileged  altars  in  the  Holy  Week, 
29,630  years'  diminution  of  pur- 
gatory." Yet  the  Indulgence  is 
tiirown  into  eclipse  by  the  Mexican 
priesthood.  **  For  a  single  mass  at 
.  the  SauFrandsco,  in  Mexico,  the  pope 
and  prelates  granted  32,810  years,  ten 
days  and  nx  hours*  Indulgence.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  who  but  a 
fool  would  have  any  fear  of.  judgment 
to  come  ?  But  what  must  a  system  of 
this  kind  of  studied  delasion  appear 
before  His  eyes,  who  mast  be  wor- 
shipped in  Spirit  and  in  Truth ! 
The  Saint  Philomena  is  one  of  the 


great  deities  of  Spdn.  In  her  history 
it  is  thus  related : — *^  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Greece,  heiress 
to  his  throne,  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  Emperor  Diocletian  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  proposed  mar- 
riage. But  she  preferred  another 
bridegroom  —  namely,  Christ ;  —  on 
which  the  Emperor,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  refusals,  ordered  her  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  filled  with 
toads  and  snakes :  tMs  she  bore.  He 
then  ordered  her  to  be  scourged  ;  but 
she  was  comforted  by  an  angel.  He 
then  ordered  her  to  be  shot  with 
arrows ;  then  to  be  plunged  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  then,  discovering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  killing  a'saint,  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cut  off— which  was  eflfec- 
tual.  But  two  angels  were  seen  to 
carry  her  soul  to  heaven  in  a  cloud  1" 
The  groundwork  of  this  history  is 
as  follows : — In  1802  an  inscription, 
with  the  first  and  last  letters  de- 
stroyed, was  found  in  the  catacombs 
at  Borne,  beginning  with  ^^  Linnena," 
and  ending  with  Fi — the  words  be- 
tween being  '*  Pax  tecum."  Imme- 
diately Jesuit  dexterity  was  at  work ; 
and  it  pretended  to  discover  that  she 
was  ^*  Filia  lumenis,"  (daughter  of 
light.)  Leo  X.  pronounced  her  a 
saint,  and  Gregory  XVI.  solemnly 
blessed  her  image  at  Rome.  She  is 
now  *•'•  Santa  Philumena,"  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  objects  of  worship 
in  the  south  of  Spain.  But  we  must 
conclude. 

We  have  in  England  a  band  of 
apostates,  who,  with  all  those  things 
before  their  eyes,  have  gone  over 
to  Popery.  It  is  altogether  false 
and  vain  for  these  men  to  pretend 
that  they  are  only  choosing  between 
the  spirit  of  one  church  and  another ; 
between  the  more  and  the  less  apos- 
toUc  church ;  between  ancient  truth 
and  modem  innovation.  They  are 
choosing  between  the  Protestantism 
which  abhors  idols,  and  cleaves  to 
Scripture,  and  the  Popery  which  wor- 
ships idols,  and  makes  the  Scripture 
a  sealed  book.  Look  to  Spain— dSar« 
they  dissent  from  a  single  doctrine, 
.  practice,  or  principle  of  Spanish  wor- 
ship ?  Look  to  Rome — dare  they  re- 
monstrate against  a  single  abuse  of 
that  monstrous  system  ?  Look  to  the 
effect  which  the  religion  of  Rome  has 
produced  on  the  morals  of  Europe. 
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Look  to  the  pnnishment  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  for  abandoning  the  dic- 
tates of  Scripture,  and  worshipping 
according  to  the  dictates  of  man.  See 
the  Invasions,  the  Convulsions,  the 
Conspiracies,  which  have  wrought 
their  pnnishment  before  Heaven,  bee 
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the  whole  popish  Contin^t  in  AtLYery 
at  this  moment ;  and  let  them  aak 
themselvM,  why  has  England  been 
saved  in  the  midst  of  tempest  raging 
for  three  hundred  years  ?  and  there 
see  the  contrast  of  Protestantism  with 
Popery. 


PARIS  ON  THE   EVE  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 


The  aspect  of  France,  in  the  month 
of  November  1852,  is  by  no  means 
that  of  a  country  which  feels  its  liber- 
ties departed,  and  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism  daily  pressing  more  sternly 
and  irresistibly  upon  its  neck.  A 
largo  amount  of  mingled  Bjrmpathy, 
pity,  and  scorn  has  been  expended 
in  England,  during  the  past  year, 
upon  the  oppress^  and  degraded 
condition  of  the  French  nation,  and 
upon  its  ignominious  submission  to 
one  man*s  tyrannical  will.  Day  after 
day,  a  large  section  of  the  British 
press  has  uplifted  its  voice  to  execrate 
the  despot,  and  deplore  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  gallant  and  highly- civilised 
people  which,  after  repeatedly  reject- 
mg,  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
liberty  and  constitutional  government 
in  almost  every  form,  has  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  the  absolute  sway  of  a 
usurping  adventurer.  Such  has  been 
the  burthen  of  the  song  constantly 
repeated,  for  twelve  months  past,  by 
the  Liberal  press  of  this  country,  with 
variations  scarcely  sufficient  to  avoid 
painful  monotony.  Whilst  English 
journalists  thus  exhale  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  admitting  into  their  columns 
letters  from  Socialist  refugees  couched 
in  abusive  and  unseemly  terms,  doing, 
in  short,  as  it  appears  to  us,  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  exasperate 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends,  and 
to  increase  the  probability  of  a  war 
which,  although  we  fear  it  not,  we 
certainly  are  far  from  deairing — ^it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  investigate  the 
mood  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
concerned  in  the  question  of  how 
France  should  be  governed — namely, 
of  the  French  themselves.  And  here 
let  it  be  observed,  that  the  fierce 
attacks,  which  English  journals  have 
continually    directed   against    Louis 


Napoleon,  ever  since  the  an^  d*Stai 
of  December  last,  are  utterly  ineffec- 
tual for  the  attainment  of  the  only 
end  for  which  they  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  made — ^namely,  to 
rouse  the  French  to  a  sense  of  their 
degraded  condition;  to  shame  them 
into  the  assertion  of  their  rights  aa 
free  citizens ;  and  to  spur  them  on  to 
rise  against  their  present  ruler,  and 
revert  to  a  democracy  "or  to  constitn* 
tional  monarchy.  We  will  not  p|ay 
so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  abili^ 
and  eloquence  of  our  newspaper  ock 
temporaries  as  to  suppoae  that,  ^  if 
their  potent  leading  articles  and  pun- 
gent communications  from  correspon- 
dents found  daily  as  many  readers 
in  France  as  they  obtain  in  England, 
the  effect  would  not  speedily  be  fatal 
to  the  revived  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 
We  will  not  doubt  that  a  month's 
currency  in  France  of  their  cogent 
arguments  and  cutting  invectives 
would  suffice  utterly  to  destroy  the 
tranquillity  that  now  reigns  in  that 
country,  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
army,  to  raise  barricades,  to  reawaken 
the  hopes  of  parties,  and  to  spread 
once  more  to  the  breeze,  rescued 
from  the  dusty  or  ignoble  recesses 
where  they  have  lately  lain  hidden, 
the  lilies  of  Bourbon,  the  tricolor  of 
Orleans,  the  blood- coloured  emblem 
of  the  Socialists;  to  introduce,  in 
short,  anarehy  and  strife  into  a  land 
which  at  this  moment  unquestionably 
enjoys — at  whatever  price  pnrdiased 
— the  unspeakable  blessings  of  order 
and  peace.  Under  these  drcum- 
stances,  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
fortunate  for  France  that  not  one 
Frenchman  in  a  thousand  ever  reads 
or  sees  the  English  papers,  whose 
contents  French  journals  dare  not 
copy.  Whilst  some  of  those  papers 
are  positively  excluded  from  France, 
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others  are  bat  gmd^ogly  admitted 
there,  and  these  latter  are  very  apt  to 
be  lost  in  transit  throngh  the  post. 
Moreover,  few  Frenchmen  understand 
English,  and  the  attacks  upon  theur 
present  government  scarcely  become 
known  to  any  but  that  government  it- 
self, which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  irritated, 
bnt  most  nnlikely  to  be  amended  or 
reformed,  by  violent  and  contemptnons 
language  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
press.  It  were,  perhaps,  a  wiser  coarse 
to  discontinne  for  a  time  the  contem- 
plation of  Louis  Napoleon's  past;  to 
look  forward  Instead  of  back ;  and  to 
judge  him  by  what  he  shall  do,  and 
not  by  what  he  has  done.  Whilst 
£n|rlish  journalists  empty  the  vials  of 
their  wrath  upon  the  inscrutable  dic- 
tator of  France,  what  do  the  French 
say  and  think  of  their  own  condition 
and  prospects  ?  In  public  places  one 
hears  little  or  no  pobtics  talked.;  but 
if  you  converse  in  private  with  an  in- 
telligent and  candid  Frenchman,  un- 
biassed by  partisan  influences,  he 
speaks  to  you  something  in  thb  strain : 
— **  We  have  got  what  we  deserved," 
he  says;  ^^nous  Vavons  bien  gagni. 
The  amount  of  freedom  wo  now  pos- 
sess is  all  we  have  proved  ourselves 
fit  for  and  deserving  of;  the  muzzling 
of  the  press,  licentious  and  disreput- 
able as  it  had  become,  should  be 
viewed  as  a  blessing  rather  than  as  an 
infliction ;  under  the  present  regime 
we  feel  at  least  a  temporary  security, 
which  for  years  previously  we  had 
not  known.  The  government  is  strong, 
order  is  re-established,  faction  is 
crushed,  commerce  revives,  material 
prosperity  returns.  We  are  sick  of 
-  political  theorists  and  charlatans,  of 
liberators  whose  patriotism  is  concen- 
trated in  their  breeches  pockets,  of 
princes  unequal  to  emergencies  and 
found  wanting  at  the  first  trial.  We 
do  not  laud  the  present  man  as  a  hero 
or  a  patriot;  we  see  as  plainly  as 
you  can  the  dark  spots  in  his  conduct 
and  character,  but  still  he  has  done 
France  good  service  by  crushing 
and  disarming  faction.  Concerning 
his  future  conduct  it  were  vain 
to  prophesy;  but  after  all  we  have 
gone  through,  we  are  well  pleased 
to  feel  present  security  without  peer- 
ing too  far  or  too  inquisitively  into 
the  future." 
Thus  speak  Frenchmen  of  the  more 


rational  and  reflecting  class.  Doubt- 
less they  feel  humiliated  at  the  loss  of 
liberty,  but  they  view  that  humiliation 
as  the  unavoidable  atonement  for  the 
national  folly  and  mutability.  The 
less  reflecting  portion  of  the  nation, 
the  large  body  of  the  people,  seem  to 
have  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  politics. 
They  have  been  so  surfeited  with 
them  of  late  years,  that,  now  that  a 
respite  has  come,  the  reaction  is  pro- 
portionably  strong,  and  the  levity  and 
insouciance  of  the  national  character 
are  again  in  full  force  in  the  ascendant 
Beyond  a  few  bullet  marks  on  the 
houses  of  the  Boulevards,  there  is 
little  in  Paris  to  tell  of  recent  convul- 
sions. Here  is  a  bright  morning — 
such  a  one  as  in  London  is  rarely 
vouchsafed  in  this  month.  It  is  more 
like  May  than  November.  Last  even- 
ing, until  near  midnight,  people  were 
sitting  out  of  doors,  as  though  in 
summer.  Tou  turn  out  early  and 
ramble  along  the  Boulevards,  seeking 
an  appetite  for  your  omelette.  There 
is  a  placard  posted  at  the  street  comer, 
the  paste  still  wet.  Yon  stop  and 
read.  Louis  Napoleon  recognises  in 
print  the  national  desire  to  restore 
the  empire,  and  graciously  intimates 
his  compliance.  Simultaneously  with 
yourself,  other  passengers  peruse  the 
document.  Absolute  indifierence  is 
on  every  countenance.  Qu^  importe  t 
The  change  from  a  nominal  republic 
to  a  positive  despotism  is  not  worth  a 
thought.  Even  had  the  move  been 
unanticipated,  it  would  scarcely  have 
excited  a  smile  or  a  frown,  a  passing 
emotion  of  contentment  or  disgust. 
The  French  political  palate  has  been 
treated  to  such  highly-spiced  dishes^ 
that  nothing  less  than  gunpowder 
seasoning  seems  now  hot  and  sharp 
enough  to  afiect  it.  So  the  artisan 
tramps  onwards  to  his  work,  the  clerk 
to  his  office,  the  speculator  to  the 
Opera  Passage,  and  the  idler  pursues 
his  stroll,  whilst  all  have  scarcely  lost 
sight  of  the  placard  before  ceasing  to 
reflect  on  its  contents.  The  whole 
day  through,  one  is  struck  by  the 
unmistakable  evidence  of  Parisian 
carelessness  about  politics,  of  the  little 
concern  France  now  gives  itself  about 
the  liberty  that  was  once  its  boast. 
Tlie  physiognomy  of  the  capital  is  one 
of  profound  indifference  to  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  country.   A  gleam 
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of  Sim  takes  a  stream  of  vehicles  to 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne; the  Boaleyards  and  the  Tai- 
leries  are  as  thronged  with  cheerfol 
faces  and  light-hearted  idlers  as  ever 
they  were  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Rot  citoym;  cafes  and  eating-houses 
are  crammed ;  on  every  side  is  heard 
the  rattle  of  lively  gossip ;  at  night 
the  nnmeroos  theatres  are  filled  to  the 
roof.  A  few  weeks  spent  in  Paris 
mnst  convince  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server that  English  sympathisers  are 
infinitely  more  shocked  than  the 
French  themselves,  at  the  destruction 
in  France  of  the  last  shred  of  politick 
freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  just 
appreciation  of  French  feelings  and 
affairs  scattered  here  and  there  throngh 
a  little  volume  which  lately  reached 
our  hands.*  Its  anonymous  author 
describes  himself  as  a  married  Ameri- 
can, who  passed  last  winter  with  his 
family  in  the  French  capital,  and  who 
was  still  resident  there  as  lately  as 
June  of  the  present  year— the  date  of 
his  preface.  An  intelligent  American, 
who  has  lived  in  France  and  rubbed 
off  Transatlantic  prejudices  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse,  seems  to  us  as  fair 
and  fitting  a  judge  of  French  character 
and  affairs  as  the  French  themselves 
could  claim  or  expect.  No  sentiment 
of  national  rivalry  or  ancient  ani- 
mosity can  be  supposed  to  interfere 
with  his  dispassionate  and  impartial 
judgment ;  his  brief  traditions,  from 
Lafayette's  day  and  Washington's, 
are  those  of  amity  to  France,  of  alli- 
ance with  Frenchmen.  In  1848  a 
fresh  link  of  sympathy  seemed  to  be 
forged  between  America  and  France. 
The  great  republic  of  the  New  World 
saw  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
nations  reject  constitutional  monarchy 
in  favour  of  democracy.  The  con- 
gratulations offered,  so  eagerly  and 
hastily,  by  the  American  minister  at 
Paris  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
were  harbingers  of  the  applause  and 
greeting  that  quickly  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  the  American  Union  to 
her  sister  republic.  But  the  Yankees 
were  too  prompt  with  their  plaudits. 


ofAeEuqrirt,  [Dee. 

The  extensioa  of  Uber^  waa  soob 
i^laced  by  its  exttnctioa ;  the  ia- 
ai^ration  of  sdf-govemmeBt  by  tbe 
establishment  of  despoti«ii«  Sea 
firom  a  distance,  a  French  repcUic 
appeared  possible  ;  but  a  doeer  view 
dispelled  the  illusion.  The  remarks 
upon  this  head  of  our  Mend  Ib  q>ec- 
tacles  are  pertinent  enough. 

**  In  another  respect  have  my  opiaitM 
undergone  a  ohaage-  since  ay  mtitbI  ie 
Fnooe.  A  repabUcaa  myself^  1  wym- 
pathieed  with  aU  that  bore  the  aiaa 
Franoe,  as  a  lepabllc,  wm  a  oenntry  to 
be  loved  as  well  aa  admired.  Bot  futher 
aoqnaintanoe  has  oonTinoed  me,  thit 
neither  by  genios,  habits,  nor  edacatioe, 
are  Frenchmen  republicans.  Fifteen  eeo- 
turies  of  absolutism  are  no  prepantiTe 
for  republicanism ;  and,  were  they  to- 
morrow to  be  goTemed  by  the  eonstits- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  they  woaM  it 
more  be  republicans  than  would  daeks  W 
chickens  though  hatched  under  a  hen. 

'^  Americans  justly  eooaider  religiM 
and  education  as  the  wells  whence  they 
draw  their  republicanism.  B«i  it  is  reli- 
gion and  education  carried  home  to  each 
indiriduaL  Not  a  pompous  ceremonisl, 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitade>wh3e 
it  leaves  their  hearts  as  cold  as  the  niarU« 
altars  it  rears ;  nor  arts  and  sciences  for 
Uie  favoured  few  ;  but  a  vital  principle, 
warming  souls  into  action,  and  a  systen 
that  carries  the  elements  of  knowledg* 
to  every  fireside.  Exile  from  the  United 
States  the  clergy,  blot  oat -our 
schools,  and  the  next  generation,  < 
to  be  republicans,  would  beooine 
chists.  Give  Frenchmen  the  same  edoca- 
tion,  not  only  of  schools,  but  of  the  bel- 
lot-box,  and  the  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment, from  village  select-men  up  to  legis- 
lative assemblies,  and  you  prepare  tteii 
for  republicanism;  but,  until  a  people 
have  learned  to  govern  themselves,  tbey 
must  be  governed. 

''I  have  no  need  to  recal  the  past, to 
prove  that  free  principles  have  never  been 
firmly  rooted  in  France.  Thnro  have 
been  continual  struggles  against  oppress 
sion,  and  repeated  contests  for  powec 
Whichever  gained  the  prize,  prince  or 
people,  ruled  with  the  authority  of  a  des- 
pot or  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  Terror- 
ism has  ever  been  the  ikvourite  weapon, 
because  existence  was  only  insured  by 
success.  Those  who  gave  no  quarter, 
could  expect  none  ;  and  thus,  thongk 


•  Paritian  Sigkt$  and  French  PrineipUi,  utm  through  American  SpccUtcUt,    New 
York,  1852.  r     *  -y  r 
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there  hM  been  blood  enough  spilt  in 
Franoe  to  regenerate  a  world,  it  has  en- 
riched no  soil  but  that  of  despotism. 

^  The  revolution  of  1789,  in  its  general 
destruction,  swept  away  a  multitude  of 
abuses.  But  the  nation  exchanged  only 
one  despotism  for  a  greater,  and  gladly 
welcomed  imperial  rule  to  screen  them 
Arom  their  own.  In  1848,  they  again 
essayed  republicanism  ;  were  well-nigh 
engulfed  in  anarchy,  and  now  hare  sought 
safety  and  secnrity  in  a  dictator. 

**  When  history  has  given  so  many 
proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  a  nation  to 
be  free,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  if  she 
would  remedy  the  evil,  to  investigate  the 
causes.  One  of  these  I  believe  to  be  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  which  began  by  mak- 
ing the  people  bigots,  and  ended  in 
leaving  them  infidels.  In  requiring  im- 
plicit faith  and  obedience,  it  destroyed 
individual  judgment  and  action.  But  the 
eanse  which  at  present  prevents  republi- 
canism is  ignorance  :  the  actual  ignorance 
of  the  masses,  who,  unable  to  read  or 
reason  for  themselves,  are  alternately  the 
tools  of  the  demagogue  and  despot 

**  Sfcatistioa  will  t^  found  to  sustain  me 
in. this  opinion.  The  population  of  Franoe 
is  36,000,000.  In  her  primary  schools 
■he  has  2,332,580  pupils,  or  the  ratio  of 
one-sixteenth  of  her  population,  supported 
at  an  annual  expense  of  1,800,000  dol- 
lars, or  an  average  to  each  pupil  of  about 
75  cents.  The  SUte  of  New  York,  in 
1851,  expended  on  726,291  pupils  in  her 
common  schools,  1 ,432,096  dollars,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  2  dollars  a^head  for  one- 
fourth  of  her  population,  while  she  has  a 
ftud  of  6,612,850  dollars  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  actual  difference 
is,  that  while  New  York  expends  twice 
and  two-thirds  as  much  on  each  pupil  as 
France,  she  educates  her  population  also 
in  the  ratio  of  fourfold  in  point  of  num- 
bers. France  expends  more  upon  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  than  upon  her  entire 
**  Ekjoles  Primaires  ;**  and  the  city  of 
Paris,  from  1800  to  1845,  has  spent  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  f5tes  to  the  several 
governments  of  France,  2,000,000  dollars 
— a  sum  sufficient  to  support  its  common 
schools,  at  the  present  rate  of  appropria- 
tion, for  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  1830, 
the  cost  of  primary  instruction  in  Paris 
was  but  16,000  dollars  annually.  Since 
then  it  has  been  increased  to  250,000 
dollars,  and  the  number  of  children  fre- 
quenting the  schools  is  about  45,000, 
or  one  twenty-second  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  colleges,  institutions, 
and  boarding-schools  of  the  city,  there 
are  11,000  pupils,  but  these  embrace  the 
tfihe  of  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  total  nnmber  of  pupils  in 
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^e  lyoenms,  eolleges,  and  private  institu- 
tions in  France,  for  1850,  was  92,231 ; 
making  a  total  of  2,424,81 1  children  only, 
out  of  the  18,000,000  in  France,  receiving 
any  degree  of  education. 

«  The  military  conscription  shows,  that 
out  of  every  thousand  young  men  drawn, 
about  40  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
500  to  read  only,  and  more  than  40.0 
have  no  instruction  whatever. 

"  In  the  United  States,  where  the  nice 
adjustment  of  connter-balancing  powers 
and  general  intelligence  makes  the  poli- 
tical machine  move  on  quietly  in  its  ac- 
customed track,  no  adequate  conception 
can  be  formed  of  the  evils  to  which 
France  is  exposed,  from  the  passions  and 
ignorance  of  its  labouring  masses,  misled 
by  unprincipled  demagogues  or  conceited 
theorists.  There  is  no  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion in  French  politics.  A  difference  of 
views  is  a  war  to  the  knife.  Falsehood, 
force,  treachery,  and  every  kindred  wea- 
pon, is  employed  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  The  government  strangles  liberty, 
as  it  i^leges,  that  society  may  exist. 
Independence  of  speech,  action,  or  writing 
^-everything  which  gives  political  im- 
portance to  the  individual — becomes  a 
crime.  The  press,  army,  judiciary,  and 
even  the  church,  exist  only  as  the  slaves 
of  authority.  Spies  are  everywhere. 
The  government  spreads  a  thick  web 
over  France,  ready,  like  a  spider,  to  dart 
upon  any  intruder  upon  the  slightest 
movement.  With  this  annihilation  of 
political  freedom,  which  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  signal  of  universal 
dissolution,  she  prospers  —  growing 
mightier  and  richer  as  liberty  recedes. 
Call  her  by  what  name  you  will,  the 
freedom  of  America  becomes  her  curse, 
and  the  despotism  of  Russia  her  security. 
This  being  the  case,  she  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  maintain  a  strong  government, 
until  education  and  tranquillity  shall 
have  prepared  her  citizens  for  the  rational 
eigoyment  of  those  privileges,  which  are 
the  birthright  alike  of  all  men.  It  is  not 
so  much  politioal  as  individual  reform 
that  France  needs.*' 

This  is  a  decidedly  American  view 
of  the  subject,  bat  it  does  not  the  less 
contain  many  home  truths.  The 
writer,  in  another  chapter,  follows 
the  French  to  the  place  where  he 
maintains  that  they  are  really  edu- 
cated— namely,  to  the  theatre. 

"  The  drama,**  he  says,  **  plays  the 
same  relative  part  in  the  education  of  a 
Frenchman,  that  religion  does  in  that  of 
an  Ameriean.  The  latter  loves  his  meet- 
ing-house, and  looks  aakant  upon  the 
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theatre ;  the  former,  indilEMrent  to  the 
chorch,  or  merely  tolerating  it,  could  not 
exist  without  the  pUy-hooae.  It  if  his 
school  of  miuiners;  his  forum  of  edacAtioo; 
his  teacher  of  history ;  the  parent  of  his 
ideas ;  a  liring  monument,  in  which  anti- 
quity reappears  in  the  present.  He  can 
no  more  lire  without  it  than  the  American 
without  his  newspaper.  It  plays  the 
most  important  r61e  in  his '  Art  de  riwn,* 
a  science  which  in  his  own  estimation 
exists  only  at  Paris.  It  is  the  necessary 
sQperflaity.  Sainte  BeuTO  grefely  says, 
'  The  French  public,  who  respect  so  few 
things,  hare  preserred  the  rdigion  of  the 
French  theatre.'  Chnrehes  hare  been 
sacked  and  desecrated  ;  the  clergy  hare 
been  massacred  or  banished  ;  but  the 
drama  has  triumphantly  held  its  own, 
through  erery  rerolution,  oftener  giving 
law  to  society  than  imitating  it.  The 
same  author,  the  popularity  of  whose 
*  Causeries*  attests  how  truly  they  reflect 
the  public  sentiment,  speaks  thus : '  When 
Paris  recommences  to  amuse  itself,  it  is 
not  only  a  privileged  class  that  is  amused, 
but  all  classes  profit  and  prosper.  Paris 
then  is  in  good  train  to  save  herself,  and 
France  with  her.  The  theatres  present 
the  means  of  action  the  most  direct,  the 
most  prompt,  the  most  continuous,  upon 
the  masses.  To  abandon  to  chance  the 
direction  of  the  theatres,  would  be  to 
despise  the  custom  and  the  exigencies  of 
our  nature,  the  energy  of  the  French 
mind  itself.* " 

If  we  admit  the  proposition  that 
the  French  really  get  the  greater  part 
of  their  edacation  at  the  theatre,  it  is 
impossible  to  wonder  at  any  degree 
of  degradation  to  which  the  nation 
may  come,  or  to  anticipate  where  it 
fiball  stop.  One  need  bat  glance  at 
the  sort  of  pastime  jast  now  provided 
by  French  dramatists  for  the  nightly 
gratification  of  the  complaisant  pub- 
lic Complaisant  it  assuredly  is, 
when  it  tolerates  and  even  applands 
the  licentious  balderdash  continually 
presented  to  it.  Admirable  as  many 
of  the  present  French  actors  are, 
especially  in  comedy  and  vaudeville, 
their  powers  are  taxed  to  the  very 
ntmost  to  pass  oflf  the  ignoble  pieces 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  appear. 
Thanks  to  their  efforts,  and  to  the 
fulsome  eulogiums  of  the  Paris  papers, 
downright  failures  are  rarer  than 
they  should  be.  Improbability,  bad 
taste,  and  false  sentiments,  constitute 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  present  race 
of  Parisian  dramatists.    It  is  up- hill 
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work  for  actors,  however    able  and 
accomplished.    To  take  an  example : 
The  great  success  of  ihe  year,   the 
only  marked  and  decided  one,    has 
been  La  Dame  cmx  CamSiias^  ^*  The 
Lady  with   the    Camelias,**    wiiicfa, 
after  ronning  a  hundred  nights  or  more 
in  the  spring,  has  been  revived  this 
autumn  with   scarcely  less    success. 
Alexander  Dumas  the  younger,  novel- 
ist by  hereditary  right,  prod  need  a 
tale  under  the  above  title.     It   at- 
tracted no  attention— that  being  ex- 
actly as  much  as  it  deserved — and 
would  speedily  have  been  forgotten, 
had  not  M.  Dumas  junior  conceived 
the  bright  idea  of  turning  it  into  a 
five- act  vaudeville,  which  is  indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  success  to 
the    excellent    acting    of    Madame 
Doche.    So  powerful  was  its   effect 
upon  the  audiences  which  night  after 
night   crammed    to    suffocation    the 
ThMre  du  VaudevOie,  that  a  carica- 
ture  was  published,    in  which  the 
occupants  of  the  pit  were  seen  holding 
up  umbrellas  to  protect  themselves 
fn>m  the  torrents  of  tears  that  flowed 
from  the  boxes.    Of  the  real  merits  of 
the  play,  we  can  give  the  reader,  in  a 
few  lines,  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
himself.  The  Lady  with  the  Camelias 

Said  to  have  been  a  real  person,  of 
e  main  incidents  of  whose  life  young 
Dumas  availed  himselQ  is  a  Parisian 
Aspasia  of  that  higher  class  known  by 
the  name  of  Loretteg — a  word  derived 
originally  from  the  quarter  of  Paris 
(A'ofre  Dame  de  Lorette)  in  which 
they  chiefly  resided.  She  owes  her 
nom-de-guerre  to  her  love  for  camelias. 
Whilst  leading  a  life  of  splendid  lux  my 
and  dissipation,  she  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  man,  whose  solicitude  about 
her  lungs  (the  lady,  as  is  not  wonder- 
ful, considering  her  rapid  style  of  life, 
is  of  a  consumptive  habit)  appears  to 
be  the  chief  engine  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  heart.  She  b^mes  sud- 
denly disgusted  with  her  brilliant  but 
profligate  existence,  flies  from  Paris, 
and  buries  herself  with  her  youthful 
lover  in  a  rural  retreat  The  pure 
and  pastoral  existence  they  there 
lead  is  unkindly  broken  in  upon  by 
the  father  of  Armand,  (the  lover,)  who 
has  an  idea  that  his  son^s  time  might 
be  passed  better  than  at  the  feet  of 
the  camelia-bearing  syren,  the  more 
80  that,  notwithstanding  the  romantic 
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nature  of  their  attachment,  the  loving 
pair  have  carried  with  them  into  their 
retirement  some  few  t)f  their  Parisian 
tastes  and  habits.  The  father  is  a 
most  wearisome  person,  and  an  act  is 
taken  np  by  his  afiecting  expostula- 
tions with  Margnerite,  who  will  be 
the  min  of  his  son,  he  sajs,  and  to 
whose  affection  for  that  misguided 
youth  he  makes  a  touching  appeal. 
Finally,  Marguerite  promises  to  leave 
Armand,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  chance  of  his  return- 
ing to  her.  The  next  act  shows  her 
in  the  midst  of  an  orgie.  This  scene, 
a  thoroughly  natural  representation 
of  certain  aspects  of  Parisian  life,  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  piece. 
Armand,  horrified  at  his  mistresses 
relapse  into  lax  habits,  and  believing 
her  false  to  him,  flies  from  her  in 
despair.  The  sacrifice  is  consum- 
mated. Armand  gone.  Marguerite 
again  abjures  dissipation,  sinks  into  a 
sort  of  secondary  stage  of  her  malady, 
and  takes  to  her  bed.  The  father 
hears  of  her  suffering  state,  visits  her, 
and  at  last,  touched  by  her  pale  face 
and  amiable  qualities,  consents  to 
restore  to  her  his  son,  and  promises 
never  again  to  seek  to  separate  them. 
Before  agreeing  to  this,  however,  the 
old  fox  is  evidently  quite  aware  that 
her  recovery  is  impossible.  Armand 
rushes  in,  Marguerite  dies  in  his  arms, 
and  the  majority  of  the  audience,  who 
for  some  time  have  been  clandestinely 
whimpering,  indulge  In  a  chorus  of 
sobs  under  cover  of  the  applause  that 
attends  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Such 
is  the  piece  that  has  made  furore  in 
Paris  during  the  year  1852,  exciting 
in  an  especial  degree  the  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  sex. 

The  glance  taken  at  the  National 
Assembly  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
"  Parisian  Sights,"  &c.,  places  before 
the  reader,  in  a  very  clear  manner, 
the  character  and  composition  of  that 
body,  and  the  causes  of  its  weakness 
and  downfall. 

**  The  talent  and  education  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  oompoeed  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  members,  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  Legitimists  or  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  However  friendly 
Berryer,  Montalembert,  Larochejaqnelin, 
Moltf,  or  Thiers  might  be  to  civil  liberty, 
they  were  pledged  to  it  in  no  other  form 
than  that  of  royalty.    It  was  for  that 


they  laboured,  and  by  that  tenure  they 
held  their  seats.  They  carried  with  them 
a  large  proportion  of  the  intellect  and 
wealth  of  France.  Republicanism  in 
name  existed  rather  by  reason  of  the 
disagreement  of  the  rival  branches  of 
royalty  than  by  its  own  strength.  Still 
it  was  respectably  represented  in  the 
Assembly  by  about  eighty-three  members 
of  the  conserratiTo  order,  of  whom  the 
most  eminent  names  were  Lamartine,  the 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  and  the 
eloquent  divine,  M.  Coquerel.  The  Reds^ 
or  the  Mountain,  the  ultra-democrats, 
among  irhom  every  shade  of  opinion  was 
to  be  found,  from  moderate  republican- 
ism to  the  worst  errors  of  Socialism,  em- 
braced nearly  one-third  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  numbered  in  their  ranks 
Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  the  Abbd 
Lammenais,  Emile  Girardin,  and  others, 
whose  literary  talents  have  gained  them 
reputation.  A  more  heterogeneous  body 
of  legislators  could  not  have  been  assem- 
bled. Members  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
were  to  be  seen  supporting  all  opinions 
except  that  of  legitimacy,  while  there 
was  a  party  of  Imperialists  who  looked 
forward  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Empire  as  the  national  panacea.  The 
National  Assembly,  in  lien  of  being  a 
body  of  republican  legislators,  was  an 
assemblage  of  Imperialists,  Bourbonists, 
Orleanists,  and  Socialists,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  members  who  were  sincere  in 
their  attachment  to  a  republic  It  was  a 
legislature  of  partisans,  and  not  of  patriots. 
"  Admitting  it  was  a  republican  assem- 
bly, has  their  conduct  shown  their  sin- 
cerity or  their  fitness  for  republicanism  ! 
They  embraced  the  best  minds  of  the  na- 
tion, so  that  ignorance  has  no  apology  to 
offer ;  and  if  they  failed  in  their  duties 
as  republican  legislators,  it  has  been  from 
incapacity  or  design.  That  they  have 
£uled,  and  incurred  the  opprobrium  and 
contempt  of  the  nation,  is  evident  fVom 
the  fact  that,  while  the  usurpation  of 
Louis  Buonaparte  was  universally  de- 
plored or  condemned,  not  one  solitary 
voice  of  commiseration  was  raised  for  the 
Assembly.  It  had  become  the  laughing- 
stock, or  object  of  the  indignation  of  the 
community  ;  and  they  saw  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  so  far  as  the  individual  members 
were  concerned,  with  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  have  shown  for  the  dropping 
of  rotten  fruit  in  an  orchard.  Instead  of 
labouring  for  the  republic,  in  accordanoe 
with  their  oaths  and  duties,  they  had 
presented  to  the  world  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  flerce  contentions,  unprin- 
cipled intrigues,  and  a  total  disregard 
not  only  of  forensic  rules,  but  the  ordinary 
forms  of  individual  coortesy.    In  genera). 
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they  were  united  in  one  point — ^hostilitj 
to  the  executive  authority  ;  each  partj 
hoping  that  in  its  destruction  their  own 
might  rise.  It  was  a  wild  scramble  for 
power,  with  'the  deril  take  the  hind- 
most* for  its  cry." 

The  writer  gives  some  spednieiis  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber^  ex- 
tracted from  varions  days'  reports, 
that  certaiDly  justify  his  censure, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  events  of 
December  1851,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  His  cnriosity  being  ap- 
parently stronger  than  his  prudence,  he 
perambulated  the  streets  and  Boule- 
vards on  the  fourth  of  that  month,  and 
saw  not  a  little  of  what  passed.  The 
subject  is  still  fresh ;  for  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  day,  to 
the  great  danger— even  to  perfectly 
inoffensive  persons — of  showing  them- 
selves to  the  excited  and  half  intoxi- 
cated soldiery,  we  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  any  complete  and  trust- 
worthy narrative  of  what  then  occur- 
red. In  Paris  one  hears  the  most  con- 
tradictory accounts,  especially  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
These,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
in  many  instances  been  enormously 
over-estimated.  We  have  heard 
foreign  (and  therefore,  we  may  pre- 
sume, impartial)  residents  in  Paris  rate 
the  total  loss  as  low  as  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  This  is  probably 
under  the  mark,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fighting  was 
confined  to  an  insignificant  number  of 
barricades,  to  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
and  Poissoni^re  boulevards,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  boulevard  Montmartre 
— ^the  shortest  in  Paris.  The  soldiery 
showed  themselves  vindictive  and 
cruel ;  they  had  been  primed  with  drink, 
and  reminded  of  the  days  of  June,  when 
their  loss  had  been  heavy,  and  their  vic- 
tory at  onetime  so  doubtful  that  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  seriously  contemplated 
withdrawing  from  Paris.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  had  the  insurgents, 
in  those  terrible  days,  gained  a  little 
more  ground,  that  was  the  course  he 
would  have  adopted,  and  the  capital 
would  have  been  left  in  the  power  of 
the  Reds,  whilst  troops  were  drawn 
together  to  besiege  and  reduce  it. 
Louis  Philippe's  fortifications  would 
have  come  to  strange  uses.  On  the 
4  th  of  December,  however,  there  was 


decidedly  more  noise  than  misddef 
The  bouses  suffered  more  ihmn  tte 
inhabitants.  A  most  painfiil  featme 
of  the  day  was  the  death  of  womes 
and  innocent  peraona,  ebot  by  acci- 
dent, or  throng  wantonnees.  In  the 
Ene  Grange  Bateli^  a  lady  was  shot 
on  her  hnsband^s  arm,  whilst  croeaiBg 
the  street.  Two  buUets  pierced  ber 
back,  and  she  fell  dead.  The  fraatic 
hnabaod  turned  with  execrattons  to 
her  murderers.  Some  persoDS  sallied 
from  an  acQaoeiit  house,  took  np  his 
wife^s  body,  and  dragged  him  in,  or 
he  would  doubtless  have  shared  her 
fate.  One  hears  many  sach  distress- 
ing stories  in  Paris,  from  eje-wiK- 
nesses.  Still  the  nnaiertcal  amooat 
of  casualties  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  neariy  so  large  as  has  often  been 
stated  and  believed.  Bat  we  wiU 
extract  our  American's  terse  and  spi- 
rited account  of  the  events  of  the  itk 
DecembM*.  He  oommenoes  it  in  ^a- 
racteristic  style.  He  missed  ia  Paris, 
he  says,  the  enlivening  bostle  of  the 
fires  common  in  his  own  country.  He 
sighed  after  the  hubbub  of  bells,  the 
clatter  of  engines,  and  the  shonts  of 
the  boys.  But  before  long,  he  fonad 
that  Paris  possesses  advantages  in  the 
way  of  excitements,  quite  peculiar  t» 
itself,  and  fully  compensating  the  ab- 
sence of  conflagrations. 

"  It  was  the  2d  of  December  of  the  past 
year.  I  had  arisen  at  my  osnal  boor, 
breakfieisted,  read  Galignani  and  the  Can> 
stitationnel,  my  morning  papers,  withoot 
finding  an  item  of  interest,  and  as  the 
morning  was  sombre,  had  prepared  myseif 
for  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  qnict. 
Toward  one  o'clock,  a  French  lady  drop- 
ped in.  ^e  was  somewhat  excited,  and 
I  inquired  the  reason.  '  What,'  aaid  she, 
'  have  yon  not  heard  the  news  1  l^ere 
ia  a  revolntion.  Paris  is  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  troops  are  all  in  the  streete — 
the  National  Assembly  is  dissolred — most 
of  the  members  are  imprisoned — the  rail- 
road tracks  are  torn  up,  to  prerent  the 
proTinoes  ftrom  marching  upon  the  city — 
Louis  Napoleon  is  Emperor  i  and  thns 
she  rattled  off  a  volley  of  news,  that  was 
genaine  news  indeed. 

*<  I  immediately  went  oot.  The  good 
citiaens  of  Paris,  who  had  gone  to  bed 
under  a  republic,  were  josi  leaTing  thair 
breakfast  tables  to  read  the  proclaauitioBs 
which  annoonoed  to  them  it  had  snddenlj 
departed  this  life,  forgetting  to  add,  hew- 
ever,  learing  a  nnmerons  and  afflioied 
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fftmily.  Those  who  had  most  at  stake  in 
this  Tiolent  change,  knew  nothing  of  it 
nntil  it  had  been  old  news  by  some  honn 
in  London. 

"  I  passed  along  the  Boalerards  and 
the  usual  resorts  of  basinesa.  All  the 
shops  were  closed.  Groups  read  in  si- 
lence the  notices,  and  quietly  dispersed. 
This  part  of  the  city,  usually  so  rife  with 
life,  appeared  as  if  stunned  by  a  Tiolent 
blow.  Men  held  their  breaths.  It  was 
not  the  settled  composure  with  which  the 
seaman  looks  upon  the  coming  storm,  but 
the  anxiety  and  terror  with  which  is 
awaited  an  expected  earthquake. 

**  The  public  gardens  and  Palais  Royal 
were  closed.  There  was  no  thought  of 
amusement.  The  Champs  Elys^es,  Place 
Madeleine,  and  OTory  aTenne  leading  to 
the  Palais  Bourbon  and  residence  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  were  filled  with  dense 
masses  of  troops  in  fighting  order.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  were  under  arms. 
They,  too,  were  awaiting,  they  knew  not 
what — but  ready  at  t^B  order  of  their 
chiefe  to  rise  and  slay.  Certain  streets 
were  closed  ;  those  who  had  homes 
therein  found  no  little  difficulty  in 
reaching  them.  * 

''That  evening  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Le  P^re  Ventura,  was  to  preach  at  Ndtre 
Dame.  I  started  early  to  obtain  admis- 
sion, as  he  always  draws  a  multitude. 
By  this  time,  six  o'clock,  the  troops  bad 
returned  to  their  barracks,  and  Paris 
looked  as  gay  and  busy  as  on  the  preced- 
ing CTening.  The  church  was  closed  ; 
nothing  was  permitted  at  this  juncture 
that  would  attract  the  crowd  to  one  spot. 
News-boys  were  crying  at  every  comer 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  other  stringent  measnres  of  the 
President.  The  people  had  begun  to  dis- 
cuss them  ;  the  firet  sentiments  were 
admiration  at  the  cleTemess  with  which 
it  had  been  done.  The  President  had 
conversed  even  till  midnight  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  at  the  Elyste  with  his 
opponents.  No  agitation  announced  the 
desperate  throw  he  had  then  resolved  to 
make  of  his  political  dice.  Yet  his  head 
was  upon  the  cast,  and  if  successfbl  he 
foresaw  that  blood  was  to  be  shed.  In 
four  hours  the  deed  was  done  ;  every 
printing  -  press,  not  his  own,  seized  ; 
the  Assembly  dissolved  ;  Uia  legislative 
halls  cloeed  ;  those  in  whose  hands  the 
grasp  of  his  own  was  scarcely  cold,  ar- 
rested and  in  prison.  Thiers  wept,  and 
was  alternately  fool  and  coward  ;  Ca- 
vaignae,  dignified  ;  Changamier  haughty, 
and  Lamoricidre  pugnacious.  None  whom 
Napoleon  feared  were  spared.  His  selec- 
tion was  admirable.  Not  a  leader  of  any 
party  except  his  own  was  exempted  from 


the  call  to  exchange  a  warm  bed  at  four 
o'clock  of  a  winter's  morning  for  a  stone 
cell  at  Yincennes,  or  the  prison  Mazas. 
Each  had  the  honour  of  a  special  attend- 
ance— no  questions  were  answered  as  to 
the  object  of  their  imprisonment  or  their 
probable  &te.  In  twelve  hours  the  bour- 
geoisie exclaimed  *  C*eit  bien  fait  /*  and 
were  feady  to  go  on  with  their  amuse- 
ments. 

"  On  the  third  there  was  more  excitement. 
The  secret  societies  were  at  work.  The 
Reds  were  recovering  from  their  astonish- 
ment ;  ex-members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly harangued  the  multitude,  and 
circulated  addresses  to  arouse  the  people 
to  resistance.  The  result  was  several 
barricades,  which  were  speedily  carried 
by  the  troops,  with  some  loss  on  both 
sides.  On  the  part  of  the  government 
the  proclamations  became  more  stringent. 
Carriages  were  forbidden  to  circulate,  or 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  in  the  streets. 
Those  taken  near  any  barricade  with 
arms  about  them  were  to  be  put  to 
death. 

'^  In  the  evening  there  was  shouting — 
inflammatory  speeches — ^the  rallying  cries 
of  parties.  Immense  human  masses  on 
the  Boulevards  and  the  quays  heaved  to 
and  fro  in  sullen  anger,  like  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  before  an  approaching  storm. 
Individuals  ran  from  group  to  group 
muttering  curses  upon  the  usurper.  Some 
said  the  excitement  would  spend  itself  in 
words ;  others,  that  Louis  Napoleon  would 
be  killed  within  forty-eight  hours.  The 
police  charged  repeatedly  on  the  crowds, 
which,  in  return,  mocked  at  them.  I 
looked  quietly  on,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  back  of  the  Parisian  tiger  was 
np,  and  was  preparing  for  a  leap. 

''The  next  morning  vras  the  fourth. 
There  was  not  mndi  stirring  ;  the  shops 
were  generally  dosed.  I  went  to  the 
Rue  de  Jenneors,  where  I  had  business. 
This  was  before  mid-day.  As  I  ap-  ' 
preached  this  street,  I  saw  crowds  run- 
ning through  it,  panic-struck,  while  the 
residents  were  barring  their  windows 
and  closing  their  doors.  I  asked  the 
cause.  All  were  too  much  frightened  to 
speak  intelligently.  Some  thought  the 
faubourgs  were  rising,  and  others  that 
the  troops  were  approaching ;  each  added 
to  the  alarm  of  his  neighbour.  At  last  I 
learned  that  barricades  were  being  erected 
at  the  Porte  St  Denis  on  the  boulevard 
of  that  name. 

**  Being  curious  to  see  a  barricade,  I 
pushed  directly  for  the  spot  On  arrival, 
I  found  the  work  going  bravely  on. 
Four  were  already  commenced  at  differ- 
ent intervals  in  the  boulevard.  Stagings 
had  been  torn  from  nnfiirished  houses ; 
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iron  mlings  fron  the  mganifioent  gate- 
way ;  trees  were  cut  down  ;  all  thoee 
namelesa  boildings,  at  once  to  eonrenient 
and  80  diegracefb),  to  this  fashionable 
arenae,  were  demolished,  and  their  ma- 
terials added  to  the  fortifications.  Carts, 
carriages,  and  omnibuses  were  triumph- 
antly dragged  from  hiding-places,  amid 
shonts  of  exultation,  to  add  to  the  mon- 
ster piles.  The  stout  iron  railing  and 
massiTc  stone  wall  which  protects  the  side 
walk  from  the  street^  long  resisted  the 
efforts  of  destruction.  Crow-bars,  and 
the  united  strength  of  sereral  hundred 
men,  at  last  brought  it  down.  Pavements 
were  torn  np,  and  shaped  into  breast- 
works. The  barricades  soon  began  to 
assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and  to 
any  force  but  artillery  were  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable. They  were  further  strength- 
ened by  ropes,  which  bound  firmly  to- 
gether the  di^'ointed  parts.  There  were 
not  Tcry  many  at  work,  but  those  who 
were  laboured  like  beavers,  and  evidently 
knew  their  trade.  Blouses  and  broad- 
cloth were  about  equally  mixed.  Neither 
were  there  many  spectators.  All  sorts 
of  rumours  were  in  circulation.  The 
army,  it  was  said,  had  left  Paris,  to  de- 
fend the  city  against  the  troops  coming 
in  fh>m  the  neighbouring  cities — such  a 
regiment  had  revolted ;  the  National 
Guards  were  arming  ;  in  short,  every 
species  of  tale  to  encourage  and  exaspe- 
rate the  enemies  of  the  President,  was 
circulated  by  agents  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  late  Assembly. 

*^  Having  completed  the  barricades,  the 
mob  burst  into  the  nearest  guard-house, 
with  wild  shouts,  sacked  it,  placed  its 
flagon  their  moat  formidable  fortifica- 
tion, and  used  the  materials  to  farther 
strengthen  their  quarters.  The  small 
force  usually  there  had  been  withdrawn, 
or  it  would  have  been  massacred. 

**  Sinister  individuals  in  blouses  armed 
with  cutlasses,  muskets,  and  pistols,  be- 
gan to  appear.  These  acted  as  leaders. 
They  broke  into  all  the  neighbouring 
shops  and  searched  the  houses  for  arms. 
When  any  were  found,  they  marked  in 
chalk  on  the  building,  '  arms  given  : 
death  to  robbers.'  From  one  of  the 
theatres  they  procured  a  few  muskets 
and  a  drum.  These  were  hailed  with 
shouts  of  jov,  and  a  party  began  beating 
the  rappel  through  the  adjacent  streets. 

^  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many 
boys  there  were  in  their  ranks.  They 
went  to  work  in  all  these  violences  as  if 
on  a  frolic-^light-hearted,  and  even  jovial. 
From  their  manner,  I  should  rather  have 
supposed  that  they  were  gathering  ma- 
terials for  a  rustic  fUr,  than  for  a  struggle 
in  which  no  quarter  wonld  be  given.    I 


saddened  to  think  how  many  that  I  saw 
so  busy  around  me,  would  be  shot  or 
bayoneted  before  night  The  commanta 
of  the  spectators  varied  :  some  said,  let 
the  rascals  go  ahead— they  wish  to  ploii' 
der  and  kill— they  will  soon  be  taught  a 
good  lesson  ;  others  encouraged.  Oae 
man  asked  me  if  I  were  German  or  Eng- 
lish ;  on  my  replying  that  I  was  an 
American,  '  Ah !'  said  he,  with  a  s^h, 
'  you  live  in  a  true  republic' 

"  I  asked  a  fin6>lookiog  boy  of  about 
fourteen,  in  a  school  uniform,  with  a 
stidc  in  his  hand,  at  the  end  of  whidi 
was  a  bayonet,  what  he  intended  doin^  ; 
'you  are  too  young  to  fight.'  He  laughed, 
brandished  his  weapon,  and  ran  off  to 
join  a  crowd,  listening  to  the  reading  of 
a  proclamation  announcing  te  deposi- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  calling  upon 
the  Parisians  to  give  their  allegiance  to 
the  provisional  government  formed  by 
such  of  the  members  of  the  late  Assembly 
as  had  escaped  arrest 

^  A  rough-looking  follow,  armed  vrith 
a  musket  who  seemed  to  have  authority, 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  *  If  you  are  one 
of  the  curious,  you  had  better  be  off.'  I 
thought  so  too,  as  appearances  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect  The  houses 
overlooking  the  barricades  were  taken 
possession  of,  and  garrisoned  ;  sentinels 
were  placed  at  the  principal  points  ;  the 
non-combatants  were  mostly  gone,  and 
few  but  fighters  left.  I  had  been  there 
less  than  two  hours  ;  yet,  so  rapidly  bad 
the  mob  worked,  that  all  the  streets 
opening  upon  this  vicinity ,were  already 
fortified.  I  was  forced  to  climb  three 
barricades,  politely  assisted  over  one  by 
an  armed  lad  in  a  blouse,  before  getting 
dear  of  their  line  of  operations.  It  was 
most  injudiciously  chosen,  for  it  eould  be 
attacked  to  equal  advantage  in  ftont  and 
rear;  and  their  flanks  were  also  exposed. 

"  I  found  the  boulevards  below  almost 
deserted.  A  brigade  of  infantry  and 
artillery  were  just  turning  the  comer  of 
the  street,  marching  without  music, 
slowly,  toward  the  first  barricade.  Be- 
fore reaching  it  they  halted.  One-half 
the  artillery  passed  in  front,  and  was 
pointed  toward  the  breastworks  ;  the 
other  was  loaded  with  grape,  and  pointed 
in  the  other  direction.  The  fow  persons 
about  saluted  the  troops  with  '  Vive  la 
R6publique.'  The  commanding  ofiicer 
ordered  the  boulevard  to  be  cleared.  The 
troops  charged  upon  ns,  and  we  slipped 
out  of  the  way  by  the  side  streets. 

"  I  then  walked  down  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre,  where  I  saw  similar  soenea. 
Coming  out  again  upon  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  I  found  the  entire  length  of 
the  bouleva^,  from  the  spot  I  first  left. 
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filled  with  troops,  in  order  of  battle. 
The  line  extended  into  the  Rue  de  la 
Paiz.    It  was  a   stirring  spectacle  to 
witness  regiment  after  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, cayalry,  and  infantry,  pass  op  this 
noble  arenne  to  take  their  stations.    In 
the  noTelty  and  beauty  of  their  array,  I 
qnite  lost  sight  of  the  fiMt  that  they 
were   ordered   out   to    slaughter  these 
misguided  people  I  had  so  recently  left. 
At  one  time  they  cleared  the  side-walks, 
and  allowed  no  one  to  approach  their 
lines.    The  sentinels,  howeyer,  for  some 
inexplicable  cause,' were  shortly  remoyed  ; 
and  those  of  the  populace  who  had  more 
curiosity  than  fear,  allowed  to  pass  along 
as  far  as  the  Bouleyard  Bonne  Nouyelle. 
This  led  to.  the  melancholy  slaughter  of 
thirty-fiye  indiyiduals,  and  the  wounding 
of  a   large  number,  soon  after  on  the 
Bouleyard  Montmartre,  just  aboye  where 
I  was.    Opposite  me  was  the  7th  Lancers 
— a  fine  corps,  recently  arriyed  in  Paris. 
"I  stood  talking  with  a  friend,  when, 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  line,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  was  heard,  followed  by 
a  blaze  of  musketry  and  a  general  charge. 
The  stragglers  on  the  bouleyards  took 
to  flight  in  all  directions.    They  pitched 
headlong  into  open  doors,  or  loudly  de- 
manded entrance  at  the  closed.    I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  a  neighbour- 
ing carriage-way,  through   the    grated 
parte  eochhre  of  which  I  could  see  what 
was  goiug  on.    The  firing  was  tremend- 
ous.   Volley  followed  yolley  so  ikst,  that 
it  seemed  like  one   continued  peal   of 
thunder.    Suddenly  there  was  a  louder 
and  nearer  crash;  the  cayalry  in  front 
of  me  wayered,  and  then,  as  if  struck 
with  panic,  turned,  and  rushed  in  dis- 
order down  the  street,  making  the  ground 
tremble  under  their  tread.    What  could 
haye  occurred!     The  first  supposition 
was  that  the    different  regiments   had 
turned   their   arms    upon   each    other. 
Another,  that  the  Reds  had  proyed  too 
strong  for  the  troops.    In  a  few  minutes 
the  horsemen  came  charging  back,  firing 
their  pistols  on  all  sides.    Then  came  in 
quick  succession  the  orders  *  To  shut  all 
windows ;   to   keep   out   of  sight ;    to 
open  the    blinds,'  &c      It  seemed   an 
unexpected  fire  had  been  opened  upon 
the  soldiers  from  some  of  the  houses 
aboye,  by  which  they  at  first  suffered 
so  seyerely  as  to  cause  a  recoil    The 
roar  of  firearms  was  now  tremendous. 
Mortars  and  cannon  were  directed  point 
bhwk  at  the  suspicious  houses,  within 
a  few  rod's  distance,  and  fired.    They 
were  then  carried  by  assault. 

''The    rattle  of  small  shot   against 
windows  and  walls  was  incessant    This 
was,  too,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  boule- 
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yards.  Costly  houses  were  completely 
riddled  ;  their  fronts  were  knocked  In  ; 
balls  passed  through  the  yarious  fioors, 
and  lodged  finally  whereyer  their  spent 
force  destined  thenu  The  windows  were 
destroyed  by  the  concussion  of  the  can- 
non ;  and  as  for  the  outer  walls,  they 
looked  as  if  a  thunder-storm  of  bullets 
had  passed  oyer  them.  They  were 
literally  peppered  wiUi  lead  from  cellar 
to  roof.  Some  balls  had  passed  through 
panes  of  glass,  leaying  holes  as  true  and 
clear  of  their  exact  size  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  out  by  a  diamond.  Of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  inmates,  and 
the  general  destruction  of  property,  I 
need  not  speak.  The  goyemment  after- 
ward footed  all  the  bills  for  the  last. 
The  firing  continued  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  then  receded  to  more  distant  parts 
of  the  city  ;  for  the  field  of  combat 
embraced  an  area  of  seyeral  miles,  and 
there  were  some  40,000  troops  engaged. 

''  As  soon  as  I  could  with  safety,  I  left 
my  coyert;  and,  by  back  streets,  en- 
deayoured  to  get  near  enough  to  the  bar- 
ricades, to  see  what  work  had  been  done 
there.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  The 
troops  guarded  eyery  possible  ayenue, 
and  fired  upon  all  who  approached  the 
interdicted  spots.  The  streets  in  this 
yioinity  were  almost  wholly  deserted. 
The  few  that  were  to  be  seen,  cautiously 
peered  round  the  comers,  but  did  not 
yenture  to  show  themseWes.  Not  know- 
ing the  danger,  I  attempted  to  go  upon 
the  bouleyards  by  the  Rue  Montmartre. 
As  I  walked  up  the  street,  I  noticed  the 
marks  of  the  balls  that  had  fflanced  along 
the  houses.  There  was  a  large  pool  of 
blood,  but  the  corpses  had  been  remoyed. 
I  had  nearly  reached  the  comer,  when  an 
officer  rushed  out,  and  ordered  me  back 
in  a  tone  which  I  thought  most  pradent 
to  obey.  As  I  was  alone,  and  he  had 
probably  seen  enough  bloodshed  that 
aftemoon,  he  did  nothing  worse.  I 
turned  into  the  first  cross  street,  and 
there  saw  a  well-dressed  man  gasping  on 
a  mde  bier.  Those  who  had  picked  him 
up  said  he  had  six  balls  in  him.  In  the 
Rue  Richelieu  there  was  the  corpse  of  a 
young  girl  Some  one  had  placed  lighted 
candles  at  her  head  and  feet. 

**  Emerging  from  the  line  of  soldiers  as 
I  reached  the  parts  of  the  city  remoyed 
from  their  suryeiUance,  I  noticed  a  bitter 
feeling  among  the  better  classes  for  the 
day's  work.  The  slaughter  was,  as  it 
always  is,  in  the  heat  of  a  battle,  greatly 
exaggerated.  Still  it  was  with  no  gra- 
tifying emotions  that  one  could  reduce 
it,  eyen  to  a  few  hundred.  It  was  civil 
war — fratricide.  I  reached  home  indig- 
nant and  moumfuL 
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•The  Mldkn  !»▼•  beea  jostl j  UMMd 
lor  tring  upon  the  BBArmed  Thote  who 
Umghi  at  Ibe  banicsdes  knew  the  peaalty 
«f  defeat.  The  imhabitanto  had  been 
•rdered  set  io  appear  ia  the  streela. 
Those  who  soibred  forgot  the  danger  in 
their  eurioaity.  One  gentleman  met  his 
death  by  rtending  at  a  distant  oomer, 
and  looking  at  the  troops  with  a  spy- 
glass. It  was  mistaken  for  a  mnsket, 
and  he  foil,  pierced  with  soTeral  balk. 

"  Those  who  were  killed  on  the  Bonle- 
▼ard  Montmartre  were  noa-oombatants, 
hat  saffered  from  their  rashness.  The 
pablio  fooling  in  such  eases  is  ever  soTere 
on  the  soldier.  Bnt  in  exteanation,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  exposed 
position  in  a  street,  fired  npon  from 
houses  on  both  sides,  is  by  no  means 
ealoolated  to  iasure  ooolnees  and  judg- 
ment. His  enemies  are  unseen,  and  he 
knows,  from  fotal  experience,  that  a 
Socialist  gives  no  quarter.  SoTeral  of  his 
eomrades  had  been  basely  assassinated 
in  the  public  ways.  Numbers  had  already 
fallen  from  the  fire  of  hit  ambu^ied  foes. 
In  the  heat  of  roTenge  he  belieTos  every 
oitiien's  coat  to  cover  an  aftsasnin,  and 
kills  without  pity. 

<^  In  the  evening,  I  again  attempted  to 
go  up  the  boulevards.  Squadrons  <^ 
lancers  were  on  guard,  and  brigades  of 
infontry  bivouacked  on  the  si<fo-wa]ks. 
The  public  were  permitted  to  go  as  for  as 
the  Kue  Lafitte,  but  obliged  to  walk 
quickly,  and  not  allowed  to  stop  for  an 
instant.  Horsemen  with  loaded  pistols 
stood  at  each  comer,  and  if  there  was  the 
slightest  hesitation,  or  if  two  individuals 
spoke  to  each  other,  they  pointed  them 
directly  upon  the  delinquents,  and  ordered 
them  to  pass  on.  The  cavalry,  with  their 
lances  in  rest,  charged  repeatedly  upon 
groups  accidentally  formed.  In  passing 
the  length  only  of  a  square  I  was  obliged 
to  run  twice;  and  once  had  just  time  to 
dodge  under  the  projecting  angle  of  a 
house  as  the  troops  swept  by.  These 
charges  were  intended  simply  to  intimi- 
date and  prevent  collections  of  people. 
The  French  rule  is  to  run  at  the  sight  of 
a  soldier.  There  is  more  danger  from 
the  panic  of  the  crowd  than  from  the 
military.  I  concluded  an  accident  was 
as  liable  to  occur  to  me  as  any  one  else, 
and  returned  home,  frilly  satisfied  by 
what  I  had  seen  during  the  day,  that 
street-fighting    in    Paris   is    a    serious 


"Ix>uiB  Napoleon  proclaimed  himself 
master  of  France,  December  2d.  The 
4th  of  December  made  him  master.  It 
was  a  terrible  lesson  deliberately  planned, 
and  intended  as  such  by  him.  I  say 
planned,  for  the  Biinister  of  War,  in  his 


sAeial  report,  sayt,  'At 
withdrawn,  and  ^  iasnrgants  allowsd 
to  bnild  their  banrioades  anmoleated^that 
the  insurrsotion  mig^  eome  to  »  head 
and  be  extinguished  at  one  blow.'  ft 
left  me  nothing  to  oovet  in  tlM  poUtiesl 
institntioos  of  Franoe,  but  moiv  to  love 
in  those  of  WKf  own  country.  Tke  peer 
wretches  who  sufihred  most  mmre  mmn 
hirelings.  A  French  genttemaa  at  my 
aequaintanoe,  whoae  house  wao  near  one 
of  the  barricades,  said  a  few  dmjB  after- 
wards to  the  ssntinel  in  front  of  his  dose, 
^  The  soldiers  have  behaved  weU.'  'Ah  J* 
replied  the  man, '  it  pleases  yon  to  say 
so,  but  my  heart  is  heavy  this  aMmiag.' 
'Why  so!'  <I  was  drawn  with  a 
number  of  my  comrades  to  shoot  thirty 
prisoners  condemned  to  death.  As  they 
mardied  to  the  place  of  exeesti<m,  they 
said  to  one  another,  it  was  hawd  to  die 
tar  tea  firanes.' " 

That  the  conflict  of  the  ith  Decem- 
ber was  foreseen,  and  even  premedi- 
tated bj  the  framer  of  the  odi^  tfitai 
of  the  2d,  there  can  be  hardly  a 
donbt  We  may  not  see  in  Lous 
Napoleon  a  patriot,  or  aoytfaing  but 
an  nnacmpnlons  and  ambitions  man, 
far  more  concerned  for  his  own 
aggrandisement  than  for  the  weifore 
of  a  country  which  can  hardly  be 
called  his.  The  question  does  not 
hinge  on  the  merits  of  the  indiyidoa], 
bnt  reduces  itself  to  this :  Can  there, 
at  the  present  moment,  be  found  a 
man  better  fitted  to  govern  France? 
We  believe  that  there  cannot.  The 
French  need  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Republicanism  has  had  Its 
chance,  and  shown  itself  incapable. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Lamar- 
tine,  the  baseness  and  selfishness  of 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
have  been  sufficiently  proved.  The 
inertness  of  the  Legitimist  candidate 
is  growing  into  a  proverb.  Although 
possessing  some  able  adherents,  the 
chance  of  the  Orleans  family  appears 
daily  to  lessen.  In  France,  however, 
less  than  in  any  other  oonntry,  can 
one  risk  political  predlctioos.  It 
seems  like  a  dream  that  Lonis  Napo- 
leon, the  needy  exile,  the  usurer's 
prey,  the  neglected  of  English  society, 
the  man  to  whom  none  but  his  inti- 
mates gave  credit  for  ability  of  any 
kind,  should  have  raised  himself  in 
a  few  months  to  supreme  power  in 
France,  and  should  exercise  it — if 
nnsorupulously — at  leaot  with  SB- 
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qvestaomble  talent  After  that,  who 
shall  assert  that  we  may  not  one  day 
see  the  slnggish  Boorbon,  or  the  heir 
of  Orleans,  seated  on  the  French 
throne?  The  chance  of  either  of 
them  certainly  appears  slender,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Count  de  Paris, 
against  whom  many  disadvantages 
combine.  Too  long  an  orphan  for 
his  father*s  temporary  popularity  to 
be  reflected  on  himself,  too  yonng  to 
have  personally  enlisted  in  his  behalf 
the  sympathies  of  Frenchmen,  the  in- 
significance (3i  his  ancles,  bis  grand- 
father's ignominious  exit  from  power, 
have  cast  an  unfayonrable  shade  over 
him.  Odd  as  it  appears,  Paris  posi- 
tively dislikes  Louis  Philippe  for  not 
having  cannonaded  it.  A  little  blood- 
letting in  February  might  have  saved 
depletion  in  June — to  say  nothing  of 
deportations  to  Cayenne,  shootings 
in  December,  and  all  the  catalogue 
of  evils  that  have  occurred  since  the 
spring  of  '48.  *^  I  will  put  down  the 
insurrection,"  said  bluff  Bugeaud  to 
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the  aged  and  Irresoliite  chief  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  **  but  it  will  cost  a 
couple  of  thousand  lives.**  Fifteen 
years  before,  QvL^f^ng  ftom  his  de- 
termined conduct  in  the  early  dis- 
turbances of  his  reign,)  Louis  Philippe 
would  probably  have  said,  "Fire  I" 
and  given  the  African  marshal  carU 
biancke.  In  1848  his  mood  was  more 
yacillating.  "  Will  that  expenditure 
of  blood,"  he  asked,  ^*  restore  perma- 
nent tranquillity?"  "For  that  I 
cannot  answer,"  replied  Bugeaud, 
"  but  I  will  answer  for  suppressing 
the  insurrection."  The  old  king 
wavered  and  refused.  The  man  of 
Isly  should  have  planted  his  cannon 
and  done  his  work.  So  say  many 
now  who  bear  no  great  love  to  Louis 
Philippe's  memory,  but  who  would 
rather  have  seen  him  end  his  days  as 
king  of  the  French  than  have  beheld 
France  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
anarchists,  to  be  sucoeeded  by  an  auto- 
crat as  absolute  and  unaccountable  as 
Russian  caar  or  Oriental  despot. 


THE  TVJV  OFF  PERNABTBUCO. 


VT  HAaRT  GRINGO. 


"  Fix  tell  you,  Fred,  how  it  aU 
happened,"  said  the  Lieutenant  to « 
diminutive  urchin  at  his  side,  who 
chanced  to  be  an  embryo  reefer,  and 
who,  with  uneasy  legs  and  bright 
restless  eyes,  had  already  devoted 
about  one-third  of  his  not  very  ad- 
vanced life  to  the  navigation  of  mini- 
ature barks  in  the  baby's  bathing- 
tub,  and  in  the  study  of  Tom  CrmgU's 
Log^  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge^  and 
other  profane  nautical  romances,  very 
much  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  his 
grandmother,  who,  during  his  tendw 
months  of  infan<7,  had  made  a  volun- 
teer of  her  pet  for  the  Church.  Find- 
ing, however,  at  a  later  period,  that 
he  took  infinite  delight  in  kissing 
and  hugging  all  the  little  girls  at 
Sunday-school,  that  he  could  whip 
his  playmates,  and  had  learned  to 
sing  "  The  Battle  of  the  Nile "  and 
"Poor  Tom  Bowling,"  in  a  shrill 
though  sweetly  plaintive  little  voice, 
to  his  mothei^s  accompaniments  on 
the  pianofiHrte ;  and,  moreover,  since 
the  yoongster  was  always  attired  for 


the  children's  fancy  balls  in  a  natty  suit 
of  sailor  rig — why,  it  seemed  a  moral 
impossibility,  with  all  these  perspec- 
tive predilections  for  the  navy,  that 
the  lad  should  not  have  anchor  but- 
tons on  his  jacket,  and  be  forthwith 
consigned  to  his  natural  element,  the 
ocean. 

It  was  upon  these  excellent  consi- 
derations that  he  was  specially  cher- 
ished by  his  unde  the  Lieutenant,  or 
Captain,  as  he  was  respectfully  ad- 
dressed by  his  familiars,  although  the 
title  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  legi- 
timatised  on  the  face  of  his  commis- 
sion ;  and  since  the  Lieutenant  always 
declared  that  none  but  the  marines 
ever  did  deeds  worthy  to  be  distin- 
guished by  brevets,  he  therefore  clung 
with  some  tenacity  to  his  true  calling 
in  the  service.  "With  the  foregoing 
facts  in  view  in  connection  with  the  fu- 
ture profession  of  his  youthfhl  favour- 
ite, during  intervals  of  evening  relax- 
ation the  Lieutenant  loved  to  impart 
some  of  his  own  nautical  experience 
to  the  bright  little  fellow  l^  his  side. 
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"  rU  teU  you,  Fred,  the  way  it  tU 
happened ;  bat  mind,  yon  young 
villain,  donH  tease  yonr  sister  Kate 
the  while,  or  else—"  Here  the 
Lieutenant  pansed,  and,  making  an 
expressive  pantomime  of  throwing 
a  small  boy  over  his  knees,  and  then 
winking  benignly  at  Kate,  he  began 
as  follows : — *^  It  was  just  five  minutes 
after  the  bell  hid  been  struck  eight 
and  the  middle  watch  called — for  I 
was  always  regarded  as  a  prompt 
relief,  you  will  observe — when  grop- 
ing my  way  along  the  gun- deck,  I 
stumbled  up  the  spar-deck  ladder, 
and  after  being  violently  jostled  about 
by  sleepy  topmen  and  lubberly  after- 
guardsmen,  I  at  last  reached  the 
poop,  and  was  cordially  saluted  by  an 
old  confrere  in  many  a  gale  and 
frolic — Joseph  Montacute,  Esquire. 

^*The  night  was  black  is  Erebus, 
the  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  the 
frigate  lay  undulating  on  the  back  of 
the  gentle  swell,  nothing  heard  save 
a  slight  swash  under  the  bows  or 
counter  as  the  water  broke  when  she 
was  turned  round  on  her  keel  occa- 
sionally by  light  flows,  which  for  a 
day  or  two  bad  been  toying  and 
flirting  with  the  lofty  dimity.  I 
said  the  night  was  dark,"  continued 
the  Lieutenant,  ^*  and  so  it  was  ; 
nothing  ever  approached  nearer  to  its 
ranrkiness  than  a  Nubian  necromancer 
I  once  saw  in  Grand  Cairo ;  and  he 
was  not  only  black  all  the  way  down 
his  throat,  but  had  a  woolly  blackness 
around  him  which  invariably  induced 
the  belief  that  one  might  feel  him  a 
good  yard  off*!  So  it  was  on  the  night 
I  speak  of ;  the  very  air  we  inhaled 
seemed  black,  thick,  and  heavy. 

**  *  Well,  Monty,  my  man,'  said  I,  as 
my  messmate  grasped  me  by  the  el- 
bow, and  carefully  placed  the  speidc- 
ing- trumpet  in  my  hand,  ^  how  does 
she  head  ? '  *  O,  head  be  bothered  1 ' 
he  replied,  in  a  testy,  drowsy  sort  of 
way,  '  she's  been  bobbing  around 
the  compass  like  a  Chinese  joss,  with- 
out any  rhyme  or  reason.  The  Com- 
modore, too,  bless  him,  has  been  in 
the  tantrums  about  nothing;  and 
though  there's  a  bubble  of  some  kind 
a-brewhig  somewhere,  he  will  persist 
in  keeping  all  the  light  rags  and  main- 
sail on  her.  Howsoever,'  continued 
Montacute,  quite  philosophically, 
*'  sails  and  sticks  donH  come  of  my 


[Dec, 


stipend ;  so  here's  the  Captatn*s  or- 
ders for  the  night ' — poshing  a  bit  o€ 
paper  into  the  binnacle-oover;  *  same 
old  sone— wash  clothes  at  daylight — 
scrub  the  spar  and  gun  decks  with 
sand — call  me  if  any  change— coarse 
east-north-east,  under  royids  and  fly- 
ing jib,  and  so  forth.  Now,'  added 
my  brother  blue-jacket,  ^  111  dive, 
mobten  my  neck  a  bit,  ajod  then  seek 
repose— (Miio«  campeche  ! '  With  this 
concluding  term  of  endearment  Mr 
Montacute's  voice  faded  away  in  the 
depths  of  the  vessel,  as  he  cantioualy 
descended  the  after-hatchway. 

*^  Fred,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  be 
removed  a  cheroot  from  his  indsore— 
for  he  was  enjoying  what  he  termed 
a  dry  smoke,  and  never  cared  to  ig- 
nite one  of  those  pernicious  vegetables 
in  the  presence  of  ladies—**  Fred,  I 
believe  I  haven't  yet  told  you  where 
we  had  been  cruising.  Xon  most 
know,  then,  that  we  were  homeward 
bound,  having  been  for  a  brief  period 
of  three  years  traversing  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Pacific,  all  around 
Polynesia,  through  the  Archipelagos 
on  both  sides  the  equator,  and  from 
there  we  swept  down  the  American 
continent  from  the  golden  shores  c^ 
California,  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
Pern,  and  Chili,  until  at  last  the  Com- 
modore, having  collected  his  freight 
of  dust,  dollars,  and  Pifia,  was  re- 
turning to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
with  a  light  and  grateful  heart ;  but, 
mind  yon,  he  never  shared  so  much 
as  even  a  silver  ounce  with  his  hard- 
working fighting  captain,  Mr  Rods, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  taken  all  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  the  treasure, 
albeit  he  was  a  worthy  officer,  with  a 
large  family  at  home  in  barracks,  and 
he  stood  somewhat  in  need  of  a  little 
remuneration  for  his  trouble.  But, 
you  see,  the  Commodore  was  getting 
on  in  life,  said  his  prayws  regularly, 
and  having  withal  plenty  of  mon^, 
he  was  apprehensive  of  coming  to 
want ;  and,  like  most  people  in  that 
meUmcholy  situation,  he  never  per- 
mitted a  dollar  by  any  chance  to  slip 
through  his  fingers.  The  rest  of  us, 
however,  were  within  hail  of  the  alms- 
house; and  what  with  washing  at 
three  dollars  the  dozen,  billiards  at 
three  rials  the  hundred,  picnics,  fan- 
dangos, and  monti,  why,  we  were  not 
80  delighted  as  the  Commodore  to  be 
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heading  once  more  for  the  north  star 
and  home. 

'*  Weeks  before  we  had  donbledCapo 
Horn,  and  flying  past  the  bleak  snow- 
covered  heights  of  Staten  Land  and 
the  Falkland  Islands,  we  came  strid- 
ing ap  towards  the  eqnator  into  the 
broad  Atlantic,  with  a  following  sea 
and  a  roaring  breeze,  which  never  for 
a  moment  allowed  the  stoat  canvass 
to  flap  against  the  masts  or  rigging. 

*^  The  Penguin  was,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  the  largest  frigate  i^oat,  or 
rather,  she  was  a  Razee,  cat  down 
from  a  top-heavy  line-of-battle  ship, 
though,  in  the  redaction,  the  same- 
sized  sticks  had  been  left  in  h^ ;  and 
now,  with  less  npper  works,  and  a 
better  hold  in  the  water,  noth with- 
standing the  greater  drop  to  her 
courses,  she  stood  as  braveljr  up  to 
her  canvass,  and  as  stiff  as  a  light- 
house, and,  with  her  sails  rap  fall, 
could  show  her  stem  windows  to  the 
swiftest. 

*^  Well,  on  we  came ;  and  long  before 
the  fljing  fish  began  to  disport  them- 
selves around  our  bows  upon  entering 
the  tropics,  the  blue  mould  of  Valpa- 
raiso bay  had  been  rnbbed  off,  and 
the  copper  gleamed  like  a  guinea  fresh 
from  the  mint. 

^*  Daring  this  period  of  the  voyage, 
the  chaplain  and  the  purser,  the  ma- 
jor of  marines,  the  surgeons,  and  the 
secretary,  formed  a  gun-room  alli- 
ance, and  in  the  prevalence  of  a  hard 
squall  of  snow  or  hail,  fierce  enough 
to  shiver  the  anchors  off  our  buttons, 
and  make  the  old  frigate  quiver  like 
a  struck  harp-strinff,  or  a  bowl  of 
calves- foot  jelly,  and  when,  perhaps, 
the  reefed  fore- topmast  studding  sail 
or  topgallant  sails  were  ordered  in 
until  the  rough  edge  of  the  blast  had 
somewhat  abated,  then  our  dryfooted 
messmates  would  quietly  elevate  the 
tips  of  their  eyelids  above  the  lower 
decks,  glance  aloft,  give  a  diapason  of 
mournful  groans,  and  return  below 
again  to  condole  with  one  another 
upon  the  sad  appearance  of  things 
above.  ^  Don't  blow  hard  enough  to 
fori  a  sky-sail,'  says  the  bellwether  of 
the  growlers,  ^  and  they  are  stripping 
her  stark  naked.'  *  Lord  love  ye,' 
sympathises  another,  ^  we  shan't  cross 
the  line  In  a  twelvemonth  of  Sundays 
at  this  rate.'  *  Certainly  not,'  cries 
a  third ;  ^  bat  what  in  the  world  can 
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we  expect  while  Harry  Gringo,  or  that 
little  bullet-headed  Joe  Montacute, 
have  charge  of  the  watch ! '  All  this 
time  the  stanch  ship,  I  told  you,  was 
racing  over  the  waves,  with  a  great 
white  bone  in  her  jaws,  at  a  speed  of 
full  twelve  knots  the  hour.  But  thus 
it  is,  Fred,  my  child,"  added  the  Lieu- 
tenant sorrowfally;  '*we  are  never 
contented  with  our  lot  in  life ;  for  in- 
stead of  preaching  a  sermon  only  once 
a-week-— or  selling  slops  and  over- 
charging dead  men  with  tobacco, 
according  to  popular  belief— or  copying 
despatches^r  physicking  the  marines 
when  they  indulge  too  much  in  the 
luxury  of  *  duff'  on  Banyan  days^r 
dispensing  pipe-day  and  similar  bland- 
ishments, all  in  a  professional  way — 
why,  these  observant  idlers  are  ever 
striving  to  take  the  legitimate  bread 
out  of  the  sea-ofiScers'  mouths.  And, 
again,  some  of  these  worthy  gentle- 
men, not  content  with  their  own  re- 
gulation uniform,  were  never  made 
happy  until  they,  by  dint  of  impor- 
tunity, at  last  succeeded  in  stealing 
the  epaulettes  from  our  coats,  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  our  calling.  Now, 
every  one  knows  that  those  brilliant 
bunches  of  bnliion  are  traditions  of 
ancient  armour,  and  were  intended  to 
guard  the  shoulders  of  warriors  in 
battle  from  an  overhand  lick  with  a 
cutlass  or  any  other  murderous  wea- 
pon; but  who  ever  heard  of  a  parser 
or  a  doctor  getting  cut  down  ?  No, 
their  business  is  to  cat  up ;  and  why 
they  cannot  select  some  more  appro- 
priate device,  and  leave  the  epaulettes 
to  those  to  whom  they  rightfully  be- 
long, I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  divine  t 
Ah,  well,"  sighed  the  Lieutenant, 
as  he  pulled  Fred's  nose,  oat  of  mere 
abstraction,  and  requested  him,  when 
he  received  his  warrant,  to  devote 
himself  religiously  to  the  navy  list, 
which  was  the  midshipman's  prayer- 
book,  and  never  to  meddle  with  the 
concerns  of  others  —  **Ah,  well,  it 
can't  be  helped ;"  and  with  this  con- 
soling reflection  he  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  yam. 

*^  Commodore  Bogus  Bricks— for 
that  was  the  epithet  our  noble  com- 
mander rejoiced  in — was  not  exactly 
what  sailors  term  an  old  Salt.  He  was 
old  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  perhaps 
had  been  corned  often  enough  to  have 
been  made  eligible  for  the  oompU- 
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menit  but  Bince  ho  bad  only  seen 
aboat  three  years'  sea  service,  well- 
nigh  the  third  of  a  ceatory  previous 
to  his  present  commandt  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  presume  that  be  could 
not,  from  actual  experience,  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  elements  or  quali- 
ties of  a  Salt.  It  may,  too,  have  been 
barely  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  the  hardships  attendant 
upon  his  arduous  service  in  early  life 
had  seriously  undermined  and  im- 
paired bis  constitution,  and  thus  inca- 
pacitated him  for  active  duty  until  a 
lucrative  command  should  present 
itself^n  that  case  he  would  have 
sacrificed  his  health  to  his  country  ; 
but  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing him,  he  was,  to  all  human  and 
outward  vision,  as  sound,  rosy,  and 
portly  a  person  as  you  would  wish  to 
behold.  From  this  you  may  under- 
stand, Fred,  that  while  in  the  affairs 
of  freight  and  dollars  the  Commo- 
dore's judgment  was  wisdom  itself, 
^et  in  nautical  matters,  incredible  as 
It  may  appear,  it  was  not  worth  the 
asking ;  for  he  was  bold  as  a  Norse 
vikingir  when  lulled  into  security 
through  unconsciousness  of  danger, 
and  again  timid  as  a  pilot-fish  when 
his  ignorance  and  fears  beguiled  him. 
The  Commodore  was  a  hard  student, 
though ;  and  he  has  been  known  to 
pass  much  of  his  valuable  time  seated 
at  a  table,  with  a  model  ship  or  teaser 
before  him,  bending  all  his  wonderful 
energies  in  striving  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice some  exceedingly  intricate  and 
utterly  impossible  problem  in  seaman- 
ship, which  the  Ancient  Mariner  him- 
self, had  he  been  a  pupil  of  Euclid's, 
would  have  given  up  in  absolute  dis- 
pair.  However,  this  was  one  of  the 
Commodore's  few  weak  angles  ;  in- 
duced— BO  said  the  tradition — by  the 
friendship  of  Cooper  the  great  author, 
who  once  upon  a  time  dedicated  some 
thrilling  tale  of  the  sea  to  his  friend 
Bogus;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
unfortunate  and  misplaced  attach- 
ment, the  Commodore  has  ever  since, 
and  may  be  at  this  moment  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  indefatigably 
occupied  with  his  favourite  study. 

*'*'  We  liked  the  Commodore,  how- 
ever, with  a  resigned  sort  of  feeling ; 
*br,   though  he  was  an  exceedingly 
ond  person,  and  cordially  bated  the 
rench  as  if  they  were  his  natural  ene- 


mies, yet,  widial,  be  was  saattble  and 
oonversible — rarely  snappish  with  Us 
subordinates ;  and  at  dtoiier,  while 


*  Fnll  wen  w«  lao^M^  with 

gloe. 
At  aU  kit  j«k« — for  ■my  »  joke  had  \m*— 

and  when  in  a  social  mood  for  confid- 
ing his  famous  recipe  for  boiliiig>'rioe, 
over  his  wine,  after  dinner" — Here 
the  Lieutenant  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  slapping  his  leg  with  deliberate 
emphasis,  declared  —  ^*  Comaiodera 
Bogus  Bricks  hod  no  rivaiL 

"  Well,"  continued  the  narrator, 
as  he  gazed  admiringly  into  the  checr- 
fhl  biasing  fire,  as  if  mentally  ooa- 
trasting  the  cosy  pleasnrea  of  bis  own 
bl^>py  home  with  the  scenes  he  waa 
describing,  *^  some  time  in  the  showery 
month  of  April,  we  ran  throafdi  the 
southern  tropic,  and  bolted  fairly  into 
the  other.  The  cold  sides  of  the  ^ip 
had  become  warmed  by  the  tepid  seas 
in  the  region  of  the  Equator,  afod  the 
water  in  our  huge  tanks  lost  its  refire^- 
ing  chilliness ;  and  old  straw-hats, 
with  duck  trousers,  were  called  into 
service;  while  the  water  and  daret 
monkeys  kept  swinging  from  the 
beams  over  the  gunroom  me^- table; 
yet  the  breeze  still  held  with  a  good 
heart,  and  we  hoped  that  onr  impetus 
would  soon  drive  us  beyond  the  va- 
riable winds  of  the  dyaway  latitodes 
of  the  north-east  Trades,  and  thas 
send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

"  Indeed,  we  were  entirely  confidest 
that  such  a  dispensation  woold  be 
vouchsafed  us;  and,  under  that  be- 
lief, the  sailing-master  had  Uud  a 
course  to  cut  on  sharp  angles  in  tiie 
navigation,  and  on  we  sailed  to  graae 
Brazil.  But,  alas  ! — mavto  y  vemtmrm 
poco  dura — wind  and  good  la^  an 
of  short  duration ;  and  one  morning 
the  light  feathery  fleecy  clouds,  with 
their  distended  cheeks,  that  bad  so 
long  pufied  our  swelling  sails  to  sleephi 
fell  back  along  the  verge  of  the  hon* 
zon  in  great  sombre  heaps ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  tremolonsneaa 
in  the  bellies  of  the  royals,  we  fonod 
ourselves  with  Cape  San  Roqae  and 
Pemambuco  under  our  lee,  becalmed 
in  the  Doldrums. 

*^  For  a  day  or  two  we  were  piU^ied 
about,  using  our  utmost  endecvonra 
to  take  advantage  of  favourable  aira, 
however  light,  until  at  last  they  too 
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took  fll^tf  snd  there  was  a  dead 
calm.  The  heat  became  oppressive, 
and  added  to  onr  discomforts,  and 
undecided  showere  woald  dribble  over 
us,  hardly  enough  to  wet  the  decks, 
bnt  qnite  sufficient  to  render  every- 
thinff  damp,  mucky,  and  disagreeable. 

*^  It  was  then  the  gun-room  idlers 
howled  dismally  again,  and  the  Com- 
modore, getting  bold  as  a  buck-rabbit, 
kindly  assisted  the  watch  officers  in 
saperin  tending  trimming  the  yards  and 
sails  in  the  nicest  and  most  philoso- 
pliical  manner  possible.  And  it  would 
nave  done  your  hearts  good,  ladies,'* 
said  the  Lieutenant,  turning  politely 
to  his  fair  auditors,  **  to  have  seen 
bim,  according  to  his  wont,  after  wet- 
ting a  finger,  and  holding  it  up  grace- 
fully over  his  head,  to  discoyer  where 
the  breeae  came  from,  inquire  of  the 
officer  on  dnty,  in  his  blandest  tones, 
^  Don't  yon  think  the  wind  is  here  on 
the  quarter,  Mr  Gringo  ?  *  or,  ^  Tour 
yards  are  too  sharp,  sir ;  *  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  When  the  officer 
would  reply,  after  the  manner  of  the 
good  old  Duke  of  Cambridge,  when 
he  chanced  to  hear  a  prayer  or  ser- 
aK»n  which  particularly  suited  his 
taste  at  church,  *  O,  by  all  means ! ' 
«r,  ^  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Commo- 
dore ;  *  and  hereupon  the  order  would 
be  given  to  round  in  the  weather- 
braces,  and  so  on ;  for  it  made  no  kind 
of  difference,  even  if  the  sails  were 
thrown  flat  aback,  which  was  not 
mnfrequently  the  ease.  But  you  see, 
Fred,  I  always  made  it  a  rale  of  ac- 
tion to  coincide  with  my  friend  the 
Commodore  upon  all  professional  opi- 
nions; and  I  would  strongly  advise 
you  too,  when  you  serve  with  a 
eaptain,  and  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
an  excellent  and  appreciative  young 
officer,  by  all  means  to  take  heed, 
and,  if  your  superior  should  suggest 
that  the  sky  was  about  to  fall,  be 
watchful,  and  rush  around  to  pick  up 
the  larks. 

''  Well,'*  resumed  the  Lieutenant, 
**  all  our  efforts  proved  fruitless.  The 
Penguin  was  taking  a  holiday.  She 
wanted  rest  after  her  long  race ;  and 
then  she  went  nodding,  rolling,  turn- 
ing, twisting,  and  flapping,  in  the 
most  sluggish  style  imaginable.  The 
clouds,  too,  scarcely  seemed  to  move 
—that  is,  perceptibly— bat  bank  upon 
bank   they   lay,    apparently  within 


arm's  length  of  n3,  piled  up  to  the 
very  zenith,  while  ever  and  anon 
would  arise  a  more  namerous  family 
of  them — each,  however,  heavier  and 
gloomier  than  their  relations — until 
the  whole  face  of  the  heavens  became 
a  motionless  and  compact  mass  of 
vapour.  The  ocean  as  well  partook 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  hues  reflected 
from  the  clouds,  and  its  slate  coloured 
surface,  with  glossy,  grea^iy,  unbroken 
undulations,  presented  the  very  image 
of  despair  and  dullness.  This  plea- 
sant aspect  of  affairs  continued  up  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  night  I  speak  of, 
when  the  cloudy  panorama  began  to 
stir  rather  uneasily,  and  at  times  the 
merest  ripple  of  a  breeze  would  flatter 
us  into  delusion  ;  but,  as  the  night  set 
in  and  grew  older,  these  appearances 
had  increased ;  and  when  I  relieved 
Jo  Montacute  on  deck,  things  felt — 
for  I  told  you  I  couldn^t  see — very 
ticklish  indeed. 

*^  The  usual  bustle  attending  the 
change  of  watches  was  going  on 
around  me.  The  men  were  wander- 
ing, in  a  half- distracted  state  of 
drowsiness,  hither  and  thither  about 
the  decks  and  battery,  dreamily  intent 
upon  finding  their  hammock -mates, 
in  order  that  those  going  below  might 
transfer  their  pea-jackets  for  a  field 
bed,  or  mar  be  a  well- bitten  plug  of 
tobacco,  and  thus  retire  to  their  ham- 
mocks with  a  contented  mind,  free 
from  care  or  anxiety,  until  their  tiam 
for  watch  came  on  again.  *  I  say, 
Bill,'  the  captain  of  a  top  would  cry 
to  some  laggard  of  his  gang,  '  relieve 
them  weather  halliards,  will  ye,  or 
mayhap  you'll  be  a-polishtn*  a  ring 
bolt  on  the  gun- deck  in  the  morninM' 
or  *  You,  Jim  Hannan,  go  to  the  life- 
buoy as  soon  as  iver  yer  blessed  legs 
will  help  yer.'  *  Where's  that  nigger 
Pete  for  the  lee-wheel?'  inquires  a 
distressed  captain  of  the  afterguard ; 
and  again  a  poor  marine  is  found 
triced  up  by  the  brogans  to  the  main- 
sheet  cavil,  earnestly  calling  upon  the 
^  sargint,'  and  affirming  that  he  basnet 
closed  his  eyes  the  whole  night ;  and 
as  the  quarter- gunner  lets  him  go  by 
the  run  upon  the  deck,  he  gives 
a  profane  objurgation,  and  swears 
that  them  jolly  sojers  are  like  the 
King  of  France,  always  a-gittin'  into 
trouble. 

^^  The  confusion,  however,  was  not 
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of  long  duration.  The  boatswain's 
mate  reported  the  watch  relieved ;  I 
gave  the  order  *'  pipe  down,  then ; '  he 
blew  his  short  surge  call,  with  a  ncMse 
just  as  if  he  had  a  pea  spinning  round 
in  his  whistle.  In  a  moment  after  the 
men  were  crowding  down  the  hatch- 
ways, and  the  spar-deck  was  left 
comparatively  dear  and  quiet. 

"  I  waited  a  space  while  the  watch 
was  being  mustered,  and  until  my 
eyes  could  in  a  measure  become  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom;  and  then 
giving  directions  for  full  quarter 
watches  in  the  tops,  and  the  loftiest 
sails  to  be  furled,  I  inquired  for  the 
quartermaster  at  the  conn.  ^  Fm 
here,  sir,'  exclaimed  my  old  truster 
shipmate,  Harry  Greenfield,  while  his 
sturdy  square-built  figure  flashed  out 
in  relief  from  a  ray  from  the  poop 
binnacle — ^  I'm  here,  Mr  Gringo,  and 
I'm  blessed  if  there  ain't  an  alrth- 
quake  hereabouts,  for  it's  as  thick  as 
burgoo,  and  I  feels  jist  like  a  mouse 
a-snffokatin'  in  one  of  them  big  bottles 
with  a  pump  in  it  I '  My  com  panion ," 
remarked  the  Lieutenant,  ^^  alluded 
perhaps  to  an  exhausted  receiver, 
which  was  not  an  inapt  illustration  of 
our  torments.  I  made  no  comment, 
however,  and  only  intimated  my  in- 
tention of  hauling  up  the  mainsail— 
for  it  was  indeed  the  broadest  and 
deepest  jsheet  of  hemp  in  the  navy. 
So  I  said,  *  Come,  lads,  man  main- 
clue-gamets  and  bunt-lines;  dear 
away,  up  mainsail.'  As  the  great 
folds  of  the  sail,  with  its  enormous 
blocks,  stout  tacks,  and  sheets,  were 
drawn  slowly  up  to  the  yard  — 
for  though  the  boatswain's  mates 
chirp'd  like  goldfinches,  the  heat  was 
too  sultry  and  oppressive  to  induce 
the  men  to  pull  with  a  particle  of 
energy— the  cabin-doors  were  flung 
wide  open,  and  the  Commodore 
stepped  forth  and  mounted  the  poop- 
ladder.  ^  Ah,  Mr  Gringo,  that's 
you,  is  it?'  he  gasped  with  some 
slight  asperity;  but  before  I  had 
time  to  assure  him  of  my  identity, 
he  went  on  with, '  What  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  are  you  stripping 
the  ship  of  her  wings  for?  Keep  the 
canvass  on  her,  sir,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  get  away  from  this  sweltering 
cape  under  our  lee.'  ^  Yes,  Commo- 
dore,' I  meekly  replied.  For  you  see, 
Fred,"  added  the  Lieutenant,  sotto 


voce^  ^*'  the  higher  a  monkey  climbs 
the  more  he  shows  his  tail ;  and  I  feit 
tolerably  certain   that  the  dnnnuh 
dore  would,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
exhibit  himself  in  that  plight ;  so  I 
merdy  suggested,  by  way  oiatMoqajr 
that  I  had  been  some  foor  years  crms- 
ingon  that  coast,  and  that  I  didn^ 
feel  altogether  easy  in  my  mind  about 
the  appearance  of  the  weather ;  but, 
at "  the  same   time,  I  expressed   a 
willingness  to  let  £dl  the  sails  again. 
^Certainly,   sir,  every  stiteh;'  and 
down  came  the  broad  folds  of  tke 
canvass  and  the  heavy  geer,  witfaoat 
more  ado.    All  the  while  my  firiesd 
the  Commodore   was   muttering  to 
himself,  inwardly,  as  it  were,  Bome- 
thing    about   somebody    being    to* 
easily  scared,  and  there  being  aanght 
but  cats' -paws  in  that  vicinity,  ud 
the  like  sentiments.     But,  by  Saint 
Paul !  had  Commodore  Bc^gos  Bri^ 
known  what  a  tiger's  paw  was  near 
at  hand,  he'd  jumped  off  the  poop,  and 
forgotten  all  about  boiling  rioe  and 
that  remarkable  nautical  nuuKeovre, 
for  evermore  1 

'^  Besides,"  observed  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  he  rather  savagely  bit  off 
the  tip  end  of  his  cheeroot,  **  it  was 
extremely  ungrateful  in  him  to  snub 
me  in  that  unhandsome  way;  fat 
he  should  have  recalled  to  mind  the 
memorable  occasion  when,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Montacute  and  two 
stout  tawoy  Kanakas,  we  butted  Mm 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Volcano  oi 
Kilanea— a  matter  of  four  hundred 
perpendicular  feet;  when,  too,  the 
Commodore  was  well  foundered  with 
exhaustion,  and  no  saving  hdp  at 
hand,  but  our  heads  in  his  stem 
firame !  And  this  was  his  gratitude — 
small  thanks  to  him !  But,  Fred,  my 
boy,  remind  me  one  of  these  days, 
and  I'll  relate  that  exciting  adven- 
ture to  you ;  and  now,  where  was  I— 
oh,  I  remember— the  canvass  was 
spread  as  before,  and  Bogus,  after 
another  series  of  grumbles,  very 
carefully  grappled  the  manropes, 
backed  down  the  poop-ladder,  where^ 
bdng  received  in  the  orderly's  arms, 
he  was  safely  restored  to  his  spadous 
cabin.  The  watch  wore  tediously  on. 
The  frigate  was  braced  on  the  star- 
board tack,  with  her  head  towards 
the  north.  Occasionally  a  thin  ray 
firom   the  binnade   lanterns   would 
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shoot  in  a  narrow  stream  high  up 
the  masts,  developing  the  taunt  spars, 
with  the  sagging  saUs,  and  mazes  of 
top-hamper  and  rigging ;  bat  it  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  and  all  left  in 
darkness  as  before.  Again  the  donds 
seemed  to  have  gained  new  life,  and 
at  intervab  a  pale  bluish  glimmer 
of  light  would  peer  faintly  out  from 
the  east,  only  to  show  the  surround- 
ing murky  masses  in  a  more  striking 
contrast.  Four-bells  had  struck,  but 
I  still  felt  worried  and  anxious. 

'^  *  Hurry,'  I  said  at  last,  out  of  mere 
desperation,  to  the  brave  old  seaman 
at  my  side,  '  will  you  have  a  taste  of 
somethingfromthecocoa-nutto-night? 
It's  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  for 
tender  plants  like  yon,  and  will  make 
you  hard  as  a  bullet.*  —  *  No ;  not 
jist  now,  thankee,  Mr  Gringo.  I'm 
rayther  dubersome  about  this  'ere 
weather,  and  I'll  wait  till  ye  go  below, 
if  it's  the  same  to  you,  sir.'  And,  go- 
ing on  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  com- 
muning with  himself,  ^Wemaykitch 
a  sneeger,  and  we  moughtn't ;  but  I 
thinks  we  may,  for  I  never  seed  sich 
a  look  o'  things  'cept  once  before,  and 
that  bout  we  went  home  under  jury- 
masts,  a  gill  of  water  and  half  a  biskut 
a  man ;  with  them  dam  pumps,'  he 
rapped  out,  « agoin'  all  the  time  1 ' 
Here  the  old  Salt  remained  silent  for 
near  half-an-hour,  and  then,  an  idea 
of  some  magnitude  having  apparently 
got  the  mastery  of  him,  he  gave  me  a 
respectful  nudge,  and  wagged  his  jaw- 
taciae  a^in.  « I  believe  I  didn't  tell 
ye  last  night,  sir,  why  I  left  the  steam 
smoker  acomin'  down  the  Mississippi, 
when  I  was  on  me  travels  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Ameriky  ?  Well,  sir,  one 
bright  Sunday  momin',  we  rounded 
to  at  a  lovely  fever  and  agy  place 
called  Yicksbuiv,  and  while  the  hands 
were  takin'  freight  of  tobaccy,  rice, 
and  bales  of  cotton,  I  saw  a  little 
crowd  of  saller-lookin'  fellers  on  the 
bank,  a-talkin'  and  asmokin',  quite 
contented  like ;  so  I  jist  walked  on 
shore,  to  have  a  paddle  about  the  mud 
on  the  levee,  and  hear  what  was  agoin' 
on.  There  was  one  chap  whose  head 
was  no  bigger  nor  a  walnut,  with  legs 
the  size  of  slate-pencils,  and  feet  on 
'em  so  sprawly,  that  he  must  have  got 
his  trousers  on  over  his  head ;  and  he 
was  a-drawin'  on  a  reglar  Cuba,  about 
half  a  fadom  long,  and  a-puifin'  away 
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as  if  he'd  break  his  blessed  heart.   So 
I  list  stepped  up  to  him,  and  touchin' 
of  me  hat  perlitely,  axed  him  what 
was  the  news  ?  **  Wy,"  says  he,  very 
slow  and  drawly,  "  we've  been  puttin' 
Hagan  through  an  en- tire  course  of 
sprouts." — *'0,  ye  have?"  I  says,  all 
in  the  wind.  **  x  on  may  well  believe 
it,  my  persimmon,"  he  goes  on,  a- 
winkin'  first  with  one  eye,  and  then 
with  the  other.    *^  Hagan  is  travelin' 
south  at  this  minnit."    O  ho,  thinks 
I,  obleeged  to  ye,  yaller  snake,  for  the 
infurmation;  but  I  up  and  says,  ^^He's 
gone  maybe  to  Texas?  "    With  that 
he  woke  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
scowlin'  upon  me  very  fierce,  said, — 
•*  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  sweet-scented 
shrub,  I  blow'd  Hagan's  bloody  brains 
out  this  blessid  momin' ;  and  if  you 
don't  make  tracks  right  oflf,  I'll  take  a 
roastin'  piece  out  of  you,  with  this 
'ere  toothpick ;  or,  p'raps,"  he  added, 
*^  you'd  prefer  four  or  five  barrels  out 
of  my  rewolver."    So,  sir,  I  thanked 
him  kindly,  and  scrabbled  aboard  that 
wonderful  smoker,  where  I  swallowed 
six  brandy  smashes,  one  arter  the 
other,  and  never  had  any  inclination 
for  animal  food  till  I  was  set  ashore 
at  Orleans,  when — '     How  far  old 
Greenfield  might  have  gone  with  his 
adventures  I  £d  not  surmise ;  for,  just 
at  that  moment,  a  flash  like  to  a  port 
fire  broke  out  fh>m  amid  the  gloom, 
accompanied  by  alow  distant  mutter- 
ing of  thunder.     ^  Only  heat  light- 
ning,'   I  heard  the  orderly  at  the 
cabin-door  exclaim,  with  a  drowsy 
vawn,  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  who 
had  his  legs  twisted  lovingly  around 
the  spokes,  with  his  head  hanging 
listlessly  over  the  binnacle.    ^  Only 
heat  lightning! — ay,'  murmured  the 
old  quartermaster  from  his  post  beside 
me  on  the  horse-block — *•  ay,  heat 
lightning  be  blasted!    Te'U  be  cold 
enough,  ye  lazy  aker-marine,  afore 
yer  turn  in,  and  mayhap  set  ver  pipe- 
clay chist  capsized  into  the  bargain.' 
Then  addressing  me,  he  continued — 
^  If  I  was  you,  Mr  Gringo,  I'd  have 
the  men  on  their  pins.' 

**  I  had  already  come  to  this  conda- 
sion,  and  had  resolved,  moreover,  to 
risk  the  Commodore's  displeasure 
again,  by  taking  in  the  loftiest  and 
least  manageable  sails.  Accordingly, 
I  desired  a  m^senger  to  go  forward 
and  request  the  master's  mate  on  the 
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fbrecasde  to  eome  sft,  and  prmeoUy 
there  came  s  wee  bit  of  a  reeler — Mr 
Jack  Chatterton,  by  naie  wtio, 
after  tnmbUog  at  random  np  the  poop 
ladder  in  a  somoambalistie  frame  of 
miii4  touched  bis  cap  sleepUj  to  the 
bianacle,  and  remarked,  in  a  fevr  in* 
coherent  words,  that  there  he  was! 
^  Look  up  here.  Jack,  my  little  jewel,* 
I  cried,  while  extendinfi^  him  a  help* 
inff  hand,  by  a  smart  jerk  at  the  collar 
of  his  jacket ;  *  roase  np,  my  boy — look 
alive,  for  I  want  yon  to  crawl  out 
there  over  the  stem  davits,  and  see  if 
you  can  discover  whether  or  not  your 
respecuble  uncle  Bogus  has  turned 
into  his  dream  bag;  and  mind,  yoa 
young  villain,  don*t  tumble  overboard, 
or  fill  your  pockets  with  the  Com- 
modore's fruit ; ' — both  of  which  cau- 
tions I  conveyed  to  my  little  mate,  in 
my  official  capacity,  merely  for  form's 
sake,  without  the  remotest  idea  that, 
iu  a  practical  view,  they  were  at  all 
necessary ;  for  I  should  as  soon  have 
expected  to  have  seen  our  ring-tailed 
African  monkey  drop  into  the  sea  as 
Mr  Jack  Chatterton ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  bananas,  or  the  larceny  of 
a  few  oranges,  why,"  parenthesised 
the  Lieutenant,  with  a  retrospective 
smile,  as  if  in  eaiiy  life  he  had  been 
an  adept  in  those  pursuits — ^*  why,  it 
is  the  reefer's  religion  1 

**  In  a  minute  or  two  my  friend  Jack 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  re- 
ported that  our  worthy  commander 
was  Mns  cuiotteM^  and  on  the  point  of 
committing  his  portly  person  to  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  I  thereupon 
desired  the  boy  to  jump  down  be- 
tween the  guns — to  make  no  noise, 
but  to  give  rapid  impressions  with  the 
heels  ot  bis  little  shoes  upon  the  torpid 
waisters  and  topmen — then  to  run 
fbrward,  haul  the  flying  jib  down  and 
stow  it — see  the  staysail  ready  for 
hoisting,  and  all  the  ropes  clear  for 
running.  *Ay,  ay,  sir,  I'll  work 
sharp,'  he  replied,  in  a  husky  whisper, 
as  he  sprang  down  the  ladder  to  exe- 
cute the  orders,  while  old  Harry  sug- 
gested, with  encouraging  fondness  for 
the  scamp,  '  The  younker's  a-cbokin' 
hisself  with  a  bunch  of  the  Com- 
modore's ripe  benannys,  but  he's  wide 
awake  and  chockfuU  of  fleas  when 
he's  a  mind  to.' 

^  While  my  youthful  adjutant  was 
busy  insinnatmg  hia  pedal  extremitiea 
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the  aleeptng  caimuiMJ    of 
I  sent  a  naa  np  into 
top  with  direetioas  to  tiie  bwb  aMt 
to  fhrl  the  rayala,  aad  tiwn   stead 
by  to  roll  ap  the  top-gailuit-aaOft. 
There    was    jost    abont     aulHuftt 
time  to  ha^  tlie  ftnt  of  those  in* 
strndiona   eanied   into   eifece,    and 
while  the  men  were  laying  o«t  on  the 
top-gaUant-yards,tfaeresnddenl7  buna 
oit  firon  the  eaat  a  bUn^ag  gfare  of 
intensely  Tivid  fightaing,  whieh  lit  np 
the  en^  outwsrd  and  inward  skip 
firoiB  the  tncka  to  the  water-line,  and 
the  iVowning  black  maaaleo  of  ^o 
battery,  making  the  yanes,  raOs,  woA 
brass  stars  on  Sie  apfons  of  the  gens, 
fairiy  to  gleam  in  flame;  while  the 
boat8>  ropes,  deeks,  deep  down  the 
hatchways,  and  then  away  aloft  tbe 
very  eyes  and  teeth  of  the  topoien, 
were  UlumiDod  in  the  instantaDooes 
and  nnearthly  light;  the  sane  Mo- 
ment   there    came  an    ear- splitting 
peal  of  thttodcr,  fbUowed  by  a  cold 
current  of  air,  as  if  half  the    ioa 
bergs  from  Gnoalaad  bad  been  float- 
ing near. 

''  'Good  Godr  I  ejaeaiated  to <rfd 
Greenfield,  *  we  are  going  to  have  a 
poff  1 '  'Ay,  holy  Bridget !  its  the  tor- 
nado a-comin',  sir ;  and  work  fiut  or 

you'll  lose '     Befbre  the  words 

were  well  out  of  his  month,  we  heard 
a  rushing  seething  sound,  lake  mfl- 
lions  of  whips  lashing  the  sea,  and  I 
had  only  time  to  yell  to  the  topmen 
to  save  themselves  from  the  yards — 
to  let  fly  the  topsafl  halllard8--aad  to 
heave  the  helm  hard  np,  before  \ht 
squall  in  its  fhry  was  upon  us.  In 
the  awfy  uproar  that  fallowed,  all 
Toices  were  d^rowned  in  the  fierce  con- 
tention of  the  elements — the  speaking- 
trumpet  was  blown  fW>m  my  gra^) — 
and  there  eame  a  howl  as  if  all  the 
demons  of  winds  were  giving  vent  to 
their  long-pent-up  lungs.  The  rain  at 
first;  as  big  as  biscuits,  came  along  in 
horiaontal  sheets,  and  the  frigate,  feel- 
ing the  terrible  force  of  tiie  l3ow  upon 
her  beam,  heeled  orer  until  the  port- 
waist  nettings  were  under  water,  and 
then  she  lay  trembllng^as  if  struggling 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  deep !  Thea 
the  lofty  sails  went  flying  away  in  the 
black  night,  like  flakes  of  snow ;  and 
the  sharp  crash  of  the  snapping  spars, 
and  the  white  splintere  were  lit  np  ui 
the  oontinnons  showar  of  Ughtnbg. 
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Then  th^re  came  a  moment  of  dread- 
All  suspense,  while  the  hnrrtcane  beat 
BS  down  in  its  wrath,  and  I  thmight 
the  game  was  np,  and  that  onr 
watery  billets  had  been  regularly 
countersigned  by  Daddy  Neptnne; 
but  the  huge  mainsail,  which  thus  far 
stood  the  brant  of  the  blast,  at  last 
by  a  superhuman  eft>rt  snapped  the 
strong  sheet  and  tack  with  a  sound 
like  the  report  of  cannon.  One  shi^ft 
of  the  immense  mil,  and  the  great 
blocks  flew  with  a  stunning  crash 
upon  the  bulwarks,  while  the  canvass, 
bolt-ropes  and  all,  were  torn  into  a 
thousand  strips  and  shreds.  The  ship, 
retieved  at  the  instant  from  the 
mighty  pressure,  rose  with  a  hard 
shnddenng  <|uiyer,  that  was  felt  from 
her  keel  to  the  trucks,  breasted  the 
surge,  and  then,  regaining  her  buoy- 
ancy, she  leaped  like  a  dolphin  over 
the  yielding  tiad  tanmltnous  seas. 

♦* '  Ah  1  she's  cheated  Mr  Davy 
Jones  this  hitch,'  roared  old  Green- 
field into  my  ear,  as  he  held  on  like  a 
leech  to  the  minsen  shrouds,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  was  linked  on  to  his 
neck,  and  the  topmen  came  sliding- 
down  the  standing?  backstays  like  so 
many  nits.  '  The  saUmakers  will 
have  a  job  in  tbe  moniin',*  he 
cbudded ;  *•  but.  Lord  love  ye,  sir,  jist 
look  at  the  Commodors.' "  "  Yes, 
uncle,"  struck  in  little  Fred,  inter- 
rupting the  Lieutenant,  **  what  was 
tbe  Commodore  doing  all  this  time?'* 
"  O ! "  said  the  narrator — and  here  he 
laughed  long  and  loudly — "  why,  child, 
as  the  squall  came  upon  the  frigate, 
butt  and  foremost,  as  It  were,  I  be- 
held, amid  the  incessant  flashes,  the 
Commodore  dash  like  a  maniac  out 
of  the  cabin  ;  and  during  the  jarring 
war  of  the  tempest,  \m  voice  was 
heard  in  startling  accents,  calling 
upon  '  Mr  Rods  and  all  hands  to  save 
the  ship.'  Now  the  Commodore  was 
a  turtle  -  backed  gentleman,  With 
roundly-turned  balustrade  legs — and, 
with  his  sark  flying  in  extreme 
disarray,  ^  like  a  tatter'd  flag  o'er 
a  splitting  wreck,'  and  his  body 
more  than  half-way  bent  down  tbe 
afler-windsail  hatch,  he  presented 
a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  en- 
tertainment, I  pledge  you  my  honour. 
And  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  I  never  was  in  a  more  desperate 
fright  in  all  my  life,  yet  I  could  not 
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indulging^  in  an  inward  laugh, 
albeit  agreeing  with  Mr  SqueerSf 
when  that  individual  flogged  Smike 
in  tiM  hackney-coach,  that  notwith- 
standing tbe  position  was  inconve- 
nient, sllll  the  novelty  gave  a  seat 
to  it 

^^  WeU,"  continued  the  Lieutenant, 
"  you  may  believe  that  many  seconds 
did  not  elapse  before  the  watch  below 
were  rushing  for  the  upper  deck ;  and 
the  fury  of  the  storm  having  some- 
what passed  over,  the  frigate  was 
easily  reduced  to  fvoper  canvass,  the 
fractured  yards  and  spars  got  down, 
and  in  an  hour  after  all  was  going 
OB  as  usnal. 

^^  At  eight-bells  I  was  relieved,  and 
of  course  went  below ;  but  there  was 
a  sight,  to  be  sure!  Not  only  had 
the  gunroom  mess-table  been  torn 
fr(MD  the  elects  and  lasliingB,  the  side- 
boards pitched  on  end,  with  chaurs, 
softks,  and  crockery  piled  about  in 
disordered  heaps ;  but  the  idlers 
themselves — surgeons,  purser,  chap- 
lain, marines,  and  secretary  —  were 
strewed  outside  thehr  cabins,  ^  quite 
permiscus,'  as  old  Greenfiehi  observed, 
and  all  attired  in  tbe  flimsiest  possi- 
ble raiment,  waiting,  in  considerable 
anxiety,  to  know  by  what  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  circumstances 
they  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
turned  out  of  their  cots  at  that  un- 
seemly hour  of  the  night. 

^  '  What* s  ail  this  row  been  about! ' 
they  exclaimed  in  a  volley,  as  I 
splashed  into  the  gunroom,  Green- 
field in  my  wake,  and  our  dripping 
garments  leaving  a  wet  trail  on  the 
deck.  ^What  the  doose  has  been 
the  matter  ? '  said  they.  '  Why,  I  don't 
know  of  anything  particularly  out  of 
the  common,'  I  replied  ;  ^  you  fellows 
must  have  been  dreaming.  A  little 
breeze  sprang  up  on  the  starboard- 
beam  about  three  o'clock,  but  we 
might  have  carried  skysail- scrapers 
and  moon-rakers,  had  tbe  Commodore 
inclined.'  *  Skysail  and  moon  devils !' 
muttered  the  doctor  with  decided 
derision.  ^  Yes  1  and  perhaps  you 
might  have  carried  us  all  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Brazil  banks,  with  that 
little  breeze  on  our  beam  you  speak 
of.'  *  Don't  try  to  humbug  me,' 
shouted  the  parson — who,  by  the  way, 
was  an  ugly  customer  to  play  rigs  on, 
with  a  resolute  phyungmsmj^ 
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betwixt  a  CliaDkee  tnd  a  Chinamaa     bodj  this 
— and  not  scared  by  anj  one's  fM»- 

toli,  for  once  he  volaiiteCT«d  to  fijht 
the  first  lieatenant  across  tbe  table, 
sidewars  at  that.  ^  Xooe  of  your 
Qoo^eose,  Seuor  Gringo,'  chimed  m. 
the  coauaissary ;  *  I  noC  onlr  heard 
old  Bogw  yeifiii^  dovs  the  hatch, 
equal  to  an  «tire  tribe  of  wiid  Com- 
anch^es.  squaws  and  all,  bat  what's 
more^  it  ^*t  bv  anj  means  a  small 
vol'«m-t€mi  that  can'  throw  this  stitf 
ship  on  h«-  beam -Olds  and    pitch 

yo«r  hambie  serrant  cieaa  oat  of  his 

Imk,  and  never  to  tooch  bottom  on- 

ta  hB  cmAtza  faroo^t  op,  like  a  re  cnd- 

shoc,  against  that   infernal   mizzen- 

nws*-'     "  O  ho!  ToaVe  been  taking  in 

sail  a^ain,  too  timid  lobbff."  screame»i 

mj  joiij  aUr.  Mr  Montacnte,  from  his 

^ate-Foom  to  keward,  enrovLasr  the 

for^oin^  aitercation  with   the^o«t- 

SKlers.  and  w  hom,  ensconced  within  his 

dormitory,  old  breezT  Eolas,  or  anr 

other  motire  power,  save  perhans  'a 

corkscrew,  woald  bare  tbond  consi- 
derable diiScttlrr  to  have  oasted  •  for 

sach  tenacity  tbr  the   vesc*ed  ri^dita 

^a  pnviLeges  of  a  eommisgiooed  odi- 

cer  when  otf  guard,  and  snch  down- 

^d  Udies.  «  my  friend  Montv  p^ 
^^J^  «rnlT  n^iBhing  tj  con- 
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«ftll^^  resomed   the  Lientenant, 

2^,^  ^  indilSSri  was^. 
2g*fi  ^fore  were  noc  oolr  incre- 
2?^  biu  somewhat  pogn'adcasi^ 
iSTkii^Slir  -^^  fact  i^  messl 
Cmml  -^^^'^  3'^**'^  aaxietv  to  ^j 

•r  Iws.  carped  and  CMpIamed  a  iic 
.  *  at  oar  extreme  .-*^*ail  •- 

I  to  <«UI^  Toa  in  a 


opinoB  Ikai  tkm  in't  m  whole  b<^ 
oidvmtjVA  m  tke  frigate,  exeepC  is 
tte  windsailB — ringitaul  and  bohi^aj 
sprxtsail— to  catch  Ike  wnd  as  it  cones 
throagh  the  kswae-boles;  aad  htm 
or  wiMn,'  I  added,  ^  we  are  to  mab 
a  harbosr,  tke  L4)rd  obIt  caa  tdL* 

"  Hereupon  m  few  atroDg  sabers  lad 

dish  ooTers  begma  to  circslate  qaite 

fireelT  aboot  the  gtamtw ;  a»l  I  had 

ererr  reason  to  befiere  that  they  wee 

directed  at  By  kead,  naoffe  tgpeaaBj 

since  my  roaarks  h^  been  capped  by 

a  shoot'of  approrml  from  the  watch- 

officers,  in  answer   to  tbe  uiieiaal 

grant   of    derision    wbich    eiffitfd 

frxKn  tiie  idlers.       At  this  stage  of  the 

actioo,  haxin^,  as  I  reiigioaaiy  hoped, 

poared   oil  on    the   tronUed  wateis* 

Harry  Greeniieid  and  Be  proceeded  fi9 

dash  ouiself  ea  silgbtiy  with  5{iint3; 

afrer  which  I  tamed  ha  cosposefBr, 

and  slt^pc    like  n  topu      BaC**  adM 

the  Lieutenant,  in  condn&ighis  nr- 

ratiTe,  ^  I  newer  from  that  hoar  hevd 

nu>re  compiainta*  enrry  safl  how  we 

wonid  :  and  ns  for  Commodoie  B^« 

Bricks,  he  aaoped  aU  the  remainder^ 

the  Toyage  hnnac  /* 

*"  Why,   nncie  !**    exclaimed  Fred, 
^I   thoo^t   yon  were  ^oiaf  to  be 
shipwrecked,  and  eacnpe  in  the  joi^' 
boas-— and  then  eat  one  anothei    lad 
be  frotft-bitten,    cnptnred   br  a  pir- 
ate, and  sold  for  n  sixwe — mmd  ail  tbat 
sort  of  tiiiii^  yon   know — instead  of 
ooiy  taking   a'  ducking   and  coam^ 
back  «^xiite^  aafe  !  "*       The   T  k  aii  aiiT 
smiled  at  tiie  iroongsta^s  enthasun; 
and  throwing  his  cheroot  into  the  fre, 
he  nns  the  b^iil,  nnd  alter  reqnesda; 
tns  mayor-domo   to  Inw  oat  sonK  hi- 
Taires  and  a  pint  of  pale  ale,  he  <&- 
ni^^seu  his  audience  for  the  i  '  ' 
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attom's  traybls  in  the  east. 


No  one  could  have  written  this 
book  except  a  member  of  presbytery ; 
and  very  few  members  of  presbytery 
eonld  have  written  a  volume  so 
amusing,  yet  withal  absurd.  Every 
page  of  it  is  stamped  with  the  Idio- 
syncracy  of  the  author.  We  lay 
down  the  majority  of  boolcs,  however 
commendable  they  may  be  in  senti- 
ment, and  excellent  in  style,  without 
having  acquired  any  cine  to  the  ha- 
bits, tastes,  prejudices,  or  character  of 
the  composers.  We  may  understand 
the  sabiect  under  treatment,  but  we 
gather  Uttle  insight  into  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  operator.  Not  so  with 
Dr  Alton.  Like  the  showman  in  the 
panorama,  he  is  never  absent  from 
our  eye,  adding  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  peristrephic  painting, 
by  the  occasional  odditv  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  which  he  indulges,  and 
his  constant  revelations  of  himself. 
Indeed,  without  the  personality  of 
the  Doctor,  the  work  would  lose  hidf 
of  its  charm.  We  have  had  sketches 
over  and  over  again,  more  or  less 
vivid,  of  Mediterranean  scenery,  of 
Egypt  and  its  colossal  antiquities,  of 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
and  of  Rome;  and,  considering  the 
high  literary  attainments  of  writers 
who  have  gone  before  him,  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  Dr  Alton's  volume  to 
say,  that  several  have  excelled  him  in 
artiatical  accomplishment,  and  in  gra- 
phic power.  Yet  we  doubt  whether 
there  has  yet  been  produced  a  more 
amusing  volume  upon  the  East.  It 
is  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
an  account  of  Great  Britain  to  be,  if 
written,  after  the  experiences  of  a 
month  or  two,  by  the  inhabitant  of 
another  zone,  full  of  native  feeling 
and  strong  prejudice.  Such  a  one — 
were  he  Mussulman  or  Copt — would 
no  doubt  refer  every  object  he  beheld 
to  the  standard  of  his  own  recollec- 
tions, and  deliver  judgment  in  a  very 
summary  way,  upon  what  most  of  us 
would  consider  to  be  extremely  slen- 
der evidence.  And  in  just  the  same 
spirit  Dr  Alton    emerges  from  the 


manse  of  Dolphinton,  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  determined  to 
see  everything  with  his  own  eyes, 
through  bis  own  peculiar  spectacles, 
and  to  condemn  or  acquit  according 
to  his  preconceived  opinions.  We 
find  no  fault  with  this — far  otherwise. 
As  a  mere  picture  of  travel,  the  work, 
though  far  from  contemptible  in  point 
of  merit,  would  have  excited  little 
attention;  in  the  peculiarities,  and 
constant  appearance  of  the  author  on 
the  stage,  lies  the  absolute  zest  of  the 
volume. 

We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  a  work,  emanating  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  has  attained  the  rank 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  had  displayed 
less  coarseness  of  expression  aad  more 
refinement  than  this.  We  pass  from 
simple  absurdities,  because  in  these 
there  is  no  offence.  But  the  reader 
may  well  be  excused  for  experiencing 
an  occasional  qualm,  when  he  finds 
the  author  recounting,  with  unneces- 
sary minuteness,  the  sensations  which 
beset  his  inner  man  when  suffering 
under  extreme  tribulation,  his  mani- 
fold perspirations  and  toils,  and  a 
great  deal  more  which  had  better  have 
been  left  nntold.  All  this  is  the  more 
annoyinff,  because  it  destroys  the 
effect  of  other  passages  in  the  book 
which  are  not  Ihible  to  similar  cen- 
sure. With  many  of  the  best  points 
of  a  Scottish  divine,  amongst  which 
we  may  number  his  biblical  know- 
ledge and  his  strong  enthusiasm,  he 
nnites  the  foibles  which  are  only  con- 
fined to>  few.  His  eccentricities  are 
such  that  we  must  protest  against  his 
book  being  received  as  a  favourable  or 
proper  sp^imen  of  the  literature  of  our 
nationid  church.  And  yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  pass  indlscrinunate  censure. 
A  more  kindly  man,  in  so  far  as 
the  natural  instincts  are  concerned, 
we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
That  he  has  within  him  a  certain 
power  of  eloquence,  many  passages 
of  this  volume  prove — though  there 
are  others  which  convince  us  that  he 
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is  singalarly  ignorant  of  the  trne  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  That  he  would  make 
a  most  amusing  companion  we  can- 
not deny,  since  we  have  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  the  book  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret  that  it  was  not  our 
fortune  to  l^  present  at  soTeral  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  though 
from  others  we  are  glad  that  we  were 
absent.  But  our  general  objection  is, 
that  it  is  calculate  to  impress  stran- 
gers with  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  thought  of  thB 
clergy  of  our  Established  Church. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Doctor  is  a 
great  deal  too  explicit  in  his  revela- 
tions, and  sometimes  too  minute  in 
his  details.  We  are  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  we  are  to  laugh 
with  him,  or  at  him ;  though,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  frequently  laughs  at 
himself;  and,  therefore,  we  need  have 
the  less  scruple.  Although  this  is  not 
his  first  essay  in  travel,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  in  the  volume, 
he  is  certainly  no  cosmopolitan.  But 
he  is  not  a  man  who  will  submit  to 
the  customary  usages  and  recognised 
habits  of  society.  We,  Scotsmen,  are 
proverbially  eccentric ;  and  Dr  Alton 
is  no  exception  from  the  rule — nay, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  the 
race.  Onoe  beyond  the  precincts  of 
European  oivilisation,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  cared  what  appearance 
he  made.  A  proper  notion,  truly,  the 
Turks  must  have  entertained  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  when  we  find  that,  on 
board  the  steamer  oiF  Constantinople, 
several  of  them  were  so  much  struck 
with^compassion  for  the  unfortunate 
Briton,  with  his  straw-hat  and  un- 
washed linen  apparel,  that  they  abso- 
lutely collected  a  purse  for  his  benefit, 
albeit  he  was  in  possession  of  a  bag  of 
sovereigns,  and,  of  course,  refused  the 
eleemosynary  assistance  I 

With  regard  to  the  design  of  this 
book,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
before  entering  into  detaihs.  Dr 
Alton  clearly  explains  why  he  under- 
took this  journey,  at  least  as  far  as 
Suez ;  and  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
his  rraolution — indeed  his  example  is 
worthy  of  all  imitation— that,  having 
gone  so  far,  he  could  not  return  with- 
out having  visited  the  land  of  the 
Messiah.  Strange  as  the  notion  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  modem  utilita- 
we  wish  that  more  professors 


and  preachers  of  the  Crospel  wobM 
make   a   similar    pilgrimage.     Fev 
strangers  visit  the  north  of  Scotiaad 
without  going  to  the  field  of  CnUodeo. 
No  Briton   \a   in    Belgiiiin  witbo^ 
tracing  the   localities   of    Waterloo. 
We  all  know  what  inapirmtion  is  de- 
rived from  the  persooftl  inspection  of 
a  place  famed  as  ^e  theatre  of  warn 
grand    historical  event  ;    and   whit 
country  in    the  world   can,  in  thk 
respect,  be  compared  for  one  mooeat 
with  Palestine?    We   are  perfieetij 
certain  of  this,  that  the  olergyBS 
who    has    visited    Jodea    and  tk 
Holy  City,  will,  on  his  retom,  be  m- 
finitely  better  qnalified  to  expeni 
Scripture  than  the  mere  laboiioas  sta- 
dent  who  acquires  bis  inlbmBatioB  ii 
the  closet.    We  cannot  help  feeling  it 
as  a  reproach  that  the  Mahooetav 
are  so  much  more  diligent  than  ov- 
selves  in  the  performance  of  pio« 
pilgrimages.    It  is  not  snperstitioi 
that  leads  onr  thoughts  almost  n- 
stinctively  towards  Jerosalem.    Tbe 
land  of  the  Nativi^  and  the  Ascea- 
sion  cannot  be,  to  the  sinoere  believer, 
like  any  other  spot  on   the  ear^ 
What  are  historical  recolleotioDS  ef 
the  most  exalted  valoor  or  geniiis, 
compared  with  the  glorious  and  awfid 
thoughts  which  the  sight  of  JemsalaB, 
and  Calvary,  and  the  Mount  of  01i?ef 
must  inspire  ?  Egypt,  with  Its  myate- 
rious  pyramids,  and  colossal  fragEDeati 
of  the  past,  may  be  an  oliject  of  wonder 
— it  is  beyond  Egypt  that  the  trne  land 
of  mysteries  and  of  wonder  lies. 

When  Dr  Alton  set  oot  upon  his 
journey,  he  evidently  did  so  with  the 
intention  of  recording  his  experienees 
in  print.  This  was  natural^  proper, 
and  highly  commendable;  but  the 
Doctor  is  not  quite  an  adept  in  ths 
profounder  secrets  of  book-naakhig. 
He  betrays  his  purpose  in  the  very  first 
sentence.  ^^  Had  Julius  Cesar,"  qaoch 
he,  in  his  magniloquent  exordinm, 
"  been  permitted  in  1861  to  revisit 
this  world,  that  we  might  show  him 
how  much  Britain  had  lulvanced  nnoa 
he  first  invaded  our  shores,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  he  had  popped 
np  his  head  through  the  pavement  at 
the  Wellington  statue,  before  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  the  Bank  of  England.** 
After  this  forced  resurrection  of  the 
mighty  Julius — ^in  which  process,  by 
the    way,  his    cranimn  most    have 
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Bustamed  flome  d«iiiage--the  Doctor 
soppoees  him  condacted  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  the  terminoB  of  the 
South  Eastern  Connties'  Railway, 
from  whence  he  is  to  be  hurried  off 
by  an  express  train  to  Southampton, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspectmg  the 
identical  steamer  which  conveyed 
our  respected  friend  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean !  We  doubt  whether  the  end 
proposed  is  altogether  conunensorate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  invocatlim ; 
but,  after  all,  that  matters  little.  Once 
afloat,  and  recovered  from  the  Bis- 
cayan  qualms,  the  Doctor  took  his 
oteervations  as  regularly  as  a  prac- 
tised mariner.  In  his  enthusiasm 
he  confounds  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  becomes  a  spectator  of  the 
fiery  fight  of  Comnna.  ''The  ge- 
neral face  of  this  part  of  the  country 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  ro<^  with 
a  scan^  soil,  and  some  small  scattered 
clusters  of  pines,  like  fox  covers, 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
The  British  lines  were  said  to  have 
been  posted  on  the  secondary  range, 
and  a  height  half-a-mile  above  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French.  My  heart  sank 
within  me  when  I  noticed  that  Soult's 
position  commanded  a  jmint- blank 
range  of  Sir  John  Moore's.  The  ham- 
let of  Elvina  was  pointed  out,  the 
severest  part  of  the  battle-field,  near 
which  a  battery  was  planted,  whidi 
proved  to  be  most  destructive  to  our 
war-worn  troops.  /  turned  from  the 
heart'tending  scene  with  a  tear  m  my 
«ye,  and  chose  rather  to  look  at  a  so- 
litary sea-fowl  floating  on  the  wave, 
and  then  flapping  its  wings  through 
the  shrouds.  It  gave  me  some  satis- 
faction, in  my  melancholy  mood,  to 
observe  crowds  of  majestic  ships 
sweeping  the  horizon  in  every  direc- 
tion, and,  with  the  help  of  the  captain's 
spy-glasa,  to  read  on  their  flags  flying 
at  the  main,  that  these  were  merchant- 
men belonging  to  my  own  country,  or 
that  this  was  a  frigate,  the  crew  of 
which  was  paid  partly  out  of  my  own 
pocket  I"  We  envy  the  serenity  of 
the  mind  which  can  turn  to  such  topics 
for  consolation. 

Off  Cape  St  Vincent,  of  which  the 
Doctor  takes  *^  a  passing  squint,"  we 
are  favoured  with  a  succioct  account 
of  the  action  in  1797  ;  and  the  same 
off  Trafalgar.  Gibraltar  gives  rise  to 
a  little  ambitious  writing;    though. 


after  all,  Dr  Alton  confesses  that  ^*  to 
my  mind  the  most  interesting  object 
at  Gibraltar  was  the  flag  of  Great  and 
unconquered  Britain  flying  free  as  the 
wind,  or  flapping  playfully  round  the 
staff;  fixed  firm  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  so  well  fortified  ;  but  securer  far 
even  than  this  in  the  brave-hearted 
courage  and  caution  both  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  '  See,*  I  remarked  to 
my  boy,  ^  how  it  spreads  on  the  wings 
of  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  affording 
an  interesting  emblem  of  the  extent 
and  security  of  our  dominions  abroad, 
and  of  the  sacred  and  civil  rights  of  our 
people  at  home,' "  &c.  We  are  ready 
to  tender  our  applause,  but  we  must 
be  pardoned  if  we  curtail  the  lecture. 
Speeding  up  the  Mediterranean,  Eu- 
rope sank  behind  them,  and  '*  in  the 
evening  we  all  enjoyed  our  first  Me- 
diterranean sunset,  unquestionably 
the  finest  sight  any  voyager  ever  be- 
held. The  deck  was  crowded  till  mid- 
night; and  with  passengers  walking 
and  talking,  and  music  from  the  band, 
time  passed  like  a  holiday.  The  night 
was  most  beautiful,  the  air  fresh  and 
balmy,  and  every  constellation  in  the 
iky  shone  brighter  than  another.  The 
sea,  luminous  with  phosphorus,  un- 
folded bouncing  waves  of  spangled 
light  beneath  the  paddle-wheels,  and 
far  behind  the  ship  it  formed  eddying 
shoals  of  silver  foam  as  it  fell  from 
the  rudder  like  the  tail  of  a  comet." 
Coasting  Algeria,  the  Doctor  reflects 
that  *^  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
fine  soldiers  of  France  should  first 
have  been  firozen  under  the  snow  in 
Russia,  and  now  fried  on  the  burning 
san<k  of  Africa.  Thus  the  Lord  seems 
still  to  be  holding  their  restless  in- 
fidelity in  derision,  and  even  now 
speaking  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and 
vexing  them  in  his  sore  displeasure." 
Until  we  read  this,  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  veterans  of  Moscow  had  been 
transported  to  the  African  coast. 
Near  Tunis,  out  traveller  was  grati- 
fied by  observing  ^^  cultivated  fields, 
and  woods,  parks,  and  African  gen- 
tlemen's seats ;"  and  he  also  obtained 
a  passing  glimpse  of  Carthage,  which 
naturally  excited  recollections  and 
mention  of  Hannibal,  Marius,  and 
the  rest. 

At  Malta,  the  Doctor  (having  first 
indulged  himself  in  a  speculation  as 
to  whether  Josephns  the  historian  did 
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not  flan  in  the  same  ship  with  Saint 
Paol,  and  having  convinced  himself 
of  the  extreme  probability  of  their 
companionship")  went  ashore,  and 
was  desperately  beset  at  landing. 
*^  Bnt  now  we  are  on  the  landing- 
place,  and  what  a  host  of  beggars 
cidling  oat  Nix  mangiare ;  and  this, 
too,  is  the  name  of  the  street.  To 
give  coppers  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  crowd  thickens  around 
till  licks  and  kicks  are  employed  to 
get  elbow  room.  Honring  along 
amidst  drought  and  dnst,  I  crossed  a 
crowded  drawbridge  over  a  deep  foss^ 
covered  at  bottom  with  bananas  and 
orange-trees.  I  passed  under  a  deep 
daric  gateway;  then  mounting  up- 
wards, and  through  the  markets,  and 
still  in  the  midst  of  brown,  blear-eyed 
natives,  I  reached  a  long  street  of 
stairs,  and  here  we  toiled,  and  blew, 
and  sweated  as  if  we  had  been  so 
many  blackguards  condemned  to  the 
treadmill."  The  Doctor,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  very  choice  in  his 
similes,  even  with  regard  to  himself. 
However,  notwithstanding  such  un- 
pleasant perspiration,  he  managed  to 
get  up  the  stairs  at  last,  and  appears 
to  have  been  pleased  with  La  Valetta. 
Landing  at  Alexandria,  the  Doctor 
proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  shot  by  a 
sentinel,  to  whose  challenge  he  could 
not  reply.  Notwithstanding  this 
sample  of  the  dangers  which  beset  tra- 
vellers in  a  distant  land,  Dr  Alton  was 
nothing  dismayed.  "  In  going,**  says 
he,  *Ho  the  Pyramids,  I  resolved  to  be 
alone.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  danger 
of  beiuff  robbed,  or  perhaps  murder^ ; 
and  I  had  read  that  the  donkey  boys 
who  attended  the  author  of  Eothen 
overheard  an  ill-looking  fellow,  in 
soldier's  uniform,  propose  to  the  Sheik 
to  put  him  to  death  whilst  he  was  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid. 
Fancy,  says  that  lively  writer,  a 
struggle  for  life  in  one  of  those  burial- 
chambers,  with  acres  and  acres  of 
solid  masonry  between  myself  and  the 
dayliffht.  Bnt  I  weighed  the  danger 
of  robbery  and  murder  in  one  scale, 
against  the  heroism  of  the  exploit  and 
the  enjoyment  in  the  full  influence  of 
the  solitary  scene  in  the  other ;  and 
accordingly  I  set  out,  soon  after  mid- 
night, for  the  fenr  of  Gihez,  to  visit 
the   Pyramids,  the   distance   being 


about  ten  or  twelve  miles.**  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  question  the  attribute 
of  heroism  so  distinctly  claimed.  So, 
as  Coleridge  writes — 

**  Like  one  that  on  %  lonosonie  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And,  having  onee  tamed  round,  walks  on 

And  tanB  no  more  hit  bead; 
Became  he  knows  a  £rightfbl  ^nd 
Doth  close  behind  bim  tread;  *'— 

the  Doctor  made  the  best  of  his  way 
through  the  mud-fields  of  Egypt, 
until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
Desert  In  that  lonely  spot,  where, 
as  tradition  tells,  many  an  unwary 
traveller  has  surrendered  both  purse 
and  life  to  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
Arab,  our  friend  appears  to  have 
experienced  some  blameless  spasms ; 
yet  no  grim  child  of  Ishmael  rudied 
upon  him,  and  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion in  safety.  Dr  Aiton*s  account 
of  his  ascent  of  the  Pyramids  is  so 
graphic  that  we  must  give  it  in  his 
own  words;  indeed,  we  question 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  Smollett,  in  his  broadest  comic 
mood,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
picture : — 

"  I  had  read  so  much  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  they  now  appealed 
■o  poBitirelj  insignificant  in  their  dimen- 
sions, that  I  felt  mortified;  bat  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  the  same  impression 
many  years  ago  when  first  approaching 
the  Alps.  And  I  began  to  consider  that 
as  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere gave  them  the  appearanoe  of  prox- 
imity in  the  hi  distance,  so  it  would  also 
partly  account  for  the  diminatiTe  a^ect 
they  persisted  in  presenting.  I  dis- 
mounted, and  scrambled  up  the  bold 
ledge  of  rook,  and  foond  myself  already 
a  hundred  fleet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  Here  my  Arab  gaide  produced 
cold  fowl,  bread,  wine,  and  Nile  water 
in  plenty  at  the  fbot  of  this  mountain  of 
stone,  which  now  began  to  indicate  its 
colossal  magnitude.  Standing  beside  the 
Pyramid,  and  loi^dng  fh>m  we  base  to 
the  top,  and  especially  examining  the 
vast  dimensions  of  each  separate  stone,  I 
thus  obtained  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  dimensions,  which 
produced  a  calm  and  speechless,  bat 
elevated  feeling  of  awe.  The  Arabs — 
men,  women,  and  children — came  crowd- 
ing around  me,  but  they  seemed  kind  and 
inoffensive.  I  was  advised  to  mount  up 
to  the  top  befbre  the  sun  gained  strength; 
and,  skipping  like  chamois  on  a  monn- 
tahi^  two  Ar^  took  hold  of  me  by  eaoh 
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wrist,  and  a  third  lifted  me  np  from  be- 
hind, and  thus  I  began  with  resolation 
and  ooarage    to   ascend    the   countless 
layers  of  huge  stones,  which  tower  and 
taper  to  the  top.     Erery  step  was  three 
feet  np  at  a  bound,  and  really  a  perpen- 
dicular hop-step-and-leap  of  this  sort  was 
no  joke;  more  after  more  continning  as 
if  for  erer.    I  found  that  the  Arabs  did 
not  work  so  smoothly  as  I  expected,  and 
that  one  seemed  at  a  time  to  be  holding 
back,  while  another  was  dragging  me  up; 
and  this   soon   became    very  tiresome. 
Ferceiring    this,    they   changed    their 
method,  and  I  was  directed  to  put  my 
foot  on  the  knee  of  one  Arab,  and  an- 
other pulled  me  np  by  both  hands,  while 
a  third  pushed  me  behind,  and  thus  I 
bounded  on  in  my  tread-mill  of  tedious 
and  yery  tiresome  exertion.      I  paused 
half  way  to  the  top,  and  rested  at  the 
oave.  Y I  looked  up  and  down  with  a 
feeling  of  awe,  and  now  I  h\i  the  force 
of  Warburton's  remark  when  he  calls  it 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.      But 
in  the  midst  of  these  commonplace  reflec- 
tions, a  fit  of  sickness  came  orer  me. 
Ererything  turned  dark  before  me;  and 
now  for  a  moment  my  courage  foiled  me, 
and  when  looking  at  my  three  sarage 
companions,  (for  my  guide  and  his  IHend 
were  sitting  below  finishing  the  fragments 
of  my  breakfut,  and  the  donkeys  were 
munching  beans,)  I    felt  myself  alike 
destitute  of  comfort  and  protection.  And 
when  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  lift 
my  body,  I  rerily  thought  myself  a  mur- 
dered man.     When  I  came  out  of  my 
faint,    I    found    that    they  had  gently 
turned  me  on  my  belly,  with  my  head 
flat  upon  the  rock,  and  that  they  had 
been  sprinkling  my  face  and  breast  with 
water.      A    profuse  perspiration  broke 
out;  and  I  felt  myself  relieved.    I  rested 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  hesitated  for 
a  moment  whether  to  go  up  or  down ; 
but  I  had  determined  that  I  should  reach 
the  top,  if  I  should  perish  in  the  attempt. 
I  resumed  therefore  the  ascent,  but  with 
more  time  and  caution  than  before;  and 
fearing  to  look  either  up  or  down,  or  to 
any  portion  of  the  frightful  aspect  around, 
I  fixed  my  eye  entirely  on  each  indiridual 
step  before  me,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
other  object  in  the  world  besides.    To 
encourage  me  by  diTcrting  my  attention, 
the  Arabs  chaunted    their  monotonous 
songs,  mainly  in   their  own    language, 
interspersed  with  expressions  about  buck- 
shisb,  'Englese    good    to    Arabs,'  [and 
making  signs  to  me  eyery  now  and  then 
how  near  we  were  getting  to  the  .top. 
After  a  second    dwam,  a  rest   and  a 
draught  of  water  prepared  me  for  another 
effort  at  ascending;  and  now  as  I  ad- 
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Tanoed,  my  ideas  began  to  expand  to 
something  commensurate  with  the  gran- 
deur and  noTelty  of  the  soene. 

"When  I  reached  the  top,  I  found 
myself  on  a  broad  area  of  about  ten  yards 
in  every  way  of  massive  stone-blocks 
broken  and  displaced.  Exhausted  and 
over-heated,  I  laid  me  down  panting  like 
a  greyhound  after  a  severe  chase.  I 
bathed  my  temples,  and  drank  a  deep 
cool  draught  of  Nile  water.  After  in- 
haling for  a  few  minutes  the  fresh  elastic 
breeze  blowing  up  the  river,  I  felt  that  I 
was  myself  again.  I  rose  and  gazed  with 
avidity  in  fixed  silence,  north  and  south, 
east,  and  west.  And  now  I  felt  it  very 
exhilarating  to  the  spirit,  when  thns 
standing  on  a  small  unprotected  pave- 
ment so]  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  so  many  thousand  miles  from 
home,  to  [be  alone,  surrounded  only  by 
three  wild  and  ferocious-like  savages. 
The  Arabs  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that 
my  life  and  property  were  in  their  powers 
but  they  were  kind  and  proud  of  the 
confidence  I  had  in  them.  They  tapped 
me  gently  on  the  back,  patted  my  head, 
kissed  my  hand,  and  then,  with  a  low 
laughing  sbister  growl,  they  asked  me 
for  buckshish,  which  I  firmly  refused; 
then  they  laughed,  and  sang  and  chatted 
as  before." 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to 
the  writer  were  we  to  allow  him  to 
rest  his  reputation  simply  on  such 
passages,  which  we  think  will  justify 
our  preliminary  remark,  that  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  author  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  amusement  which 
we  derive  from  his  volume.  We  also 
said  that  Dr  Alton  is  possessed  of 
some  eloquence;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  he  can  really 
write  well  when  his  heart  is  in  the^ 
subject,  and  when  he  is  not  writing 
merely  for  effect.  His  besetting  lite- 
rary weakness  is  a  tendency  to  clothe 
trivialities  in  lofty  language,  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  theme— a 
common,  but  a  great  fault  in  compo- 
sition. Hence  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  some  persons  decrying 
this  book  as  turgid  from  beginning  to 
end ;  whereas  it  is  turgid  only  when 
the  Doctor  bursts  into  apostrophes, 
or  when  he  attempts  to  make  moun- 
tains out  of  mole-hills.  The  following 
passage,  descriptive  of  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  pyramids,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  conceived  and  express- 
ed ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapters 
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penned  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  at  least 
referring  to  it,  we  do  not  often  en- 
counter passages  which  are  in  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  rales  of  good 
taste. 

«  What  a  magnifloent  panorama  was 
now  unfolded  around  me  as  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  ererT   direction,  and   how  my  eyes 
feasted  on  the  sight !    There  is  a  Tast 
leTel  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  Arabian 
And   Libyan  mountains,  and  of  several 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  the  region  of 
burning  thirst,  of  the  deceitftil  and  dan- 
cing mirage,  and  of  the  deadly  simoom. 
It  is  watered  by  the  magnificent  Nue, 
creeping  in  its  green  embroidered  course 
through  a  wide  waste  of  golden  sand, 
glaring  and  glittering  in  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  like  a  serpent  of  slWer.    Sole 
monarch  of  the  plain,  he  suffers  no  nral 
to  come  near  his  throne.      For  twelve 
hundred  miles  along  his  course  he  admits 
not  one  tributary  nil,  however  small,  to 
mingle  with  his  stream.    No  !  not  even 
the  dew-drops  of  the  mom,  or  the  rains 
that  feed  other  waters,  and  fhictify  other 
fields,  in  every  other  country.    The  alone 
benefactor  of  Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower, 
he  gives  the  natives  their  every  dnnk  of 
water  ;  and,  unlike  every  other  river  m 
the  world,  such  is  hU  care  and  kindness 
for  them  that,  be  they  ever  so  hot  fbr  the 
time,  they  may  bathe  or  partake  of  the 
oooUng  draught  with  perfect  impunity, 
till  they  quench  their  burning    thirst. 
How  fair  and  fertile  are  its  banks,  the 
garden  and  granary  of  countless  villages  1 
How  green  are  its  savannahs  !  how  fruit- 
ful its  fields,  loaded  with  every  necessary 
and  luxury  of  life  !  Here  there  is  a  sugar 
plantation,  or  a  greve  of  acacia  and  palm- 
trees  ;  there,  is  a  patch  of  green  meadow, 
in  which  cattle  are  erasing  :  and  on  all 
its  banks,  wheat  and  tax,  and  cotton  and 
Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  seen— some 
green  and  some  golden.    The  boundless 
prospect  is  everywhere  intersected    by 
numerous  canab,  which  regulate  the  in- 
undations of  the  river,  and  by  trees  on 
their  banks,  which  give  a  character  of 
English  comfort  to  the  landscape.   There 
lay  before  me,  like  a  map  spread  out,  the 
two  most  magnificent  deserts  in  the  world 
—the  one  reaching  flrom  where  I  now 
stand  onward  and  eastward  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  other  extending 
along  the  Nile  upward  to  Nubia,  and  in- 
ward for  two  thousand  miles  to  the  un- 
trodden regions  of  central  Africa.    This 
magnificent  Zahara  is  backed  by  nothing, 
and  bounded  by  nothing  but  its  own 
trembling  horizon  ;— sand,  dry,  flat,  and 
fearfully  hot,  lifeless,  trackless,  sand,— a 
dreadful  wilderness,  a  wide-spread  deso- 


Uiion,a  dead  sm  dried  up,  a hmutdlmm 

ocean  accursed,  a  eoorohed  deaert,  t»- 

versed  only  at  a  time  by  the  dzMdful 

simoom.    I  noticed  how  the  deep  y«^ 

of  the  sand  contrasted  with  the  roeks, 

which  seem  white  like  snow  in  a  »«»- 

light    Yonder,  too,  far  in  the  desert,  is 

abalm  blue  lake,  like  beauty  sle^mg  m 

the  lap  of  horror.    *  It  is  Sarab;  said  one 

of  the  Arabs  ;  '  Mirage,'  cried  another. 

The  fine  sheets  and  shades  of  water  aee«- 

ed  to  be  distinctly  marked  ;  and  it  wm 

painful  to  think  that  it  waa  only  a  giitr- 

tering  moekery,    Thwik  God,  thongjit  I, 

thafcl  am  not  a  weary  thirsty  travails 

now  crossing  the  wildemees,  to  be  t»«- 

Ulised  by  such  a  torment.    Yonder  a» 

pitched  tents— it  is  a  great  sar^^  « 

Turkish  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Meoeis; 

what  a  string  of  dromedaries,  aad  wto* 

a  swarm  of  Bedouin  Araba  an  aroand  I 

In  that  lonely  spot  stands  Uie  skeleUa  of 

a  temple  of  the  oldea  tiiiws.    And  thew, 

across  the  Nile,  is  distincUy  swm  tha 

churoh  and  grotto,  stUl  gwded  by  a 

Coptia  priest,  marking  the  piaoe  wljw* 

Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  took  rafage 

with  the  infant  Saviour,  when  they  tod 

from  Herod,  king  of  Jude*.    Alsj^  W- 

low  me  were  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  wa 

seat  of  the  Pharaua,  and  the  birthiplaea 

of  Moses.** 


The  descent  from  the  Pyramid,  u 
related  by  Dr  Aitoo,  is  almost  as 
fanny  as  his  aooouat  of  the  ascent ; 
but  we  cannot  afford  ftifther  space 
fbr  his  Egyptian  reminiscences. 

As  in  duty  bound,  he  is  great  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  will 
not  consent  to  receive  any  hypoth^ 
which  could  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  it 
at    a  point    comparatively  shaUow. 
He  has  even  gone  the  length  of  m- 
dicaUng  the  passage  by  a  ronte  whi<*j 
in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  wpnld 
have  been  two  hundred  and  tlurty- 
ftmr  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea.    Now,  as  it  is  admitted  on  aU 
hands  that  the  passage  was  mira- 
culous,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
there  Is  any  occasion  for  dogmatis- 
ing on  the  point.    So  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  Doctor,  hU  argument 
sounds    plausible   enough  from   the 
localities  on    either  shore;   but  no 
seems  altogether  to  have  forgc^ten 
the  stubbornness  and  want  of  taith 
BO  constantly  exhibited  by  we  Is- 
raeUtes,  which  might  yery  weW  have 
deterred  them   from  attempting   so 
desperate  and  deep  a  passage,  even 
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when  the  way  lay  open.  Bat  it  is 
neither  our  province  nor  our  wish  to 
engage  in  sach  discussions.  The 
Doctor  leaves  the  question,  as  he 
fonnd  it,  perfectly  open ;  and  it  will 
never  be  settled  by  geographers. 
Much  more  characteristic  than  the 
topographical  reasoning,  is  the  fol- 
lowing riiapsody  on  the  return  of  the 
waters  upon  the  Egyptians.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  read  anything 
in  print  so  utterly  and  irredeemably 
bad,  excepting  always  in  the  writing 
of  that  incorrigible  dealer  in  bombast, 
Mr  George  GilfiUan  of  Dundee,  whose 
ideas,  in  volume  and  flavour,  can  be 
aptly  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
outpourings  of  a  dirty  chimney ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  writer 
seems  all  the  while  to  imagine  that  he 
is  perpetrating  something  sublime. 

**  When  ia  this  oontempUtiTe  OMod,  I 
thought  what  a  night  that  most  hafte 
been  when  this  grand  miraole  waa 
wronght  I  imagined  1  beard  the  east 
wind  roaring  ap  along  the  gulf,  and  saw 
it  damming  back  the  wares  upright  as 
a  wall  on  either  side.  Then  there  wu 
the  Egyptian  darkness  made  brighter 
than  the  snnbeam  bj  the  olondy  pillar 
gleaming  on  the  waters  fW>m  the  sky — 
thea  there  came  before  my  eyes  tiie  de- 
filing of  the  terrified  Israelites  through 
the  awfnl  path — the  hesitation,  hurry, 
and  conftision  of  the  host — the  sublime 
oare  and  oonfidenoe  of  Moses,  meek  but 
determined — then  the  adTance  of  Pha- 
raoh's proud  horsemen — then  the  roar 
of  the  retumins;  waters,  the  orested 
foam  of  the  boiling  billow,  the  rising 
flood  strong  and  swift,  and  the  whole 
torrent  rusUng  onward  to  overwhelm  in 
a  moment  the  God-defjring  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  then  there  arose  in  my  ear  the 
yells  of  the  drowning.  What  a  wet  and 
white  winding-sheet  these  foaming  surges 
would  be  to  the  cold  day  corpse  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  I  What  surfeits 
and  dainty  feeding  the  sharks  of  the 
whole  gulf  would  have  for  a  while  on 
the  carcases  of  the  greasy  and  gouty 
beef-eaters  of  the  Egyptian  court !  The 
screeches  of  so  many  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  the  gurgling  screams  of  such 
a  drowning  multitude  swelling  across 
the  waters,  would  be  sweet  music  to  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  ;  now  that  they  were 
high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  and  safe 
fh>m  the  pursuing  foe  with  all  the  jewels 
of  the  Egyptians  on  their  back." 

We  are  inclined  to  give  the  Hebrews 
more  credit  for  moral  perception  than 
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the  Doctor  seems  disposed  to  allow. 
Is  it  an  amiable  trait  to  hold  that 
the  possession  of  the  borrowed  jewels 
added  zest  to  the  *'  screeches  "  and 
'*  screams  "  of  the  "  beef- eaters  " 
perishing  in  the  sea?  We  should  be 
sorry  to  suppose  the  like  even  of  a 
gang  of  wreckers. 

Right  wroth  was  Dr  Alton  with  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  who  imposed  upon  him 
on  his  passage  to  Jaffa,  (though  to 
them  he  was  certainly  less  akin  than 
was  an  Israelite  to  an  Egyptian  0  and 
fearful  is  the  character  whicn  he 
gives  of  the  Arab  watermen.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  there  is 
considerable  exaggeration;  at  all 
events,  it  is  comfortable  to  know  that 
the  Doctor  landed  in  Syria  without 
any  worse  thing  having  befallen  him 
than  the  overcharge  of  a  few  dollars. 

How  the  pastor  of  Dolphinton  rode 
to  Jerusalem,  we  must  leave  himself 
toteU. 

^  I  was  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  a 
white  straw-hat  sufficiently  broad  in  the 
brim,  and  protected  with  a  turban  of 
cloth  around  and  oyer  it,  and  with  a 
flap  hanging  behind  all  to  keep  off  the 
sun.  Over  and  above  this,  I  had  to 
keep  up  a  large  cotton  umbrella  well  lined 
with  white  cloth,  which  I  yainly  shifted 
in  every  way  to  shelter  me  from  the 
intense  heat  darting  down  ftrom  the  sky, 
and  reflected  with  equal  power,  in  a 
flame-coloured  vapour,  ftom  the  sand 
below.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  in 
the  scorching  atmosphere.  The  sun  in 
his  flerce  wrath  ruled  over  all.  The 
lizards,  the  scorpions,  and  other  blood' 
wuckert,  panted  in  the  sultry  heat  ;  and 
thousands  of  wasps  and  winged  Termin 
hovered  over  me  like  a  cloud,  and  whirled 
around  my  head  as  if  to  torture  me.  As 
one  was  driven  out  of  my  ear  another 
went  ap  my  nostril,  a  third  popped 
direct  into  the  eye;  and  when  I  gaped 
for  breath  not  a  few  darted  into  my 
mouth,  and  danced  on  the  wing  down  my 
throat." 

He  was  attacked  on  the  way,  in  a 
most  blood-curdling  manner — that  is, 
a  roving  Bedouin  presented  a  gun  at 
him,  but  did  not  fire ;  and  this  en- 
counter, and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  ride, 
brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  which 
fortunately  expended  itself  in  dreams. 
Oneirology  is  always  interesting ;  and 
we  are  not  sorry  to  have  been  favoured 
with  the  Doctor's  experiences. 
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**  I  felt  yery  thiniy,  and  aeta&Uj 
dreamt  that  the  cold  and  clear  waters  of 
a  spoat  near  the  name  of  Dolphinton 
were  purling  down  my  bnming  throat. 
The  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  cry  of 
owls,  and  the  barking  of  jackals,  min- 
gled together  in  my  ear,  and  distnrbed 
me  at  times.  The  mosquitoes  too  tor- 
mented me  almost  to  madness.  My  per- 
spiration was  excessive,  and  altogether  I 
spent  a  most  miserable  night  of  weari- 
some weakness.  And  last  of  all  I  dreamt 
that  there  came  at  me  my  old  enemy, 
like  a  burning  baboon,  led  on  by  Satan 
in  a  redhot  chain,  to  tell  me,  for  my  com- 
fort, that  he  had  sworn  the  younger  Han- 
nibal at  the  altar  never  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  Romans." 

There  is  a  pleasant  perplexity  in 
this  passage,  which  we  really  do  not 
nnderstand.  It  is  not  explained  to  our 
satisfaction  who  ^^the  old  enemy," 
or  the  *^  yonnger  Hannibal"  may  be. 
Bnt  Dr  Aiton  possesses,  beyond  any 
other  writer  that  we  know  of,  Uie  art  of 
torturing  resemblances.  Tbns  we  find 
bim,  at  a  later  period  of  his  travels, 
comparing  the  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 
to  "  the  Coort  of  Teinds  in  Scotland, 
starving  the  clergy  and  their  families." 
We  love  the  clergy,  and  we  hope  we 
have  a  reasonable  eye  for  simllitade ; 
bat,  after  considering  the  matter  in 
every  way,  we  really  cannot  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  trope.  If  the 
Doctor  has  been  pursuing  an  augmen- 
tation, and  has  failed,  we  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  his  disappointment  in  respect 
of  chalders ;  though  why  that  misfor- 
tune should  render  the  Court  of  Teinds 
like  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  is  altogether 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

From  the  time  when  the  Doctor 
obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem, 
nntil  the  day  when  he  parted  from  the 
Holy  Land,  his  whole  manner  of 
thought,  nay,  his  very  style,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  book,  were  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.  We  have  not 
shrunk  from  indicating  bis  faults,  per- 
haps we  ought  rather  to  say,  his  pecu- 
liarities, as  a  writer.  It  affords  us  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
merits.  Dr  Aiton  approached  the  Holy 
City,  not,  as  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case  with  others,  in  a  stem  secta- 
rian spirit,  resolved  to  keep  aloof  from 
all  other  forms  of  Christianity  save 
his  own,  but  in  meek  reverence,  and 
humble  awe,  as  one  pilgrim  out  of 
many,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Universal 


Redeemer.  In  his  pages  we  find  no 
sneers  at  the  forms  of  the  Oriental 
Church ;  no  unseemly  jealousy  of 
members  of  other  Western  churches^ 
who  have  found  their  way  to  Jeni- 
salem.  Earnest  in  his  heart  was  the 
hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ^ 
and  great  the  interest  which  he  felt 
in  reviewing  the  missionary  labours. 
Equally  creditable  to  him  is  the  faith 
which  be  evinces  in  his  exploration  of 
the  different  places  so  overwhelmingly 
interesting  to  as  all,  from  the  events 
which  they  are  meant  to  commemo- 
rate. Some  men,  calling  themselv^ 
clergymen,  have  gone  even  to  the 
Sacred  Tomb  in  a  spirit  of  wrangling 
and  of  caviL  The  traditions  of  all 
antiquity,  beginning  from  the  earliest 
ages,  are  not  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  the  locality  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. What  the  first  Bbhops  of  Je- 
rusalem indicated,  what  the  Empress 
Helena  allowed,  and  what  Grodfrey  of 
Bouillon  acknowledged,  is  not  ^K>d 
enough  for  them.  Professing  Chris- 
tians, they  are,  in  fact,  heretics  against 
reason  and  against  evidence ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  paltry 
ingenuity,  they  deny  the  sanctity  of 
the  place.  Soch  men,  undonbtedly, 
had  better  remain  at  home.  Very 
different  was  the  feeling  displayed  by 
Dr  Aiton  on  each  visit  to  the  most 
hallowed  shrines  upon  earth.  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  that  of 
by  far  the  greatest  Interest : — 

''In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Qioreh  of 
the  Holy  Sepalc^,— certainly  the  most 
venerable  in  the  world. ,  It  was  remark- 
able to  find  this  burial-place  of  our  Lord 
guarded  by  Mahometan  soldiers.  A  great 
crowd  was  pressing  for  admittance,  and 
their  struggles  were  scarcely  becoming 
their  character  as  pilgrims.  I  entered  the 
large  circular  hall  supported  by  a  colon- 
nade of  eighteen  pillars,  and  surmounted 
by  a  large  dome.  Local  tradition  has  fixed 
thiB  remarkable  spot  as  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Immediately  vrithin  tlie  door  there 
is  a  large  flat  stone  on  the  floor,  surround- 
ed by  a  rail,  and  baring  lamps  suspended 
over  it.  ^  The  pilgrims  were  pushing  to- 
wards it,  some  of  them  even  on  their 
knees  ;  and  they  all  kissed  it,  and  pro- 
strated themselves  before  it,  and  offered 
np  prayers  in  holy  adoration.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was  washed  and  anointed  for  the 
tomb.  But  everything  around  is  hallow- 
ed by  events  unparalleled  in  the  theatre 
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of  this  lower  world.  Turning  to  the  left, 
and  proceeding  a  little  forward,  I  came 
to  a  roand  space  immediately  nnder  the 
dome  surrounded  with  large  columns  that 
support  the  gallery  abore.  In  the  midst 
of  this  space  there  is  a  payilion  containing 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  one  end  it  is 
rounded,  and  in  the  outside  of  it  there  are 
arcades  for  prayer.  At  the  other  end  it 
is  squared  off  and  fhmished  with  a  plat- 
form in  front.  The  Sepulchre  is  thus  en- 
closed in  an  oblong  monument  of  white 
marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and 
cornices,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  mar- 
ble cupola.  Within  there  are  two  small 
sanctuaries,  in  the  front  of  which  stands  a 
block  of  polished  marble  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square.  Here  sat,  it  is  said,  the  angel 
who  announced  the  tidings  of  the  blessed 
resurrection  to  Mary  Ifagdalene  and 
Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  : 
*  He  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen,  as  he  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.' 
"  Groing  forward  about  a  yard,  a  curtain 
is  drawn  aside,  and  I  was  told  to  take  off 
my  shoes.  I  then  stepped  down,  and 
bending  with  my  hands  on  my  knees  I 
entered  a  low  narrow  door  into  a  small 
apartment  lighted  up  with  a  profusion  of 
golden  lamps,  and  ^ed  with  an  oppres- 
M\ye  atmosphere  of  incense,  and  simply 
adorned  with  a  Tsriety  of  flowers.  This, 
I  was  told,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Sariour's  rictory,  where  he  burst  asunder 
the  fetters  of  death  and  rose  from  the  dust 
«f  mortality.  On  my  right  hand  was  the 
grare  in  which  his  body  was  buried.  This 
care,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  the  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  laid,  has 
been  corered  with  marble  to  protect  it 
from  injury  by  pilgrims  chipping  the  rock 
with  hammers  and  carrying  away  the 
firagments.  Two  young  Greek  women 
dressed  in  white,  with  consumptive  faces 
and  a  hectic  flush,  were  bending  orer  the 
tomb  in  the  attitude  of  very  ferTcnt  devo- 
tion when  I  entered.  They  seemed  to  be 
sisters,  and  down  their  pale  marble  faces, 
iinmoTing  as  statues,  tears  gushed  in  peni- 
tence. I  kneeled  orer  the  tomb,  trembled, 
wept,  and  muttered  a  short  prayer  for 
humility,  repentance,  faith,  and  mercy, 
for  myself,  my  family,  my  flock,  and 
friends.  And  in  so  fkr  as  I  knew  my 
heart  I  may  say  that  the  gratitude  of  it  as- 
cended with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the  throne 
«f  the  Father  on  high.  Alone  and  in 
silence,  at  the  supposed  centre  of  the 
world,  and  far,  far  from  home,  I  tried  fer- 
vently to  remember  my  sins  before  God, 
and  iJl  the  places  and  persons  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Europe  most  near  and  dear 
unto  me.  I  rose,  pulled  a  flower,  which 
was  afterwards  sent  home  to  my  dear 
daughter  Maggie,  and  I  came  back  from 


this  scene  of  hope,  joy,  and  sorrow,  to  give 
room  to  other  visitors — for  not  more  than 
three  or  four  can  be  admitted  at  a  time." 

For  his  faith  the  Doctor  needs  no 
vindication.  If  error  there  be,  be 
has  shared  it  with  worthy  companj ; 
bat  sorely  the  man  who  cannot,  even 
in  Jemsalem,  dismiss  from  his  mind 
the  wretched  carpings  of  the  meanest 
kind  of  scepticism,  is  unworthy  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  so 
greatly  sanctified.  Dr  Alton,  with 
dear,  shrewd,  common,  Scottish  sense, 
vindicates  in  a  few  words  —  thonffh 
he  has  afterwards  more  elaborately 
treated  the  point — ^his  own  views  and 
bis  own  feelings. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  looking  at  all 
these  spots  of  holy  ground,  I  allowed  my- 
self to  be  influenced  by  my  feelings  rather 
than  by  a  captious  and  contradicting 
Judgment  determined  to  doubt  and  to  deny 
the  identity  of  every  locality.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  willingly  carried  onward  by 
a  swelling  flood  of  hiunility  and  awe  from 
one  plaoe  to  another.  Not  for  one  mom- 
ent did  I  permit  my  mind  to  be  disturbed 
with  doubts  and  deniaki  as  to  whether 
this  place  or  that  was  the  exact  locality 
of  this  or  that  event  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. I  adopted  Warburton's  pious  re- 
mark as  to  these  places :  '  I  incline  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Se- 
pulchre, and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Calvary  occupied  the  neighbouring  locality. 
Although  within  the  present  enclosure  of 
the  city  walls,  it  was  outside  the  ancient 
circuit,  which  is  necessary  to  its  identity.' 
And  he  adds,  '  There  seems  to  be  little 
probability  that  tradition  would  have 
permitted  such  a  site  to  be  forgotten.' 
Baron  Geramb  says, '  I  went  to  Palestine 
only  to  adore,  to  weep,  and  to  pray.  I 
purposed  not  to  measure  the  sacred  moun- 
tains inth  the  compasses  of  incredulity  : 
plenty  of  trarellers  have  taken  this  task 
upon  themseWes." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
longer  extracts  of  Dr  Alton's  impres- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land,  for  his 
sketches  of  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
possess  considerable  merit.  We  conld 
wish^  however,  that  he  had  not  inter- 
larded his  descriptions  of  external 
scenery  with  so  many  references  to 
his  own  personal  sensations,  which, 
somehow  or  other,  were  never  of  a 
comfortable  kind.  For  example,  he 
thus  portray  a  his  fecliugs  daring  hi:* 
ride  to  the  Jordan :  "  The  tendency 
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to  drowsmass,  alflBost  uiowitiBg  to 
Btopor,  was  irresiBiible,  and  I  felt 
mjself  sometuMB  fast  asleep  on  the 
saddle,  or  sick  even  to  fiaintness,  or 
feyerisb,  and  afraid  even  of  madness. 
I  was  taken  down  and  laid  to  rest 
whenever  we  came  to  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  this  weary  land.  And 
thus,  with  a  little  ease  and  a  drink  of 
water,  I  became  again  determined  in 
spirit,  and  kept  moving,  knowing  to 
a  certainty  that  I  would  be  robbed,  or 
perhaps  murdered,  if  I  fell  behind  my 
protectors."  People  do  not  generally, 
even  in  conversation,  expatiate  npon 
their  internal  discomforts.  We  think 
it  would  have  been  wiser  if,  on  revls* 
ing  the  proof-sheets,  such  passages 
had  been  purged  from  print 

Dr  Aiton  is,  without  any  reserve,  a 
keen  advocate  for  the  Jews.  He  re- 
gards their  exclusion  from  certain 
political  functions  in  this  country  as 
an  intolerable  hardship,  or  act  of  op- 
pression, and  asks,  with  great  acri- 
mony, wh^,  ^*  when  a  Jew  is  retivned 
to  serve  m  the  Commons  bouse  of 
Parliament,  he  must  be  kicked  back 
from  entering  the  lobbies,  and  in  this 
way  his  numerous,  intelligent,  influ- 
ential, and  religious  constituents  must 
be  denied  the  right  of  every  other 
free-bom  subject  in  this  realm — that 
of  sending  the  best  man  in  their  esti- 
mation to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment?'' Bravely  stated,  at  all  events, 
and  without -^my  equivocatioe.  Bnt 
the  Doctor  must  fori^ive  us,  if  we 
point  out  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
this  very  liberal  opinion,  and  another 
which  he  has  hazarded  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  of  his  travels.  Writing 
fh)m  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  strong  dis- 
gust at  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  he 
expresses  himself  thus : — 

**  Our  legislators  are  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  beast,  they  are  protectiog  Popery 
and  feeding  her  priests.  They  hare 
endowed  the  college  of  Maynooth,  and 
If  we  don't  take  care,  they  may  also  en- 
dow the  Popish  clergy.  They  have  per- 
mitted a  cardinal  to  insnlt  oor  Charch 
and  Queen.  They  hare  mocked  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  England,  by  feeding 
their  sonls,  whtn  hangering  aftor  rigbt- 
eonsness,  with  spiritoal  poison.  Their 
lata  act  of  Parliament  is  deceit fol,  and 
empty  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  Uow 
has  it  been  followed  up  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  men  of  the  long  robes  t 
What  do  Papists  care  for  it !     How  do 


theyiasiilttkem^estyofiMfflaw!  Wm 
aay  goveniBAat,  pMl,  preaoat»or  t»«0M» 
—  whig,  Tory,  or  Radioal — rhrialMiaj 
J«w,  or  Infidel,  pot  fbzth  iSbmr  paw  to 
eorb  Popery  1  WUl  they  witMrmw  IIm 
Maynoeth  gruit  t  Will  they  rtp^J  tka 
CathoUe  EManeipatioa  BUI  t  No,  tb«j 
will  not :  mo,  not  one  o^  tbem.  The 
Duke  of  Welliagton  is  pledged  by  wkai 
he  nid  in  1829,  when  Hm  Ga4helic 
Emaocipatioo  Bill  wae  passed,  to  npeal 
it  if  it  did  not  work.  How  has  it  wofke4, 
bnt  for  miiohief— agitation,  agitati«i,afi- 
tation— political  power,  and  spiritMil  do- 
minion, to  dettroy  the  Reformed  diucfaas 
efoarlaodl  Bmt atUl even  Us  Gxaoe  wiB 
not  redeem  kie  own  word." 

From  which  we  infer  that  Dr  Alton, 
though  willing  to  admit  the  Jews,  who 
are  not  Christians,  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  desirous  of  exdoding  the 
Roman  Cathdics,  who  are  I  Indeed, 
from  the  intense  antipathy  which  he 
evinces  towards  everything  saTMnig 
of  Rome,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
Doctor  does  not  greatly  prefer  m  un- 
converted Jew  to  sn  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  Fenelon.  This  is  not  so 
uncommon  a  vagajry  as  many  people 
would  suppose.  The  pngnadty  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  courts  and  defies 
opposition ;  and  the  result  of  a  great 
polemical  controveisy  is  osnally  this, 
that  the  ccmibatanta  hate  each  other 
with  a  rancour  f%t  greater  than  they 
display  towards  others  who  are  toUMy 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  com- 
mon faith.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
days  of  Dr  Aiton.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  diatribes  on  the  Imperial  city; 
meanwhile,  let  us  aooompany  him  to 
theTroad.  Here  again  the  Doctor  has 
done  well  in  reprobating  the  abenrd 
speculations  of  the  men  who  appear  to 
travel  only  for  the  sake  of  overthrow- 
ing tradition.  Those  who  now  seek 
the  Troad  with  their  measuring  im- 
plements in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Iliad  in  the  other — who  puzzle  over 
every  barrow  in  the  wide  deserted 
plain,  wondering  whether  it  was  the 
monument  of  Una,  or  the  burial>plaoe 
of  some  champion  of  the  Greeks— 
who  devise  plaasible  theories  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  Simois,  and  can- 
not conceive  why  the  tamarisks  no 
longer  grow  by  the  margin  of  the 
shallow  Scamander  —  all  those  men 
are  engaged   in   a   most  vain  and 
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▼isionary  qnest.  Their  fWth  or  creda- 
Hty  is  indeed  excessive,  for  they  are 
seeking  oat  the  details  of  a  locality, 
which  details  had  their  origin  in  the 
fancy  of  the  poet.  For — granting 
that  Homer  had  seen  the  Troad, 
granting  that  he  was  not  blind,  as  the 
tradition  of  ages  has  averred — what 
could  he  have  known  of  the  pristine 
glories  of  Troy?  Long  before  he 
composed  his  immortai  poem,  wall 
and  tower  had  been  prostrated  in 
common  min.  The  plain  was  no 
longer  a  harvest-field,  but  an  nn- 
wholesome  swamp;  the  hot  springs 
had  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  laxnriant 
vegetation  had  overgrown  the  stones 
of  the  early  heroes.  All  was  altered. 
And,  since  his  day,  the  plain  was 
again  reclaimed  ;  another  city  was 
built  on  the  fancied  site  of  Ilion — for 
Xerxes  tarried  there  on  his  ill-starred 
expedition  to  Greece.  And  that  city 
too  has  fallen ;  and  the  plain  is  again 
a  marsh.  Therefore  all  speculation, 
all  antiqaarlan  research  npon  the  field 
of  Troy,  is  in  vain.  All  that  remains, 
and  all  that  we  need  to  have,  are  the 
broad  features  of  the  locality — ^Ida, 
with  her  snow  and  her  pines,  and  the 
barrows  by  the  silent  sea. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  road. 
The  Doctor  is  naturally  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Dolphinton,  and  we  have 
other  work  before  us.  So,  skipping 
Constantinople  and  Athens — between 
which  latter  city  and  Edinburgh  our 
author  revives  and  reconstructs  a 
most  absurd  parallel,  both  outwardly 
and  intellectually— let  us  behold  him 
on  the  mole  at  Naples.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  is  not  stated, 
the  Doctor  had  abandoned  for  a  long 
time  the  wholesome  practice  of  shav- 
ing. "  I  happened,"  says  he,  "  to 
have  a  long  white  beard  of  four 
months^  growth,  which  was  well 
known  to  be  the  badge  of  the  liberal 
philosophers,  or  Red  Radicals  as  they 
are  called."  Also  his  dress  was  not 
altogether  lovely.  He  was  arrayed 
in  linen  which  had  once  been  white, 
but  which  had  suffered  by  the  coal- 
dnst  and  pollutions  of  many  steamers. 
Upon  his  head  was  a  broad-brimmed 
Btraw-hat,  originally  purchased  at 
Malta,  and  therefore,  without  any 
doubt,  considerably  the  worse  for 
wear.  At  Athens  we  find  that  his 
shoes  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 


dUapidation :  and  he  more  than  hints 
that  he  had  postponed  purchasing 
new  ones,  until  he  should  reach 
Naples.  Now,  we  shall  not  do  vio- 
lence to  our  conscience  by  maintain- 
ing that,  such  being  the  state  of  his 
outer  man,  it  is  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  Doctor  should  have  been  regarded 
with  much  wonder  and  some  little 
suspicion.  He  had  evidently  pre- 
pared himself  to  undergo  persecution, 
and  even  imprisonment — thouc;h  why 
anybody  should  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  imprison  him,  we  really  can- 
not divine.  He  did,  however,  his 
best  to  incur  the  penalties  by  bullying 
the  police ;  rather  a  favourite  pastime, 
by  the  way,  of  your  free  and  indepen- 
dent Briton.  Having  thus  succeeded 
in  exciting,  not  allaying  suspicion,  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  streets  in  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  he  was 
beset  by  government  ^ies.  Then 
the  followhig  remarkable  adventure 
happened  to  nlm  : — 

^When  saunteriiig  along  the  streets, 
a  man  accosted  me  in  £ngUsb|  asked  for 
news  from  home,  and  seemed  desiroas  to 
point  out  anything  worth  seeing.  But  by 
and  by  he  began  to  talk  more  generally, 
then  he  complained  of  the  constituted 
aathorities,  and  seemed  to  be  pumping 
up  all  my  sentiments  on  these  snbjects. 
Here,  had  I  not  been  npon  my  guard,  and 
probably,  whether  I  was  npon  my  guard 
or  not,  the  coaversation  was  taken  down, 
and  reported  at  the  head-qaarters  ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  way, 
simpletons  would  often  be  caoght  in  the 
trap. — When  the  hour  for  dining  ap- 
proached, I  sat  down  at  wne  Table  d'Edte 
lien  Bertie,  when  I  found  at  my  elbow  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  spoke  English 
fluently.  He  was  so  remarkably  obliging, 
that  my  suspicions  were  exdted  that  he 
might  have  an  ofajeet.  He  was  very  deli- 
cate and  dexterous  in  trying  to  draw  oat 
my  sentiments — but  in  three  minutes  I 
was  conrinced  that  he  was  another  go- 
vernment inspector  ;  therefore,  when  he 
made  his  observations,  I  was  not  con- 
tented merely  with  being  silent,  but  took 
care  to  contradict  him,  lest  he  should 
turn  the  cat  in  the  pan,  and  report  what 
he  said  as  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  my- 
self." 

What  the  Doctor  means  by  **  turn- 
ing the  cat  in  the  pan,"  we  really  do 
not  know,  nor  is  that  culinaiy  pro- 
cess chronicled  by  Mrs  Rnndell.  But 
we  have  a  strong  notion  that  his 
companion  at  the  table  (PhSte  ^as  no 
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other  than  oar  nlaed  friend,  Dan- 
shnooer,  who,  being  in  Naples  at  the 
time,  wished  to  pay  some  attention  to 
a  countryman,  however  eccentric  his 
appearance.  If  so,  Augustas  must 
have  been  infinitely  asto^shed  by  the 
Doctor*8  nnceremonions  contradic- 
tions. However,  we  are  thankful  to 
say  that  after  all  he  enconntered  no 
persecution,  but  found  his  way  to 
Kome ;  where,  after  a  word  or  two, 
we  intend  to  leave  him. 

When  Father  Cahill  utters  one  of 
his  ferocions  and  rabid  attacks  npon 
Protestantism,  every  one  of  us  feels 
as  thouffh  he  could,  with  hearty  good 
will,  administer  personal  chastise- 
ment to  the  calnnmiator.  It  is  not 
the  abstract  opinion  which  provokes 
us— it  is  the  brntal  method  of  expres- 
sion. We  do  not  expect  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  shoula  like  Protes- 
tantism ;  but  this  we  do  expect,  that 
he  shall  express  his  objections  to  its 
doctrine  decently,  and  with  modera- 
tion. Violence  and  scurrility,  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  effect  conversion ;  they 
only  serve  to  render  strife  and  dis- 
sension more  bitter  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  But  while  we  thus 
protest,  with  excellent  reason,  against 
the  language  of  our  antagonists,  we 
are  bound  to  visit  with  disapproval 
the  conduct  of  any  of  our  friends 
who  may  commit  a  manifest  breach  of 
decency  and  decorum.  Dr  Alton  may 
inveigh  as  much  as  he  pleases  against 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Popery ; 
he  may  expose  its  superstitions,  ridi- 
cule its  follies,  and  point  out  its  de- 
teriorating effect  upon  the  human 
will  and  understanding  —  all  that 
comes  within  his  province,  and  we 
doubt  not  he  conld  do  it  effectively ; 
but  when,  instead  of  argument,  or  clear 
and  clever  exposition,  we  stnmblenpon 
such  pieces  of  frantic  and  vituperative 
railing  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage,  we  feel  very  much  as  we  may 
conceive  an  Argive  to  have  felt,  had 
be  beheld  Thersites  standing  forth 
before  the  embattled  host,  and  revil- 
ing the  race  of  Priam.  Here  is  his 
dcSoiption  of  Rome : — 


CDec. 

ihemires,  brothelsy  shooting  gmll«ne«,  b^- 
liArd- tables,  brandy  palac«Sy  and  gmafag 
houses,  it  must  hare  been  in  Rome.     I 
had  beard  of  the  craters  of  moant  Etna, 
of  Stromboli,  and  of  YesnTiiu  being  the 
months  of  hell,  bat  they  are  not  half  so 
like  it  as  this  city  is,  filled  with  mil  mea- 
ner of  spiritual  and  temporal  abomiaa- 
tions.     I  bad  seen  the  filth  of  Smyrna,  of 
Cairo,  and  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
dead  dromedaries  and  donkeys  mortiiy- 
ing  in  the  bamlng  son;  bat   these  wct« 
nothing  to  the  oormptions  and  carnali- 
ties of  Popery  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
1  had  read  of  the  crimioalittes  and  cruel- 
ties of  Nero  and  of  Tarkish  despots,  who 
imprisoned,    scourged,   and    killed    the 
bodies  of  their  saints  and  subjects.     Bnt 
what  is  that  to  the  ignorance  and  error 
infbsed  into  the  mind,  or  to  the  heresies 
and   incestuonsness  chaining  down  the 
soul  till  it  be  made  meet  to  become  a 
partaker  of  hell  1    Here  Satan  has  beea 
loosed  out  of  his  prison  to  deceire  mea, 
that  he  might  cast  them  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone.    Venly  has  thia 
Babylon  the  Great  become  the  habitatioB 
of  devils,  and   the  hold  of  every  fool 
spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
hateful  bird,  and  all  nations  haTe  drank 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fbmiea- 
tions.    Here,  sitting  on  erery  one  of  the 
seven  hills,  sleeping  in  the  Vatican,  and 
performing  high  mass  in  St  Peter's,  may 
certainly  be  seen  the  great  whore  whi^ 
did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  food- 
cation." 


1 


•*  There  is  no  worldly  picture  of  earthly 
carnality  at  all  to  compare  to  it  on  the 
face  of  Uie  earth.  If  ever  the  Deril  really 
held  a  Vanity  fair  in  this  world,  and  set 
up  in  it  toy-shops,  swinging-machines, 
Jbobby -horses,  panoramas,  shows,  circuses, 


Now,  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
ontward  picture  of  Rome,  we  have 
simply  to  state,  that  it  is  not  a  tnte 
one.  There  is  tenfold  more  open  de- 
bauchery and  immorality  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  London,  or  any  other 
great  English  town,  than  the  eye  of 
a  traveller  ever  beheld  in  Rome.  If 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  inward  picture, 
then  we  say  that  it  is  uncharitable  in 
conception,  and  excessively  coarse  in 
expression.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  typi- 
cal, as  we  presume  it  is,  snrely  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  now  a  Mahometan 
city,  ought  to  have  been  denounced 
in  at  least  equally  strong  terms— un- 
less, as  we  have  already  hinted,  Dr 
Alton  prefers  broad  infidelitr  to  that 
form  or  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  prevails  over  a  great  piro* 

Sortion  of  Europe,  We  are  anything 
nt  insensible  to  the  errors  of  Pq>eryf 
or  to  its  intderant  and  bigoted  spirit; 
bnt  what  good  end  can  possibly  be 
served  by  such  rabid  raving  as  thisi 
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which,  when  we  come  to  consider  without  censure ;  or  nnnecessarily  or 
it,  sentence  by  sentence,  convejs  no-  wantonly  to  insnlt  the  faith  of  other 
thing  to  the  mind  except  an  nnplea-  Christians.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  quote 
sant  sense  of  the  absurd  violence  of  texts ;  nevertheless,  in  perusing  the 
the  utterer  ?  It  is  exceedingly  dis-  foregoing  and  other  such  passages  to- 
agreeable,  nay,  most  painful  for  ns,  wards  the  close  of  Dr  Alton's  vol  a  me, 
to  be  compelled  to  make  such  obser-  one  verse  of  holy  Scripture  fh>m  the 
vations  at  the  close  of  a  notice  of  a  General  Epistle  of  Jude  forclblv  oc- 
book  in  which  we  have  cheerfully  cnrred  to  our  mind— and  with  it  wo 
recognised  much  that  is  pious,  elo-  close  our  notice — "  Tet  Michael  the 
quent,  commendable,  and  kind.  Bnt  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
it  is  not  right  that  men-— even  though  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
they  be  Doctors  of  a  Protestant  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
church — should  be  allowed,  in  this  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord 
way,  to  hurl  indiscriminate  abuse,  rebuke  thee." 


DAY  DBEAMS  OF  AXi   EXILE. 


Up,  brethren,  np,  be  journeying  and  doing, 

True  children  of  the  Father  whom  we  seek  ; 
Plainward  the  land  is  smiling  for  your  ruin, 

Hiilward  the  sun  is  fierce,  the  winds  are  bleak. 
And  if  some  shadow,  oV  the  pathway  lying. 

Its  flitting,  sheltering  alternation  throw. 
There  rest,  and  hear  the  mountain  breezes  sighing. 

Awhile — but  brave  men  will  not  lag  below ; 
Shall  we  do  so  ? 
Why  do  we  laugh  ?  the  power  of  fate  around  ns 

Draws  ns  still  nearer  to  a  nameless  goal ; 
The  impenetrable  banks  of  cloud  that  bound  us 

Hide,  while  they  work,  the  sentence  of  the  soul. 
Why  do  we  sigh  ?  the  hills  are  steep  above  us, 

And  bright  and  fair  the  place  from  whence  we  go ; 
Yet  He  who  placed  us  in  the  road  must  love  ns, 

The  land  we  seek  be  fairer  than  below : 
Is  it  not  so  ? 


"  I  wUl  look  unto  tbo  kUb,  from  wfacnct  oomtth  my  hdp.** 

His  hand  who  rules  the  calm  and  storm 
May  lose  its  soul-sustainhig  powers, 
Bnt  all  it  yields  once  more  is  ours 

Revealed  in  some  unusual  form. 

The  clouds  upon  the  mountains  lay, 
I  knew  not  that  they  moved,  until 
They  hid  from  sight  the  nearest  hill. 

The  golden  bars  of  prisoned  day. 

I  saw  their  slowly  foldUig  train 

Creep  on  from  peak  to  peak,  at  length 
Then  came  to  me  a  sudden  strength, 

A  strange  deliverance  from  pain. 

The  ever-steadfast  hiUs  abide, 

The  densest  clouds  will  pass  away ; 
And  we  may  see  a  bri^ter  dav, 

When  those  are  past  our  Heaven  that  hide. 
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&nuKx  the  hurp— the  sjlphs  deBoeadiDg 

Shall  their  aery  echoes  bring, 
£ach  with  each  the  fine  tones  blen^ng 

Of  her  own  pecnliar  string. 
Smite  the  chords,  the  tones  th^  borrow 

Speak  a  langnage  of  their  own, 
Thrills  of  joy,  and  pangs  of  sorrow, 
Hopes  of  what  shall  be  to-morrow, 

Sighs  for  what  is  gone. 
Strike  the  harp,  the  grasp  of  anguish 

Loosens  at  thy  mild  control ; 
All  the  sterner  sorrows  langolsh, 

Langoishes  the  willing  sonL 
Strike  the  strings — as  brooding  madness 
'    Fled  of  old,  before  the  strain, 
My  full  Hearths  absorbing  sadness 
rields  awhile  to  pensive  gladness, 

Bat  ah !  retorns  again. 


BYKNIKO  BONO. 

The  snmmer  night  is  calm,  and  bright 

The  languid  summer  day ; 
Clear  is  the  autumn  morn,  and  soft 

The  vernal  warmth  of  May ; 

And  sweet  It  is  at  matin  prime 

To  gaze  upon  the  sea. 
But,  ah !  to  me  the  sweetest  time 

Was  even-tide  with  thee. 

The  distant  village  faintly  sounds. 

Faintly  the  sea  beneath. 
The  stars  look  down  with  eyes  of  love 

And  wild  winds  hold  their  breath. 

Ah  I  thus  when  far  away,  alone 

The  hours  come  back  to  me — 
The  hours  that  are  for  ever  flown. 

The  hours  of  eve  with  thee. 

H.  G.  K. 
India, 
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TBE  MANCHESTER  MOVEMENT. 


"  More  states  bave  been  rained  by 
faction  than  have  fallen  before  the 
sword  of  the  conqneror."  Snch  was 
the  observation  of  one  of  England^s 
wisest  moralists;  and  the  temper  of 
the  times  is  snch  as  lo  give  it  great 
significance.  For,  in  the  movements 
which  have  taken  place  immediately 
before  and  since  the  assembling  of 
Parliament  —  in  the  nnscmpnlons, 
bitter,  and  almost  unprecedented  at- 
tacks directed  by  a  portion  of  the 
Kess  against  her  Majesty's  present 
inisters — ^we  can  detect  nothing  else 
than  the  spirit  of  absoiate  faction. 
Absolute,  and  yet  unmeaning,  since, 
in  the  present  case,  even  the  usual 
pretexts  for  opposition  are  awanting. 
There  is,  as  yet,  nothing  at  issue  be- 
tween the  policy  of  Ministers  and  the 
foeling  of  the  country.  Not  one  single 
point  in  the  Speech  delivered  from 
the  Throne  has  been,  or  can  be,  se- 
lected as  a  substantive  ground  for 
opposition  or  amendment.  That  sys- 
tem of  commercial  policy  which  was 
inaugurated  six  years  ago,  is  not  to  be 
disturbed.  That  resolution,  at  which 
Ministers  have  arrived  after  careful 
and  mature  deliberation,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  country  with  a 
distinct  assurance  that  it  shall^  in 
no  way,  be  infringed.  What  specific 
measures  may  be  proposed  with  re- 
gard to  fiscal  arrangements,  is,  at  the 
moment  we  write,  absolutely  un- 
known. But  we  are  assured  that 
such  measnres  are  prepared,  and  that 
they  will  immediately  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ingenuity 
itself  can  lay  no  direct  charge  at  the 
door  of  Ministers — even  suspicion  can 
hardly  be  hinted  at ;  and  yet  even 
now,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  faction  is  hard  at 
work,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
even  the  disclosure  of  the  Ministerial 
schemes. 

This  cannot  arise  from  a  oonvictien 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  are  Kkely  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  country.  Were  it  so,  the 
surest  method  to  destroy  the  Ministry 
would  be  to  aOow  them  to  develop 
their  schemes.  After  all  that  we  have 
heard  about  bottles  of  smoke,  and 


conjurers,  and  such  pitiable  trash  as 
even  Sir  James  Graham  was  not 
ashamed  to  retail,  surely  it  would  be 
worth  while,  were  it  only  for  amuse- 
ment's sake,  to  bave  waited  for  the 
fantastic  apparition.  It  could  not  be 
long  delayed — it  was  not  intended  to 
delay  it.  But,  as  time  drew  on,  the 
very  painful  idea  seems  to  have  oc- 
Guired  to  more  than  one  of  those 
ikoetious  prophets,  that  the  disdosnre, 
when  it  did  arrive,  might  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  country.  That  cer- 
tainly was  a  consummation  which 
they  were  deeply  interested  to  pre- 
vent ;  and  hence  the  present  factious 
movement,  to  which  the  sound  sense, 
honour,  and  interest  of  Great  Britain 
are  alike  opposed. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  sur- 
prising that  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Free-Trade  party 
should  insist  on  this— that  before  the 
actual  business  of  the  Session  com- 
menced. Ministers  should  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  avow  whether  they 
intended  to  propose  a  return  to  the 
Protective  policy,  or  to  adopt  the 
present  system,  and  work  It  out 
fairly  and  conscientiously.  For  that 
purpose.  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  before  Christmas,  and  the 
declaration  has  already  been  made. 
But  it  appears  Uiat  such  a  declara- 
tion will  not  be  held  as  satisfactory. 
Action  is  not  sufficient  fbr  some  of  our 
modem  Liberals — the  thumb-screw 
must  be  applied  to  the  mind.  Nolens 
vokns^  the  man  who  believed  in  Pro- 
tection as  a  sound  principle  must  not 
only- cease  te  advocate  it,  after  the 
verdict  which  the  country  has  pro- 
nounced, but  he  must  deny  every 
separate  article  of  his  fidth,  and 
confess  himself  to  have  been  utterly 
in  the  wrong.  And  no  saving  clauses 
are  to  be  allowed  him.  He  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  allude  to  anything 
which  has  taken  place  between  1846 
and  the  present — to  the  Australian 
and  Califomian  gold  discoveries, 
which  bave  obviated  the  hideous 
errors  of  the  Currency  Restriction 
Acts— or  to  the  unparalleled  emigra- 
tion  consequent  upon  Free  Trade, 
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which  has  occasioned  a  acarcitj  of 
Uboar.  He  mm%  become  absolateljr 
a  hypocrite  to  himself.  Sach  was 
the  teDor  of  Mr  Cobden*s  speech  at 
the  preliminary  political  banquet 
at  Manchester;  and  sncb,  taking 
the  cue  from  him,  is  the  present 
language  of  the  faction.  To  say  that 
no  sach  recantation  will  erer  be 
made,  is  simply  to  assert  the  honour 
of  English  gentlemen.  There  are  at 
this  moment  many  men  who  qnesUon 
the  policy  of  the  Gathollc  Emanci- 
pation Act,  bat  who  nevertheless 
acquiesce  in  its  proyisions  without 
any  idea  of  repealing  it  But  these 
Manchester  dictators  have  no  wish 
that  opinion  in  this  country  shall 
be  free.  They  are  not  one  whit 
more  tolerant  than  the  officials  of  the 
Inquidition;  they  want  to  have  a 
Test  Act,  to  which  mere  subscription 
will  not  suffice.  And  what  is  their 
object?  Not  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  policy  which  they  advocated— for 
they  have  the  fullest  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that 
nothing  will  be  done  in  any  way  to 
disturb  that  policy ;— not  surely  to 
gain  a  triumph,  for  theirs  is  the 
triumph,  however  gained:  —  their 
object  is  simply  this— to  break  down 
the  present  Government  upon  any 
pretext ;  because  they  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  wisdom  and  beneficial 
nature  of  its  measures  may  render 
them  so  popular  as  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  which  Manchester  is  the 
hotbed,  and  which  have  long  been 
matured  and  prepared  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  democratic  confederacy. 

Those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  the 
real  League  existing  against  the  ve- 
nerable institutions  of  Eugland,  were 
never  so  deeply  mortified  as  when  it 
was  announced  to  them  that  Lord 
Derby— in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
as  the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
which  clearly  showed  to  his  masterly 
and  experienced  mind  that  it  was 
not  advisable  that  an  internal  struggle 
80  very  serious  as  this  should  be  pro- 
longed—was resolved  to  tiJ^e  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  election  as  con- 
clusive upon  the  question  at  issue 
between  Protection  and  Free  Trade, 
and  to  shape  the  future  measures  of 
the  Government  accordingly.     The 


[Dec 

only  account  he  had  to  settle  wu 
with  those  who  had  confided  these 
interests  to  his  hand.    And  it  is  most 
creditable  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  Grreat  Britain  that  we  can  amy, 
generally,  that  the  course  which  Lord 
Derby  has  taken  has  met  with  their 
approval    Some  there  are,  no  doobt, 
who  are  opposed  to  any  tnrrender — 
but  what  kmd  of  surrender  is  thia 
which  Minbters  have  made?      Not 
one  of  opinion,  certainly;  for  Lord 
Derby  has  distinctly  and  emphmticalhr 
disclaimed  anything  of  the  kind.    It 
is  simply  a  yielding  to  the  force  of  dr- 
cnmstances,  which  no  hunum  power 
could  contn^     It  implies  nothing 
more  than  acquiescence  in  an  inaognr- 
ated  policy,  against  which  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  ooantnr,  considiBred, 
and  definitively  ref^ued.    Therefore, 
to  the  country  party,  thoogfa  defeated, 
there  is  no  loss  of  honour.    To  them 
belongs  the  grace,  which  vulgar  minds 
cannot   appreciate,   of  reUnqniahlng 
the  contest  when  further  resistance 
could   be  followed  by  no  practical 
result    Free  Trade  has  become  an 
unopposed  system,  not  because  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  are 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 

Srinciples  upon  which  it  professes  to 
e  founded,  but  because  they  woe 
convinced  that  by  lon^r  continniug 
the  struggle,  the  dignity,  the  antho- 
rity,  and  even  the  safety  of  Britain 
might  be  imperilled.  And,  setting 
faction  aside,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  noble  or  instructive 
spectacle,  than  that  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party,  with  enormous  interests 
confessedly  at  stake,  bowing  in  ac- 
quiescence to  the  verdict  of  the  nation 
constitutionally  obtained,  and  sacri- 
ficing, to  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
assertion  of  what  it  considers  to  be 
its  claims. 

And  yet  it  is  this  very  sacrifice 
which  has  so  much  incensed  the  Fac- 
tion I  They,  with  a  principle  which 
they  professed  to  hold  dear,  would 
much  rather  that  Lord  Derby  and  the 
Protectionists  had  remained  stubborn, 
and,  even  after  the  election,  main- 
tained Uie  war  h  rautrance.  They 
have  got  everything  that  they  wantd 
to  get— at  least  in  so  far  as  commer- 
cial measures  are  concerned — and  vet 
they  are  not  satisfied.  They  say  that 
nothiog  will  content  them  short  of  the 
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degradation  of  their  opponents.  Oiur 
only  feeling  of  degradation  is,  that  we 
have  been  forced  into  collision  with 
snch  miserable  condottieri,  who,  never 
having  felt  a  generons  emotion  them- 
selves, cannot  iq>preciate  one  in  others. 
Bat  we  most  look  a  little  more  closely 
than  this.  The  motive  of  such  men 
usually  lies  deeper  than  the  snrface, 
for  there  are  profound  schemers  among 
them ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  grievous- 
ly, we  shall  be  able  to  detect  some 
trace,  at  least,  of  their  real  object, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
revolutionary  schemes. 

Their  wish  is  to  bring  the  Ministry 
into  contempt,  by  getting  them,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  avow  a  funda- 
mental change  of  opinion.  Of  that, 
no  diligent  peruser  of  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  who  understands  the 
private  history  of  the  press,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  For  the  last  month  or 
two  the  favourite  artifice  has  been 
to  impress  upon  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies the  notion  that  they  were 
''  betrayed.*'  For  this  end  no  exer- 
tion has  been  spared.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  read  in  journals,  which,  a 
year  ago,  were  full  of  sneers,  or  worse 
than  sneers,  touching  "the  agricul- 
tural mind,"  "  the  Hawbuck  tenden- 
cies," "  the  horse-shoe  impressions," 
and  "the  chivalry oC the  smock-frock," 
long  articles,  protesting  to  the  said 
Hawbucks  that  their  cause  has  been 
infamously  betrayed— that  Lord  Der- 
by (who,  being  a  Minister  at  the  time, 
refused  to  go  along  with  Peel  in  his 
rapid  change  of  opinion)  is  influenced 
now  by  exceeding  lust  of  power— that 
some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land have  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  keep  up  agitation  for  the  most  paltry 
and  selfish  purposes ;  and  a  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect.  Now,  in  some 
cases,  we  believe,  these  articles  are 
written  conscientiously  enough.  The 
able  authors  are  merely  judging  of 
others  by  themselves.  They,  too, 
have  their  ambition;  but  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  form  a  totally  false 
estimate  of  that  position  which  they 
suppose  to  be  so  enviable,  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  men 
would  make  any  sacrifice,  even  of  their 
honour,  to  retain  it.  Very  little,  in- 
deed, do  they  know  of  public  life. 
Apart  from  t)^e  honourable  ambition— 


in  many  cases  the  duty— of  serving 
the  country  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
abilities,  there  is  little  in  the  life  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  or  even  an  inferior 
member  of  the  Government,  to  make 
it  desirable.  That  man  of  public  mark 
and  ability,  who  can,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  decline  entering  into  the 
turmoil  of  political  life,  may  account 
himself  most  happy.  It  is  not  onl^ 
the  sacrifice  of  his  domestic  leisure  and 
quiet  which  is  required  of  him,  but 
too  often  that  of  those  objects  which 
from  boyhood  he  may  have  regarded 
as  constituting  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  his  future  life,  and  which  he  must 
now  abandon  so  soon  as  he  enters  the 
dreary  field  of  politics.  But  the 
charge  is  absolutely  untrue.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  recalling 
what  absolutely  did  take  place  during 
last  Session,  when  Ministerial  expla- 
nations were  required:  "On  the 
great  question  involved  in  those  prin- 
ciples, without  dbguising  my  opinions, 
I  declared,  for  myself  and  for  those 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  acting  with 
me— I  will  not  say  whether  the  de- 
claration was  wise  or  unwise,  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  a  British  Minister — 
but  I  declared  I  should  be  guided  by 
the  sense  which  the  community  at 
large  might  express  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  I  should  not 
bring  forward  any  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  views,  if  I  found 
that  it  was  not  supported  hj  a  larffe 
majority  of  the  country,  for  I  thought 
that  the  question  ou^t  to  be  finally 
closed  at  the  earliest  period."  If  no 
such  statement  had  been  made  by, 
or  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby,  his 
supporters  might,  undoubtedly,  have 
had  good  reason  now  to  object  to  his 
acquiescence  in  a  policy  to  which 
they  were  thoroughly  opposed.  In 
that  case,  there  might  have  been  at 
least  a  plausible  pretext  for  preferring 
this  charge  of  treachery.  But  Lord 
Derby  had  nothing  to  conceal.  His 
language  was  as  unequivocal  as  that 
of  man  could  be ;  and  every  elector 
throughout  the  country  was  aware, 
that  upon  the  issue  of  that  contest  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  principles  depended.  From  first 
to  last,  we  recognise  in  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Derby  nothing  save  that  in- 
flexible sense  of  dntv  which  is  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  man. 
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Sammoned  to  condact  tb«  gorem- 
ment  of  this  great  coaotry  at  the 
crisis  when  the  Whigs  had  confessed 
themselves  to  be  absolutely  incom- 
petent to  the  task,  bis  first  business 
was  to  consider  how  the  government 
could  be  carried  on.  Between  the 
supporters  of  the  Free-Trade,  and 
those  of  the  Protective  principle, 
there  was  still  a  large  dilference  of 
opinion.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  one  or  other  shoold  give  way. 
In  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as 
this,  what  wiser,  better,  or  more  con- 
stitutional course  could  be  adopted 
than  the  appeal  to  the  country  which 
was  made  in  the  course  of  the  by- 
gone summer?  Of  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  we  are  fully 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years ;  for  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  had  a  late  deceased  Minister 
allowed  the  sense  of  the  country  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  time  when  he 
first  avowed  his  own  change  of 
opinion,  a  very  great  deal  of  the  sub- 
seciuent  agitation  would  have  been 
spared.  He  did  not  do  so,  and  it  is 
to  that  circumstanoe  mainly  that  th^ 
delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question  must  be  ascribed.  Now, 
however,  it  is  settled,  in  so  far  as 
any  question  of  the  kind  can  be. 
We  are  certainly  entitled  to  retain 
our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  verdict,  but  we  are  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  it ;  for  in  a  commercial 
country  such  as  this,  one  fixed  line 
of  policy  must  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  otherwise  the  whole  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  would  fall  into 
inextricable  confusion.  But  it  is  said 
on  the  other  side — "  You  who  were  the 
strenuous  opi)onen  tsof  that  commercial 
policy  have  no  right  to  adopt  it."  Is 
it  the  wish  of  those  who  use  such 
language  that  the  agitation  should  be 
further  prolonged  ?  Or  do  they  mean 
simply  to  say  that  acquiescence  in 
any  great  national  arrangement  is 
not  enough,  but  that  the  acquiescing 
party,  though  otherwise  the  most 
capable  and  powerful,  is  for  ever  to 
be  debarred  from  taking  an  active 
share  in  the  conduct  of  political 
alYairs  ?  It  would  appear  almost  as 
if  the  latter  view  were  that  entertained 
by  the  extreme  section  of  the  Radi- 
cals ;  for  we  cannot  read  Mr  Villiers' 
notice  of  motion^  made,  as  Mr  Cob- 
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den  telk  ns,  at  hb  especisl  reqnert, 
withont  perceiving  at  a  gUnee  tliac  it 
is  intended  kas  to  secore  tbe  eonliBB- 
aace  of  Free  Trade,  than  to  onbamai 
her  Mi^eaty's   Mimators.      On    tbe 
other  haad,  the  aoModment  of  vfaidi 
the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exdieqoer  has 
given  notice,  u  a  irank  and  free  de- 
claration of  the  eonne  wbicii  Mmia- 
ters  are  raolved  to  pnrsae;  for  it 
declares  *^  that  onreatricted  competi- 
tion being  adopted  after  dne  delibera- 
tioo,  is  the  principle  of  onr  eoflamercial 
system.    This  House  is  of  opinkm  it 
is   the  duty   of  Govenment  nnre- 
servedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy  on 
those  measores  of  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative reform  which,  nn^te*  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  conntrj,   tbej 
may  deem  it  their  duty  to  introdnce." 
Not  <ine  of  the  Radicals,  wliAtev^r 
may  be  the  language  tey  hold,  has 
the  slightest  apprehension  thst  anj- 
thing  will  be  done  snbveraive  of  tbe 
Free-Trade  principle.    They  are  dia- 
grined,  and  even  disappointed,  that 
tbe  contest  has  not  lasted  longer,  be- 
cause their  game  has  alwajra  been  to 
array  classes  in  hostile  oppoeitioo  to 
one  another,  so  that,  by  engenderiag 
suspicion  and  disoontent,  they  mlgfac 
the  better  arrive  at  their  aima.    T6 
see  the  people  happy  and  contented 
is  by  no  means  the  consummation  of 
the  hopes  of  yonr  ardent  Friend  of 
Liberty.    On  the  contrary,  he  wi^es 
to  see  them  discontented,  and  does  his 
best  to  make  them  so,  for  his  is  not  a 
peaceful  harvest.     The  aoppreaakm, 
therefore,  of  any  great  eiement  of 
party  strife,  is  to  such  a  man  a  aoi- 
ous  loss;  because  it  lessens  materiaUy 
his  chance  of  provoking  agitation  for 
ulterior  meaenres.    And  in  oider  that 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
writing  vaguely,  or  sketchm^oatTiews 
for  onr  opponents  which  euat  only  in 
our  own  imagination,  we  shall  refer 
specially  to  the  oration  of  Mr  John 
Bright,  delivered  at  the  Mancheeter 
banquet     We  are  always  g^ad  when 
Mr  Bright  appears  as  a  speaker,  be- 
cause he  is  not  gifted  with  mndi  of 
that  systematic  caation  which  other 
agitators  display,  and  is  apt,  m  h^ 
fervour,  to  give  us  some  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  futore  as  it  appears  to 
his  prophetical  eyes*    In  pardonlarf 
when  speakuig  from  the  same  plat- 
form as  Mr  Cobden,  he  inyariably 
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tries  to  ontstrip  that  democratic  cham- 
pion. He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the 
^'testimonial,**  of  which,  probably, 
with  some  reason,  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  received  a  share;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  never  loses  an  opportanity  of 
ontbidding  the  other  in  popnlarity. 
On  this  last  occasion  he  was  pecu- 
liarly vehement ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  vials  of  his  indignation  were 
poured  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  views  are  worth  attending  to. 

*^The  fact  is  that,  as  an  industrial 
people,  we  carry  the  aristocracy  on 
our  backs.  Under  your  representa- 
tive system,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Birmingham  are  dwarfed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  size  of 
Harwich,  Thetford,  andTotness,  and 
the  whole  population,  and  all  the 
electors  of  these  three  boroughs,  are 
very  much  smaller— nay,  do  not  even 
approach  near — to  the  population  of 
a  single  ward  in  thb  borough  of  Man- 
chester. I  am  of  opinion  that  where 
there  are  population,  industry,  wealth, 
and  intelligence,  if  we  have  a  free 
constitution  at  all,  there  must  be 
power;  and  if  this  be  not  granted, 
then,  I  say,  that  our  constitution  is  a 
sham,  and  our  representation  is  an 
imposture.  I  am  not  anxious  that 
wo  should  have  other  great  move- 
ments for  great  objects.  I  mysdf 
have  had  so  much  of  political  agi- 
tation, that  nothing  but  the  most 
imperative  and  overwhelming  sense 
of  puUic  duty  would  induce  me  to 
connect  myself  with  anything  farther 
of  the  kind ;  bat  I  do  believe  that  we 
owe  it  to  posterity,  as  to  ourselves, 
that  we  should  leaim  a  lesson  from 
this  great  movement  which  is  about 
to  terminate ;  and  that  we  ought,  if 
we  can,  during  our  generation,  to 
make  the  course  of  our  children,  and  of 
their  children,  easier  in  procuring  such 
political  ameliorations  and  changes  as 
the  curcnmstanoes  of  the  country  may 
require.  The  patriotism  of  our  day 
does  not  consist  in  the  destruction  of 
monarchies  or  the  change  of  dynasties. 
Our  fathors  wrested  the  institution 
(rf  an  annual  Parliament  from  un- 
willing and  despotic  monarchs.  Be 
it  ours— and  I  speak  to  those  who  can 
do  it  if  we  will  it— be  it  ours  to  wrest 
a  real  House  of  Commons  from  a 
haufl^ty  nobility,  and  to  secure  the 
lastuig  greatness  of  this  nation  on  the 


broad  foundations  of  a  free  Parliament 
and  a  free  people  T* 

After  separating^  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  setting  aside  the  mere  rhe- 
torical common-places,  Mr  Bright's 
argument,  in  so  far  as  we  can  oompre* 
hend  it,  appears  to  be  this  :  If  it  was 
wise  to  remove  the  Com  Laws  in 
1846,  it  was  unwise  to  have  imposed 
them  in  1815 ;  and  all  the  while  that 
they  lasted,  an  act  of  injustice  was 
committed.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  a  properly  constituted 
body,  the  Com  Laws  would  have 
been  long  ago  repealed.  But  such 
was  not  the  case;  therefore,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  sham  and  an 
imposture,  and  "it  is  our  duty" — 
that  of  Bright  &  Co.—"  to  wrest  a  real 
House  of  Commons  from  a  haughty 
nobility."  The  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  is  that  it  is 
too  slow  and  deliberative :  Mr  Bright 
wishes  to  see  legislation  proceed  with 
the  speed  of  a  high-pressure  engine. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  argue  that 

Soint  now ;  nor  need  we  remind  Mr 
right  that  it  was  from  that  very  iden- 
tical Manchester,  in  which  be  was 
speaking,  that  the  cry  for  protection 
in  favour  of  native  manufactures  first 
proceeded.  We  accept  his  words  as 
a  dear  indication  of  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  himself  and  his  party,  of 
which  they  do  not  intend  to  lose  sight ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  we  can  easily 
comprehend  why  the  final  settknnent 
of  the  question,  by  the  abandonment 
of  further  debate,  is  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  secret  junta  of  Man- 
chester. In  the  first  place,  they  have 
at  present  nothing  which  they  can 
hold  up  as  a  practical  grievance  to 
justify  their  aggressive  designs.  We 
are  rather  iacUned  to  think,  from  the 
tendency  of  certain  late  exhibitions  by 
their  active  pioneer,  Mr  Bright,  that 
the  Established  Church  of  England 
will  be  selected  as  their  first  object  of 
attack;  but  that  enterprise  may  prove 
a  difficult  one,  and  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  declared.  Jn  the  second  place, 
they  now  see,  pretty  plainly,  that  a 
permanent  union  with  the  Whigs  is 
out  of  the  question.  That  only  could 
have  be^  effected  in  consequence  of 
a  protracted  resistance  to  Free  Trade, 
in  which  case  the  Manchester  party 
would  have  been  entitled  to  make, 
and   wouhi   probably    have    made, 
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their  oonditioos.  The  two  bodies 
may  often  act  in  concert  while  in  op- 
position, bnt  thej<annot  be  bronght 
to  &ma1gamtte.  Some  of  the  Whig 
chiefs  might  possibly  be  induced  to 
waive  their  objections,  bat  there  are 
others  who  are  steadfastly  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  any  such  ill- 
omened  conjunction.  Therefore,  the 
only  available  side-door  to  power  is 
closed  against  the  Radicals ;  and  deep 
and  poignant  is  their  wrath  accord- 
ingly. Hear  Mr  Bright  once  more — 
bat  this  time  in  a  sarcastic  mood — 
assign  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  .in 
office. 

'*'  Bat  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  not 
statesmen.  We  are  cotton-spinners, 
and  manafactarers,  and  bleachers, 
and  printers,  and  shopkeepers,  and 
traders  of  all  kinds,  and  professional 
men.  We  are  not  statesmen,  and  we 
have  never  pretended  to  be  so.  In 
this  coontry  there  has  been  a  great 
1^  fixed  between  all  those  interested 
in  industry  and  the  paths  of  states- 
manship; and  though  we  were  right 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  have  been 
right  on  this  question  ever  since — 
though  three  Cabinets  have  been 
wrong,  and  one  of  them  has  not  yet 
put  itself  right— it  is  to  be  held  that 
we  are  not  statesmen,  and  that  those 
men  only  who  coald  not  see  what 
was  simply  right  on  this  great,  funda- 
mental, all- absorbing  question,  are 
entitled  to  describe,  and  to  carry  out, 
the  political  policy  of  the  nation.  We 
have  not  hereditary  brains." 

It  is  rather  now  to  us,  who  remem- 
ber the  instances  of  Peel  and  Glad- 
stone, to  be  told  that  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  all  those  interested 
in  industry  and  the  paths  of  states- 
manship ;  bnt  we  suppose  that  some 
license  of  language  must  be  allowed 
to  an  irritated  man.  Mr  Cobden  does 
not  look  upon  the  case — perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  sav,  his  case— as  so 
hopeless.  He  rather  flirts  with  the 
subject.  "  I  confess,"  says  he,  "  I 
won't  be  chargeable  with  such  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  as  to  affect  the 
modesty  of  not  being  able  to  be  as 
good  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  some  half- 
score  gentlemen  now  in  office.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  have 
any  ambition  to  fill  any  such  office. 
I  have  no  such  desire."  At  this  point, 
as  we  gather  from  the  report,  there 


were  several  cries  of  "  hear,  hear  1 " 
from  donderheads  who  pat  a  literal 
constmction  on  everything.    Bat  our 
wary  friend  was  not  to  be  entrapped 
into  a  broad   declinatare  of  office. 
''  Not,"  oontinned  he,  ''  that  I  think, 
where  people  can  hold  office,  and  boM 
their  own  convictions  too,  it  is  not  a 
most  honourable  and  desirable  post — 
a  post  which  gives  men  great  power 
to  do*good."   And  with  this  delicate 
hint  to'  the  Whigs  that,  if  wanted, 
they  knew  where  to  find  him,  Mr 
Cobden  passed  from  the  interesdag 
topic    But  there  is  a  third  reason 
why  the  Radicals  think  it  expedient,  if 
they  can,  to  prevent  the  Ministry  from 
developing  their  measnres.  Their  own 
leaders  have  lost  caste,  even  with  the 
mat  body  of  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Free-Trade  policy.    Mr 
Cobdeu's  speeches  regarding  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  the  diminutioB 
of  the  navy,  and  the  absordity  of 
supposing  that  any  Earopean  powo- 
could  thmky  for  one  moment,  of  molest- 
ing England,  are  not  forgotten.    The 
nation  now  sees   its  danger;    and 
the  absurd  and  offensive  arrogance  of 
his  former  harangues,  in  one  of  whidi 
he  absolutely  offered  to  take  the  whole 
respon^bility  of  an  invasion  npon 
himself,   provided   his   preposterous 
notions  were  carried  into  effect,  has 
damaged  most  serioosly  what  amonnt 
of  reputation  he  had  acquired.    And 
so  it  is  with    others.     Their   own 
vanitv  leads  them  to  think  that  they 
would  make  most  admirable  adminis- 
trators of  public  affairs ;  but  nobody 
else  thinks  so,  and  their  aspirations 
are  not  likely  to  be  realised.     The 
future  of  the  Manchester  men  is  nn- 
doubtedly  bound  up  with  the  organi- 
sation of  an  overbearing  democracy, 
but  we  have  no  belief  that  such  or- 
ganisation is  within  their  power.    At 
present  their  game  is  to  be  factious — 
to  impede,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
the  progress  of  every  Government,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  creating  confusion, 
they  may  at  least  advance  their  aims. 
And  their  measure  of  success  in  this 
will  depend  greatly  upon  tlie  part 
which  the  Whigs  may  take  in  this 
preliminary  struggle. 

We  call  it  prdiminary,  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  for  any  purely 
factious  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  the  Eari   of  Derby 
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abandon  that  trust  which  has  been 
reposed  in   him  by  his  Sovereign. 
Ministers,  we  repeat,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  past.    Their  daty  may 
be  to  giye  a  distinct  declaration  of  the 
principle  upon  which  they  intend  to 
act — tiieir  duty  is  to  lay  measures, 
founded  upon  that  principle,  before 
Parliament.    But  as  to  the.  vindica- 
tion of  the  principle  itself,  what  is 
that  but  an  old  debate  again  revived 
without  effect — a  palpable  absurdity 
and  loss  of  time  without  any  corres- 
ponding advantage  ?    Let  us  suppose 
that  Mr  Yilliers*  motion  were  to  be 
met  with  a  direct  negative,  and  that 
the  amendment  were  carried.    What 
would  that  imply  ?     An  impression, 
possibly,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country  had 
not  being  owing  to  the  act  of  1846, 
but  nothing  more.   It  certainly  would 
not  imply  that  the  act  should  be  re- 
pealed; and  really  such  discussions 
relating  solely  to  the  past,  and  having 
no  direct  reference  to  the  future,  can- 
not be  held  to  fall  properlv  within  the 
province  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  otherwise,  that  assembly  would 
virtually  become  a  tribunal  for  set- 
tling nice  historical  points,  and  deter- 
mimng  by  vote  the  exact  measure  of 
tbelwisdom  of  our  ancestors.     Mr 
Yilliers  assumes  as  a  premiss  "  that 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  industrial  classes,*' 
has   improved.     That   is   liable   to 
challenge.     The  condition  of  some 
branches  of  industry  has  improved, 
while  others  certainly  have  not.    Is 
the  House  to  pronounce,  ex  cathedrd^ 
an  opinion  upon  this,  without  hearing 
evidence  ?  Mr  Disraeli's  amendment, 
undoubtedly,    supposing    the    term 
'*  working  classes"  to  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  comes  far  nearer 
the  mark,  and   is  more  expressive 
than  the  vague  phrase  of  the  other. 
But  why  should  there   have    been 
any  discussion  at  all  ?    The  Ministry 
are  willing  to  accept  Free  Trade  as 
a  principle— have  so  declared  them- 
selves—  and   said,   moreover,    that 
all  their  measures  shidl  be  framed 
in  adherence  to  that  policy.     What 
more   can    be   required    of   them? 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  accepted 
office  after  the  passing  of  the  Rerorm 
Bill,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
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any  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons proposed,  calling  upon  him  to 
state  his  conviction  that  the  change 
in  the  representative  system  had  been 
of  enormous  advantage  to  the  nation. 
This  motion  of  Mr  Villiers,  in  the 
face  of  a  clear  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministry  as  to  the  policy  by 
which  they  are  to  be  guided,  is  some- 
thing totally  new  in  English  history. 
Appued  to  Ministers  it  is  entirely  un- 
constitutional. A  vote  may  indeed 
be  taken  of  want  of  confidence  in 
Ministers  on  account  of  something 
which  they  have  done  in  their  officiid 
character ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  can 
be  taken,  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  anything  at  all. 
This  is  b^  no  means  an  unimportant 
juncture  in  our  parliamentary  and 
constitutional  history.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  has  the  power  of  nega- 
tiving a  Ministry,  not  upon  any  dis- 
tinct point  of  policy,  but  upon  an 
abstract  opinion,  a  ver^  large  portion 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  is  surren- 
dered. The  theory  is,  that  the  Sove- 
reign acts  through  her  Ministers, 
whom  she  selects  —  those  proposed 
Acts,  the  House  of  Commons  may 
either  accept  or  condemn;  but  we 
never  heard  of  a  test  being  proposed, 
before  action,  relative  to  an  existing 
law,  which  bad  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  which  it  was 
notproposed  to  repeal. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  predicate 
the  line  which  the  Whig  party,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
may  adopt.  We  only  hope  that  it 
will  be  creditable  to  them  as  support- 
ers of  our  broad  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. For  it  is  neither  their  interest, 
nor  ours,  nor  that  of  any  well-wisher 
of  the  stability  of  Great  Britain,  to 
give  countenance  to  the  insidious 
approach  of  faction  at  the  present 
time.  What  we  write  is  purely 
speculative!  because,  before  these 
pages  can  issue  from  the  press,  the 
debate,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
be  over ;  but  we  do  confess  a  hopeful 
feeling  that,  for  his  own  sake.  Lord 
John  Russell  will  not  identify  himself 
in  the  present  instance  with  these 
proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Fac- 
tion. 

But  we  have  another  observation 
to    make    regarding    Mr    Yilliers' 
Se 
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MBttoa.  It  ooammo&B  tfcin :  ''Tluift 
it  &i  the  opinkm  of  this  Home  tbit 
tke  inprered  oonditioB  of  the  oooatr;', 
^mI  e^>eeiaU7  of  the  iBdnstrions 
etenet,  k  mAisly  the  resilt  of  recent 
legialetieB,  amd  t^fteekJkf  ^  ih€  Act 
a/*  1846,  for  ike  frm  adrntsBiom  cf 
/ormgmconL"  Now,  whea  was  the 
oomoieaoeaMBt  of  this  improTed  con- 
ditMM? 

It  it  admitted  on  aU  hands,  even  hy 
the  oioet  ardent  Free-TVadere,  that 
the  year  1851  was^  almost  withioiit  a 
parallel  for  commereial  depreeskm  and 
disaster.  In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  or 
Bristol,  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  in 
trade  who  cannot  give  distinct  evi- 
dence as  to  this ;  and  the  depression 
eontinned  over  the  earlier  part  of  the 
pieeent  year.  1850  wiH  long  be  re- 
membered for  the  depression  in  ma- 
an&ctares ;  to  aocoont  for  which,  as 
«ar  readers  wmj  remember,  the  Free- 
Traden  were  sorely  perplexed.  An 
able  correspondent  of  .onrs,  writing  in 
April  last,  after  showing  ''  that  the 
mercantile  and  trading  interests  were 
left  poorer,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1851 ,  than  they  were  at  its  commence- 
ment^ by  twenty  milUons  steritng  and 
npwsrds,**  thns  very  dearly  and  suc- 
cinctly described  the  amoont  of  bene- 
fit which  has  accmed  to  the  coontry : 
**  Where,  in  the  Cue  of  these  facts, 
can  be  the  ^prtMperiAf '  of  which  the 
Free-Trader  has  been  drawing  soch 

glowing  pictores  ?  It  is  not  gladden- 
ig  the  eyes  of  the  merchant  and  im- 
porter. It  has  not  rewarded  the  en- 
terprise of  the  shipowner.  It  has  not 
filled  the  pockets  of  the  small  trader 
or  the  diopkeeper.  The  mill-owner 
and  the  mannfactnrer  have  not  only 
not  felt  it,  bnt  I  am  confident  that  the 
mijoril^  of  this  class  have  suffered 
severely,  as  the  rssnlt  of  the  year*s 
(^>erations.  The  labonrer  and  the 
arttoan,  with  the  men  of  fixed  money 
inoomes,  have  been  the  only  parties 
benefited  by  the  cheapness  of  the  past 
year."  If  these  things  are  facts,  not 
fictions,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
the  improvement  to  which  Mr  ViUiers 
allodes,  in  so  ikr  as  the  greatest 
branches  of  indnstry  within  the  coun- 
try are  concerned,  can  only  date  at 
the  earliest  finom  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year!  That  there  is 
considerable  improvement  since  then, 
we  are  exceedkigly  glad  to  believe ; 


XI>ee. 

b«t  we  eaoaot,  fbr  tlie  ttls  of  na,  un- 
derstand kow  it  can  be  traeed  to  Ae 
operation  of  the  Act  of  16iC.  It  k, 
moreover,  remarkable,  that  the  im- 
provement takes  plaoe  jnsi  at  tlM  time 
when  the  knporCs  of  foreign  graia  are 
diminiiiiing — a  drcamstance  which 
might  very  weH  aflbrd  the  fonndation 
for  a  strong  aignment  the  other  way. 
Bntif  itbetmcaswes^it  is,  chat, 
nntfl  theooamieooemeat  of  the  preeeat 
year  at  the  eaittest,  neither  tmde  aer 
maanfaetares  were  in  a  satlBCKtery 
condition,  how  is  It  possible  touinnucl 
their  revival  now  with  the  Act  cf 
1846?  That  the  woitiag ciaBseB  have 
benefited  by  the  cheapness  af  toi, 
there  is  no  doabt  whatever ;  bat  that 
is  not  Mr  VilUers*  meaning.  He 
obvionsly  intends  that  hie  motiea 
shall  have  a  wider  scope,  aad  embraoe 
interests,  in  the  condition  of  which, 
twelve  months  ago,  there  ware  as 
signs  of  improvement  visible. 

The  amendment,  on  the  other  1 
appears  to  as  mchallengeable  In  i 
of  fM.  Beyond  donbt  the  eon^tion 
of  the  working  dasses  has  been  im- 
proved, and  their  eomf^rts  inei  eased, 
by  the  cheapness  of  provnions,  occa- 
sioned by  recent  legislation ;  but 
farther  than  that  we  cannot  go.  And 
we  mast  say  this,  that,  in  the  fiMO  of 
snch  depression  as  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  existed  so  very  receatiy, 
the  Honse  of  Ck>mmone  wffi  take  a 
most  extraordinary  and  nnpreoedented 
etep,  if  they  adopt  the  resolntioa 
which  Mr  Yiitters  inshes  them  to 
aooept  withont  a  searching  iaqsBry. 
Their*  vote  will  not  make  ^tat  tree 
which  Is  whoiy  false,  bat  it  may 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  their  ag- 
gregate repntation  fbr  sagadl^  in  a 
country  wherehi  every  man  oonvereaat 
with  comnercisl  afihirs  can  form  his 
own  condnsions. 

This  singnlar  anxiety,  on  the  part 
of  the  Radicals,  to  cet  a  sort  of  Par- 
liamentary ratlflcaaon  aad  approval 
of  an  act  fai  fbroe  and  mmelested, 
leads  OS  sometimes  to  sospect  that 
they  themselves  are  not  quite  at  ease 
as  to  tiie  working  of  their  fkyonrUe 
measare.  If  thev  believe  (which  we 
hope  they  do,  seemg  that  they  are  so 
aexions  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons)  that  tiiere  is  a 
distinct  aad  intiraale  eoanectiott  be- 
tween the  present  improved  conation 
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•f  tbe  coostry  and  the  Ad  of  1846, 
tkera  18  BO  eoBoemible  nse  for  the 
present  motion.  Bagmrd  U  ia  what 
Tiew  we  nay,  we  cannot  resist  the 
oonoliision  tlrat  it  is  a  purely  fiM^tions 
assanlt,  founded  upon  no  patriotic 
motive,  boft  intended  to  embarrass, 
mnd,  if  possible,  defeat  Ministers  in 
Uie  oomraeecement  of  their  career. 

Faction  has  been  well  portrayed  as 
blind,  for  it  never  calculates  ooise- 
qnences.  We  can  readily  understand 
t^  case  of  a  growing  party  in  the 
State,  strong  in  the  sense  of  its  power, 
its  intelligence,  and  Hs  popularity, 
under  able  leaders  and  in  perfect  orga- 
nisation, giving  eariy  battle  to  the 
supporters  of  another  policy,  whose 
vacillating  and  feeble  movements  be- 
trayed their  inherent  weakness.  But 
in  every  such  case  which  has  hitherto 
occurred,  the  obfect  was  to  win  the 
field  of  batUe,  mtd  to  keep  it.  The 
assaulting  army  centem^Hated  not 
only  victory,  but  occupation,  and  for 
that  oostkigen^  they  were  prepared. 
We  certainly  know  nothing  of  the 
councils  of  our  political  opponents, 
but  nothing  has  transpired  to  make 
ns  suppose  that  Lord  J<An  Russell,  or 
any  other  chief  in  opposition,  is  able 
to  form  an  efficient  Ministry,  or  com- 
mand a  Parliamentary  majority,  if 
Lord  Derby  were  to  resign  to«iorrow. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  no  sueh  Minis- 
try could  be  found :  certain  of  this 
we  are,  that  few  men  of  intelligence 
in  the  country,  beyond  mere  parttens, 
are  desirous  of  witnessing  the  expoi- 
ment.  The  old  Whig  party  is  in  a 
worse  position  than  it  was  when  Lord 
John  RnraeH  left  office.  Withont  a 
dear  coalition  with  the  Radksi^, 
they  could  hardly  construct  a  Ministry, 
certainly  not  conduct  witii  credit  the 
public  bnsiness  of  the  country ;  and 
we  have  already  stated  our  reasons 
for  thinking  that  no  such  coalition 
will  take  place.  One  man  of  veiBatMe 
al^lity  they  have  apparently  gained, 
and  tiiat  is  Sir  James  Graham ;  but 
his  acoeesion  will  not  midce  up  for  the 
loss  of  Lord  Palmenton  and  Sir 
George  Grey.  The  Radicals,  we 
doubt  not,  believe  that  thcry  ooidd 
form  a  govermnent;  but  nobody 
else  believes  it.  We  can  almost 
foncy  that  we  see  the  consternation 
in  the  City,  on  the  morning  <m  wliibh 
it  is  deditfod  that  Joseph  Hume  is 


Prime  Minister,  Sir  Joshua  Walms- 
ley  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr  Cobden  Secretary  for  the  Fo- 
reign Department,  McGregor  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr 
Bwnai  Osborne  Home  Secretary, 
Bright  Secretary  at  War,  Keogh  at 
the  (Colonies,  Kershaw  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  Lucas  Secretary  for  L^- 
land !  That  would,  indeed,  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  bears  upon  Ex- 
change I  In  such  an  event  one  might 
certainly,  as  Falstaff  says,  "  buy  land 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel,'*  and 
other  securities  besides.  Even  in  the 
view  that  a  coalition  could  be  effected 
between  a  certain  section  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  Radicals,  and  something  Kke 
a  competent  Mmistry  in  point  of 
talent  and  rei^)ectability  formed  — 
what  wofdd  be  the  result  ?  -  An  im- 
mediata  attempt  to  force  organic 
changes — ^whiriwind  legislation,  such 
as  Mr  Bright  contemplates,  directed 
against  those  portions  of  our  national 
institutions  which  hitherto  have  been 
accounted  most  sao^ ;  a  long  period 
of  violent  intemid  commotion,  and 
tiiat,  too,  at  a  thne  when  our  utmost 
vigilance  is  required  toprovide  against 
external  danger.  What  a  triumph 
to  those  who  detest  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional government  is  conveyed  in 
the  fact,  that,  the  very  week  after  the 
great  champion  and  peacemaker  of 
England  had  been  laid  in  his  tomb 
with  national  honours  and  lamenta- 
tion, the  Parliament  of  Britain  should 
assemble,  not  to  discuss  measures  at  a 
crisis  foretold  by  the  warning  voice  of 
the  deceased,  but  to  bran^e  about 
the  words  of  a  motion  relative  to  a 
bygone  act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
it  was  not  proposed  to  disturb !  And 
yet  this  act  of  insensate  folly  may  be 
supported  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  —  by  men  who  have 
been  Ministers  ere  now,  and  who 
hope  to  be  Ministers  again  ;  but  who, 
in  acting  thus,  and  in  making  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  foction,  most 
grievously  endanger  the  honour  and 
the  reputation  of  their  names. 

We  care  very  little  what  construc- 
tion may  be  placed  upon  our  remarks ; 
and  we  care  the  less,  because,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  probably  have  adjudicated 
«n  the  matter  before  this  Number  of 
the  Magazhie  can  issne  from   the 
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{>re88.  That  circomstance  will  at 
east  save  as  from  the  charge  of  un- 
due partisanship.  Bat  we  do  con- 
fess that  we  feel  at  the  present  time 
an  anxiety  far  beyond  that  which  we 
have  felt  for  many  years.  Impressed 
by  a  strong  sense  of  the  wrong  which 
we  conceived  to  be  done  to  the 
agricnltaral  interest  of  Britain  by 
the  violent  change  which  was  ef- 
fected some  six  years  ago  —  and 
not  less  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  method  by  which 
the  change  was  carried  was  not 
in  accordance  with  what  onght  to 
be  the  honourable  coarse  of  an  Eng- 
lish statesman — we  have  foaght  the 
battle  to  the  last,  with  what  ability 
we  coald  command.  Even  now, 
taking  circnmstances  as  they  were 
in  1846,  we  can  ackoowledge  no 
change  of  opioion.  With  a  restricted 
corrency,  cansing  periodical  commer- 
cial coDvalsions,  and  an  enormous 
debt,  which  necessitated  the  collection 
of  a  prodigious  revenue,  we  could  not 
conceive  how  the  industry  of  this 
country  would  be  able  to  cope,  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  comparatively 
untaxed  prodncts  of  other  more  fa- 
voured countries.  Since  then,  some 
portion  of  the  difficulty  has  been  re- 
moved, by  means  which  certainly 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  authors 
of  the  legislative  measures  of  1846. 
The  discoverv  of  the  gold-fields  has 
operated  until  now,  and  may  operate 
still  farther,  if  no  insidious  attempt  is 
made  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the 
benefit,  as  a  virtual  abrogation  of 
those  wretched  currency  laws,  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  Britain  since 
they  were  enacted,  but  which  not 
many  could  be  brought  to  understand. 
Even  now,  the  effects  of  that  discovery 
seem  to  be  unappreciated  by  members 
of  the  British  Legislature.  A  motion 
like  that  of  Mr  ViUiers,  which  ex- 
cludes all  notice  of  the  most  memor- 
able fact,  financially  speaking,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  mines  of  the 
New  World  were  first  laid  open  to 
the  search  of  the  Old,  argues  the  most 
consununate  ignorance  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  working  of  the  monetary 
system.  But,  making  every  allowance 
for  this  unexpected  relief,  our  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  protective  policy 
^remains  unshaken.  The  day  may 
*not  be  far  distant  when  public  opi- 


nion, taught  by  experience,  may  «■- 
dergo  a  remarkable  change  with  re- 
gard to  this  important  questton.  And 
Uiough  that  remark  may  excite  firoB 
onr  opponents  an  anphatic  response 
of  "  Never  I "  we  would  pray  tbem  to 
remember  that  their  tjiomph  bas 
been  mainly  owing  to  circnmstances 
altogether  beyond,  hnman  oontroL 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  revive  con- 
troversy. That  the  country  may  be 
grosperotts  under  the  accepted  policy 
I  our  earnest  hope  and  pray ^ ;  and 
it  would  very  ill  become  as  to  msBxaaB 
a  tone  of  stubborn  dogmatism  on  a 
subject  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  has  assumed  an  altered  aspect 
within  a  very  short  time,  from  canasB 
which  were  not  and  conld  not  be 
anticipated  by  the  wisdom  of  man. 

We  await,  with  much  anxiety,  the 
announcement  of  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sures. These  will,  as  a  matto-  of 
course,  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  we  may  be  sore  that 
an  opposition  so  recklessly  oommeBoed 
will  not  be  allowed  to  slumber.  One 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  a 
selfishness  which  really  requires  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  acknowledge, 
have  avowed  their  determination  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  maj  be 
calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to 
afford  any  relief  to  the  suffering  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Theae  gentle- 
men do  not  even  pretend  to  respect 
^e  ordinary  rules  of  justice.  They 
have  abrogated  the  Com  Laws,  but 
they  will  not  consent  to  remove  or 
even  to  mitigate  one  of  the  pecnllar 
burdens  which  was  laid  upon  the 
landed  interest,  in  respect  of  the 
existence  of  those  laws.  It  is  of  no 
use  demonstrating  to  them,  that  yon 
might  with  equal  justice  deprive  a 
man  of  half  his  income,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  levy  firom  him  the  same 
amount  of  direct  taxation  as  before. 
They  will  hear  nothing  of  adjustment 
of  taxation ;  and  no  wonder,  because, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  they  do 
not  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
public  burdens  of  the  country.  Tliey 
act,  and  glory  in  it,  upon  the  old 
marauding  principle  that  ^*  might  is 
right ;  '*  and  they  say,  that  belong- 
ing to  a  peculiar  dass,  and  represent- 
ing a  particular  interest,  they  will 
care  for  it,  and  it  only,  irrespective 
of  evejy  other.    It  is  highly  discredl- 
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tabic  to  the  age  that  laognage  such 
as  this  shonld  be  tolerated  by  aoy 
auditory  without  marks  of  distinct  re- 
probation.   It  amounts  to  a  broad  and 
plain  acknowledgment  that  the  public 
weal  is  not  to  be  regarded  when  opposed 
to  private  interest — a  sentiment  cer- 
tainly the  reverse  of  patriotic,  and 
equally  opposed  to  the  leading  dogmata 
of  republicanism.  But  all  that  matters 
nothing.    As  in  commercial  specula- 
tion no  man  cares  for  his  brother, 
bat  rather  tries  if  possible  to  outwit 
him,  so  do  some  of  our  commercial 
legislators  maintain  that  all  tricks  are 
allowable  in  politics  as  well  as  trade, 
and  that  the  game  of  ^^Beffgar  my 
neighbour"  may  be  fitly  played  in 
Parliament.    It  requires  no  searching 
glance  to  discover  in  this  the  symp- 
toms of  profound  demoralisation ;  but 
we  shonld  wrong  the  Legislature,  and 
even  the  Liberal  party,  were  we  to 
assume  that  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  sympathised  with  so 
sordid  an  avowal.     There  may  be, 
and    there    is,    great    difference   of 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  extent   of 
the  claims  for  relief  which  may  be 
urged  on  the  part  of  any  interest  in 
the  country  which  has  suffered  under 
recent   legislation,    and    as   to    the 
nature  of  the  means  which  ought  to 
be  applied  remedially.      These  are 
fair  subjects  of  discussion,  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  discussed  in  a  be- 
coming spirit ;  but,  looking  to  the 
speeches  which  have  already  ema- 
nated from  Manchester,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  violent  opposition  to 
every  measure  which  has  a  tendency 
to  heal  the  sores  which  the  recent 
differences  have  engendered.    It  is  in 
these  discussions  that  the  element  of 
patriotism,  where  it  exbts,  must  show 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  blind  at- 
tacks of  faction.    Surely  the  welfare 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  is 
a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  than 
any  party  triumph;  surely  it  would 
be  wise  to  reconcile  classes  which 
have  been  arrayed  in  opposition,  not 
to  uritate  those  who  are  still  smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  recent  injuij. 
Let  the  Ministry  be  judged  by  its 
acts  and  its  measures.    If  the  latter 
are  not  such  as  the  country  has  good 
reason  to  expect,  or  of  which  it  can 
conscientiously  approve,  then  the  reins 
of  government  must  necessarily  pass 
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into  other  hands.     But,  above  all 
thinffs,  it   is   needM   that   discord 
shonld  cease  at  home.    Awful  is  the 
responsibility  which  those  will  incur 
who  lend  their  countenance  and  aid 
to  faction,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
events  of  great  significance  have  at 
last    aroused    the   nation    from   its 
lethargic  torpor,  and  dissipated  the 
dream  of  fancied  security  in  which 
we  had  so  long  indulged.    Possibly 
the  alarm  may  not  be  followed  by 
any  corresponding  aggression,  for  a 
wakeful  and  watchful  policy  will  ever 
be  found  the  best  safeguard  against 
outward  attacks ;  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  we  have  evidently 
no   security.      And  very  blind  we 
must  be  if  we  cannot  read,  in  the  late 
history  of  France,  a  lesson  of  the 
most  emphatic  warning  against  a  de- 
mocratic movement.    Mr  Bright  and 
his  fellows  are  using  just  now,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  very  same 
language  which,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  French    democrats,  led    to   the 
subversion   of    the    monarchy,    the 
disorganisation   of  society,  the  de- 
struction of  credit,  and  the  reign  of 
the  barricades.    And  what  has  fol- 
lowed?    Slaughter,  rapine,  almost 
civil  war,   the   suppression    of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  reign 
of  a  military  dictator.     Is  it  to  ac- 
complish such  ends  as  these  that  we 
are  asked  to  change  our  system,  to  give 
increased  rapidity  to  the  deliberations 
of  our  senate,  or  rather  to  dispense 
with  any  deliberation  at  all— to  infuse 
more  of  the  popular  element,  as  it  is 
called,  into  our  institutions ;  to  trust 
to  the  *^  instinct "  of  the  masses  of  the 
nation,  and  not  to  the  calm  judgment 
of  its  wisest  and  its  best  ?    K^ever  has 
democracy,  though  rebuked  by  Provi- 
dence wherever  it  has  reared  its  head, 
experienced  a  more  signal  rebuke  than 
in  this  latest  instonce  of  France.     It 
is  of  no  avail  that  the  men  who  were 
themselves  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
movement,  rail  in  their  exile  against 
that  tyranny  which  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  misdeeds.  Blind 
with  faction,  they  could  not  see  what 
they  were  doing— they  could  not  per- 
ceive that  each  step  made  towards 
pure    democracy  was  subversive  of 
the  nation's  liberties.    Long  indeed 
may  it  be  before  our  country,  blessed 
with  national  Uberty  and  free  instita- 
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tioDs,  shall  be  led,  by  tbe  instigaiiea 
of  demagogoAS,  to  ^imge  into  a  aiai- 
lar  chaos. 

Where  there  are  denoagognes,  Oeic- 
tion  is  of  course  to  be  foond.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it 
^oold  show  its  head  amongst  us;  bat 
it  is  the  duty  of  ev^  well- wisher  of 
the  country  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
it  down.  It  is  far  less  open  factioa 
that  we  fear,  than  that  kind  of  it 
which  makes  its  approach  under  the 
more  respectable  name  of  party. 
Many  men  who  would  shrink  from 
being  broadly  factious,  and  who  would 
indignantly  deny  the  charge,  do  ne- 
vertheless commit  faction  by  trusting 
implicitly  to  their  leaders,  and  by 
treading  diligently  in  their  footsteps. 
For  even  the  leaders,  when  they  act 
from  what  has  very  aptly  been  termed 
^^  mixed  motives,"  are  not  unfre- 
quently  driven  into  faction,  their  own 
hearts  too  often  deceiving  them  as  to 
the  purity  of  their  conduct.  There 
are  many  temptations  in  the  way  of 
a  politician ;  and  perhai^  that  vma 
would  be  more  than  mortal  who  did 
not  occasionally  feel  ui  impulse  to 
take  advantage  of  an  adversary's  nn- 


gnaided  position ;  but  tkevt  li  m  ywm 
difierence  between  that  and  a  defi- 
berate  and  preconcerted  attack  mti^ 
•ot  for  any  real  pmblio  end,  tat  ste- 
ply  for  the  purposes  oi  mnlf«liri» 
It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  bow  tUi 
debate  will  be  condacted,  and  bev  i 
will  terminate.  For  oaraelrea  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  cbaractensiag 
this  as  a  d^iberate  factiooa  eiivt, 
and  not  as  a  fair  and  legUimate  pany 
movement ;  because  we  aieaiiaWet» 
see  any  absolate  adviwia^e  wkki 
could  be  gained  by  an  j  paity  or  117 
principle  l^  the  adoption  of  Mr  Vi- 
liers*  motion.  If  it  is  simply  Intaadtd 
as  a  eensnre  upon  Protectietikta,itii 
Baseless  and  oat  of  place.     It  has  m 

E roper  reference  to  fature  policy,  af«l 
om  the  amendment ;  becawe  tkit 
is  as  dearly  expressed  in  tbe  ent  0 
in  the  other.  It  gives  no  farther  seca^ 
rity  for  the  eontinoance  of  the  presi^ 
system  of  oommmrcial  policy^  than  ii 
accorded  by  the  general  acqaiesceaot 
of  the  nation,  and  the  direct  dedva- 
tion  of  Mlniateoeu  Xn.«  w<h^,  it  k 
factious;  and,  aa  sivb,  we  siacod/ 
trust  that  it  wiU  net  ii&oelYe  the  saao- 
tion  of  the  House  of  ( 
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foroe  in,  15. 
Indians  of  North  Ameriea,  akefedMi  if 

the,  683. 
Indttlgenees,  the  modara  uyitsn  «C  <■"' 

Popery,  722. 
Industrial  slasses,  eflfisels  ef  the  i 

supply  of  gold  on  the,  906. 
Infidefity,  proralenea  of,  ia  Spaia,711 
Inundations,  frequency  of^  in  C^ias,  IC 
InToeataons  of  the  aseiaBt  poei^  M 

133. 
Ireland,  probable  eflbots  of   a  Fim 

inrasion  on,   13 — diminution  efw 

population  of,  210 — diminished  pw*"^ 

tion  of  wheat  ia,  21 1     sskis  ante  ttt 

Encumbered  EsUtea    Commimi«  ■. 

214  — Jury  trial  and  ita  resdtiii> 

432.  ^_, 

Irish  electio^^oonduet  of  tbs  Pifi* 

priests  at,^P. 
Irish  poUoe,  Ineflcioaoy  of   the,  M  » 

regular  force,  12. 
Iron,  inoreased  duties  on,  lefied  ^  v 

ZoUrerein,  557. 
Jachman>  King  of  Senna«r,  452. 
Jamaica,  mined  state  of,  213— *•<* 

tion  to  Australia  from,  442. 
Jeffrey,  Part  I.,  269— Part  IL,  4fiil 
Jerusalem,  picture  oi;  by  Dr  Aitoa,  7»i 
Jews,  cruelties  against  the,  in  the  stfK 

ages,  597— Dr  Alton  on  the,  754. 
Jochmus,  general,  esreer  of,  16& 

JOURNBT  TO  MaNDBEA,  A,  446.  ^ 

Judges,  the  system  of  eleetioa  e^  i*  ■* 
United  SUtes,  47. 

Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepanlsos  90f^i 
notices  of,  92  «4  $eq,  pmiitm,  ^^ 

Jury  trial,  boastings  regardin|^  and  m^ 
folly,  432. 

Kafirs,  traditions  regarding  the^  459. 

Kamlin,  tito  town  ot,  44A. 

Kangaroo  hunting  in  Australia,  30& 

Kabr,  Alfmonsb,  71. 

Katie  Stewart,  Part  I.,  chap,  i.,  25— 
chap,  ii.,  26— chap,  iii,  20  eha^  i^t 
S3— chap.  ▼;,  3f— ^kap.  vi,,  30—^^ 
TiL,  42— Part  II.,  ehap.  viii.,  1»- 
chap.  ix.,  185— ch^  x.,  188— eh*P- 
xi.,  191— chap,  zil.,  194— okap^  VA, 
198— Part  IIL,  chap,  xir.,  285-shsr. 
XT.,  286— chap,  xri.,  889— ekap.  i^i 
292— ehap.  xviia,  298— chap,  xix.,  ^ 
—Part  IV.,  ehap.  n.,  415— shap.  sri^ 
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417~oli»ikZzii^421— «liap.  jomL,  428 
— chap,  xxiy.,  425 — chap,  xzy.,  429 — 
cbap.  xxTi.,  430— Part  V.,  diap.  zxriL, 
533— ckap.  zzTiii^  535— chafw  xxix^ 
638— ehap.xcz.»54l— diap.  zxzL,549L 
Keats,  Jeffrey's  criticism  on,  470. 
Kelly,  Sir  Fitaroy,  on  the  dimiaished 
•moiiiit  of  agrioaltiiral  prodnea  raiMd 
in  Great  Britain,  211. 
K«mble,  John,  and  Lord  Jefttej,  284 
note. 

Kerr,  Dr,  tbe  finder  of  the  Kerr  hnadrodp 
wei«ht^807,  311. 

Kirkpatriok's  accoont  of  Nopanl,  roTiew 
of,  86. 

Koords,  sketdieo  of  the,  176. 

Kastoora  of  Nepanl,  the,  96. 

Lancet,  the,  on  the  adnlterationa  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  433. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans^  remariu  on  the, 
681. 

Laughing  Jackass,  the,  308. 

Lawson,  Mr,  an  Australian  settlor,  302. 

Lethendy  case,  the,  320. 

Liberals,  disunited  state  of  tiie»  637. 

Liguori  on  the  Virgin,  719. 

Linens,  increased  duties  on,  levied  by 
the  ZoUverein,  557. 

Linlithgow  palace,  birtii  of  Queen  Mary 
at,  623. 

Lipsius's  Dog;  story  of,  ngi  its  applica- 
tion, 444.  V 

LiTo  Stock,  diminished  produce  of,  in 
Great  BriUin,  21 1. 

LlTorpool,  the  election  for,  and  influence 
of  the  triumph  of  the  ConserratiTes  in 
it,  257— its  openness  to  foreign  attack^ 
563. 

London,  temptation  oflbred  to  foreign 
attack  by,  2— ease  with  which  it  might 
be  reached,  3 — force  arailable  for  its 
defence,  12— results  of  the  elections  fi>r> 
267. 

Long  line,  fishing  with  the,  224. 

Louis  Kapoleon,  Tiews  of,  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  3 — his  preeent  posi- 
tion in  France,  4 — the  attacks  ef  the 
English  press  on  him,  440 — his  position 
in  Franoe,  and  danger  to  Great  Britain 
from  him,  642 — the  yiolenoe  of  the 
English  press  against,  724 — the  coup 
d'^Ut  of  December,  730. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  his  speech  at 
the  hustings,  368. 

M'Nair  &  Co.,  Messrs,  on  the  SUk  trado, 
562. 

Macquarrie  plains,  a  settler  in,  302. 

Mahtabur  Singh,  death  of,  92. 

Maine  liquor  law  question,  the,  in  the 
United  SUtes,  45. 

Huon  Moss,  a  campaigniag  remini- 
scence,  692. 

Malaga,  sketches  in,  712. 

Malta,  sketches  at,  747. 

Hakchibtsb  motikbiit,  thi,  75^ 


MaBchester  party,  pneen*  efejects  of  the. 

761. 
Manchester  lehool,  riews  of  the,  with 

Begard  to  war,  2,  5  el  S07.— snbser- 

Tience  of  Lord  John  Russell  te  the. 

1 17— fiklsehood  of  the,  441. 
Mandbea,  a  joubhbt  to,  446. 
Manna  of  Australia,  the,  300. 
ManufiMtures,  protective  dntiss  maia- 

tained  on,  122  e<  ieq. 
Manufacturing  boroughs,  Tieim  ef  the, 

regarding  war,  1. 
Mabt,  Queen,  614. 
Mayence,  cruelties  against  the  Jews  at, 

59& 
Mediterranean,  dcetches  on  the,  747. 
Melbourne,  the  price  of  gold  at,  203. 

MSTRICK*a    WBAffnOAL  WORKmO  OF   THl 

CHUBCH  OF  Spain,  renew  of,  711. 
Milk,  the  adulterations  ef,  485. 
Military  stations  in  Great  Britain,  garri- 
sons required  fo^  11. 
Military  stores,  defionoeless  stale  of  our 

depots  of,  16. 
Mifitia,  Talue  o<;  against   an  injading 

force,  19  ei8€q.  ^ 
Militia  biU,  Lord  Derby's,  18. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  remarks  on,  134 

€t  teq.,  373  et  weq. 
Missions,  Australian,  805. 
Mob,  a  French  and  English,  dtstinction 

between,  398. 
Moncrieff,  Sir  Harry,  sketch  of,  by  Lord 

Cockburn,  271. 
Monetary  crises,  eifects  of  the  increaeed 

supply  of  gold  on,  205. 
Montgomery,  Robert,  the  case  of,  31  9l 

MOOB  AND  THE  LOOH,  THE,  218. 

Moore,  Jeffrey's  duel  with,  280— his  cri- 
ticism on,  467. 

Moral  from  Walmeb,  ▲,  630. 

Morning  Chronicle,  the,  on  the  elections, 
257. 

MuNDT'S  OUB  ANTIPODEi,  300. 

Municipalities,  the  Reformed,  interfer- 
ences of,  beyond  their  own  province, 
647. 

Murphy,  sergeant,  attack  on  Disraeli  by, 
262  note. 

Muse,  the,  of  Poetry,  137. 

Mirsic,  by  H.  G.  K.,  758. 

Musk  deer  of  Nepaul,  the,  96. 

Mt  DAnoBTBR,  TO,  by  H.  G.  K.,  515. 

Mt  Noyel,  OB  Yabibtisb  IN  English 
Life,  by  Pisistratus  Cazton,  Book  XI., 
chap,  xiii.,49— chap.xiT.,56 — chap.xv., 
57— chap.  xtL,  60— chap,  z^i.,  285 — 
chap,  xriii.,  238— chap,  xix.,  245— chap. 
XX.,  247— Book  XII.  IniUal  chapter, 
831 — chap,  ii.,  332— chap.  iiL,  333 — 
chap,  i?.,  386— chap,  t.,  841— chap.  Ti., 
343 — chap,  fii,  345— chap.  Tiii.,  347— 
chap,  iz.,  479— chap,  x.,  484 — chap,  xi., 
488— chap,  xii.,491— chap.  xiU.,497— 
chap,  xiy.,  498— chap,  x^,  5#d--chap. 
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XYi.,  SOS — chap.  xriL,  507— chap,  zviii^ 
510-— chap,  zix.,  576 — chap,  xx.,  681 — 
chap,  xxi,  589 — chap,  xxii.,  592 — chap, 
xxiii.^  595 — chap,  xxi?.,  653 — chap. 
XXT.,  654  —  chap,  xxri.,  663  —  chap, 
xxrii.,  666~chap.  xxriii.,  669— «hap. 
xxix.,  678— chap,  xxx.,  676. 

Naples,  reduciioDS  in  the  tariff  of,  555. 

Napoleon,  position  of,  for  inTading  Eng- 
land, compared  with  that  of  France  at 
present,  7. 

Nation  newspaper,  the,  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  13. 

National  Assemblj,  the  French,  729. 

National  depencbb,  oub,  1. 

Nary,  the  British  and  French,  compara- 
tire  effeotire  state  of,  17, 18. 

Nebi  Effendi,  an  Egyptian,  448. 

NiPAUL,  86. 

Nestorians,  peculiarities  of  the,  181. 

Newdegate,  Mr,  on  the  present  state 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  125 — on  the 
tariff  of  the  Zollrerein,  557. 

New  South  Wales,  sketches  in,  301— ef- 
fects of  the  disooTeries  of  gold  on,  815. 

Newspapers,  attacks  of  the,  on  Lord 
Derby,  120. 

Nile,  the,  a  journey  up,  449. 

Norway,  increased  stringency  of  the 
tariff  of,  565. 

Nubia,  sketches  in,  451. 

Oliphant's  Journey  to  Katmandu,  review 
of,  86. 

Ophir  gold  diggings,  the,  311. 

Obibates,  by  H.  G.  K.,  757. 

Oub  Antipodes,  800. 

Oub  National  defences,  I. 

Ontalissi,  character  of,  681. 

Oxford,  Jeffrey  at,  275. 


Perfeetibilit jy  Jefik« j  on  tlie  doctrine  ^ 

276. 

Persia,  sketches  of  life,  &c  in,  181. 

Perth,  the  Whig  gathering  nt,  639. 

Philosophe  sons  lea  Toits,  tale  of  tbe, 
546. 

Ptcture^lealing,  the  frauds  o^  439. 

Pilqbdcaob  of  thb  Flaokllahib,  raZy 
596. 

Plague,  early  rarages  of  the,  in  Europe, 
597. 

Platipus  of  Australia,  the,  309. 

Poet,  the  great,  influence  of,  on  Hut  na- 
tional character,  897. 

Poetry,  the  muse  of,  137. 

Police,  the  natire,  of  Australia,  303. 

Pomp^e  of  Comeille,  the,  399. 

Population,  falling  off  in  the,  209. 

Poor  rates,  increased  amount  of^  nnd^ 
Free  Trade,  212. 

Popery,  alliance  between,  and  demo- 
cracy in  Great  Britain,  114 — efforts 
of,  against  Lord  Derby,  358 — inflaenee 
of,  in  Spain,  711 — intoleranee  of,  to- 
ward Protestantism  there,  712 — I>r 
Aiton  on,  754. 

Popish  priesthood,  conduct  of  the,  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  elections,  860 — ^tbeir 
general  character  in  Spain,  715. 

Popish  traditions,  examples  of,  718. 

Popish  worsUp,  sketches  of,  in  Spain, 
718  etteq.pamm, 

Portugal,  increased  stringency  of  the 
Tariff  of,  569. 

Potter,  Mr,  on  the  Tariff  of  the  Zoll- 
rerein, 558. 

Prairies,  life  in  the,  687. 

Preaching,  character  of,  in  Spain,  716. 

Pbbmieb's  fbebent  Fosrnoif,  the,  354. 


Pacific  Ocean,  influence  of  the  gold  dis-^^Presidenoy,  the  contest  for  tiie,  in  the 


coTcries  on  the,  99. 
Palmerston,  lord,  tiews   of,  regarding 

the  National  defences,  8~-speech  o^ 

on  his  re-election,  256. 
Panmure,  lord,  the  dinner  to,  at  Perth, 

639. 
Paper  currency,  effects  of  the  increased 

supply  of  gold  on,  205. 
Paradise  Lost,  remarks  on  the,  1 34  tt  teq., 

373  et  seq. 
Pabis  on  the  Eye  of  the  Empibe,  724. 
Paris,  indifference  in,  as  to  politics,  725 

— the  coup  d*6tat  of  December  in,  730. 
Parisian  sights  and   French  principles, 

review  of,  726. 
Parliament,  Lord  Jeffrey  in,  283. 
Parma,  reductions  in  the  tariff  of,  555. 
Patriotism,  contrast  between,  in  England 

and  the  United  States,  300. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Tiews  of,  regarding  the 

National   defences,  8 — ^laudations   of 

him  by  the  Free-Traders,  440. 
Peelites,  uniTcrsal  defeats  of  the,  in  the 

elections,  257— their  extinction  as  a 

separate  party,  369. 


United  States,  48. 
Press,  the  boastings  of  the,  441. 
Prices,  effects  of  the  increased  supply  ai 

gold  on,  204. 
Producing  classes,  effects  of  the  increased 

supply  of  gold  on  the,  206. 
Profanity,  preyalence  of,  in  Popish  coun- 
tries, 717. 
Property,  depreciation   of,   in   Ireland, 

214. 
Protestantism,  Tiews  of  Lord  Derby,  ftc. 

on,  120— intolerance  with  which  trMted 

in  Spain,  712. 
Prussia,  the  restrictiTO  tariff  of,  556. 
Ptarmigan  shooting,  on,  229. 
Puff  off  Pbbnambuoo,  the,  785. 
Purgatory,  a  Spanish  sermon  on,  717. 
Pyramids,  sketches  of  the,  by  Dr  Aiton, 

748  —their  ascent,  and  view  firom  theD> 

749. 
Queen  Mabt,  614. 
Radicals,  alliance  of,  with  the  Papists, 

114. 
Rajeb,  St^ik,  452. 
Rank,  sale  of,  in  China,  lOa 
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Ras  Aliy  an  Abyssinian  chiefs  448. 

Red  Sea,  the  passage  of  the,  by  the  Is-  - 

raelites,  750. 
Refined  sugar,  importations  of,  into  Aus- 
tralia f^m  Holland,  574. 
Registration,  neglect  of,  bj  the  Conser- 
yatires,  130. 

Religion,  an  American  on  the  state  of,  in 
France,  and  its  effects,  726. 

Residknob  and  Ramblbs  in  Australia, 
A,  300. 

RBOTBionvs  Tabifis  of  forkion  coun- 
tries, THB,  554. 

Richellea,  the  cardinal,  connection  of 
ComeiUe  with,  410  et  ieo. 

Rifle  clubs,  tme  valae  of  the,  19. 

Robber  knights  of  Germany,  the,  596. 

Rogers,  Jeffirey's  criticism  on,  470. 

Roman  States,  reductions  in  the  Tariff  of 
the,  555,  556. 

Romans,  the,  as  represented  in  Comeille, 
399. 

Rome,  Dr  Alton's  picture  of,  756. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  factions  conduct]  of, 
as  regards  the  Militia  bill  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  national  defences,  8 — causes 
of  the  fall  of  his  ministry,  114— gene- 
ral reyiew  of  his  career,  1 15 — his  sub- 
senrience  to  the  Manchester  school, 
117— remarks  on  his  speech  on  his  re- 
election for  London,  256 — his  former 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  against  their  abolition,  855 
— manifesto  issued  by  him,  635— he  is 
not  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
637 — his  speech  at  the  dinner  to  Lord 
Panmure  at  Perth,  639. 

Russia,  a  Polish  deserter^s  narratire  of 
his  flight  from,  into  Turkey,  169  e<  »eq. 
— increased  stringency  of  the  Tariff  of, 
564. 

Sacred  Company,  the,  among  the  Carlists, 
717. 

St  Michael's  CaTe,Gibraltar,legendof,  721 . 

St  Philomena,  the  legend  of,  723. 

Salamanca,  present  state  of,  and  life  of 
the  students,  717. 

Sandwich  Islands,  emigrations  of  Chinese 
to  the,  101. 

Sardinia,  reductions  in  the  Tariff  of, 
555,  556. 

Saremba,  John,  a  Pole,  adrentures  of, 
169  et  teq. 

Scotland,  increase  of  Popery  in,  714. 

Sea  loch,  fishing  in  the,  222. 

Sea  trout,  fishing  for,  223. 

Sennaar,  sketches  in,  451. 

Serille,  sketches  of  Popish  worship,  &c. 
in,  720. 

Shakspbarb,  Guizot's,  397. 

Shakspeare,  influence  of  the  works  of,  on 
the  national  character  of  Eogland,  400 
— sketch  of  his  life,  &c.,  404. 

Shelbume,  the  eari  of,  speech  of,  on  the 
ministry,  255. 


Shepherds,  Australian,  306. 

Shipping,  efibcts  of  the  large  emigration 
on,  214— the  recent  adrances  of  French, 
562  fl  M^— the  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  it,  567 — ap- 
parent prosperity  of  it  from  emigration, 
572. 

Shiraz,  the  sabre  blades  of,  180. 

Shukuries,  sketches  among  the,  455. 

Sigmund  Yon  Birken,  account  of  the  ra- 
yages  of  the  plague  during  the  four- 
teenth century  by,  597. 

Silk  trade,  increase  of  the,  with  France, 
592. 

Sioux,  sketches  of  the,  684. 

Slarery,  sketches,  &c.  of,  in  the  United 
States,  and  means  for  its  amelioration, 
689. 

Slayery  question,  state  of  parties  on  the, 
in  the  United  SUtes,  46. 

Smith's  Fonr  years'  residence  at  Nepaul, 
rcTiew  of,  86. 

Smollett,  picture  of  the  American  Indians 
from,  685. 

Sonlt,  marshal,  his  collection  of  Murillos, 
and  how  they  were  obtained,  439. 

Sonthey,  Jeffrey's  criticism  on,  470. 

Sourestre,  Emile,  the  works  of,  545. 

Spain,  thb  church  of,  711. 

Spain,  the  former  greatness  of,  contrasted 
with  its  present  state,  445 — ^increased 
restrictiyeness  of  the  tariff  of,  567 — 
her  capabilities,  former  empire,  and 
complete  decay,  711— power  of  Popery 
in,  id.- preyalence  of  infidelity  iu,  718 
—growing  desire  for  the  Bible  in,  719. 

Spectator  newspaper,  attack  on  Lord 
Derby  by  the,  356. 

Sporting,  exaggerations  of,  219. 

Sportsman,  the  training  of  the,  220. 

Squatting  districts  in  New  South  Wales, 
the,  301. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  Jeffrey  on,  276. 

Stage,  decreasing  infiuence  of  the,  397. 

STAMBOULy  A  JOURNBT  FBOM,  TO  TaBRIZ, 

163. 

Sterne,  Jeflfrey's  criticism  on,  471. 

Stockmen  of  Australia,  the,  307. 

Strasbourg,  cruelties  against  the  Jews 
at,  598. 

Strathbogie  case,  the,  320. 

Stricki.and'8  Life  of  Qubbn  Mart, 
614. 

Student  life  in  Spaiu,  717. 

Stilrmer,  count,  Austrian  enToy  at  Con- 
stantinople, 167. 

Sudan,  sketches  in,  446. 

Sugar,'  increased  importations  of  foreign, 
into  Great  Britain,  213— quantity  of 
refined,  imported  from  Holland  into 
Australia,  574. 

SuLLiyAN's  Rambles  in  North  and 
South  America,  680. 

Summer,  from  the  German,  by  H.  G.  K., 
516. 
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Sapentitioii,  pn«udtlH  <  717. 
Siradta,  momnd  rMtm^fWMi  «f  tkt 
tariff  cr.Mi. 

Swift,  JtiHy*^  MiiidflM  ••»  47L 

S/daej,  effects  of  tbt  Geld  aiMiWiiee 
on»  515. 

Tmbris,  sketcbefl  of,  179. 

Tariff,  TiewB  eT  parttet  te  tbt  Uoitei 
States  on  thsyifi. 

TAMMvn,  TSB  mwimcun,  or  nfwi 
ooDirnufli,  &M. 

Ttfid  of  Tarioos  o— Birlw,  eovpwlson 
oftke,lS6. 

Taxes,  amount  of,  repealed  befote  and 
since  Free  Trade,  216  M  $tq, 

Tiaes  newspapsr,  tke,  en  tlis  eibets  «f 
the  enrrenoj  measvies  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  203— on  the  effects  to  be  anliei- 
pated  fhNB  tbe  iacreast  in  the  rapplioe 
of  gold,  204— on  tiM  eleotieiK,  265— 
on  the  resnlU  of  tiM  eleotions,  9M— 
misstatemeDts  of,  regarding  tbe  Maga- 
rine  and  the  protection  question,  %64- — 
attacks  on  Lord  Derby  by,  t^ — en  the 
Irish  elections,  860— on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  517. 
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